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PACHlKA  (native  Guiana  name).  Bombacacesr.  A 
group  "f  tropical  American  trees  of  variable  siie,  some 
of  which  are  known  to  be  deciduous,  all  with  striking 
showv  flowers  and  exceptionally  large  fruits. 

Calyx   almost   tubulose,  mostly  shorty  truncate; 
itaniinal  column  hum.  divided  at  the  top  into  5  short 
branches,  each  of  which  in  its  turn  ends  more  or  less 
regularly  in  3  bundles  of  about  15  stamens,  with 
unequal  slender  filament*:  caps,  dehiscent,  rounded- 
depressed  to  elongate-oblong,  5-eclled,  each  cell  con- 
taining several  seeds  coated  in  fleshy  tissue.  Allied 
genera  are  Bombax  and  Adsnsonia;  the 
first  one  differs  in  having  the  small  seeds 
imbedded  in  the  woolly  inside  lining  of 
the  caps,  (whence  their  name  of  silk 
cotton  trees),  the  latter 
(the  African  baobab.'  in 
in   5-lobed  calyx  In 
Bombax,    the  arrange- 
ment of  the  stamens  is 
distinct  and  their  num- 
ber much  greater. — Over 
•TO  specie*  of  Paehira 
nave    been    listed,  of 
which  at  least  3  belong 
to  Bombax,  4  are  syno- 
nyms, and  among 
the  remainder  sev- 
eral are  likely  to 
be  dropped  on  one 
account  or  an- 
other. Botanically 
speaking,  only  7 
species    are  well 
known,    all  of 
which  may  be  dis- 
tributed   into  3 
main  groups.  The 
fls.  may  reach  13 
in.  long  with  a 
spread   of  9  in. 
in  certain  species; 
the  petals  arc  nar- 
row   and  grace- 
fully recurved  in 
some    cases,  ob- 
ovate  and  some- 
what   stiff  in 
others.  The  color 
varies  from  a  rich 
pink  to  white  or 
pale  brownish  yel- 
low, distinct  shades  occurring  in  every  species.  The 
digitate  foliage  also  contributes  to  give  the  trees  their 
peculiar  appearance.  As  to  distribution,  P.  aquatica  is 
found  all  over  Trop.  Amer,  3  species  are  restricted 
to  Cent.  Amer.,  2  to  the  W.  Indies,  and  the  others  are 
natives  of  S.  Amer.  They  are  easily  cult,  under  glass 
and  prop,  either  by  seeds  or  cuttings,  but,  on  account 
of  their  large  size,  most  species  are  hardly  desirable 
for  conservatories.    One  species,  P.  insignis,  has  edible 
«eds,  alike  in  size  and  flavor  to  the  chestnut  and  on 
which  account  it  is  sometimes  cult,  in  Venezuela  and 
some  of  the  I^esser  W.  Indies.  The  seeds  of  /'.  macro- 
carpa  are  sometimes  used  as  a  cacao  substitute;  it  is 
pmbablv  the  xiloxochitl  of  the  Aztecs,  being  still  culled 
by  that  name  (jelinjoche)  in  Nicoya  (Costa  Rica). 
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a.  Caps.  globo*e*iepre**ed,  i.e.,  its  diam.  greater  than 
Us  length.  (Brachycarpx.) 

insignia,  Savigny  {('arolitua  princepn.  Linn.  f.).  A 
small  t  ree :  I  vs.  5-7-foliolatc,  the  Ifts.  glabrous,  subsessile, 
oblong,  H-21  in.  long:  fls.  7  in.  long,  erect;  calyx  cup- 
like, short  and  broad;  petals  obovate,  long-cuneatc, 
crimson  or  dark  purple,  covered  without  with  a  thick 
brownish  down;  staminal  tube  short,  the  stamens  not 
reaching  the  end  of  the  corolla:  caps,  about  5  in.  long 
by  7  in.  diam.  Trinidad  and  Lesser  W.  Indies;  also  in 
Venezuela.  J. F.  3:295. 

a  a.  Cnpt.  ovatc-mutuhd,  its  diam. 
moft  than  i.alf  the  length. 
{Mrsiienrpg.) 

n.  Calyx  covered  with  large, 
rrtitcr-like  gland*:  fit. 

sessile. 

pustulf  f  era. 

Pitticr.  A  small 
tree:  lvs.  7-folio- 
late;  Ifts.  briefly 
petiolulate,  o  b  - 
ovate,  4 1  -j-Q  in. 
long,  minutely  to- 
mentosc  beneath: 
fl.  about  7  in. 
long;  calyx  stipi- 
tate,  truncate, 
pubescent  within 
and  irregularly 
covered  with  large 
glands  without; 
petals  laciniate, 
pinkish,  yellowish 
pubescent  with- 
out; staminal  tube 
short,  pubescent, 
the  stamens  much 
shorter  than 
petals:  caps.  10 
in.  long  by  8  in. 
diam.  Costa  Rica. 

BB.  Calyx  smooth 
or  vith  only  a 
few  glands  at 
the  base:  fls. 
pedunculate. 

macrocarpa, 

Schlecht.  (P.  fas- 
tudsa,  Decne.  P. 

longifblia,  Hort.).  Fig.  269-1.  A  small  or  medium-sized 
tree:  lvs.  5-7-foholatc;  Ifts.  subsessile  or  briefly  |>ctiolu- 
latc,  oblong  or  obovate,  2 J  J-8  in.  long,  glabrous:  fls.  up 
to  9  in.  long;  calyx  stipitatc,  cuplike,  smooth  or  nearly  so ; 
petals  laciniate  or  linear,  brownish  to  greenish  pubescent 
without,  pink  to  white  or  pule  yellow  within;  staminal 
tube  glabrous,  the  stamens  al>oul  as  long  as  the  petals: 
caps,  ovoid,  9  in.  long  by  X  in.  diam.  Cent.  Amer., 
from  Mex.  to  Costa  Rica.  B.M.  4595.  C.C  III.  54: 
325.  J.F.  2:109,  110. 

viUosula,  Pittier.  A  tree  reaching  90  ft.:  lvs.  5-7- 
foliolate;  Ifts.  petiolulate,  oliovate  or  elliptic-lanceolate, 
2-7  in.  long,  villous  beneath:  fl.  up  to  10  in.  long;  calyx 
funnel-shaped,  truncate,  ferruginosc-pubcsccnt  outside; 
petals   laciniate,  pubescent  on   both  faces,  pinkish 
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within,  rusty  colored  without;  staminal  tube  long, 
pubescent,  the  stamens  shorter  than  the  petals:  caps, 
ovoid,  7  in.  long  by  5  in.  diam. 


aaa.  Caps,  wate-elongated,  its  diam.  less  than  half  the 
length.  (Dolichocarpse.) 

B.  Fls.  hardly  wcr  4  long. 

pulchra,  Planch.  4  Land.  A  small  tree:  lvs.  7-foIio- 
latc;  lfts.  briefly  petiolulate,  cuneate-oblong  or  lanceo- 
late, glabrous:  fl.  about  4  in.  long;  calyx  cup-like, 
isc-pubescent  outside;  petals  linear-oblong, 
pink  within,  tomentosc  and  brownish  without; 


staminal  "tube  short,  the  stamens  hardly  as  long  as  the 
not  known.  Ocafia  Mts.,  Colombia. 


bb.  Fls.  10  in.  long  or  more. 

specidsa,  Triana  &  Planch.  A  tree  about  150  ft. 
high:  lvs.  7-foliolate;  lfts.  briefly  petiolulate,  cuneate- 
oblong,  glabrous,  4-8  in.  long:  fl.  about  10  in.  long; 
calyx  cuplike,  brownish  pulieseent  without;  petals 
oblong,  long-attenuated,  yellowish  white  inside, 
minutely  tomentcllose  outside;  staminal  tube  long, 
pubescent  without,  the  white  stamens  nearly  as  long 
as  the  petals:  caps,  not  known.  Colombia. 

aquaticH,  Aubl.  (P.  grandiflfira,  Tussac).  A  small 
tree:  lvs.  5-7  (9)  -foliolate;  lfts.  subsessile,  obovate  to 
elhptic-lanceolate,  glabrous,  4-12  in.  long:  fls.  8!z-14 
in.  long;  calyx  tubulose-truncate,  often  warty  at  the 
base;  petals  laciniate,  more  or  less  deeply  pinkish  or 
purplish;  staminal  tube  long,  the  red  or  scarlet  fila- 
ments about  as  long  as  the  petals:  caps.  7-15  in.  long, 
3-5  in.  diam.  Trop.  Amcr.,  including  W.  Indies.  C.C. 
III.  40:308.— P.  aquatica  varies  considerably  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  it  grows  and  to  its 
environment,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  most  so-called 
species  described  in  horticultural  reviews  should  be 
considered  as  simple  varieties  of  t  he  same.  This  sjiecics 
is  the  best  known  in  the  genus  and  its  area  of  distribu- 
tion is  very  extensive;  its  cult,  in  hothouses  has  been 
often  attempted  and  it  has  lately  been  intro.  in  Ha. 
under  the  name  of  P.  inmgnis.  P.  tttenopt  tala,  in  Gt. 
9:302,  is  probably  a  cult  ,  form  of  P.  aquatica. 

f.  dlba.  Walp.,  U  evidently  a  Rombax.  R.M.  450K.  Generally 
speaking,  there  u  a  great  eonfuainn  as  to  the  identification  uf  the 
aevcrnl  upeeiea,  in.nl  uf  which  are  not  represented  even  in  the 
larger  herbaria. — P.  minor.  Hcmal..  known  to  u*  onlv  by  a  poorly 
executed  plate  in  B.  M.  1412,  may  be  a  variety  of  P.  aquatica. 

H.  PlTTIER. 

PACHfSTIMA  (said  to  be  derived  from  Greek, 
pachys,  thick,  and  stigma;  alluding  to  the  slightly 
thickened  stigma).  Spelled  also  Pachystima  and  Pachy- 


stigma.  CeUutrace*.  Ornamental  woody  plants  some- 
times grown  for  their  evergreen  foliage. 

Low  evergreen  shrubs:  branchlcts  somewhat  quad- 
rangular, vcrrucose:  lvs.  opposite,  small,  serrulate  or 
entire,  short-petioled,  with  minute  deciduous  stipules: 
fls.  perfect,  small,  in  few-fid.  axillary  cymes;  calyx- 
lobes,  petals  and  stamens  4:  ..van  2-celled,  often  only 
1  cell  developing  into  a  small,  oblong,  1-seeded  caiw. — 
Two  species  in  the  mountains  of  V  Amcr.;  allied  to 
Evonymus. 

These  arc  low  trailing  or  spreading  shrubs  with  small 
evergreen  foliage  and  inconspicuous  reddish  flowers 
followed  by  small  dull-colored  capsules.  They  are 
hardy  with  slight  protection  in  the  Arnold  Arboretum, 
Boston,  and  are  handsome  dwarf  evergreens  for  rock- 
eries or  rocky  slopes;  P.  Canbyi  forms  a  dense  carpet 
and  may  be  used  as  a  border  plant  for  evergreen  shrub- 
beries. They  seem  to  grow  in  any  well-drained  soil. 
Propagation  is  by  seeds  or  by  layers;  also  by  cuttings  of 
half-ripened  wood  under  glass,  and  P.  Canbyi  also  by 


myrsinltes,  Raf.  (Myginda  myrtifolia.  Nutt.  Ored- 
phila  myrtifdlia,  Nutt.).  Spreading  shrub,  to  2  ft.:  lvs. 
broadly  elliptic  to  oblong-obovate,  slightly  rcvolutc  at 
the  margin  and  serrulate  or  almost  entire,  in.  long: 
fls.  short-stalked,  reddish:  fr.  about  J-jin.  long.  May- 
July.  Brit.  Col.  to  Calif,  and  N.  Me*.— Resembles  the 


small-lvd.  form  of  Eeonymus  radicans,  but  of  more 
rigid  and  stiff  growth. 

Canbyi,  Gray.  Dwarf  shrub  with  trailing  and  root- 
ing branches,  scarcely  exceeding  1  ft.:  lvs.  narrow- 
oblong,  occasionally  obovate,  revolute  and  usually  ser- 
rulate above  the  middle,  '3-?4in.  long:  fl. -stalks  fili- 
form, longer  than  half  the  If.;  fls.  reddish.  April,  May. 
Mts.  of  Va— This  is  somewhat  similar  in  habit  and 
foliage  to  Efonymws  nanus,  but  less  vigorous  and  of 
more  even  and  regular  growth.  Sometimes  called  rat- 


PACHYCfeREUS  (Greek,  thick  and  cercuji).  Caetace*. 
Usually  trees,  more  or  leas  branched,  with  very  definite 
woody  trunks. 

Flowers  appearing  during  the  day,  with  rather  short 
tubes;  petals  short  ;  stamens  included;  ovary  and  tube 
of  fl.  covered  with  small  bracts  bearing  wool,  hairs,  and 
bristles  in  their  axils:  fr.  large,  burlike;  seeds  large 
and  black. — The  genus  consists  of  10  species  segregated 
from  Cereus.  Confined  to  the  drier  parts  of  Mcx. 
Cult,  as  for  Cereus  and  related  groups;  see  Succulents. 
This  genus  is  closely  related  to  Leinaireoecrcus,  one 
of  the  several  segregates  of  Cereus;  C.  querctarensis, 

Web.,  is  Ijemaircocercus 
querctarensis,  Brit.  &  Rose, 
rather  than  a  Pachycercus 
(see  page  1836,  Vol.  IV). 

chrysomAUus,  Brit.  A  Rose 
( PUoctrcus  chrysomallus, 
Lcm. ).  Tree-like,  with  erect 
branches,  reaching  a  height 
of  30  ft.:  ribs  in  cult  plants 
13:  areoles  with  long  hairs; 
radial  spines  11-13.  the 
upper  ■  vin.  long,  the  lower 
twice  as  long;  central*  4, 
still  longer:  all  the  spines 
amber-yellow,  becoming 
brown:  eophalium  terminal 
or  sometimes*  unilateral,  a 
foot  long,  woolly  and  setose. 
Mcx.— The  indications  are 
that  the  plant  in  cult,  under 
the  above  name  is  a  true 
Cephalocereus  and  not  the 
PiUxrrcus  chrytomallus  of 
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Columna-Trajani,  Brit.  &  Rose  (PUoeheus  Coliimna- 
Trajdni,  Salm-Dyck).  Trajan's  Column.  Treelike, 
uttamiug  a  height  of  .SO  ft.  and  a  diam.  of  over  2  ft., 
simple  below:  areoles  large,  elliptic;  radial  spines  10-12, 
the  upper  very  abort,  the  lower  longest,  nearlv  an  inch 
long;  centrals  2,  the  upper  an  inch  long,  the  lower  4-5 
in. :  fls.  about  2  in.  long,  scarcely  projecting  from  the 
unilateral  woollv  and  bristly  cephalium.  Mcx.  R.H. 
1890,  p.  129.— The  specific  name  refers  to  the  famous 
Trajan's  Column. 

marginltus,  Brit.  &  Rose  (Cereut  marginatum,  DC. 
C.  grmmatus,  Zucc.).  Simple  or  branching  at  apex,  2-3 
in.  diam..  with  5-6  obtuse  ribs,  which  arc  woolly  their 
whole  length:  spines  short-con  teal,  rigid,  7-9,  all  nearly 
alike:  fls.  brownish  purple,  about  1  in.  long:  fr.  globu- 
lar and  spiny.  Mex.— Frequently  used  for  hedges  in 
8.  Mex.  The  st.  is  often  covered  with  a  woody  < 

ptcten-aborfginum,  Brit.  &  Rose  (Chcu* 
aborxmnum,  Engelm.K  This  species  is  sometimes  cult, 
but  «ioes  not  do  well  under  glass.  The  large  burry  frs. 
used  by  the  Sonoran  Indians  for  hair-brushes  are  some- 
times seen  in  museums  and  curio  stores. 

Prfnglei,  Brit.  &  Rose  (Circus  Pringlci,  Wats.). 
Fig.  2695.  One  of  the  cordon  cereuaes  of  N.  Mex.  Not 
so  tall  asCarnfffia  gi^antea,  ribs,  fewer,  and  fls.  scattered. 
Not  in  cult.  G.F.  2:65  (adapted  in  Fig.  2695). 

J.  N.  Rose. 

PACHYPHYTUM  (Greek,  thick  plant).  Crtuum- 
tactjr.  Succulents,  likely  to  be  found  in  the  under-glass 
collections  of  amateurs,  and  out-of-doore  far  South. 
See  page  870,  Volume  II. 

Caulescent,  more  or  less  branched,  with  very  thick 
I  vs.  which  are  often  terete:  fls.  solitary  or  in  sccund 
racemes:  calyx  deeply  lobed,  the  lobes  shorter  than 
the  corolla,  and  appressed  to  it;  corolla  5-7-parted 
and  not  at  all  5-angled;  petals  erect  below,  spreading 
above;  stamens  10,  the  5  alternating  with  the  petals 
free  from  the  corolla,  the  other  5  borne  on  the  petals 
each  usual! v  with  a  pair  of  appendages  at  the  base; 
scales  broad:  carpels  5,  erect,  free  to  the  base. — About 
7  species  from  Mcx.  Pachyphytum  is  usually  included 
in  Cotyledon  but  some  recent  American  botanists  keep 
the  genus  distinct.  P.  unifibrum.  Rose,  is  a  stout  spe- 
cies usually  woody  below  with  green  hardly  glaucous 
terete  I  vs.,  appendaged  stamens  and  acute  calyx- 
lobes,  said  to  be  cult,  in  shady  courtyards  at  San  Luis 
Potosi,  Mex.  P.  braclcbxum,  Klotuch  {Echevhria  brac- 
fcrtsa.  Lindl.  &  Paxt.).  This  species  has  oblanccolate  to 
spatulate  thickiah  Ivs.  and  a  curved,  finally  erect, 
secund  raceme  which  is  12-18-fld.:  its  calyx  is  deeply 
with  unequal  lobes  and  a  bright  red 
Mex.  B.M.  49ol. 

PACHYPODIUM  (Greek,  thick  fool,  alluding  to  the 
roots).  Apocynactje.  About  15  remarkable  succulent 
ihrubs  and  trees  of  Madagascar,  S.  Afr.  and  Trop. 
Afr.,  a  very  few  of  which  are  mentioned  in  horticultural 
literature  Tbey  are  grown  with  succulents,  and  prop, 
by  cuttings.  Frequently  the  trunk  is  much  swollen: 
Ivs.  simple,  in  spirals;  stipules  represented  by  rigid 

res;  or,  according  to  Stapf,  the  Ivs,  suppressed  with 
exception  of  a  terminal  rosette,  and  the 
rowded  more  or  less  irregularly  < 
cvmes  terminal,  with  few  or  m 
peduncled  pink,  white  or  yellow  fls.;  sepals  5; 
silver-shaped,  constricted  at  base,  or  funnelform  to 
nuupauulatc,  5-lobed;  anthers  conniving  into  a  cone, 
with  appendages  longer  or  shorter  than  the  pollcn- 
beanng  part,  the  structure  complex.  P.  Geayi,  Cost. 
A  Hois.  Tree,  .'JO  ft.  or  more,  with  succulent  cactus- 
like jpiny  trunk,  branching  at  summit:  Ivs.  in  terminal 
tuft*,  long  and  narrow.  Madagascar.  R.H.  1907,  p. 
490.  P.  namaquanum,  Welw.  St.  5-6  ft.  high  and 
SH5  in.  diam.,  fle&hv,  tapering  upward,  tuberclcd  and 
ipinv  Ivs.  obovate-oblong  to  oblong,  crowded  in  a  little 


crown  at  the  top  of  the  trunk:  fls.  reddish  tinged 
yellow  and  green.  S.  Afr.  G.C.  III.  46:371,  showing 
the  strange  plants  in  the  wild.  /'.  succulentum,  DC. 
Tuberous  at  base,  1-2  ft.  high,  producing  several  some- 
what branched  sts.,  bearing  Ivs.  scattered  on  long 
shoots:  Ivs.  oblong- linear  or  linear,  1 1  in.  long,  pubes- 
cent above;  stipules  spiny:  fls.  1  in.  or  more  across,  the 
oblong  lobes  white  and  purple.  S.  Afr.  \\  w 

PACHYRHIZUS  (Greek,  thick,  and  root).  Legu- 
mindar.  Climbing  herbs  bearing  large  tuberous  roots 
often  6  to  8  feet  long  and  weighing  fifty  tc  seventy 
pounds,  which  are 
used  for  food  and 
as  a  source  of 
starch. 

Leaves  pin- 
natcly  3-foliolate; 
lfts.  stipellate, 
lobed,  3—4  in. 
wide:  racemes 
with  Bwollen 
nodes  and  fasci- 
cled pedicels, 
bracts  and  bract- 
lets  setaceous, 
caducous;  calyx  2- 
lipped,  limb  as 
long  as  the  tube, 
upper  lip  emargi- 
nate,  lower  lip 
deeply  3-lobecf; 
corolla  much  ex- 
serted,  petals  sub- 
equal,  keel  obtuse; 
stamens  diadel- 
phous;an  there  uni- 
form; ovary  sub- 
sessile,  many- 
ovuled;  style  long,  cireinato  at  the  apex,  bearded  down 
the  inner  side  below  the  very  oblique  stigma:  pod  large 
linear,  turgid,  deeply  depressed  between  the  seeds. 
— A  genus  of  3  or  4  species  distributed  throughout  the 
tropics  of  both  hemispheres.  Blanco,  Flora  de  Filipinas, 
describes  and  figures  the  roots  as  turnip-shaped.  When 
young,  the  roots  are  palatable. 

A.  /./.'.-.  entire. 
erosua,  Urban  (Dolicho*  erdtnu,  Linn.  D.  bulbosus, 
Linn.  P.  bulbdaut,  Kurs.  /'.  angulatu*,  Rich.  Cacara 
erAan,  Kuntxe).  Yam  Bean.  Root  tuberous:  st.  twin- 
ing, shrubby,  hirsute,  becoming  glabra  U-  with  age:  Ivs. 
pinnately  3-foliate,  often  long-petioled ;  stipules  del- 
toid or  ovate-lanceolate,  short;  terminal  1ft.  long- 
pedicclled,  broadly  cuneate  at  base,  deeply  or  ahallowly 
lobed  in  the  upper  half;  lateral  lfts.  oblique,  short- 
pedicclled,  stipels  subulate:  racemes  6-12  in.  long,  long- 
peduncled,  base  often  branching,  branches  ascend- 
ing; calyx  '{in.,  as  long  as  the  pedicel;  corolla  reddish, 
1  in.  or  more  long:  pod  6-9  in.  long,  \i-fim.  broad, 
8-12-seeded,  straight  glabrescent.  Tropics  of  both 
ILL  19:1842.— Eaten  both  raw  and 


Spreng.  Jicama.  Root  tuberous,  much 
than  the  above:  st.  twining,  10-20  ft.  long:  Ivs. 
entire  or  obscurely  sinuate:  racemes  dcnselv  fld.:  pod 
8-12  in.  long,  %-Km.  broad.  Trop.  Amer.  H.I. 
19:1843. — Young  in  sis  sujierior  to  many  cult,  beans 
in  the  absence  of  fibrous  strings  about  the  sutures  of 
the  pods;  weds  said  to  be  poisonous.  Perhaps  only  a 
cult,  form  of  the  above  species.  The  root  is  said  to  be 
a  great  favorite  with  travelers,  as  it  quenches  thirst 
and  is  nutritious.  Thev  are  cut  in  thin  slices  and 
sprinkled  with  sugar.  Two  forms  are  recognucd  in 
Mex.,  one  called  agua,  with  a  watery  juice,  and  one 
called  leche,  with  a  milky  juice.   It  is  said  that  they 
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can  not  be  distinguished  except  by  tasting  the  root. 
To  have  good  roots,  the  blossoms  and  seed-pods  must 
be  kept  pinched  off,  for  if  they  are  allowed  to  mature 
the  roots  are  not  good.  The  roots  mature  in  about  5 
months  and  may  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground 
as  they  become  sweeter  as  the  cold  season 


procumbent  (Flowers  XI.  Leave*  X  li  ) 


AA.  A/1*,  lobed. 
obus,  Benth.  &  Hook.  (Ddlichn,  palmaliloba, 
&  Seas*).  Fig.  2696.  St.  twining,  glabrous  or 
pubescent:  Ivs.  pubescent,  often  long-pet  iolcd,  pinnately 
3-foliolate,  terminal  1ft.  broadly  ovate,  deeply  Global, 
with  lateral  lobes  often  somewhat  2-lobed,  lateral  lfts. 
less  deeply  2-4-lobed,  lobes  ovate,  mucronatc:  fls. 
purplish,  in  long-peduncled  racemes.  Trop.  Amcr.— 
Not  so  common,  root  smaller  and  less  cult,  than  the 
preceding.  p.  L  Richer. 


PACHYSANDRA  (Greek,  thick  stamen). 
Perennial  herbs  or  suhshrubs  of  some  value  as  ground- 
cover  in  shade  for  their  more  or  less  evergreen  leaves. 

Steins  prostrate  or  ascending,  6-12  in.  high,  from 
rootstocks,  scaly  below:  Ivs.  alternate,  usually  coarsely 
toothed,  evergreen  or  deciduous,  3-nervcd:  spikes 
staminatc  above,  with  a  few  pistillate  fls.  at  the  base  of 
each;  staminate  fls.  with  4  sepals  and  stamens  and  a 
rudimentary  pistil;  sepals  variable  in  the  pistillate  fls.; 
petals  none;  pistil  3-celled,  2  ovules  in  each  cell,  the 
3  styles  spreading,  filaments  thick,  exerted,  conspicu- 
ous, usually  white:  seeds  smooth. — Two  species  known: 
of  low  and  dense  growth,  with  very  early  fls.  attractive 
to  bees,  and  musses  of  bright  green  Ivs.  Easily 


by  division  in  ordinary  soils.  Good  for  rockeries. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  /'.  orocumbrtut  is  decidu- 
ous, and  is  desirable  only  from  the  feature  of  its  curi- 
ous flowers  borne  so  extremely  early  in  the  spring.  The 
foliage  is  of  a  dingy  color  and  deciduous,  whereas  /'. 
terminali*  is  a  tnie  evergreen  with  thick,  glossv  foliage 
forming  a  dense  mat,  making  a  wry  desirable  low- 
growing  cover-plant,  succeeding  admirably  either  in 
full  sun  or  partial  shade.  The  variety  mrirgata  is  a 
very  choice  cover  plant  for  ornamental  effects.  (J. 
Woodward  Manning. | 


procumbent,  Michx.  Mountain  Spurge,  Fig.  2697. 
One  foot  high  or  less:  Ivs.  ovate  to  obovate,  2-4  in. 
long:  spikes  of  white  or  purplish  fls.  from  the  base  of 
the  sts.  March-May.  W.  Va.  to  Fla.  B.M.  1964. 
L.B.C.  10:910.  B.R.  33.  G.C.  111.  55:335. 

terminllis,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  Smaller:  Ivs.  obovate- 
cuneate:  the  small  spikes  of  whitish  fls.  terminal.  May. 
Japan.  Var.  variegita,  Hort.,  with  white  variegated 
Ivs.,  is  in  the  trade. 

P.  eurulaa,  Hook.— Sarcococt*  pruniformii.  I_in.ll. 

J.  B.  S.  Norton. 

PACHYSTIMA :  Pachitim*. 

PACHYSTOMA  (Greek,  meaning  thick  mouth,  refer- 
ring to  the  thick  lip).  Qrchuiuccr.  Terrestrial  orchitis 
with  leafless  scapes  from  underground  nodose  rhizomes: 
pseudobulbs  producing  1-2  Ivs.:  sepals  and  i>etals 
similar,  the  lateral  sepals  occasionally  forming  a  chin, 
all  upright  ;  labellum  3-lobed,  forming  a  sack  with  the 
base  of  the  column;  anthers  bent  over;  pollinia  8, 
King  in  pairs  and  bound  into  4  by  elastic  threads. 
About  10  species,  chiefly  E.  Indian  and  Malayan,  but 
1  from  Trop.  Afr.  P.  Thonuvmiana,  Ilcichb.  f.  (.4ncif- 
trncMlux  Thtmuonianiu,  Rolfe),  is  the  most  commonly 
cult,  species.  It  has  large  fls.  with  white  sepals  and 
petals,  and  the  lip  has  green  erect  side  lobes  thickly 
dark  purple-spotted  ana  a  narrow  recurved  midlobe 
which  is  white  nearly  covered  with  deep  purple  lines. 
Trop.  Afr.  B.M.  6171.  J. H.  III.  51 : 147.  G.C.  II. 
12:582  (note),  624,  625;  18:501.  Gt.  30:1061.— A 
warmhouse  plant.  P.  Thomsoniana  is  now  referred  to 
Ancistrochilus  by  Rolfe.  AncLstrochilus  has  2  sjiccies 
and  is  readily  distinguished  from  Paehystoma  by  tho 
pollinia  being  united  to  a  single  stipitate  appendago 
as  well  as  by  the  remarkable  lip  and  spreading  r 


PACHYSTRdMA  (Greek  for  thick  layer).  Euphor- 
biacrj-.  The  one  species,  P.  ilicifdlia,  Muell.  Arg.,  is  a 
shrub  or  tree  of  S.  Brazil  rarely  cult,  and  chiefly  in 
botanical  gardens;  the  oily  seed  has  been  used  in  medi- 
cine. Juice  milky:  Ivs.  simple,  pinnately  veined,  spinu- 
lose  dentate:  fls.  apetalous;  sepals  valvate  or  slightly 
imbricate;  stamens  3;  styles  3.  undivided;  ovules  1  in 
each  cell  of  the  ovary.  Related  to  Manihot. 

J.  B.  S.  Norton. 

PACKAGES  for  horticultural  produce.  The  choice 
of  a  package  and  the  method  of  packing  horticultural 
products  are  very  important  considerations  to  even,' 
grower  who  is  interested  in  establishing  a  reputation 
for  his  goods.  The  commercial  value  of  well-grown 
produce  of  choice  varieties  may  be  greatly  lessened  or 
utterly  destroyed  if  the  attempt  is  made  to  market 
it  in  tioor  uninviting  packages,  or  if  it  u 
packed.  Inferior  produce  or  poor  varieties  arc 
times  sold  for  prices  above  their  real  value 
packed  in  an  extra  attractive  way. 


2008.  A  food  pack  of  apples  in  a  box-tray. 
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The  choice  of  a  marketing  package  for  horticultural 
products  is  based  largely  on  customs.  Than  customs 
have  developed  gradually  along  with  the  growth  of  the 
industry  in  any  special  region,  and  when  suitable  and 
valuable  they  persist  and  become  firmly  fixed  for  the 


crop  in  that  section.  However,  the  supply  of  the 
raw  material  and  the  possibility  of  securing  large 
quantities  of  it  at  a  low  price  arc  unportant  considera- 
tions besides  custom.  Examples  of  the  custom  of 
adopting  a  special  package  in  a  certain  region  might  be 
cited,  as  barrels  for  apples  in  the  eastern  states,  boxes 
in  the  western  states.  Peaches  are  generally  packed  in 
fiat  boxes  in  the  western  orchards,  and  each  fruit  is 
wrapped  in  paper;  the  same  varieties  of  peaches  are 
marketed  from  the  southern  states  in  six-basket  car- 
riers and  the  fruits  are  not  WTapped,  while  from  Michi- 
gan the  same  variety  may  be  shipped  in  bushel  baskets 
and  from  New  York  orchard1*  in  the  Delaware  type  of 
basket.  In  general,  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  pack 
any  crop  in  a  way  that  would  widely  violate  the  | 


custom  of  the  community,  unless  the  grower  has  a 
special  market  to  receive  his  produce  prepared  in  his 
special  way. 

The  illustrations  accompanying  this  article  (Figs. 
26t**-27!8)  show  some  of  the  diverse  forms  of  packages 
for  fruits  and  vegetables  now  in  use  in  North  America. 
The  methods  of  packing  cut-flowere  are  discussed  in 
the  article  devoted  to  that  subject,  pages  922-925. 
Volume  II.  The  separate  fruits  may  also  be  consulted 
under  their  alphabetic  entries. 


ouisiiic  measure-  r-v^_ 
mcnt ;  represent-  |  i 
ing  as  nearly  as  I 
possible  7*,056  I1 


Apple*  (Figs.  2098-2704,  to  show  the  classes  only; 

Since  the  beginnings  of  commercial  apple  orcharding, 
the  barrel  has  been  regarded  as  the  standard  package 
for  the  holding  and  shipping  of  apples.  The  size  used 
has  varied  at  different  tunes  and  in  different 
The  size  now 
specified  by  the 
United  states 
Government  as 
standard  for 
apples  is,  when 
measured  with- 
out distention  of 
its  parts:  length 
of  stave,  2KJ-3 
inches:  diameter 
of  head,  17J^ 
inches;  distance 
between  heads, 
2t>  inches;  cir- 
cumference o  f 
bulge,  64  inches 
outside  mcasure- 
m 
ing 

POL. 

cubic  inches.   

Barrels  for 
epples  have  been 
in  favor  fo» 
many  years,  and 
promise  to  re- 
main so,  for  the 
reason  that  they 
are  cheap,  easily 
secured  in  most 
regions,  can  be 
readily  handled 

and  easily  and  quickly  packed,  and  the 
become  thoroughly  accustomed  to  them. 

The  bushel  l>ox  has  been  the  standard  package  for 
apples  in  the  western  United  .States  since  apple-produc- 
tion has  been  of  commercial  importance  in  those  regions. 
The  box  is  occasionally  used  by  growers  in  the  east- 
ern apple  regions.  Formerly  its  use  was  always  asso- 
ciated with  fancy  grade  high-quality  fruit.  Western 
fruits  shipped  to  eastern  markets  were  of  this  class  and 
always  came  in  boxes.  Some  eastern  growers  thought 
that  if  even  ordinary  grades  and  quality  of  fruit  were 
packed  in  bushel  boxes,  the  attractive  prices  that  were 
secured  for  western  fruit  could  be  secured  upon  the 
reputation  of  the  package.  The  delusion  was  not  long- 
lived. 

As  compared  with  the  barrel,  the  box  is  a  more 
attractive  package,  more  easily  handled,  shipped  and 
stored.  It  is  easier  to  sell  from  in  a  store  or  on  a  fruit- 
stand,  and  when  the  apples  are  closely  sized,  the  exact 
number  in  every  package  is  known,  and  they  are  of 


trade  has 


2702.  A  tirer 
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size,  and  this  is  of  value  to  dealers  and  restau- 
rant-keepers. 

Boxes  cost  about  one-third  as  much  as  barrels,  and 
they  hold  about  one-third  as  much,  but  more  time  is 
required  properly  to  pack  three  boxes  with  apples  than 
to  pack  one  barrel  properly.  The  " 


2704.  A  lm«*3  jrickin*- 
for 


2703.  Another  form  of  suet. 

I  box  for  apples  is  18  by  11^  by  10}<2  inches, 
it.  There  are  various  styles,  those 
used  in  the  western  states  being  made  with  solid  ends, 
and  two  pieces  each  for  the  top  and  bottom,  and  one 
piece  for  the  sides.  In  the  East,  where  the  box  is  used, 
panel  ends  instead  of  solid  pieces  are  used;  otherwise 
the  same  as  the  western  style. 

Apples  are  usually  packed  into  barrels  in  the  orchard, 
but  sometimes  may  be  carried  to  a  packing-house  or 
Bhed.  A  common  way  is  to 
empty  them  from  the  picking- 
bae  or  -basket  unon  a  packing- 
or  sorting-table.  From  this 
pile,  the  "facers"  are  selected. 
These  are  fruits  of  a  uniform 
size  and  should  be  of  such  a 
color  as  will  honestly  represent 
the  average  of  the  crop.  The 
facers  are  then  laid  by  hand 
in  the  then  bottom,  but  later 
top,  of  the  barrel.  Sometimes 
two  layers  are  placed  in  by 
hand.  The  barrel  iB  then  filled 
by  emptying  the  apples  from  a 
basket  that  can  be  lowered  into 
the  barrel,  or  emptied  from  the  apron  attached  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  table.  The  barrel  should  be  frequently 
"racked,"  i.  e..  given  several  short,  quick,  vigorous 
shakes,  to  settle  the  fruit  and  cause  one  to  roll  or  slip 
over  the  other  and  thus  become  (irmly  lodged.  When 
the  barrel  is  well  filled,  a  layer  of  apples  is  placed  by 
hand  on  top.  This  operation  is  known  as  "tailing,"  and 
the  cover  is  pressed  into  place  and  held  there  bv  driv- 
•  ing  the  hoops  down  toward  the  larger  part  of  the  barrel, 
and  sometimes  by  nailing. 

Appliances  or  machines  to  sine  the  fruits  are  used 

when  apples  are  packed 
in  bushel  boxes,  and 
with  the  recent  enact- 
ment of  laws  in  several 
states  requiring  that 
the  minimum  size  of 
the  fruits  be  marked 
upon  the  package  this 
becomes  necessary 
when  packed  in  barrels. 
This  sizing  may  be 
clone  by  the  eye  and 
hand  or  with  the  aid 
of  a  sizing-board,  but 
for  rapid  work  a 
machine  is  necessary. 
There  are  a  great  many 
Bamboo  b*»kct  tor  sh.ppin*  kinds,  and  new  styles 
i  fruit*  in  the  Philippine*,     are  manufactured  and 


2706.  Delaware 
peach  basket. 


offered  for  sale  every  season.  (Figs.  2700-2703.)  These 
machines  are  shown  not  necessarily  for  recommenda- 
tion but  to  illustrate  some  of  the  types. 

Grading  is  the  operation  of  selecting  the  fruits  that 
are  similar  in  appearance  anil  value.  No  machine 
do  this;  it  must  be  done  by  hand. 
Grades   are    variable,  depending 
upon  the  general  crop  of  the  season, 
the  ideals  of  the  packer,  and  the 
governmental  requirements.  Usu- 
ally there  is  a  "Fancy,"  "Grade  A." 
and  "Grade  B;"  or,  it  is  frequently 
designated  as  "Fancy,"  "Standard, 
and  "Choice." 

The  art  of  properly  packing  the 
graded  and  sizcil  apples  in  the 
bushel  box  requires  skill  and  prac- 
tice. There  are  well-known  stan- 
dardized ways  of  doing  this  work.  Details  of  this  < 
tion  may  be  found  in  Cornell  Bulletin  No.  298. 

Apples  are  also  packed  in  one-bushel  hampers,  a 
commonly  used  package  for  summer  varieties  in  the 
Atlantic  Coast  states,  and  also  in  peck  and  one-half- 
bushel  market  baskets  (Fig.  2699),  and  |»cck  crates. 

It  is  always  necessary  to  exercise  the  greatest  care 
in  the  picking  of  the  fruit  and  in  handling  it  from  the 

tree.  A  good  lined 
picking  -  basket,  with 
swing  handle,  is  shown 
in  Fig.  2704. 

Citrous  fruits. 

Citrous  fruits  are 
cut  from  the  trees  with 
shears.  Care  always 
should  be  taken  to 
make  a  smooth  close 
cut,  as  any  injury  to 
the  skin  or  a  long  stem 
that  may  puncture  a 
fruit  that  it  comes  in 
contact  with  may  lead 
to  serious  decay.  The 
picked  fruit  is  placed 
in  a  bag,  or  sack,  or  bas- 
ket, and,  when  filled, 
this  is  emptied  into  a 
"picking-,'  "field-,"  or 
"lug-"  box.  It  is  then  hauled  to  the  packing-house, 
where  it  is  graded  bv  skilled  workmen  and  then  care- 
fully sized.  The  different  sizes  are  packed  into  stan- 
dard-size boxes.  The  orange  box,  which  is  made  of 
wood  and  is  12  by  12  by  20  inches  outside  measurement, 
with  a  partition  in  the  center,  may  hold  from  40  to  400 
fruits,  but  the  common  sizes  arc  90,  112,  120,  150,  176, 
and  200. 

Lemons  are  very  carefully  graded  and  sized  by  hand. 
A  lemon  box  has  outside  measurements  of  11  by  14 
by  27  inches  and  holds  from  ISO  to  o40  fruits,  but  the 
most  common  and  valuable  sizes  are  300  and  300  fruits. 

Pomelos,  commonly  called  grapefruit,  are  handled  in 
a  similar  way  and  packed  in  the  same  kind  of  package 
as  is  used  for  oranges. 

In  a  few  cases,  half- 
boxes  of  all  these  fruits  are 
packed.  All  citrous  fruits 
are  wrapped  in  tissue 
paper. 

In  Fig.  J 7.0.  is  shown 
an  interesting  native  bas- 
ket or  hamper  in  the 
Philippines.  (Wester.) 

Cherries. 

Cherries   are   hand-      stm.  Berry  crate  holding 
picked  from  the  tree  with  thirty-two  boxes. 


2707.  Sii-baaket  crate.  Used  for 
in  Georgia 
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the  whole 
cut  with 


is  adhering  to  the  fruit,  or  the  litems 
t;  rarely,  when  the  fruit  is  to  be  can 
ing,  it  is  pulled  from  the  stem.  In  this 
it  is  carried  to  the  canning  plant  in  boxes  which 
are  lined  with  newspajwrs. 

Aa  the  fruit  is  picked, 
it  is  placed  in  baskets  or 
pails  and  carried  to  the 
packing-station,  where  it 
is  weighed  or  measured, 
graded  and  packed.  The 
packages  may  be  Climax 
bankets,  ten  -  |>ound  flat 


which     is  the 


or  sixteen -quart 
The  fine  vaneties 


h<  ixes, 
crates. 

of  sweet  cherries,  especi- 
ally from  the  western 
states,  are  often  packed 
in  the  ten-pound  box.  The 
bottom  layer  is  carefully  placed  in  by  hand  and 
enough  fruit  to  make  a  firm  tight  pack  distributed 
the  bottom  layer,  and  the  cover  pressed  on. 


2709.  Portable  hinged  crate 


Grapes  are  cut  from  the  vines  with  special  grape 
shears.  Fine  varieties  for  fancy  market  arc  handled 
with  care,  so  as  not  to  rub  off  the  bloom.  They  may 
be  packed  in  the  shipping  package  in  the  field,  but  are 
usually  carried  to  the  packing-house  in  trays.  Some 
ftrowers  prefer  to  hold  them  in  the  packing-house  for  a 
day  or  two,  to  allow  the  stems  to  "wilt,"  as  they  can 


2711. 


Bushel  basket  with 
for 


then  be  more  easily  handled.  The  packing  is  usually 
perfonm"  1  on  a  table  or  bench,  and  from  the  picking- 
box  or  tray  into  the  shipping  package. 

The  most  common  package  is  a  five-,  eight-  or  ten- 
pound  Climax  basket  with  a  solid  wooden  cover. 
Grapes  intended  for  wine  are  marketed  in  peck  or  half- 
bushel  baskets,  and  in  New  York  flat  trays  are  i 
monly  used. 

Pears. 


were  formerly  packed  in  a  small  barrel  or  keg 
holding  about  five  pecks,  and  more  recently  pear  bar- 
rels were  commonly  used.  These  held  about  a  peck  less 
than  the  standard  apple  barrel.  The  packages  now  used 
are  the  standard  barrel  and  the  bushel  box,  the  same 
as  the  apple.  When  the  box  is  used,  each  fruit  is 
wrapped  in  paper. 

Pineapple*. 

Pineapples  are  packed  in  crates  that  hold  two  dozen 
fruits,  and  each  one  is  wrapped  in  paper. 

Pcachex. 

Peaches  are  picked  into 
baskets  of  various  tyjwa, 
the  one-half  bushel  swing- 
handle  type  being  the 
most  common,  and  are 
carried  to  the  packing- 
house. In  some  regions 
the  fruits  are  run  over 
mechanical 


chines,  similar  to  apples,  or  siied  by  hand.  They 
may  be  packed  for  shipment  into  flat  twenty-pound 
1  I  boxes,  and  each  fruit  wrapped  in  paper.  This 
general 


custom  in  the 


states.    In  the 


eastern  states  the  stovepipe  or  Delaware  basket  (Fig. 
2706),  holding  sixteen  quarts,  is  used.  There  may  bo 
a  slat  cover  or  netting  cover, 
and  a  light  crate  that  will  hold 
three  of  these  baskets  is  some- 
times used. 

The  six-basket  Georgia  carrier 
is  a  standard  peach  package 
(Fig.  2707).  It  requires  special 
skill  to  pack  fruit  into  these 
baskets  properly  and  rapidly. 
The  half-bushel  and  bushel  bas- 
kets are  also  well  recognized 
peach  packages.  A  round  stick 
placed  in  the  center  of  the 
package  to  support  the  cover 
a  minimum  amount  of 

Pluma. 

Plums  are  shipped  in  a  great  variety  of  packages. 
Fancy  grades  are  wrapped  in  paper  and  packed  in  two- 
quart  baskets  and  four  of  these  are  held  in  a  flat  wooden 
box  or  crate  that  weighs  about  twenty  pounds.  Larue 
fruit  varieties  are  wrapped  in  paper  and  packed  in  flat 
twenty-pound  boxes  the  same  as  peaches.  Climax 
baskets,  holding  from  five  to  twenty  pounds  are  used, 
also  half-bushel  and  bushel  baskets.  Small-fruit  varie- 
ties, like  the  Dawson,  may  be  shipped  in  sixtecn-quart 
cases. 

SmaU-fruiU  (Figs.  2708,  2709). 

The  berry-like  fruits,  as  blackberry,  currant,  dew- 
berry, gooseberry,  loganberry,  raspberry,  and  straw- 
berry, are  almost  universally  packed  in  the  sixtecn- 
quart  crate.  In  the  past,  these  fruits,  especially  the 
strawberry,  have  been  marketed  in  a  great  variety 
of  packages,  but  in  recent  years  the  sixteen-quart  crate 
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the  standard  and  widely  recognised 


has  rapidly  I 
package. 

This  package  is  also  commonly  used  for  the  small- 
fruit  plums,  especially  Damsons,  and  for  cherries, 
both  sweet  and  sour. 

The  quart  boxes  are  often  taken  into  the  field  and 
"picket!  into,"  and  then  carried  to  the  packing-station 
and  placed  in  the  case;  or  the  fruit  pickers  use  a  special 
picking-basket  or  -box,  and  this  is  delivered  to  the 
packing-station  and  the  quart  boxes  filled  there,  where 
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the  fruit  may  bo  graded  and  trie  work  of  the  pickers 
examined. 

Cranberries  arc  picked  from  the  vines  by  special 
machines  or  by  hand,  and  packed  in  barrels.  Occa- 
sionally twenty-pound  wooden  cases  are  used. 

Vegetable*  (Figs.  2710-2718). 

Packages  used  for  the  shipment  of  vegetables  are 
not  so  evenly  standardized  as  those  used  for  fruits. 
Custom,  however,  seems  to  be  of  about  tho  same 
importance,  for  similar  vegetables  grown  in  different 
regions  are  packed  in  different  ways. 

Asparagus  is  cut  and  tied  in  bunches  of  various  sizes. 
In  a  few  sections  the  loose  stalks  are  packed  in  small 
boxes  or  crates,  but  the  usual  form  is  a  "bunch,"  and 
these  bunches  are  packed  in  any  handy-sized  box. 

Hamper  baskets  holding  from  twenty-eight  quarts 
to  one  and  one-fourth  bushels  arc  commonly  used  for 
corn,  cucutnljers,  lettuce,  peas,  radishes, 


sweet  potatoes;  but  a  variety  of  jwiekages  is 
of  these  products  and  for  most  of  them 


used  for 


Beets  are  packed  in  crates,  the  same  as  cabbage. 

Brussels  sprouts  are  shipped  in  quart  boxes  like  small- 
fruits,  and  these  arc  placed  in  cases  holding  thirty- 
two,  forty-eight  or  sixty  quarts,  the  forty-*ight-quart 
size  being  the  most  common. 

Field-grown  cauliflower  is  packed  in  ventilated  bar- 
rels; the  greenhouse  product  is  packed  in  small  flat 
boxes  or  trays  that  will  hold  six  heads  (Fig.  2714). 

Packages  for  shipping  celery  arc  of  many  kinds.  Each 
producing  district  has  iU  own  packages.  A  common  one 
is  a  slat  crate  that  varies  from  0  by  8  by  24  inches  to 
10  by  26  by  24  inches.  The  plants,  after  being  trimmed, 
are  packed  upright  in  these  crates,  which  may  or  may 
not  l>e  lined  with  paper.  With  a  fancy  product,  each 
bunch  is  wrapped  in  paper.  A  tight  flat  box,  holding 
twenty-four  or  more  bunches,  is  frequently  used  for 
express  shipments. 

Cucumbers  are  packed  in  baskets  (Fig.  2715).  hamp- 
ers, flat  boxes,  and  barrels.  Lettuce  is  packed  in  barrels, 


is  wrapped  in  paper.  Special  retail  packages  for  celery 
and  sweet  corn  are  shown  in  Figs.  2717  and  2718. 

Onions  are  shipped  in  bags  holding  two  bushels,  in 
slat  crates  holding  one  bushel,  in  half-barrel  hampers, 
and  various  other  typeB  of  packages,  and  also  in  bulk. 


Potatoes  are  commonly  shipped  loose  in  a  box-car. 
In  cold  weather,  the  car  must  be  lined  with  paper  and  a 
heater  in  each  car  keejw  them  warm  enough  to  prevent 
freezing.  In  some  sections,  the  practice  is  to  use  bags 
holding  about  two  bushels.  Barrels  are  frequently 
used.  Ventilated  barrels  are  commonly  used  for  sweet 
potatoes.  Special  baking  potatoes  from  some  regions 
i  in  paper  and  packed  in  bushel  boxes. 


art 


wrapped 

lujish  is  usually  packed  in  ventilated  barrels. 


hampers,  and  frequently  in  crates  10  inches  wide,  23 
inches  long  and  8  ,'4  inches  deep.  Such  a  case  will  hold 
two  dozen  heads  of  No.  1  or  two  and  one-half  dozen 
heads  of  No.  2. 

Muskmelons  are  packed  in  Climax  baskets,  flat 
boxes  (Fig.  2716),  and  crates.  Sometimes  each  melon 


Sweet 

potatoes  from  New  Jersey  are  packed  in  hamper 
baskets;  those  grown  in  Virginia,  in  barrels. 

Tomatoes  are  packed  in  flat  boxes,  Climax 
baskets,  six-basket  Georgia  peach-carriers, 
and  hamper  baskets.  They  may  or  may  not 
be  wrapped  in  paper.  For  local  markets,  a 
great  assortment  of  packages  are  used,  but 
the  peck  and  half-bushel  market  basket  is 
the  most  common.  h.  J.  Eustace. 

Pit  DERI  A  (Latin.  /wdor,  bad  smell,  refer- 
ring to  P.  fartida).  Rubiacex.  Tropical 
shrubby  twiners. 

Slender  twining  plants,  fetid  when  bruised, 
with  terete  flexuous  branches:  lvs.  oppsite, 
rarely  in  whorls  of  3,  petioled:  fls.  small, 
mostly  reddish  or  whitish,  in  axillary  and 
terminal  dieholomous  or  trichotomously 
branching  panicled  cymes,  with  or  without 
bract  lets;  corolla  tubular  or  funnel-shaped; 
throat  glabrous  or  villous;  lobes  4-.ri,  valvato, 
with  crisped  marginst  often  3-lobed  at  apex: 
fr.  a  small  born'.  Distinguished  from  allied 
genera  by  the  2-locular  ovary  and  2  capillary 
twisted  stigmas. — Species  about  25,  India, 
Burma,  Malay  Archipelago,  China,  Mada- 
gascar, Mex.  to  Brazil.  They  are  little  known 
in  cult.,  the  following  being  a  warmhouse 
climber.  It  is  sometimes  known  as  Chinese 
fever-plant. 

fcetida,  Linn.  Glabrous  or  nearly  so:  lvs.  long- 
petioled,  ovate  or  lanceolate,  base  acute,  rounded  or 
cordate:  fls.  pink,  the  cyme  branches  opposite:  fr. 
broadly  elliptic,  much  compressed :  pyrenes  black,  with 
a  broad  pale  wing,  separating  from  a  filiform  car- 
pophore.   India,  Malaya. — Oliver  writes  that   it  is 
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"usually  grown  as  a  stove  and  greenhouse  climber,  hut 
it  w  hardier  than  is  generally  supposed.  It  is  rather  an 
at  tractive-looking  but  not  free-blooming  vine.  The 
leaves,  or  any  part  of  the  plant,  when  bruised  emit  a 
m<»t  offensive  odor.  Cuttings  should  be  put  in  any 
time  after  the  growths  are  matured." 


br»nehe»:  hr».  lona-pctioUte. 


Chin*,  with  hairy 
ovale-Unreolate.  lu  0  in.  Ion*:  fla. 
urr>le-re<i  eye.  l*wa  thnn  1  yin.  acruaa,  in  a  clus- 


cr»»m-white  with  a  i 

Ur  mmrwhat  like  that  of  the  Mac:  «irolls-tui>r  -■jm  lone.  Thi» 
i  flood  two  win  ten  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum.  Bon  ton,  mid 

L.  H.  B. 


PjEDEROTA  (from  pstdrrot,  a  name  applied  by  the 
ancients  to  a  species  of  Acanthus).  Scrophxtlanactie. 
Hardy  perennial  herbs  suitable  for  garden  use:  low, 
mam  -stemmed,  puberulent  or  pilose,  with  opposite 
serrate  or  cut  lvs.  and  dense  terminal  spikes:  fls.  short- 
pedirelled,  solitary  in  the  axils  of  small  bracts;  calyx 
5-parted,  the  segtns.  narrow;  corolla  with  a  cylindrical 
tube  and  a  sub-2-lobed  limb,  the  lobes  erect  or  erect- 
spreading;  stamens  2,  affixed  to  the  tube:  caps,  acute, 
turod.  About  5  species,  Eu.  and  the  Orient  in  the 
mountains.  By  some  considered  a  section  of  Veronica. 
The  following  species,  which  though  perennial  are 
usually  treated  as  annuals,  require  a  dry-  situation  and 
light  sandy  soil.  Prop,  by  seed.  P.  Agtrta,  Linn.  Plant 
pulierulous,  6-12  in.  high:  lvs.  all  acute,  the  lower 
mate,  middle  ones  1 1  j  in.  long,  almost  1  in.  broad,  the 
upper  longer  and  narrower-lanceolate,  cut-serrate:  fls. 
yellow,  in  short  compact  spikes;  corolla  nearly  }^in. 
long  with  erect  segms.  May.  Eu.  P.  Hotiardta,  Linn. 
Plant  pilose,  4-6  in.  high:  lower  lvs.  orbieulate;  upper 
lvs.  ovate  or  lanceolate,  serrate  or  cut:  fls.  blue,  in 
compact  globose  or  oblong  spikes  which  are  1-1' 
long;  corolla  lAin.  long  with  somewhat 
segms.  May.  Eu. 

PjEdNIA  (after  the  mythical  physician  Paeon). 
Ranunndaet*.  Peont.  ram.  P.«on-y.  Specially 
attractive  and  important  flower-garden  perennials, 
pnzed  for  the  showy  spring  and  early  summer  bloom. 

Herbaceous  or  woody:  roots  thickened  to  form 
upnght  rootstocks:  lvs.  large,  alternate,  pinnately  com- 
pound or  dissected,  mostly  ternate:  fls.  terminal  and 
mostly  solitary,  but  sometimes  several,  a  very  few 
species  yellow,  but  mostly  red,  purple  or  white;  sepals  5, 
persistent;  petals  conspicuous,  broad,  5-10,  but  doub- 
ling may  take  place  in  anv  sjieeies;  stamens  numerous: 
carpels  2-5  on  a  fleshy  disk.  Incoming  dehiscent;  fol- 
licles bearing  the  indurated  more  or  less  conspicuous 
style;  seeds  large,  fleshy. — Species  about  25,  Eu.  and 
Asia,  and  one  small-fld.  species  (/'.  Broicnii)  in  Calif, 
and  northward.  Peonies  are  among  the  dozen  common- 
est and  best  hardy  herbaceous  perennials.  By  varia- 
i  hybridisation,  the  garden  forms  are  now  very 
A  "botanical  monograph  by  E.  Huth,  is  in 


Engler's  Jahrbucher,  Vol.  14  (1891).  An  account  by 
Baker,  from  which  much  of  the  recent  botanical  char- 
acterization is  drawn,  appears  in  G.C.  II.  21,  pp.  732, 
779,  K2H,  and  Vol.  22,  p.  9  (1884).  See  also  R.  Lvnch, 
Joum.  Roy.  Hort.  Sue.  12:428  (1890).  According  to 
Peter  Barr,  every  species  mentioned  in  Index  Kewensis 
had  been  intro.  to  cult,  in  Eu.  except  P.  obointa.  a  native 
of  Manchuria;  this  speck*,  once  intro.  but  long  ago 
lost,  has  very  recently  been  brought  again  into  horti- 
cultural notice. 

It  is  customary'  to  divide  the  genus  into  two  groups, 
one  including  the  herbaceous  species  ami  the  other 
(chiefly  /'.  tuffnitiraxa  or  /'.  Moiitan  i  comprising  the 
woody  kinds.  This  division  is  not  invariable  as  the 
plants  grow  under  cultivation,  and  to  the  horticulturist 
who  wishes  to  distinguish  the  stem-species  it  is  con- 
fusing. It  may  be  better  from  the  modern  gardener's 
point  of  view  to  make  the  primary  divisions  on  color 
of  the  flowers,  into  the  n'd-white  s|ieeies  and  the  yellow 
species.  The  yellow-flowered  sjieeies  have  plaved  a 
small  part  in  the  evolution  of  the  cultivated  forms, 
although  /'.  hiii  <t  is  now  beginning  to  contribute  a 
strain,  and  other  yellow  species  are  very  promising. 
The  species  are  difficult  to  distinguish,  even  in  unmodi- 
fied forms,  and  the  garden  forms  are  very  puzzling  to 
a  systematic  botanist.  The  confusion  is  increased  by 
the  use  of  Latin  names  for  many  of  the  garden  varieties. 
No  two  systematists  could  l>c  expected  to  agree  on  the 
limits  and  nomenclature  of  species.  The  following 
descriptive  account  is  a  compromise  arrangement  of 
the  species. 

As  with  most  important  genera  of  a  considerable 
number  of  members,  only  a  few  species  are  in  general 
cultivation  and  the  others  are  known  mostly  only  to 
amateurs  and  collectors.  From  the  cultural  point  of 
view,  there  are  two  groups  of  peonies, — the  shrubby 
or  "tree"  peonies,  and  the  herbaceous  peonies.  The 
former  are  the  product  of  P.  *uffrutico*a,  although  the 
woody  section  has  been  extended  lately  by  the  addition 
of  P.  Dflamyi  and  P.  lutta.  The  Moiitans  are  low 
shrubs,  branching  near  the  ground  and  bearing  many 
large  flowers  in  shades  of  red  and  running  to  white  and 
even  yellowish.  This  group  is  now  much  eclipsed  by 
the  popularity  of  the  herbaceous  kinds,  which  bloom 


2718. 


each  year  on  shoots  that  arise  from  the  crown,  the 
plant  dying  completely  to  the  ground  on  the  approach 
of  winter.  These  garden  forms  are  probably  the  issue  of 
different  sjiecies,  as  P.  officinalis  of  Europe  and  P. 
albiftma  of  Siberia  and  the  far  Kast.  The  set  derived 
most  directly  from  the  former  s|>eeies  are  mostly  earlier- 
flowering  than  those  from  /'.  albifiora.  The  botanical 
parentage  of  the  horticultural  herbaceous  j>conies  needs 
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to  be  worked  out  from 
study  of  the  historical 
understood,  however,  that  the 
peonies  is  mostly  the  ~ 
are  from  P.  officinal 
or  tree  peonies  is  not 


material  combined  with  a 
It  iB  commonly 
t  race  of  herba- 
of  P.  albiflora,  but 
importance  of  the 


great,  at  least  not 
in   this  country. 


i  of  the  modern  type  of 
herbaceous  peony. 


The  8i>ecies,  P. 
suffrulicom  was 
formerly  prized 
for  its  bushy  habit 
and  wide  range  of 
flowers  both  sin- 
gle and  double. 
The  varieties  of 
this  species  were 
once  commonly 
propagated  by 
grafting  them  on 
the  fleshy  roots 
of  the  herbaceous 
species.  Non- 
blooming  shoots 
are  chosen  as 
cions,  and  the 
union  is  made  in  late  summer,  the  tuber  and  its  cion 
then  being  handled  through  the  winter  in  a  frame,  to 
be  ready  for  planting  out  in  the  Bpring.  A  yellow- 
flowcrea  shrub-peony  is  lately  offered  by  Lemoine 
(La  Lorraine)  as  a  cross  between  P.  lutea  and  P. 
suffruticoxa .  This  bloomed  first  in  1904;  it  was  awarded 
a  prize  in  Paris  in  1909.  The  flowers  are  soft  sulfur- 
yellow  with  a  salmon  tinge  when  opening,  becoming 
lighter  when  fully  open. 

The  herbaceous  peony  has  come  into  great  promi- 
nence in  recent  years.  In  this  country,  the  merits  of  the 
plant  have  been  recognized  by  the  organization,  in 
1903,  of  the  American  Peony  Society.  This  Society  has 
now  begun  the  publication  of  bulletins.  It  early  under- 
took the  study  of  varieties  in  a  systematic  way,  coopera- 
ting in  an  extensive  test  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
New  York.  The  test-grounds  and  the  studies  corollary 
to  the  work,  under  the  leadership  of  the  late  Professor 
John  Craig,  have  yielded  four  publications:  "Peony 
Check-List,"  bv  Coit,  1907;  "The  Peony,"  by  Coit, 
Bulletin  No.  2a9,  Cornell  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  1908,  in  which  is  given  an  historical  account 
of  the  peony,  description  of  the  species,  and  bibliog- 
raphy, as  well  as  cultural  advice;  ''Classification  of  the 
Peony"  [varieties],  by  Batchclor,  Bulletins  Nos.  278 
and  306,  1910  and  1911.  The  reasons  for  the  popularity 
of  the  modern  race  of  herbaceous  peonies  is  given  by 
Coit  to  be  the  ease  with  which  they  are  grown,  hardi- 
ness, permanence  in  the  garden  when  once  established, 
large  size  and  wide  range  in  color  and  form  of  the  very 
showy  flowers,  fragrance  of  many  of  the  varieties, 
freedom  from  disease  and  insects,  usefulness  both  for 
cut-flowers  and  for  landscape  effects.  As  to  season  of 
the  stem-types,  he  writes  that  it  is  begun,  at  Ithaca, 
"about  the  middle  of  May  by  P.  tcnuifolia,  and  carried 
along  by  the  well-known  old  double  ml  peony  (P. 
officinalis  var.  rubra).  Then  come  the  tree  peonies  {P. 
Sioutan  [P.  guffruticom])  and,  before  they  are  gone, 
the  earlier  varieties  of  the  Chinese  peonies  (P.  albi- 
flora). Somewhere  near  July  14,  the  blooming  season 
closes  with  the  latest  varieties  of  the  albiflora  group." 

The  garden  herbaceous  peonies.  (Win,  A.  Peterson.) 

Herbaceous  peonies  (Figs.  2719-2722)  are  among 
the  most  hardy,  showy,  and  easily  grown  of  all  garden 
flowers.  They  stand  the  severe  cold  as  far  north  as 
Duluth  without  any  ground  covering.  In  the  southern 
states  their  growing  season  is  so  extended  that  they 
do  not  develop  as  fine  blooms. 

In  delicacy  of  tint  and  fragrance,  the  peony  more 
nearly  approaches  the  rose  than  any  other  flower.  The 


old-fashioned  early  red  "piny,"  cultivated  since  the 
time  of  Pliny,  is  still  a  favorite  in  our  gardens.  Nearly- 
all  of  the  many  hundred  named  varieties  grown  at  pres- 
ent have  been  obtained  by  crossing  the  various  forms 
of  P,  albiflora.  Of  the  great  host  of  double  varieties, 
nearly  all  have  been  develoj>ed  since  1850.  The  single- 
flowering  sorts  are  not  so  popular  as  the  doubles.  They 
do  not  seem  to  keep  so  long  when  cut,  and  fade  more 
rapidly  when  on  the  plant  . 

Propagation  of  herbaceous  peonies. 

The  easiest  and  most  satisfactory  method  of  propa- 
gation is  by  division  of  the  large,  thick  roots.  The 
roots  may  be  lifted  and  divided  any  time  from  the 
middle  of  August  untU  the  stalks  appear  again  in  the 
spring.  The  best  time,  however,  is  in  early  autumn, 
when  the  cut  surfaces  soon  callus  over  and  new  root- 
lets form  before  the  frost  seta  in.  Choose  a  large  stool, 
cut  off  the  leaves  and  separate  into  as  many  divisions 
as  can  be  made  with  an  eyo  to  each  tuber.  In  digging, 
rare  should  be  taken  that  all  of  the  tubers  are  dug  up, 
for  if  not  they  may  remain  dormant  a  season  and  then 
produce  a  shoot,  giving  rise  to  the  many  stray  plants  fre- 
quently found  in  old  Beds.  Tubers  divided  without  an 
eye  should  also  be  planted,  as  they  often  act  in  a  similar 
way  and  make  a  showing  above  ground  in  two  years' 
time.  Peonies,  like  most  tuberous  plants,  when  dor- 
mant stand  considerable  exposure  and  can  be  shipped 
long  distances  with  safety. 

Grafting  is  resorted  to  in  herbaceous  peonies  when 
new  and  rare  varieties  arc  to  be  rapidly  increased.  An 
eye  of  the  desired  sort  is  inserted  into  the  tuber  of 
some  Btrong-growing  variety,  from  which  all  the  pre- 
vious eyes  have  been  removed.  This  operation  is  usu- 
ally performed  in  August.  The  grafted  plants  should 
be  placed  in  frames  for  the  winter  and  transplanted  the 
next  year  into  nursery  rows. 

Propagating  by  seed  is  somewhat  tedious,  and  is 
employed  only  for  increasing  distinct  species  and  for 
obtaining  new  varieties.  The  seeds  should  be  gathered 
as  soon  as  ri|>c  and  kept  damp  until  sown  in  November. 
A  mulch  the  first  season  will  keep  the  ground  moist  and 
prevent  weeds  from  growing.  Usually  two  years  are 
required  for  the  seed  to  germinate  and  three  more 
before  a  well-developed  bloom  can  be  expected. 

Soils  and  culture. 

Peonies  grow  in  all  kinds  of  soil,  but  do  best  in  a 
deep,  rich,  rather  moist  loam.  A  clay  subsoil,  if  well 
drained,  is  very  beneficial  when  blooms  are  desired,  but 
the  tubers  ramify 
propagating  pur- 
poses. In  pre- 
paring  the  hcd. 
trench  the  soil 
thoroughly  2  or 
more  feet  deep, 
working  in  a  great 
quantity  of  well- 
rooted  cow-ma- 
nure, as  the  plants 
are  gross  feeders. 
The  ground  should 
be  kept  well  tilled, 
and  an  annual  top- 
dressing  put  above 
t  h e  plants  in 
November;  this 
should  be  forked  into  the  earth  the  next  spring.  They 
should  have  a  liberal  supply  of  water  at  all  times, 
and  especially  while  in  bloom.  Liquid  manure,  when 
applied  in  the  growing  season  and  at  a  time  when  the 

ground  is  dry,  gives  I  returns,  both  in  the  growth 

of  tin*  plant  and  size  of  the  bloom. 

The  eyes  should  Ik-  set  2  inches  below  the  surface.  In 
transplanting,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  remove  all  the  old 


more  in  lighter  soil  if  grown  for 
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i  so  as  to  start  with  fresh  unimpoverished  soil  next 
to  the  roots.  The  flowers  produced  on  small  divided 
plants  are  likely  to  be  imperfect,  but  when  thoroughly 
established  a  plant  will  continue  to  bloom  if  undis- 
turbed for  upward  of  twenty  years.  During  the  period 
of  blooming  an  inconspicuous  wire  support  is  desirable, 
as  a  heavy  rain  often  beats  down  the  flowers. 

The  host  of  ancient  and  modern  varieties  available, 
ranging  from  purest  white  to  deepest  crimson,  in  such 
a  diversity  of  form  and  sixe,  afford  great  opportunity 
for  the  making  of  extensive  color  schemes,  reonies  do 
fairly  well  in  partial  shade,  which  prolongs  and  intensi- 
fies the  color  of  the  bloom,  and  therefore  mav  be  used 
to  advantage  to  brighten  up  somber  nooks.  The  period 
of  blooming  for  herbaceous  peonies  ranges  from  the 
middle  of  May  through  June.  They  grow  1  to  4  feet 
high  and  are  therefore  suitable  for  planting  in  front  of 
shrubbery,  along  driveways,  and  are  especially  pleas- 
ing when  entering  into  a  distant  vista.  The  richly 
colored  shoots,  which  find  their  way  up  through  the 
soil  in  the  early  spring,  have  considerable  value  for 
striking  effect.  When  planted  in  a  border  with  fall- 
blooming  perennials,  such  as  phlox  and  funkia,  their 
nrh  glossy  foliage  is  very  effective.  The  old  flowers 
should  be  cut  off,  so  that  no  unnecessary  seed  follicles 
will  be  formed,  and  thereby  exhaust  the  plant.  It  is 
important  to  remove  the  faded  foliage  on  all  jx'onies 
in  November  so  that  it  may  not  interfere  with  the 
next  year's  shoots. 

Because  peony  buds  admit  of  being  shipped  long  dis- 
tances without  water,  and  arrive  in  good  condition, 
thev  are  now  used  very  extensively  on  Decoration  Day 
and  for  June  weddings.  When  cut  in  tight  buds  and 
closely  wrapped  in  paraffin  paper,  some  varieties  can  be 
held  in  cold  storage  for  over  a  month  and  then  open 
up  very  satisfactorily. 

For  forcing,  lift  the  plants  in  September  and  place 
in  a  coldframe  where  thev  will  be  accessible  when  the 
time  for  forcing  arrives.  When  brought  under  glass,  a 
uniform  temperature  of  55°  to  60°  should  be  main- 
tained. By  feeding  well  with  liquid  manure,  strong; 
blooms  can  be  produced  in  eight  weeks.  A  two  years 
rest  is  necessary'  before  the  plants  are  forced  again.  To 
secure  extra-fine  blooms  on  double-flowering  varieties, 
remove  the  lateral  buds  as  soon  as  formed.  When  the 
first  lateral  bud  is  retained  instead  of  the  terminal  one, 
a  later  period  of  blooming  is  secured. 

Dittaats.  (A.  C.  Beal.) 

Among  the  peony  diseases,  the  most  prevalent  and 
destructive  is  the  botrytis  blight,  which  attacks  the 
stems,  buds,  and  leaves.  Early  in  the  spring  the  young 
stems  are  attacked  at  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
tissue  turns  black,  and  later  the  stems  wilt  and  fall 
imetimes  this  trouble  is  seen  as  late  as  the  fol- 
,  eason.  The  use  of  green  manure  appears  to 
the  attacks  of  the  disease,  and  only  well-rotted 
manure  or  mineral  fertilisers  should  be  employed. 
Later,  the  young  flower-buds  are  attacked,  and  these 
turn  black  and  dry  up.  This  is  the  so-called  "bud- 
blast."  When  the  buds  arc  not  attacked  until  they  are 
well  developed,  they  turn  brown  and  fail  to  open.  The 
petals  are  then  found  to  be  a  dark  brown  rotten  mass, 
and  this  Ls  known  as  the  "bud-rot."  In  very  wet  sea- 
sons, as  high  as  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  buds  may  bo 
thus  affected.  Even  the  flowers  may  be  discolored  by 
spots  resulting  from  this  fungus.  The  leaves  are 
usually  the  last  to  be  attacked,  and  the  symptoms  are 
large  irregular  spots  which  become  brown  and  dry. 

While  control  methods  have  not  been  devised  against 
this  and  other  peony  diseases,  it  is  probable  that  sani- 
tary measures  will  prove  to  be  most  practicable.  The 
prompt  and  thorough  removal  of  the  wilted  stems  and 
rotted  buds,  together  with  the  complete  destruction 
by  fire  of  all  leaves  and  stems  in  the  fall,  will  tend  to 
lessen  the  extent  of  diseases  the  following  year.  For  an 
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account  of  peony  diseases  by  a  .., 
"American  Florist,"  April  10,  19 
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.  19. 
albo-plena.  15. 
albiflora.  8. 
amuranthfcnu,  16, 
Andtrtmii,  18. 
aneimtnt flora,  15. 
anicuattloba,  6, 
auumala.  14. 
arborta,  5. 
anrtina,  18. 
Hankm,  5. 
IiaxUr\,  18. 
Mail  tt.  15. 
Brownii,  4. 
califomifa.  4. 
Canibeaaedcaii,  12. 
chtnmtu,  8. 
rorallina.  11. 
.  10. 


decors,  19. 
Delavayi,  1,  0. 
eduto,  8. 
elalior.  10. 
feativa.  8,  15. 
fimbriata,  17. 
flore-pleno,  13. 
/ulffuia.  15. 
Humei,  5. 
hybrid*.  13. 
insiKiua,  14. 
intermedia,  14. 
lobala,  15. 
lutea,  1. 
Mlukuacwiti 
Moutan,  5. 
objvata.  0. 
omrinalm.  15. 
rem,  9. 


PaUaaii.  19. 
papaveraeea,  5. 
paradoia,  17. 
peregrina.  16. 
pvlektrhma,  16. 
Reev«Mana,  8. 
Htrrfwii,  8. 
mo.  5.  15. 
nwro-miperha.  5. 
ruhrw-pleiia,  5. 
Sahtni.  15. 
wnenai..  K. 
»uffrutira«a.  5. 
auperba,  1. 
tenuifolia.  13. 
Veitehii.  7. 
vittata.  5. 
Whitley i.  8. 
Wittnianniana.  3. 


a.  FU.  ytUow  or  orangt. 
1.  lotea,  French.  (P.  Dttav&yi  var.  liitra,  Finet  & 
Gagnep.).  St.  woody,  short,  the  plant  glabrous:  Iva. 
ternatelv  parted,  coriaceous,  strongly  nerved,  glaucous 
beneath,  the  segms.  obovate-oblong  and  cut  or  more 


2721.  Sinfle  peony.  (  X  K) 

or  leas  lobed  above  the  middle:  fls.  2-4  in.  across,  termi- 
nal, golden  yellow;  outer  sepals  leaf  like  and  long,  the 
inner  ones  orbicular  and  yellowish  green;  petals  0-10, 
orbicular,  concave,  the  outer  ones  irregularly  crenate; 
filaments  short,  the  golden  yellow  anthers  long-linear: 
carpels  3,  turgid,  glabrous,  the  stvle  short  and  recurved. 
China.  B.M.  7788.  Gn.61,  p.  287  (note);  76,  p.  416. 
F.S.R.  1:230.  R.H.  1906:14. 

Var.  superba,  Lemoinc.  Seedling  from  P.  luiea,  with 
larger  fls.  (3—1  in.  across)  and  with  carmine  base  to 
petals  when  the  plant  attains  age:  Ivs.  bronse-red 
during  development,  but  becoming  deep  green.  G.C. 
III.  44:  suppl.  July  18  (1908). 

2.  Mlokosewftscbii,  Lomak.  Herbaceous  perennial, 
the  sts.  stout  and  glabrous:  Ivs.  2-ternate,  the  Ifts.  or 
segms.  broad-oblong  or  nearly  elliptic,  short-pointed 
or  acuminate,  3—1  in.  long,  dark  bluish  green  above  and 
short-pubescent,  pale  glaucous  beneath,  the  nerves 
and  margins  red:  fls.  4-5  in.  across,  yellow,  on  glabrous 
reddish  pedicels  4  in.  long;  sepals  unlike,  one  of  them 
oblong-lanceolate  and  constricted  above  the  base  and 
the  other  nearly  orbicular;  petals  about  8,  roundish, 
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concave;  stamens  very  numerous,  the  filaments  twice 
as  long  as  anthers:  carpels  3.  oblong,  whitish  tomentoae 
the  stigmas  subsessile  and  purple.  Caucasus;  discovered 
by  Mlokosewitsch  and  only  recently  intro.;  said  to  be 
the  most  handsome  of  the  yellow-fld.  species.  B.M. 
8173.  G.C.  III.  44,  suppl.  July  25  (1908).  R.H.  1911, 
pp.  432,  433. 

3.  Wittmanniina,  Stev.  Herbaceous  perennial,  2-3 
ft.,  green,  glabrous  and  smooth:  Ivs.  4-8  in.  long,  2-ter- 
nate;  lfts.  variable,  usually  ovate  to  ovate-cordate  and 
the  lateral  ones  often  oblioue  at  base,  glabrous  above, 
rather  glaucous  and  lax-hairy  beneath:  na.  4  in.  across, 
solitary,  pale  or  whitish,  yellow  or  greenish ;  sepals  irreg- 
ular, green,  concave;  petals  about  7,  broad-elliptic- 
obovate,  membranaceous,  concave;  stamens  with 
orange-yellow  anthers  and  slender  red  filaments:  carpels 
2  or  3,  oblong-ovoid,  glabrous,  the  stigmas  recurved. 
Caucasus  region.  B.M.  6045.  B.R.  32:9.  R.H.  1906,  pp. 
348, 349.  G.  27: 135.— The  first  intro.  of  the  yellow  jieo- 
nies,  although  not  strongly  yellow;  intro.  to  gardens  of 


Royal  Hort.  Society  (England)  in  1842.  Light  and  not 
pronounced  in  color,  and  apparently  not  of  great  promise. 

AA.  Fls.  white,  in  shades  of  red  or  purple  {exceptions 
sometimes  in  jVo.  //). 

B.  Petals  scarcely  longer  than  the  sepals. 

4.  Brdwnii,  Douglas  (P.  cxUifdrnica,  Torr.  &  Gray). 
Low  and  somewhat  fleshy,  about  1  ft.:  Ivs.  glaucous  or 
pale,  lobes  obovate  to  nearlv  linear:  fls.  dull  brownish 
red;  petals  5  or  6,  thickish,  little  if  any  longer  than  the 
concave  sepals;  outer  sepals  often  leaf  like  and  com- 
pound; fl.-sts.  reclining  or  recurved;  disk  tniiny-lobed : 
follicles  -1-5,  nearly  straight,  glabrous,  the  fr.  finally 
resting  on  the  ground  from  the  bending  over  of  the  St.; 
seeds  oblong.  Early  spring  or  summer.  Calif,  to  Wash, 
and  northward,  and  in  Ncv.  and  Utah.  B.R.  25:30. 

BB.  Petals  much  exceeding  the  stpals. 
c.  Disk  expanded  and  ineolring  or  ctuiloping  the  carpels: 
plantu  woody. 

5.  suffruticdsa,  Andr.  (P.  Moutdn,  Sims.  P.  arborea, 
Donn).  Tkke  Pkony.  St.  3-6  ft.  or  even  higher  much 
branched,  distinctly  shrubby:  Ivs.  glabrous;  lfts.  more 
often  entire  at  the  base  of  the  plant  than  above:  fls. 
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large,  various  in  color,  as  rose,  red,  to  white:  follicles 
numerous,  very  hairy,  rather  small.  May,  June.  N.  W. 
China.— Long  cult,  in  the  Orient,  where  varieties  are 
numbered  by  the  hundreds.  The  following  varietal 
names  have  been  transferred  from  combination  with  P. 
Moutan,  now  making  new  combinations:  Var.  rflbro- 
plena,  Bailey.  Rose-colored,  almost  single.  Var.  roseo- 
superba,  Bailey.  Fls.  much  more  doubled.  Gn.  31:76 
(as  Reine  Elizabeth).  F.S.  14:1395,  1396  (as  Triomphe 
dc  Grand).  Var.  vittata.  Bailey.  Fls.  single  white,  rose 
and  flesh-color,  striped,  fragrant.  F.S.  7:747.  Var.  papa- 
verine*, Bailey.  Petals  thin  andjwppy-Iike,  white,  with 
red  at  center  of  fl.  B.M.  2175.  L.B.C.  6:547.  Gn.  88: 
370  ;  52:325,  and  pp.  324,  325.  Var.  Bank  si.,  Bailey. 
Fls.  much  doubled,  rose-colored,  and  large.  B.M .  1 154. 
Var.  Humei,  Bailey.  Fls.  semi-double,  whitish  or  blush 
with  darker  center.  B.R.  379.  Var.  rosea,  Bailev.  Fls. 
bright  rose-colored,  fragrant,  more  or  less  double. 
L.B.C.  1 1 : 1035. 

6.  Delaviyi,  Franch.  Woody  or  subshrubby,  branch- 
ing, glabrous,  3  ft.,  more  or  less  stoloniferous:  Ivs. 
tematc,  somewhat  glaucous  beneath,  1  ft.  long;  segms. 
lanceolate  or  ovate-lanceolate.  2-4  in.  long,  cuneate, 
decurrent  and  confluent  at  base:  fls.  small  (about  2  in. 
across),  dark  purple  or  velvety  crimson;  petals  sub- 
orbicular,  5-9,  remarkable  for  their  firm  substance; 
stamens  yellow:  carpels  5,  glabrous,  spreading.  July. 
China,  at  high  altitudes.  Var.  angustfloba,  Behd.  & 
Wils.,  has  more  finelv  divided  Ivs.,  the  lfts.  being  nar- 
row-lanceolate. G.C".  III.  53:403  (as  P.  Delarayi).— In 
Ireland  P.  Dtlatayi  is  said  to  be  cut  to  the  ground 
sometimes  by  the  winter  but  it  throws  up  new  shoots 
in  spring.  Somewhat  like  P.  lutea  except  in  color  of  fls. 

OC.  Disk  little  if  at  all  expanded  and  not  enveloping  base 
of  carpels:  plants  herbaceous. 
d.  Blooms  sctfcral  on  one  at. 

7.  Vettchii,  Lynch.  Herbaceous,  2  ft.,  with  6  or  7 
Ivs.  on  st.:  Ivs.  shining,  light  green,  with  many  (about 
15)  very  acute  lancc-oblong  segms.  which  are  about 
J-^in.  broad;  petiole  of  lowest  If.  about  4-8  in.  long:  fls. 
several  on  the  st.  rather  than  solitary,  nearly  4  in. 
across,  often  nodding  and  sometimes  becoming  flat, 
purplish  crimson.  W.China.  G.C.  III.  46:2.  Gn.  73. 
p.  539.  R.H.  1914,  pp.  196,  197  —  A  recently  described 
species;  a  compact,  attractive  plant. 

DD.  Blooms  mostly  solitary  or  single  on  each  st.  (partial 
exception  in  Xo.  8  and  others  under  cult.). 
E.  LJts.  all  entire,  sometimes  confluent  at  base. 

8.  albifldra.  Pallas  (P.  edidis,  Salisb.).  Fig.  2722. 
Root  of  fusiform  parts  or  tubers:  st.  2-3  ft.,  often 
branching  and  bearing  from  2-5  fls.:  lower  Ivs.  biter- 
nate;  parts  petiolulatc  or  the  lateral  ones  sessile,  the 
lfts.  (secondary  lfts.)  3-4  in.  long,  oblong,  lanceolate  or 
elliptic,  veining  red:  peduncle  long,  often  with  a  large 
entire  or  lobed  bract ;  outer  sepal*  large,  leaflike;  petals 
large,  various  in  color,  usually  white  or  pink,  8  or  more; 
stamens  golden  yellow:  follicles  3-5,  ovoid,  rccurved- 
spreading,  wi  t  h  spiral  or  reflexed  st  igmas.  June.  Siberia, 
China,  Japan.  B.M.  1756.  F.S.  8:812.  Gn.  30:588  (var. 
Adrian);  50.  p.  170;  51:448.  J.H.  III.  58:493.  Gt.  7: 
362  (forms).  A  G.  23:643;  25:203. 

Var.  ReevesUna,  Loud.  (P.  Rrhrrii,  Hort.).  A 
double  form,  with  deep  red  petals.  P.M.  1 :197. 

Var.  sinensis,  Stcud.  (P.  chintnsis,  Vilm.).  A  tall 
Chinese  variety,  with  large,  double,  crimson  fls.  One 
of  the  commonest  forms  in  gardens.  B.M.  1768. 

Var.  festlva,  Blanch.  Fls.  double,  white,  with  a  few 
marks  of  carmine  in  the  center.  F.S.  8:790-91. 

Var.  Wbitleyi,  Hort.  (not  var.  Whitleui,  Anders., 
which  has  double  pinkish  fls  ).  Fls.  single,  large,  white. 
Gn.  36:8;  63,  p.  352. 

9.  oboviU,  Maxim.  (P.  oreog>ton,  8.  Moore).  Root 
or  rhizome  of  elongated  cylindrical  tubers:  st.  2  ft.  high: 
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lower  lvs.  twice  temate;  lfts.  membranaceous,  broadly 
orate  or  obovate,  more  or  leas  pubescent,  especially 
beneath,  the  central  one  stalked:  lis.  not  fragrant,  4-5 
in.  arros*,  white  according  to  G.C.  III.  57:290  (usually 
described  as  red-purple ) ;  petals  about  6,  obovate,  con- 
cave, very  obtuse:  sepals  white  or  pale  rose:  carpels 
recurved,  the  seeds  blue-black  and  berry-like.  June. 
Siberia,  N.  China,  Japan. 

10.  conAcea,  Boiss.  Allied  to  P.  allnftora:  glabrous, 
the  st.  nearly  simple  and  reddish:  lvs.  coriaceous, 
glaucous  beneath,  the  lower  ones  bitcrnate;  lfts, 
broad:  fls.  bright  crimson:  carpels  2-3,  deflexed, 
brous;  seeds  dark  purple.  June.  Spain,  N.  Afr. 

11.  corallina,  Retx.  Tall,  from  carroufonn  roots: 
lower  lvs.  biternate  or  rarely  triternate;  Ifts.  ovate  or 
obovate,  glabrous,  or  pubescent  beneath:  fls.  purple 
or  rarely  whitish  or  even  yellowish:  carpels  about  5, 
*preading  or  recurved,  densely  tomentose  when  young 
but  glabrous  at  ma- 
turity; seed*  round,  ..qf  f* 
reddish  to  dark  blue 
and  becoming  black. 
April,  May.  S.  Eu. 

12.  Cambessedesii, 

Wtllk.  Like  P.  cor- 
allina,  but  that 
species  has  glaucous- 
green  never  purple 
IVE  and  hairy  car- 
pels: herbaceous  per- 
ennial, about  1  1  it, 
simple,  erect  and  gla- 
brous: lvs.  temately 
pinnatisect,  with 
ovate  -  lanceolate  or 
oblong  acute  entire 
glabrous  segms.  that 
are  deep  green  above 
and  purple  beneath: 
fls.  deep  rose-pink, 
solitary,  erect,  3j-j 
in.  arrow,  the  petals 
5-10,bniailly  obovate 
ami  crenulate;  sta- 
mens many,  with  pur- 
ple filaments  and  yellow  anthers:  carpels  5-7,  erect, 

tlabrous  and  shining,  purple.  Balearic  Isls.,  Corsica. 
l.M.  8161. 

EE.  LJU.  mart  or  less  Inbed. 
T.  Lvs.  and  st.  glabrous  throughout. 

13.  tenuifdlia,  Linn.  Fig.  2723.  Root  or  rhizome 
creeping,  tuberous:  st.  1-1 H  ft.  high,  1-fld.,  densely 
leafy  up  to  the  fl. :  lvs.  temate,  glabrous,  cut  into  numer- 
ous segxns.  often  leas  than  1  line  broad:  fl.  erect;  pet- 
als  dark  crimson,  elliptic-cuncate,  1-1V6  in.  long;  an- 
thers shorter  than  the  filaments;  stigma  red,  spirally 
recurved:  follicles  2-3,  about  ^jin.  long.  June.  Cau- 
casus region.  B.M.  928.  A.G.  17:058.  Var.  fldre- 
pleno,  Hort.  (Fig.  2723).  Fls.  double,  crimson.  F.8. 
4 :308.  Var.  hybrid*,  Hort.  Fls.  of  a  rich  crimson  color: 
lvs.  very  pretty. 

14.  anomala,  Linn.  Root  tuberous:  st.  2-3  ft.,  1-fld., 
glabrous:  lvs.  biternate,  glabrous  beneath,  cut  into 
numerous,  confluent  lanceolate  long-acute  segms.:  fl. 
bright  crimson,  very  large;  outer  sepals  often  produced 
into  compound  leafy  points;  petals  obovate  to  oblong: 
follicles  3-5.  ovoid,  arcuate,  tomentose  or  glabrous. 
June,  July.  Eu.  and  Asia.  B.M.  1754.  Gn.  67,  p.  375. 

Var.  msfgnis.  Lynch.  The  variety  most  cult.:  st. 
1  •  i-2  ft.  high:  lvs.  about  10,  the  lower  ones  very  large, 
gradually  reducing  to  the  fl.:  carpels  with  red  pubes- 

C.  A.  Mey.  Lvs.  deeply  lobed:  fls. 


15.  officinalis,  Linn.  (/'.  fulgida.  Sabine).  Fig.  2724. 
St.  stout,  2-3  fl.  high,  1 -headed:  lvs.  dark  above,  pale 
beneath,  the  lowest  more  divided  than  the  others,  hav- 
ing 15-20  oblong-lanceolate  lft.*..  1  in.  or  more  broad: 
outer  sepals  leaf  like;  petals  dark  crimson,  IJ4-3  in. 
broad,  obovate;  stigmas  crimson,  recurved:  follicles 
2—3,  becoming  1  in.  long.  May,  June.  Eu.  One  of  the 
old  forms  in  gardens.  B.M.  1784.  Gn.  53,  p.  233.— By 
some  combined  with  /'.  perrgrina. 

Var.  ilbo-plena,  Hort.  Fls.  double,  white  tinged 
with  red.  Gn.  19:14.  Garden  forms  are  given  trade 
names,  as:  ancmorvrflbra,  crimson,  globular  fls.,  with  a 
mass  of  twisted  crimson  stamens,  edged  with  vellow. 
A  G.  17:663.  Gn.  31:512;  bldnda,  pale  pink;  lobata 
lvs.  distinctly  lobed:  fls.  cerise-salmon,  a  very  unusual 
color.  Gn.  79,  p.  351 ;  rdsra,  rich  deep  rose;  Sabini,  rich 
deep  crimson  petals  and   yellow  stamens.  L.B.C. 

11:1075. 
"\  Var.  f  estiva,  Tausch. 

Fls.  white,  with  red 
centers.  Native  of  Eu. 


2723.  P«mi»  tenuifoli*.  (  X  VQ 


Var. 


cent,  at  Last  in  the 
upper  part. 

16.  peregrins,  Mill. 
Sts.  about  lV^-2  ft. 

igh:  lvs.  5-6  on  a  St., 
deep  green  and  gla- 
brous above,  pale  green 
and  pilose  beneath ; 
otherwise  the  lvs.  and 
fls.  are  much  like  those 
of  P.  officinalis.  Eu. — 
Two  garden  forms  with 
double  fls.  are:  amar- 
anthescens  sphirica, 
and  pulcherrxma  plena, 
the  latter  dim-ring 
from  the  former  in  the 
purple  shade  of  crim- 
son fls.  This  species- 
name  is  used  bv  Huth 
'     ™     to  cover  a  number  of 

the  forms 

species. 

17.  paradoxa,  G.  Anders.  Plant  one  of  thedwarfest: 
lvs.  in  a  dense  tuft;  lfts.  3-lobcd  and  incised:  fls.  purple- 
red:  carpels  pressed  closely  together.  S.  Eu.— Differs 
from  perrgrina  by  smaller  ovate  and  more  glaucous 
lvs.,  lfts.  more  divided  and  crowded.  Var.  fimbriiu, 
Hort.  Double  purple  fls.,  with  projecting  purple 
stamens;  very  pretty,  but  not  much  cult,  in  Amer.  The 
species  is  sometimes  referred  to  P.  pcregrina. 

18.  arietlna,  G.  Anders.  St.  2-3  ft.  high,  hairy  toward 
the  top:  lvs.  5-6  on  a  st.,  rather  glaucous  and  pubes- 
cent beneath;  segms.  oblong  to  oblong-lanceolate, 
strongly  confluent,  decurrent:  fls.  always  solitary,  dark 
red,  large:  follicle*  3-4,  densely  tomentose,  ovoid, 
spreading  widely,  becoming  1  in.  long,  strongly  arched; 
stigma  recurved.  S.  Eu.  B.R.  819  (as  P.  cretica). — 
There  are  a  number  of  horticultural  varieties,  under 
vernacular  names.  Andcrsonii,  bright  rose;  Baxtrri, 
crimson;  crHica,  blush-pink.  The  species  is  by  some 
combined  with  pertgrina. 

19.  decora,  G-  Anders.  Tubers  oblong:  sts.  2-3  ft. 
high :  lvs.  honiontal,  diminishing  to  the  top;  lfts. oblong- 
obtuse:  fls.  rather  small,  deep  purple;  petals  few,  small, 
narrow,  j>cduncle  long:  follicles  hairy,  large,  spreading 
from  the  base  when  mature.  S.  Eu.  Var.  alba,  Hort., 
has  satiny  white  lis.,  slightly  tinted  pink.  Gn.  72, 
p.  291. 

Var.  PilUsii,  G.  Anders.  Lvs.  narrow-oblong:  fls. 
rich  crimson.  G.  29:225. 
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Var.  eUtior,  G.  Anders.  Lvs.  broadly  oblong:  :1s  rich 
crimson,  very  large:  receptacle  with  few  processes,  and 
a  connection  between  the  carpels  at  their  base  of  similar 
surface  and  appearance  to  that  of  the  carpels. 

P.  Bratrri.  Boiaa.  A  Ileut.  (P.  corailina  var.  fir..:,  it,  Hutht.  Fls. 
red,  varyuiK  to  while:  carpels  densely  white-tomenloae:  allied  to 
P.  officinalis  and  P.  corailina  in  lva.  and  habit. — P.  c6rncat  Micber. 
Much  like  P.  coriaeea. — P.  BmAdu,  Wall.  Closely  related  to  and 
sometimes  respiriiiii  as  a  synonym  of  P.  anomala.  H.M.  5719. 
Gn.  45:70. — P.  Atuni/ts,  Itrts.  (P.  perpgrina  var.  bumins.  Huth). 
Km  her  low:  fls.  bright  red:  carpels  glabrous  or  very  nearly  so. 
B.M.  1422. — P.  murocdrpa.  Boisa.  A  Keut.  Allied  to  the  pr  eroding 
and  referred  to  it  by  Hutu,  but  dwarfer.  Var.  Jonathan  Gibson  is  a 
garden  form,  with  very  downy  lva. — P.  m6Ui*,  G.  Anders.  Low, 
about  1  ft.,  with  1  ft  to  tbc  st. :  Irs.  dull  green  above,  glaucous  and 
pubescent  beneath,  with  many  oblong-lanceolate  segma:  fls.  deep 
red  and  aubaesaile:  carpels  2-3.  pilose,  erect-curved.    A  doubtful 


allied  to  P.  anomala.  L.B.C.  13:12(13. — P.  piiorn*,  Sima. 
to  P.  officinalis  probably:  lva  hairy  below,  margins  red. — 
P.  ftusm,  Biv.  (P.  corailina  var.  Ruaaii.  Huth).  Allied  to  P.  cor- 


species 

Allied 


allma.  but  with  the  I  vs.  decidedly  hairy  below. — P.  ***iii/l6ra. 
Sims.  Nearly  related  to  P.  mollis:  very  fow:  fit.  auhaeasile,  white. 
—P.  triUrruUa.  Pallas  (P.  corailina  var.  Pallanii.  Huth).  Differs 
n  P.  corailina  in  ita  rounded  lva.,  green  at.,  and  rose  or  whitish 
B.M.  1441  (P.  dauric.  R  c  jym 

L.  H.  B.f 


PAINTED  LEAF:  Euphorbia  htlrraphyUa. 
PAL  AF  6.XI  A  HOOKERIANA:  Polyopia*,. 
PALAQDT0M: 


PAL  A  LA  (after  Anton  Palau  v  V'erdera,  professor  of 
botany  at  Madrid  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury). Also  written  Palava,  under  which  name  it 
appears  in  lists.  MalvAcae.  Flower-garden  herbs. 

Annual  or  perennial,  tomentose  or  somewhat  gla- 
brous: lvs.  usually  lobed,  dissected  or  sinuate:  bractleta 
0:  fls.  purple  or  purplish,  axillary,  peduncled,  solitary: 
calyx  5-cut;  stamens  in  a  column  which  is  much  divided 
at  the  top;  ovary  many -celled;  style  stigmatosc  at  the 
apex:  carpels  crowded  without  order. — Specie*  9  in 
1908,  as  accepted  by  Ulbrich  in  Engler's  Jahrb.  42; 
Peru  and  Chile. 

dissecta,  Benth.  {P.fiexubta,  Mast.).  Slender  annual, 
branched  from  roots:  sts.  8-12  in.  long,  ascending, 
flexuous  above:  li.- -talks  1-2  in.  long;  blades  1-2  in. 
long  and  broad,  triangular  in  outline,  pinnatifid,  the 
eegms.  lobed;  lobes  obtuse:  fls.  many,  well  separated 
from  the  foliage,  about  1  in.  across,  lilac  with  whitish 
center,  the  stamens  rose-purple  and  arranged  in  5 
longitudinal  Beries;  styles  25-30.  Peru.  B.M.  5768. 
H.F.  II.  12:43.  L.  H.  B. 

PALAVA:  Palaua, 

PALIS6TA  (named  in  honor  of  A.  M.  F.  J.  Palisot  de 
Beauvois,  1752-1820,  French  administrator,  traveler 
and  botanist).  CommelinAcer.  Perennial  herbs,  some- 


grown  as  pot  or  tub 
houses,  for  the  foliage. 


Stem  or  caudex  either  long  or  very  short,  simple  or 
nearly  so,  with  the  lvs.  crowded  at  the  top  or  base:  lvs. 
long,  parallel-veined,  hairy  when  young  and  the  mar- 
gins with  reddish  or  grayish  hairs:  fls.  mostly  white  or 
purplish  or  rose,  in  many  small  cymes  which  are 
arranged  in  a  dense  or  elongated  panicle  on  mostly 
1  peduncle  that  is  terminal  or  essentially  so;  sepals  and 

rtals  3,  the  latter  obovatc;  stamens  3.  perfect,  and  2  or 
bearded  staminodes;  ovary  3-celled,  with  1-several 
ovules  in  each:  fr.  a  colored  fleshy  or  succulent  inde- 
biscent  berrv. — Species  aliout  IS,  inTrop.  Afr.  Little 
known  in  cult,  outside  of  collections.  The  lvs.  are  often 
banded  or  striped,  and  the  colored  hairs  make 
conspicuous.  For  cult.,  see  Commelina,  p.  835. 


P.  Atbertii.  Grati).  8ub-cauleseent:  much  like  P.  Elisabeth.-, 
but  lvs.  not  variegated  and  petioles  without  marginal  hairs,  also 


sing:  lvs.  very  dark  green,  grayish  hairy  beneath, 
to  3  It.  long  and  4  10  in.  wide,  long-attenuate  to  petiole,  the  latter 
widely  channeled.  Habitat  not  given.— P.  Barter*.  Hook.  f.  Sta, 
1-5  in.  long,  with  lvs.  near  the  base  (i.  e.,  practically  radical),  the 
young  parts  shaggy  hairy:  lvs.  to  2  ft.  long  by  about  4  in.  wide, 
obovate-lanccolale,  abruptly  contracted  into  a  tip  1  in.  long,  at 


maturity  with  densely  hairy  margins  but  otherwise  often  nearly 
glabrous:  infl.  about  2  in.  long  (or  longer  in  cult.),  very  many-fid.: 
fls-  pale  purplish.  I'pper  Guinea.  BTm.  5318.— P.  bicolor.  Mast., 
imperfectly  known,  has  oblong-obovate  lvs.  about  I  ft.  long,  with 
a  broad  band  in  center  of  greenish  yellow,  the  margins  brown-hairy 
and  fleshy  petiole  with  broad  purplish  band.  I'pper  Guinea. — P. 
KlUnUth*.  Gentil  (P.  Pynacrtii  var.  Elisabeths?,  Hart.).  Caules- 
cent: lva.  long-acuminate,  obovate-lanceolate,  marked  with  greenish 
yellow  variegation  along  the  median  line,  2-3  ft.  long  and  4- in  in. 
wide,  long-attenuated  to  petiole,  the  latter  thick  and  several  inches 
long,  broadly  canaliculate  with  rufeacent  hairs  on  the  margin. 
Habitat  not  given.  G.C.  III.  48:423.  Gt.  04.  p.  49. — P.  Pynaertii, 
Wildem.  The  plant  in  cult,  seems  to  be  the  varicgated-lvd  form 
and  which  is  probably  the  same  as  P.  Elisabeths-,  although  the 
latter  is  said  to  differ  in  general  form  of  growth  and  to  have  longer 


lvs.  and  with  widely  channeled  petiole.  Trop.  Afr. 

8t.  5  7 


R.B.  35:37a 

(as  fol.  var.). — P.  ScJtwtin/urtkit ,  Clarke.  8t.  3-7  in.  long  and  V»in- 
diarn-.  with  2  or  3  lvs.  at  the  nodes:  lvs.  to  2  ft.  or  somewhat  more 
and  H  in.  broad,  elliptic,  abort-acuminate  at  either  end,  densely 
hairy  on  margin  but  more  or  less  gUbrate  otherwise:  infl.  4-7  in. 
long,  rylindric  and  very  dense,  containing  several  hundred  fls.  Trop. 
Afr.,  widely  spread.  G.W.  8.  p.  553. — P.  tkyrtifiira.  Benth. 
Shaggy-hairy  on  young  parts,  the  sta.  to  IS  ft.  long:  lva  very 
large,  lanee-obovate  or  oblong-elliptic,  the  margins  drnwly  hairy: 
aide  often  2  in.  wide  ana  10  in.  long:  ovary 


fls.  white,  in  a  loose  panicle  ofteu  2  in.  wide  and  in  in.  long:  ovary 
glabrous:  berry  tiin.  or  more  diam.,  blue.  L'ppef  and  Lower 
Guinea.    The  Ihchorimmlra  thyaiana.  Hort.  (G.C.  III  28:302. 

L.  H.  B. 

PALIXTRUS  (ancient  Greek  name).  Rhamn&txx. 
Ornamental  woody  plants  sometimes  grown  for  their 
attractive  foliage  and  curiously  shaped  fruits. 

Trees  or  shrubs:  stipules  usually  changed  into  spines: 
lvs.  alternate,  3-nerved,  entire  or  serrate:  fls.  small,  per- 
fect, in  axillary  or  sometimes  terminal  cymes;  petals 
5,  2-lobed;  stamens  5:  fr.  woody.  3-celled,  depressed 
subglobose,  with  a  broad  orbicular  horizontal  wing; 
cells  1 -seeded. — Six  species  from  8.  Eu.  to  Tonkin, 
China,  and  Japan. 

These  are  spiny  trees  or  shrubs  sometimes  procum- 
bent with  two-ranked  generally  ovate  medium-sized 
leaves  and  small  greenish  yellow  flowers  in  axillary 
clusters  followed  by  orbicular  broadly  winged,  curiously 
shaped  fruits  resembling  a  head  with  a  broad-brimmed 
hat.  The  one  species  cultivated  in  this  country  is 
not  reliably  hardy  north  of  Washington,  D.  C;  in  Mas- 
sachusetts it  is  killed  every*  winter  almost  to  the 
ground  even  with  protection,  and  the  young  shoots 
flower  but  bear  no  fruit.  It  is  not  very  ornamental, 
but  the  dark  green  foliage  is  pretty  and  the  curious 
fruits  are  interesting.  It  thrives  in  any  well-drained 
soil  and  prefers  a  sunny  and  warm  position.  Propaga- 
tion is  by  seeds  stratified  or  sown  m  autumn  and  by 
layers  or  root-cuttings. 


Splna-Chrtsti,  Mill.  (P.  amtrAlis,  Gaertn.  P.  aeuUA- 
tu>,  Lam.  Zlzyrphus  Paliurus,  Willd.  Fthdmnus  Pali- 
urtu,  Linn.).  Jercsalkm  Thorn.   Christ's  Thorn. 


Spreading,  spiny  shrub  or  small  tree  to  20  ft.,  sometimes 
procumbent:  branches  brown:  1  of  the  2  spines  at  the 
base  of  the  petioles  straight,  the  other  hooked  and 
recurved:  lvs.  rather  slender-pet ioled,  ovate,  usually 
unequal  at  the  rounded  base,  obtuse,  minutely  ser- 
rulate, glabrous,  dark  green  above,  pale  or  grayish 
beneath,  %-\  1  2  in.  long:  fls.  in  axillary  short -peduncled 
cymes:  fr.  brownish  yellow,  about  %-\  in.  across, 
glabrous.  June,  Julv.  S.  Eu.  to  Himalayas  and  N. 
China.  B.M.  1893;  2535  (as  P.  rirgatu*.)  G.C.  III. 
50:377. — This  plant  is  supposed  to  have  furnished 
the  crown  of  thorns  which  was  placed  on  the  head  of 
Christ  before  his  crucifixion;  tit  hers  think  Zityphus 
Spina-Chri*H  to  be  the  shrub  the  crown  was  made  of. 
These  two  shrubs  resemble  each  other  closely,  but  tbc 
branches  are  whitish  and  the  frs.  berry-like  in  Zizy- 
phus;  the  shape  of  the  spines  is  exactly  the  same  in  both 


P.  arimtatu,  Hems],  Tree,  to  30  ft.:  sometimes  unarmed:  Ira 
2—4  in.  long,  glabrous:  fr.  1  1  4  in.  across,  glabrous,  purplish. 
China.  This  but  recently  intro  specie*  in  perhaps  the  most  orna- 
mental of  the  genus;  it  has  not  proved  hardy  at  the  Arnold  Arbor- 
rtum. — /'.  rnmosiMtmiM.  I'oir.  I  P.  Auhletia.  It  cm  A  Sclmlt.). 
Shrub  similar  to  P.  Spina-Christi.  but  with  both  apines  straight, 
with  larger  Irs.  pubescent  lieneath.  and  smaller  tonietil.«  frs. 
with  narrow  wing.  China.  Japuu.  AbFKEO  RSHDHL 
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PALM.  Palms  ore  amongst  the  most  striking  plants 
in  tropical  floras.  The  tall  mostly  straight  unbranched 
trunks  surmounted  by  a  spreading  canopy  of  huge  pin- 
nate or  digitate  leaves  distinguish  them  from  nearly  all 
other  forms  of  vegetation.  They  are  widely  spread  in 
warm  regions,  being  most  abundant  in  America  and 
Asia  and  few  in  Africa.  They  are  particularly  conspic- 
uous in  the  Pacific  Islands.  Although  the  palms  arc 
such  bold  and  interesting  plants,  the  species  are  imper- 
fectly understood.  This  is  due  to  the  great  difficulty 
of  making  herbarium  specimens,  to  the  fact  that  the 
greater  number  of  botanists  are  residents  of  regions  in 
which  palms  do  not  grow,  and  to  the  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  various 
botanical  characters.  Many  of  the  palms  have  been 
named  first  from  cultivated  specimens,  and  often  before 
the  flowers  and  fruits  are  known.  When  the  specimens 
finally  come  to  fruit,  the  names  are  usually  shifted, 
causing  much  confusion.  The  proper  generic  position 
of  a  palm  mav  be  unknown  for  several  years  after  it 
becomes  popular  in  the  horticultural  trade.  Consider 
the  changes  in  nomenclature  which  have  occurred  in 
palms  that  have  been  referred  to  the  genera  Areca  and 
Kentia. 

The  species  of  palms  are  not  very  numerous  as 
compared  with  orchids,  composites  and  grasses.  They 
probably  do  not  greatly  exceed  1,200,  as  at  present 
known,  although  more  than  that  number  have  been 
described.  Bent  ham  A  Hooker  accept  132  genera,  and 
Drude,  in  Engler  A  Prantl's  "Pflanzenfamilien," 
accept  12ft  genera.  Most  of  the  genera  are  small,  and 
many  of  them  are  monotypic.  The  largest  genera  are 
Calamus,  with  about  200  species,  all  Old  World,  mostly 
Asian;  Geonoma,  with  about  100  species,  all  American; 
Bart ris,  about  100,  American;  Chamiedorca,  with 
about  60,  all  American;  Licuala,  with  30,  ranging  from 
eastern  Asia  to  Australia;  Dcsmoncus,  about  25, 
American;  Cocos,  30,  all  confined  to  America  but  the 
coconut,  which  is  now  cosmopolitan;  Pinanga,  with 
about  25  species,  of  the  oriental  tropics;  Areca,  nearly 
two  down,  oriental.  Many  of  the  species,  particularly 
in  the  small  genera,  are  restricted  to  very  small  geo- 
graphical regions,  often  to  one  island  or  to  a  group  of 
islands.  The  palms  represent  an  old  type  of  vegetation, 
and  they  are  now,  probably,  on  the  decline,  as  measured 


2723.  Flower  and  fruit  of  Pritchardia  Wrightii.  -a.  flower  in 
antheeis,  with  one  Ktnmt  remaining  attached  to  corolla-tube;  6, 
Sower  in  lengthwise  section,  segments  and  anthers  wanting;  r, 
anther,  dorsal  view;  d,  anther,  ventral  view;  *,  length  wis*  section 
of  carpel;  /,  young  fruit,  with  remains  of  sterile  carpel  at  apes;  g, 
taction  of  kernel,  showing  entire  seed  inside;  h,  section  of  seed 
sjoog  line  of  raphe. 

m  geological  epochs.— Perhaps  the  most  complete 
account  of  the  botany  of  certain  groups  of  palms  is  by 
0  Beecari  in  such  works  as:  "The  species  of  Calamus/' 
Le  Palme  Aniericane  della  tribu  della  Coryphetr," 
".Votes  on  Philippine  Palms,"  and  many  smaller 
papers.  O.  F.  Cook  has  also  written  extensively  of 
the  .American  species. 
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General  ckaraetcristict. 

The  members  of  this  family  arc  essentially  tropical 
in  habitat,  arc  highly  ornamental  in  appearance,  and 
many  of  them  also  of  very  great  economic  value,  their 
fruits,  stems  and  leaves  not  only  entering  largely  into 
the  manufactured  products  of  both  Europe  and  America 


2726.  Flowers  and  fruit  of  Thrinax  Wendlandiana. — a,  top  part 
of  flowering  branchlet;  o,  flower;  r,  fruiting  perianth,  seen  from 
above,  from  which  the  fruit  has  been  taken;  «t,  trait;  a,  longi- 
tudinal section  of  seed,  through  embryo. 

but  also  providing  both  food  and  shelter  for  thousands 
of  the  inhabitants  of  tropical  countries.  One  notable 
characteristic  of  palms  in  general  is  their  unbranched 
stems,  the  exceptions  to  this  rule  being  very  few  and 
most  ly  limited  to  the  members  of  one  genus,  Hyphtenc, 
of  which  the  doum  palm  of  Egypt,  H.  ihebaica,  is  the 
best  example.  While  these  unbranched  stems  form  a 
prominent  feature  in  connection  with  this  order  of 
plants,  yet  great  variations  arc  found  in  size  and  habit, 
some  of  them  towering  up  like  a  slender  marble  shaft 
to  a  height  of  more  than  100  feet  and  then  terminating 
in  a  crown  of  magnificent  plume-like  leaves,  while  others 
may  reach  a  height  of  only  3  to  4  feet  when  fully 
developed,  and  some  species  are  permanent  lv  stemless. 
In  some  examples  the  stems  are  so  long  anil  slender  that 
a  scandent  habit  is  the  result;  these  rope-like  stems  of 
the  rattan  palms  in  particular  arc  described  as  wander- 
ing through  the  tops  of  some  of  the  great  trees  of  the 
Malayan  Peninsula  to  a  length  of  several  hundred  feet, 
—reported  as  long  as  1,700  feet,  but  report  unreliable. 

The  foliage  of  the  palms  is  of  two  chief  kinds,  the 
fan-veined  leaves,  in  which  the  venation  radiates  from 
a  common  center,  and  the  feather-veined,  in  which  the 
veins  run  out  from  the  sides  of  a  long  midrib,  the  leaf 
being  frequently  divided  into  long  narrow  segments. 
Of  the  first  group,  the  common  fan  palm,  Livirtona 
chinensit,  is  a  good  example,  while  the  date  palm,  I'hcc- 
nix  daclylifera,  and  also  the  coconut,  Cocoa  nuciftra, 
are  common  examples  of  the  feather -veined  class. 
There  are  also  minor  characteristics  of  foliage  that 
mark  many  of  the  genera,  some  having  pinnate  leaves 
with  erose  ti|>s,  a  few  having  bipinnate  leaves  (as  Car- 
yota  uren*),  others  with  flabellatc  leaves  having  erose 
segments,  and  many  with  the  segments  of  the  leaves 
bifid  or  split  at  the  tips. 

The  flowers  of  palms  in  general  are  not  specially 
attractive  either  in  size  or  coloring,  many  of  them  being 
greenish  white  or  yellow,  and  some  orange  or  red;  but 
these  flowers  are  produced  in  prodigious  quantities  by 
some  of  the  species,  perhaps  the  most  prolific  in  this 
respect  being  the  talipot  palm  (Corypha  umbraculifiTa), 
which  throws  up  a  branching  inflorescence  to  a  height 
of  30  feet  above  the  foliage,  such  an  inflorescence 
having  been  estimated  to  include  fully  60,000,000 
flowers!  This,  of  course,  applies  only  to  wild  specimens. 

The  seeds  of  palms  are  also  found  in  many  sizes  and 
various  shapes,  ranging  from  the  siie  of  a  iiea  in  some 
of  the  Thrinax  to  the  unwieldy  fruit  of  the  double  coco- 
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nut,  Ijodaicta  maldiinca,  which  will  sometimes  weigh 
forty  pounds  each  and  require  several  years  to  reach 
maturity. 

As  a  rule,  the  members  of  any  single  genus  of  |>ahns 
arc  found  in  one  hemisphere,  either  the  eastern  or 
as  the  case  may  be,  probably  the  greater  rium- 


plant  has  been  exhausted,  death 


*;  6. 

of  fruit;  /,  seed  as  i 
sction  through  ombryo. 


bcr  of  species  being  of  Asiatic  and  American  origin, 
rather  than  African.  An  apparent  exception  iB  found 
to  this  system  of  hemispheric  distribution  in  the  case 
of  the  coconut,  this  plant  being  so  very  widely  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  tropical  world  that  its  original 
habitat  is  still  in  doubt.  On  the  other  hand,  some  spe- 
cies are  known  to  be  very  local  in  their  natural  Btate, 
in  proof  of  which  the  howeas  may  be  cited;  this  genus 
has  been  found  only  within  the  circumscribed  area  of 
Lord  Howe's  Island,  which,  from  a  comparative  point 
of  view,  may  be  termed  merely  a  fragment  of  land 
(probably  of  volcanic  origin),  a  mere  dot  on  the  broad 
bosom  of  the  South  Pacific. 

Few  palms  are  found  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  as  natives,  the  most  common  being  the  well- 
known  palmetto,  Sabal  Palmetto,  a  member  of  the  fan- 
leaved  section,  to  which  many  of  the  American  palms 
belong.  But  while  the  species  of  palms  native  m  the 
United  States  are  limited  in  numbers,  yet  there  is  at 
least  one  unique  species  in  the  group  in  the  form  of 
Pseudopkanix  Sargrntii,  a  monotypic  palm,  that  is 
known  to  exist  in  a  wild  state  only  on  certain  of  the 
Florida  Keys,  and  in  limited  numliers  even  there,  and 
recently  in  Cuba  and  Santo  Domingo. 

Europe  is  even  less  favored  as  to  native  palms,  there 
being  but  one  species  known  there  in  that  condition, 

"ha^d ,i"bea,8°  *  tMa>7d  ' 


narativcly 
fri  i-t>, 


The  palm  tree  of  the  Bible  is  doubtless  the  date  palm, 
Pfuenix  dactylifera,  which  is  found  in  large  numbers 
throughout  Syria  to  this  day;  and  in  fact  the  small 
grove  of  dates  within  easy  reach  of  the  Syrian  house- 
holder forms  one  of  his  most  valuable  assets,  for  it 
provides  food  not  only  for  his  family,  but  frequently 
for  his  horses  or  camels  also. 

The  act  of  producing  flowers  does  not  necessarily  ter- 
minate the  life  of  a  palm,  though  in  some  instances 
such  an  effect  mav  be  produced  by  this  cause;  but  a 
singular  habit  has  been  noted  in  regard  to  the  flowering 
of  the  fish-tail  palm,  Caryota  went,  which  when  it 
reaches  maturity  begins  to  throw  out  a  flower-spike 
from  the  top  of  the  stem,  this  being  followed  by  succes- 
sive spike*  of  flowers,  and  ultimate  bunches  of  seeds 
from  the  top  of  the  plant  downward,  the  flower-spikes 
apiicaring  at  the  joints  of  the  stem,  and  when  this  pro- 
cess of  (lowering  has  proceeded  down  to  the  ground,  or 


icing;  a 
widely 


until  the  vitality  of  the 
ensues. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  species  of  palms  that 
develop  a  soboliferous  habit,  throwing  up  a  number  of 
shoots  from  the  base  of  the  plant,  Rhapis  fialnllifor- 
min,  sometimes  known  as  the  ground  rattan,  bein» 
good  example  of  this  class,  among  which  the 
grown  and  elegant  Chrynalidocarpus  ItUescrrm  is  also 
found,  together  with  the  geonomas,  some  of  the  phoenix 
and  various  other  genera.  Many  of  the  palms  are 
unisexual,  but  there  are  also  many  others  in  which  both 
male  and  female  flowers  are  produced  on  the  same 
spadix,  in  some  examples  the  males  being  grouped 
together  near  the  ends  of  the  branches  of  the  inflores- 
cence and  the  females  nearer  to  the  main  stem,  while 
in  others  a  female  is  placed  between  two  males,  thus 
arranging  the  flowers  in  threes. 

Cross-pollination  of  palms  by  artificial  means  has 
probably  been  seldom  practised,  there  being  few  culti- 
vated collections  in  which  the  opportunity  for  such  an 
operation  has  presented  itself ;  but  it  seems  highly  prob- 
able that  such  cross-fertilization  has  been  accidentally 
effected  among  wild  plants,  for  in  large  lots  of  seed- 
lings intermediate  forms  are  frequently  seen,  this 
peculiarity  having  been  noted  among  howea  seedlings, 
where  forms  intermediate  between  H.  Btlmorcana  and 
H.  Fonteriana  are  found,  and  sometimes  seedlings 
that  seem  to  combine  the  characteristics  of  //.  Btlmo- 
rcana  antl  those  of  its  near  relative  liedyscepe  Canlcr- 
buryana.  Similar  variations  from  a  given  type  have 
also  been  noted  among  the  phevnix,  several' so-called 
species  being  most  likely  merely  varieties. 

Many  palms  are  armed  with  stout  thorns  or  prickles, 
not  only  the  stems  but  also  the  leaves  and  even  the 
fruits  in  some  species  being  thus  guarded,  these  prickles 
being  usually  verv  hard  and  tough.  In  some  cases, 
notably  Acanthorhiia  acultata,  the  prickles  around 
the  stem  are  often  branched,  and  are  decidedly  unpleas- 
ant to  come  in  contact  with.  In  the  case  of  Desmoncus, 
this  being  the  western  representative  of  the  rattan 
palms,  the  tip  of  the  midrib  of  the  leaf  is  continued  in 
the  form  of  a  hooked  spine,  and  helps  to  support  the 
plant  in  its  scandent  career.  The  sharp  spines  of  cer- 
tain palms  are  used  for  poisoned  arrows  by  some  of 
the  South  American  tribes,  these  arrowB  being  pro- 
jected through  a  blow-pipe  formed  from  a  section  of 
the  hollow  stem  of  another  palm.  Among  the  siiecies  of 
Phfrnix,  it  is  often  found  that  several  of  the  leaflets 
nearest  to  the  base  of  the  leaf  are  developed  as  spines, 
these  thorny  leaflets  becoming  stiff  and  hard,  and  capa- 
ble of  making  a  very'  "ore  wound. 
The  verv  great  economical  value  of  many  of  the  palms 
mi  onlv  be  touched  upon  within  the  limits  of  the  pres- 
ent article,  the 
uses  to  which 
not  only  the 
fruits  but  also 
the  stems  and 
leaves  are  put 
bv  the  natives 
of  many  tropi- 
cal countries 
being  enough 
of  themselves 
to  fill  volumes. 
One  prominent 
example  of  this 
great  utility  is 
the  Palmyra 
palm,  of  which 
a  Hindoo  poet 
enumerated 
over  S00  differ- 
ent uses  Other 
notable  ex- 
amples include 


2728.  Flower*  »nd  fruit  of  Coccothrioix 
Miraguano. — o.  part  of  flowering  branchlet;  b, 
flower  from  which  ovary  hat  been  removed, 
inner  view;  c,  flower  viewed,  from  behind;  d. 
seed,  with  hilum  in  center;  r,  teed,  upper 
surface;  /,  seed  in  transverse  section;  g. 
i  section  of  seed,  through  embryo. 
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the  coconut  palm,  the  fruit*  of  which  are  imported  by 
hundreds  of  tons  every  year,  and  in  addition  to  provid- 
ing a  valuable  food,  either  fresh  or  in  a  desiccated  con- 
dition, also  produce  that  very  valuable  fiber  from  which 
Re,  matting  and  a  great  variety  of  goods  are 
factured;  also  the  Phoenix  fanuly,  which  pro- 
the  dates  of  commerce  in  apparently  endless 
supply,  and  the  date  sugar  of  Bengal,  this  being  con- 
tributed by  f* hern  ix  syh*itria,  while  the  stems  of  date 
palms  are' often  used  in  house-building  in  the  East. 
Another  very  valuable  palm  product  is  found  in  palm 
oil,  this  being  largely  derived  from  the  fruits  of  Ebri* 
auineeruis,  the  oil  being  expressed  from  the  ripe  fruits 
in  much  the  same  manner  that  olive  oil  is  manufac- 
tured. The  rattan  of  commerce  is  chiefly  composed  of 
the  flexible  stems  of  various  calami,  the  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  this  material  being  sufficiently  attested  by  the 
great  variety  of  articles  manufactured  therefrom. 
Various  palms  have  been  mentioned  under  the  name  of 
"wine  palm,"  but  it  seems  likely  that  some  species  of 
Raphia  are  most  used  for  liquors,  some  portions  of  these 
palms  giving  a  large  amount  of  sap  when  tapped,  and 
as  the  juice  is  rich  in  sugar,  the  sap  soon  ferments  and 

may  become  strongly 
alcoholic.   The  best 
sago  is  pnxluced  from 
the  pith  of  Metroxy- 
lon   or   Sagus,  the 
trees  being  cut  down 
and  split  into  seg- 
ments lor  the  removal 
of  the  pith,  the  latter 
being  then  prepared 
in  a  rough  granulated 
form  for  export..  Sago 
is  also  procured  from 
Caryota   and  some 
other  genera,  but  the 
product  is  not  equal 
to  that  of  Metro xy- 
lon.   The  so-called 
whale  -  bone  brooms 
frequently    used  in 
stables  and  for  street- 
cleaning  are  mostly 
made  from  Piassaba 
( or   Piacaba )  fiber, 
this  being  gathered 
from  around  the  base 
of  plants  of  attaleas, 
mostly   A.  funifera. 
The  attaleas  also  produce  large  seeds  or  nuts,  those  of  A . 
funifera  being  known  as  coquilla-nuts,  and  very  largely 
used  for  ornamental  purposes,  being  very  hard  and  capa- 
ble of  receiving  a  fine  polish.  Many  small  articles  are 
manufactured  from  vegetable  ivory*  this  being  secured 
from  the  nuts  of  Phyirlrphas  macrocarpa,  a  singular  palm 
from  South  America,  bearing  a  large  fruit  in  which  are 
contained  from  six  'to  nine  of  the  ivory-nuts,  the  plant 
I---!'  having  a  short  and  sometimes  creeping  stem  from 
which  proceeds  a  noble  head  of  pinnate  fronds  that  are 
frequently  15  to  20  feet  in  length.  The  seeds  of  Areca 
Catechu,  after  preparation  with  lime  and  the  leaves  of 
the  pepper-plant,  become  the  betel-nut  of  the  East 
Indies,  so  much  used  by  the  natives  of  that  portion  of 
the  world  as  a  mild  stimulant.  The  cabbage  palm  of 
the  West  Indies  is  Oreodoxa  oleracea,  the  smooth  and 
straight  stems  of  which  are  frequently  80  to  100  feet 
high,  and  the  removal  of  the  "cabbage,"  so-called, 
means  the  destruction  of  such  a  tree,  for  the  portion 
eaten  is  composed  of  the  central  bud  in  which  the 
young  leaves  are  compactly  gathered  together. 

Botanical  structure. 

As  the  trunk  of  the  palm  rises,  the  leaves  underneath 
the  crown  die  and  fall.   Usually  the  old  petioles,  or 
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their  bases,  remain  for  some  time,  forming  a  shaggy 
capital  to  the  column;  this  is  well  marked  in  the  largo 
or  cabbage  palmetto  of  the  South.  The  palms  are 
mostly  trees,  and  sometimes  rise  to  the  height  of 
nearly  200  feet,  but  some  are  climbing  and  others  are 
low  shrubs.  Some  palms  are  only  a  foot  or  two  tall  at 


/ 

fruit  of 
of 

ing    branch,    b,  uncle 
flown  in  longitudinal 
fruit;  e,  teed,  from  the  rapbal 
/,  seed,  side  new;  g,  seed  in  longi- 
tudinal section  through  embryo. 


2730.  Flowers  and  fruit  of  Hemithhnai  compact*  a,  part  of 
branchial  i  6,  c,  flower*  in  an  thesis;  d,  t,  anthers,  from 
le;  /,  anther  from  inner  side;  g,  flower  with  anthers 
;  h,  lengthwise  section  of  ovary;  i,  fruit;  ft, seed;  /, length- 
maturity,  as  Malortiea.  In  some  species  the  stems  are 
prickly.  Usually  they  make  very  straight  comely  boles, 
but  a  few  species  produce  branches  above. 

The  inflorescence  of  palms  usually  arises  underneath 
or  in  the  crown,  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  clus- 
ters are  really  spadices,  although  often  branched,  and 
are  covered  in  the  bud  by  a  dry  spathe  composed  of  one 
or  several  leaves  or  parts.  The  remains  of  these  spathes 
are  well  shown  in  Fig.  2538  (page  2298).  In  the  upper 
cluster  on  the  left,  the  spathe  is  arching  over  the  fruits. 
The  blossoms  are  relatively  small,  and  usually  dull 
colored  and  not  showy,  but  in  some  species  the  spailix 
is  scarlet  or  yellow  and  often  very  gracefully  branched. 
The  spathes  are  sometimes  immense  woody  coverings, 
like  troughs  or  bowls. 

The  flowers  of  palms  are  not  greatly  differentiated  or 
specialized.  The  essential  structure  may  be  understood 
by  comparing  the  details  in  Figs.  2725  to  2731,  which 
are  adapted  from  Bcccari's  account  of  palms  i 
to  Cuba  in  Pomona 
College  Journal  of 
Economic  Botanv, 
February,  1913.  Of 
most  palms,  the 
flowers  arc  small  or 
minute,  quite  regu- 
lar, and  they  may 
be  either  hermaph- 
rodite, monoecious, 
or  dioecious.  Often 
the  whole  flower  is 
nearly  woody,  even 
the  perianth-parts 
being  hard  and 
scarcely  resembling 
petals.  In  most 
species  there  are 
two  series  of  peri- 
anth -  parts:  three 
distinct  imbricated 
sepals  inclosing 
three  distinct  or 
partially  united 

Setals.  Many  modi- 
cations  of"  this 
arrangement  are 
known,  however,  as 
in  the  case  of  cer- 
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tain  species  of  Thrinax  where  the  perianth  is  reduced 
and  defonned,  and  of  Nenga  where  the  sepals  are  longer 
than  the  petals.  There  are  nearly  always  six  stamens, 
both  in  the  pistillate  and  staminate  flowers,  and  except 
in  certain  species  of  Oreodoxa  (Roystonea)  ihey  are 
always  included.  They  are  often  in  two  series,  one 
opposite  the  sepals,  the  other  opposite  the  petals, 
always  free,  ana  nearly  always  inserted  on  the  short 
perianth-tube.  The  anthers  are  linear,  oblong  or  arrow- 
shaped,  two-celled,  the  pollen  usually  ellipsoid  or  nearly 
round,  very  rarely  minutely  spiny.  The  ovary  is  free, 
ovoid  or  oblong  or  globose,  and  often  found  in  a  rudi- 
mentary form  even  in  staminate  flowers,  but  some- 
times lacking  in  the  latter.  There  are  mostly  three  cells, 
but  four  and  even  up  to  seven  cells  are  known  in  rare 
cases.  The  ovule  in  each  cell  is  solitary  and  almost 
always  erect. 

Great  variety  characterises  palm  fruits.  Some  are 
dry  and  hard  almost  stone-like  fruits,  others  are  fleshy 
and  even  drupe-like.  In  many  species  there  is  a  hard 
fibrous  coating  to  the  fruit,  as  in  the  case  of  the  coco- 


2732.  A  palm-house. 


nut.  In  other  species  the  seed  is  free,  but  often  it  ad- 
heres to  the  inner  coat  of  the  fruit;  it  nearly  always 
contains  a  copious  albumen. 

The  individual  flowers  and  fruits  of  palms  are  borne 
on  a  large  inflorescence  (spadix)  which  mayor  may  not 
be  inclosed  in  a  sheath-like  structure  (spathe).  The 
form  and  branching  of  this  spadix  varies  much.  One 
character  that  seems  to  bold  is  that  of  the  branching, 
in  one  group  of  genera  the  spadix  being  either  simple  or 
imperfectly  branched,  if  compound  then  paniculate, 
such  as  is  found  in  Geonoma,  Euterpe,  and  allied 
genera;  and  in  others  the  spadix  is  always  pinnately 
branched,  the  ultimate  branches  distichous  if  greater 
ramification  is  present. 

Horticultural  importance,  and  culture. 

Palms  have  been  favorite  greenhouse  subjects  from 
the  period  of  the  first  development  of  the  glass  plant- 
house.  The  stereotyped  form  of  conservatory  is  a 
bread  or  nearly  square  structure,  with  narrow  benches 
around  the  sides  over  the  heating-pipes  and  a  palm-bed 
in  the  center.  In  these  conservatories  a  variety  of 
palms  will  succeed,  requiring  neither  a  very  high  tem- 
.  peraturenor  much  direct  sunlight.  ( Fig.  2732.)  In  fact, 
palms  usually  succeed  best  under  shaded  roofs.  The 
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palms  are  most  satisfactory  in  their  young  state,  before 
the  trunks  become  very  prominent,  and  before  the 
crowns  reach  the  glass.  The  larger  number  in  houses 
have  pinnate  or  pinnatisect  leaves,  and  these  species 
are  usually  the  more  graceful  in  habit,  although  the 
fan  palms  are  also  much  prized.  Small  palms  are  now 
in  great  demand  for  room  and  table  decoration,  and  a 
few  species  are  grown  in  enormous  quantities  for  this 
trade.  They  are  sold  when  small.  They  usually  perish 
before  they  are  large  enough  to  be  cumbersome.  *  Among 
the  most  popular  of  these  palms  are  Chrysalidocarpus 
lutescens.  Hour  a  Helmoreana  and  //.  ForMeriana,  Cocoa 
Wcddelliana,  Lirislona  chinensis,  and  possibly  one  or 
two  species  of  Phcenix. 

Some  palms  endure  considerable  frost  without  injury. 
Of  such  are  the  sabals  and  the  palmettoes  of  the  south- 
ern states.  The  saw  palmetto  (Serenoa  serrulata)  and 
the  blue  palmetto  (KhapidophyUum  Hystrii)  occur  as 
far  north  as  South  Carolina.  In  Asia,  Nannorhops 
occurs  naturally  as  far  north  as  34°  and  grows  in  the 
mountains  of  Afghanistan  where  snow  falls,  and  in 
Europe.  Chanuerops  (the  only  palm  indigenous  to 
Europe)  reaches  44  . 

The  genera  chiefly  known  to  horticulturists  arc  the 
following: 

Tribe  Arecejs.  Let.  pinnatisect,  the  Ifts.  free  or  joined 
so  as  to  form  a  plaited  limb,  the  sides  in  vernation 
reduplicate:  fis.   monacious  or  diacious:  seeds 
umbUicale,  with  ventral  raphe  and  dorsal  embryo. 
Areca,  Pinanga,  Kcntia,  Hydriastelc,  Kentiopsis, 
Hedyscepe,  Nenga,  Archontophcenix,  Rhopalostylis, 
Dictyosperma,  Ptychosperma,  Cyrtostachys,  Drymo- 
phlreus,   Cyphophcenix,   Clinostigma,  Cyphosperma, 
Euterpe,  Acanthophoenix,  Oreodoxa,  Acrlsta,  Bacularia, 
l.inoKpadix,  Howea,  Ccroxylon,  Verschaffeltia,  Dvpsis, 
Chanuedorea,  HvophorbCj  Roscheria,  Geonoma,  Calyp- 
trogyne,  Bentinekia,  Walhchia,  Didymosperma,  Arenga, 
Caryota,  Phytelephas,  Pseudophoenix,  (Enocarpus. 

Tribe  PnosNicE*.  Lvs.  pinnatisect,  segms.  acuminate 
and  icith  induplicate  sides  in  vernation:  spadicet 
interfoliar,  the  spathe  solitary:  fis.  diacious:  carpels 
S,  only  1  maturing,  the  stigma  terminal;  seed 
strongly  vtntrally  sulcate,  the  embryo  usually  dorsal. 
Phoenix. 

Tribe  Coryphe*.   Lvs.  fan-shaped,  wedge-shaped  or 
orbicular,  plaited,  more  or  less  cut,  the  lobes  with 
induplicate  sides:  spadices  interfoliar,  the  spathes 
many:  fls.  usually  perfect;  ovary  entire  or  S-ltibed 
or  sometimes  the  IS  carpels  distinct,  the  ovule  erect; 
pericarp  usually  smooth;  seeds  with  ventral  raphe 
and  small  hilum. 
Corypha,  Sabal,  Washingtonia,  Chamarops,  Rha- 
pidophyllum,  Acanthorhiia,  Brahea,  Erythca,  Pritch- 
artlia,    Licuala,    Livistona,    TrachycarpuSi.  Rhapis, 
Thrinax,    Nannorhops,    Serenoa,   Copernicia,  TeyB- 
mannia,  Trithrinax,  Coccothrinax. 

Tribe  Lepidocarye*.  Lvs.  pinnatisect  or  fan-shaped, 
the  segms.  with  reduplicate  sides  in  vernation: 
spadices  terminal  or  axillary,  the  spathes  numerous: 
fls.  pnlyqamo-monarcinus;  ovary  entire,  more  or  less 
S-loculed:  fr.  clothed  with  rtflexed,  shining,  imbri- 
cate, appresscd  scales;  seed  with  dorsal  raphe  and 
ventral  embryo. 
Calamus,  Ceratolobus,  Raphia. 

Tribe  Bohakse.e.  Lvs.  orbicular,  the  segms.  fan- 
shaped  and  the  sides  induplicate:  spadices  inter- 
foliar, the  spathes  many  and  sheathing:  fls.  diarious, 
the  male  minute  and  sunk  in  cavities  on  the  spndis, 
the  female  very  large,  orary  entire,  8  tQCVM,  the 
ovule  ascending:  fr.  various. 
Borassus,  Lodoicea,  Latania,  Hyphame. 
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Lis.  pinnatised,  the  Ift*.  with 
sides:  spadices  inlerfotiar,  unisexual  or 
androgynous,  the  spathes  2  or  more:  inferior  ft*,  often 
in  3'».  the  middle  one  female:  ovary  l-7-locultd:  fr. 
large,  drupe-like,  l-7-loculed,  the  stigma  terminal, 
the  endocarp  or  shell  hard  and  woody  and  provided 
with  3-7  pores. 
Bactris,  Astrocaxyum,  Acrocomia,  Martinezia,  Elseis, 


and  nearly  filled  with  light  soil,  then  the  seeds  sown 
thickly  and  covered  with  H  inch  of  noil,  watered 
thoroughly  and  placed  where  they  may  receive  the 
benefit  of  itnme  fjottom  heat  ;  and  at  no  time  should 


Diplothemium,  Cocoa, 
Mm,  Desmoncus. 


i,  Acrocomia,  Martinezia,  fcljris, 
Maximiliana,  Scheelca,  Attalea, 


2733. 
Germination  of 
Chryaalidocax- 
pus  luteacena. 


There  is  very  little  accessible  mon- 
ographic literature  on  the  palms.  Mar- 
tius"  "rliatoria  Naturalis  Palmarum," 
Munich,  three  volumes,  1823  to  1850,  is 
a  standard  work.  Kerchove  de  Denter- 
ghem's  ''Lea  Palmiers,"  Paris,  1878( 
an  important  work.  A  popular  running 
account  of  palms  and  the  various  kinds, 
by  William  Watson,  will  be  found  in  the 
following  places  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle: 
1884  (volume  22),  pages  426,  522,  595, 
728,  748:  1885  (volume  23),  pages  338, 

410,  439;  1885  (volume  24),  pages  362, 
394,  586,  748;  1886  (volume  25),  pages 
75,  139,  557;  1886  (volume  26)  pages 
491,  652;  1887  (volume  2,  series  3) 
pages  156, 304;  1891  (volume  9),  pages 
234.  298,  671;  1893  (volume  13),  pages 
260,  332. 

Palm-culture,  for  decorative  purposes 
in  the  United  States,  has  made  its 
greatest  progress  within  the  past 
twenty -five  years,  and  now  seems  to 
be  a  well-established  business,  with  the 
prospect  of  a  steady  increase  as  the 
adaptability  of  these  plants  becomes 
better  understood.  A  great  area  of 
glass  is  now  in  use  for  palm-culture 
alone,  the  middle  states  being  the  cen- 
ter of  this  industry,  though  large  num- 
bers are  also  grown  in  a  few  southern 
states;  and  owing  to  a  favorable  cli- 
mate and  gradually  improving  business 
methods,  it  seems  probable  that  Ameri- 
can growers  will  soon  be  able  to  com- 
pete with  their  more  experienced 
brethren  of  Europe  in  this  class  of 
plants. 

The  species  most  used  in  commercial 
horticulture  in  the  United  States  are 
contained  in  a  very  short  list,  the 
greater  quantity  being  confined  to  five 
species,  namely,  Livistona  chinensis, 
nawea  BHmoreana,  Howea  Forslcriana, 
Chrysalidocarpus  luteseens,  and  Cocoa 
Weddelliana,  while  less  quantities  of 
Caryota  wens,  several  species  of  Phoenix, 
P.  canariensis  being  very  largely 
planted  outdoors  in  the  South  and  on 
portions  of  the  Pacific  coast,  Seaforthia 
ciegans  and  some  others  of  the  Ptycho- 
sperma  group,  and  some  few  livistonas 
cover  the  extent  of  the  catalogue  for 
many  growers. 

Of  these,  the  seeds  are  imported  in 
most  cases,  and  on  the  quality  of  these 
seeds  the  success  of  the  grower  de- 
pends, so  far  as  getting  up  a  stock  is 
concerned.  Most  of  these  species  germi- 
nate readily  in  a  warm  greenhouse, 
providing  the  seeds  are  fresh,  the  slow- 
est of  the  common  commercial  palms 
being  the  howeas.  In  small  quantities 
these  seeds  are  usually  sown  in  about 
6-inch  pots,  the  pots  being  well  drained 


they  be  allowed  to  become  very  dry.  The 
required  for  germination  varies  greatly  with 
species,  Lxeislona  chinensis  germinating  in  two  or  three 
weeks  if  fresh,  and  being  ready  for  potting  in  about 
two  months,  while  seeds  of  some  of  the  attaleas  have 
been  known  to  remain  in  the  earth  for  fully  three  years 
before  starting. 

The  seedlings  of  many  species  are  very  much  alike, 
the  (teed-leaf  in  many  instances  being  a  long  narrow 
simple  leaflet,  this  description  often  applying  equally 
to  the  seedlings  of  both  fan-leaved  ana  pinnate-leaved 
species;  and  from  this  fact  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
recognize  a  species  while  in  the  juvenile  form.  Figs. 
2733-2736  show  stages  in  the  germination  of  common 
palms.  Special  cultural  notes  for  particular  species  of 
palms  will  be  found  throughout  the  Cyclopedia,  but 
at  this  time  a  few  general  remarks  i 
of  palms  as  a  whole  may  be 
admissible.  It  has  already 
been  noted  that  palms  in 
general  are  tropical  in 
nature,  and  while  there  are 
a  number  of  species  that 
axe  found  at  considerable 
elevations,  where  the  nights 
are  decidedly  cool,  yet  in  a 
young  state  the  same  species 
may  make  more  progress 
in  a  night  temperature  of 
60"  P.j  and  with  this  in 
view,  a  minimum  tempera- 
ture during  the  winter  of 
56°  to  60'  is  safest  for  young 
and  growing  palms,  while  an 
advance  of  15°  to  20°  during 
the  day  will  not  hurt  them. 

An  abundance  of  water 
is  required,  for  many  palms 
grow  on  the  banks  of  rivers 
or  in  swampj'  ground;  and 
even  those  found  on  high 
and  rocky  ground  send  their 
roots  down  to  such  a  depth 
as  to  find  a  liberal  water- 
supply. 

Rotted  sod  is  the  basis 
for  the  best  soU  for  palms, 
and  a  fair  proportion  of 
stable  manure  is  a  safe 
fertilizer,  such  a  soil  being 
mixed  with  various  propor- 
tions of  peat  or  sand,  to 
make  it  lighter  and  more 
open  for  some  delicate 
species. 

Insects  arc  frequently  troublesome  if  allowed  to  gain 
headway,  various  scale  insects  doing  the  greatest 
damage,  while  red-spiders  and  thrips  may  become 
established  unless  forcible  syringing  is  persisted  in. 
The  most  successful  practice  requires  close  observation 
on  the  part  of  the  grower,  and  the  prompt  removal  of 
all  insects.  Many  other  pests  are  also  known  and  in  the 
report  of  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden  for  1898, 
Trelease  gives  an  account  of  many  of  these.  Busch  in  a 
report  on  investigation  of  diseases  of  the  coconut  palm 
in  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Bulletin 
of  Entomology  II.  38,  1902,  gives  an  account  of  a  disease 
that  threatened  the  coconut  industry  in  Trop.  America. 

Summer  care  of  palms. 

Some  shading  throughout  the  sun: 
foliage  grown  under  glass  being  more 


Germination  of  i 

Weddelliana. 


imer  is  best,  the 
tender  than  that 
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naturally  produced  outdoors.  Repotting  should  be  done 
during  the  spring  and  summer  months,  preferably, 
there  being  comparatively  little  root-action  oh  the 
part  of  most  palms  between  November  1  and  March  1. 
Give  only  moderate-sized  shifts,  that  is,  use  pots  only 
1  or  2  inches  larger,  and  always  ram  the  soil  firmly. 

Florists  especially  must  understand  the  summer 
treatment  of  decorative  palms.  The  usual  weather  of 
midsummer,  which  includes  not  only  high  temperature, 
but  also  fairly  high  humidity,  is  a  help  for  the  grower  of 
palms,  for  such  conditions  do  much  to  promote  the 
growth  of  the  stock,  provided  that  watering,  syringing, 
and  proper  atten- 
tion to  ventilation 
be  given.  A  little 
ventilation  at 
night,  in  addition 
to  fairly  liberal 
airing  during  the 
day,  tends  to  pre- 
vent an  over- 
accumulation  of 
moisture  on  the 
foliage,  and  also 
has  an  influence 
toward  the  pre- 
vention of  fungoid 
growths  on  or 

about  the  plants,  for  in  houses  so  continually 
warm  and  moist  as  is  the  average  palm-house, 
there  is  much  encouragement  for  fungus  on 
the  woodwork  of  the  benches  and  about  the 
plants. 

A  sprinkling  of  slaked  lime  under  the 
benches  is  also  a  help  to  the  atmosphere  and 
discourages  snails  to  some  extent,  the  latter 
pest  being  sometimes  very  troublesome, 
especially  on  the  young  growths  of  kentias. 
Two  of  the  worst  periods  for  the  reproduc- 
tion of  scale  insects  are  in  the  months  of  May 
and  September,  and  if  these  pests  can  be 
kept  down  at  those  periods,  there  will  bo 
much  less  trouble  in  the  remainder  of  the 
year. 

Those  who  grow  palms  in  quantity  have 
to  depend  ujwn  dins  and  spraying  with  vari- 
ous insecticides,  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  give  the  time  to 
each  plant  that  may  be  afforded  by  those  who 
carry  only  a  few  dozens  of  palms  in  stock,  but 
in  either  case  most  of  the  work  of  this 
ter  is  likely  to  be  done  in  the 
summer  months,  when  there  may 
be  a  little  more  time  devoted  to  / 
such  work  than  can  lie  spared 
in  the  busier  seasons  of  spring 
and   fall.    This    fact  probably 
accounts  for  some  of  the  insect 
tribulations  to  which  the  grower 
is  exposed,  as  he  is  seldom  able 
to  find  time  to  fight  insects  at 
the  time  of  the  spring  rush,  and 
by  this  means  new  colonies  are 
distributed  before  the  danger  is 
appreciated. 

Kentias  and  cocos  arc  undoubtedly  the  palms  for 
the  million  at  this  stage  of  the  florists  art  in  America, 
and  the  necessities  of  these  admirable  plants  are  well 
understood.  Seaforthias  and  ptychospermas  were 
rather  more  common  to  the  trade  fifteen  to  twenty 
years  ago  than  they  are  now,  and  were  used  for  decora- 
tive work  before  the  kentias  absorl)ed  so  much  atten- 
tion. Instead  of  using  seaforthias  for  decorating,  per- 
sons are  adding  them  to  the  outdoor  garden  in  those 
parts  of  the  South  where  palms  add  so  greatly  to  the 
permanent  effect  in  the  outdoor  planting. 


2736.  Germination  of 
Howe*  Bclmoreaoa. 


The  common  Phtrnix  canarieruia  and  other  strong- 
growing  members  of  that  subfamily  are  also  frequently 
in  demand  for  outdoor  use,  while  the  dwarf  date, 
I'fwmix  Hoebelenii,  continues  to  be  in  demand  for  house 
decoration,  under  which  condition  it  is  eminently  satis- 
factory; it  has  found  further  usefulness  even  in  small 
Bizes,  in  being  used  to  some  extent  for  the  centers  of 
fern-pans.  Livwtona  rotundifolia  is  one  of  the  most 
("harming  of  dwarf  palms,  but  is  easily  spoiled  by  insects, 
requiring  constant  vigilance  on  that  account,  while  a 
comparatively  high  temperature  and  moist  atmosphere 
are  also  essential  to  its  welfare.         w  II  Tapun. 

L.  H.  B. 

N.  TAYLOK.t 

Palms  in  California. 

Palms  grown  in  the  open 
in  California  gardens  do  not 
exceed  about  twenty-six 
genera,  and  numbering  about 
eighty  species.  Inthisaccount 
may  be  found  the  species 
growing  in  the  gardens  of 
Los  Angeles  and  vicinity,  and 
throughout  southern  Cali- 
fornia in  limited  numbers 
from  San  Diego  to  Santa> 
Barbara.  Occasional  plants  of  species  not  mentioned  are 
found  in  some  old  gardens,  but  arc  not  so  plentiful  as 
to  be  considered  in  a  general  list  of  the  hardy  palms.  A 
complete  list  of  palms  grown  somewhere  in  southern 
California  is  given  by  Franccsclii  as  follows:  Archonto- 
phojnix,  2  species;  Hcdyscc|x»  1;  Rhopalostylis,  2; 
Clinostigma,  I;  Bacularta,  1;  Howea,  2;  Chatruedorea, 
10;  Gaussia,  1;  Phcenix,  10;  Sabal,  10;  Washingtonia, 
3;  Chamierops,  1;  Khapidophyllum,  1;  Serenoa,  2; 
Brahca,  3;  Lrythea,  4j  Pritchardia,  2;  Livistona,  6; 
Trachycarpus,  2;  Rhapis,  2;  Thrinax,  2;  Trithrinax,  2; 
Copcmicia,  1;  Acrocomia,  1;  Cocos,  10;  Juhxa,  1. 

In  enumerating  the  prevailing  garden  palms,  they 
are  placed  as  to  their  importance,  or  rather  as  to  their 
numerical  strength  in  California.  The  native  fan-palms, 
the  washingtomas,  natives  of  San  Bernardino  and  San 
Diego  counties,  have  l>ecn  most  extensively  planted, 
and  may  be  found  everywhere,  serving,  in  some 
instances,  a  variety  of  purposes.  (Fig.  2737.)  Ingrow- 
ing this  palm,  water  is  of  the  first  importance.  When 
planted  along  a  street,  those  adjoining  vacant  lots  often 
remain  nearly  at  a  standstill,  except  in  case  of  an 
unusually  wet  winter,  while  those  along  the  cultivated 
lots  or  lawns  grow  faster  than  any  other  palm.  When 
one  in  its  native  habitat  blows  over  by  the  force  of  the 
desert  winds,  the  hole  left  by  the  roots  and  stump 
invariably  fills  with  water.  Wa«hingtonias  arc  hardy 
600  miles  north  of  Los  Angeles.  It  may  be  well  to  state 
that  hardiness  in  palms  is  principally  a  question  of  size, 
the  larger  ones  passing  through  the  most  severe  winter 
unharmed,  while  the  small  ones  may  perish.  So,  also, 
some  palms  sup|>osed  to  Ik»  very  tentler  need  protec- 
tion from  sun  more  than  from  frost.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  case  with  the  so-called  kentias  ami  rhapis.  A 
certain  howea  (or  Krntia  Fnrstniana)  is  protected  only 
by  a  large  overhanging  branch  of  a  sycamore,  which  is 
of  course  leafless  in  cold  weather,  yet  it  has  reached  a 
height  of  12  feet,  with  a  diameter  at  base  of  12  inches, 
and  it  has  never  been  injured  by  frost,  yet  water 
hydrants  10  feet  away  have  been  frozen  so  hard  as  to 
burst  them.  In  Los  Angeles  is  a  kentia  1.1  feet  high, 
growing  on  the  north  side  of  a  house,  protected  from 
sun  alone,  being  20  feet  from  the  building,  where  for 
several  winters  the  ground  nearby  has  frozen  to  the 
depth  of  1  inch.  This  is  in  the  bottom-lands,  the  coldest 
part  of  the  city. 

I'hrnii  dactytifrra,  although  not  so  ornamental  as 
others  of  the  genus,  was  extensively  planted  in  early 
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days  and  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  palms  (Fig,  2738). 

The  most  popular  palm  for  the  masses,  who  look  for 
pare  and  beauty  combined  with  cheapness,  is  Pkanix 
cananensis.  More  of  these  arc  planted  at 
than  of  any  other  three  species.  In  Los 


el  palm  —  Washington!*  fili/era,  i>a 
Mountains,  California, 

vicinity  they  may  be  counted  by  tens  of  thousands. 
Lik<  fJ,.-M-  iw.i  for  hardiness  is  /',  r-clutata;  nn<\  all  may 
be  seen  growing  north  of  San  Francisco  some  200  miles. 
All  the  genus  is  hardy  in  southern  California.  Trachy- 
carpus  ticelsus  and  Chamstraps  humilis,  the  latter  vary- 
ing greatly  in  appearance,  will  grow  as  far  north  as  any 
palms  and  are  popular  everywhere.   The  former  in 
thirty  years  will  grow  to  the  height  of  25  feet,  while  the 
latter  will  make  8  to  10  feet  of  trunk  in  the  same  time. 
Ltrutona  australis  and  L.  chinensis  are  both  popular, 
though  not  hardy  outside  the  southern  part  of  the  state, 
and  the  latter  must  be  shaded  from  noonday  sun. 
Erythta  armata  and  E.  tdulis  (often  known  as  braheas) 
grow  around  San  Francisco  Bay  luxuriantly.  The 
dwarf  sections  of  Cocos,  represented  cliicfly  by  the  one 
known  in  the  trade  as  Coco*  australis,  is  hardy  even 
farther  north  than  the  erytheas,  and  are  by  far  the  most 
ornamental  palms  to  be  found  in  that  section.  Other 
core*  in  southern  California  are  C.  fiezuosa,  C.  plumona, 
('.  coronata,  C.  Roman zoffia na ,  and  many  others.  Any 
cocos  will  grow  here  in  protected  places  except  C.  Wed- 
drUiana.  Palms  of  the  Cocos  fleTuosa-plumo&a- Roman- 
zoffiana  type  are  the  most  graceful  grown,  and  at  present 
my  extensively  planted  in  the  southern  citrous  belt, 
mric time*  for  street  or  sidewalk  trees.  It  is  also  one 
of  the  fastest  growers,  and  will  reach  20  feet  in  fifteen 
years,    with    ordinary   care.    Archontophamir  Alex- 
andra and  A .  Cunnutghamii,  the  most  elegant  of  our 
palms  after  the  Cocos  plumasa  type,  arc  not  quite  so 
furdv  but  will  thrive  from  Santa  Barbara  southward,  in 
warm  locations.   The  same  exposures,  with  shade  dur- 
iu'  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  will  do  for  Hedysccpe 
t  aritt-rburuarui    and  Howta  Forstmana  and  //.  Bel- 
moreana:  also  Rhopalostyli*  Baueri  and  R.  sapid*.  The 


four  species  of  sabals  seem  to  thrive  and  seed  well  in 
this  section,  though  «S.  Palmetto  and  S.  Blackburnianum 
grow  much  faster  than  the  others.  Rhapidophyllum 
Hystriz  is  perfectly  hardy,  but  on  account  of  its  dwarf 
habit  is  not  so  extensively  planted  as  its  merits  deserve. 
Rhapi*  fialwUiJormis  and  R  humilis  need  protection 
from  sun  alone,  though  there  is  a  rhapis  growing  for 
ten  years  without  protection  from  either  sun  or  frost, 
and  in  the  coldest  section  of  Los  Angeles,  but  its  color  is 
not  all  that  could  be  desired.  Chanurdoreas  are  planted 
only  where  they  can  be  protected  from  both  frost  and 
sun,  though  they  thrive  better  under  such  circum- 
stances than  they  do  under  glass.  In  such  situations 
they  are  just  the  plant  for  the  purtiose,  as  they  do  not 
grow  away  from  the  protecting  tree  as  do  sun-  and  light- 
loving  palms,  but  remain  erect.  Brahca  dulcis  may 
occasionally  lie  seen,  but  grows  too  slow  I  v  to  be  popu- 
lar. One  of  the  grandest  and  hardiest  palms,  one  that 
deserves  for  many  reasons  to  be  more  extensively 
planted,  is  Jubra  speetabilis.  There  are  a  few  speci- 
mens 20  feet  in  height  with  a  bole  4  feet  in  diameter. 


List  of  California  palms.  (Wright.) 

The  following  list  of  palms  for  southern  California 
has  been  compiled  from  many  years  of  observation  by 
J.  Harrison  Wright.  While  not  entirely  complete  as 
regards  the  newest  and  untried  introductions,  it  covers 
all  the  hardier  species  and  it  is  made  with  special 
reference  to  the  effects  of  the  severe  frosts  of  January, 
1913. 

I.  Hardy  I'almm. 

Withstand  a  minimum  temperature  of  18°  to  20°  F. 
with  little  or  no  injury. 


Chama*ropa  humilia  (in  a 
i  varieties!. 


Phu-nn  rrrlinata. 
Phrrnii  aylvcatria. 


i  Bonnet  ii. 
i  campcatiia. 
(  'oeoa  trioepntri » 
Cocoa  flexuoaa  (of  HorU). 
Cocoa  Gaertneri. 
Cocoa  Yatay. 
Erythea  armata. 
Krythca  edulia. 
Juhu'a  apwtal.iha. 
I'hur-nix  e 


KabaJ  Rlackburniana. 
Hnbal  mcxirana. 
HahaJ  Palmetto. 
Hntial  princcpa. 
Srrrina  acrrulata. 
Trachycarpua  eicelaa. 
Trachycarpua  Martian*. 
Waahiruttonia  grariiia. 
Waahingtonia  ro 
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The  following  require  protection  from 
interior  valleys: 


in  the 


Liviatona  auatralia. 
Liviatona  chinenaia. 
Phojnii  Rcebelenii. 


Ithapidophyllum  Hyatri*. 
Itbapia  nabclliionma. 
llhapu  humilia. 


C  ■i  >m  aiutralia  (true). 
C'ocoo  Datd. 


The  above  are  rather  generally  found  and  to  them 
may  be  added  the  following,  equally  hardy  but 
not  yet  in  general  cultivation: 

Brahea  ealcarea. 
Brahea  Pima. 
Coco*  Arechavalrtana. 

Above  are  tall-growing  Cocoa  of  the  plumosa  type 
but  hardy. 

Cocoa  odorata.  N'aonorhopa  Ritchiana. 

Cocoa  P"^**1^  3!!^cJ1y5a^,Vu■  c*"P',!,"a- 


.All  t-hc  iiljovo  cft'Ti  b©  (dtowti  wli(*n* 
plante<l,  ami  in  addition  the  following  _ 
the  hill  section  of  Lob  Angeles,  in  the  frost-free  foot- 
hill* and  sheltered  coastal  valleys  like  Santa  Barbara 
and  the  Montecito. 


II.  Tender  Palms. 


Chamonlorea  deamoncoidea. 
Chaiiucdorea  dedans. 
Cocoa  botryophora- 
Coeoa  plumoaa. 
Cocoa  Maria-Keginjr.. 
Cocoa  Komaniomana. 
Ilowca  Belmorcnna. 
Ilowrm  Forstcriana. 
Liviatona  Jenkinaoniarm. 


Liviatona  Mario-. 
Phmnix  nipicola. 
Pritchardia  Gaudicbaudii. 
Pritchardia  pacifica. 
Ptychoaperma  Alexandra? , 
Ptychoapcrma  Cunning! 

ana  iScaforthiat. 
Ithopalostytis  Baueri. 
Khopaluatylis  aapida. 


The  following  have  been  recently  introduced,  but 
are  not  thoroughly 


Ceroxylon  andieolum. 
OepWlMa  auatralia. 
Juama  auatralia. 


Liviatona  dci  i 
Babal  t'reaana. 
Habal  Kxul. 


[Juania  auttralis,  Drude,  representing  a  monotypic 
genus  in  the  Island  Juan  Fernandez  (and  for  the  first 
word  of  which  it  is  named),  is  an  unarmed  palm  with 
pinnatisect  terminal  Ivs.  allied  to  Ccroxylon:  lf.-scgms. 
long  and  narrow,  acuminate,  whitish  beneath,  thickened 
on  the  margins:  fr.  globular,  size  of  a  cherry.) 

BaAUNTON. 


Hardy  palms  in  Florida. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  various  species  of  palms  tried 
by  the  writer  in  Florida  have  succeeded  from  moderately 
to  exceedingly  well.  Close  to  200  species  belonging  to 
eome  00  genera  have  been  in  cultivation  and  of  these 
more  than  150  are  surviving.  The  state  itself  is  rich 
in  palms  for  a  region  lying  wholly  outside  the  tropics, 
there  being  not  less  than  fifteen  native  and  one  natural- 
ized species,  the  latter  the  common  coconut,  found 
within  its  borders.  A  few  of  these,  such  as  Sabal 
Palmetto,  Sercnoa  semtlata  and  Ithapidophyllum  among 
native  forms,  and  one  or  two  species  of  Trachycarpus, 
one  or  two  of  the  dates,  Juhra  spectabilis  and  W'ashing- 
tonia  should  be  fairly  hardy,  esj>ecially  along  the 
coastal  region,  throughout  most  of  the  northern  part  of 
the  state. 

Most  of  the  palms  which  do  well  in  this  state  suc- 
ceed on  ordinary  pine  land,  but  their  growth  would  be 
improved  if  a  liberal  amount  of  muck  or  leaf-mold  was 
incorporated  with  the  soil,  and  a  heavy  mulch  is  always 
beneficial.  Of  course  in  poor  soils  a  good  fertilizer  is 
necessary  and  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  apply  one  rich 
in  potash  in  the  fall  in  order  to  harden  up  the  growth 
for  winter. 

Nearly  all  the  palms  must  be  propagated  from  seed; 
only  a  few  are  wspitose,  such  as  chrysalidocarpus, 
rhapis,  most  of  the  phu-nix  and  chamnxloreas.  and  these 
can  often  be  propagated  from  suckers.  When  these 
are  thrown  out  above  the  ground  it  is  best  to  make  an 
incision  at  their  bases  and  set  a  flower-pot  underneath, 
mounding  up  with  earth  around  the  sucker,  when  it 


will  generally  throw  out  roots  into  the  pot,  i 
it  may  be  severed  and  the  whole  removed. 

The  entire  state  is  subject  to  "northers"  during 
which  the  wind  blows  from  the  northwest.,  and  cold 
weather  and  frost  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  state. 
A  large  part  of  the  palms  which  can  be  'grown  in 
Florida  are  tropical  and  if  their  seeds  when  in  the  ground 
are  subjected  to  such  a  degree  of  cold  they  are  almost 
sure  to  perish.  If  one  is  propagating  any  considerable 
number  of  palms,  it  will  pay  to  have  a  frame  covered 
with  a  sash  or  sashes.  This  can  be  sunk  in  the  ground  if 
necessary;  the  seeds  should  be  planted  in  good  soil, 
and  during  cold  nights  the  whole  may  be  heavily 
covered  with  fertilizer  sacks.  It  should  have  a  southern 
exposure  and  be  well  protected  from  the  wind.  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  state  such  a  pit,  if  covered  earlv 
and  t  horoughly  on  cold  nights,  will  generally  answer  all 
purposes,  but  if  one  could  have  a  small  glass  house  with 
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a  bench  along  one  side  it  would  be  better.  The  space 
in  front  and  below  it  could  be  closed  up  and  under  the 
shelf  a  small  kerosene  stove  or  lamp  could  be  kept  going 
during  cold  nights.  This  would  furnish  bottom  heat  for 
the  seeds  planted  on  the  bench  and  thus  insure  their 
germination. 

Fairly  good -sized  palms  are  best  for  planting  in  the 
open  ground,  say  from  4-  or  5-inch  pots.  Water  well 
and  mulch,  then  shelter  by  setting  palmetto  leaves 
around  the  plant  so  as  to  shade  it.  In  case  of  danger  of 
frost,  mound  up  around  the  stem  to  above  the  growing 
point  with  dry  soil  and  if  the  leaves  are  frozen  the  plant 
will  not  be  seriously  injured. 

The  following  notes  are  drawn  from  experience  in 
the  cultivation  of  these  palms  in  central  and  southern 
Florida. 

AcalofTophf  Wrtghlii  grow*  in  marl  land  on  the  aoulhcm  ahora 
of  the  mainland  Florida.  It  forma  very  dense,  attractive  clumpa 
30  feet  or  more  acnaj*. 

Acrucumui    Rapid  growers,  and  A.  Totai  is  hardy  in  the  southern 
half  of  Florida.  It  will  not  grow  in  dry  or  poor  soils,  but  thrive*  in 
rich  moist  land*.   Like  most  palms,  this  spec  ies  is  very  i 
to  an  application  of  commercial  fertiliser— from 
pounds  according  to  the  sisc  of  the  plant.   .1.  me< 
Kico,  is  an  exceptionally  vigorous  grower. 

Arckontophirnts.  The  two  spcrirs,  A.  Cunnmehamu  and  A. 
Alrnxwirx,  which  are  such  favorites  in  the  North,  are  among  the 
boat  palma  in  Floriila.  anil  will,  without  doubt,  lnvnmsi  favorite* 
in  the  lower  third  ot  the  state.  They  sucrcvd  well  in  shade  or  sun- 
ahinc.  on  pine  or  hamm.u  a  land,  urid  arc  louly  rapid  growers,  the 
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i  is  ■  superb,  rapid -growing  palm  which  KT''"™ 


Arm)  pfendi/ai 
veil  in  pine  land:  /I.  rrwsdra  is  an  elegant  species,  which 
probably  be  crown  in  the  •hade,  and  the  same  may  be  nan  I  of  A. 
AIumm.  All  are  tropical. 

Arnaa  tacchanftm  is  a  noble  palm  and  does  well  in  pine  land. 

.4  Balsa.  Prefer*  rich  soil  and  if  well  grown  makes  magnificent 
specimens.  A.  CoAune  succeeds  well  in  southern  Florida,  and  also  A. 

Baetnt.  None  of  the  aperies  thrives)  in  southern  Florida. 
Caryata  Several  species  are  cultivated  in  lower  Florida.  Some- 
time* the  specimens  do  well ;  at  other  limes  they  fail.  When  in 
blooru  they  are  among  the  most  sinking  uf  i Wilms.  The  ends  of  the 
leant  ta  are  subject  to  a  blight  which  decidedly  injures  the  gruwth 
of  many  specimens. 

Ckamrdoma.  Lovely,  often  cespitose  palms  with  reed-like  ■ 
They  are  probably  all  tender,  and  do  well  in  i 
sheltered,  mure  ur  Ian  shaded  places. 

CkamMTopt  All  of  these  do  well  in  southern  Florida  and  would 
doubtless  prove  hardy  throughout  a  large  part  of  the  slate.  They 
are  slow  growers,  especially  until  they  attain  to  considerable  sixe. 
C.  *»»»!«»  thrives  best  on  high  dry  soils.  The  flowers,  resembling  a 
flat  yellow  fringe  from  a  distance,  appear  in  March,  and  exhale  a 
very  strong,  aromatic  perfume.  All  produce  numerous  suckers 
which  should  not  be  removed.  Planted  in  small  groups  10  to  15 
feet  apart,  they  soon  form  very  beautiful  specimens  which  look  best 
in  the  foreground  of  magnolias  or  other  taller  palms.  Each  plant 
should  receive  a  mulch  of  stable  manure  in  \fareh  or  April,  and 
some  good  commercial  fertilisers  during  the  rainy  season. 

ChryaaiidtKarpu*  lutt»eens  is  a  well-known  palm  in  the  North, 
and  in  southern  Florida  it  forma  large  clumps  20  or  25  feet  high. 
CoenXknnat  jxteunda  and  C.  Garbrri  are  elegant,  low-growing 
•  from  the  extreme  southern  part  of  Florida  and  arc  as  easily 
i  as  the  species  of  Thrinax. 
Corai.  AU  species  of  Cocoa  do  well  in  southern  Florida  except  C. 
UTwj^and  V.  Witirlttluina.   T^be  common  coconut.^  C.  nun/cro. 


not  so  strong  a 
and  stand  sail  air  well 


in  sally  soil 


many 

>  of  the  tropica  and  it  is  grown  more  than  all  other  palms  put 
together.  It  ripens  nuts  and  is  becoming  naturalised  in  Dade  and 
Mauris  counties  r  pfwsaasw  and  list  species  uf  its  sect  i  .nan  beau- 
tiful,  rapid  growers  and  all  the  austrahs  section  succeed  admirably . 
The  various  species  are  sometimes  attacked  by  what  is  apparently  a 
fungous  disease  appearing  as  brown  streaks  in  the  young  leaves. 
The  only  remedy  is  to  pull  the  leaves  apart  and  cut  out  the  injured 
young  leaf  back  as  near  the  growing  but!  as  possible.  This  may  have 
to  be  repeated  once  or  twice.  This  same  disease  attacks  the  royal 
palms,  which  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  AU  the  species  do 
well  on  high  pine  land,  if  well  fertilised  and  watered  during  long  dry 
spells.  The  tall-growing,  slender-stemmed  species  like  C.  plumota,  C. 
jLruom.  C.  RomaniuMana  and  C.  coronala  are  hardy  as  far  north 
as  central  Florida.  The  species  and  varieties  of  the  austral  is  group — 
C.  ouscro/is.  C.  enomUka,  C.  Datil,  C.  Gatrtntn,  C.  Yatay — are 
better  adapted  to  high  pine  land  than  most  palms.  They  soon  form 
beautiful  specimena,  flower  regularly  when  only  a  few  years  old,  and 
I-  ■.'  large  bunches  iA  edible  (rut,  (...mi-firm's  i*  large  v.  n  big  rhcrry 
or  small  plum.  The  fertilisers  to  be  used  for  these  palms  should  be 
equally  rich  in  ammonia,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  This  should 
be  applied  in  the  months  of  December.  January,  and  February.  All 
the  old  dry  leaves,  spathes  and  fruit-stems  should  be  removed  at 
the  end  of  September. 

ropers. uno.  A  fine  group  of  fan-leaved  palms  which  is  abun- 
dantly developed  in  Cuba. 

Conrpka.  None  of  the  species  seems  to  thrive  in  Florida. 
Ormaiutropt.   Tender,  and  easily  killed  during  cold  spells  in 
lower  Florida. 

[>\rt)fotpmnn    Two  species  are  grown  in  southern  Florida,  D. 
rafcea  and  li.  alba.   Both  are  fine  palms  and  win- 
s-en. and  soon  make  bold  and  beautiful 
'  than  some  of  the  tropical  speci. 


in  the 
also  in  southern 

derately  well  in 


i  the  oil-^alm  of  tropical  Africa,  is  grown  to  some  extent  in 
'  Florida  and  it  has  produced  perfect  seeds.   It  seems  to  be  a 
rank  feeder  and  if  planted  in  pine  land  should  be  well  fertilised. 

Brytkra  sdufu  and  S.  armala  should  be  hardy  throughout  the 
southern  half  of  Florida. 

Cousroi  pnart p»  grows  abundantly  on 
mountains  of  Cuba,  and  promises  to  do 
Florida. 

Gionoma.   Species  of  this  genus  are  dot  

southern  Florida  planted  in  a  shaded  situation  in  the  edge  of  the 
hammock. 

lltdytept  Canttrburyana  is  doing  excellently  in  southern  Florida 
and  tii-  ukl  l>  tardy  throughout  the  greater  part  ";  slate. 

Hov*a.  These  palms  do  not  seem  to  do  well  in  Florida,  although 
they  should  be  hardy  over  the  southern  half  of  the  state. 

// yjrujtltlr  Wrndtandtana  is  a  handsome,  rapid-growing  palm 
which  promises)  well  when  planted  in  partial  shade  in  fairly  good 
pine  land.    A«  it  is  a  native  of  Queensland  it  is.  no  doubt,  tender. 

Hsfopharbt  amarimuli*  and  //.  VcrtekafrUii  are  strikingly  orna- 
mental, richly  colored  palms  which  are  doing  fairly  well  in  lower 
Florida).    Both  have  bottle-shaped  caudires. 

Hy-pkx-n*  Sckatan  has  been  introduced  into  southern  Florida 
and  doe*  well  in  pine  land,  although  very  tender.  It  has  massive 
leaves  with  spiny-edged  petioles. 

Juhjra.  Thr  species  grow  very  slowly.  J.  tptttabitit  should  be 
hardy  thn/ugiiout  Florida. 

Latanxa.    The  lataxiias  are  among  our  noblest  and  moat  beautiful 
L.  CotdW"  "  «ry  robust  and  I.  Cammrr.mH.  although 


is  very  fine.   They  will 
but  are  tender. 
l.xcwita.  Tropical  palms  from  the  Orient 
in  southern  Florida.    /.  grarutu  and  one  or 
ceeded  for  a  short  time,  but  soon  die. 

/.irnrnno.   Most  of  the  species  do  well  in  southern  Florida 
rAinrnsu 
latitude 


have  , 


ana.  Most  of  the  species  do  well  in  southern  Florida.  L. 
i  and  /..  ouwroiu  will  probably  prove  hardy  as  far  north  as 
27".  They  require  rich  moist  seal.  L.  rofusdi/ofw.a.. 
i,  /..  //.-vendor p..,  Is  .«M<«W.  and  ft.  J«,U«,M  are 


fine  tropical  species. 

Martwna  ajryaU  folia  is  cultivated  in 
aeema  to  do  best  in  a  shelterrsl  and  partly 

A'ino.  Thia  grows  successfully  in  brackish 
Florida,  although  often  destroyed  by  land 

(Hrodoxa.  The  species  of  this  genus  are  unsurpassed  for  majesty 
and  grace  by  anything  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  common 
royal  palm,  f  t  regta.  grows  in  the  greatest  abundance  almost  every- 
where throughout  the  island  of  Cuba  and  is  universally  respected 
and  loved  by  the  natives.  It  is  generally  a  rather  slender  tree, 
rarely  over  70  feet  high  and,  as  a  rule,  has  a  swelling  somewhere 
along  the  stem.  O.  F.  Cook  considers  that  the  species  growing  in 
the  extreme  lower  end  of  this  state  is  distinct  and  has  named  it 
Raytlanra  flvniinna.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  100  feet  or  more,  the 
stem  is  not  often  swollen  and  the  seeds  are  smaller  than  those  of 
Cuban  trees.  Both  flourish  on  rich  or  moist  soil  over  the  lower 
third  uf  the  state.  ().  Bmnquma  is  a  stouter  species  which  will 
ubably  do  well  where  the  Cuban  species  will,  while  O.  olrraeta  is 


in  southern 


a  Infty  growing  species  that  is  much  tenderer.  They  generally  do 
not  succeed  well  on  pine  land  but  will  do  fairly  well  If  abundantly 
mulched  and  treated  with  murk,  especially  if  they  are  irrigated. 

Ph<mu.  All  species  and  varieties  of  the  date  palm  grow  exceed- 
ingly well  in  Florida,  and  all  the  smaller  kinds  growing  in  tufts  fruit 
abundantly,  as  do  also  the  hybrids  between  /'.  dattylifera  and  /*. 
•y/rs-jrria.  They  flourish  equally  well  on  pine,  hammock  or  swamp 
land,  even  in  brackish  marshes.  P.  Aattylifm,  P.  canarientu  and  P. 
sufirsu-ia  are  hardy  in  northern  Florida.  Hybrids  between  these 
three  are  numerous.  The  tufted  kinds  like  /'.  rectinala.  P.  po/u- 
4otaf  P.  fariniftra  and  their  varieties  form  magnificent  specimens  of 
medium  site  when  well  cared  for.  /'.  kusiihs  and  /'.  RodeUnn  grow 
best  in  hch  moist  somewhat  shaded  soil.  For  the  large-growing 
species  like  P.  canarirnrit  and  /".  tutwtrit,  and  for  all  the  large- 
growing  palmettos  (sabals)  it  is  necessary  to  make  special  prepara- 
tions before  setting  them  out  on  high  pine  land.  Dig  a  holr  0  feet 
deep  and  0  feet  wide.  Old  tin  cans,  bones,  rotten  oak  wood  should 
be  placed  at  the  bottom,  then  stable  manure  mixed  with  clay  should 
follow.  The  upper  2  feet  of  the  hole  should  be  filled  in  with  sur- 
face soil  mixed  with  well-rutted  manure.  Three-  or  4-foot  speci- 
mens should  be  set  out  in  such  places.  They  will  grow  very  fast 
and  will  form  beautiful  specimens  within  a  few  years.  On  low  moist 
soils  and  in  hammock  woods,  such  preparations  are  nut  so  neces- 
sary. But  wherever  planted,  all  palms  need  two  good  applications  of 
fertiliser  each  year.  A  good  plan  is  to  mulch  the  plants  in  April 
and  May  with  stable  manure.  This  should  be  dug  in  around  the 
plants  in  October,  and  a  good  application  of  commercial  fertiliser 
rich  in  potash  should  follow  immediately.  Potash  serves  to  harden 
thr  plants  and  makes  them  more  resistant  to  cold. 

PkytrUpkat  matrocarpa  succeeds  well  in  southern  Florida. 
Pritrkardia.  A  few  species  of  magnificent  fan-leaved  palms  from 
the  South  Seas,  all  of  which  are  excessively  tender  in  Florida.  They 
can  be  grown  in  the  more  tropical  parts  of  the  state  in  sheltered 
i  but  are  liable  to  have  their  leaves  disfigured  by  frost. 


Ptemtophanir  Sarotniii  has  been  found  rather  abundantly  on 
Elliott's  Key,  one  of  the  northernmost  of  the  lower  chain.  It  is 
cultivated  somewhat  in  southern  Florida  and  when  young  is  rather 
attractive  but  when  old  it  has  exceedingly  dark  foliage  and  is  rather 
■tiff  and  formal. 

Ptyckotperma  Macarlhuri  is  an  elegant  tufted  palm  which  suc- 
ceeds finely  in  southern  Florida.  It  should  have  partial  shade  and 
shelter  and  if  well  fertilised  it  soon  becomes  a  most  attractive  object. 

Rkapidopkyllum.  This  beautiful  little  palm  is  a  native  of  north- 
ern ana  central  Florida  where  it  grows  on  low  shaded  ground.  The 
low  stems  are  covered  with  a  very  thick  spongy  mass  of  a  peat-like 
sulmtance.  It  is  easily  removed  anil  thrives  in  any  soil,  even  on 
high  pine  land.   It  does  not  need  much  water  or  fertiliser. 

/ran  pis.  Slender,  tufted,  low. growing  palms  which  are  hardy 
in  Florida  and  require  moist  soil  and  a  shady  place,  /f.  Aumi/is  is 
the  most  elegant  species,  growing  in  dense  clumps  about  7  feet  high, 
fit  ftabeUtformU  is  more  inclined  to  spread. 

Rotrkma.  Young  plants  of  K.  rrulanockaUt  do  well  in  southern 
Florida,  in  sheltered  situations. 

.So.'-if.  In  good  rich  moist  soil  all  the  sabals  grow  well  and  soon 
form  fine  specimens.  Such  soils  need  no  special  care  before  planting, 
hut  good  applications  of  fertilisers  are  necceeary,  if  fine-looking  ami 
thrifty  specimens  are  desired.  All  do  well,  however,  on  high  dry 
pine  land  soils  if  well  watered  and  fertilised.  If  not  well  taken  care 
of  they  are  exceedingly  slow  growers.  8.  Blarkhurninnum  has 
immense  leaves,  while  those  of  the  somewhat  glaucous-colored 
A'.  maurUi*forme  are  scarcely  of  leas  sixe.  -N".  iwriranuis  resembles 
the  native  S.  I'atmttl 
such  as  .S.  fcoronenris  . 
form  a  trunk,  like  S. 
collections. 

Srrrnaa.   Common  on  high  pine  lands  as  well  as  in  rich  L_ 
mocks.   It  grows  in  dense  clumps  and  when  given  an  opportunity 
to  grow  makes  a  very  ornamental  plant 

.SreieiMonid  grosv/t/ufi<i  is  a  magnificent  pslm  but  seems  to  be 
excessively  tender  in  Florida.  i  Perhaps  it  would  succeed  with  pro- 


o.  There  are  a  number  of  distinct  varieties, 
and  ,S.  princcps.  The  specie*  which  do  not 
.IdVantomi,  are  only  desirable  for  large  palm 
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Tkrinax.  The  ipmn  erf  this  fine  genus  Ho  remarkably  well  in  all 
kinds  of  situation*  and  soils.  They  an-  all  tropical  and  the  beauty  »f 
the  i<  i'.  is  destroyed  by  frost.  T.  H'rndianduina,  T.  /landaw.  T. 
microcarpa  and  T.  Keyrnsu  are  natives  of  the  extreme  southern  end 
of  the  state  and  are  all  fine.  T.  barhadtntit  and  T.  Momni  are 
elegant  species,  the  latter  being  dwarf.  The  magnificent  leaves  of 
T.  aUiutma  are  liable  to  be  injured  by  winds  if  planted  in  an  exposed 
place. 

Tradturarptu.  These  paints  do  not  seem  to  thrive  well  in  Flor- 
ida, although  a  few  specimens  of  T.  rxcrUu*  in  the  central  part  of 
the  state  are  doing  well. 

VrrMchafitliia  also  does  not  thrive  in  Florida. 

\YnUichia  caryotauiri  thrives  in  shady  positions  in  southern 
Florida. 

Wothin&onia.  Three  distinct  species  are  grown  in  Florida.  IF. 
robutta  is  one  of  our  finest  palms,  growing  rapidly  and  vigorously 
in  pine  land  and  it  is  used  to  some  extent  for  planting  along  streets 
k  td  roods,  ft',  filifera  is  not  so  handsome  a  tree  or  so  rapid  a  grower 
as  IF.  rotnuta  but  it  is  doing  well.  W.  Sonorr  promises  well  here. 
Everywhere  in  Florida  where  the  soil  is  moist,  the  washingtimuia 
grow  to  perfection.  They  will  not  thrive  on  high  dry  ground.  They 
will  occasionally  require  good  applications  of  fertilisers. 

Chas.  T.  Simpson. 

II.  Nehrli.no. 
PALMERfiLLA  (Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  American 
botanical  collector,  discoverer  of  the  original  sncciea). 
Campanulaeex.  A  genua  of  two  or  three  species,  with 
small  blue  lis.  like  those  of  a  lobelia.  The  germs  differs 
from  Lobelia  in  the  adnation  of  the  stamens,  as  well  as  in 
the  entire  or  closed  corolla-tube,  at  least  its  upper  part 
but  which  soon  splits  from  the  base  upward  for  a  Rood 
distance,  and  before  withering  the  lower  part  of  the 
corolla  is  much  disposed  to  separate  into  five  claws 
(liberating  also  the  lower  part  of  the  filaments);  fila- 
ments adnate  to  the  corolla-tube  to  near  the  throat  and 
then  monadelphousand  adnate  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
or  free:  nectary  an  imperfect  tubular  cavity  in  the 
throat  of  the  corolla. — Herbs  of  S.  Calif,  and  Mcx., 
very  little  known  horticultural!}'. 

debilis,  Gray.  Slender  glabrous  branching  perennial 
herb,  2  ft.  high,  very  leafy:  Ivs.  alternate,  linear-lanceo- 
late, entire,  sessile,  2-3  In.  long;  floral  ones  gradually 
reduced  to  bracts:  raceme  lax.  few-fid.;  corolla-tube 
whitish,  9  lines  long,  lobes  light  blue,  2  of  them  smaller 
than  the  others,  the  larger  ones  3-4  lines  long.  S.  Calif, 
and  Low.  Calif.  V'ar.  s errata,  Cray,  was  offered  in  1881 
but  it  is  probably  not  in  cult.:  infl.  and  corolla-tube 
somewhat  puberulent:  Ivs.  (except  the  upjwr  ones) 
r^.-trp-acrrate,  the  lowest  spatulatc  and  obovatc.  S. 
Calif.  L.  II.  B. 

PALMETTO:  Sabal. 

PALMS,  POPULAR  NAMES  OF:  Alexandra  P., 

Archontophcenix  Alexandra.  Assai  P.,  Euterpe  edulis. 
Betel-nut  P.,  Areea  Catechu.  Blue  P.,  Erythca  armala. 
Blue  Palmetto,  Rhapulophy,  Hum.  Bourbon  P.,  Eatania, 
Broom  P.,  Attalea  junifera  and  Thrinax  argentea. 
Cabbage  P.,  Eutirpr  olrracra.  Club  P.,  Cordylinc. 
Coconut  P.,  Com*  nucij  era;  Double  Coconut  or  Sea 
Coconut  P.,  Ixxtoicea.  Coquito  P.,  Jub.m  spectabilis. 
Corojo  P.,  Acrocomta  scUrocarpa.  Curly  P.,  Hoxcea 
lielmoreana.  Date  P.,  Pfurnix  daciylifera.  European  P., 
Chamxrop*  humilia.  Fan  P.,  any  species  with  fan- 
shaped,  rather  than  pinnate  Ivs.  Fern  P.,  Cycaa. 
Fish-tail  P.,  Caryota  uren*.  Flat  P.,  Howea  Forrtcriana. 
Guadeloupe  P.,  Erythea  eiluli*.  Gru-gru  P.,  Artra- 
caryum  vutgare  and  Acroeomia  tdcxacarpa.  Hemp  P., 
Chamxropx  exceisa.  Ivory-nut  P.,  PhyUiephax  macro- 
carpn.  Needle  P.,  lihauuiophyUum.  Nikau  P., 
lthopalostylis.  Nipa  P.,  Aipa.  Norfolk  Island  P., 
Khopalostylu  Baueri.  Oil  P.,  Elseis  guinceturis;  also 
Corns  butyracea,  etc.  Palmetto  P.,  Sabal,  Serenoa. 
Panama-hat  P.,  Carludorica  palmata.  Para  P.,  Euterpe 
edulis.  Raffia  P.,  Haphia.  Royal  P.,  Oreodoxa  regia. 
Sago  P.,  various  species  of  Slctroxyhn  and  Cycan. 
Suva i) ah  P.,Sat>al  maurilurformi*.  Saw  P.,  or  Palmetto, 
Strenoa.  Talipot  P.,  Corypha  umbraculifera.  Thatch 
P.,  Sabal  Blaekburrtiana;  Hmoea  Fortteriana.  Toddy  P., 
Caryota  uren*.  Umbrella  P.,  lleduitcepe  Cantcrburyana. 
Walking-stick  P.,  Bar,daria  monottachya.    Wax  P., 
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CeroxyUm.  Wine  P.  of  E.  Indies.  Caryota  wrens, 
I'httnix  sylirstri*  and  liorassu*  flabeilijormia;  of  New 
Granada,  Coco*  bulyracea. 

PALUMBlNA  (said  to  be  from  palumbet,  wood- 
pigeon;  from  a  supposed  resemblance  of  the  fls.).  Orchi- 
dacex.  A  monotypic  genus  greatly  resembling  Oncid- 
ium,  with  which  it  was  formerly  united.  It  differs 
principally  in  having  the  lateral  sepals  entirely  united, 
forming  a  single  seem,  resembling  the  dorsal  sepal 
in  shape  and  size,  the  labeUum  scarcely  larger  than 
the  petals  and  resembling  them  in  shape. 

cindlda,  Rcichb.  f.  The  only  species  is  a  small  plant 
with  narrow,  compressed  pseudobulbs,  each  with  a 
single  slender  If.,  6-12  in.  long:  fls.  few,  small,  white,  in  a 
slender  raceme:  sepals,  petals  and  labeUum  oblong, 
acute,  differing  but  little  in  size  and  shape  Guatemala. 
B.M.5546.  G.C.  1865:793;  11.20:233  (as  Oncidium 
candidum). — May  be  easily  grown  in  a  temperate 
house.  Blooms  in  summer,  the  fls.  lasting  a  long  time. 

Heinkich  Hasselbrino. 

PAMBURUS  (from  the  Singhalese  name  Pamburu). 
Hutaceje,  tribe  CUrer.  Small  trees  distantly  related  to 
Citrus  but  bearing  frs.  filled  with  gum :  young  branches 
often  angled;  older  ones  rounded,  spines  solitary  or 
paired  in  the  axils  of  the  Ivs.:  Ivs.  simple,  thick,  gray- 
green:  fls.  4-5-partcd  (usually  4)  with  8-10  stamens; 
pistil  supported  on  a  subcylindric  disk.— Only  one 
species  is  known. 

missidnis,  Swingle  (Limdnia  missidnis,  Wall,  ex 
Wight.  Alaldniia  mtisidnis,  Oliver  Lvs.  simple, 
elliptic-oblong,  short-pctioled,  showing  veins  only 
very  obscurely,  wrinkling  at  the  margins  on  drying: 
fls.  in  axillary  racemes,  shorter  than  the  lvs.;  filaments 
slender,  anthers  linear-oblong,  disk  long  and  slender; 
ovary  4-5-eelled,  with  2  ovules  in  each  cell:  fr.  I  in. 
diam.,  filled  with  a  mucilaginous  fluid.  Ill  Wight, 
HI.  Ind.  Bot.  v.  3,  pi.  33.  Swingle,  Journ.  Wash. 
Acad.  6:336. — This  tree  occurs  in  India  and  Ceylon  in 
sandy  soil  near  the  seacoast.  It  should  be  tested  as  a 
stork  for  Citrus.  The  wood  is  light-colored,  but  when 
variegated  is  used  for  furniture. 

Walter  T.  Swingle, 

PAMPAS-GRASS  (Cortaderia  argentea,  which  sec. 
Vol.  II,  p.  856.).  A  show  v  tall  perennial  subtropical 
grass  grown  for  its  whitish  fluffy  plumes  of  inflores- 
cence; native  in  Argentina  and  southern  Brazil. 

The  growing  of  pampas  plumes  for  profit  in  Califor- 
nia has  been  undertaken  for  over  forty  years.  Pampas- 

r«s  was  introduced  into  the  United  States  about  18 IS. 
the  northern  states  it  is  frequently  planted  on  the 
lawn  in  summer,  and  upon  the  approach  of  cold  weather 
transferred  in  a  tub  to  a  cellar  for  winter  protection. 
In  California,  a  hill  will  sometimes  attain  a  height  of 
20  feet,  a  diameter  as  great,  and  a  weight  of  2,000 
pounds.  Such  plants  would  be  very*  inconvenient  for 
our  northern  friends  to  handle  in  the  cellar. 

Plants  arc  easily  produced  from  seed,  but  as  the  sex 
and  variety  are  very  uncertain,  stock  is  usually 
increased  by  dividing  the  female  plants,  the  plumes  of 
which  are  much  more  beautiful  than  those  of  the  male. 
Tlie  growing  of  pampas-grass  in  North  America  on  a 
c^^jit^  moroini  hoiiJo  ci&tOM  f  i^om  \  ^  i  \ ,  ir\  \\i  n  t  ho  1 1 1  tT  t  n  hoc 
in  sex  was  discovered.  In  1872  the  writer  sowed  sect! 
which  in  two  years  gave  several  hundred  plume-bearing 
plants.  Even  then  the  variations  in  color  and  fineness 
were  very  marked.  In  1874,  it  was  fouml  thai  by  pulling 
the  immature  plumes  from  I  he  sheaths  and  exposing  them 
to  the  hot  sun,  the  male  plumes  would  hang  heavily  like 
oats,  while  the  female  plumes  would  become  fluffv,  and 
light  and  airy.  In  Novcmlier,  1 874,  samples  of  the  female 
plumes  were  stmt  to  Peter  Henderson  &  Co..  New  York. 
Three  hundred  were  ordered  at  once,  ami  the  following 
day  instructions  were  received  to  double  the  order  and 
send  by  express.  This  was  the  first  lot  of  good  plumes 
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ever  sent  east  from  California,  and  was  the  beginning 
of  the  present  pampas  industry.  The  writer's  planta- 
tion was  increased  each  year  until  1889,  when  it  com- 
prised about  5,000  hills.  There  were  a  number  of  other 
extensive  plantations  in  the  neighborhood  of  Santa 
Barbara.  The  crop  of  1889  was  estimated  at  1,000,000 
plumes.  The  demand  has  been  good,  but  the  prices  have 
never  been  so  high  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  industry. 
The  first  prices  were  $200  for  1,000  plumes.  The  de- 
crease in  price  was  gradual  until  1886,  when  sales  were 
riow  at  $30  for  1,000  plumes.  Some  of  the  growers  did 
not  harvest  their  crops  that  year,  and  destroyed  their 
plant*.  In  the  fall  of  1887  plumes  were  in  demand  at 
W  the  1,000,  and  in  1888  they  were  scarce  at  $50  and 
$fi0  the  1,000.  The  following  spring  there  was  an 
increase  in  acreage.  Since  then  the  industry  has  had 
il*  ups  and  downs,  and  the  price  has  ruled  low  for  sev- 
eral years,  the  present  prices  being  $9  to  $10  for  first- 
class,  and  $5  to  $6  for  second  size. 

Painpas-grass  should  be  put  on  the  best  valley  land, 
and  set  10  by  16  feet  apart.  Before  planting,  the  ground 
should  be  deeply  plowed  and  put  in  first-class  condition. 
In  selecting  stock,  divide  only  female  plants  that  pro- 
duce the  finest  white  plumes.  Young  hills  produce  the 
best  plants.  From  old  hills  the  best  plants  are  obtained 
around  the  outside,  those  in  the  center  of  the  stool 
being  mostly  worthless  unless  planted  in  large  clumps. 
Some  plumes  will  be  produced  the  first  year  alter  plant- 
ing. They  will  not  be  first-class,  but  are  worth  saving. 
The  second  year,  if  well  grown,  they  should  produce  80 
to  150  plumes  to  the  hill.  Not  all  plantations  will  yield 
this  much.  The  third  and  fourth  years  there  will  not  be 
much  change  in  the  yield.  As  a  plant  gets  older  the 
plumes  are  larger  but  the  yield  is  less.  After  8  to  10 
years  a  quantity  of  dead  matter  will  have  accumulated, 
and  the  hills  should  be  trimmed  or  burned. 

The  appearance  of  the  plumes  is  a  signal  for  great 
activity  among  those  who  have  large  fields.  The  grass 
should  be  so  trimmed  early  in  September,  before  the 
plumes  appear,  that  each  hill  will  be  easy  of  access. 
Young  plants  ripen  their  plumes  two  or  three  weeks 
earlier  than  old  ones,  and  some  varieties  are  earlier 
than  others.  It  requires  exercise  of  judgment  to  pick 
the  plumes  at  the  proper  time.  They  arc  generally 
ready  when  thev  are  exposed  from  the  husk  a  few  inches 
and  have  a  fluffy  look.  It  is  well  to  try  a  few  at  this 
stage,  and  if  they  cure  well  at  the  stem  end  when  dry 
they  are  all  right,  but  if  they  do  not  become  fluff v 
at  the  stem  end  they  have  been  picked  too  young.  If 
the  plume  looks  dark  and  seedy  at  the  top  when  cured, 
it  was  too  old  when  picked.  Some  varieties,  especially 
those  producing  very  long  plumes,  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  somewhat  longer  on  the  plant  than  those  of 
the  short-plumed  varieties.  By  trying  a  few  of  each 
variety,  the  time  of  ripening  can  soon  be  ascertained. 
Some  varieties  are  pulled  from  the  husk  in  the  field; 
others  have  to  be  hauled  to  husking  benches,  where 
the  husk  or  sheath  is  removed.  Some  planters  husk 
them  like  corn:  others  use  a  knife  set  in  such  a  way  as 
to  split  the  husk  without  injuring  the  plume.  When"  the 
husk  has  been  split,  a  quick  jerk  or  strike  on  the  table 
will  extract  the  plume.  The  plumes  are  then  taken  to 
the  drying  ground  and  evenly  spread  in  long  rows.  This 
ground  should  be  made  smooth  and  free  from  any  trash 
that  is  liable  to  adhere  to  the  plumes.  Clean  stubble 
ground  is  the  best.  The  plumes  are  left  on  the  ground 
three  day*  and  two  nights  to  cure,  and  are  turned  and 
shaken  once  each  day.  They  are  next  packed  away  as 
broadly  and  smoothly  as  possible  on  shelves  in  a  dry 
building,  where  they  should  he  ten  days  or  two  weeks, 
or  until  the  stems  are  thoroughly  dried,  at  which  time 
they  are  ready  for  market.  They  are  packed  in  two 
grades:  the  first  class,  having  plumes  26  inches  long 
and  over,  clear  of  stem  (sometimes  as  long  as  45  inches), 
■  packed  in  cases  that  hold  three-quarters  of  a  ton 
and  contain  3.000  plumes;  second-class  stock  is  packed 
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in  cases  of  the  same  size,  the  plumes  being  17  to  26 
inches  long  clear  of  stem,  and  6,000  in  each  case.  If 
shipping  by  express,  the  writer  uses  bales  of  about 
2,000  plumes,  covered  with  canvas  or  burlap  and  some 
light  strips  of  wood  at  the  corners.  If  the  plumes  are 
packed  smoothly  and  evenly  they  will  withstand  heavy 
pressure.  Careful  all-round  cultivation  is  necessary  to 
produce  good  plumes. 

The  best  market  at  present  is  London,  the  next  Ham- 
burg. Berlin,  Denmark,  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
take  a  few.  Pampas  plumes  are  colored  in  London.  In 
America  the  pure  white  plumes  give  the  best 
faction. 


PANAX  (old  Greek  name,  meaning  all  healing  or  a 
panacea).  Araliactjr.  A  genus  of  seven  or  eight  species 
of  hardy  perennials  none  of  which  is  of  cultural  import- 
ance except  P.  auinquefolium,  Linn.,  the  Ginseno, 
which  see  (Vol.  III).  They  have  aromatic  roots,  digi- 
tately  compound  leaves  and  greenish  white  flowers  in 
a  terminal  umbel.  They  are  all  natives  of  the  North 
Temperate  Zone,  mostly  in  Asia  and  North  American. 
For  an  account  of  the  tender  plants  heretofore  included 
in  this  genus,  see  I'olyscias. 

The  genus  as  now  defined  is  distinguished  by  the 
thickish  roots  or  tubers  from  which  anse  erect  simple 

short  st8.  bearing  1 


whorl  of  3  digitate 
Ivs.  which  have  3 
or  5  lfts.:  umbels 
terminal  and  soli- 
tary, simple,  bear- 
ing small  white  or 
greenish  polyga- 
mous fls. ;  calyx  ob- 
scurely 5 -toothed; 

Emens  Y^Su?"' 
nating  with  petals; 
styles  2  or  3  :fr.  a  2- 
or  3 -seeded  little 
drupe.  Two  species 
are  native  in  the 
eastern  U.  S.  and 
P.  quin- 


qucfdlium,  Linn. 
(Ginnrng  quinque- 
fdlium,  Wood. 
Aralia  quinquefolia, 
Decne.  &  Planch.). 
Ginseno,  growing  in  rich  woods  Que.  to  Minn,  and 
Mouth  to  Ala. :  about  1  ft.  high  from  a  more  or  less  branch- 
ing thick  root:  lfts.  usually  5,  stalked,  the  basal  pair 
much  him, ill-  r  tlian  the  others,  all  ovate  or  obovate, 
dentate,  acuminate:  peduncle  an  inch  or  two  long, 
bearing  a  6-20-fld.  umbel;  styles  usuallv  2:  fr.  bright 
red.  P.  trifiAiuvi,  IjiiVi.  ((Hnxeng  trifitlium,  Wood. 
Ar&lia  trifSlia,  Decne.  &  Planch.),  Ground- Nit 
(Fig.  2740),  native  in  moist  mostly  low  or  flat  woods, 
Nova  Scotia  to  Iowa  and  Ga. :  delicate  little  plant  about 
6  in.  high,  with  a  deep  globular  blackish  tuber  or  root 
about  1  -.>in.  diam. :  lfts.  mostly  3,  sessile,  oval  to  oblance- 
olatc,  obtuse,  serrate:  peduncles  an  inch  or  two  long, 
bearing  a  few  whitish  often  nionircious  fls.;  styles 
usually  3:  fr.  3-anglcd  or  2-«ided,  vcllowish.  An  attrac- 
tive but  not  showy  early  spring  bloomer,  suitable  for 

m moist  shadv  nlaces.  t   h  n 


PANCRATIUM  (Greek,  all-powerfiil;  referring  to  sup- 
posed medicinal  value).  Amarullidacer.  Attractive 
summer-  and  winter-flowering  bulbs,  bloomed  inside  or 
some  of  them  grown  outside  in  mild  climates  with 
protection. 

Very  like  Hvroenocallis,  being  the  Old  World  repre- 
sentatives of  this  group,  differing  botanically  in  having 
many  superposed  ovules  in  each  cell  rather  than  (as  in 
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Hymenocallis)  2  basal  collateral  ovules.  Bulb  tuni- 
cated:  Ivs.  linear  to  lorate,  mostly  appearing  with  the 
fls.,  the  latter  in  an  umbel  terminatmg  an  erect  solid 
mostly  stout  scape  or  peduncle  and  white  or  greenish; 
perianth  funnel-shaped,  with  a  long  tube,  the  segma. 
equal,  short  and  spreading  or  ascending;  stamens 
inserted  at  the  throat  of  the  perianth  and  joined  by  a 
web  or  cup:  fr.  a  loculicidaUy  3-valved  cap*,  with 


2741.  Pancratium:  typos  of  three  sections. 

At  the  right,  the  short  perianth- tube  and  sttiaJI  stamina]  cup  of 
/'.  illyrictim.  At  the  left,  the  relatively  short  tube  and  large  cup  of 
/'.  nurttimum  At  the  top,  the  lung  lube  an.i  small  cup  of  /'.  srr«- 
cutuium,  to  which  P.  lortuon.ni  is  very  closely  allied.  (From  H.M. 
and  BJL) 

angled  black  seeds. — Species  14  or  more  in  the  Mcdit. 
region,  eastward  to  India  and  southward  in  Afr.  Pun- 
era  hums  and  hvmenocallis,  sometimes  called  spider- 
lilies  or  spirit-lilies,  form  a  beautiful  group  of  bulbs, 
hardy  or  tender,  some  blooming  in  winter,  others  in 
summer,  and  all  characterized  by  the  beautiful  floral 
structure  known  as  a  stsuninal  cup.  This  cup  is  white 
and  lias  the  texture  of  jK-tals.  It  is  fringed  or  toothed 
in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  The  filaments  growing  out 
of  the  cup  are  long  or  short.  The  perianth-segms.  arc 
usually  long,  slender,  and  gracefully  recurved. 

The  siH-cien  of  pancratium,  coming  as  they  do  from 
Africa,  southern  Asia,  and  southern  Europe,  in  most 
cases  need  a  high  tem|>erature  while  in  growth  and  a 
period  of  rest  after  flowering.  The  "rest"  is  secured  by 
placing  them  in  a  house  where  there  is  plenty  of  ventila- 
tion and  a  cooler  temperature.  Gradually  withhold 
water,  giving  only  just  sufficient  to  keep  in  a  life-like 
state.  The  bulbs  should  be  kept  in  this  semi-dry  state 
through  the  winter.  After  the  middle  of  January',  they 
may  be  repotted  or  have  a  top-dressing.  For  a  compost, 
use  a  good  strong  loamy  soil  four  parts,  well-decayed 
cow-manure  one  part.  When  the  roots  get  well  through 
this  comisist,  liquid  manure  will  be  useful  once  a  week. 
Those  bulbs  that  do  not  need  repotting  may  have  some 
of  the  old  eomjxjst  removed,  but  care  must  lie  taken 
not  to  injure  any  of  the  roots.  They  may  now  l>e  placed 
in  a  house  with  a  night  tem|icruture  of  110°.  As  growth 
progresses,  the  tcmi»erature  may  be  increased  at  night 


to  65°  or  70*  and  at  day,  with  sun,  from  80"  to  85°. 
Keep  well  up  to  the  glass  so  their  growth  will  be  sis 
stocky  as  possible.  In  their  growing  season,  they  will 
consume  large  quantities  of  water,  and  they  should 
never  become  entirely  dry  at  the  roots.  Give  plenty  of 
syringing  in  bright  wesither,  and  ventilate  so  as  to  keep 
temperature  right.  When  they  show  flower,  they  may 
be  given  a  drier  and  more  airy  house.  For  a  winter 
temperature,  50°  to  55°  will  be  high  enough,  with 
about  10s  increase  with  sunshine. — Pancratiums  can  be 
increased  by  offsets  and  seed.  The  offsets  may  be 
separated  from  the  parent  plant  and  placed  rather 
close  in  pans  in  a  light  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  leaf- 
mold,  peat,  and  sand,  given  good  drainage.  When 
they  have  made  a  few  roots,  they  may  be  imtted  up 
into  small  pots  and  grown  on.  When  sowing  seed,  pre- 
pare some  pans  by  giving  plenty  of  drainage  and  filling 
with  a  mixture  of  leaf-mold,  peat,  and  sand,  screening 
some  of  it  fine  for  the  top.  Sprinkle  the  seed  all  over 
the  surface  and  cover  with  the  fine  mixture,  press 
firmly  and  give  ordinary  stove  temperature.  Main- 
tain an  even  moisture  with  these  pans.  When  they 
start  to  come  up,  place  well  up  to  the  glass.  When 
large  enough,  prick  out  into  other  pans  or  flats,  using  a 
heavier  compost.  Pot  off  when  larger  and  grow  without 
rest  through  the  winter.  In  the  spring  they  will  require 
5-  or  6-inch  pots.  Their  management  from  this  on  will 
be  that  already  mentioned.  Give  light  fumigations 
often  in  order  to  keep  down  aphids  and  thrips.  Scale 
and  mealy-bug,  which  often  get  into  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  can  be  removed  by  the  use  of  a  soft  brush. 
(J.  J.  M.  Farroll.) 

A.  PeriatUh-tubc  3-6  in.  long. 
B.  Segms.  more  than  2  in.  long. 
tortudsum,  Herb,  Bulb  globose,  2  in.  or  less  diam., 
with  long  cylindrical  neck:  Ivs.  6-12,  linear,  spirally 
twisted,  1  ft.  or  less  long,  with  the  fls.,  the  latter  2^4 
in  an  umbel:  perianth-tube  5-6  in.  long,  the  segms. 
linear  and  ascending,  greenish;  staminal  cup  over  1  in. 
long,  distinctly  toothed  between  the  short  free  tips  of 
the  filaments.  Autumn  and  winter.  Arabia  and  Egypt. 

Bn.  Segms.  1 1  i  in.  long. 
verecundum,  Ait.  Fig.  2741.  Bulb  globose,  2  in. 
diam.,  with  long  cylindrical  neck:  Ivs.  6-10,  sword- 
shaped,  appearing  with  the  fls.:  peduncle  compressed, 
1  ft.  long;  fls.  2-6,  white,  with  greenish  tube,  fragrant; 
tube  3—1  in.  long;  segms.  linear;  staminal  cup  or  corona 
1  in.  or  less  long,  bifid  between  the  free  filaments. 
India.  B.R.413. 

aa.  Perianth-lube  IS  in.  long. 
B.  Staminal  cup  small,  lines  long. 
illyricum,  Linn.  Fig.  2741.  Bulb  very  large:  Ivs. 
5-6,  strap-shaped,  glaucous,  1 1  i~2  in.  wide,  appearing 
with  the  fls.:  scape  1  ft.  or  more  long;  fls.  white,  6-12 
in  a  centripetal  umbel;  perianth-tube  1  in.  long,  green; 
segms.  1 1 2  in.  long;  staminal  cup  with  long  narrow, 
2-cut  teeth;  free  portion  of  filaments  6-9  lines  long: 
seeds  not  compressed.  Summer.  Corsica,  Sardinia, 
Malta,  S.  Italy.  B.M.  71S.  Gn.  IS,  p.  246  — liardiest. 
commonest  and  perhaiw  the  best. 

MB.  Stamiiud  cup  large,  I  in.  long. 
maritimum,  Linn.  Figs.  2741  and  11)36,  Vol.  III. 
Bulb  globose,  2-3  in.  diam.  and  with  a  neck:  Ivs.  5-0, 
linear,  glaucous,  persistent,  Is-eoming  2-2'j  ft.  long: 
fls.  white,  very  fragrant,  5-10  in  an  uml>cl  on  a  com- 
pressed scape  or  peduncle:  perianth-tube  2  3  in.  long: 
segms.  linear,  \xj  in.  long,  ascending;  stamina!  cup 
very  prominent,  the  teeth  short,  triangular  and  regular; 
free"  part  of  filaments  3  hues  long.  Spain  to  Syria. 
Bit.  161. 

\ mtinrjrn.  Krr«IlymemK*nlli»  Anmnnw  fsee  suppl.  list,  p. 

I'  oiliMinum.  Krr— H. 
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frAeran*.  Sulmh.  =  H.  OT»U.  but  P. 
— P.  galrtttanrntr,  Hort..  nraunutbly 


Conu—  H 

tnfnm..  Willi  —  H.  rsnlw*.— /*.  iwip»j<onfnj»,  ttort..  nrwumulH) 
■^H  olv«ioiK-niiu.  -/».  Hdmtii.  Hort..  w  presumably  H.  Hmr- 
rmmsM—P.  littoral*.  Jaoq.— H.  littoral  i*. — P.  mtnrtnum—H. 
rouu  probably  —  P.  mUum,  Mill —H.  ovate.—  P.  rotatum.  Ker— 
H.  roUU-— /».  umiuiUum,  HBK  —  H.  undulata. 

Wiliielm  Miller. 

L.  11.  B.f 

PANDANUS  (Latinised  form  of  a  Malayan  name). 
PandanAcr*.  Screw-Pine.  Tropical  plants  often 
attaining  the  size  of  trees,  and  remarkable  for  their 
suit-like  aerial  roots,  and  the  perfect  spiral  arrange- 
ment of  their  long  sword-shaped  leaves.  They  are 
planted  in  tropical  and  subtropical  regions,  and  are 
also  grown  as  pot  and  tub  specimens  for  greenhouse, 
residence,  veranda  and  lawn  decoration,  where  their 
stiff  clustered  foliage  gives  them  a  formal  decorative 
character 

The  family  Pandanacea?  comprises  3  genera 
(Warburg,  in  Englcr's  Das  Pfianzenrcich,  IV :9 
jhft.  3]  MlOOi :  Sararanga,  with  2  species,  in  the 
S.  Sea  Isls.  and  Philippines;  Freycinetia,  mora 
than  100  species,  from  Ceylon  to  Philippines, 
Austral.,  New  Zeal.,  and  Hawaii;  Pandanus, 
with  probably  250  species  now  described,  in 
Trop.  Afr.,  India,  Austral.,  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  the  Pacific.  Pandanus  comprises  small  trees  or 
shrubs,  erect  or  rarely  prostrate,  usually  forked,  the 
trunk  annular,  often  producing  aerial  roots:  lvs.  linear 
and  acute,  commonly  sharp-dentate  or  prickly  on  mar- 
gin and  midrib,  the  base  usually  vaginate  but  not 
petioled:  fls.  dioecious,  in  axillary  or  terminal  spadices. 
the  male  spadices  branched,  the  female  always  terminal 
and  racemose  or  solitary,  the  leafy  spadix-bracts  usually 
colored;  perianth  none;  stamens  many  in  male  As., 
the  filaments  free  or  connate ;  staminodes  in  female  As. 
small  or  none,  the  ovary  free  or  joined  to  those  of 
adjacent  fls. ;  ovule  solitary  and  erect :  fr.  a  synearpium 
of  free  or  connate  angular  woody  or  fleshy  drupes,  some- 
times large  (1  ft.  long)  and  "cone-like. — Trie  screw- 
pines  are  characteristic  plants  in  many  tropical  regions, 
with  long  ringed  tninks,  bracing  roots,  and  crowns  of 
draccna-like  foliage.  The  lvs.  of  some  species  are  used 
in  manufacture  of  bagging  and  in  other  ways,  and  of 
some  kinds  the  frs.  are  eaten.  Some  of  them  have  very 
fragrant  As.,  and  of  others  the  frs.  or  other  parts  are 
fetid.  Two  species  are  important  in  cult.,  P.  Vritchii 
and  P.  utilis,  the  former  variegated,  the  latter  not. 
(See  Figs.  2712-274-i.)  Young  plants  of  these  are 
amongst  the  most  popular  foliage  plants  for  home 
decoration.  They  are  especially  suited  for  fern-pans 
and  table-decoration.  They  are"  grown  to  a  very  large 
extent  by  wholesale  florists  and  palm 


Every  conservatory  has  them,  and  occasionally  P. 
•jfu'i .  is  grown  to  a  considerable  age  and  height  for  the 
sake  of  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  spiral  habit  of  growth 
on  a  large  scale.  (See  Fig.  2743.)  Home  of  the  species 
have  red-  or  purple-tinted  lvs.,  but  these  appear  not 
to  have  become  popular.  In  the  tropics,  /'.  utilis  is 
as  valuable  to  the  natives  as  many  palms.  The  frs. 
are  edible,  and  the  roots  furnish  fiber  for  ropes,  baskets, 
•ido  also  the  lvs.  which  are 


making  paper  and  nets.  The  numbers  of  species  in 
commercial  cult,  are  very  few,  although  many  names 
occur  in  horticultural  literature.  Without  fls.  and  frs., 
it  is  difficult  to  know  what  species  are  actually  in  cult., 
or  how  accurate  may  be  the  popular  descriptions  and 
illustrations.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  impossible  to 
construct  an  accurate  botanical  key  that  will  be  of 
practical  use  to  the  gardener.  Some  of  the  good  garden 
kinds  are  unplaced  botanically,  particularly  the  varie- 
gated or  stnped-lvd.  kinds,  which  arc  sterile  or  the 
fructification  insufficiently  studied. 

Pandanuscs  are  among  the  best  decorative  plants 
and  thev  are  not  difficult  to  manage  when  grown  under 
favorable  conditions.  They  are  usually  at  home  in 
palm-houses,  and  some  of  the  species  may  be  treated  as 
semi-aquatics  in  victoria  tanks.  As  a  rule,  they  thrive 
in  much  heat  and  with  plenty  of  water.  From  the 
latter  part  of  January  on,  these  plants  become  active 
in  growth.  It  is  at  this  tunc  that  one  must  make  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house  more  congenial  in  the  way  of 
supplying  abundance  of  atmospheric  moisture.  To 
supply  this  condition,  damp  down  the  benches,  paths 
and  under  the  benches  two  or  three  times  a  day  in 
bright  weather.  Before  they  have  made  too  much  head- 
way any  necessary  repotting  should  be  done,  such  as 
renewing  with  new  compost  or  shifting  into  larger  pots. 
A  good  compost  to  use  is  fibrous  loam  four  parts,  well- 
decayed  manure  and  leaf-mold  one  part  each,  with 
enough  sand  added  to  give  it  a  porous  texture.  Sec 
that  the  pots  have  plenty  of  drainage  and  pot  firm 
enough  to  get  the  new  compost  well  around  the  roots. 
In  February-  and  on,  as  the  days  become  longer  and  the 
sun  more  powerful,  they  will  require  more  water  at 
the  roots,  with  frequent  syringings.  The  temperature 
may  be  increased  from  60&  to  *>.ri°  at  night,  and  in  late 
spring  and  summer  they  will  need  a  night  tem|>erature  of 
70°  with  a  rise  of  10°  to  15°  in  bright  weather.  During 
summer  when  the  sun  is  powerful,  they  will  need  a 
little  shade,  but  onlv  enough  to  hold  them  in  good 
color  as  they  like  plenty  of  diffused  sunlight  at  this 
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period.  In  autumn,  winter  and  spring,  they  like  plenty 
of  sunshine.  When  autumn  comes,  do  less  watering 
and  syringing,  as  root-action  is  becoming  less  active. 
To  keep  them  in  good  health,  it  is  very  important  to 
use  great  care  in  watering  them  in  the  winter  months, 
as  any  unskilful  or  careless  watering  will  surely  cause 
ruin.  Also  give  ventilation  strict  attention  at  all  times. 
— Most  of  the  species  of  pandanus  can  be  increased 
from  suckers,  that  are  more  or  less  produced  from  the 
main  stem.  These  may  be  taken  on  and  a  few  of  the 
bottom  leaves  removed,  and  placed  singly  in  small  |x»ta, 
using  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand  in  equal  parts. 
Plunge  in  a  warm  propagating-bed  where  they  may 
have  a  brisk  bottom  heat.  The  best  time  to  increase 
this  stock  is  after  January.  Some  Bpecies  are  grown 
from  seed.  Seeds  may  be  sown  whenever  they  can  be 
secured  fresh,  which  is  usually  in  the  spring-  Sow  the 
seed  in  pans  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand  in 
equal  parts.  Cover  and  press  firmly.  Keep  moist,  but 
not  in  a  soaked  condition.  It  will  aid  the  germination 
to  soak  the  seed  twenty-four  hours  in  tepid  water.  Give 
plenty  of  heat  and  keep  shaded  and  they  will  germinate 
without  much  trouble.  When  large  enough,  pot  off 
and  keep  on  shifting  and  grow  under  the  above  cul- 
tural directions  and  they  will  form  good  stocky  plants. 
(J.  J.  M.  Farrell). 
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dittiehu*.  8.  Atrntittii,  G. 

Douglatii,  6.  Moorei,  7. 

tUaantistimus,  S.  motthatu*.  ft. 

fiabtUiformi*,  8.  odoratiurimut,  ft. 

VorsttTi.  7.  otioratuM,  ft. 
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furcatua,  12.  arnaiut.  9. 
■nunuufoliua.  10,  11.  paciftcua,  & 
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A.  Foliage  striped  or  marked  tcith  while  or  yrllow. 

1.  Veltchii,  Hort.  Fig.  2742.  Lvs.  2  ft.  long,  broader 
than  in  the  common  P.  utilis,  somewhat  recurved, 
spiny-toothed,  dark  green  in  the  center,  margined  with 
broad  bands  of  white  or  silvery  white,  the  apex  long- 


pyRnurua.  10. 
rrHrxiu,  14. 
SWii,  ft. 
MumpAii,  ft. 
.Samak,  0. 
Han-l.ri.  4. 
mtinu,  8, 
api'ni/ruffiu,  12. 
tpxralU,  ft. 
tecturiua,  6. 

Urn;.i!,<,ll\t3,  12. 

u tills.  8. 

VamlentwieiK-hU.lS. 
varirealua.  2. 
Veitdbi.,  1. 


acuminate.  Polynesia;  intro.  by  Veiteh  in  1868.  A.F. 
4:570.  F.  1871,  p.  177.  Gn.  2,  p.  501.  G.  9:176; 
23:565.  G.L.  26:177.  Gn.W.  23,  suppl.  May  12.  G.W. 
2,  p.  389;  5,  p.  391;  11,  p.  241;  12,  p.  414.— Perhaps  a 
form  of  P.  teet/trius. 

2.  variegates,  Miq.  St.  branched,  emitting  roots: 
lvs.  narrow-lanceolate,  very  narrowly  attenuate  or 
even  filiform  above,  pale  green,  »tri[>ed  or  variegated 
with  white  or  pale  green  or  the  younger  ones  all  white, 
the  prickles  or  spines  whitish  and  purplish.  Polynesia. 
— Probably  plants  cult,  as  P.  iavanicus  and  P.  Can- 
delabrum var.  variegatus  belong  here. 

3.  Baptistii,  Hort.  A  leafy  short-stemmed  plant : 
lvs.  narrow,  nearly  1  in.  wide,  curved,  unarmed,  long- 
acuminate,  longitudinally  lined  or  striped  with  whitish 
or  yellowish.  S.  Seas,  probably  in  New  Britain  lsls. 
R.H.  1913,  p.  141.  G.W.  14,  p.  422.  Gn.W.  9:581.— 
Said  to  be  a  rapid  grower. 

4.  Sinderi,  Hort.  Habit  tufted,  thest.  being  short: 
lvs.  30  in.  long,  with  minute  marginal  spines,  not  unlike 
those  of  P.  VeitcJm  but  of  denser  habit,  and  differing 
much  in  the  variegation,  which  in  this  case  is  golden 
yellow,  and  in  place  of  being  confined  to  the  margin,  or 
nearly  so,  it  is  distributed  in  narrow  bands  of  yellow  and 
green  in  alternation  throughout  the  length  of  its  If. 
Timor,  Malay  Archipelago.  G.C.  III.  23:249.  R.H. 
1H9S,  p.  230.  G.  21:606.  Gn.W.  25:123.  G.W.  11, 
p.  242.  R.B.  24,  p.  180.  G.M.  41:686.  A.G.  19:455; 
22:189.  A.F.  16:887.  F.E.  13:  111.— Said  to  be  a  rapid 


27*4-  Pandanui  utilis.  Younc  pUnt  of  a  narrow-leaved 


,  or  at  least  not  variegated  or  striped. 

B.  Spinet  on  If. -margins  relatively  small  or  short  (some- 
times wanting). 

5.  padficus,  Hort.  Lvs.  broad  and  dark  green,  shi- 
ning, abruptly  narrowed  to  a  tail-like  apex,  the  margins 
with  small  fine  spines.  Pacific  lsls.  G.W.  11,  p.  243; 
15;  p.  597. — Apparently  not  placed  botanically,  but 
said  to  be  distinct  and  a  very  useful  plant. 

6.  tectdrius,  Soland. (P.  odoraiissimus,  Linn,  f .  P.  odor- 
atw>,  Salisb.  l'.odorifcr,Q.  Kuntze).  Height  20  and  more 
ft.,  much  branched,  the  trunk  commonly  flexuose  and 
supported  by  aerial  roots:  lvs.  light  green,  3-5  ft.  long, 
linear-lanceolate,  abruptly  produced  into  a  long  point, 
glaucous;  spines  short,  white.  S.  Asia,  islands  of  Indian 
and  Pacific  oceans,  Austral.,  Philippines.  G.C.  III. 
17:14;  32:194,  195. — A  scent  which  is  much  esteemed 
in  Java  is  said  to  be  obtained  from  the  male  fls.  A 
variable  species  to  which  manv  names  belong,  as  P. 
jardnieus,  Hort.,  P.  spiralis,  R.  Br.,  P.  Blancbi,  Kunth, 
P.  leuencAnlhus,  Hort.,  and  P.  Bbryr,  P.  Chamissdnis, 
P.  Douglasii,  P.  Linnai,  P.  Loureiri,  P.  Menziesii,  P. 
Rherdii,  P.  Rumphii,  Gaud.  Var.  Mfevis,  Warb. 
(P.  lins,  Kunth.  P.  moschdtus,  Miq.),  has  somewhat 
glaucous  and  unarmed  lvs.  6  ft.  or  more  long,  with  a 
very  long-acuminate  apex.  Var.  SamAk,  Warb.  (P. 
Samdk,  Ilassk.),  has  narrow  subulate-acuminate  lvs., 
with  margins  and  keel  bearing  slender  whitish  spines. 
P.  teetorius  is  common  in  the  Philippines  near  the  sea 
and  along  tidal  streams,  and  horticultural  varieties  are 
cult,  in  Manila. 

,7.  F6rsteri,  Moore  and  Muell.  (P.  Fosterianu*.  Hort. 
P.  Moorei,  V.  Muell  ).  Habit  of  P.  teetortus:  tall,  to  30 
ft.,  branched  at  top,  with  aerial  roots:  lvs.  to  3  ft. 
long  and  2  in.  or  more  wide,  short-appressed-spinulose. 
Lord  Howe's  Isl. 

8.  Otitis,  Bon,'  (P.  distiehus,  Hort.  P.  flabt  lliformis, 
Carr.  P.  mauritianus,  Hort.  P.  sativus,  Thouars). 
Figs.  2743-2745.  The  l>est-known  species:  attains  60  ft. 
in  Madagascar,  where  it  is  native:  branching:  lvs.  glau- 
cous, erect.  1-2*4  ft.  long,  3  in.  wide,  spines  red.  I.H. 
7:2(55.  B.M.5014  (as  P.  Candelabrum).  R.H.  1866: 
270.  A.F.  4:571.  F.E.  15:592.  G.W.  15.  p.  597  — 
Cult,  in  tropics;  lvs.  used  in  making  of  bags,  baskets, 
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nuts,  and  other  articles.  Juvenile  specimens  with 
curving  lvs.  1  J-2  ft.  or  leas  long,  may  be  known  as  P. 
tUgantxssimua  or  by  other  names. 

9.  heterocarpus,  Balf  f.  (P.  ornaliu.  Bull).  Branch- 
ing tree,  to  20  ft.,  with  slender  trunk,  very  numerous 
root*  and  spreading  branches:  lvs  lanceolate-acuminate, 
dilated  and  clasping  at  the  base,  erect-spreading, 
leathery,  strict,  greenish,  often  somewhat  glaucous  at 
the  base,  rather  flat  margin  covered  with  small  red, 


Mascarene  Isls.  I.H.  19:97. 

10.  pygmaVus,  Thouars.  Low  spreading  shrub,  not 
over  2  ft.  high  in  the  center,  but  sending  out  from  the 
base  numerous  horizontal,  rooting,  annulated  branches: 
lvs.  about  1-1  Yi  ft.  long,  spirally  arranged  in  3's,  linear- 
subulate,  with  a  clasping  base;  margins  and  keels 
fringed  with  small  fuscous  spines.  Madagascar.  U.M. 
4736. — Said  sometimes  to  be  cult,  as  P.  graminifoliut. 

1 1 .  graminifdlius,  Kuri.  Lva.  12-18  in.  long  by  3—1 
lines  wide,  glaucous  beneath:  marginal  and  carinal 
spines  minute,  straight.  Burma,  and  the  true  species 
perhaps  not  cult.:  see  No.  10.  P.  graminifoliwt  of  the 
trade  has  never  been  carefully  distinguished  from  P. 
pygmsms,  and,  according  to  Nicholson  the  garden  plant 
under  this  name  is  a  species  of  Freycinetia.  F.R.  2:388, 
where  Tapbn  says  it  has  a  tufted  much-branched  habit, 
dark  green  lvs.  about  1  ;in,  wide,  not  so  stiff  as  most 
species;  spines  short,  whitish.  Gn.W.  20:440.  G.W. 
11,  p.  245. 

12.  furcatus,  Roxbg.  (P.  horridus,  Blume.  P. 
tpimfriictus,  Dennst.  P.  urophyUus,  Hance).  Tree, 
attaining  30-40  ft.,  branched,  with  aerial  roots  at  base: 
lvs  very  long,  attaining  0-9  ft.,  about  3  in.  wide,  some- 
what glaucous  beneath,  the  margins  and  keel  with  dis- 
tantly thick  spines;  apex  long-acuminate.  India.  R.H. 
1879:290;  1881,  pp.  174,  175. 

13.  caxicdsus.  Kura.  Low,  cespitose:  lvs.  5-8  ft.  by 
about  2  in.,  glaucous  beneath;  margins  and  dorsal 
costae  densely  spinulose-serrate,  the  spines  very  small 
and  acute.  Java.  R.H.  1878,  p.  405. 
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BB.  Spinet  dimgreeably  long. 

14.  reflexus,  C.  Koch.  Tree,  about  15  ft.,  branched, 
the  trunk  3-6  ft.  tall:  lvs.  reflexed,  acute,  5-6  ft.  long, 
dark  green,  shining;  spines  long,  whitish,  those  on  the 
midrib  of  the  lower  side  reversed.    E.  African  lsls. 

F.  R.  2:387.  G.W.  11,  p.  245. 

15.  Vandenneeachii,  Balf.  f.  Tree,  to  20  ft.,  much 
branched:  lvs.  stiff,  suberect,  2!r-3  ft.  long,  in. 
broad,  very  glaucous;  margins  red  and  thickened;  spines 
strong,  red;  midrib  red,  prominent,  spiny.  Mauritius. 

G.  C.1II.  18:237. 

P.  amarj/Ui/Miiu.  Roxbg.  Want  small  and  diffuse,  »upportcd  by 
atrial  roota:  lva.  linear,  somewhat  3-ncrved,  the  apes  aomcwhat 
dilated,  little  .pinosc-serrate.  Probably  Malayan.  C.L.A.  ID:  131. 
G.W.  U,  p.  341—/'.  Butd»*i.  WiVdem.  Lva.  rather  broad,  robust, 
with  sharp  rlaw-Uke  prickle*  un  mar  aim  and  keel,  aaid  to  be  a 
beautiful  decorative  plant.  Congo. — P.  Candelabrum.  Beauv. 
CaMDEUiBBim  Trek.  Chamdeuu  Tar*.  Tree,  attaining  30  ft., 
the  lower  branches  horiaontal  and  upper  erect:  lvs.  3  ft.  by  2  in., 
dark  green  and  itlatiroua,  strongly  toothed;  apinea  brown.  Trop. 
Afr.  B.M.  5014,  under  thu  name  is  P.  udlw. — Not  advert  wed  tn 
Amcr.,  but  for  the  popular  variegated  form,  aee  No.  2. — /'.  Ilovi- 
IHii,  Cut.  Height  7-8  ft.  in  the  wild,  aimple,  with  aerial  roota: 
lva.  many,  the  blade*  linear  and  gradually  acuminate-pointed, 
sometime*  8  ft.  long  and  4  in.  broad,  with  small  curved  brown  or 
purplish  apinea,  surface  dark  green,  tinged  cupper-rrd,  or  young 
one*  purple.  Singapore.  B.M.  8107.  R.H.  1868.  p.  210. — P. 
lutonhuit,  Merrill.  Probably  the  iprri™  reported  in  8.  Fla.  as 
P.  lusonlrua:  tree,  25  ft.,  with  erect  trunk  much  branched  above: 
lva  to  0  ft.  long  and  about  1  in.  wide,  long-  and  narrow-acuminate, 
the  margin*  strongly  antrorscly  toothed,  and  with  stout  curved 
spines.  Philippine*. — /'.  nf/vfus,  Kurs— P.  stcnophyllu*. — /*. 
tienojAyUut,  Kura.  Shrub,  0-8  ft.,  with  many  prop-roots;  lvs.  2-3 
ft.  or  more  long.  I  in.  wide,  ■hining,  the  margin  and  keel  remotely 
pale,  spinuloae  serrate,  Java.  G.W.  11.  p.  242. — P.  irarrinidnus, 
Hon.  I.vs.  narrow.  strap-shatwd,  recurved,  dark  olive-green,  with 
irreguUr  awl^ped  teeth.  Habiut  unrecorded.      j    „   g  | 

PANDOREA  (Pandora,  Greek  mythological  name). 
liignoniacfjt.  Ornamental  woody  vines  grown  for  their 
beautiful  flowers  and  also  for  their  handsome  foliage. 

Evergreen  shrubs,  climbing  without  tendrils  or  roots: 
lvs.  opposite,  odd-pinnate;  lfts.  entire  or  serrate:  fls.  in 
axillary  or  terminal  few-  or  many-fid.  panicles;  calyx 
small,  campanulate,  5-toothed;  corolla  funnelfonu- 
campanulate,  with  imbricate  lobes;  stamens  included, 
with  spreading  superposed  anther-cells;  disk  thick, 
ring-like;  ovary  linear,  the  seeds  in  many  series:  pod 
oblong,  with  thick  not  keeled  valves;  seeds  broadly 
elliptic,  winged.— Five  species  from  Austral,  to  Malay 
Archijielstiio  and  in  S.  Afr.  Formerly  usually  included 
under  Tecoma. 

The  pandoreas  are  vigorous-growing  vines  or  lianas 
with  handsome  evergreen  foliage  and  beautiful  white  or 
pink  rather  large  flowers.  They  can  be  grown  outdoors 
only  in  the  southern  states  and  in  California  and  stand 
few  degrees  of  frost;  in  the  North  they  are  sometimes  a 
cultivated  in  the  greenhouse.  They  require  rich  soil 
and  sunny  position  Propagation  is  by  seeds  and  by 
greenwood  cuttings  under  glass.  See  also  liignonia  for 
culture. 

The  wonga-wonga  vine,  P.  au*lrali*,  is  rather  diffi- 
cult to  grow  on  high  pine-land,  as  it  needs  a  soil  rich  in 
humus.  In  rich  soil,  however,  and  liberally  fertilized, 
it  is  a  rampant  grower  with  beautiful  dark  green  glossy 
foliage.  The  flowers  are  interesting  but  comparatively 
small,  and  not  showy.  However,  the  species  is  worth 
cultivating  for  foliage  alone.  It  must  be  well  taken  care 
of  and  well  watered  during  the  dry  spring  months  or  it 
will  dwindle  away  in  a  very  short  time. 

P.  Rieasoliana.  from  Natal  and  Caffraria,  demands  a 
very  rich  soil  and  a  heavy  mulch  of  stable  manure.  Its 
leaves  easilv  drop  from  the  woody  branches  after  a 
cold  night,  and  6*  or  7°  of  frost  kill  the  plant  down  to 
the  ground.  For  this  reason  the  vine  should  be  banked 
with  dry  sand  every  fall  and  if  killed  down  to  the  bank- 
ing it  must  be  cut  off  immediately  or  the  entire  plant 
will  be  lost.  Plants  raised  from  seed  received  under 
the  name  of  Trcoma  HicaAtniana,  from  Italy,  are  much 
hardier  and  more  florifemus  than  those  obtained  from 
seed  imi>orted  from  South  Africa,  but  the  flowers  of 
both  are  exactly  alike.    In  order  to  flower  profusely, 
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this  species  must  be  planted  in  the  full  sun.  It  usually 
requires  a  few  years  before  it  starts  into  a  vigorous 
growth,  and  it  rarely  flowers  before  its  fifth  vear  or 
Before  it  has  attained  considerable  size.  In  Florida, 
P.  Ricasoliana  should  be  planted  on  tall  stumps,  or 
on  arbors  and  sheds  by  itself,  never  mingled  with  other 
■pecies.  (H.  Nehrling.) 

A.  FU.  white:  Ifls.  3-9. 
■ustrilis,  Spach  (Bignbnia  Pandbrx,  Sims.  Ticoma 
australis,  R.  Br.).  Wonoa-Wonga  Vine.  Evergreen 
high-climbing  shrub:  I  vs.  odd-pinnate;  lfts.  3-9,  elliptic- 
ovate  to  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate  but  bluntly 
pointed,  entire  or  sometimes 
coarsely  crenate.  shining  above, 
glabrous,  1-2 1  j  in  long:  panicles 
many-fld.;  corolla  funnelform- 
campanulatc,  with  5-lobed 
spreading  limb,  yellowish  white, 
spotted  violet  in  the  throat,  Hin. 
long:  fr.  oblong,  pointed,  2-3  in. 
long.  Spring.  Austral. 
B.M.  865.  Gn.  27,  p. 
94.  Var.  rosea,  Uort. 
Fls.  light  rose-colored. 
— "V'oung  plants  and 

Earticularly  seedUngs 
ave  the  Ivs.  very 
finely  cut,  nearly  of 
the  appearance  of  a 
fern  and  arc  in  this 
stage  sometimes  known 
as  Teeoma  filicifolium 
or  Campsiaium  filici- 
folium; when  getting 
older  they  change  en- 
tirely."—Vranceschi. 

jasminoldes,  Schu- 
mann (Tfeorna  jasmi- 
nmde*,  Lindl.  Bignbnia 
jasmintnde*,    H  o  r  t .) . 
Bower  Plant  or  Aus- 
traija.  Evergreen 
climbing    shrub:  lvs. 
odd-pinnate:  lfts.  5-9, 
almost  sessile,  ovate  to  lanceo- 
late,  acuminate,   but  bluntly 
pointed,  entire,  glabrous,  1-2  in. 
long:  panicles  rather  few-fld.; 
corolla  funnelform-campanulatc, 
the  largo  spreading  5-lobed  limb 
with  crenate  lobes,  white,  some- 
times suffused  with  pink,  usually 
rosy  pink  in  the  throat.  1V2 
in.  long;  calyx  small,  5-lobed. 
Aug.-Oct.    B.R.  2002.  B.M. 
40OI.   P.M.  6:199.   R.H.  1895, 
p.  109.    Var.  alba,  Hort.,  has 
larger  white  fls. 

aa.  FU.  pink:  l/ls.  7—11. 

Ricasoliina,  Baill.  (Tdcoma 
Mackenit,  W.  Wats.  Tteoma 
Ricasoliana.  Tanfani).  Evergreen  climbing  shrub:  lvs. 
odd-pinnate;  lfts.  7-11.  short-stalked,  cllintic-ovate, 
acute  or  acuminate,  serrate,  dark  green  above,  pale 
tiencath,  glabrous,  about  1  in.  long:  fls.  in  loose, 
terminal  panicles;  corolla  funnelfomi-oampanulate, 
with  spreading  5-lubed  limb,  light  pink,  striped  red, 
glabrous  bade  anil  outside.  2  in.  long;  calvx  5-toothcd: 
fr.  linear,  terete,  10-12  in.  long.  S.  Afr.  (J. W.  2:343, 
346.  J  U  S.  39,  p.  12.  fig.  15. 

Brjcei,  Rehd.  {Tteoma  Brycei,  N.  E.  Br.  Tfcnma 
Retfina  Saba,  Franceschi).  Evergreen  climbing  shrub: 
lfts  9-11,  stalked,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  entire,  gla- 
brous, 1-2  in.  long:  fls.  in  large  terminal  panicles,  slen- 


der-pedicclled;  calyx  glandular;  corolla  funnelfonn- 
campanulate,  abruptly  contracted  at  the  base,  light 
pink,  netted  with  crimson,  yellow  in  throat,  tube 
in.  long,  hairy  inside,  limb  spreading,  about  2  in.  across. 
Oct-March.  Rhodesia.  G.C.  III.  39:344. 

Alfred  Reader. 
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2746.  Puiicum 
ruga  turn. 


PANICUM  (old  Lat  in  name  of  Italian  millet.  Setaria 
italica).  Graminex.  Annual  or  perennial  grasses  with 
usually  flat  blades  and  paniculate  inflorescence. 

Spikelets  with  1  terminal  perfect  floret  and  below 
this  a  second  floret  which  may  be  staminate,  neutral  or 
reduced  to  the  sterile  lemma;  fertile  lemma  charac- 
terised by  being  of  a  much  firmer  texture. — An  immense 
genus  of  grasses  scattered  over  the  world,  especially  in 
the  tropics.  Several  hundred  species  have  been 
described,  while  conservative  authorities  place  the 
number  at  about  300.  Their  imjiortance  as  forage 
grasses  is  very  insignificant  when  the  number  of  s|>ecics 
is  taken  into  consideration.  This  is  largely  from  the 
fact  that  the  species,  as  a  rule,  are  not  gregarious,  and  to 
the  fact  that  tney  are  not  well  represented  in  the  mead- 
ows and  prairies  of  temperate  and  northern  regions. 
Guinea-grass  and  para-grass  are,  however,  important 
forage  grasses  of  the  warmer  regions. 

a.  Plant  annual. 

I  I  capillire,  Linn.  Old  Witch-Grass.  A 
common  native  annual  grass  and  weed,  has 
been  recommended  for  cult,  on  account  of 
its  ornamental  purple  panicle,  which  is 
ample  and  loose,  the  spikclcts  being  borne 
on  slender  hairdikc  pedicels.  R.H.  1890,  p. 
525: 1896,  p.  572.  Dept.  Agric,  Div.  Agrost. 
Bull.  17:54. 

miliiceum,  Linn.  True  Millet.  Broom- 
corn  Millet.  Hou  Millet.  A  tall  annual 
(3-4  ft  ),  with  soft  lvs.,  grown  for  fodder, 
but  not  in  common  use  in  this  count ry: 
spikelets  large,  in  a  rather  compact  droop- 
ing panicle.  Dept.  Agric,  Div.  Agrost., 
Bull.  20:37. — Cult,  from  prehistoric  times. 
Grown  somewhat  extensively  in  China  and 
Japan,  and  S.  E.  Russia.  Native  country 
unknown,  but  probably  E.  Indies.  More  fully  dis- 
cussed in  Dept.  Agric,  Farmers'  Bull.  No.  101.  What 
is  usually  grown  in  the  U.  S.  under  the  name  of  millet 
is  Setaria  italica  and  its  varieties. 

texanum,  Buckl.  Colorado-Grass.  Texas  Millet. 
Commonly  decumbent  at  base  and  rooting  at  the  lower 
joints:  culms  stout ,  2-6  ft.:  foliage  softly  hairy:  panicle 
narrow,  the  large,  pointed,  hairy  spikelets  somewhat 
crowded:  seed  cross-wrinkled.  Dept.  Agric,  Div. 
Agrost.,  Bull.  7:50. — The  common  name  refers  to  the 
Colorado  River  of  Texas  where  the  species  is  native. 
Sparingly  cult,  in  the  southern  states. 

aa.  PlatU  perennial. 
B.  Blades  long  and  narrow,  not  plicate. 

virgatum,  Linn.  Fig.  2746.  An  upright  grass  with 
stiff  culms,  2-6  ft  .  high,  and  with  stout  scaly  rootstocks: 
spikelets  in  loose,  compound  panicles,  usually  more  or 
less  purplish,  sharp-pointed;  first  glume  half  as  long  as 
spikelets,  5-7-nerved,  second  glume  and  sterile  lemma 
of  about  equal  length,  5-7-nerved.  Native  throughout 
U.  S.  except  in  the  extreme  W.  R.H.  lHDO.p.  525;  1S96. 
p.  572.  Gn.  14.  p.  215;  29.  p.  235;  37,  p.  245.  Ci.  10. 103. 
Dept.  Agric,  Div.  Agrost.  Bull.  7:60.  A  hardy  |*rcn- 
nial  used  for  ornamental  purposes. 

maximum,  J  acq  G  r  i  n*  e  a-G  r  ass  .  Four  to  8  ft.,  or 
sometimes  taller,  forming  dense  tufts:  culms  robust: 
nodes  hairy:  sheaths  more  or  less  hirsute:  blades  20-30 
in.  long:  panicle  1-2  ft.  long,  the  long  stiff  branches 
arranged  in  whorls;  spikelets  short-pedicelled,  smooth, 
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,  the  seed  minutely  maw-wrinkled.  Native 
intro.  into  the  W\  Indira  and  Tr 


Prop.  Amer. 


of  Afr.,  early 

— Cult,  for  forage  in  the  Gulf  States 

bar  bin  ode,  Trin.  (P.  mollr  of  authors,  not  Swart  z). 
ParA-Gra^.  Strongly  stoloniferous,  as  much  as  20  ft. 
long:  culms  decumbent,  rooting  at  the  joints.  6-10  ft. 
high,  robust  sheaths  more  or  leas  hairv,  the  blades 
smooth,  6-20  in.  long:  panicles  8-15  in.  long,  consist- 
ing of  numerous  ascending  racemes  with  rather  crowded 
spikelets. — Intro,  from  Brazil.  P.  numidiAnum,  Lam., 
is  a  closely  related  species  of  the  E.  Indies, 
confused  with  true  para-grass. 

bb.  Blade*  an  inch  or  more  broad,  pli- 
cate: panicle  narrow,  the  wmkdttt 
inierxperited  with  bristUt. 

sulcatum,  Aubl.  A  tall  perennial. 
4-6  ft.,  native  of  Trop.  Amer.:  Ivb. 
large,  1  in.  or  more  broad,  somewhat 
hairy,  conspicuously  plicate:  panicle 
narrow,  about  1  ft.  long,  with  many 
ascending  branches,  bearing  short- 
pedicelled  spikelets  throughout  their 
length,  and  also  scattered  bristles; 
spikelets  pointed;  lower  glume  half, 
second  glume  two-thirds  the  length  of 
the  sterile  lemma  and  fertile  floret,  all 
strongly  nerved. —  This  and  the  next 
species  belong  to  the  section  Ptycho- 

SbyUum,  which  is  better  referred  to 
etaria. 

palmifolium,  Willd.  (P.  plicatum  of 
authors,  not  Lam.).  Palm-Grass.  Fig. 
2747.  Resembles  the  preceding,  but 
lv«.  broader  and  nearly  smooth,  the 
panicle  larger  and  more  bristly:  spike- 
lets  similar.  G.  3:101.  Gn.  12,  p.  517; 
31.  p.  487;  37,  p.  245.  R.H.  1862,  p.  290. 
— A  variegated  form  is  figured  in  F.S. 
17:1743— H  under  the  name  P.  foliU 
Cult,  in  the  S.  for  orna- 


t.  Native  of  E.  Indies.  Woolson,  of 
Passaic,  N.  J.,  says  it  grows  4-6  ft. high 
in  the  hardy  border  and  makes  a  fine, 
stately  grass;  useful  for  winter  bou- 
quets.' This  grass  is  known  in  the  trade 
as  P.  plicatum  or  less  commonly  as  P. 
excurrens,  but  the  real  P.  plicatum, 
Lam.,  through  an  allied  species,  is  a 
smaller,  narrower-lvd.  plant  of  no  par- 
ticular beauty  and  unknown  in  cult.  The 
true  P.  excurrens— P.  plicatum,  Lam. 

P.  citron ntfvi nrvm  of  lists  is  apparently 
Pnmartum  Ruppellii.— P.  Cr  u*-0iUK— Echino- 
ckU.  —  P.  frumentAavM  —  KchioocKloa. —  P. 
gmmtnirum— Setaria. — /'.  mrwtfdium—Oplia- 
Wmm  Burnuuuui.        A  g  HlTCHCOCK. 

PAN  f  SEA  (Greek,  entirely  like,  refer- 
ring to  the  fact  that  the  labellum  is 
like  the  other  floral  parts).  Orchidaccx. 
Epiphytic  herbs,  densely  cespitose: 
sepal*  and  petals  somewhat  similar,  narrow,  free;  laliel- 
lum  narrow,  with  along  sigmoid-flexuous  claw;  column 
slender,  broad-winged  alwvc;  pollinia  4,  almost  with- 
out appendages.— About  4  species  in  the  Himalayas 
and  Assam.  P.  Iricalldsa,  Kolfe,  having  pale  trans- 
lucent yellowish  green  fls.;  with  3  yellow  calli  on  the 
tipped  with  brown,  has  been  grown  in  botanic  gar- 


PATJSY.    A  favorite  garden  perennial, 
grown  as  an  annual ;  prized  for  the  beauty  and  indi- 
viduality of  its  flowers.  The  pansy  is  everywhere  a 
familiar*  flower.   There  is  much  character  in  it.  The 
flower  is  often  likened  to  a  face.  It  appeals  to  personal 
In  fart,  the  word  pansy  is  only  a  corruption  of 


the  French  penaee,  meaning  thought.  The  old  folk- 
name,  heartsease,  is  also  associated  with  the  familiar 
place  which  the  plant  has  occupied;  it  signifies  remem- 
brance. The  pansy  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  garden 
flowers.  Parkinson  mentions  it  as  a  flower-garden 
Bubject  in  1629.  When  critical  study  began  to  I  »•  given 
to  the  kinds  of  plants,  the  pansy  was  so  distinct  from 
wild  species  that  its  specific  indentity  could  not  l>e 
determined  with  precision,  and,  in  fact,  this  is  the  case 
to  the  present  day.  It  is  generally  considered,  however, 
that  it  has  descended  from  Viola  tricolor  (sec  Viola), 
a  small  perennial  violet  native  to  the  cooler  parts  of 
Europe.  In  its  nearly  normal  or  un- 
improved forms,  Viola  tricolor  is  now 
grown  in  gardens.  (Fig.  2748.)  It  is  a 
most  interesting  plant,  l>ecause  hand- 
some-flowered and  variable.  The  flow- 
ers of  this  violet  usually  have  three 
colors  or  shades,  mostly  blue,  whitish 
and  yellow,  but  in  the  different  varie- 
ties one  of  the  colors  strongly  predomi- 
nates. A  form  with  very  small  and 
inconspicuous  flowers  (var.  amrusis) 
has  run  wild  in  many  parts  of  the 
country. 

Pansies  are  perennial,  but  they  are 
grown  practically  as  winter  or  spring 
annuals.  Commercial  growers  sow 
the  seeds  in  fall,  and  sell  great  quanti- 
ties of  the  seedling  plants  In-fore  win- 
ter sets  in.  These  plants  are  flowered 
in  frames  or  cold  greenhouses,  or 
they  are  planted  in  the  open  for 
spring  bloom.  Plants  arc  also  started 
indoors  in  late  winter  for  spring 
bloom.  Pansies  delight  in  cool,  moist 
weather;  hence  the  American  sum- 
mer is  not  to  their  liking,  and  they 
often  perish.  A  new  stock  of  plants  is 
started  every  year. 

The  modern  improved  pansies  run  in 
strains  or  families  rather  than  in  defi- 
nite varieties.  These  strains  arc  main- 
tained at  a  high  grade  by  the  best 
cultivation  and  the  closest  attention  to 
selection.  The  seed  of  the  best  strains 
is  necessarily  expensive,  for  it  repre- 
sents much  human  care.  The  stock 
usually  runs  down  quickly  in  other 
hands*.  It  should  be  renewed  from 
the  seed-breeder  each  year  if  the  best 
results  are  to  be  maintained.  These 
fancy  and  high-bred  strains  require 
extra  care  in  the  growing.  Most  of  the 
best  strains  are  of  European  origin. 
Thev  are  usually  known  by  the  name 
of  the  breeder.  The  chief  points  of 
merit  in  the  high-bred  pansy  are  size  of 
,  brilliancy  of  coloring,  arrange- 
it  of  colors.  The  flowers  may  be 
self-colored  (of  only  one  color)  or  parti- 
colored. The  parti-colored  flowers  are  of  three  general 
types:  two  banner  petals  and  three  central  petals  of 
different  colors;  petals  all  margined  with  " 
tals  all  striped.  There  are  all  grades  of 

The  colors  which  are  now  found  in 
white,  purple-black,  pure  yellow,  different 
of  blue,  purple,  violet,  red-purple.  Pansy  flowers 

rwn  3  inches  across.  (Fig.  2749.) 
above  account  may  be  compared  Gerard's 
description  of  pansies  in  1587.  He  pictures  the  heart** 
ease  or  Viola  tricolor  with  small  violet-like  flowers,  the 
petals  standing  apart  from  each  other.  The  "upright 
heartsease,"  or  Viola  assurgens  tricolor,  is  represented 
as  a  stouter  and  more  erect  plant,  with  rounder  but 
scarcely  larger  flowers.  These  are  described  as  follows: 


lighter  color 
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2748.  Viol*  tricolor.  Nearly  or  quite 
the  origin*]  form  of  pansy. 


the  ground:  the  stalks  arc  weake  and  tender, 
grow  floures  in  form  &  figure  like  the  Vio- 
let, and  for  the  most 
part  of  the  same  hig- 
nesse,  of  three  sundry 
colours,  whereof  it 
tooke  the  syrname 
Tricciar,  that  is  to 
say.  purple,  yellow, 
and  white  or  blew;  by 
reason  of  the  lx-auty 
and  braveric  of  which 
colours  they  are  very 
pleasing  to  the  eye, 
for  smel  they  have 
little  or  none  at  all. 
The  seed  is  contained 
in  little  knaps  of  the 
bignesse  of  a  Tare, 
which  come  forth 
after  the  floures  be 
fallen,  and  do  open 
of  themselves  when  the  seed  is  ripe.  The  root  is  noth- 
ing else  but  as  it  were  a  bundle  of  threddy  strings. 

"The  upright  Pansie  bringcth  forth  long  leaves 
deeply  cut  in  the  edges,  sharp-pointed,  of  a  bleake  or 
pale  green  colour,  act  upon  slender  upright  stalks, 
cornered,  jointed,  or  kneed  a  foot  high  or  higher; 
whereupon  grow  very  faire  floures  of  three  colours, 
via.,  of  purple,  blew,  and  yellow,  in  shape  like  the  com- 
mon Hearts-ease,  but  greater  and  fairer:  which  colours 
are  so  excellently  and  orderly  placed,  that  they  bring 
great  delight  to  the  beholders,  though  they  have  little 
or  no  smell  at  all:  for  oftentimes  it  hapneth  that  the 
uppermost  floures  are  differing  from  those  that  grow 
upon  the  middle  of  the  plant,  and  those  vary  from  the 
lowermost,  as  Nature  list  to  dally  with  things  of  such 
bewHy."  L.  H.  B. 

l  ut'jvauon  or  pansies. 

There  are  few  plants  more  popular  than  the  pansy. 
Every  year  the  demand  for  the  plants  is  greater.  This 
flower  has  lxi>n  cultivated  for  so  long  that  its  source 
is  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  As  seen  at  the  present  day, 
it  is  an  artificial  production,  differing  considerably  from 
any  known  wild  plant. 

Pansies  were  probably  first  improved  from  the  orijn- 
nal  type  in  Great  Britain,  where  the  cool  and  moist 
climate  is  well  adapted  to  their  cultivation,  and  new 
varieties  gradually  apjicared  wilh  larger  flowers,  of 
varied  colors.  For  many  years,  England  and  Scotland 
bore  the  reputation  of  growing  the  liest  pansies.  Alwut 
forty  years  ago,  three  French  specialists,  Bugnot  of  St. 
Brieuc,  and  Gassier  and  Trimardcau  of  Paris,  made 
immense  strides  in  developing  the  pansy,  and  their 
productions  were  a  revelation  to  the  horticultural 
world.  Such  sizes  and  colors  were  previously  thought 
im|>ossible.  Trimardeau  developed  a  new  race  with 
immense  flowers  and  very  hardy  constitution.  His 
strain,  crossed  with  those  of  Gassier  and  Bugnot, 
has  given  a  pansy  which  is  superseding  the  older  Eng- 
lish varieties.  At  the  present  day,  Germany  and  France 
lead  in  introducing  new  varieties. 

It  Is  customary  at  the  present  day  to  make  a 
careful  selection  of  seedlings  for  new  varieties,  also 
to  propagate  by  the  means  of  cuttings.  The  spec- 
ialists are  devoting  much  time  to  the  improvement 
of  the  various  types  and  strains.  The  flowers  are  Unrig 
steadily  improved  in  all  points  by  which  pansies  are 
judged,— size,  color,  substance  and  form.  Nearly  all 
of  the  beautiful  colors  are  to  be  found  among  the 
giant  tyiies,  and  the  care  that  Is  being  taken  in  the 


■election  of  colors  makes  it  reasonably  sure  that, 
the  choicest  seed  is  obtained,  a  large  percentage  of 
plants  will  come  true  to  color.  The  season  of  blossc 
ing  has  been  extended,  the  new  early-flowering  strains 
blooming  five  or  six  weeks  earlier  in  the  spring  than  the 
old  varieties. 

There  are  many  beautiful  varieties  of  pansies  and  it 
is  difficult  to  make  a  selection,  but  the  most  popular 
for  both  amateur  and  commercial  growers  are  the  giant 
flowers  of  the  Trimardeau  type,  the  Gassier  superb 
strain  of  blotched  pansies,  ana  the  Bugnots.  One  of 
the  newer  strains  is  the  "Masterpiece,"  a  very  large 
flower  with  curled  or  ruffled  petals,  which  arc  so  un- 
dulated and  curled  that  many  of  its  blossoms  appear 
to  be  double.  The  new  upright  giant  five-blotched 
pansy  called  the  "Princess"  by  Ernest  Benary  is  entirely 
distinct  from  all  other  pansy  strains  in  its  great  com- 
pactness, its  upright  growth  and  its  hardiness.  Two 
other  types  which  should  be  mentioned  are  the  "Orchid 
Flowered,"  whose  delicate  orchid  colors  do  not  exist  in 
any  other  strain;  and  the  "New  Early  Flowering 
Giant"  pansy,  which  blossoms  in  early  March. 

It  is  conceded  by  European  pansy  specialists  who 
have  visited  the  United  States  that  the  American 
pansy  seed  planted  on  the  American  soil,  will  produce 
larger  and  finer  flowers  than  the  foreign-grown  seed  of 
the  same  strain  planted  on  the  same  soil. 

Pansies  degenerate  very  quickly;  therefore  it  is  very 
important  to  procure  fresh  seed  every  year  from  a 
specialist. 

The  four  characteristics  of  the  pansy  required  by  the 
four  leading  pansy-growing  people  are  as  follows: 
Germany:  Color,  substance,  form,  size. 
Great  Britain:  Form,  color,  sulistance,  size. 
France:  Substance,  size,  color,  form. 
America:  Size,  color,  substance,  form. 
The  success  of  growing  a  crop  of  pansies  depends 
largely  on  having  good  fresh  seed  and  on  how  the  seed- 
bed is  treated  the  first  six  to  twelve  days;  for  if  pansy 
seed  becomes  dry  after  once  sprouting,  it  is  dead;  and 
if  kept  too  close,  it  will  damp-o(T. 

A  coldframe  is  a  good  place  in  which  to  sow  the 
if  the  boards  are  not  full  of  fungus;  or  a  box  9 
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inrhcs  to  a  foot  high  might  be  made  on  fresh  ground 
that  is  a  little  sandy  and  was  well  manured  for  a  pre- 
vious crop ;  dig  and  rnake  the  soil  fine  and  water  it  well 
before  sowing  the  seeds.   .Sow  in  drills  3  inches  apart 
and  fa  inch  deep.   One  ounce  of  seed  will  sow  about 
300  to  350  feet  of  drUl,  or  90  foot  if  sown  broadcast. 
Covfr  the  seed  ^  inch  deep  with  fresh  sand  or  sandy 
sod,  piit  down  or  roll  well  and  give  a  light  watering.  The 
surface  should  tic  dusted  with  sulfur  or  grape  dust  to 
keep  the  daniping-off  fungus  from  starting.  Cover  with 
board*,  leaving  space  for  ventilation;  or  they  can  be 
covered  with  moss,  hay,  or  straw,  being  sure  to  remove 
the  covering  as  soon  as  the  seed  is  sprouted.  Pansy  seed 
will  not  sprout  well  if  kept  atx>ve  75°.  After  sprout- 
ing and  until  they  have  the  second  leaves,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  cover  them  with  the  thinnest  muslin,  tacked 
on  frames.  Sashes  may  be  used  if  well  h haded  and  well 
ventilated. 

To  secure  the  best  results,  pansy  seed  should  be 
sown  from  July  10  to  August  25.  If  plants  for  cut- 
flowers  are  wanted,  sow  the  seed  the  first  part  of  July. 
The  best  plants  for  wintering  over  in  the  field  for 
spring  sales  are  from  seeds  sown  from  July  10  to  20  in 
the  northeastern  states.  Five  or  six  weeks  after 
sowing  the  seeds,  the  plants  are  usually  large  enough 
to  lie  transplanted  in  the  field,  in  good  rich  ground. 
The  sod  can  hardly  be  made  too  rich,  and  should  be 
in  raised  beds  so  the  water  will  not  stand  on  them  in 
the  winter.  Plant  7  or  8  inches  apart  each  way.  If 
a  coldframe  is  used,  from  50  to  250  plants  can  lie  set 
under  a  3-  by  6-foot  sash.  If  pansy  plants  are  trans- 
planted the  first  time  into  the  place  where  they  an; 
wanted  to  grow,  they  will  have  larger  flowers:  for  every 
time  the  roots  of  a  pansy  are  disturbed,  tne  flowers 
will  be  smaller.  Just  enough  mulch  should  be  applied 
to  hide  the  plants  from  view  after  the  ground  is  frozen. 
This  mulch  is  taken  off  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of 
the  ground  in  the  spring. 

There  arc  from  25,000  to  28,000  seeds  in  one  ounce 
of  pansy  seed.  Growers  usually  allow  one  ounce  of  seed 
for  4,000  plants.  With  good  fresh  seed  and  great  care, 
7.000  to  8,000  plants  should  he  obtained  from  one 
ounce  of  seed.  For  commercial  purposes,  pansy  seed 
should  be  planted  in  July  and  August,  but  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  it  is  too  hot  for  the  seeds  to  grow  well. 
Seeds  planted  in  the  fall  or  early  spring  will  give 
double  the  number  of  plants  and  require  less  care. 

If  pansies  for  winter  blooming  arc  desired,  trans- 
plant as  soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  the 
Iw-ds  or  benches  in  the  greenhouses.  They  will  Deed 
ahout  the  same  temperature  as  for  violets,  40°  to  45° 
at  night,  and  60°  in  Mie  daytime  in  bright  weather. 

Pansies  are  now  being  grown  very  extensively  for 
cut-flowers  in  this  country. 

If  wanted  for  exhibition  purposes,  keep  the  pansy 
plants  in  a  low  temperature  till  January;  some  freez- 
ing, even,  will  benefit  them.  Start  them  slowly  into 
growth  at  a  temperature  between  .'30°  to  40°  at  night, 
as  a  higher  temperature  will  diminish  the  size  of  the 
A  weak  solution  of  guano  or  hen-manure  once 
two  weeks  will  help  them  wonderfully.  During 
G,u~..h  and  bloom,  maintain  a  rather  low.  even  tem- 
perature, without  actual  freezing,  carefully  avoiding 
extremes  in  temperature. 

In  favored  localities  pansies  designed  for  early  spring 
bloom  receive  no  glass  protection  during  winter,  the 
plants  from  the  August  sowing  being  transplanted  in 
the  fall  from  the  sccd-lx-d  directly  into  their  permanent 
quarters.  Good  pansies  can  lie  grown  out-of-doors  with- 
out glass  protection  H  far  north  as  Nova  Scotia.  Gen- 
erally, however,  it  Ls  much  better  to  winter  pansies  in 
a  coldframe,  imperially  the  finer  strains.    Pansies  in 
bloom  should  be  partially  shaded  from  the  hot  midday 
sun,  particularly  the  fancy-colored  strains,  the  petals  of 
which  arc  more  delicate  in  texture. 

Charles  Frost. t 
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PAPAVER  (old  Latin  name,  from  the  Greek,  of 
dubious  derivation).  I'apaverdcrjr.  Puppy.  Well- 
known  flower-garden  plants,  of  brilliant  but  short-lived 
bloom. 

Herbs  or  rarely  subshrubs,  annual,  biennial  and 
perennial,  with  milky  juice,  bristly  or  smooth  and  often 
glaucous:  lvs.  usually  lobed  or  dissected  in  a  pinnate 
way:  peduncles  long,  siugle-fld.,  the  bud  usually  nod- 
ding: fls.  red,  violet,  yellow  and  white;  sepals  2; 
petals  usually  1;  stamens  numerous:  ovary  and  caps, 
globose,  obovate  or  top-shaped,  dehiscing  under  the 
vertex  by  transverse  pores  between  the  placenta?,  the 
openings  very 
small  and  valve- 
like; this  vertex 
or  flattened  some- 
times conical  top 
or  cap  represents 
the  combined 
radiate  stigmas; 
placenta;  4  -  20, 
project  ing  int  o  t  he 
c  e  n  t  e  r. — Sjiceics 
more  than  100, 
largely  in  the 
Medit.  region,  and 
the  Armenian- 
Persian  region  and 
some w  hat  e  a  s  t  - 
ward,  with  one  in 
the  southern  hemi- 
sphere; Feddo  ac- 
cepted 99  species 
in  1909  in  En- 
gler's  Das  Pflan- 
zenrcich,  hft.  40 
(iv:104)  together 
with  many  botani- 
cal varieties  and 
hybrids.  Two  or 
three  species  are 
indigenous  in  W. 
N.  Amcr.  Opium 
is  made  from  the 
milky  juice  of 
somniferum,  which 
oozes  from  shallow 
cuts  made  in  tho 
young  capsules. 
The  seeds  have  no 
n  a rco tic  proper- 
ties and  are  sold 
for  bird  food  under 
the  name  of  "maw 
seed."  They  also 
produce  a  valu- 
able oU. 

Poppies  rank  among  the  most  popular  flowers  in 
cultivation.  From  their  astonishing  range  of  color,  and 
from  the  formidable  list  of  names  given  below,  one 
might  suppose  their  botany  to  be  very  complicated. 
It  is,  however,  easy  to  understand,  although  the  varia- 
tion in  some  of  the  specie*  is  very  great.  There  are 
only  four  species  commonly  cultivated  and  these  are  all 
remarkably  distinct.  They  are  (1)  the  opium  poppy, 
(2)  the  com  poppy,  (3)  the  Iceland  poppy,  and  (4) 
the  oriental  poppy. 

1.  The  opium  poppy,  P.  somnifrrum,  is  one  of  the 
commonest  and  the  most  variable.  It  is  annual,  of 
tall  stately  habit,  and  recognized  at  once  by  the  glau- 
cous hue  of  its  foliage.  The  flowers  are  the  largest  of 
any  of  the  annual  species,  but  unfortunately  they  are 
useless  as  cut-flowers  because  they  drop  their  petals 
so  quickly. 

2.  The  corn  poppy  of  Kurope,  P.  Rhna*,  is  als-i  :in 
1,  but  a  dwarfer  plant,  with  green  hairy  finely 
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cut  foliage  and  smaller  flowers.  It  is  brilliant  in  the 
fields  of  Europe,  and  it  has  run  wild  in  this  country. 
The  Shirley  poppies  are  the  best  strain  of  this  species; 
in  gardens  the  flowers  last  longer  than  the  common  P. 
Rhteas  and  the  plants  are  neater  when  out  of  bloom. 

3.  The  Iceland  poppy,  P.  nudicaule,  is  the  glory  of 
the  arctic  regions.  It  ranges  over  an  immense  territory 
and  varies  remarkably  both  in  the  wild  and  the  garden. 
Orange,  red,  and  white  are  the  chief  colors,  besides 
shades  of  yellow,  but  the  flowers  never  attain  the 
brilliant  scarlet  of  the  corn  poppv.  Although  the 
Iceland  poppy  is  perennial,  it  is  short-lived,  and  is 
commonly  treated  as  an  annual  or  as  a  short-lived  per- 
ennial. It  is  known  for  the  satiny  texture  and  crimplcd 
chasacter  of  its  petals.  The  flowers  are  excellent  for 
cutting,  especially  if  the  young  flowers  are  chosen  and 
cut  in  the  early  morning,  a  principle  which  applies  to 
many  flowers  often  supposed  to  be  useless  for  home 
decoration. 

4.  The  oriental  poppy,  P.  orientate,  is  a  longer-lived 
perennial,  and  although  it  has  the  largest  flowers  of 
any  Bpecies  in  the  genus  it  has  nothing  like  the  fame 
of  the  opium  poppy.  Ilowevcr,  it  has  the  double  advan- 
tage of  being  easily  propagated  by  either  seed  or 
division,  and  it  has  a  considerable  range  of  color,  which 
is  said  to  be  largely  due  to  crosses  with  P.  braclealum. 
The  lat  ter  differs  in  having  large  bracts  below  the  flower. 

The  other  species  of  poppy  are  for  the  fancier.  The 
alpine  poppy,  P.  alpinum,  was  considered  by  Linzucus 
to  be  a  distinct  species  from  the  Iceland  poppy.  How- 
ever, gradations  occur  between  the  typical  form  of  P. 
nudicaule  of  the  arctic  regions  and  the  poppy  found  in 
the  Alps.  The  former  hus  a  yellow  flower,  while  the 
common  alpine  poppy  is  white.  The  alpine  poppy  is  by 
some  regarded  as  an  extreme  form  of  P.  nudicaule,  char- 
acterized by  a  dwarfer  habit  and  more  finely  divided 
foliage.  For  horticultural  purposes  P.  nudicaule  and  P. 
alpinum  should  be  considered  to  be  distinct  species,  as 
many  botanists  indeed  consider  them  to  be.  The  Ice- 
land poppy  can  be  ejisily  grown  in  the  border,  while  the 
alpine  poppy  demands  rock-garden  treatment.  The 
former  docs  Dcst  in  a  moderately  rich  and  light  loam, 
while  the  latter  does  better  in  a  rather  poor  soil.  Both 
need  full  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  P.  alpinum  probably 
needs  better  drainage.  Sec  No.  20,  p.  2159. 

The  Shirlev  poppies  are  now  the  prevailing  forms  of 
P.  Itfuras.  The  following  historv  of  the  remarkable 
race  is  given  by  the  Rev.  W.  Wiflts  in  "The  Garden," 
57,  page  385:  "In  1880  I  noticed  in  a  waste  comer  of 
my  garden  abutting  on  the  fields  a  patch  of  the  com- 
mon wild  field  poppy  (Papaeer  Rluras),  one  solitary 
flower  of  which  had  a  very  narrow  edge  of  white.  This 
one  flower  I  marked  and  saved  the  seed  of  it  alone. 
Next  year,  out  of  perhaps  two  hundred  plants  I  had 
four  or  five  on  which  all  the  flowers  were  edged.  The 
best  of  these  were  marked  and  the  seed  saved,  and  so 
for  several  years,  the  flowers  all  the  while  getting  a 
larger  infusion  of  white  to  tone  down  the  red  until  they 
arrived  at  quite  pale  pink  and  one  plant  absolutely  pure 
white.  I  then  set  myself  to  change  the  black  central 
portions  of  the  flowers  from  black  to  yellow  or  white, 
and  having  at  last  fixed  a  strain  with  petals  varying  in 
color  from  the  brightest  scarlet  to  pure  white,  with  all 
shades  of  pink  between  and  all  varieties  of  flakes  and 
edged  flowers  also,  but  all  having  yellow  or  white 
stamens,  anthers  and  pollen,  and  a  white  base."  .  .  . 
Mr.  Wilks  then  distributed  it  freely  to  all.  "My  ideal." 
he  continues,  "is  to  get  a  yellow  P.  Rhoox,  and  I  have 
already  obtained  many  distinct  shades  of  salmon.  The 
Shirley  poppies  have  thus  been  obtained  simply  by 
selection  and  elimination.  .  .  .  Let  it  be  noticed  that 
true  Shirley  poppies  (1)  are  single,  (2)  always  have  a 
white  base  with  (3)  vellow  or  white  stamens,  anthers 


are  not  Shirley  poppies.  It  is  rather  interesting  to 
reflect  that  the  gardens  of  the.  whole  world — rich  man's 
and  poor  man's  alike — are  today  furnished  with  pop- 
pics  which  are  the  direct  descendants  of  one  single 
capsule  of  seed  raised  in  the  garden  of  the  Shirley 
Vicarage  so  lately  as  August,  1880." 

Hybrids  between  different  species  of  Papaver  arc 
described  in  the  monographs,  but  they  do  not  apjiear  to 
have  given  leading  forms  for  cultivation.  Hybrids 
have  been  produced  between  the  annual  and  perennial 
species.  Between  the  different  garden  varieties,  cross- 
ing probably  goes  on  continuously,  and  new  strains  are 
constantly  arising. 

For  garden  purposes  most  poppies  are  to  be  treated 
as  annuals  for  best  results,  with  the  exception  of  P. 
orientate  and  P.  braclealum,  which  the  gardener  thinks 
of  as  one  group.  The  oriental  poppy  is,  in  fact,  the  only 
common  long-lived  perennial  poppy.  The  Iceland  poppy 
may  live  for  several  years,  but  alter  the  third  year  it 
usually  degenerates.  It  blooms  the  first  year  from  seed 
and  the  best  results  are  usually  secured  the  second  year. 
The  cultivation  of  poppies  is  very  simple,  except  of 
course  in  the  case  of  alpine  species,  for  which  special 
conditions  must  be  provided.  Seeds  usually  germinate 
readily,  but  as  the  young  plants  of  the  annual  kinds  do 
not  transplant  well,  the  seeds  should  be  sown  where  the 
plants  are  to  remain.  In  the  Shirley  and  similar  po|>- 
pies,  the  plants  mav  be  thinned  to  stand  4  to  6  inches 
apart.  For  especially  large  and  fine  blooms,  the  plants 
should  be  given  at  least  twice  more  room.  A  succession 
in  sowings  will  provide  a  greatly  extended  season  of 
bloom;  removing  the  sccd-pods  will  also  extend  the 
blooming-time.  Open  warm  soil  in  a  sunny  exposure  ia 
preferred  for  poppies. 

INDEX. 


am  Uraturia,  1. 
albilluruni,  10. 
album,  10,  lit.  20. 
alpinum,  19. 
armarium,  3. 
allantirum,  14. 


16. 
20. 


artr  ni.in.dril 

Hooki  ri.  5. 
horrulum,  1. 
hybridum,  10. 
ininiarulatum,  10. 


and  pollen,  (4)  never  have  the  smallest  particle  of  black 
about  them.  Double  poppies  and  poppies  with  black 
centers  may  be  greatly  admired  by  some,  but  they 


peralcum.  9. 
pilonum,  13. 
plenum.  IS. 
punirrum,  20. 
pyrrnairum.  18. 
ranunruhfloruiD,  5. 
aurantiacum,  10.  20.    iaponicum,  5.  Rhowui,  5. 

bractraturo,  17.  l*-vi«atuin,  4.  rwum,  10. 

ralifornirum.  2.  lutcum.  19,  20.  rubro-aurantiacum. 

(ordinate,  10.  Murutlx,  10.  20. 

rauraaicuni,  7,  h.        nanuni.  16.  rubrum.  10. 

coocineuiu,  20.  nigrum.  10.  rupitracum.  14, 15. 

cvmmutalum,  &.  nudicaule,  20.  ar-nii-plrnuni.  Hi. 

croceuto,  20.  ojficinaU,  10.  actigwum,  11. 

dubium,  4.  otumpinm,  13.  Sinieniaii,  10. 

fimbnatum.  10.  opii/rrum.  10.  aomnifcrum.   10.  11. 

flavifluruiu,  10.  orirntalo.  16.  17.  12. 

flavum,  10.  proniwflorum.  10.        aplendrn*.  16. 

flnribundum,  8,  1'arkmanii.  16.  atriatum,  20. 

parvrptnum,  1.  pavoninum.  0.  aulpburrum.  20. 

claurum,  12.  jnromum,  6.  umWnaum,  &. 

a.  Plant  prickly:  cap*,  glabrous. 

1.  aculeatum,  Thunb.  (P.  gariipinum,  Burch.  P. 
horridum,  DC.).  Annual,  1-4  ft.  high,  the  st.  nearly 
simple:  st.  branched,  densely  covered  with  spreading, 
rigid,  unequal  bristles:  lvs.  green,  sinuately  pinnatifid, 
the  laciniations  spine-tipped:  Ms.  scarcely  2  in.  across; 
petals  scarlet-orange.  uns|>otted:  caps,  glabrous, 
oblong-obovate.  S.  Air.,  Austral.  B.M.  3623. — The 
onlv  poppy  known  to  inhabit  the  southern  hemisphere. 
Annual  in  S.  Afr.,  but  said  to  be  bienniid  in  northern 
botanic  gardens. 

aa.  Plant  pilose  or  seiulose  (not  prickly),  sometimes 
glabrous. 

B.  Species  usually  annual  or  biennial  (Nos.  1-12). 
C.  Herbage  setulose  (or  perhaps  glabrous  in  So.  2  and  in 
forms  of  Xo.  4)  green  or  glaucous:  foliage  always 
incised  or  pinnatifid,  the  st.-lrs.  not  clasping. 

D.  St.  elongated  and  leafy. 

E.  Caps,  uxunlltj  glahrott*. 

r.  Shape  of  raits,  clult-shaped  to  top-shaped. 

2.  califdrnicum,  Gray.  Annual,  sparsely  pilose-pubes- 
cent to  glabrous,  1-2  ft.  high:  lvs.  pinnately  parted  or 
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divided  into  toothed  or  3-lobed  or  entire  Begins.:  fls. 
2  m.  across;  petals  brick-red,  with  a  green  spot  at  the 
base  bordered  with  rose-red:  caps,  between  club-  and 
top-shaped,  flat  on  top,  the  disk  6-11-nerved.  Santa 
southward  in  Calif.;  also  Mt. 
Tamalpais   (near   Kan  Fran- 


rr.  Shape  of  caps,  mostly 

oboratt  or  dUong. 
3.  arenarium,  Bieb.  Annual, 
12-20  in.  high,  from  a  perpen- 
dicular root,  erect,  sparingly 
beset  with  bristles  which  arc 
spreading  on  the  st.  and 
apprcssed  on  the  foliage: 
lvs.    twice  pinnatisect 
into   minute   linear  or 
bud 
obovoid 
or  nam  i  w- 
obovoid  : 
fls.  pur- 
ple, with  a 
dark  spot 
at  the 
base  of 


each  petal;  filaments  not 
dilated:  caps,  obovate  to 
oblong  or  top-shaped,  with 
•  convex  disk;  stigmatic 
rays  7-9.  Sandy  places  in 
Caucasus  and  Caspian 
region. 

4.  dubium,  Linn.  r'rect 
usually  robust  annual, 
hirsute,   1-2  ft.  high, 

few-Bd. :  lvs.  glaucescent,  more  or  less 
setulose  or  often  nearly  glabrous  above, 
lower  ones  pinnatifid  or  nearly  so  with  the 
-  -  -  •  |. innately  cut  and  lubes  ovate  or  roundish 
or  sometimes  much  narrower;  st.-lvs.  usually  pin- 
natifid with  narrow  acute  lobes:  peduncle  long;  fls.  pale 
rose,  vermilion  or  seldom  white,  mostly  darker  in 
center;  petals  suborbicular,  nearly  1  in.  long;  anthers 
violet  and  filaments  red:  caps,  glabrous,  obovate- 
oblong  or  oblong-clavate.  Eu.,  N.  Afr.;  run  wild  in 
parts  of  N.  Amer.  Very  variable,  and  probably  little 
known  in  gardens.  Var.  hcvigitum,  Elk.  (/'.  Im toil- 
rum.  Bieb.).  Glabrous  or  with  a  few  small  bristles:  fts. 
purple,  usually  spotted;  petals  small,  obovate:  caps, 
narrowly  top-shaped  or  club-shaped ;  stigmatic  rays 
8-10.  Medit.  to  extratropical  Himalaya.  -It  Is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  plant  sold  under  this  name  is  true,  for 
in  G.C.  III.  5:21  it  is  shown  with  large,  roundish. 
;  petals. 


from  25-30  t>otanical  varieties  and  subvarieties  being 
recognized;  and  the  cultural  variations  are  numberless. 
In  cult,  every  shade  known  to  the  opium  poppy  has 
been  reproduced  in  the  corn  poppy,  but  the  fts.  are 
always  smaller.  In  the  wild  it  vanes  greatly,  the  foliage 
once  or  twice  pinnately  parted,  the  bristles  many  or 
few,  i|i|nniwcd  or  spreading,  the  lis.  spotted  or  not.  Up 
to  1886  the  French  poppies  were  considered  the  best 
strain.  .Since  then  the  strain  or  race  known  as  Shirley 
jKi|i|>ies  lias  surpassed  all  others.  This  strain  was 
developed  by  the  Rev.  W.  Wilka,  secretary  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  (See  p.  2456.)  Var.  ranunculi- 
fldrum,  Hort.,  is  a  strain  with  double  fls.  in  various 
colors,  self  atxl  variegated,  with  the  petals  entire, 
rounded  anil  somewhat  reflcxcd.  Var.  japonicum, 
Hurt.,  is  a  strain  intro.  about  1893  from  Japanese 
gardens,  and  said  to  have  smaller  and  fuller  fls.  than 
ordinary  and  of  more  varied  shades.  They  arc  called 
.1  iji  mesc  or  Japanese  pompous.  Rhceas  was  the  name 
used  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  for  the  com 
poppy." 

\ 'nr.  umbr&sum,  Mott.  (P.  umbrbaum,  Hort.),  has 
letals  of  a  darker  red  than  the  t ypical  P.  Rhaas,  and 
ilackish  spots.  It  was  intro.  by  vilmorin  about  1891, 
and  was  considered  a  marked  "gain  in  productiveness. 
The  habit  is  dwarf,  compact,  much  branched.  Soon 
after  a  double  form  was  distributed.  Mottet  considers 
it  a  form  of  P.  RJutas,  but  some  I  >otanists  c<msidcr  it  a 
f.  irm  of  P.  com  "i  uiulu  m,  a  species  apparently  not  other- 
wise i"  garden  cult.  /'.  umbrusum  was  found  growing 
wild  in  Attica. 

Var.  Hodkeri,  W.  Miller  (P.  Hoiktri,  Baker).  A  pus- 
hing plant  found  in  ganlensof  India, and 
of  unknown  parentage.  It  is  nearest  to 
/'.  Ratrot,  an  :  n  Tern  in  its  great 
for  it  forms  a  bushy  herb  4  ft.  [  " 
upward,  and  in  the  peat  number  of 
the  stigmatic  ra\s,  which  are  12-20,  i.  e., 

.tIv  double  those  of  P.  RhdOt,  the  fls., 

caps,  and  seeds  also  arc  much  larger 
and  tin  stigma  broader  in  proportion." 
The  fts.  attain  3]  ■  in.  diam.,  and  vary 
from  pale  rose  to  Itright  crimson,  with  a 
white  or  black  spot  at  the  base.  B.M. 
6729.  Gn  29,  p.  139.  G.C.  II.  25:9.— 
Said  to  revert  oo- 


to  P. 


rrr.  Shape  of  caps,  globose. 
5.  Rhceas,  Unn.  Corn  Poppy.  Fig.  2750. 


Hispid 


2751.  Poppies 
in  the  year  1013. 
Five  flower* 
from  "Hortu* 
Eyttettensia  " 
(redrawn  and 
reduced,  indi- 
eating  the  antiq-  ^Tjg 
uiry  of  «omo  of 
the  main  types 
that  are  popular 
today:.  P. 


ovoid,  roundish  at  apex:  petals  orbicular  or  nearly  so, 
entire  or  sometimes  crenatc  or  incised,  cinnabar-red, 
deep  purple  to  scarlet,  white  and  variously  marginate, 
dark-spotted,  the  fts.  2  in.  or  more  across; 


The  season  of 
bloom,  which 
is  i 


casionally 
Rhaas. 

The  flower-i 
den  forms  of  P. 
Rhaas  give  remark- 
able color  effects. 
Probably  no  plant 
so  quickly  and 
cheaply  satisfies 
one'B  love  of  color. 


c  disk  usually  1 0-rudiate,  but  varying  from  5-18! 
Asia:  run  wild  in  N.  Amer.  Abundant 


m  Eu.  Gn.  30,  p.  297—  An 


in  fiekls 
variable  species, 


in  the  N.  is  rather  short  but  it  may- 
be considerably  extended  by  suoct -s- 
sional  sowings  and  by  not  allowing  the 
plants  to  seed.  Begin  to  sow  as  early 
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as  the  land  can  be  put  in  condition.  Cover  lightly,  or 
the  germination  may  be  unsatisfactory.  Thin  to  6- 12  in. 
apart.  Self-sown  Heed*  give  earlier-blooming  plants. 

EE.  Caps,  more  or  less  sctulose. 
6.  pavonlnum,    Fisch.    &    Mcy.    (P.  paronium, 
Stschegl.).    Peacock  Poppy.    Annual,  more  or  leas 
branched.  1  ft  or  less  high,  hispid- 

pilose:  lvs.  pinnately  parted,  the 
divisions  oblong-linear  and  incised- 
toothed,  pilose:  bud  ovoid,  nod- 
ding: Hs.  about  1  in.  across;  petals 
scarlet,  dark -spotted:  caps,  mi- 
nute, ovate;  .stigmatic  rays  4-7. 
Sandv  places  of  Turkestan  and 
At;  I  arc- 1  .ti  '  i.C.  II.  26:329.  - 
Botanieallv  it  is  very  distinct  by 
n  a.* in  "t  -lr  t  horn-like  append- 
ages, one  on  e:ich  Bepal  near  the 
tip  on  the  back. 

»t).  St.  ,U»ttio!ed,  sparsely  leafy: 
•\  ^.aJ&v    „./•*/.  biennial. 

7.  caucasicum,  Bieb.  Biennial, 
more  or  less  setose,  glaucous,  1-2 
ft.,  the  root  fusiform,  erect,  pani- 
culately  branched:  Ivb.  glaucous, 
sparsely  sctulose  or  the  petiole 
densely  so,  lanceolate  in  outline, 
pinnately  parted,  the  segms.  pin- 
uatitid  and  lobes  ovate-oblong: 
bu  !-  nvat'  calyx  glabrous  or 
sparsely  setose;  petals  somewhat 
in  pairs,  roundish,  pale  scarlet  and 
the  claw  usually  yellowish:  caps, 
oblong,  glabrous;  stigmatic  rnyB 
3-6.  Caucasus.  B.M.  1675  (brick- 
red,  not  sjmtted). 

S.  floribundum,  Desf.  (P.  cau- 
cdsicum  var.  floribundum.  Elk.). 
Glaucous  biennial,  yellowish,  his- 
pid, the  segms.  of  lvs. 
nearly  entire  or  dentate: 
fls.  vermilion,  the  sta- 
mens ochroleucus,  hand- 
some: caps,  mostly  ob- 
lu  tig,  glabrous.  Caucasus 
^region.  B  R.  134. 

/  9.  persicum, 
Lindl.  Biennial, 
setose-hispid,  1-2 
ft.,  pamculately 
branched,  st. 
pvramidatc:  lvs. 
glaucous,  oblong 
lanceolate  in  out- 
line, pinnately 
parted,  the  i 


and  entire  or  den- 
tate: buds  ob- 
long: calyx  setose; 
petals  overlapping 
at  the  margin,  deep  red  or  brick-red,  green-spotted  at 
base:  caps,  large  and  broad,  densely  hispid;  stigmatic 
rays  5-6.  Persia.  B.R.  1570  (petals  brick-red,  with  or 
without  a  white  spot  at  the  base). — This  has  been,  and 
may  still  be,  confused  in  the  trade  with  P.  caucasicum. 

cc.  Herbage  mostly  glabrous  (or  very  sparingly  selulose), 
glaucous,  the  st.-lvs.  clasping  and  marly  entire  or 
incised-dctttate. 

10.  somnfferum,  Linn.  (P.  opiiferum,  Forsk.  P. 
n)grum,  Crant*).  Opium  Poppy.  Fig.  2751.  Robust, 
glaucous  and  glabrous  annual,  3— I  ft.  high,  with  Ms. 
4-5  in.  across,  much  larger  than  those  of  any  annual 


kind :  lvs.  oblong,  uneoually  toothed  at  the  base;  st.-lvs. 
cordate  at  the  base,  sinuate-repand  to  dentat<s*ierrate, 
very  glaucous,  clasping:  (I. -hud  ovoid-oblong,  somewhat 
obtuse  at  apex,  glabrous;  petals  orbiculale,  entire, 
undulate  or  cut,  from  white  through  pink  and  red  to 
purple,  but  not  yellow  or  blue :  caps,  globose,  glabrous, 
with  a  flat  8-12-lobed  disk.  Greece,  Orient,  tin.  9,  p. 
197;  59,  p.  127.  Gt.  40,  p.  609;  44,  p.  593.  R.H.  1S93, 
p.  349.  S.H.  2:272.  G.  3:125  (as  var.  nigrum).— 
Sparingly  run  wild  in  N.  Amer.  Very'  variable  in  color 
of  seeds,  characters  of  cap-  ,  and  form  and  color  of 
petals.  Var.  ilbum,  DC.  (P.  officinale,  Gmel.),  has  fls. 
and  seeds  white:  caps,  ovate-globose. 

Amoug  the  double  horticultural  forms  of  P.  somnif- 
erum  are  two  main  strains  or  types,  the  carnation-fld. 
and  the  peony-fld.  (the  latter  P.  paoniaflbrvm,  Hort.). 
The  former  has  fringed  petals;  the  latter  not.  Both 
include  a  wide  range  of  color,  and  even  a  yellow  form 
has  been  advertised,  but  this  form  is  of  doubtful 
authenticity.  P.  Afursillii  is  another  strain  of  double 
fringed  kinds,  of  which  Mikado  is  a  favorite.  P.  fim- 
briatum  is  another  trade  name  for  double  fringed  varie- 
ties. P.  cardinale  is  the  French  name  of  another  strain 
of  double  fringed  fls.  Chinese  poppies  are  a  double-fld. 
race  intro.  from  Chinese  gardens  early  in  1S90.  and 
comprising  dwarfer  Btrains  than  previously  known. 
R.H.  1893,  p.  349.  An  exceptionally  interesting  mon- 
strosity has  occurred  in  which  there  arc  no  petals,  and 
the  stamens  are  supposed  to  be  transformed  into  pistils 
which  actually  ripen  seed.  It  was  figured  as  long  ago  as 
1851  in  F.S.  6,  p.  242,  and  again  in  R.H.  1893,  p.  349. 
It  seems  to  be  no  longer  advertised,  but  it  was  con- 
sidered to  be  constant. 

Among  the  single  varieties,  Danebrog  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  and  popular.  The  white  spots  at  the  base 
of  the  petals  form  a  cross.  This  variety  is  also  known  as 
Danish  Cross,  Danish  Flag  and  Victorian  Cross.  Of  the 
pure  white  kinds,  Flag  of  Truce  and  The  Bride  are 
favorites.  Mephisto  is  scarlet,  spotted  black.  About 
a  dozen  other  varieties  are  advertised  by  name. 

11.  setigerum,  DC.  (P.  somniferum  var.  setigerum, 
Elk.).  Differs  from  P.  somniferum  in  having  deeply 
incised  lvs.  and  7-8  stigma-lobes,  the  jwtals  violet,  the 
plant  more  sctulose  in  parts:  stigma-lobes  7-8. — P. 
setigerum  is  apparently  no  longer  advertised,  but  accord- 
ing to  Nicholson  numerous  fine  strains  have  originated 
from  it.  It  is  usually  considered  a  hairy  form  of  P. 
somniferum.  It  is  a  violct-fld.  plant  native  to  the  Medit. 
region. 

12.  glaucum,  Boiss.  &  Hausskn.  (P.  somniferum 
var.  glaucum,  O.  Kuntze).  Tulip  Poppy.  Annual 
(sometimes  perennial?),  glaucous  and  glabrous  except  a 
few  small,  apprcsscd  bristles  along  the  peduncles, 
branched  at  the  base:  st.-lvs.  broadly  cordate  at  the 
base,  pinnately  lobed  or  parted:  the  lobes  triangular, 
dentate;  the  teeth  obtuse,  callous,  muticous:  bud 
ovoid,  somewhat  attenuate  at  top;  petals  large,  scar- 
let, spotted  at  the  base:  caps,  ovate,  stalked;  stigmatic 
rays  about  12.  Syria  to  Persia.  Gt.  40,  p.  608,  repeated 
in  G.C.  III.  10:527,  R.B.  20,  p.  58,  S.H.  2:467  and  V. 
15:37.  R.H.  1892,  p.  463;  1893,  p.  350.— The  plant 
sold  under  this  name  reminds  one  immediately  of  a 
tulip  because  of  the  color  and  texture  of  the  fls.t  but 
especially  because  of  its  cuplike  shape.  The  2  inner 
petals  are  smaller,  erect,  and  make  a  loose  cup.  The 

tits  grow  about  12  IS  in.  high  and  produce  50-60 


plant* 

large  I 


MB.  Species  jMTcnnial. 
C.  Sts.  elongated,  more  or  less  leafy:  cajw.  glabrous. 
D.  Branching  dichntomous  or  corymbose. 
E.  Fls.  racemose. 

13.  pildsum.  Sibth.  A-  Smith  (P.  oltfmpfann,  Sibth. 
&  Smith).  Perennial:  sts.  tall  and  pilose,  freely 
branched:  lvs  covered  with  velvety,  apprcssed  hairs; 
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«C-lvs.  clasping,  broadly  oblong,  lobed  and  serrate; 
radical  lvs.  oblong,  long-pet ioled:  fls.  2  in.  across,  brick- 
red  and  showy,  corymbose-racemose;  petals  roundish, 
repand:  caps,  glabrous,  oblong-club-shaped;  stigmatic 
rays  6-7.  Rocky  alpine  heights  of  Mt.  Olympus  in 
Bithynia.  B.M.  4749.  Gt.  1:322.  Gn.  41,  p.  277;  42, 
p.  586. 

EE.  Fls.  solitary,  or  in  2' s  or  S's. 

14.  atllnticum,  Ball  (P.  rupifragum  var.  atidnlicum, 
Ball).  Perennial:  hoary  and  everywhere  covered  with 
copious  spreading  hairs  except  the  glabrous  cape.: 
hcicht  1-2  ft.,  from  a  thick  woody  root,  the  sts.  scape- 
like  :  lvs.  oblanceolatc,  coarsely  and  irregularly  crcnatc- 
serrate  or  pinnatifid,  the  segms.  entire  or  crenatc-eer- 
rate;  st.-lvs.  smaller  and  sessile:  bud  broadly  ovate, 
hispid,  nodding:  fls.  2-3  in.  across;  petals  orange-red  or 
scarlet ;  stigmatic  ravs  6-8 :  caps,  club-shaped.  Morocco, 
6,000-7,000  ft.  B.M.  7107. 

15.  rupifragum.  Boms.  &  Reut.  Perennial,  cespitoae 
and  many  stemmed:  lvs.  mostly  radical,  oblong-lanceo- 
late in  outline,  pinnatisect  with  rounded  sinuses,  the 
Begins,  irregularly  oblong  or  lanceolate  and  dentate  or 
nearly  entire,  glabrous  or  pilose  on  the  nerves,  but  the 
scape-like  sts.  sparsely  hispid;  st.-lvs.  smaller  and  nar- 
rower: bud  broadly  ovoid,  glabrous,  nodding:  fls.  5-6 
in.  diam.,  pale  red:  caps,  oblong-clavate,  glabrous,  the 
diskS-rayed.    Spain,  ^t.  2,  p.  66. 

dd.  Branching  slight,  the  sis.  mostly  peduncle-Wet  although 
bearing  lvs. 

16.  oriental e,  Linn.  Oriental  Poppt.  Figs.  2752, 
2753.  Plants  grow  3-4  ft.  high,  perennial,  stiff-hairy,  ana 
bear  fls.  sometimes  6  in.  or  more  across:  lvs.  hispid,  pin- 
nately  parted;  lobes  oblong-lanceolate,  the  upper  lobes 
coarsely  serrate  and  the  lower  incise-dentatc:  petals 
sometimes  6,  obovate,  narrowed  below,  scarlet  with 
blackish  base:  caps,  obovate,  with  a  flat  disk ;  stigmatic 
ravs  13-15.  Medit.  region  to  Persia.  B.M.  57.  Gn. 
24.  p.  459;  42:584.  Gn.  M.  5:16.  V.  12:33. — A  popu- 
lar perennial,  new  in  many  forms.  The  petals  are 
origmallv  apparently  scarlet  with  a  black  spot.  It  was 
not  until  late  in  the  80's  of  the  past  century  that  this 
species  made  a  decided  break  in  color.  A  considerable 
class  of  hybrids  with  P.  braeteatum  has  arisen  which 
extends  the  color  range  through  several  shades  of  red  to 

almon,  and  pale  pink.  Some  are  unspotted, 
are  adapted  to  cutting,  and  doubling  has  made 
some  progress.  Among  the  Latin  names  of  varieties 
belonging  to  this  class  are  grandifldrum,  hybridum, 
immaculatum,  nanum,  splendens,  Pirkmanii,  plenum, 
semi-plenum,  and  Sintenfsii.  Several  have  received 
common  or  personal  names.  Possibly  some  of  these 
names  belong  rather  with  P.  braeteatum, — Oriental 
poppies  are  better  divided  after  blooming,  in  late  July, 
or  Aug.,  when  they  are  dormant  ;  but  the  roots  should 
not  be  disturbed  if  the  best  bloom  is  expected  the  fol- 
lowing season.  They  always  grow  in  the  autumn,  and 
these  divided  plants  would  start  away  and  make  good 
growth.  If  divided  in  spring,  they  would  not  recover 
in  time  to  bloom.  Any  extra-good  variety  may  be 
increased  largely  by  cutting  the  roots  into  short,  nieces. 
This  also  is  best  accomplished  in  summer.  No  plant  is 
more  brilliant  in  late  spring  or  early  summer  than  the 
oriental  poppy,  with  its  large  fls.,  silken  petals  and 
flaming  colors,  although  its  season  of  bloom  is  short. 

17.  braeteatum,  Lindl.  (P.  orientate  var.  bracttdtum, 
Ledeb.).   Differs  from  the  preceding  in  having  large 
leafy  bracts  below  the  fl.:  perennial,  erect,  setose: 
radical  lvs.  pinnate-parted,  the  upper  ones  incised, 
segms.  lanceolate  or  oblong:  petals  sometimes  6,  obovate 
attenuate  to  base,  blood-red  and  not  spotted  or  the 
claw  dark  violet:  stigmatic  disk  16-18-radiate.  Medit. 
region  to  Persia.  B.R.658.  G.C.  1860:647. — A  variety 
with  petals  more  or  less  united  into  one  was  mentioned 
in  1862-5  in  F.S.  15,  p.  186. 


CC.  Sis.  very  short,  so  that  the  plant  is  practically  acauUs- 
eent,  the  fls.  solitary  on  scapes. 

D.  Scapes  very  short,  usually  not  ezcrvdtng  J,  in.  but  some- 
times twice  that  height. 

18.  pyrenAicum,  Kern.  Low  and  cespitose  perennial, 
nearly  steudess:  lvs.  green,  all  radical  and  petiolate, 
appresaed  pilose  or  setose  (sometimes  nearly  glabrous), 
pmnately  parted,  the  segms.  ovate,  ovate-lanceolate, 
entire,  or  seldom  pinnatifid:  scapes  1  or  several,  usually 
2—4  in.  high  in  the  wild  but  sometimes  twice  that 
height,  the  bud  ovoid,  pilose,  nodding:  fl.  yellow  to 
orange;  petal*  rotmd-obovatc,  more  or  less  eroae,  nearly 
1  in.  or  less  long:  caps,  oblong  or  obovoid,  strongly 
ribbed.  Pyrenees,  Alps,  Apennines. 

19.  alpinum,  Linn.  Alpine  Poppt.  Low  and  eespi- 
tose  perennial,  nearly  stemless:  lvs.  glaucous,  all  radi- 
cal and  petiolate,  glabrous  or  nearly  so,  2-3-pinnately 
parted,  the  ultimate  segms.  ' 


linear  or  linear-lanceolate: 


scapes  single  or  several,  the  bud  ovoid  or  round-obovoid, 
usually  pilose,  nodding;  fls.  white,  fragrant ;  petals 
round-obovate,  erose,  nearly  1  in.  long  or  less:  caps, 
oblong  to  obovate,  stronglv  ribbed.  Alps,  Apennines. — • 
The  following  garden  varieties  have  been  offered  as  of 
this  species,  but  some  of  them  are  probably  P.  pyre- 
naicum:  albifldrum,  album,  aurantiacum,  flavifldrum, 
flavum,  rdseum  and  robrum.  /'.  litlcum,  Hort.,  belongs 
here,  but  P.  luteum  of  the  botanists  is  the  Welsh  poppy, 
Meconopsis  eambrica. 

dd.  Scapes  longer,  particularly  in  cult. 
20.  nudicaule,  linn.  Iceland  Poppt.  Fig.  2754. 
Mostly  a  yellow-fld.  arctic  percnniid,  more  robust  than 
the  two  preceding,  cespitose,  nearly  stemless:  lvs.  all 
radical  and  petiolate,  somewhat  glaucous,  glabrous  or 
hairy,  pinnatifid,  the  segms.  oblong  and  entire  or  lobed: 
scapes  single  or  several,  usually  1  ft.  high,  the  bud 
ovoid  or  nearly  globose,  pilose,  usually  nodding;  fls.  1-2 
in.  diam.,  sweet-scented;  petals  obovate  and  sinuate, 
white  with  yellow  base  or  yellow  with  greenish  base, 
the  2  inner  ones  smaller:  caps,  oblong  or  obovate-glo- 
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bosc,  hispid  or  rarely  glabrous.  Arctic  regions.  E.  and 
W.  hemispheres. — The  species  runs  into  very  many 
botanical  forms.  In  America  a  form  or  similar  species, 
is  found  as  far  south  as  S.  Colo.  Gn.  26:380  ;  24,  p. 
342  ;  28,  p.  58;  42,  p.  584;  79,  p.  42.  G.  6:321;  7:66. 
V.  13:297.  B.M.  1633;  3035,  and  ELH.  1890:60 
(P.  croceum).  F.  S.  10:1017  (as  var.  croceum).  The 
following  varieties  are  in  the  trade:  album,  auranO- 
acum,  cocclneum,  croceum,  striatum,  and  sulphureum. 
Double  forms  in  the  various  colors  are  advertised. 
Older  names  which  are  likely  to  ap|>car  are  vars.  luteum, 
<  punlceum,  and  rubro-aurantlacum.  B.M.  2344.  The 
name  "nudicaule"  refers  to  the  lack  of  lvs.  on  the  scape, 
which  distinguishes  this  and  the  alpine  poppy  from 
the  common  corn  poppy  of  Eu.  P.  grterddndicum, 
Hort.,  is  possibly  a  catalogue  name  for  P.  nudicaule. 
The  Iceland  poppy  is  a  favorite  for  spring  bloom. 
It  is  a  hardy  perennial,  but  blooms  the  first  year 
from  seed.  It  has  neat  evergreen  foliage  on  the  ground. 


The  colore  have  been  much  varied  in  the  cult. 
Horts,  so  that  the  gardener  has  choices  in  pure  white, 
bright  yellows,  orange,  and  orange-scarlet.  If  the  seed- 
pods  are  continuously  removed,  the  plant  will  bloom 
throughout  most  of  the  summer.  The  fls.  are  very  useful 
for  cutting. 
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P.  HMrArhii,  Hort.— P.  Schinmanum,  below.— P.  htitrnphyl- 
turn.  Greene—Mceonopeia  heterophylla. — P.  Hdpkinm,  Hurt. 
Apparently  perennial,  and  described  as  a  particularly  good  poppy 
of  medium  height  with  deep  scarlet  Ik.  on  slender  graceful  sts. 
Offered  abroad.. — P.  Mtmitii.  Hort.  Spontaneous  hybrid  between 
I*,  gtnucum  and  P.  Khccas. — P.  pi/i4ae-6rncf«Miim  i»  a  garden  hybrid, 
a*  indicated  in  the  name. — P,  SchinnAnum,  Kcdde.  Probably  a 
garden  hybrid  between  P.  rupifragrum  and  a  aperies  allied  to  P. 
Uterinum,  and  which  hu  been  cult,  as  P.  Heldreichii:  fls.  brick-red; 
petals  suborbicular-obovatc,  to  IK  in.  long:  caps,  obovoid-clavate. 

Wilhelm  Miller. 
L.  H.  B.f 

PAPAYA  (Fig.  2755).  The  papaya  (Carica  Papaya)  is 
a  well-known  edible  fruit  which  has  spread  from  its  orig- 
inal home  in  America  throughout  the  tropical  world,  and 
is  a  favorite  fruit  in  many  regions.  In  Hawaii  it  is  said 
to  rank  next  to  the  banana  in  popularity ;  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  tropical  America  it  is  one  of  the  commonest 
fruits,  while  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  it  became 
known  in  the  Orient  and  is  now  grown  in  India,  Ceylon, 
the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  many  other  regions,  as 
well  as  in  tropical  Africa  and  Australia.  The  name 
papaya  is  considered  a  corruption  of  the  Carib  ababai, 
which  in  one  form  or  another  has  been  carried  around 
the  world;  papaia,  papeya  and  papia  are  some  of  the 
various  adaptations  which  are  in  use.  The  English 
name  papaw  (or  pawpaw)  is  probably  derived  from  the 
same  source,  and  is  widely  used ;  in  the  United  States  it 
has  the  disadvantage  of  confusing  this  fruit  with 
Asimina  triloba,  which  is  well  known  in  the  central  and 
southeastern  states  under  the  same  name.  The  Por- 
tuguese name,  current  in  Brazil,  is  mamfto  (the  tree 
mamoeiro),  a  word  probably  referring  to  the  mammiform 
apex  of  the  fruit;  in  the  French  colonies  it  is  called 
papaye  (the  plant  papayer) ;  in  German  colonies  papaja 
and  papajabaum,  or  melonenbaum.  Several  other 
names  are  used  in  tropical  America,  notably  fruta  de 
bomba  in  Cuba,  lechosa  in  Porto  Rico.melon  zapote  in 
parts  of  Mexico,  and  tree  melon  in  English-speaking 

The  papaya — a  giant  herbaceous  plant  rather  than 
a  tree— grows  to  a  height  of  25  or  30  feet,  and  is  often 
likened  to  a  palm  in  general  appearance,  though  there 
is,  of  course,  no  botanical  relationship.  The  trunk  is 
commonly  unbranched,  bearing  toward  its  apex  large 
soft  deeply-lobed  leaves  sometimes  2  feet  across,  upon 
stiff  hollow  petioles  2  feet  or  more  in  length.  The  wood 
is  fleshy,  the  bark  smooth,  grayish  brown,  marked  by 
prominent  leaf-scars. 

The  plant  is  normally  dioecious,  and  produces  it* 
flowers  in  the  uppermost  leaf-axils,  the  staminate  ones 
sessile  on  pendent  racemes  3  feet  or  more  in  length,  the 
pistillate  ones  subscssile  and  usually  solitary  or  in  few- 
flowered  corymbs.  The  staminate  flowers  are  funnel- 
shaped,  about  an  inch  long,  whitish,  the  corolla  five- 
lobed,  with  ten  stamens  in  the  throat;  the  pistillate 
flowers  are  considerably  larger,  with  five  fleshy  petals 
connate  toward  the  base,  a  targe  cylindrical  or  globose 
superior  ovary,  and  five  sessile  fan -shaped  stigmas. 

Beside  the  typical  direcious  form,  in  which  male  and 
female  flowers  are  confined  to  separate  plants,  it  is  not 
unusual  to  find  various  other  distributions  of  the  sexes; 
these  have  been  studied  in  Hawaii  by  Higgins  and  Holt, 
who  describe  (Hawaii  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Bulletin  No.  32)  a  number  of  different  forms,  such  as  the 
occurrence  of  staminate  flowers  with  more  or  less  rudi- 
mentary stigmas  and  ovaries  which  sometimes  give 
rise  to  small  fruits;  a  hermaphrodite  form,  which  regu- 
larly produces  perfect  flowers  and  good  fruits;  and 
various  other  combinations  of  staminate,  pistillate  and 
hermaphrodite  flowers  on  the  same  and  different  plants. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  distribution  of  the  sexes  in 
the  papaya  is  very  irregular;  it  has  been  reported  by 
some  authorities,  indeed,  that  severe  pruning  or  injury 
to  the  tree  sometimes  results  in  a  change  of  sex,  but 
this  has  been  observed  only  on  staminate  trees  of  the 
dioecious  type. 

Aside  from  these  variation*  in  the  distribution  of  the 
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sexes,  there  are  marked  differences  in  the  size,  shape 
and  quality  of  the  fruits  produced  by  different  seedlings 
of  the  typical  dicecious  form,  and  the  papayas  of  cer- 
tain region."*  in  the  tropics  are  uniformly  superior  to 
tb«i«e  of  other  regions.  In  Bahia,  Brazil,  there  arc  two 
distinct  types,  one  with  small  nearly  spherical  fruits 
not  over  0  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  very  superior 
type  called  "mamao  da  India"  which  produces  fruits  18 
inches  long,  cylindrical  in  form,  and  of  excellent  flavor. 
With  the  recent  discovery  of  a  method  of  grafting  the 
papava,  which  is  fully  described  under  Carica  (page  063; 
cf  alsoCirc.  No.  119,  Bur.  PI.  Ind.,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric. 
1913;,  the  propagation  of  superior  seedlings  has  been 
made  possible.  In  addition,  much  can  be  done  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  fruit  through  the  selection  of 
seed,  but  the  number  of  males  which  arise  is  usually  much 
er  than  is  necessary  to  furnish  pollen  for  the  female 
Through  vegetative  propagation,  it  is  possible  to 
all  unnecessary  males  and  propagate  only  a 
number  to  furnish  the  required  pollen — not 
than  one  in  ten. 
The  fruit  is  commonlv  spherical  or  cylindrical  in 
form,  round  or  obscurely  five-angled  in  transverse 
section,  from  3  up  to  20  or  more  inches  in  length,  some- 
weighing  twenty  pounds  or  over.    In  general 
er  it  strongly  resembles  a  melon;  the  skin  is  thin, 
on  the  exterior,  orange-yellow  to  deep  orange 
in  color,  while  the  flesh,  which  is  coneolorous  with  the 
skin,  is  from  1  to  2  inches  thick,  and  incloses  a  large 
sometimes  five-angled  cavity,  to  the  walls  of  which 
an  attached  the  numerous  round  wrinkled  and  black- 
ish weds,  the  size  of  small  peas,  inclosed  by  a  thin 
gelatinous  aril. 

The  flavor  is  rather  sweet,  with  a  alight  musky  twang 
which  is  sometimes  objectionable  to  the  novice,  and 
which  varies  greatly  in  amount ;  the  best  types  are  of  a 
bland  agreeable  taste  which  is  almost  sure  to  be 
relished,  and  which  makes  the  papaya  one  of  the  most 
popular  breakfast  fruits  in  many  tropical  countries.  In 
Brazil  the  flavor  is  thought  to  be  improved  if  the  fruit 
is  lightly  scored  when  taken  from  the  tree,  and  then 
allowed  to  stand  for  a  day  so  that  the  milky  juice  may 
run  out.  WTule  most  commonly  used,  |>erhaps,  as  a 
breakfast  fruit,  like  the  muskmelon  in  northern  coun- 
tries, the  papaya  can  be  prepared  in  numerous  ways. 
In  Brazil  it  is  served  as  a  dessert,  sliced,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  sugar  and  whipped  cream.  As  a  salad, 
in  combination  with  lettuce,  it  is  excellent.  As  a  crystal- 
lized fruit  it  is  good,  but  it  has  not  very  much  charac- 
ter. When  green  it  is  sometimes  boiled  and  served  as  a 
vegetable,  much  as  summer  squash  is  in  the  North.  It 
can  also  be  made  into  pickles,  preserves,  jellies,  pies, 
and  sherbets.  When  used  as  a  breakfast  fruit  it  is  cut 
in  halves  longitudinally,  and  after  the  seeds  are 
removed,  served  with  the  addition  of  lemon  juice,  salt 
and  pvp}ier,  or  sugar,  according  to  taste. 

In  the  tropics,  papayas  are  in  season  during  a  large 
part  of  the  vear,  and  the  yield  is  enormous,  single  trees 
bearing  in  the  course  of  their  lifetime  a  hundred  or  more 
of  their  immense  fruits.  In  Florida  the  season  extends 
from  December  to  June,  with  occasional  fruits  ripening 
at  other  times.  While  considered  a  rather  difficult 
fruit  to  .ship,  esiiecially  when  fully  ripe,  papayas  have 
been  sent  from  Hawaii  to  San  Francisco  and  marketed 
in  the  cities  of  the  Pacific  coast.  According  to  Higgins 
and  Holt,  the  best  method  of  shipment  is  to  wrap  the 
fruits  separately  in  paper,  then  encase  them  in  cylinders 
of  corrugated  strawboard,  and  pack  them  in  single-tier 
crates.  They  should  be  nicked  when  they  show  the 
first  signs  of  ripeness.  Refrigeration  during  the  voyage 
is  important. 

The  fruit  of  the  papaya,  as  well  as  all  other  parts  of 
the  plant,  contains  a  milky  juice  in  which  an  active 
principle  known  as  papain  is  present.    This  enzyme, 
which  was  first  separated  by  Peckholt,  greatly  resem- 
bles animal  pepsin  in  its  digestive  action,  and  in  recent 


years  has  become  an  article  of  commerce.  Aside  from 
its  value  as  a  remedy  in  dyspetwia  and  kindred  ail- 
ments, it  has  very  recently  been  utilised  for  the  clari- 
fication of  beer.  Its  digestive  action  has  long  been 
recognized  in  the  tropics,  as  evidenced  by  the  common 
practice  of  the  natives,  who  rub  the  juice  over  meat  to 
it 


or  wrap  a  fowi 

in?! 


The 


it. 

i  best  in 
with  a 
warm  climate 
and  rich  loamy 
but  well-drained 
soil.  In  south 
Florida  it  ap- 
pears to  prefer 
the  richer  ham- 
mock soils  to 
those  of  pine- 
lands,  but  may 
be  very  success- 
fully grown  on 
the  latter  with 
proper  fertilis- 
ing. On  the 
Florida  Keys, 
the  plant  has  be- 
come thoroughly 
naturalized,  and 
springs  up  wher- 
ever a  clearing  is  made,  the  seeds  being  scattered  by 
birds  and  other  agencies.  It  withstands  but  little 
frost,  although  it  is  occasionally  possible  to  fruit  it 
toward  the  northern  part  of  the  state  when  a  mild 
winter  allows  it  to  reach  its  second  summer  without 
injury.  In  California,  the  papaya  has  never  been 
very  successful,  probably  because  the  nights  are 
too  cool  to  mature  the  fruit  pcrfectlv.  It  has  been 
noticed  in  the  tropics  that  fruit  ripened  in  cool  weather 
is  poor  and  somewhat  squash-like  in  flavor.  The  best 
locations  in  southern  California  are  the  protected  foot- 
hill regions,  where  the  ground  is  sloping  and  the  soil 
well  .drained,  and  where  the  heat  during  the  summer 
months  is  more  intense  than  on  the  seacoast.  An  old 
tree  at  Hollywood,  Los  Angeles,  bore  fruit  for  several 
years,  but  finally  succumbed  to  the  cold  rains  of  winter, 
which  often  cause  the  plants  to  rot  off  at  the  base, 
especially  if  the  drainage  is  the  least  bit  defective. 

In  Hawaii  the  papaya  is  said  to  succeed  on  almost 
any  soil,  provided  it  is  well  drained.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  are  well  started  they  like  plenty  of  moisture,  and 
are  rank  feeders.  On  the  shallow  soils  of  south  Florida, 
organic  nitrogen  should  be  abundantly  supplied. 

The  papava  is  easily  grown  from  seed,  which  in 
Florida  should  be  planted  as  early  as  possible, — prefera- 
bly in  January, — in  order  to  have  the  plants  in  fruit  by 
the  following  winter.  If  seeds  arc  washed  and  dried 
after  removal  from  the  fruit,  and  stored  in  glass  bottles, 
they  will  retain  their  viability  for  several  years.  A 
light  sandy  loam  is  a  good  medium  for  germination, 
and  the  seeds  should  be  sown  rather  thickly  about  1 1 
inch  deep.  They  may  be  potted  off  when  they  have 
made  their  third  leaves,  and  from  pots  later  set  out  in 
the  ground.  As  the  stems  of  young  plants  an-  very  suc- 
culent, care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  damping-off. 

For  a  permanent  orchard,  the  plants  should  be  set  not 
less  than  10  feet  apart.  The  papaya  is  short-lived,  and 
will  not  usually  remain  in  profitable  bearing  more  than 
two  to  four  years.  That  it  is  of  extremely  simple  culture 
is  proved  bv  the  ease  with  which  it  becomes  naturalized 
in  tropical  regions,  and  the  thriftiness  of  the  wild  plants. 
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Two  peats  1 
south  Florida  to  require 


in 

of  which,  the 

papaya  fruit-fly  (Toxotrypana  curricauda),  threatened 
at  one  time  to  become  serious  (Cf.  Journ.  Agr.  Research, 
ii.  447-153,  Knab  &  Yothers).  This  insect  occurs  in 
several  parts  of  tropical  America;  the  female  inserts 
her  eggs  into  the  immature  papaya  by  means  of  a  long 
ovipositor,  and  the  larva?  first  feed  in  the  central  seed- 
mass,  but  later  work  into  the  flesh  of  the  fruit,  fre- 
quently rendering  it  unfit  for  human  consumption. 
The  only  means  of  control  which  have  been  suggested 
are  the  destruction  of  wild  plants  and  infested  fruits, 
and  the  production  of  varieties  of  the  papaya  with  very 
thick  flesh,  so  that  the  female  will  be  unable  to  reach 
the  seed  cavity  with  her  ovipositor; — the  young  larva; 
are  unable  to  live  in  the  flesh.  A  fungous  disease,  known 
as  papaya  leaf-spot  (Pucciniopsia  carter)  frequently 
attacks  the  foliage  during  the  winter  season,  forming 
small  black  masses  on  the  under  surfaces  of  the  leaves. 
It  is  not  verv  destructive,  and  easily  controlled  by 
spraying  with  bordeaux  mixture.     p.  \y. 


gins  cream;  labellutn  dark  purple  at  the  base,  with  an 
oblong,  cream-colored  middle  lobe,  and  a  pair  of  small 
on  each  side.  Brasil.  G.C.  III.  14:561. — A  curi- 


PAP&DA  (Malayan  name).  Rutaeue,  tribe  Citrex. 
Under  this  name  hfasskarl  in  1842  created  anew  genus 
to  include  a  form  closely  related  to  if  not  identical  with 
Citrus  liystrix,  DC.  A  number  of  species  of  Citrus 
closely  related  to  C.  Hyttrix  have  been  reported  from 
the  Indo-Malayan  and  western  Polynesian  regions.  As 
these  species  are  for  the  most  part  only  imperfectly 
described,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are  valid  species 
or  forms  of  one  polymorphic  species.  This  group  of 
forms  may  constitute  a  subgenus  under  Citrus,  dis- 
tinguished by  having  very  large  broad-winged  petioles 
sometimes  equaling  or  even  exceeding  in  area  the 
lamina,  small  fls.  with  free  stamens,  rough  frs.  with 
sour  and  acrid  pulp  composed  of  very  short  pulp- 
vesicles,  containing  oil  in  the  center.  CUw  (Papbia) 
Hystrix,  DC.,  probably  includes  Paptda  Rimphii. 
Hassk.  The  forms  of  this  subgenus  are  sometimes  used 
in  the  Philippines  as  stocks  on  which  to  graft  the  com- 
monly cult,  species  of  Citrus.  The  frs.  are  not  edible 
but  arc  used  by  the  natives  of  the  Malayan  and  Poly- 
nesian islands  tn  lieu  of  soap  for  washing  the  hair. 

Walter  T.  Swingle. 


PAPHlNIA  (Paphos,  city  of  Cyprus,  sacred  to  Venus). 
Orchidacts^.  A  rare  and  pretty  genus  of  orchids,  having 
the  habit  rif  small  lycastes. 

Flowers  curiously  shaped,  borne  on  pendent  scapes 
which  arc  mostly  2-fld.;  sepals  and  petals  similar,  spread- 
ing; mcntum  obsolete,  labcllum  uppermost  in  the  fl. 
They  may  be  easily  grown  with  lycastes,  and  should  be 
planted  in  fibrous  "peat  and  moss.  During  the  growing 
period  they  require  a  liberal  supply  of  water. 

cristata,  Lindl.  (LucdsU  cristata,  Nichols.).  Pseudo- 
bulbs  ovate,  1-3-lvd.:  lvs.  lanceolate,  4-6  in.  long: 
scapes  pendent,  1-2-fld.;  sepals  and  petals  lanceolate, 
acuminate,  spreading,  the  latter  a  little  smaller;  all 
streaked  above  and  transversely  banded  below  with 
deep  crimson  or  chocolate-brown  markings  on  a  whitish 
ground;  labellum  much  smaller,  chocolate-purple;  the 
2  lateral  lobes  oblong,  pointed,  half  spreading,  separated 
from  the  middle  lobe  by  a  deep  constriction;  middle 
lobe  triangular-rhomboid,  with  an  erect  crest  and 
clavate  glands  on  the  disk,  and  bordered  in  front  bv  a 
fringe  of  clavate  hairs.  June-Aug.  Trinidad.  B.~M. 
4836.  B.R.  1811  (as  Maxillaria  crirtata).  Gn.  78,  p.  33. 

rue&sa,  Reichb.  f.  Pseudobulbs  small,  rounded:  lvs. 
small,  linear,  acuminate:  fls.  waxy,  creamy  white,  cov- 
ered with  red  spots,  which  run  together  in  blotches. 
Colombia. 

grandifldra,  Rodrig.  (P.  grdndin,  Reichb.  f.).  Fls. 
chocolate-brown,  striated  on  the  lower  half  of  the  sepals 
petals  with  greenish  yellow  and  cream-color,  mar- 


/'.  LawrmaAmx—  Lyrnaif  Lmwrencdana(?). 

Heinricii  Hasselbring. 

PAPHIOPfeDLLUM  (from  Paphos,  Paphin  to  sec, 
and  Latin  for  sandal).  Orehidaeese.  Terrestrial  or  epi- 
phytic orchids  grown  in  a  warm  greenhouse ;  comprises 
the  glasshouse  cypripediums. 

Rhizome  somewhat  creeping:  lvs.  coriaceous,  keeled 
below,  sulcate  above,  conduphcate  in  vernation,  green 
or  tesaelated:  fls.  showy;  sepals  3,  the  dorsal  erect, 
showy,  the  lateral  united;  petals  spreading  or  pendu- 
lous; hp  saccate,  the  margin  of  the  orifice  not  inflexed; 
column  short;  ovary  1-celled,  with  parietal  placentae. — 
About  50  species  in  Trop.  Asia,  Malay  Archipelago, 
Philippines.  Differ  from  Cypripedium  chiefly  in  having 
the  lvs.  conduplicate  in  the  bud  instead  of  convolute 
and  in  having  a  deciduous  perigonium  instead  of  wither- 
ing and  persistent.  Cf.  Pfitzer,  Pflanzenrcich,  hft.  12. 


Cultivation  of  papkioptdilumt.  (Alfred  J.  Loveless.) 

PaphiopedilumB  generally  are  of  easy  culture,  and 
may  be  grown  in  one  house  by  devoting  the  cool  end 
to  P.  insignc  and  its  hybrids,  and  the  selenipedium 
group.  The  plants  should  never  be  allowed  to  become 
dry.  as  they  arc  making  active  growth  most  of  the  time. 
Light  spraying  should  be  frequent  in  bright  weather, 
and  an  application  of  very  weak  liquid  manure  occa- 
sionally will  be  found  of  groat  assistance  in  keeping  the 
plants  healthy.  Ventilation  regulated  according  to 
external  conditions  is  essential  at  all  times  to  maintain 
atmospheric  action. 

During  the  winter  months  the  thermometer  should 
register  from  55°  to  60°  F.  by  night,  and  about  65°  F. 
by  day,  with  sun  heat  a  few  degrees  higher  doing  no 
harm.  On  the  approach  of  spring  the  temperature 
should  be  slightly  advanced  to  prepare  the  plants  for 
summer  heat,  and  accordingly  decreased  on  the 
approach  of  fall.  A  light  shading  will  be  necessary  at 
all  times,  to  prevent  excessive  heat  and  sunburn,  with 
heavier  shading  toward  midsummer  by  the  addition 
of  bamboo  shades,  these  to  be  removed  in  autumn,  and 
dispensed  with  during  the  winter. 

The  greater  part  of  the  species  grow  best  in  pots,  in  a 
compost  composed  of  two  parts  peat-fiber,  one  part 
turf)'  loam,  one  part  chopped  living  sphagnum,  one- 
third  of  the  pot  room  being  devoted  to  clean  drainage. 
The  compost  should  be  pressed  in  rather  firmly  around 
the  roots,  finishing  off  about  1  •>  inch  below  the  run  of  the 
pot.  A  sharp  lookout  should  be  kept  for  thrip,  and  clean 
pots,  with  frequent  sponging  of  the  foliage,  is  essential 
to  the  good  health  of  the  plants.  P.  insigne  and  kindred 
species  should  have  one  part  chopped  sod  added  to  the 
above  mixture  (sec  note  on  culture  in  Veitch's  "Orchid 
Manual"  2:34).  P.  rillosum  and  P.  Erul  sometimes 
suffer  under  pot  culture  from  fungi,  which  attack  the 
base  of  the  plant  in  sultry  summer  weather.  Basket 
culture  will  obviate  this,  as  it  allows  a  better  circula- 
tion of  air  through  the  compost.  /\  Lowri,  P.  Paruhii, 
P.  philippinmne  and  allied  species,  together  with  Seleni- 
peaium  caudatum,  are  truly  epiphvtic  and  preferably 
should  be  grown  in  baskets*  By  this  method  the  roots 
are  better  preserved  and  less  liable  to  decay  during 
the  winter  season. 

The  concolor  section  requires  a  warm  moist  location 
with  free  access  to  the  air.  The  species  should  be  grown 
in  rather  small  pots,  with  at  least  half  the  space  devoted 
to  drainage  of  broken  charcoal  or  other  tree  material. 
The  potting  compost  should  consist  of  ccial  parts 
chopped  sod,  peat-fiber  and  living  sphagr*  Lime- 
stone is  often  recommended  as  essential  in  jlture 
of  this  section,  but,  the  conditions  being  e<  .t  gives 
no  beneficial  results  (Orchid  Review  4:45;  Veitch's 
Manual  2:19,  20). 
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The  deciduous  tropical  6pecies  require  similar  treat- 
ment to  the  evergreen  kinds.  They  have  a  long  dormant 
period  during  which  they  should  be  rested  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  50°  P.,  with  sufficient  water  to  keep  the  com- 
ptKt  moist  until  growth  starts,  when  they  must  be 
returned  to  their  proper  department  and  enjoy  a  liberal 
supply  of  water  until  after  the  flowering;  season,  when 
tbev  must  be  ripened  off  and  the  water  supply  gradually 
withheld. 

The  hardy  species  (true  eypripediums)  do  better 
planted  out  in  the  open  ground,  or  in  rockeries,  where 
tbev  should  be  so  situated  as  to  have  good  drainage 
and  shade.  The  soil  must  be  free  and  porous  and  con- 
sist of  three  parts  chopped  turf  and  equal  parts  of  peat 
and  sphagnum.  They  require  a  liberal  supply  of  water 
and  frequent  syringing  over  the  foliage  while  growing, 
but  the  supply  should  be  gradually  reduced  after  the 
flowering  period  until  only  enough  water  is  given  to 
keep  the  soil  moist.  During  the  winter  the  plants  should 
be  protected  with  leaves  or  pine  boughs.  Cypripe- 
dium reginae  and  C.  pubescens  grow  well  under  pot  cul- 
ture. A  7-  to  lO-inch  pot  will  hold  eight  or  a  dozen 
crowns,  which  should  be  planted  2  inches  below  the 
surface.  Two  inches  of  drainage  are  sufficient.  The 
pots  should  be  filled  with  soil  (firmly  pressed  in)  to 
\i  inch  below  the  rim.  After  a  thorough  watering  they 
should  be  stored  in  a  coldframe  ana  protected  with 
leaves  and  boughs.  About  the  middle  of  February  they 
may  be  removed  to  a  coolhousc,  where  they  should 
remain  for  a  week,  and  then  be  placed  in  the  cool  end  of 
the  cypripedium  house,  where  they  should  be  watered 
sparingly  until  growth-action  starts.    These  plants 
make  strong  growths  under  this  treatment,  and  the 
flowers  are  a  decided  improvement  over  those  produced 
outside.  See  Cypripedium  and  Pkragmopedilum. 

All  paphiopedilums  are  propagated  by  division,  but 
manv  beautiful  hybrids  have  been  added  to  the  list, 
since"  the  raising  from  seed  has  been  better  understood. 
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GENERAL  KEY  TO  SECTIONS. 

A.  Pctalt  broadly  tttiptie  or  almoitl  orbicu- 
lar. Section  L  Species  1-4. 
AA.  PttnU  eionoaUd. 

d.  Pouch  of  lip  not  eared:  In.  green, 

Mtrap-ahaprd.  Section  II.  Specira  5- 10. 

SB.  Pouch  of  lip  eared:  Ira.  mrious. 

Section  III.  Species  11-42. 

Section  I. 

A.  FU.  beU-ehaped. 

B.  Lip  ahorter  than  the  pcUdt   1.  bellatulum 

BB.  Lip  at  long  <u  the  pctiU   2.  Godefroye 

aa.  FU.  spreading. 

B.  Scape  thorter  than  In   3.  concolor 

BB.  Scape  longer  than  If   4.  nifeum 

1.  belli tulum,  Pfiti.  (Cypripedium  belUUulum. 
Reichb.  f.).  Lvs.  oblong-elliptic,  up  to  10  in.  long  and 
3H  in-  broad,  the  upper  surface  deep  green  mottled 
with  paler  green,  the  lower  surface  dull  purple:  scape 
shorter  than  lvs.,  1-fld.,  purple,  pubescent;  fls.  pale 
yellow  or  white,  spotted  with  brown-purple;  dorsal 
sepal  orbicular,  concave,  ciliolate;  petals  broadly  oval: 
lip  with  fewer  and  smaller  spots  than  the  sepals  and 
iK-tal-s.  Summer.  Shan  States,  China.  u.C.  III. 
21:321.  J.H.  111.30:513;  43:49.  A.F.  6:557;  13:77, 
622;  14:675.  Gng.  7:129.  G.  34:399.  G.M.  55:593. 
O.  1912,  p.  19.  L.  4:149.  CO.  9.  Var.  album,  Rolfe. 
Fls.  white,  the  lvs.  not  colored  beneath.  C.O.  9a.  Var. 
Chdtekc,  Hort.  The  larger  fls.  with  larger  spots.  L. 
665.  Var.  egregium,  Hort.  Sepal  short,  3-lobed,  the 
spots  light  purple.  Var.  luteo-ourpureum,  Pfit*.  Fls. 
pale  yellow,  purple-spot  ted.  Other  minor  varieties  are: 
biflbrum,  giganteum,  grdnde,  grandifldrum,  lineatum, 
Lbwii,  majux,  rbucum,  xuperbum. 

2.  Godefroyc,  Pfitx.  (Cypripedium  Gddefroyr,  Rolfe. 
C.  cdncoUrr  Gddefroyr,  Hcmal.).  Lvs.  up  to  6  in.  long 
and  1 U  in.  wide,  deep  green,  marbled  and  spotted 
with  paler  green  on  the  upper  surface,  the  lower  sur- 
face spotted  with  brown-purple :  scape  shorter  than 
lvs.,  pubescent,  green,  purple-sjiotted,  1-  or  2-fld.;  fls. 
white  or  pale  yellow,  lightly  pubescent,  spotted  ma- 
genta; dorsal  sepal  nearly  orbictilar;  petals  oblong- 
elliptic,  deflexed;  lip  with  the  spots  very  small.  Sum- 
mer. Cochin-China.  B.M.  6876.  G.W.  14,  p.  367. 
G.Z.31:169.  Gil. 25,  p.  396.  G.C.  II.  23:49.  Var. 
Laingii,  Pfitz.  Fls.  smaller,  white  with  purple  dots. 
Var.  leucochilum,  Pfitz.  Fls.  white,  the  sepals  and 
petals  purple-spot  ted.  Var.  MirUe,  Pfitz.  Fls.  large, 
the  white  petals  with  black-purple  spots.  Other  minor 
varieties  are:  amplialum,  hrmi-xanth\num,  Smllhix, 
stridlum,  xuperbum,  viridifdlium. 

3.  Cdncolor,  Pfitz.  (Cypripedium  cdncolor,  Baton..). 
Lvs.  up  to  6  in.  long  and  1 H  in.  wide,  oblong-oval,  deep 
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green,  mottled  above  with  grayish  green,  below  spotted 
with  deep  crimson:  scape  shorter  than  lvs.,  l-or2-fld.; 
fls.  pale  yellow,  dotted  with  purple;  aepaU  and  petals 
ciliolate;  dorsal  sepal  nearly  orbicular;  |>ctals  broadly 
oblong-elliptic,  deflexed;  lip  small,  nearly  cylindric, 
somewhat  laterally  compressed.  Autumn.  Moulmein. 
B.M.  5513.  G.C.  1865:626;  II.  19: 19;  III.  9:501.  I.H. 
12:444.  F.S.22:2321.  G.Z.  30:97.  Var.  chlorophyllum, 
Pfitz.  Lvs.  concolored,  not  mottled:  fls.  with  numerous 
dots.  Var.  longipetalum,  Pfitz.  Petals  obovate,  narrower 
than  and  almost  twice  as  long  as  sepals.  Var.  Requieri, 
Pfitz.  larger,  with  sepals  violet-»|>otted  externally. 
Var.  sulphurinum,  Pfitz.  Fls.  sulfur-colored:  lvs.  green. 
Var.  tonkinense,  Pfitz.  (C.  tonkinense,  Godefr.).  Se- 
pals and  petals  larger.  L.  77. 

4.  nlveum,  Pfitz.  (Cypripedium  niveum,  Reichb.  f.). 
Lvs.  up  to  6  in.  long  ana  1  '2  in.  broad,  dull  dark  green 
above,  spotted  gray-green,  lurid  purple  beneath:  scape 
equaling  or  longer  than  lva.,  1-  or  2-fld.;  fls.  white; 
sepals  and  petals  ciliolate;  dorsal  sepal  orbicular,  con- 
cave, reddish  purple  on  the  back;  purple-dotted  in 
front  toward  the  base;  petals  broadly  oblong  or  nearly 
orbicular,  a  little  deflexed;  lip  shorter  than  sepals  and 
petals.  Spring.  Loncavi  and  Tambilan  Isls.  B.M. 
5922.  G.Z.  19:17.  J.H.  III.  45:559.  Var.  Album,  Pfitz. 
Fls.  pure  white.  Var.  punctitum,  Pfitz.  Base  of  petals 
densely  violet-dotted.  Var.  reticulatum,  Pfitz.  Petals 
purple-reticulated  at  the  apex,  the  nerves  purple- 
spotted.  Other  minor  varieties  are:  pundaHarimum, 
Requieri,  r datum. 

Section  It 

a.  Sepal*  with  simple  nerve*,  no  cross- 
nencs. 

B.  Lenoih  of  petals  fiat,  ciliate   5.  Rothschild- 

bu.  Length  of  petal*  twitted,  the  margin*  [ianum 
M  hair-bearing  warts, 
c.  Length  of  petal*  <t  in.  or  less. 
D.  Staminodium  pointed  in  front. 

K.  Point  a  long  beak   6.  glanduhf  crura 

EE.  Point  short   7.  pr*stans 

dd.  Staminodium  notched  in  front...  8.  philippinense 

cc.  Length  of  petals  over  I  ft   9.  Sanderianum 

AA.  Sepals  with  the  nerves  unii*d  by  slender  ^  ^ 

5.  RothschildtAnum,  Pfitz.  (Cypripedium  Rolhschildi- 
Anum,  Reichb.  f.  C.  neo-guineetise,  Land.).  Fig.  2756. 
Lvs.  up  to  2  ft.  long  and  3  in.  wide,  glossy  green:  scape 
erect,  a  little  exceeding  the  lvs.,  violet,  minutely 
pubescent,  the  bntrt  ywJOWUll  green,  eilmte,  lined 
with  black-purple;  fls.  about  5  in.  in  long  ham.; 
dorsal  sepal  ovate,  acute,  ciliolate,  about  15-nerved, 
yellow,  lined  with  black-purple;  petals  about  5  in.  long, 
twice  larger  than  sepals,  linear,  7-nerved,  undulate,  pale 
green,  purple-spotted;  lip  about  as  long  as  sepals, 
lateral  Bomewhat  compressed,  dull  purple,  the  apex 
yellow.  Winter.  Be  >meo  and  Sumatra.  R.  2:61.  B.M. 
7102.  V.O.  4:45.  O  F.  6:115.  A  G.  21:91.  G.C.  III. 
27:137.  Gt.  51,  pp.  486, 487.  J.H. III. 60:3.  R.B.24:221. 
Var.  EUiottianum,  Pfitz.  {Cypripedium  EUiottianum, 
O'Brien).  Fls.  ivory-white,  red-lined;  petals  shorter; 
staminodium  acutely  2-toothed  at  apex.  Philippines. 
L.  4:186.  J.H.  III.  32:55.  A.F.  6:557;  7:855.  Var. 

latytamium,  Hort.  Sepals  and  petals  longer  and 
reader  than  in  the  type.  L.  623. 

6.  glandultferum,  Pfitz.  (Cypripidium  glanduliferum, 
Blume.  C.  prieMans,  Veitch,  not  Reichb.  f.).  Lvs. 
strap-shaped,  up  to  8  in.  long  and  nearly  1  in.  wide: 
scape  dull  purple,  1-fld.,  scarcely  exceeding  lvs.,  or 
several-fld.  and  exceeding  the  lvs.;  fls.  green  and  rose; 
dorsal  sepal  narrowly  ovate,  acute,  about  13-nerved, 
nearly  I  }.£  in.  long;  petals  about  2\4  in.  long,  deflexed, 
lanceolate  and  long-attenuate  from  a  rhomboid  base, 
twisted,  the  undulate  margins  with  hair-bearing  warUs; 
lip  about  equaling  the  petals,  the  broad  claw  about  half 
the  length  of  lip,  the  basal  lobes  very  narrow,  involute, 
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the  sac  very  short  and  confined  to  apex  of  lip.  Sum- 
mer. New  Guinea. 

7.  pr&stans,  Pfitz.  (Cypripedium  prk&iam,  Reichb.  f. 
C.  ylandullferum.  Veitch,  not  Blume).  Lvs.  strap- 
sha()ed,  up  to  1  ft.  long  and  -'  '•  t  in.  wide:  scape  about  • 
equaling  lvs.,  black-purple,  pubescent,  Beveral-fid.; 
dorsal  sepal  oblong,  acute,  about  15-nerved,  whitish, 
purple-lined,  yellowish  on  back,  about  2  in.  long; 
petals  yellow,  about  5  in.  long,  twisted,  cuncatc-elliptic 
and  long-attenuate  from  a  narrow  base,  the  undulate 
margins  with  hair-bearing  warts;  lip  a  little  longer  than 
the  sepals,  shining,  yellow  suffused  red,  the  sac  later- 
ally compressed  conic.  Aug.  New  Guinea.  L.  3 : 102. 
I.  H.  34:26.  Var.  Kimball  ianum,  Hort.  {Cypripedium 
prkrtan*  var.  KimbalMnum,  Hort.).  Lines  on  the 
sepals  broader;  petals  broader  at  base,  densely  red- 
lined,  the  warts  larger;  lip  white,  rose-suffused.'  New 
Guinea.  L.  249. 

N.  philippinense,  Pfitz.  (Cypripedium  philippinente, 
Reichb.  f.  C.  Ixvigdlum,  Batcm.).   Lvs.  oblongdigu- 


late,  up  to  1  ft.  long,  glossy:  scape  up  to  1 } ft.  tall, 
3-5-fld.;  fls.  3  in.  largest  diam.;  dorsal  sepal  broadly 
ovate,  acute,  whitish,  striped  purple-brown;  petals 
linear,  twisted,  5-6  in.  long,  ciliate,  with  small  hair- 
bearing  basal  warts,  yellowish  at  base,  passing  into 
dull  purple,  the  apex  pale  green;  lip  bun-yellow,  lined 
faintlv  with  brown.  April  and  May.  Philippines.  B.M. 
5508."  G.C.  1865:914.  F.M.  298.  B.H.  1867:6.  F.S. 
17:1760,  1761.  G.F.  3:309.  Var.  platyt*nium,  Oesb. 
Petals  a  little  longer  and  twice  broader  than  in  tyjie. 
Var.  Caniuertianum,  IMitz.  (Cypripidium  Cannrr^ 
tidnum,  Lind.  C.  RoelMcnii  var.  CanrvrrtiAnum, 
Pucei).  Lateral  sepals  not  united  as  in  type. 

9.  Sanderianum,  Pfitz.  (Cypripedium  SanderiAnum, 
Reichb.  f.).  Lvs.  up  to  1  ft.  long:  scape  barely  as  long 
as  lvs.,  purple,  pubescent,  several-fld.;  fls.  about  4  in. 
largest  diam.;  dorsal  sepals  broadly  lanceolate,  concave, 
acute,  ciliolate,  pale  yellowish  green  with  broad  brown 
lines,  pubescent  on  back;  petals  linear,  twisted.  1 1  >  ft. 
long  or  more,  ciliate  at  the  broader  base,  pale  yellow 
margined  with  brown-purple  at  base,  above  this  spotted 
with  brown-purple,  the  remainder,  the  greater  part, 
dull  purple  barred  or  sjwtted  here  and  there  with  pale 
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vellow;  lip  brown-purple  above,  pale  yellow  beneath. 
Feb.-Mmy.  Malay  Archipelago.  G.C.  III.  19:329. 
Gt.  43.  p.  520.  R.  1 :3. 

10.  Stdnei,  Pfitz.  (Cypripkdium  Stdnei,  Hook.).  Lv». 
up  to  1  yi  ft.  long:  scape  up  to  2  ft.  tall,  greenish  purple, 
pubescent.  3  5-fld.;  B»,  about  t  in.  greatest  diam.; 
dorsal  sepal  cordate,  acuminate,  white,  with  usually 
2  or  3  dark  crimson  streaks:  petals  5-6  in.  long,  linear, 
twisted,  sparsely  ciliate  at  base,  the  lower  two-thirds 
pale  tawny  yellow,  crimson-spotted,  the  remainder 
crimson;  hp  dull  rose,  veined  ami  reticulated  with 
crimson,  the  narrow  infolded  lobes  whitish;  stamino- 
dium  fringed  except  in  front.  Autumn.  Borneo.  B.M. 
5349.  I.H.  10:355.  F.S.  17:1792,  1793.  L.  6:281.  Var. 
acrosepaJum,  Reichb.  f.  Dorsal  sepal  narrower  than  in 
type,  the  lateral  sepals  free.  Var.  Cannaertilnum,  Hort. 
Dorsal  sepal  white;  petals  longer  than  in  the  type, 
creamy  white  with  a  central  line  of  chocolate  spota. 
Var.  platyt&nium,  Reichb.  f.  Fls.  larger,  the  petals 
much  broader,  white,  spotted  with  yellow  and  purple, 
the  apex  carmine.  G.C.  1867:1118.  F.M.  1880:414. 

Section  III. 

a.  Scape  *everal-fid. 

B.  Fl*.  all  appearing  at  tame  time: 
lit.  nearly  erect, 
c.  Petals  with  hairy  wartt,  narrow, 

pendent,  much  twitted  11.  Pariahii 

CC.  Pttalt  without  wartt,  dilated  at 
apex,  divaricate. 
D.  Staminodium  cordate,  with  a 
tooth  in  the  tinut;  apex  of 
petals  4  timet  broader  than 

lower  half  12.  Lowri  . 

so.  Staminodium  oval,  2-lobed; 
petal*  but  little  broader  at 

apex  13.  Haynaldi- 

BB.  Fit.  appearing  in  succession:  Itt.  [mum 

c.  Lm.  green,  more  or  lees  netted. 

D.  Pouch  long  and  narrow  14.  Vlctorla- 

[  Marias 

DD.  Pouch  thort  and  broad  15.  Chamber- 

[lajnianum 

cc.  Lr*.  glaucous,  not  netted  16.  glaucophyl- 

aa  Scape  /-.  very  rarely      fid-  |1«™ 
B.  Lts.  not  wrt  i 

C.  Staminodium  not  l— 

d.  The  staminodium  with  3  pro- 
tuberance*  17. 

DD.  The  ttaminodium  with  1  pro-  [s 
tuberance. 
E.  Margin*  of  ttaminodium  fiat; 
petal*  flat  or  but  tlightly 
undulate  on  margin*. 
T  Petal*    dilated;  ttamino- 
dium ohcordate. 
o.  Ovary  white  -  villous ; 
petal*    much  dilated, 
the  upper  part  almott 

orbicular  18.  ▼illosum 

OO.  Ovary  purple  hairy. 

H.  Staminodium  pilose 
abate. 

L  Dorsal  tepal  much 
larger  than  lower 

tepal*  19.  insigne 

II.  Dorsal  tepal  about 
a*  long  a*  lower 

tepal*  20.  exul 

hh.  Staminodium  gla- 

brout  21.  Chad  ee- 
ry. Petalt  elliptic;   ttamino-  [l 

dium  cordate  22.  Druryi 

EE.  Margin,  the  potterinr.  of 
ttaminodium  rexolute;  pet- 
al* strongly  undulate  on 

margin  23.  Spicerianum 

CC.  Staminodium  lunate  24.  Fairieanum 

BB.  Lis.  netted  or  reticulated. 

c.  Petal*  mamfetUu  ''^^  above.     ^  _  [anum 


.  Staminodium  not 
E.  Lrt.  pale  beneath, 
than  scape, 
r.  Sepal*  not  reticulated. 
<l.  Petal*,  the  upper  mar- 
gin with  wart*;  ttam- 
inodium nearly  rhom- 
boid 26.  BuUenianum 

oo.  Petals  without  wart*. .  .  .  27.  Volonteanum 

g.  manifestly  reticu-^ 

EE.  Lv*.   riolet-marttleil  beneath, 

olrnui  at  long  a*  scape  29. 

CC.  Petal*  nut  or  but  little  dilated  abate. 
i>.  Margin  of  petal*  naketl  or  cili- 
ate, but  without  tpott  or  wartt. 
*.  Sepal -nerves  numerout, 
close. 

T.  Front  of  lunate  ttamino- 
dium  e-lobed. 
o.  Petals  with  upper  mar- 
gin naked  30.  tonsum 

oo.  Petals  ciliate  on  both 
margins. 

li .  Dorsal  tepal  obtuse..  .31.  M abler bi- 
HH.  Dorsal  sepal 
acuminate. 
L  Sinus  of 

dium  not  3- 
toothed;  aortal 
tepal  ovate,  acute. 112.  ' 
II.  Sinus  of  ttamino- 
dium S-t  oothed; 
dorsal  sepal  near- 
ly orbicular,  long- 
acuminate  33.  javanicum 

FT.  Front  of  ttaminodium  not 

2-lobed,  nearly  orbicular.  34.  Day  anum 

EE.  Sepal-nerves  few,  distant  35.  ] 

DD.  Margin  of  petal*  with  spots  or 
warts  bearing  tufts  of  hairs. 
e.  Petal*  somewhat  falcate  or 
deflexed,  their  upper  sur- 
face marked  with  I 
toots  or  wartt. 
T.  Margin  of 
numerous 
wart*  or  tpot*. 
a.  Lip    longer    than  the 
petal*,    obliquely  de- 
scending  36. 

oo.  Lip  equaling  or  shorter 
than  the  petal*,  directly 
descending. 

h.  Claw  of  the  lip  lett 
than  half  a*  long  a* 
the  toe  37.  cilioUre 

HH.  Claw  of  the  lip  half  a* 

long  a*  the  sac  38.  auperbiens 

FT.  Margin  of  petals  with  few 

large  warts  39.  Argus 

■tale  sigmoid,  or  curved  in 
two  directions,  their  upper 
surface  spotless  or  wxth 
few  spots. 
T.  Upper  margin  of  petal* 
only  with  warts. 
O.  Lower    sepal  elliptic- 
ovate,  obtuse;  bJ>e*  of 
lip  with  small  wart*. .  .40.  bar ba turn 
OO.  Lower    tepal  narrowly 
ovale,  acute:  Mxs  of 

lip  with  large  warts  41.  callosum 

TT.  Upper  and  lower  margins 

of  petal*  with  warts  42.  La  wren - 

(ceanura 

11.  Pirishii,  Pfit*.  (CypripHium  Pdrishii,  Reichb. 
f.).  Lvs.  oblong-ligulate,  up  to  16  in.  long  and  2%  in. 
wide,  bright  green:  scape  4-8-fld.,  pale  green,  downy; 
fls.  about  3  in.  across;  dorsal  sepal  oblong-elliptic,  pale 
yellow,  green-veined,  the  upper  part  bent  forward,  the 
basal  lateral  margins  revolute;  petals  twisted,  linear, 
4-6  in.  long,  pendulous,  the  basal  part  green,  with  few 
blackish  dots,  the  upper  half  blackish  purple,  |»alc- 
margined;  lip  deep  green,  often  stained  brown-purple; 
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Btaminodium  pale  yellow,  green-mottled,  obovate- 
oblong.  Autumn.  Moulmein.  B.M.  5791.  Gt.  47,  p.  25. 
I.H.  22:214. 

12.  Ldwei,  Piitz.  (Cypripedium  Ldwei,  Lindl.).  Lvs. 
ligulate,  up  to  15  in.  long:  scape  much  exceeding  lvs., 
nodding,  3-6-fld.;  lis.  3-4  in.  diam.;  dorsal  gepal  oval, 
acute,  yellowish  green,  veined  with  purplish  brown  at 
base,  pubescent  at  the  back;  petals  spatulate,  twisted, 
about  3  in.  long,  deflexed,  the  basal  part  yellow,  black- 
spotted,  the  upper  part  violet-purple;  hp  brown,  paler 
beneath;  stammochum  obcordate,  the  border  with 
purple  hairs,  a  small  erect  hairy  horn  at  the  base. 
April  and  May.  Borneo.  F.S.  4:375.  A.F.  11:1349. 
R.H.  1857,  p.  402;  1883,  p.  352;  1885,  p.  473.  Var. 
crucif6rme,  Hall.  (Cypripedium  crucif&rme.  Zoll.  & 
Morr.).  More  slender,  with  narrower  paler  lvs.  which 
are  often  obscurely  marbled.  W.  Java. 

13.  Haynaldianum,  Pfitx.  (Cypripedium  Haynaidi- 
dnum,  Reichb.  f.).  Lvs.  up  to  16  m.  long  and  2  in. 
broad:  scape  much  exceeding  Ivb.,  long-hairy,  4-6-fld.; 
fls.  4  in.  greatest  diam. ;  dorsal  sepal  oval,  obtuse,  whit- 
ish tinted  with  rose  above,  the  lower  half  with  revolute 
margins  pale  yellowish  green,  with  large  brown  spots: 
petals  spatulate-hncar,  3-4  in.  long,  twisted  and 
recurved  above,  ciliatc,  yellowish  green  below  with 
large  brown  spots,  the  upper  half  pale  dull  purple;  lip 
pale  green,  tinged  with  dull  purple;  staminodium 
oblong,  2-lobed  in  front.  Jan.-May.  Philippine  Isls. 
B.M.  6296. 

14.  Victdria-Mirue,  Rolfe  (Cypripedium  Victirria- 
MArisr.  Rolfr).  Lvs.  broadly  linear-oblong,  paler 
beneath:  scape  several-fid.,  much  exceeding  lvs.,  brown, 
pubescent;  fls.  about  4  in.  greatest  diam.;  dorsal  sepal 
nearly  orbicular,  concave,  the  margin  reflexed,  white- 
ciliate:  petals  about  1:  t  in.  long,  spreading,  linear- 
lanceolate,  twisted,  white-ciliate,  green,  red-margined ; 
hp  about  as  long  as  petals,  purple,  green-margined; 
staminodium  rhomboid-ovate.   Sumatra.   B.M.  7573. 

15.  Chamberlainianum,  Pfitz.  (Cypripedium  Cham- 
berlainidnum,  O'Brien).  Lvs.  up  to  1  ft.  long  and  l  '<5 
in.  wide,  narrowly  white-margined :  scape  much  exceed- 
ing lvs.,  several-Ad.,  grayish  brown,  densely  pilose, 
nodding;  fls.  about  4  in.  greatest  diam.;  dorsal  sepal 
almost  orbicular,  emarginate,  the  basal  margin  reflexed, 
white-ciliate,  green,  suffused  with  brown  at  base,  the 
curved  nerves  brown:  petals  about  \%  in.  long,  linear, 
spreading,  twisted,  long-ciliate,  green,  marked  with 
small  purple  spots  in  lines  along  the  nerves;  lip  about 
as  long  as  sepals,  pale  green,  with  manv  violet  dote. 
Sumatra.  B.M.  7578.  R.H.  1892,  pp.  104,  105.  G.F. 
5:413.  Gn.W.  8:641.  G.W.6,  p.  471.  R.B.  26:253. 

16.  glaucopM'llum,  J.  J.  Smith.  Lvs.  glaucous, 
broadlv  strap-shaped:  scape  many-fld.;  dorsal  sepal 
orbicular-ovate;  petals  linear,  twisted,  ciliate,  red- 
dotted;  lip  large,  violet;  staminodium  large,  ovate, 
black-violet,  Java.  B.M.  8081. 

17.  hirsuti'ssimum,  Pfitz.  (Cypripedium  hirgutf*. 
rimum,  Lindl.).  Lvs.  narrowly  strap-shaped,  up  to  6 
in.  long  and  ?*in.  wide,  indistinctly  marbled:  scape 
shorter  than  the  lvs.,  black-purple,  hirsute,  1-fld.;  fls. 
4-5  in.  greatest  diam.;  dorsal  sepal  nearlv  orbicular,  the 
base  and  central  part  marked  with  blackish  purple, 
often  confluent  dote,  the  remainder  green ;  petals  about 
3  in.  long,  broadly  spatulate.  spreading,  wimewhat 
twisted,  the  margin  undulate,  the  base  marked  with 
deep  purple  on  a  green  ground  and  studded  with  manv 


hairs,  the  upper  bright  violet-purple;  lip  dull 
green,  purple-stained  and  with  minute  blackish  warts; 
staminodium  almost  square,  with  3  protuberances  and 
2  white  eves.  March-May.  Assam.  B.M.  4990.  J. 11. 
III.  52:513.  R.H.  1859.  pp.  182,  183.  I.H.  4,  p.  67 
(note).  F.S.  14:1430. 

18.  vllldsum,  Pfitz.  (Cypripedium  rilUutum,  Lindl  ). 
Lvs.  up  to  18  in.  long  and  1  V£  in.  broad, 


with  the  lower  surface  paler  and  purple-spotted  toward 
the  base:  scape  nearly  as  long  as  lvs.,  1-nd.,  hairy ;  fls. 
5-6  in.  greatest  diam.,  gloss)',  the  sepals  and  petals 
ciliate;  dorsal  sepal  broadly  oval,  green,  the  base  and 
center  marked  with  brown-purple,  the  margin  with  a 
narrow  white  band,  the  basal  margins  revolute;  petals 
about  3  in.  long,  strongly  dilated  above,  vellow-brown, 
undulate(  purpio-hairy  at  the  base,  the  midvein  brown- 
purple;  lip  brownish  yellow,  the  broad  infolded  lobes 
tawny  yellow;  staminodium  tawny  yellow,  oblong- 
cordate.  Jan.,  Feb.  Moulmein.  I.H.  4:126.  A.F. 
6:555.  Gn.  65,  p.  435.  Var.  BGxallh,  Veitch  (Cypri- 
pedium Bdxallii,  Reichb.  f.  P.  HdxaUii,  Pfitz.).  Dorsal 
sepal  narrower  at  base,  the  central  part  marked  with 
numerous,  often  confluent,  black  spots,  the  marginal 
band  broader.  Moulmein.  1.11.26:345.  G.W.  5,  p. 
545.  Gng.  15:306.  Other  varieties  are:  var  ilbo-mar- 
ginatum,  Pfitz.,  the  white  margin  of  dorsal  sepal  broader; 
var.  stratum,  Pfitz.  (also  known  as  var.  BdraUii  atrdtum). 
has  the  dorsal  sepal  st  rongly  marked  with  black  spots  and 
the  white  border  broad,  the  petals  yellow-brown  above, 
spotted  below,  and  yellow-margined  (R.  II.  1:8);  var. 
a&reum,  Pfitz. ,  dorsal  sepal  lemon-yellow,  strongly  black- 
spotted,  the  petals  above  red-lined;  var.  canariense, 
Pfitz.,  fls.  with  a  general  yellow  tinge;  var.  giganteum, 
Pfitz.,  in  color  much  like  var.  aureum,  the  petals  and 
dorsal  sepals  larger;  var.  G6rtonii,  Pfitz.,  dorsal  sepal 
with  a  narrow  purple  band,  bright  emerald,  the  petals 
pale  rose-purple  narrowly  bordered  with  greenish  black; 
var.  LIndenii,  Pfitz.,  fls.  larger  and  more  brilliant  ;  var. 
Measure sianum,  Pfitz.,  in  color  resembling  var.  atratum, 
the  dorsal  sepal  yellowish  green  with  a  purple  base, 
the  Up  pale  cream;  var.  Moensii,  Pfitz.,  dorsal  sepal 
black  for  two-thirds  its  height,  then  olive-green  bor- 
dered with  pale  cream,  the  petals  reticulated,  the  stam- 
inodium large,  the  protuberance  amethyst. 

19.  inslgne,  Pfitz.  (Cypripedium  insiane.  Wall.). 
Lvs.  linear,  up  to  1  ft.  long  and  ?.»in.  broad,  pale  green: 
scape  usually  shorter  than  lvs.,  1-,  rarely  2-fld.,  densely 
purple-pubescent;  fls.  4-5  in.  greatest  diam.,  gloss)*; 
dorsal  sepal  broadly  oval,  with  margins  somewhat 
revolute,  the  base  and  central  portion  apple-green, 
marked  with  numerous  brown-purple  spots  along  the 
i  veins,  the  upjwr  |»art  white;  petals  linear-oblong, 


spreading,  undulate,  pale  yellow-green  veined  brown- 
purple;  lip  yellowish  green,  brown-shaded ;  stamino- 


dium nearly  quadrate,  pubescent,  the  tubercle  orange- 
yellow.  Winter.  Nepal  to  Assam.  B.M.  3412.  G.C. 
111.18:763.  A.F.7:633.  F.E.  9:327.  Gng.  1:213. 
A.G.  16:73;  19:825.  J.H. HI. 42:47.  C.L.A.  11:43.  Gn. 
65,  p.  101 ;  72,  p.  40.— Extremely  variable  in  coloration, 
the  following  being  some  of  the  prominent  varie- 
ties. Var.  albens,  Pfitz.  Fls.  soft  greenish  yellow,  with 
the  dorsal  sepal  pure  white  in  upper  half.  Var.  albo- 
marginatum,  Pfitz  Fls.  yellowish;  dorsal  sepal  white- 
bordered  on  entire  margin,  the  light-colored  spots  only 
on  the  green  portion.  Nepal.  \  ar.  Amesianum,  Pfitz. 
Fls.  rather  large,  not  spotted,  resembling  those  of  var. 
Maulci;  dorsal  sepal  with  a  broad  white  margin,  the 
green  part  suffused  with  brown.  Var.  amcenum,  Pfitz. 
Dorsal  sepal  olive-green,  marked  with  large  brown  spots, 
and  widely  bordered  with  white,  with  violet  spots  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  bonier;  petals  olive-green,  suffused 
with  brown;  hp  clear  maroon-brown.  Khasia.  Var. 
•piculatum,  Hurt.  Var.  Arnoldiinum,  Ifitz.  Fls.  larger 
than  in  var.  Maulei;  dorsal  sepal  greenish  yellww, 
broadlv  white-marjrined,  the  spots  confined  to  the  green 
part.  G.F.  7:425.  A.F.  6:115.  Var.  aftreum,  Pfitz. 
Dorsal  sepal  yellow  below;  petals  and  lip  clear  yellow- 
brown.  Var.  Breevesilnum,  Hort.  Dorsal  sepal  oblong, 
the  lower  two-thinls  yellowish  green,  with  brown  dots  in 
regular  lines,  the  remainder  white;  petals  reddish  brown. 
Var.  Browtui,  Pfitz.  Fls.  large,  pale  green;  dorsal  sepal 
strongly  marked  with  large  pustules,  each  with  a  white 
dent  at  the  a|*-x:  petals  spotted.   A.F.  7:65.  Var. 

Hort.  Var.  Chintinii,  Pfitz.  One  of  the  best 
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varieties;  dorsal  sepal  large,  olive-green  below  heavily 
spotted  with  brown,  the  upper  part  only  white  with  a 
few  large  mauve  spots;  lip  mahogany,  polished.  Nepal. 
R.H.  1H7S:130.   0.25:60.   Var.  citrlnum,  Pfitz.  Fls. 
clear  citron-yellow,  except  dorsal  sepal,  which  is  clear 
green  at  base,  bordered  with  white  ami  some  clear 
mauve  spots.  Var.  corrugatum,  Pfitz.  lip  corrugated. 
Var.  Colsontanum,  Pfitz.    Fl.  large,  with  a  broad  dor- 
sal sepal.    Var.  CowperiAnum.    Fls.  greenish  yellow: 
dorsal  sepal  like  that  of  var.  albo-marginatum,  spotted! 
at  base;  petals  larger;  lip  large.   Var.  CuhingiAnum, 
Pfitz.  Fls.  large,  clear  green;  dorsal  sepal  broad,  the 
upper  part  white,  with  numerous  clear  violet  spots. 
Var.  Dormanianum,  Hort.  Var.  Dorothy.  Fls.  yellow, 
in  form  like  those  of  var.  Chantinii.  Var.  Do  wnunianum, 
Hort.  Var.  fimesui,  Pfitz.    In  form  and  color  resem- 
UnBJ      .  but  the  . i . ■ 1 1 1   on  1 1 1 1 .-...I   'I'll  tuon* 

distinctly  defined.  Var.  fcyennannii,  Hort. 
Resembles  var.  Sandtrr  :  fls.  clear  greenish 
yellow,  the  dorsal  sepal  with  a  few 
Indistinct  small  spots,  the  upper  p:irt 
white.  Var.  Eyermannianum  -  var.  Eyr- 
rnannii.  Var.  F6rstermanii,  l'filz.  Dorsal 
sepal  with  a  broad  white  border;  petals 
distinctly  brown -veined. 
Nepal.  Var.  fuscatum, 
Pfitz.  R.B.  20:25.  Var. 
Gilmoreinum,  Pfitz.  Fls. 
large,  resembling  those  of 
var.  Chantinii;  dorsal  sepal 
very  broad,  bordered 
white,  with  large  brown 
spots  in  the  center  and 
smaller  ones  toward  the 
border.  Var.  gracile,  Pfitz. 
Dorsal  sepal  narrow,  yel- 
lowish green,  irregularly 
brown-spotted,  white  bor- 
der broad.  Var.  Cravesi- 
anum,  Pfitz.  Fls.  on  a  long 
peduncle;  dorsal  sepal  with  a 
broad  white  border  and  numerous 
brown  spots  arranged  in  regular 
lines.  Var.  guttatum,  Hort.  1M1. 
1851:201.  Var.  Halliinum,  Phi* 
Srpala  longer  and  broader  than 
usual.  Var.  Harefield  Hall,  Hort. 
A  fine  variety,  with  large  fls. ;  dorsal 
sepal  large  and  round,  with  a  )>r<  >ad 
white  margin  and  large  bright 
brown  spots.  Var.  Horsmanilnum, 
Pfitz.  Dorsal  sepal  cuneate-oblong, 
with  the  entire  upper  portion 
white.  Var.  Hurrelliinum,  Hon 
Dorsal  sepal  greenish  yel 
basal  halt  suffused  with  reddish 
brown,  the  apex  white.  Var.  illustre,  Pfitz.  Fls.  yel- 
lowish, the  sepals  and  petals  spotted.  Var.  Kimballi- 
inum,  Pfitz.  Sepal  more  than  3  times  longer  than 
broad,  fiat,  yellowish  green,  the  spots  running  in  lines 
into  the  white  border:  petals  strongly  veined.  Khasia. 
Var.  Lagerse,  Hort.  Dorsal  sepal  with  a  dark  brown 
center,  slightly  suffused  at  edges  with  greenish  yellow, 
with  4  or  5  pink  marks,  the  whole  margined  with  pure 
white.  Var.  Laura  Kimball,  Hort.  Fls.  resembling  those 
of  var.  Sanderx,  but  of  a  chamois-yellow,  with  a  few 
brown  hairs  at  the  base  of  the  petals.  Var.  longise- 
palum,  Pfitz.  Dorsal  sepal  very  long  and  narrow, 
appearing  narrower  on  account  of  its  reflexed  margins, 
pale  green  slightly  tinted  and  veined  brown  at  base, 
spot/ess,  with  a  small  white  apex.  Var.  Lucianii,  Pfitz. 
FN.  bright  yellow,  tinted  green,  dorsal  sepal  clear  green 
at  base,  with  only  2  or  3  large  dots  of  bronzy  yellow, 
white  border  very  broad.  Var.  luteo-ilbum,  Hort. 
('pper  two-thirds  of  dorsal  sepal  pure  white,  remainder 
)ellowish  green  with   few  s|xits.   Var.  Lutchwyche- 
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inum,  Pfitz.  Dorsal  sepal  narrower  basal  margins 
wavy,  the  upiier  white  passing  into  pale  yellow, 
spots  hardly  visible.  Var.  Macfarlanei,  Pfitz.  Fls.  clear 
yellow;  dorsal  sepal  with  a  broad  white  border,  but 
without  the  usual  pustules.  Var.  Mandevilleanum, 
Pfitz.  Resembles  var.  alho-margituilum:  petals  with 
numerous  sisits  in  regular  lines.  Var.  Maulei,  Pfitz. 
Dorsal  sepal  with  the  white  predominant,  extending  to 
the  base  on  either  side  of  the  green  center,  the  upjHT 
spots  violet-purple,  the  others  larger  and  brownish. 
Nepal.  G.W.  6,  p.  470.  Var.  maximum,  Pfitz.  Dorsal 
serial  deep  green,  large.  Var.  montanum,  Pfitz.  Dorsal 
sepal  with  a  narrow  yellow  line,  the  lower  three-fourths 
of  a  golden  yellow,  with  a  brownish  tinge  due  to  the 
large  spots;  petals  vcllow,  striated  with  brown-red. 
Var.  Mooreanum,  Pfitz.  Fls.  pale  yellow,  jictals  polo 
greenish  yellow;  dorsal  sepal  broad-ovate,  with  a  broad 
white  margin;  central  spots  largest,  smaller  toward  the 
margin;  |s-tids  brown-veined.  Nepal.  Var.  NQsonii, 
Pfitz.  lip  small,  round.  Var.  punctatissimum,  Hort. 
Dorsal  sepal  entirely  covered  with  brown  spots  except 
a  narrow  white  margin.  Var.  Sander*,  Pfitz.  Fig. 
2757.  Lvb.  and  scape  pale:  dorsal  sepal  primrose-yel- 
low with  a  few  minute  reddish  brown  dots,  the  upi>cr 
part  white;  petals  vcllow;  lip  waxy  yellow.  Gng.  7: 196. 
A.G.  21:329.  Gt.  50:1559.  Var.  Sanderianum,  Pfitz. 
Fls.  yellowish  green,  reticulated  with  darker  green 
nerves,  the  dorsal  sepal  with  a  broad  white  bonier. 
Var.  Studbyanum,  Hort.  Var.  superbiens,  Hort.  Var. 
sylhetense,  Pfitz.  Dorsal  sepal  with  large  dark  spots 
somewhat  confluent  in  lines  along  the  middle. 

20.  erfil,  Pfitz.  (Cypripidium  cni/.  O'Brien).  Lvs. 
up  to  K  in.  long  and  nearly  1  in.  broaa,  narrowly  strap- 
shaped,  lightly  marbled,  very  narrowly  white-margined: 
scape  longer  "than  lvs.,  green,  purple-hairy,  Ha.',  Ms. 
ahou?  3  in.  greatest  <  ham. ;  dorsal  sepal  broadly  ovate, 
obtuse,  reticulate-veined,  yellowish  green  with  a  white 
margin,  brown-spotted;  petals  longer  than  the  sepals, 
oblong,  a  little  dilated  toward  the  apex,  cUiate.  yellow 
sparsely  spotted  and  lined  with  brown ;  Up  marked  like 
petals.  Siam.  CO.  pi.  13.  B.M.  7510. 

21.  Chirlesworthil,  Pfitz.  (Cypripbdium  ChdrUn- 
vxtrthii,  Rolfe).  Lvs.  stxitted,  up  to  10  in.  long  and  1 
in.  broad:  scape  1-fld.,  about  as  long  as  lvs.,  purple- 

rtted,  pubescent;  fls.  about  3  in.  greatest  diam.; 
sal  sepal  broadlv  ovate,  large,  about  2\  i  in.  long, 
obtuse,  ncarlv  flat,  white,  mottled  and  suffused  with 
pale  carmine  or  purple-rose;  petals  horizontally  spread- 
ing, a  little  shorter  than  sepal,  oblong,  obtuse,  long- 
haiiy  at  base  on  inner  surface,  sparsely  ciliate,  yel- 
lowish green,  striated  or  reticulated  with  brown. 
Autumn.  Bengal.  B.M. 7416.  R.B.  20:241.  On. 47:252. 
A.F.  13:430.  J.H.  III.  45:469.  O.R.  1:335.  L.  10:443. 
A.G.  25:561—  Variable.  The  following  varieties  are 
known:  Var.  conchiflorum,  Pfitz.  Dorsal  sepal  con- 
cave. Var.  Crishawa*,  Pfitz.  (Cypripntium  Crdnhaur, 
O'Brien)  Has  the  fleshy  lvs.  glaucous  beneath,  the  fls. 
larger.  Var.  Desmetiinum,  Pfitz.  Dorsal  sepal  with 
the  rose-veined  white  center  surrounded  by  a  band  of 
rose-magenta,  and  with  a  white  bonier.  Var.  Duvivie- 
rianuxn,  Pfitz.  Dorsal  sepal  orbicular,  nearly  3  in. 
diam.,  pure  white  at  the  base,  the  radiating  nerves  of  a 
rose-lilac,  the  mahogany  petals  tessellated  with  outlier, 
the  statninodiurn  white  with  a  chrome-yellow  umbo. 
Var.  magnlflcum,  Pfitz.  Fls.  very  large  and  brilliantly 
colored.  Var.  marginatum,  Pfitz.  Dorsal  sepal  is  white 
with  the  base  and  bonier  n>se.  Var.  unfcolor,  Pfitz.  Lip 
the  same  color  as  sepals  and  petals. 

22.  Droryi,  Pfitz.  (CypripMium  Driirii,  Redd.).  L%'8. 
ligulate,  up  to  8  in.  long  and  1'4  in.  wide,  lightly  mar- 
bled :  scape  longer  than  lvs.,  purple-hairy,  1-fld.;  fls. 
about  3  in.  greatest  diam,;  dorsal  sepal  about  1'^  in. 
long,  rhombic-ovate,  obtuse,  nearly  flat,  glandular-hlack- 
hairy  on  the  back,  white-eiliate,  yellowish  green  or 
citron-color,  marked  black-purple  in  center;  petals 
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longer  than  sepals,  narrowly  elliptic,  obtuse,  somewhat 
falcate,  pubescent  on  back,  the  face  manifestly  hairy  at 
base,  golden  yellow,  purple-lined  down  middle  and 
brown-blotted  at  the  base;  hp  about  as  long  as  petals, 
yellow.  May,  June.  Travancore.  I.  H.  24:266.  A.F. 
6:555.  F.M.  1880:425.  L.  6.  0. 1914,  p.  139. 

23.  Spiceriinum,  Pfitz.  (Cypripedium  Spiceridnum, 
Reichb.  f.).  Lvs.  up  to  1  ft.  long,  and  2  in.  broad, 
broadly  linear-lanceolate,  pale  beneath :  scape  about  as 
long  as  lvs.,  glabrous,  black-purple,  1-fld.;  fls.  about  3 
in.  greatest  diam.;  dorsal  sepal  transversely  elliptic 
when  spread  out,  about  1 H  in.  long,  deeply  sulcatc,  the 
strongly  rctroflexed,  giving  the  sepal  the 
of  a  spathe,  white,  a  crimson-purple  band 


jwn  the  center,  and  a  large  green  basal  blotch  speckled 
with  red;  petals  a  little  longer  than  sepal,  spreading, 
deflexed,  somewhat  falcate,  oblong,  strongly  undulate 
at  margin,  pilose  at  base  on  inner  surface,  green,  dotted 
and  suffused  with  brown;  lip  longer  than  sepal,  the  claw 
green,  the  pouch  violet,  palc-green-margined.  Oct.- 
Dec.  Assam.  B.M.6490.  I.H.  30:473.  Gn.  48,  p. 
304.  A.G.  11:159.  A.F.  3:226.  Gng.  1:242.  F.E. 
9:329.  G.W.H.p.73.  J.H.  111.  44 :27.-Quite  variable. 
~  others,  are  the  following  varieties  :\ rar.  al bovfride. 

"orsal 


Pfitz.  Differs  in  absence  of  median  color  of  the  dor 
sepal.  Var.  grandifldrum,  Hort.  Fls.  larger  than  usual. 
Var.  leodtense,  Pfitz.  Dorsal  sepal  for  upjicr  three- 
fourths  pure  white,  with  tender  green  at  base,  the  petals 
green  at  the  very  undulate  margins,  with  the  center 
brownish  green,  the  lip  bronzy  green.  Var.  magnificum, 
Pfitz.  Lower  sepal  pure  white.  Var.  Mercatellianum, 
Pfitz.  Fls.  yellowish  white  marked  with  purple,  green 
absent.  Var.  ni>mimf  Pfitz.  Dorsal  sepal  without  green 
basal  spot.  Var.  nigrescens,  Pfitz.  Fls.  smaller,  lip 
blackish  brown.  Var.  rubesceas,  Pfitz.  Dorsal  sepal 
pure  white  on  back,  strongly  tinted  with  violet- 
red  on  face  and  marked  down  the  center  with  a 
purple  band,  the  petals  bronzy  green,  marked  with 
brown  dots. 

24.  Fairieanum,  Pfitz.  (Cypripedium  FairieAnum, 
Lindl.).  Lvs.  up  to  6  in.  long  and  1  in.  broad,  strajv- 
shaped,  light  green,  paler  beneath:  scattt  much  exceed- 
ing lvs..  green,  hairy,  1-fld.;  fls.  about  3  in.  greatest 
diam.;  dorsal  sepal  nearly  orbicular,  about  1}  ■>  in.  long, 
the  basal  margin  somewhat  reflexed  and  undulate, 
reticulated  at  the  recurved  apex,  ciliate,  pubescent  on 
back,  greenish  white,  striated  and  reticulated  with 
violet;  petals  lanceolate,  undulate  on  the  ciliate  mar- 
gin, green,  striated  with  violet ;  lip  a  little  shorter  than 
the  sepal,  white  at  base,  green  at  apex.  Autumn. 
Bhotan.  G.C.  III.  38: 168.  J.H.  III.  51 :321.  Gn.M. 
3:63.  B.M.  5024.  FS.  12:1244.  O.  1915,  p.  15. 

25.  Appletonianum,  Ilolfe  (Cypripedium  ApplcUmi- 
anum,  Gower.  C.  HuUenidnum  Appletonidnum,  Rolfe). 
Lvs.  ligulate,  indistinctly  tessellated:  scape  much 
exceeding  jvs.,  slender,  velutinous,  1-fld.;  fls.  about  4  in. 
greatest  diam.;  dorsal  sepal  ovate,  shortly  acuminate, 
the  margin  at  apex  involute,  the  basal  margin  revolutc, 
yellowish  green,  brown-striated;  iietals  half  longer  than 


sepal,  horizontally  spreading,  somewhat  rhombic- 
dilated  above,  glabrous,  the  margins  at  base  undulate, 
the  upper  margin  usually  with  a  few  wart*,  the  lower 
part  green,  purple-dotted,  the  upper  part  rose;  lip 
green,  marked  with  purple.  Siam.  O.K.  4:17.  CO. 
22.  Var.  Poyntzianum,  Pfitz.  (Cypripedium  I'oynt- 
zulnum,  O'Brien).  Petals  pale  green,  the  apex  lilac; 
lip  whitish,  rose  at  base,  purple-«|>ottcd  within.  Siam. 

26.  Bulleni&num,  Pfitz.  (Cypripedium  BuHeniAnum, 
Reichb.  f.  C.  Hodkerse  Bulienianum,  Veitch).  Lvs.  up 
to  8  in.  long,  about  1  in.  wide,  tessellated:  scape  much 
exceeding  lvs.,  1-fld.,  hirsute;  fls.  about  3!-s  in.  greatest 
diam.;  dorsal  sepal  ovate,  acuminate,  the  basal  margins 
reflexed,  about  1 ;  4  in.  long,  olive-green,  shaded  with 
brown;  petal*  deflexed,  dilated  from  a  narrowly  oblong 
base,  obtuse  at  apex,  ciliate,  the  upper  margin  with 


hairless  violet-brown  warts,  olive-green  at  base,  roee- 
violet  above;  lip  green,  marked  with  greenish  brown, 
lunger  than  sepals  but  shorter  than  petals,  the  n. flexed 
lobes  with  warts.  March  and  April.  Borneo.  .  Var. 
anoph  thai  mum,  Reichb  f.  Petals  not  spotted;  hp 
green.  Var.  oculatum,  Reichb.  f.  Claw  of  the  Up 
ochre-color,  brown-spotted;  Up  red-brown,  bordered 
with  green. 

27.  Volonteanum,  Pfitz.  (Cypripedium  VoUmUAnum, 
Sand.  C.  Hobkerx  VolonieAnum,  Rolfe.  P.  Hodkerx 
Vofoniednum,  Kerch.).  Fig.  2758.  Lvs.  up  to  8  in. 
long,  2  in.  broad,  obscurely  tessellated  above,  paler 
beneath:  scape  much  exceeding  lvs.,  1-fld.,  pale  brown 
with  white  hairs;  fls.  about  4  in.  greatest  diam.;  dorsal 
sepal  ovate,  long-acuminate,  ciUatc,  the  basal  margins 
reflexed,  yellowish  green;  petals  nearly  twice  as  long  as 
sepals,  deflexed,  the  narrow  base  undulate,  spatulatc 
and  somewhat  falcate,  long-acuminate  at  apex,  minutely 
toothed,  at  the  base  long-ciliate  and  barbed,  green, 
rim-  at  apex,  upper  margin  with  black  spots;  lip  pale 
green,  suffused  rose.  June,  July.  Borneo.  Var.  gigan- 
teum,  Pfitz.  A  robust  form.  Var.  Ldwei,  Pfitz.  Darker. 

28.  Hookerae,  Pfitz.  (Cypripbdium  Hobkerse,  Reichb. 
f.  C.  barbdtum  Hnbkerx,  Hort.).  Lvs.  up  to  6  in.  long, 

and  2  in.  wide,  dark  green,  tes- 
sellated: scajie  1-fld.,  much  ex- 
ceeding lvs.,  purple,  pilose;  fls. 
about  4  in.  greatest  diam.;  dorsal 
sepal  ovate,  acuminate,  pubes- 
cent on  back,  ciliate,  vellowish 
white,  marked  centrally  with 
green;  petals  depressed,  spatu- 
latc, ciliate,  the  undulate  basal 
part  green  with  blackish  spots, 
the  margin  purple,  the  apex 
purple;  hp  pale  green,  suffused 
with  rose,  the  infolded  lobes  yel- 
lowish brown,  purple-spotted. 
Mav  and  June.  Borneo.  B.M. 
5362.  F.S.  15:1565.— The  fol- 
lowing varieties  are  known :  wru- 
ttscenx,  litteum,  mdjue,  Measure- 
ridnum,  and  superbieiu. 

29.  venostum,  Pfitz.  (Cypripe- 
dium ivnuMum,  Wall.).  Lvs.  up 
to  6  in.  long  and  1 1£  in.  wide, 
above  dark  green  blotched  with 
pale  grayish  green,  beneath  strongly  violet-mottled : 
scape  about  as  long  as  lvs.,  1-fld.,  purple,  pubescent  ; 
fls.  about  3  in.  greatest  diam.;  dorsal  sepal  broadly 
ovate,  acute,  white,  veined  green;  petals  somewhat 
spatulatc,  spreading,  ciliate,  longer  than  sepals,  barbed 
at  base,  the  basal  part  green  with  blackish  warts,  the 
upper  portion  brownish  dull  purple;  Up  pale  yellowish 
green,  rose-tinged,  reticulated  with  green,  the  infolded 
lobes yellow.  Jan-March.  N.India.  B.M. 2129.  BR. 
788.  Var.  Measuresianum,  Pfitz.  Fls.  white  and  green, 
without  the  brown  or  red  tinge.  Var.  pardtaum,  Pfitz. 
(Cypripedium  pardmum,  Reichb.  f.  P.  pardinum, 
Pfitz.).  Warts  extending  over  whole  upper  surface  of 
the  petals  which  are  yellow,  suffused  with  copper-color; 
inflexed  lobes  of  lip'with  large  conic  warts.  F.M.  51. 
Var.  spectibile,  Pfitz.  Scape  shorter  than  in  the  type, 
the  petals  strongly  colored  with  mahogany  at  the  apex, 
the  middle  area  brownish,  irregularly  black-spotted,  the 
lip  large,  bronzy  green,  reticulated  with  clear  green. 

30.  t6nsum,  Pfitz.  (Cypripedium  idnmim,  Reichb.  f.). 
Lvs.  up  to  8  in.  long  anil  2  in.  wide,  tessellated,  usually 
beneath  toward  the  base  with  purple:  scape  longer  than 
lvs.,  1-fld.,  reddish  brown,  shortly  pilose;  fls.  4-5  in. 
greatest  diam.,  shining;  dorsal  sepal  broadly  ovate, 
acute,  ciliolate,  white,  green-veined,  or  the  alternate 
shorter  veins  sometimes  purplish;  petals  somewhat 
spatulatc,  pidc  green,  sometimes  stained  with  dull 
purple,  green-veined,  marked  with  a  few  black  spots; 
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lip  dull  green,  tinged  crimson  and  brown,  the  infolded 
lob**  broad,  warty.  Autumn.  Mountains  of  Sumatra. 
CO.  Cypnpediuni  6.  The  following  varieties  are 
known:  citprrum;  suptrbiena,  with  the  dorsal  sepal 
white  at  the  extremity  marked  with  clear  brown;  and 
tupirimm. 

31.  Mastersianum,  I 'fit/.  (Cypriptdium  M  aster  - 
nanun,  Rcichb.  f.).  Lvs.  up  to  10  in.  long  and  2  in. 
broad,  deep  green,  tesseUated:  scape  longer  titan  lvs., 
1-fld  .  brown-purple-long-hirsute;  fls.  3—1  in.  greatest 

;  dorsal  sepal  nearly  orbicular,  ciliolate.  bright 
the  border  yellowish  white,  green-wined;  petals 
ital,  cUiate,  obtuse,  brownish  red,  the  base  paler 
with  numerous  blackish  purple  small  warts  on  the  upper 
margin  and  midvein;  lip  pale  reddish  brown,  the 
infolded  lobe*  spotted  dull  purple  on  a  greenish  brown 
ground.  Spring.  Amboina.  G.C.  III.  15:593;  25:274. 
B.  U.  7629.  O.  1910,  p.  S8. 

32.  virens,  Pfitz.  (Cypriptdium  tAreru,  Reichb.  f.  C. 
jardnieum  vhrrna,  Veitch.  P.  javdnieum  Arena,  Kerch.). 
Lvs.  up  to  6  in.  long  and  2  in.  wide,  obscurely  tessel- 
lated above:  scape  somewhat  exceeding  lvs.,  brown, 
shortly  pdose,  1-fld.;  fls.  3— 1  in.  greatest  diam.;  dorsal 
sepal  ovate,  acute,  cdiolate,  the  margin  reflexed  at  base, 
about  1,4  in.  long,  pale  green,  striated  darker  green; 
petals  divaricately  spreading,  longer  than  dorsal  sepal, 
obtu*e,  green  at  base  with  scattered  small,  black  warts, 
the  apex  pale  purple;  lip  about  as  long  as  sepal,  green 
suffused  with  rose,  the  inflexed  lobes  with  numerous 
contiguous  small  warts.  N.  Borneo. 

33.  javanicum,  Pfitz.  (Cypriptdium  javdnieum, 
Reinw..).  Lvs.  up  to  7  in.  long  and  2  in.  wide,  distinctly 
tessellated  above,  pale  green  Beneath :  scape  longer  than 
lvs.,  pubescent,  1-fld.;  fls.  3-4  in.  greatest  diam.;  dorsal 
sepal  nearlv  orbicular,  long-acuminate,  ciliolate,  margin 
reflexed  below,  pale  green,  striated  darker  green:  petals 
somewhat  deflexed  and  falcate,  oblong,  obtuse,  ciliolate, 
green,  the  inner  surface  with  brown  small  warts;  lip 
green,  the  inflexed  lobes  minutely  warty.  Java.  F.S. 
4 : 703.  Var.  ml  jus,  Du  Buys*.  Fls.  larger  nnd  greener. 
Var.  r"*Tn*T,  Pfitz.  l  is.  smaller.  Var.  superb um,  Hort. 

34.  Dsyinum,  Pfitz.  (Cypriptdium  Day&num,  Rcichb. 
f.  C.  aptetdbiie  Dayanum,  Lindl.  C.  supirtricna  Day- 
Anum,  Reichb.  f.).  Lvs.  up  to  7  in.  long  and  2  in.  wide, 
distinctly  tessellated:  scape  much  longer  than  Ivb., 
purple,  pilose,  1-tM  ;  As.  4—6  in.  greatest  diam.; 
dorsal  sepal  broadly  ovate,  acuminate,  ciliolate,  white, 
green-veined;  petals  ligulatc,  somewhat  deflexed,  long- 
riliate  with  black  hairs,  greenish  brown  at  base,  rose- 
purple  above;  lip  brownish  purple,  green-veined,  tho 
infolded  lobes  with  numerous  small  purple  warts.  Mav, 
June.  Borneo.  F.S.  15:1527.  Var.  Ernestianum,  Pfitz. 
Petals  crimson-veined  at  base,  the  apex  white  and 
abate  with  purple  hairs.  Var.  Petri,  Pfitz.  (Cypri- 
ptdium Petri,  Reichb.  f.).  Dorsal  sepal  long-triangu- 
lar acute,  the  petals  somewhat  broadened  above,  the  lip 
more  conical.  Var.  Smithiinum,  Pfitz.  Var.  splendens, 
Pfitz.  Fls.  more  brilliant  in  color.  Var.  superbum, 
Pfitz  ,  has  the  petals  maroon  in  the  center,  lined  with 
green,  the  Up  maroon  veined  with  greenish  brown. 

35.  purpura  turn,  Pfitz.  (Cypriptdium  purouratum. 
Lindl.  P.  rinicum,  Hance).  Lvs.  up  to  5  in.  long  and 
1H  in.  wide,  distinctly  tessellated,  paler  beneath: 
scape  longer  than  lvs.,  1-fld.,  purple,  hirsute;  fls.  3-3 
in.  greatest   diam.;   dorsal   sepal   nearly  orbicular, 
abruptly  acute,  folded  at  the  middle,  the  basal  margins 
revolute.  white  with  a  greenish  central  stain,  purple- 
veined,  ciliolate;  petals  spreading,  undulate,  narrowly 
elliptic,  somewhat  falcate,  ciliate  with  mixed  longer 
ana  shorter  hairs,  purplish  crimson,  with  purple  or 
green  veins,  numerous  small  blackish  wart*  at  base;  lip 
brownish  purple,  deeper  veined  and  reticulated,  in- 
folded purple  lobes  with  numerous  warts.  Autumn. 
Hong-Kong.  B.M.4901.  F.S.  11:1158.  CO.  Cypripe- 
dium  12.    Vara.  Kimballidnum  and  Setgeri  are  known. 


36.  Curtisii,  Pfitz.  (Cypriptdium  Curtusii,  Reichb.  f.). 
Lvs.  up  to  S  in.  long,  tessellated  above:  scape  longer 
than  lvs.,  1-fld.,  pubescent ;  fls.  3-4  in.  diam.,  the  segms. 
ciliolate;  dorsal  sepal  broadly  ovate,  acuminate,  grass- 
green,  white-margined,  the  numerous  green  veins  purple 
toward  the  base;  petals  ligulatc,  deflexed,  the  tips 
recurved,  the  margin  with  black  hairs  and  warts,  pale 
purple,  white  along  the  midvein,  uniformly  purple- 
spotted,  green-veined;  lip  helmet-shaped,  brownish 
purple,  the  infolded  narrow  purple  lobes  with  darker 
warts.  Mav,  June.  Sumatra.  A. F.  6:557.  ting.  1:41. 
L.  3:140.  Var.  undbnum,  Pfitz.  Dorsal  sepal  brown  at 
base  with  a  broad  white  margin;  petals  green  toward 
apex.  Var.  pallidum,  Pfitz.  Fls.  more  delicately 
colored;  petals  almost  white  at  apex,  strongly  dotted 
with  clear  purple;  lip  pale  greenish,  lightly  tinted  pale 
brown-purple. 

37.  ciliolire,  Pfitz.  (Cypriptdium  cilwldre,  Reichb. 
f.).  Lvs.  obtuse,  oblong-elliiitic,  6-8 in.  long,  tessellated: 
scape  longer  than  lvs.,  1-fld.,  hirsute,  black-brown ;  fls. 
4  in.  greatest  diam.;  dorsal  sepal  broadly  ovate,  acumi- 
nate, ciliolate,  white,  purple  at  the  base,  green-veined, 
or  the  lateral  veins  sometimes  purple:  petals  deflexed. 
recurved,  ciliate  with  long  black  hairs,  green  toward 
base  with  numerous  blackish  warts,  pale  purple  at 
apex'  Up  manifest,  helmet-shaped,  dull  brownish 
purple,  the  pale  yellow-green  infolded  lobes  with  purple 
warts.  April-JvUy.  Malay  Archipelago  and  Philip- 
nines.  I.H.  31:530.  G.C.  III.  21 :348.  Var.  Miteau- 
anum,  Pfitz.  Dorsal  sepal  nearly  triangular,  red- 
dish crimson  at  base  and  strongly  black-nerved,  the 
border  white,  Ughtlv  tinted  rose;  petals  crimson  at  base, 
dotted  with  blackish  brown.  L.  3:146.  Other  varie- 
ties are:  Elmircdnum,  grandifibrum,  magnificum,  maxi- 
mum, splendent,  and  splcndidum. 

38.  superbiens,  Pfitz.  (Cypriptdium  suptrbiens, 
Reichb.  f.  C.  barbatum  var.  VeUchix,  Linn.  C.  Ixirbatum 
var.  suptrbiens,  Morr.  C.  Veitchidnum,  Hort.).  Lvs. 
up  to  8  in.  long  and  2  J- 5  in.  broad,  oblong-elliptic,  tessel- 
lated: scape  longer  than  lvs.,  brown,  white-pilose,  1-fld.; 
fls.  about  4  in.  greatest  diam.,  the  segms.  ciliate;  dorsal 
sepal  broadly  ovate,  acute,  white,  green-striped;  petals 
deflexed,  ligulate,  white,  green-veined,  with  numerous 
blackish  warts,  the  marginal  ones  larger;  Up  somewhat 
helmet-ahaped.  brownish  purple,  pale  green  below, 
the  infolded  lobes  crimson  and  wart  v.  May-July. 
Malay  Peninsula.  I.H.  12:429.  F.S.  19: 199ft'  A.F. 
7:707.  R.H.  1871,  p.  596.  J. H.  III.  50:3.  F.W.1872: 
33. — Vars.  Dtmidoffii  and  Lindenii  are  known. 

39.  Argus,  Pfitz.  (Cypriptdium  Argus,  Rcichb.  f.  C. 
barbatum  var.  Argus,  Hort.  C.  Pitcheridnum,  Manda). 
Lvs.  acute,  up  to  8  in.  long  and  1 H  in.  wide,  tessellated: 
scape  longer  than  lvs..  brown-hairy,  1-  or  rarely  2-fld.; 
fls.  2,tj-3  in.  greatest  diam. ;  dorsal  sepal  broadly  ovate, 
acute,  ciliolate,  white,  the  base  rarely  spotted  blackish 
putple,  green-veined,  or  the  longer  veins  sometimes 
purple;  petals  undulate,  ligulate,  deflexed,  acute,  ciliate, 


white,  the  veins  pale  green,  the  upper  third  pale  purple, 
the  inner  surface  with  blackish  warts;  lip  dull  I 
purple,   pole  greenish  brown  beneath, 
infolded  lobes  pale  purple, 


the 

deeper  Bpotted.  March, 
April.  Luzon.  B.M.  6175.  KM.  1S76:220.  B.H. 
32:241.  R.2:S3.  CO.  5.  A.F.  3:179.  Var.  Boddafertii, 
Pfitz.  Petals  narrower  and  more  strongly  deflexed. 
Var.  Lindenii,  Pfitz.  Colors  brighter;  dorsal  sepal 
larger.  Var.  Moensii,  Pfitz.  (Cypriptdium  Alm  nmdnum, 
Hort.).  Dorsal  sepal  very  large,  pointed,  white,  green- 
Uned;  petals  broader,  white,  green-lined,  strongly 
spotted  with  blackish  crimson,  the  spots  confluent  in 
transverse  mosses;  lip  greenish  yellow  below,  maroon 
above.  L.  3:129.  Var.  nigricans,  Pfitz.  S|x)ts  con- 
gested and  confluent.  Var.  nlgro-maculatum,  Pfitz. 
Dorsal  sepal  white,  lightly  tinted  rose,  dotted  reddish 
brown  at  base:  petals  green  at  base,  strongly  black- 
spotted  ;  lip  maroon  above,  olive  below.  Var.  superbum, 
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Pfitz.  Dorsal  sepal  round,  lightly  acuminate,  white, 
strongly  veined  with  shining  green,  the  border  here  ana 
there  spotted  with  reddish  purple;  petals  white  at 
base,  green-lined,  and  almost  entirely  black-spotted; 
lip  reticulated.  Other  varieties  known  are:  bxfibrum, 
giganttum,  grandiflbrum,  Mantlnii,  .Wwrr< 
color,  nigrum,  purpuratum,  and  tigrinum 

40.  barbatum,  Pfitz.  (Cypripedium  barbdlum,  LindL 
C.  purpurdfum,  Wight).  Lvs.  acute,  up  to  6  in.  long, 
tessellated:  scape  longer  than  lvs.,  black-purple,  pubes- 
cent, 1-  or  rarely 
2-fld.;  fls.  2^-3  in. 
greatest  diam.;  dor- 
sal sepal  nearly 
orbicular,  pointed, 
folded  at  the  mid- 
vein,  white,  more  or 
less  purple-stained, 
green  at  base,  the 
veins  prominent, 
deep  purple,  the  cen- 
tal green  at  base; 
petals  spreading, 
somewhat  deflexed, 
oblong -linear,  cili- 
ate,  the  upper  mar- 
Kin  with  small 
blackish  warts,  the 
base  brownish 
green,  the  apex 
purple;  lip  helmet- 
shaped, deep  brown- 
ish purple,  paler 
below,  the  infolded 
purple  lobes  deeper- 
spotted.  June,  July. 
Malay  Peninsula. 
B.  M.  4234.  B  it. 
27,  p.  53  (desc).  F. 
S.3:190.  B.H.33:7. 
V.  O.  4:12.  Var. 
bifldrum,  Pfitz. 
Scape  2-fld.  Var. 
cerulescens.  Pfitz. 
Dorsal  sepal  white 
and  green  in  about 
equal  proportions, 
the  nerves  dark  green  and  crimson;  petals  olive-green, 
whitish  rose  at  the  apex  with  a  few  black  dots;  hp 
maroon.  Var.  CrAssii,  Pfitz.  (Cypripedium  Crossix. 
Hort.  C.  barbatum  var.  WarncriAnum,  Warn.).  Dorsal 
sepal  large,  nearly  round,  the  upper  half  pure  white, 
the  center  green,  striped  deep  maroon  and  tinted  rose- 
purple  between  the  nerves;  petals  strongly  reflexed, 
rose-violet  toward  the  apex  which  terminates  with  a 
white  spot;  lip  clear  maroon.  B.H.  15:227.  Var. 
grandifldrum,  Pfitz.  Dorsal  sepal  very  large,  the 
apex  pure  white,  lined  and  veined  with  rose-purple  at 
base;  petals  olive-green  above,  black-spotted,  rose- 
magenta  below  toward  the  apex ;  lip  large,  deep  purple- 
maroon.  Var.  Henderson*],  Pfitz.  Dorsal  sepal  has  a 
broad  white  border,  the  center  shaded  with  violet,  and 
the  base  fined  with  tender  green;  petals  undulate, 
reflexed,  the  upper  surface  olive-green,  the  lower  sur- 
face light  rose  heavily  shaded  green,  the  extremity  with 
a  white  point;  lip  deep  maroon.  Var.  Ulustre,  Pfitz. 
Dorsal  sepal  round,  acuminate,  white,  grccn-hncd  at 
bast-,  banded  with  blackish  purple,  and  broadly  white- 
bordered;  petals  brownish  green  above,  rose-salmon, 
below;  lip  very  large,  blackish  brown.  Var.  mi  jus, 
Pfitz.  Resembles  var.  grandtflurum,  but  is  more  robust 
and  has  larger  fls.  of  richer  color.  Var.  nanum,  Pfitz. 
Dorsal  sepal  small,  only  about  1  in.  long;  petals  some- 
what falcate,  about  1 14  in.  long,  with  2-4  warts.  Var. 
nigritum,  Pfitz.  (Cypripedium  nigritum,  Heichb.  f.). 
Dorsal  sepal  oblong,  acute;  petals  narrower.  Perhajw 
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a  natural  hybrid.  Borneo.  Var.  nigrum.  Pfitz.  Dorsal 
sepal  very  large,  oval,  strongly  lined  with  deep  crimson 
and  shaded  violet-purple,  the  center  greenish  white, 
the  border  broad  white;  petals  bronzy  black  above; 
hp  blackish  brown.  A.F.  36:1184.  Gng.  20:34.  Var. 
O'Brlenii,  Pfitz.  Dorsal  sepal  small,  loss  than  1  in.  long; 
petals  falcate,  with  6-8  warts.  Var.  drbum,  Pfitz. 
(Cypripedium  brbum,  Reichb.  f.).  Fls.  paler  than  in 
the  type.  Var.  porphyreum,  Pfitz.  Dorsal  sepal  very 
broad,  round,  reticulated,  reddish  violet  on  a  white 
ground,  the  border  pure  white;  petals  olive-green 
above,  rose-violet  below;  hp  very  large,  blackish  brown. 
Var.  pulch6rrimum,  Pfitz.  Perhaps  a  natural  hybrid 
between  P.  llookrrx  and  P.  hirsuti&rimum.  Var. 
superbum,  Pfitz.  Dorsal  sepal  orbicular,  very  flat, 
striped  with  very  deep  crimson  and  black-veined; 
petals  reddish  wine-color  above,  and  olive-brown  below 
with  a  central  black  band.  Var.  WArneri,  Pfitz.  Dorsal 
sepal  very  broad,  nearly  orbicular,  white,  strongly  lined 
with  dark  green,  stained  with  red-magenta,  with  a 
broad  white  border;  petals  shining  dark  green  above; 
lip  deep  maroon.  Other  varieties  known  are:  giganttum, 
grdcUe,  mosaicum,  ndbile,  pictum,  plumdsum,  purpureum. 

41.  cailfisum,  Pfitz.  (Cypripedium  caUdsum,  Reichb. 
f.).  Lvs.  acute,  up  to  10  in.  long;  tessellated:  scape 
longer  than  lvs.,  brownish  purple,  1-,  or  sometimes 
2-fld.;  fls.  4  in.  greatest  diam.;  dorsal  sepal  broadly 
ovate,  cordate,  white,  veins  green  at  base,  deep  purple 
above,  alternately  longer  and  shorter;  petals  spreading, 
ligulatc,  pale  green,  tinted  pale  rose  at  apex,  with  4  or  5 
blackish  warts  on  upper  margin;  lip  helmet-shaped, 
brownish  purple,  the  infolded  lobes  purple-spotted. 
Feb.,  March.  Siam.  R.H.  1888:252.  L.2:73.  CO. 
Cypripedium  7.  Var.  giganteum,  Pfitz.  Dorsal  sepal 
broad,  white,  shaded  with  emerald-green  fined  with, 
deep  green.  Var.  Rossiinum,  Pfitz.  Petals  longer, 
narrower,  and  strongly  falcate.  Var.  Sanderae,  Pfitz. 
Fls.  white,  the  dorsal  sepal  green-veined.  CO.  Cypri- 
jxxiium  15a.  Var.  Schmidtianum,  Pfitz.  (Cypripedium 
SchmidtiAnum,  kranzl.).  Petals  at  base  deflexed;  lobes 
of  the  lip  indexed,  thickened,  subacute  at  apex;  stam- 
inodium  leas  angled,  nearly  orbicular.  Var.  sublseve, 
Pfitz.  Petals  without  warts  or  hairs  on  the  surface. 
Var.  viridifldrum,  Pfitz.  Dorsal  sepal  and  petals  green- 
ish white,  veined  with  deep  gray. 

42.  Lawrenceanum,  Pfitz.  (Cypripedium  Lawrence- 
anum.  Reichb.  f.).  Lvs.  up  to  10  m.  long,  2^  in.  broad, 
tessellated:  scape  longer  than  lvs.,  brownish  purple, 
pubescent,  1-,  or  rarely  2-fld. ;  fls.  4-5  in.  greatest  diam. ; 
dorsal  sepal  nearly  orbicular,  white,  the  veins  alter- 
nately longer  and  shorter,  deep  purple,  the  central 
ones  usually  green  at  base;  petals  spreading,  ciliate, 
ligulatc,  green,  the  tips  purple,  each  margin  with  5-10 
blackish  warts;  lip  dull  purple,  brown-tinged  above, 
green  beneath.  April-July.  B.M.6432.  LH.  30:478. 
F.S.23:2372.  G.C  III.  21:291.  G.Z.24,  p.  1.  J.H. 
111.51:51;  63:545.  Var.  Abbottilnum,  Pfitz.  Fls. 
large,  the  dorsal  sepal  with  veins  deep  crimson.  Var. 
atropurpureum,  Hort.  Same  as  following.  Var.  atroru- 
brum,  Pfitz.  Fls.  richly  colored,  especially  the  dorsal 
sepal.  Var.  bifldrum,  Pfitz.  Scape  2-fld.,  the  lower  fl.  is 
normal,  while  the  dorsal  sepal  of  the  upper  ft.  is  reflexed. 
Var.  coloratum,  Ifitz.  Dorsal  sepal  subacute,  inter- 
nerves  pale  violet,  warts  of  the  petals  numerous.  Var. 
expansum,  Pfitz.  Dorsal  sepal  much  larger  than  in 
the  type;  petals  larger.  Var.  Grenieri,  Pfitz.  Dorsal 
sepal  very  broad,  round,  emerald-green  at  base,  with 
numerous  deep  blackish  purple  veins  above,  the  ground- 
color white,  shaded  rosy  magenta,  the  border  white; 
petals  emerald-green  alsive,  greenish  white  beneath, 
lined  with  rose;  lip  well  developed,  reddish  maroon 
above,  greenish  yellow  below.  Var.  Hyeanum,  Pfitz. 
Dorsal  sepal  white,  green-veined;  petals  horizontal, 
very  lonft,  white,  green-dotted;  hp  olive.  G.C  III. 
21:37.    Var.  magnlficum,  Pfitz.    Dorsal  sepal  deep 
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green  at  base,  with  a  broad  white  border,  lined  with 
blackish  purple  at  center.  Var.  Moensii,  Pfitx.  Dorsal 
sepal  broad,  strongly  lined  with  blackish  purple  and 
carmine,  the  border  pure  white;  petals  sea-green;  lip 
brownish  maroon  with  a  white  terminal  spot.  Var. 

P6tx.    Dorsal  sepal  white  above,  the 


green  veins  short.   Var.  stenfisemum,  Pfitz.  Dorsal 

sepal  much  narrower  than  in  type,  elliptic.  Other 
varieties  known  are:  auriculum,  ffiganlhum,  ffrdnde, 
Lltulimii,  marmordlum,  nigrum,  pi r turn,  I'itchertdnum, 
purfiurdxcen*,  rdxeum,  supfrbum,  virfacens. 

The  following  list  contains  some  of  the  hybrids.  Many  others 
sxr  grown  by  fanciers  but  cannot  be  mentioned  here.  For  cata- 
logues of  hybrids,  sec  G.C.  III.  17: 190.  A.G.  16:118.  and  the 
"Orchid  Stud-book,"  by  Rolfe  ft  Hurst.  P.  Acir—  P.  Lswrenee- 
i  X  P.  iaangne  Maulei. — P.  Arme—P.  nitens  X  P.  Bessie  K. 

.trtjruj— P.  inaignexP.  Leeanum. — P.  Actru* 
■P.  insigne  Sanders* x P.  Leeanum  Prospero.  G.C.  III. 
44:261. — P.  Aetsu*  Linvleuenie-~P.  insigne  Sandene  x  P.  I>eeanum 
cigantrum.  G.C.  111.  41 : 12. — P.  A rirast us« P.  I^eeanum  X  P. 
Hoxalhi. — P.  A  Lbert  utn  u  m™  P.  insigne  X  P.  Spicerianum. — P. 
Albert  Trufaut— P.  Harnsianum  X  P.  Spicerianum. — P.  Aleibiaje* 
mm^ntfirum^-V.  Leeanum  X  P.  Schlcsingcrianum.  G.M.  49:55. — 
— P.  Alnbiade*  mpWwui-P.  I.ccanum  gigantetun  X  P.  Moris,  de 
Curte.— P.  Aleidee—  P.  insigne  X  P.  hireutissinium.— P.  Aleetur— 
P.  barbs  turn  Crossii  X  P.  Spicerianum. — P.  Alfred  Hattington— 
P.  dliotarexP.  philippinense. — P.  Atite—Y.  Spicerianum  x  P. 
Stonei. — P.  AUanianum—P .  Spicerianum  x  P.  Curtiaii. — P.  A I  mum 
•  P.  barbatum  X  P.  Lawreoceanum. — P.  AUan—P.  inaignc  X  P. 
Druryi. — P.  Amarulum—P.  insigne  x  P.  venustum. — P.  .4nw<i4num 
—•P.  viUoaum  x  P.  venustum. — P.  Aphrodtte—P.  Lawrenceanum  X 
P.  niveum. — P.  apiculAtum—P.  barbatum  X  P.  Boiallii. — P. 
ArmJ,iix=P.  bcllatulum  X  P.  supcrciliare.  G.  31 :  165. — P.  Artemis 
—P.  Dayanum  X  P.  Swanianum. — /*.  .4rtAwidnus»—  P.  insigne  X 
P.  Famcanurn,  A.F.  6:557. — P.  ^rtAuridsuin  pulshtllum—  P. 
insigne  Chantinii  X  P.  Fairieanum. — P.  Athhurtonijr— P.  barbatum 
xP.  insigne.  I. H.  35:61.—  P.  Atkburtmi*  ralatpUum— P.  bar- 
batum x  P.  insigne. — P.  A  thburtonir  exprfasum— preceding. — P. 
AthwrtAur—  P.  insigne  x  P.  Spicerianum.  J. II.  III.  55:4H1. — P. 
Aipunut  —  V.  8elligerum  X  P.  tonsum. — P.  ,lSr«— P.  philippi- 
Dense  x  P.  Spicerianum. — P.  auaiutum— P.  Haynaldianum  X  P.  vil- 
losum. — P.  simiii^P.  nitens  X  P.  Spicerianum. — P.  aureus* 
//pdinuw^pri-cetling.  O.  28: 171. — P.  aureus*  riraindU*— same, 
J.H.  111.62:71. — P.  aurAreum—P.  lawrenceanum  X P.  venustum. 
—P  BaUaniinr>=-P.  p.irpurstum  X  P.  Fairieanum.  — P.  barbAlo- 
Udfmi.—P  Huron  8rhroK,lrr—P,  Fairieanum  X P.  oenanlhum. 
—P.  BArteti—P.  barbatum  X  P.  insigne  Chantinii. — P.  Bn/rw-P. 
ItoxalluXP.  I>owii. — P.  Beiekmanti—P.  bcllatulum  x  P.  BoxaJlii. 
— /'.  Berg^renuinum-' P.  Harriaianum  X  P.  insigne. — P.  limit  K. 
PiUKrr—P.  Leeanum  x  P.  villosura. — P.  rjVa0oi4num— P.  Boxnllii 
xP.  hir.utijw.imum.— P.  BrUgei^P.  Argus xP.  Godsefnanum, 
CM.  52:184.  J.H.  III.  58:229. — P.  Brjnnit—P.  philippinense X 
P.  tonsum —P.  rWAosidnum— P.  Druryi  X  P.  Spicerianum.— P. 
eoidnMum-P.  barbatum  X  P.  I-owii.— P.  eoliodre—  P.  venustum 
XP.  Dayanum.—  P.  cAStn-RathtehildiAnum—P.  eallosumxP. 
Kothschildianum, — P.  CaL/peo—P.  Boiallii  x  P.  Spicerianum. — 
P.  Cdnkamii—  P.  villosum  x  P.  superbiens. — P.  CarnuriAnum— P. 
Haynaldi&num  X  P.  Spicerianum. — P.  Cm*— P.  Spicerianum  x  P. 
utiasimum. — P.  chelet'nte—V.  LowiixP.  barbatum. — P.  cMo- 
iintm— P.     Harriaianum  x  P.    venustum. — P.  Cleopatra=P. 

 Jithum  x  P.  Hooker*.—  P  ClinkabemAnum—P.  philippinense  X 

P.  Curtisii. — P.  ClothiUe  Moras— P.  Leeanum  x  P.  HaynaUlianum. 
— /'  t'Almann  nigrum— P  Harriaianum  x  P.  javaiurum. — P.  em- 
iimsal1.  HarnsdanumxP.  purpuratutn. — P.  con«pu-uum=P. 
Harruuamrm  <  P.  villosum. — -P.  CtmMatwt — P.  Curtisii  X  P.  Stonei. 
— P.  Coukmuinum—P.  Almum. — P.  Own- P.  Harriaianum  X  P. 
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cvnanthum. — P.  Cretkut—P.  Spicerianum  X  P.  Argus. — P.  (Vos- 
sidrium— -P.  insigne  x  P.  venustum. — P.  CrateiAnum  pdllidum— 
P.  insigne  X  P.  venustum  pardinum. — P.  CrotriAnum  7aufrid- 
num— preceding. — P.  t'ybtU—P.  Isiwrcncranum  X  P.  Druryi. — 
P.  Dauthterr^P.  barbatum  X  P.  villosum. — P.  lioodmani&num—P. 
Chaiiiberlaiuianuiii  x  P.  Spicerianum. — P.  thbdin—P.  Bozallii  X 
-i=P 


Argus. — P. 

rr=«P.   venustum  X  P.    Harnsianum. — P.  Dmati&num<—P.  in- 


BoinlliixP.  hirsutissiri 


-P. 


_  ;  X  P.  Harnsianum. — P.  OunrnsJeridnniin— P.  hirsutiasimum  X 
P.  callosum. — /*.  Ooris— P.  venustum  x  P.  Stonei. — P.  Omrio- 
ItnAkerw  —  P.  Druryi  X  P.  Hookers?. — P.  DtuKrtt  of  Sutherland— P. 
Hothschildianum  x  P.  Youngianum. — P.  eboraicum—P.  insigne  X 
P.  nitens.  J.H.  III.  53:589. — P.  Bditk*—P.  bellatulum x P. 
CharU»worthii. — P.  EumanniAnum—V.  BoialliixP.  Harriaianum. 
—P.  *dcrfru'-P.  Harriaianum  X  P.  insigne. — P.  enfieUtnie=P. 
LdSwrenccanum  X  P.  Hookenr. — P.  gpAiafir*=P.  iiuugne  Chantinii 
XP.  aureorum. — P.  Kuryades  ereeUens— P.  BoulliixP.  Leeanum. 

G.  M.  47:255. — P.  JBuri/ouV=P.  Ijawrvncrnnum  x  P.  superbiens. — 
/'.  Buruandrum=P.  barbatum  X  P.  Stonei.  G.Z.  24.  p.  241. — P. 
KuryLtrhw-^P.  ciliolamxP.  hirsutiasimum. — P.  Bteiun  Amem—P. 
Calj-pso  Oakwood  X  P.  Leeanum  gigantewn. — P.  Kirtitiar—P. 
Hothschildianum  x  P.  Harnsianum.— /*.  Pmrjv  yueen— P.  Curtisii 
XP.  Druryi — P.  Piaefidnum— P.  philippinense X P.  ciliolare. — P. 
FUihiAnum— P.  Bullenianum  X  P.  venustum. — P.  PletrKrnAnum— 
P.  Godefroys* X P.  Mabelue.  G.C.  III.  40:254.  J.H.  III.  53:339. 
—P.  PAwleri— P.  callosum  X  P.  Hothschildianum. — P.  FrAteri—P. 
barbatum  P.  hirsutissimum. — P.  Frau  Ida  Brandt— P.  loxP. 
Youngianum. — P.  Galatea— P.  Harriaianum  X  P.  insigne  Maulei. — 
P.  Galatea  mAjue—P.  Harriaianum  X  P.  insigne.  J.H.  III.  46:47.— 
P.  Garret  A.  Ilabart—P.  Lathamianum  X  P.  insigne  Chantinii.— 
P.  GoudiAnvm—P.  Curtiaii  X  P.  Harrisianum. — P.  gemmiferum— 
P.  Hookers?  x  P.  purpureum. — P.  OerminyAnum— P.  villosum  X  P. 
hirsutiasimum. — P.  Gigam—P.  Harriaianum  X  P.  Lawrenceanum, 
— P.  G»UefiAnum—P.  BoxalUi  X  P.  hirsutiasimum. — P.  GmeeriAnum 
—P.  Lawrenceanum  X  P.  Curtisii. — P.  GtneertAnum  formAium— 
preceding.  G.M.  43:78.  —  P.  i/rArule—P.  Lawrenceanum  x  P. 
villosum. — P.  grdrule  otrai-uii«=prcceding. — P.  GratrtnAnum—P. 
bcllatulum  X  P.  enfieldcnse.  G.C.  III.  37:77. — P.  Ordtesur— P. 
Argus  X  P.  niveum. — P.  OrruAnum—  P.  Druryi  X  P.  cihoUre. — P. 
Harlequin. — P.  //arrisidnum— P.  barbatum  X  P.  villosum.  F.S.  22: 
2289,  2290.  R.B.  22,  p.  148.  A.F.  6:557. — P.  HarritiAnum  Daiithim 
—P.  Dauthieri. — P.  HarritiAnum  Unrtitum—  V.  barbatum  X  P. 
Boxallii. — P.  Worrisiidnum  PttaArridnusi. — P.  HarritiAnum  tuper- 
bum—  P.  barbatum  X  P.  villosum. — P.  Iforarydnum— P. Leeanum  X 
P.  Stonei. — P.  Hephxetut—P.  barbatum  X  P.  Lawrenceanum. — 
P.  Hera  Mrt.  Tautt—P.  nitens  X  P.  Spiccnanum. — P.  HindeAnum— 
P.  Godefroyse X  P.  insigne.  G.C.  111.  33:53. — P.  HinkiAnum— P. 
Goilcfroyo?  X  P.  insigne. — P.  HAbtonii—V.  Lawrenceanum  X  P. 
philippinense.  A.F.  14:1094.  Gng.  7:242. — P.  Ilotbrook  «j<m*<U— 
P.  Leeanum  X  P.  Charlcsworthii.  —P.  Honnorui—P.  Druryi  X  P. 
Godcfroya-. — P.  HorniAnum— P.  Spicerianum  X  P.  superbiens.  —P. 
//urref/idnum— P.  Argus  X  P.  Curtisii. — P.  hibridum—  P.  viUoaum 
xP.  barbatum. — P.  IanlKe^P.  Harnsianum  X  P.  venustum. — 
P.  IngertM—P.  insigne X  P.  Hothschildianum. — P.  Ino— P.  Hay- 
naldianum X  P.  Canhamii. — P.  inicrmStiiuia—P.  hybridum. — P. 
Ia—  P.  Ijiwrcnceanum  X  P.  Argus. — P.  Jamet  GarfielJ^P.  regale 
XP.  tonsum. — P.  Jam**  K.  Polk— P.  Chambcrlainianum  x  P. 
nitens. — P.  /oi>4ni>o-5m'c«ridau»»— P.  luteacens. — P.  jatdnieo- 
tupfrbiem—P.  superbiens  X  P.  vireo*— P.  Jattph  Danat—P. 
Asliburtoniai  X  P.  Spicerianum. — P . 
JosephiAnum— P.  Druryi  -  P.  Sc- 
mcnto.  A.F.  7:707.— /'  Jur„>--P. 
callosum  X  P.  Fairieanum. — /'  Kim- 
ballianum—P.  Rothacluliliunum  X 
P.  Dayanum. — P.  A"r.imiTi.inum^ 
P.  nan  thum  X  P.  vill.nutim  —  P. 
Krithna— P.  insigne  X  P.  tonsum. — 
P.  lA/nriadei  —  P.  barbatum  X  P. 
inaignc  Chantinii. — I'  «'  ■  r  '■■>•'< 
— P.  /xitAamidnum  1  Kig.  2759)""P, 
Spicerianum  X  P.  villosum.  D  IU10. 
p.  88. — P.  Veander—V.  lx-canum  X 
P.  villusuw. —  P.  fX»iuJi/il>ium"-P. 
Haynaldianum  X  P.  philippinense. 
A.G.  23:387.  —  P.  L'dou r.m  «-  P. 
callosum  X  P.  Harrisianum.  —  P. 
LeeAnum  (Fig.  2760i=r  iiwisuc .•. 
P.  Spicerianum.  Guir-  lti  "ii  <!. 
25:112.  F.H.  11:383  A  1  .  U.  1710; 
35: 108. — P.  UeAnum  nWum  — /'. 
LeeAnum  burforditn*.  I\  l..  ,  v.«m 
ClinkaberruAnum.  G.M.  52:1008, 
—  P.  Lerdnum  ffigantium  —  P. 
innigne  X  P.  Spiecrmiimn 
9:755.  J.H.  III.  64  29. —P. 
d  n  u  m  orandtfl&TMm  -- P. 
Lrednum  lutftrent. —  /'  - 
dnum  J»Tasrrm,idn»>m=  P. 
iiuiicne  Chantinii  x 
P.  Spicerianum.  I. 

H.  36:77.    A.F.  6: 
555.    A.G.  12:65.— 
P.  LeeAnum  nigrt*-  i 
cent. — P.    LeeAnum  *t 
pulehtllum.  —  P. 
Lrednum  tuperbum 
is    a    g»M>i  form 
raised  by  Vcitch. — 
P.   IJayd  magnlfi- 
eum—P.  bcllatulum     2761.  Paphiopodilum  Nioba.  Hybrid.  (Sec 
X  P.   Swanianum.  supplemenUry  list.)  IXM) 
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— P.  Lobengvia—P.  Boxaltii  X  P.  Harriaianum. — P.  Latvtarenid- 
num-P.  Spircrianum  x  P.  lo. — P.  Lord  Derby—  P.  Rothachild- 
UnumxP.  auprrbirna. — P.  litcidum—P.  Low  ii  x  P.  villaHum. — P. 
liindum—P.  Lawreneeanum  X  P.  villoaum. — P.  luridum  purpurrum. 
—P.  tulUcent—P.  Spieerianum  x  P.  iavanicum.— P.  iuteuin— P. 
Fainranum  X  P.  Spieerianum.  G.C.  III.  49:402.— P.  Lynehidnum 
™P.  Spieerianum  x  P.  Selliiteruni. — P.  Mae/drtanei=P.  ralloaum  X 
P.  Spieerianum. — P.  iwiiri)|i(fnni"-P.  Lowii  x  1*.  auprrbirn*. — P. 
MdhUrjt—P.  Law  renceanuni  x  P.  Rothachildianum. — /'.  MdngMii. 
— P.  marmorophyUum—P.  Hookenr  x  P.  barbatum. — /'.  Martha!- 
lidnum—P.  venuatum  X  P.  eonrolnr. — /'.  M a*rreelidnum — P.  Lee*- 
num. — P.  Mauaidnum=P.  auprrciliare  X  P.  Rothschildianum. — P. 
Maudur—P.  I.awrrnccanum  liypanura  x  P.  ralloeum  8andera>. 
A  G.  25:211.  G.33:737.— /'.  Mnwix*  magnifieum— preceding  G.C. 
II 1. 30: 129. — /*.  Afd|/nardii-"P.  purpuratum  X  P.  Spieerianum. — P. 
Mmturrffdnum— >P.  villoaum  x  P.  venuatum.  Gn.W.  4:73. — P. 
.Vmrarmdnuiti  paroninunv— P.  Boiallii  x  P.  venuatum. — /*.  MeJan- 
thut—P.  Hookenr  x  P.  Stonei. — P.  Menuma-Momtw^P,  , 
nutn  x  P.  Spicerianuin. — P.  microehilum—P.  Druryi  X  P. 
G.Z.  2K,  p.  207. — P.  Af  ino*=P.  Arthurianum  X  P.  Spieerianum. — /'. 
Mile.  Madeline  (ingot— P.  Dayanum  X  P.  inaigne  Chantinii. — P. 
A/ me.  Barbry—P.  Lawreneeanum  x  P.  tonaum. — Mme.  Cappe—P. 
IlimnanumxP.  Spieerianum. — P.  M  organise— P.  auperbiena X  P. 
Stonei.  1. 11.34'."..  G.C.  III.  41  :«5.  J.H.  III.  60:40.— P.  M  de- 
tenu— P.  Chamberlainianum  x  P.  lee-mum.  G.M.  47: 103. — P.  Mr*. 
CWmm=P.  auperbiena  X  P.  villoaum.— P.  Mr*.  G.  D.  Outer— P. 
auprrciliare  X  P.  villoaum.—/'.  Mulus—  P.  hirautiaaimum  x  P. 
Lowrenrcanum. — P.  Siobe  (Fl*.  2761)«»P.  8pioerianum  X  P. 
Fainranum.— P.  nUen*—P.  villoaum  X  P.  inaigne  Maulei. — P. 
nuen*  Grareridnum. — P.  Mien*  SaUieri=P.  inanrne  X P-  villoaum. 
— P.  nUen*  SaUiiri  Hyednum—P.  inniane  x  P.  villoaum. — P. 
niteru  Sehletingeridnum*~P.  Boiallii  X  P.  itwijtnr. — /'.  nitem 
Mom  de  CunV=P.  Boiallii  x  P.  inai*nr  Cnantlnii.— /".  Aumo— P. 
Lawreneeanum  X  P.  Stonei. — P.  Oake*  A  me*— P.  ciliolare  X  P. 
Rothachildianum. — P.  ooacuruav— P.  barbatum  X  P.  inaigne. — P. 
<rndn/Aum— P.  Harriaianum  X  P.  inaigne. — P.  mdnthum  tuperbum— 
P.  Harhaianum  x  P.  innigne  Maulei. — P.  Olitia—P.  tonaum  x  P. 
nivcum — /'.  OreMer—P.  Harriaiunum  X  P.  tnaigue. — P.  Onwn=P. 
qpnrolor  X  P.  inaigne. — P.Orphanum—P.  barbatum  X  P.Druryi. — P. 
Otbornei—P.  Harnaianum  auperbum  x  P.  Spice ri an um. — P.  Page- 
•P.  auperbiena  x  P.  Hookers?. — P.  pdUen*—P.  Spieerianum  X 
yanum. — P.  Pdterton\i—P.  Lowii  x  P.  Dayanum. — /'.  pa- 
*<mlnum-»P.  Boiallii  x  P.  venuatum.  A.F.  7:707.—/'.  Nw* P. 
Haynnldianum  X  P.  inaigne. — P.  pri/ucidum-=P.  Dayanum  X  P. 
inaigne. — /'.  Prlop*— P.  Niobe  X  P.  Semen ta. — P.  pieturdtum—P. 
Hpiocrianum  X  P.  auperbiena. — P.  Pitehmdnum-^P.  Harriaianum 
auperbum  X  P.  Spiccrianum. — /'.  Pitrherianum  WUliamrii—  P. 
Harmianura  X  P.  Spicrrianum. — PleittoehXdrum—  P.  barbatum 
X  P.  virena. — P.  Plevraneitron—P.  venuatum  X  P.  rilloaum. — P. 
Plumerum—P.  Harriaianum  X  P.  venuatum. — P.  politum~P.  bar- 
tum  x  P.  venuatum. — /'.  Pallet! iAnum— P.  callophyllum  x  P.  cenan- 
thum  Buperbum. — /*.  pnlyttigrndtirum^* P.  Spicerianum  X  P.  venua- 
tum.— /*.  Premier  ~  P.  Cymatodea  X  P.  Both»rhi]dianum. — P.  /Ve- 
treUii— P.  HarrUianura  X  P.  Lawreneeanum. — P.  Prxaput—P.  phU- 
ippinrnw-  ■  P.  villoaum. — P.  Prinet**—P.  CoffinetiixP.  Fainra- 
num.—/'. punebUum— P.  BoialUi  x  P.  Leeanum.  Gt-  51 : 1503. — P. 
ri>./M»um= P.  Lawreneeanum  x  P.  Spieerianum. — /*.  Happarti- 
dnum— P.  Charirswortmi  X  P.  Latbamianum.  G.M.  48:723. — P. 
TtgMe*~P.  innisne  Maulei  x  P.  purpuratum. — P.  Keginatduin urn— 
P.  iiurigue  X  P.  aiamcn*e. — P.  Hobiruanidnum^P.  Lawrenceanuro  X 
P.  auperbiena. — P.  Hotfei^P.  beUatulumxP.  Rntburhildianum. 
R.H.  1911:254.— /'.R<H/«™penVum— preredins.  G.C.  III.  3«:399. 
(Jd.W.  21:1041.— P.  «m«*i«-P.  inaiirae  Sanderianum  x  P.  Mau- 
dia?. — P.  Rodut*itdidno-BojaU>i-*P.  Rothachildianum  X  P.  Boial- 
lii.— P.  RotheeMtdidno-Lawrencednum—P.  Kolharhildianum  x  P. 
Lawreneeanum. — P.  NotktehMidno-euptrbieM^P.  Kolharhildia- 
num X  P.  auperbiena. — P.  RathteA\ldidno-tdn*vm~-P.  Rothachildia- 
num X  P.  tonaum. — P.  RomlliAnum—P.  villoaum  X  P.  venuatum. — 
/'.  ru6/«ren*=>P.  Boiallii  x  P.  cenanthum. — P.  Salhen=P.  in»:(rnp 
XP.  villoaum.— P.  SaUiiri  aitreum.—P.  SaUiiri  HgtAnum=~P. 
insisne  X  P.  villrwum — /'.  SaUiiri  ntgro-maeuUltum. — /'.  SaUiiri  pie- 
turn. — P.  SaUiiri  plntgpttalum. — P.  SanaeUnu  etonitnte—  P.  Arta-ua 
InnKlrvenae  X  P.  lnaignr  llarrfirld  Hall. — .SandrridB/>-('iJrti*u. 
G.C.  III.  27:75.— P.  SanderiAno-iupertnnu.  J.H.  III.  54:251.— P. 
Sapp)M—P.  barbatum  X  P.  Lowii. — /*.  Satagednum~P.  Harriaia- 
num X  P.  Spieerianum. — P.  Sehleringrridnum—P.  Boiallii  X  P.  in- 
aiRne. — P.  Sehroedenr^-P.  Fainranum  X  P.  cenanthum.  Gn.W.  7: 
201.— P.  Srlltgmim  —  P.  barbatum  X  P.  philippinenae.  G.Z.  22,  p. 
193— /*.Sr«i<w™m«vVu*-.prec«ding.  Gn«.  11:1340.  18:370.  A.F. 
35: 1I1S. — /".  SrUigervm  parphyrrum^tame. — P.  Seeoeridnum=P. 
Hnmeianum  X  P.  Spieerianum. — P.  ShiUidnum^P.  Goweruinum 
XP.  Rothschildianum.  Gn.W.  16:57. — P.  »iumen«=P.  Applr- 
tonianum  X  P.  ralloeum. — /'.  ribyrolhttr^P.  Boiallii  v  P.  inaurne. 
— P.  ■Siroertioauia—  P.  Dayanum  X  P.  inmiarne. — Spirero- 
nlBrum— P.  Spieerianum  X  P.  ni»-eum. — P.  *u pereiliare>=  P.  bar- 
batum x  P.  auperbiena. — /'.  .Suaan  Ame*^P.  I^ennum  X  P.  nitena. 
— /*.  Stend  Brun—P.  Curtisii  X  P.  I^owii. — /'.  .Siranidnum—  P.  bar- 
batum X  P.  Dnyanum. — Svinburnei^P.  Argua  >■  P.  inaigne 
Maulei. — 5tf4n^urnri  mnffni^irum^prroedinff. — P.  Taviiidnum 
nigriean*-~P.  barbatum  x  P.  nivcum.  On.  71,  p.  89.  J. II.  HI. 
64:179.— P.  T.  B.  Hagteood—P.  Druryi>P.  auperbiena. — P. 
teueUdtum—P.  barbatum  xP.  ronrolor.  A.F.  7:70*.—  P.  tetttl- 
Idtum  porphgrrum^ -prwedinn. — P.  ttteeUAtvm  rutfn«— P.  barbatum 
XP.  ronrolor.  G.C.  III.  30. 19. — P.  Thalia  Mr*.  Prauets  W.lletUy 
—P.  iiwiayiexP.  8chro«ier»?. — P.  Tfia gerid n«m-P.  Boiallii  x  P. 
I.jiwrenreanum. — P.  ThttM^P.  barbatum  x  P.  venuatuut. — P. 
7*.'ii'»turi.inum— P.  Harriaianum  X  P.  inaicnr  Maulei. — P.  Thdmp- 
mrai  -  I".  Spieerianum  x  P.  villoaum. — /*.  Thorntonu'-'P.  iiuiitne  v 
XP.  auperbiena.—/'.  Th&rntomi  BUmbergii^- preceding. — P.  Tilgu* 
—  P.  .rnanlhum  •:  P.  Spirerian urn. — P.  <on#o-.4rtAuridnufn-=:P.  ton- 
aum  X  P.  Arthurianum.— /'.  l<m.te<-a<tr<,«rortn>.=»P.  tonaum  X  P. 


Charleaworthii. — P.  tonMo-nurpur&tum^P.  tonaum  X  P.  purpura- 
tum.— P.  ton*o-Sdnderjr'**P.  tonxum  x  P.  ioaiarne  Sandera-. — P. 
tmio-tiUamm=P.  tonaum  X  P.  villoaum. — P.  Tracgdnum— P.  au- 
reumxP.  Ixemnum.  G.M.  52:260.  Gn.W.  22: 159. — P.  Tr,meraal 
—P.  Chamberlainianum  xP.  Rothachildianum. — /*.  tnUmpAoiu— 
P.  nitena  X  P.  cenanthum.  G.M.  48:742. — /*.  triumphant  magnifi- 
rum=»prrrcdiiur.  G.M.  47:794. — P.  Trtrilu*—  P.  insigne  x  P.  nitena. 
— P.  turpe—.}'.  barbatum  X  P.  Arjrua. — P.  T.  W.  Bond— P.  hirau- 
tiasimumxP.  Swaniauum. — P.  UmlauftiAnutn'^P.  inainne  x  P. 
I«wrrnreanum. — P.  Van  Huuttednum—P.  barbatum  x  P.  villuouni. 
— /'.  YernLnum—P.  ArguaxP.  volloaum. — P.  Vex\Udnum=*P. 
barbatum  X  P.  Fairieanum.  —  P.  WaUtrrtidnum  —  P.  Harria- 
ianum X  P.  villoaum. — P.  mudfiMen*e=P.  Leeanum  X  P.  Pallet t la- 
num.  Gn.W.  22:U9. — P.  IVi«anianum-=P.  Aahburtomr  X  P.  Harn»- 
tanum. — P.  fftUuim  MrKmleg. — /*.  lViUiam*idnum=P.  Harriai- 
anum X  P.  venuatum. — /*.  H'innulnum—  P.  DruryixP.  villoaum. — 
P.  W.  R.  Lee— P.  Rothachildianum  X  P.  auperbiena. — P.  W.  W. 
Lunt — P.  Bniallu  X  P.  inaigne. — P.  Founvianum—P.  philippinense 
XP.  auperbiena. — P.  Youngidnum  euperfrum— preeedinc.  G.  28: 
67.  G.C.  III.  40:439.—/*.  Zampa—P.  hirautiasimum  X  P.  Leeanum 
—Other  names  may  be  expected  in  the  trade. 

George  V.  Nash. 
PAPfRUS  (an  ancient  name,  coming  through  the 
Greek,  and  from  which  comes  indirectly  the  word 
paper).  Cyperacex.  A  group  of  aquatic  or  subaquatic 
very  ornamental  plants,  now  considered  to  represent 

rs  they  are 


one  polymorphous  species;  by  modem  authors  1 
placed  in  the  genus  Cyperus  (which  see,  page  941, 
Volume  II). 

The  paper-reed.  Cyperus  Papyrus,  linn.  (Papyrus 
antiqubrum,  Link./',  sicula,  Pari.  Cyperus syriacus,  Pari.), 


2762,  is  of  the  Nile  region  and  widespread  in  Trop. 
r.,  also  of  Sicily.  It  is  a  glabrous  perennial  with  a 
woody  rhiiome,  reaching  10-15  ft.  in  height  in  favor- 
able regions,  the  tall  sts.  solitary  or  very  few  from  each 
root  and  varying  from  nearly  terete  to  acutely  3-an- 
glcd:  Ivs.  all  radical  (only  sheaths  produced  on  the 
flowering  culm),  long  and  sedge-like:  umbel  compound 
on  the  top  of  the  high  culm,  the  primary  rays  many 
and  (5-20  in.  long,  drooping;  spikelcts  1  x  \lA  in.,  with 
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many  spreading  spikelets;  wings  of  rachilla  lanceolate, 
yellow,  falling  early  with  the  glumes;  stamens  3,  the 
anthers  joined  by  a  crested  connective:  nut  or  fr.  ellip- 
soidal, 3-cornered,  gray.  Var.  antiqudrum,  Clarke  (r. 
aniiquitrum,  Willd.    P.  mossambicensix.  Pari.  Cypiru* 
Papyrus,  Linn.,  in  part),  has  spikelets  more  or  leas 
deciduous  above  the  2  lowest  or  empty 
jjumes,  the  wings  of  the  rachilla  obtuse  and 
tardily  falling,  the  connective  not  created. 
This  variety  occurs  in  Trop.  and  N.  Afr. 
sod  in  Palestine. 

The  papyrus  is  popular  about  large  tanks 
or  aquaria  in  greenhouses,  and  is  often 
bedded  out  about  ponds  in  summer.  Far 
South  it  may  stand  in  the  open.    It  is  . 
much  used  in  California  for  adornment  of  sfZi*.' 
lawns,  doing  well  even  with  a  moderate  MESSb 
supply  of  water.    The  fluffy  heads  make  ^-"^ 
attractive  house  decoration.  The  papyri  of  r 
the  ancient  Egyptians  were  made  of  strips 
taken  from  the  culm  or  stem,  from  base  to 
apr\,  between  the  cortex  and  the  core, 
being  laid  side  by  side  and  beaten  and 
pnrssed  together  to  form  a  continuous  surface. 

The  paper-reed  is  known  best  to  horticulture  as  a 
tender  decorative  plant,  almost  solely  as  an  aquatic. 
It  stands  by  itself,  unequaled  and  unrivaled  as  such. 
It  has  tall  dark  green  stems  10  or  more  feet  high, 
depending  on  mode  of  culture,  surmounted  with  an 
umbel  of  threadlike  leaves  or  filaments,  subdivided, 
and  forming  a  most  graceful  and  ornamental  object. 
It  is  at  home  on  the  margin  of  a  natural  pond,  or  it 
may  be  planted  in  a  tub  or  box  of  rich  soil  and  placed 
in  the  artificial  pond,  but  should  be  only  slightly  sub- 
merged. The  plant  should  not  be  subjected  to  a  spray 
from  a  fountain  jet,  as  the  weight  of  water  will  bend 
and  break  the  stems.  They  may  also  be  planted  in 
groups  similar  to  cannas,  but  should  receive  copious 
supplies  of  water,  otherwise  they  will  be  dwarf  and 
stunted.  Propagation  is  effected  by  seed.  Sow  and 
treat  seedlinp  similar  to  Cypmw  alUrnifoliuB,  the  com- 
mon umbrella  plant.  Sow  m  early  autumn  or  spring; 
seedlings  will  make  good  plants  the  same  season. 
Winter  the  medium-sised  plants  in  a  cool  greenhouse 
with  all  light  and  air  possible,  else  the  plants  become 
drawn  and  weak  and  crippled  with  aphis.  Large  plants 
may  be  divided  in  spring.  (William  Tricker.) 

L.  H.  B. 

PARACHUTE  FLOWER:  Ceropegui  San<Ur,<m,i. 

PAR  ADI SEA  (said  to  be  from  Paradise,  of  which  this 
plant  is  suptxwed  to  be  a  fit  inhabitant).  Often  written 
Parodutia.  LUiacrx.  St.  Bruno's  Lily.  Hardy  herba- 
ceous perennial,  a  single  species,  with  small  white 
flowers  native  in  the  Pyrenees,  Apennines,  Alps,  and 
Jura*. 

St.  Bruno's  lily  and  St.  Bernard's  lily  arc  advertised 
in  catalogues  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  as  ArUher- 
icum  Ltluustrum  and  ArUhericum  Liiiago,  but  the  former 
should  be  called  Paradisea  LiliaMrum;  the  latter  is 
M  Bernard's  lily.  Both  have  white  fls.,  borne  in 
early  summer  on  scapes  a  foot  or  more  high.  The  fls.  of 
both  are  tipped  green  outside.  The  Ivs.  are  linear,  all 
radical,  and  a  foot  or  so  long.  Both  plants  are  natives 
of  Cent.  Eu,  and  by  their  popular  names  recall  the  life- 
saving  monks  of  the  Alps.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that 
they  are  often  confused,  although  they  belong  to  differ- 
ent subtribes.  The  Paradisea  has  larger  fls.,  which  arc 
funnel-shaped  rather  than  rotate,  but  the  funda- 
mental differences  upon  which  Paradisea  is  made  a 
separate  genus  lie  in  the  stamens.  In  Paradise*  (accord- 
ing to  Bentham  &  Hooker)  the  anthers  are  attached 
at  the  middle  of  the  back  and  are  versatile;  in  Antheri- 
cum  the  anthers  are  attached  at  their  base  and  are 
erect;  moreover,  the  stamens  of  Paradisea  are  hypogy- 
nous;  of  Anthericum,  perigynous.  Following  are  some 
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of  the  other  differences  as  given  by  Baker  in  Journ. 
Linn.  Soc.  15:2S6,  '287,  301  (1877): 

LiliA  strum,  Bertol.  (Anlhirieum  Lilidstrum,  Linn. 
Cxdckia  Lilidstrum,  Andrx.).  has  6-8  lva.:  scape  12-24 
in.  high;  raceme  2-10-fld.;  bracts  lanceolate;  perianth 
18-21  lines  long;  style  15-18  lines  long;  ovary  and  caps. 


oblong. — Anthericum  Liiiago,  Linn.,  has  12-20  Ivs.: 
scape  6-15  in.  high;  raceme  (sometimes  panicled)  10-20- 
fld.;  bracts  linear;  perianth  6-0  linos  long;  style  5-6  lines 
long;  ovary  and  caps,  globoac.  Some  of  the  above  char- 
acters may  not  hold  for  cult,  plants. 

Var.  major,  Hort.,  is  much  larger  and  a  better  form 
than  the  type,  growing  2-3  ft.  high  and  bearing  more 
and  larger  fls.  (in.  9: 12  (as  Anthrricum  LUia»trum  var.) 
has  fls.  2  in.  long  and  2,4  in.  across.  Var.  gigantium, 
Hort.,  is  probably  the  same.  P.  Liluutrum  and  its  vari- 
eties are  plants  of  secondary  importance  in  the  hardy 
border;  they  are  of  simple  cult. ;  prop,  by  division,  or  by 
seeds  sown  as  soon  as  ripe.  Wilhelm  Miller. 

L.  H.  B.f 

PARADISE  FLOWER:  Sirtlit™  R«inm. 

PARAMlGYNA  (from  the  Greek  to  mix  unlh). 
Rutaccsr,  tribe  CUrex.  Evergreen  climbing  shrubs  native 
to  India  and  distantly  related  to  the  orange,  but  having 
fruits  filled  with  gum. 

Leaves  alternate,  unifoliolate,  articulated  with  the 
long  petiole;  spines  recurved:  fls.  solitary  or  in  clusters 
in  the  axils  of  the  Ivs.,  large,  white,  4-5-mcroua  with 
8-10  free  stamens;  ovary  3-5-celled  with  1-2  ovules  in 
each  cell:  fr.  globose  or  elliptical,  gummv.  with  a  lemon- 
like peel. — Several  species  are  known.  The  following  is 
being  tested  as  a  stock  by  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agric. 

monophylla,  Wight.  Fig.  2763.  An  evergreen  climlw 
ing  shrub  related  to  Citrus:  Ivs.  simple,  alternate; 
spines  recurved:  fls.  large,  white,  4-5-merous,  with 
free  stamens:  the  young  Ivs.  are  pendent,  the  twigs, 
spines,  petioles  and  leaves  arc  all  more  or  less  hairy. 
Tullmt.  For.  Fl.  Bombav,  p.  200,  fig.  122.  Wight,  III. 
lnd.  Bot.,  pi.  42. 

Several  other  *pecics  occur  in  the  Indo-MaUyxn  rcjiionr  two 
have  recently  been  described  from  the  Philippine*:  P.  longi- 
pttfancu&Ud,  Merrill,  a  iwandent  shrub,  closely  related  to  P.  mono- 
phylla, from  which  it  dilTcm  in  ita  lowrer  peduncle*  and  aeveral 
ullier  characters;  /'.  mituinnatnni,  Merrill,  a  nearly  alabri.ua 
•candent  shrub,  with  shining  lva.  and  glnliruu*  (r.,  unually  curved. 

Waltek  T.  Swingle. 

PARA-NUT:  BmMUiia. 

PARASITE.  A  parasitic  plant  or  animal  is  ono 
which  fastens  itself  upon  another  living  thing,  pene- 
trating the  tissues  of  the  host  or  organism  attacked, 
thus  usually  deriving  some  or  all  of  its  nutriment  there- 
from. Parasitic  plants  are  numerous,  but  the  larger 
part  of  them  are  to  Ik>  found  among  the  fungi  and  the 
bacteria.  These  two  classes  of  organisms  are  the  chief 
causes  of  plant  diseases,— such  as  rusts,  smuts,  mil- 
dews, and  blights.  It  is  with  such  parasites  as  these 
that  plant  pathology  is  primarily  concerned,  and  path- 
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ologists  estimate  that  in  the  United  States  alone  the 
annual  losses  to  crops  from  parasitic  fungi  and  bacteria 
amount  to  not  less  than  $600,000,000.  Parasitic  fungi 
commonly  grow  within  the  tissues  of  the  host  plant, 
reaching  the  surface  only  when  forming  certain  types 
of  spores,  or  propagative  bodies.  Parasites  invariably 
cause  some  disturbance  of  the  normal  development  of 
the  tissues.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  it  can  l»e  said 
that  there  are  beneficial  parasit«8,  such  as  the  bacteria 
producing  the  nodules,  or  tubercles,  on  the  roots  of 
legumes;  and  these  nodules  are  important  because  of 
the  fixation  therein  of  atmospheric  nitrogen,  which 
ultimately  becomes  a  source  of  nitrogen  supply  for  the 
legume  host. 

There  are  also  parasites  among  flowering  plants. 
Of  these,  two  principal  classes  may  be  noted:  (1)  those 
green  in  color,  or  chlorophyl-containing,  such  as  the 
mistletoe  and  the  bastard  toad-flax:  and  (2)  those 
practically  devoid  of  chlorophyl,  such  as  the  dodder 
and  the  broom-rape.  The  members  of  the  first  class 
are  commonly  supposed  to  be  active  photosynthetically, 
that  is,  they  arc  able  to  manufacture  their  own  car- 
bonaceous food-supply  from  carbon  dioxide  and  water, 
while  members  of  the  second  class  must  receive  all  or 
nearly  all  similar  foods  through  the  host  plant.  Plants 
living  upon  dead  organic  substance  are  termed  sapro- 
phytes (which  see).  There  arc  all  gradations  between 
parasites  and  saprophytes,  especially  among  the  fungi. 
Some  are  parasitic  during  their  more  active  vegetative 
growth,  and  then  continue  their  development  saprophy- 
tically.  Again,  there  are  many  fungi  which,  while 
generally  parasitic,  may  be  grown  in  the  laboratory 
upon  a  variety  of  culture  media,  or  cooked  plant  prod- 
ucts. Finally,  there  are  those  which  ordinarily  live 
saprophytically  in  the  soil,  but  under  certain  condi- 
tions are  able  to  induce  disease  epidemics. 

B.  M.  Duggah. 

PARATRdPIA  (Greek,  turned  away,  proUbly  with 
reference  to  the  twining  habit).  Araliacar.  Twining 
trees  or  shrubs  similar  to  Aralia,  with  compound  lvs.: 
infl.  paniculate  or  racemose.  The  genus  is  now  included 
in  Schefflera  by  most  authorities.  P.  StdUneriAna, 
Barb.-Rodr.  The  plant  intro.  into  Calif,  under  this 
name  grows  up  to  24  ft.  high,  evergreen:  If.  palmately 
6-foliatc;  Ifts.  leathery,  oblong,  short  deltoid  acumi- 
nate, petioles  articulate  at  the  petiole. 

PARDAnTHUS:  Btlamcanda. 

PAR  LET  ARIA  (from  parietarius,  belonging  to  walls, 
referring  to  its  habitat).  Urticaccx.  Annual  or  |x>rcn- 
nial  herbs  widely  scattered  in  the  temperate  zones, 
scarce  in  the  tropics.  Fls.  polygamous,  cymose  or 
glomerate  at  the  axils;  perianth  bf  the  hermaphrodite 
and  male  fls.  deeply  4-lol>ed,  rarely  3-lobed;  lobes  val- 
vate;  of  the  female  fl.  distinctly  tubulous  at  the  base, 
lobes  shorter;  stamens  4,  rarely  3;  ovary  free  within  the 
perianth;  stigma  penicillate,  short  or  linear:  achene 
included  in  the  persistent  perianth.  Ten  or  more 
species.  P.  arbdrea,  Ait.,  an  erect  shrub,  with  lvs. 
perfectly  white  underneath,  lias  l>ecn  offered  in  trade- 
lists.  'I  his  belongs  in  the  genus  Gesnouinia,  differing 
from  Parietaria  in  being  small  trees  with  the  involucre 
subtending  3-fld.  glomerate  -panieled  branches:  fls. 
monoecious,  the  central  pistillate,  with  the  scl 
included  in  the  tube  of  the  involucre.  Gesnouinia  i 
tains  2  species  belonging  to  the  Canary  Isls. 


PARIS  (the  berry  of  the  plant  is  compared  to  the 
apple  of  discord,  while  the  four  leaves  surroundiriR  it 
are  likened  to  Paris  and  the  three  envious  goddesses, 
Juno,  Minerva,  and  Venus.  Others  think  the  name  is 
derived  from  par,  equal,  referring  to  the  agreement  in 
number  between  leaves  and  florid  parts,  and  this  is 
probably  the  correct  derivation).  Liiiact*.  Herb-Paris. 
Love-Appije.  Hardy  small  herbs. 


Differs  from  Trillium  in  having  its  floral  parts  in  4's 
instead  of  3's.  There  are  about  6  species  altogether, 
and  in  some  of  them  the  floral  parts  are  in  higher  num- 
bers than  four.  They  resemble  trilliums  in  being  small 
hard)'  rhizomatous  plants,  found  in  mountainous  coun- 
tries of  the  North  Temperate  Zone,  and  even  in  the 
arctic  regions;  also  they  have  a  single  whorl  of  lvs.  at 
the  top  of  the  scape  and  a  single  n.,  but  in  Paris  the 
outer  perianth-segms.  are  more  herbaceous  and  calvx- 
like,  while  the  inner  ones  are  much  narrower  and  fesa 
showy,  being  mere  strips  of  petal,  or  even  entirely 
absent. 

quadrifolia,  Linn.  Herb-Paris.  True- Love.  Foit»- 
leaved  Grass.  Height  9-12  in.:  lvs.  all  cauline,  netted- 
vcined  (exceptional  among  monocotyledons) :  peduncle 
rising  1-2  in.  above  lvs. :  perianth-segms.  yellowish  green, 
the  4  inner  ones  rather  more  yellow:  berry  bluish  black. 
The  dominant  European  type,  scattered  over  Eu.  and 
Siberia  from  the  Arctic  Circle  to  the  Medit.,  in  woods 
and  shady  places,  but  usually  local.  Gn.  31,  p.  165. — 
Fls.  in  spring  or  early  summer.  Rarely  the  lvs.  and  floral 
parts  are  in  5's.  Wilhelm  Miller. 

itcuM  flatus  asd  //.  til  ulceus. 
PARK:  Landscape  Gardening,  p*H*  1901, 

PARKIA  (named  after  Mungo  Park,  born  in  1771). 
Ltguminbsje.  Tall  unarmed  trees:  lvs.  evenly  bipin- 
nate;  Ifts.  very  numerous,  small:  fls.  in  dense,  long- 
pod  uncled,  obovoid  heads;  calyx  tubular,  shortly 
5-cIeft;  corolla  tubular,  somewhat  cleft;  stamens  10; 
ovary  stalked:  pod  large,  flat,  strap-shaped,  coriace- 
ous.— About  10  species,  tropics  of  both  hemispheres. 
P.  timoriAna,  Merr.  Ccpano.  A  very  large  tree,  up 
to  115  ft.  high,  with  vase-shaped,  wide-spreading 
crown:  lvs.  fernlike,  with  very  small  Ifts.:  fls.  small, 
white  and  yellow,  in  dense  pear-shaped  panicles:  pods 

Kndulous,  flattened,  black,  18  in.  long.   Timor  and 
lilippines.   Intro,  in  U.  S.  by  Dept.  of  Agric.  and 
offered  for  distribution. 

PARKTNS6NIA  (John  Parkinson,  1567-1629,  Lon- 
don apothecary,  author  of  the  delightful  "Paradisus 
Terrestris"  and  "Theatrum  Botamcum").  Lcgumi- 
now.  Tropical  trees  or  shrubs,  with  a  thin  smooth 
bark  and  armed  with  simple  or  three-forked  spines. 

Leaves  alternate  or  fascicled,  bipinnate,  with  1-4 
pairs  of  pinna>;  the  common  petiole  short,  often  obsolete 
or  spinescent;  stipules  minute  or  none:  fls.  yellow  or 
whitish,  on  slender  pedicels  in  short,  loose  axillarv  or 
terminal  racemes;  calyx  5-parted,  produced  at  base 
and  jointed  U|>on  the"  pedicel;  petals  5,  clawed,  tho 
upper  one  within  and  broader  than  the  rest,  somewhat 
cordate,  the  elnw  pubescent  and  nectariferous  on  the 
inner  side;  stamens  10,  free,  the  upper  one  gibboua 
outside;  ovary  scveral-ovulcd,  shortly  stipitate:  jiod 
compressed,  leathery,  2-valved,  linear  to  linear-oblong, 
more  or  less  twisted,  tajxring  at  lx>th  ends;  seeds 
compressed,  albuminous,  with  a  crusty  brown  testa. — 
Five  s|>ecies.  The  dominant  type,  both  in  the  wild  and 
in  cult.,  is  P.  aculcata,  the  Jerusalem  thorn,  which  is 
probably  a  native  of  Amcr.,  but  is  naturalized  or  cult. 

is  S.  African,  , 


m  all  tropical  countries.  One  s|>ecies  is  S.  Africs 
is  S.  American,  and  the  remainder  belong  to  the 
between  Texas  and  S.  Calif.  /'.  acxdrala  is  a  thorny 
evergreen  tree  with  feathery  drooping  branches  and 
handsome  yellow  fls.;  it  Ls  admirable  for  hedges,  thrives 
in  the  driest  places  and  can  endure  some  cold.  It  has 
been  cult,  in  European  conservatories,  being  usually 
raised  from  imported  seeds,  but  it  is  of  difficult  cult. 
/'.  Tnrrryana,  though  generally  destitute  of  lvs  .  is 
known  in  N.  Mex.  as  "palo  verde,"  from  the  bright 
green  color  of  the  branches.  It  stands  drought  even 
better  than  P.  aculrata.  These  plants  lielonn  to  the 
tribe  with  such  fine  northern  trees  as  Gleditsia 
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and  Gvmnocladus  and  such  southern  kinds  aa  Cawal- 
pinia,  Pomciana,  and  Colvillea.  They  arc  little  known 
horticulluxally. 

A.  Lfts.  numerous;  rachis  flat,  long. 

aculeate.  Linn.  Jerusalem  Thorn.  Small  glabrous 
tree,  up  to  10  ft.  tall,  the  slender  cigiag  branches  often 
pendulous:  Ivs.  8-16  in.  long,  with  spiny  petioles  H~l 
in.  kmg;  Ifts.  numerous,  very  email,  distant,  linear  to 
hnear-oblanceolate,  in.  long,  inequilateral,  on  slen- 
der petioles;  rachis  winged,  ^j-IH  ft.  long:  racemes 
slender,  axillary',  3-0  in.  long;  fls.  fragrant,  pendulous; 
calyx  glabrous,  tube  very  short,  lolx-s  oblong,  reflexed, 
exceeding  the  tube;  petals  yellow,  in.  long,  blades 

suborbicular  or  oval,  longer  than  the  claws;  stamens 
and  ovary  pubescent:  pods  narrow,  2-4  in.  long,  con- 
stricted Itetween  the  seeds;  seeds  oblong.  Probably 
Trop.  Araer.  S.S.  3:131. 

aa.  Lfts.  few;  rachis  tcrHc. 
Torreyina,  Wats.  Small  tree,  18-23  ft.  tall,  with 
light  green,  smooth  bark:  young  branches  and  Ivs. 
sparingly  pubescent:  lfts.  2  or  3  pairs,  oblong,  obtuse, 
narrowed  toward  the  scarcely  oblique  base,  glaucous, 
about  H'm.  long:  racemes  terminal  with  rather  long 
pedicels,  jointed  near  the  middle,  but  joint  not  evident 
until  in  fr.;  petals  bright  yellow,  a  prominent  gland  on 
the  upper  one:  pod  acute,  more  or  less  constricted 
l>etween  the  very  thick  ventral  suture.  Valley  of  the 
Colo,  and  eastward  through  W.  Texas.— Usually  naked 
in  the  S.W.  as  the  Ivb.  arc  early  deciduous. 

P.  L.  Richer. 

PARMENTIERA  (named  after  Ant.  Aug.  Parmen- 
tier,  who  intro.  potato-cult,  into  France).  Bianoniacrr. 
Shrubs  or  small  trees  with  spirally  placed  fls.  in 
3'i< :  fls.  from  the  old  wood  on  rather  long  peduncles, 
almost  regular;  calyx  spathc-like,  splitting  up  one 
side;  corolla  campanulate-funnelform,  little  crooked, 
limb  sub-2-labiate,  posterior  2-parted,  anterior  3-parted, 
lobes  all  broadly  spreading;  stamens  4,  scarcely 
exscrted;  ovary  sessile,  2-loeulate,  many-seeded: 
fr.  elongate-cylindrical  or  oblong:  Ivs.  alternate  or 
subopposite.  3-foliatc  or  some  simple;,  common  petiole 
often  broad.  Species  2,  from  Mex.  and  Panama.  P. 
ccrifera.  Seem.,  from  Panama,  called  "palo  de  vela," 
or  candle-tree,  from  ita  long  cylindrical  frs.  which  are 
smooth  and  white  like  candles,  has  been  offeied  in  the 
trade. 

PARNASSIA  (after  Mt.  Parnassus).  Saxifraoacex. 
Grass  of  Parnasscs.  Low-growing  moisture-loving 
hardy  perennial  herbs  of  tufted  habit,  sometimes 
transferred  to  gardens. 

Glabrous,  from  short  roots  toe  ks,  mostly  with  scape- 
like  sts. :  Ivs.  simple  and  entire,  mostly  radical  (or 
bisal)  and  petiolate,  1  on  the  st.  sessile  and  mostly 
small:  fls.  usually  1,  white  or  yellow;  calyx  5-parted; 
petals  5.  withering,  but  deciduous;  fertile  stamens  5, 
alternating  with  the  petals;  staminodia  present  or 
represented  by  glands;  ovary  1-celled;  style  very'  short 
or  none;  stigmas  usually  4;  ovules  many:  caps.  1-celled, 
with  4  placenta!  projecting  within,  4-valved  (some- 
times 3-valved). — In  wet  or  moist  places  in  temperate 
aiul  subarctic  regions  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
about  25  species.  They  are  suitable  for  shadv  positions 
along  the  water's  edge,  and  are  prop,  bv  seeds  or  divis- 
ion. They  commonly  grow  about  6  in.  nigh,  but  attain 
2  ft.  They  bloom  from  June  to  Sept.;  the  petals  are 
conspicuously  veined  with  green  lines.  The  plant  which 
Dioscorides  called  "grass  of  Parnassus"  is  P.  palustris, 
the  only  species  common  in  Eu.  This  is  perhaps  the 
best  one  for  cult.,  but  they  are  all  much  alike  in  horti- 
cultural value.  Parnassias  prefer  a  peaty  soil,  but  such 
is  not  neeessarv.  The  sixties  are  usually  tenacious  of 
life  and  are  good  perennials.  The  N.  Carolinian  species 
are  hardy  N. 
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a.  /'<  f.j/.s  not  clawed. 
B.  Rudimentary  stamen*  9-20  at  the  txisc  of  each  petal, 
c.  Scape-lf.  more  or  less  clasping. 

palustris,  Linn.  Grabs  or  Parnassus.  Rootstock 
short  and  erect  :  Ivs.  ovate,  usually  cordate  at  the  base; 
scape-lf.  ovate  or  cordate,  at  or  below  the  middle  of  *t.: 
fls.  H-l  across;  rudimentary  stamens  9-15  scales 
at  the  base  of  each  petal  Eu.,  Asia.,  N.  Amer.,  south 
to  Mich,  and  Wyo.  Gn.  41,  p.  500;  78,  p.  450.  G.L. 
26:365.  A.G.  13:696. 

CC.  Scape-if.  not  clasping. 
califomica,  Greene  (P.  jtalustris  var.  calif  arnica, 
Gray).  Height  1-2  ft.:  Ivs.  ovate  or  ovate-oblong, 
cuneate  at  base,  1-2  in.  long;  scape-lf.  very  small,  and 
borne  above  the  middle:  fls.  1 H  "n.  across;  rudimentary 
stamens  about  20  at  the  base  of  each  petal.  Calif. 

mi.  Rudimentary  stamens  5-6  at  the  base  of  each  petal. 
Carolinians,  Michx.    Rootstock  erect,  very  short: 
height  8-16  in.:  Ivb.  ovate,  broadly  oval  or  orbicular, 
more  or  less  cordate  at  the  base ;  scape-lf.  borne  below 
the  middle:  fls.  in.  across;  rudimentary  stamens 

usually  3  in  each  set.  Swamps  and  low  meadows,  New 
Brums,  to  Man.,  south  to  Va.  B.M.  1459. 

aa.  Petals  clawed. 

B.  Rudimentary  stamens  usually  Sal  the  base  of  each  petal. 

atariftUa,  Vent.  Rootstock  erect,  short  and  thick: 
height  10-16  in.:  Ivs.  orbicular,  kidney-shaped  at  the 
base,  often  2-3  in.  wide;  scape-lf.  clasping,  borne  at 
about  the  middle:  petals  entire.  Wet  places  in  high 
mountains  of  Va.  and  N.  C.  B.B.  2:184. 

bb.  Rudimentary  stamens  6-9  at  the  base  of  each  petal. 

fimbriate,  Konig.  Rootstock  ascending,  short: 
height  1  ft.  or  less:  Ivs.  kidney-shaped  to  cordate-ovate; 
scape-lf.  cordate,  more  or  less  clasping,  at  or  above  the 
middle:  petals  fringed  below  the  middle.  Colo,  to  Calif, 
and  north  in  Alberta  and  to  Alaska. 

/'.  nubUola,  Wall.  The  largest  '  eoanasal  »(  all  the  aperiea, 
and  laeka  the  delicate  beauty  and  white  petal*  of  P.  paluMn*:  Iva. 
elliptioK>Yate:  aeape-H.  borne  below  the  middle:  petal*  *hnrter  than 
in  the  uther  kind*  aa  rompared  with  ralys-lohea;  rudimentary  fila- 
ment* 3,  nut  topped  by  anther..  Himalaya*.  B.M.  ftfl09. 

Wilhelm  Miller. 
L.  H.  B.f 

PAROCHETUS  (G  reek,  beside,  and  Hitch  or  canal). 
Ijrgumino&r.  A  half-hardy  perennial  trailer,  with 
foliage  like  the  shamrock,  but  with  each  of  the  3  Ifts. 
marked  at  the  base  with  a  handsome  brown  crescent: 
the  pea-shaped  fls.  have  a  cobalt-blue  standard  and 
pink  wings.  It  is  desirable  for  hanging-baskets,  pots 
and  rockeries,  and  is  said  to  bloom  the  year  round. 
Parochetus  is  a  genus  of  one  species.  It  is  allied  to  the 
clovers,  sweet  clover,  medick,  and  rest-harrow,  and 
differs  from  them  in  having  a  more  acute  keel,  a  2- 
valved  pod,  and  the  Ifts.  not  stalked.  It  is  a  native  of 
Trop.  Asia  and  E.  Afr.,  ascending  the  Himalayas  from 
4,000-13,000  ft.  If  seeds  could  lie  secured  from  the 
greatest  altitude  the  plants  might  lie  hardy  in  the  X. 
This  plant  was  formerly  offered  by  A.  Plane,  of  Phila- 
delphia, under  the  name  of  shamroek-i>ea,  or  blue 
oxalis.  It  has  recently  liecn  distributed  by  the  U.  8. 
Dept.  of  Agric.  in  an  effort  to  give  this  attractive  plant 
a  place  in  American  horticulture. 

communis,  Hamilt.  Shamrock-Pea.  Blce  Oxalib. 
Height  2-3  in.:  rhizome  thread-like,  wide-creeping: 
petiole  2  in.  long;  lfts.  obovatc,  cmarginate,  glabrous 
or  slightly  pulteseent:  |>cduncles  1-2-fld.;  fls.  J^-?i'in. 
across,  axillary:  pod  straight,  glabrous,  linear,  '4-1  in. 
long.  F.S.  15:1575.  p.  L.  Richer. t 

PARONYCHIA  (old  Greek  name  used  bv  Dioseorides, 
meaning  whitlow-wort,  or  a  cure  for  whitlow,  a  disease 
of  the  fingers  or  toes).   CaryophyUacex ;  by  some  sep- 
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PARSLEY 


arated  in  llUctbracex.  Wnrn>ow-\VoHT.  Annual  and 
perennial  little  herbs,  without  showy  flowers,  adaptable 
to  rock-gardens  and  borders. 

Plant  tufted,  low,  with  minute  clustered  fls.  and 
silvery  stipules;  erect  or  diffuse,  often  dichotomoualy 
branching:  lvs.  opposite,  broad  or  narrow,  entire,  the 
margins  flat  or  very  rarely  recurved ;  stipules  prominent, 
scarious,  shining:  fls.  minute,  without  petals,  axillary 
or  rarely  in  terminal  cymes,  usually  hidden  among  the 
stipules';  sepals  5,  awned;  stamens  5;  staniinodia  5 
(sometimes  wanting),  bristle-like  or  reduced  to  teeth; 
style  2-cleft:  fr.  an  urticle  inclosed  in  the  calyx. — Species 
about  50.  largely  in  the  Medit.  region,  but  widely  dis- 
tributed; several  are  native  in  the  U.  S.  A  very  few  are 
cult,  in  the  hardy  border.  The  two  Kuro[>ciui  species 
here  given  do  not  appear  in  the  leading  catalogues, 
domestic  or  foreign,  but  P.  serpyllifolia  is  said  to  be 
much  used  for  carpet-bedding  abroad.  P.  argrnlea 
furnishes  the  Algerian  tea.  Allied  to  Herniaria,  which 
see  for  generic  differences.  The  species  described  below 
are  perennials.  They  are  of  simple  cult.;  prop,  by  seed 
and  division. 

a.  Lvs. 


Nutt.  (Anychia  arQyrdcoma  Michx.). 
ding  perennial,  3-8  in.  high, 


or  ascending  perennial,  3-8  in.  high,  making 
broad  tufts  or  mats,  clothed  with  silvery  appresaed 
scale-like  hairs:  lvs.  linear;  stipules  silvery'  white,  scari- 
ous, entire,  usually  shorter  than  the  lvs.:  fls.  in  forking 
cvmes;  bracts  large,  silvery,  membranous;  staniinodia 
minute.  Rocky  places.  Maine  and  N.  II.  to  Ga.  and 
Tenn. — Also  called  silver  chickweed,  silverhead,  and 
silver  whitlow-wort.  The  northern  form  is  sometimes 
separated  as  var.  albimontana,  Fern.,  differing  from 
the  type  (which  occurs  from  Va.  south)  in  having 
branches  mostly  floriferous  rather  'dan  most  of  them 
sterile,  lvs.  glabrate  and  with  involute  margins,  and 
calyx-awns  subulate  and  glabrescent.— /'.  argyrocoma 
is  not  difficult  of  cult,  and  is  prized  for  rockeries,  its 
silvery  tufted  appearance  lending  a  distinct  charm  to 
the  collection  for  this  purpose.  Prop,  by  seeds  and 
division. 

dich6toma,  Nutt.  Woody  at  the  base,  glabrous  or 
nearly  so.  tufted,  4-14  in.  tall:  stipules  entire,  often 
5-0  lines  long,  tapering  into  a  slender  awn:  fls.  in  fork- 
ing cymes;  awns  of  the  calyx -ee gins,  divergent;  stani- 
inodia of  minute  bristles.  Dry  soil,  Md.  and  N.  C.  to 
Ark.  and  Texas. 

AA.  Lvs.  rather  broad,  obovate  or  marly  so. 

argentea,  Lam.  Prostrate  diffuse  perennial,  with 
long  branches:  lvs.  ovate  to  oblong  or  lanceolate,  acute: 
fls.  lateral  and  terminal,  dense,  intermixed  with  lvs.; 
bracts  ovate,  acute,  much  longer  than  the  fl.;  calyx- 
lobes  semi-scarious,  hooded,  mucronate  on  the  back 
near  the  apex.  Common  in  dry  places,  Medit.  region. — 
Foliage  nearly  glabrous. 

serpyllifdlia,  DC.  Prostrate  creeping  perennial:  lvs. 
obovate,  flat,  rather  fleshy:  fls.  terminal;  calyx-lobes 
blunt.  Arid  parts  of  S.  and  E.  Eu. — Foliage  ciliate  at 
the  margin.  A  disputed  plant.  Probably  a  form  of  P. 
capUata,  Lam.  Wilhelm  Mixlek. 

L.  H.  B.f 

PAROS&LA.  By  nnw  used  Itutrad  of  Oatta,  p.  900. 

PARRdTIA  (after  F.  W.  Parrot,  a  German  natural- 
ist and  traveler,  afterward  professor  of  medicine  at 
Dorpat;  1702-1841).  HamamrliaVicr?.  Ornamental 
woody  plants  grown  chiefly  for  their  handsome  foliage 
and  also  for  their  early  apjx-aring  flowers 

Deciduous  shrubs  or  small  trees:  lvs.  alternate,  short- 
petioled,  crenate,  with  large  caducous  Btipules:  fls. 
small,  in  dense  heads  surrounded  by  an  involucre  of 
several  bracts;  petals  wanting;  calyx  5-7-lohed,  embra- 
cing the  pubescent  ovarv  about  half;  stamens  5-15; 
styles  2:  caps.  2-oelled,  with  2  beaks,  dehiscent  between 


the  beaks,  with  1  oblong  shining  seed  in  each  cell.— 
Two  species  in  Persia  and  the  Himalayas. 

The  parrotias  are  spreading  shrubs  or  small  trees  with 
medium-sired  orbicular  to  obovate-oblong  leaves,  small 
flowers  in  dense  heads  appearing  before  the  leaves, 
and  with  fruit  similar  to  those  of  the  witch-hazel.  The 
Persian  species  is  hardy  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts. 
Its  chief  beauty  consists  in  the  brilliant  autumnal  tints 
of  the  foliage,  which  changes  to  golden  yellow,  orange, 
and  scarlet  and  remains  a  long  time  on  the  branches. 
The  early  appearing  flowers  with  the  purple  pendulous 
stamens,  are  also  attractive.  The  Himalayan  species  is 
more  tender  and  its  foliage  turns  only  to  pale  yellow, 
but  the  flowers  are  somewhat  more  showy  from  their 
rather  large  white  bracts.  The  parrotias  grow  in  any 
well-drained  soil  and  like  a  sheltered  position.  The 
wood  is  very  close-grained,  hard  and  strong,  and  there- 
fore P.  yersica  bears  the  name,  "ironwood."  The  tough 
pliable  nranches  of  the  Himalayan  species  are  exten- 
sively used  for  basket-work  and  are  also  twisted  into 
thick  rojx»s  used  for  the  construction  of  twig-bridges 
over  the  great  rivers  of  its  native  country.  Propaga- 
tion is  by  seeds  and  layers  and  also  by  greenwood 
cuttings  under  glass. 

persica,  C.  A.  Mey.  Shrub  or  small  tree,  to  15  ft  ., 
with  spreading  branches:  lvs.  oval  to  obovate-oblonR, 
obtuse,  coarsely  and  crenatcly  dentate  above  the  mid- 
dle, dark  green  above,  pubescent  beneath  when  young, 
3— 1  in.  long:  bracts  of  fl. -heads  covered  with  dark  brown 
tomentum;  stamens  5-7,  pendulous,  with  linear-oblong, 
purple  anthers:  fr.  with  recurved  beaks.  N.  Persia. 
B.M.  5744. 

Tacquemootiana,  Decne  (FotiurgiUa  inrolucrata, 
Falc.  Parrotidpsis  invoiucrala.  Schneid.).  Spreading 
shrub  or  small  tree,  to  20  ft.:  lvs.  orbicular,  crenately 
toothed,  stellate-pubescent  on  both  sides,  2-4  in.  long: 
heads  many-fld.,  with  spreading  white  bracts  sprinkled 
with  a  purplish  scurf  on  the  back;  stamens  about  15, 
erect,  with  yellow,  oval-oblong  anthers.  Himalayas. 
B.M.  7501. 


PARROT'S  BILL:  Clianlhu: 
PARROTS  FEATHER:  MyriophvUum. 

PARRYA  (Capt.  W.  E.  Parry,  Arctic  explorer). 
Crucifcrir.  Four  or  5  N.  American  and  a  few  Asiatic 
low  perennial  herbs,  with  thick  caudicea,  scape-like 
peduncles,  narrow  lvs.  and  mostly  racemose  rose- 
colored  or  purplish  showy  fls. ;  sepals  oblong  and  erect, 
the  lateral  ones  gibbous  at  base;  petals  broad,  clawed: 
pod  broad  and  flat,  mostly  elliptic,  with  orbicular  seeds. 
The  parry  as  are  alpine  or  boreal  often  arctic  plants, 
and  some  of  them  will  no  doubt  prove  useful  for  the 
alpine  garden.  So  far  they  are  practically  unknown  ill 

American  gar- 
dens. The  most 
likely  species  to 
be  used  in  rock- 
gardening  is  P. 
Mlnziesu,  Greene 

j-f~ *L^SSm\  c'-    (Chcirdnlhus Mrn- 

ziani,  Benth.  4 
Hook.).  It  has  a 
leafy  scape  3-8 
in.  high,  with  a 
raceme  of  many 
fls.,  the  petals  nearly  ^jin.  Iour  and  bright  purple:  lvs. 
spatulate  or  ohlanceolate,  entire,  densely  tomcntose.  N. 
Calif.,  north  to  the  Lower  Columbia  River.  L.  H.  B. 

PARSLEY  (Petrostlinum  hortense,  which  see).  Fig. 
2704.  A  leaf  vegetable,  used  for  garnishing  and 
flavoring. 

W  hile  indispensable  in  the  market-garden,  parsley  is 
not  usually  found  in  the  home-gardens  in  this  country. 


Cuil-letved  pir&ley. 
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The  addition  of  a  bit  of  parsley  foliage,  finely  chopped, 
the  flavor  of  soups,  fish,  and  the  like.  The 


of  this  vegetable,  however,  is  for  gamiah- 
and  fish  and  other  dishes,  and  for  this  pur- 


it  seems  to  be  the  vegetable  par  attUtnet,  equally 
in  the  home  as  on  the  hotel  table. 
A  very  few  plants  of  parsley  will  suffice  for  the  home- 
garden,  and  any  spot  of  good  soil  will  do  for  starting 
them  from  seed.  Sow  as  early  in  spring  as  practicable, 
either  in  an  early  hotbed  or  coldframe,  or  in  open 
ground.  Parsley  seed  germinates  somewhat  slowly, 
and  the  plants  are  feeble  at  first.  In  open  ground,  early 
sowing  aids  the  plants  to  get  ahead  of  the  weeds.  In 
larger  patches  the  rows  should  be  a  foot  apart,  and 
seed  sown  rather  thinly  in  shallow  drills.  Thin  the 
plants  to  stand  4  to  8  inches  apart,  and  cultivate 
same  as  carrots.  Gather  the  leaves  as  needed.  For 
use  in  winter  and  early  spring,  start  plants  in  open 
ground  in  early  fall,  and  on  the  approach  of  cold  weather 
set  them  in  a  corner  of  the  greenhouse  bench,  or  in  a 
box  or  keg  filled  with  rich  loam  placed  in  a  light  kitchen 
or  cellar  window.  Old  roots,  if  still  vigorous,  may  be 
lifted  in  autumn  and  treated  the  same  as  seedlings. 
Parsley  will  stand  considerable  frost  .  Although  biennial 
or  perennial,  a  new  stock  should  be  started  every  year. 
The  plants  usually  bear  better  if  the  leaves  are  removed 
a  few  at  a  time  rather  than  to  have  the  entire  crown  cut 
at  once. 

When  the  plant  is  a  year  old  (sooner  or  later),  it 
throws  up  seed-stalks,  and  produces  seed  in  abundance, 
even  under  glass  protect  ion.  By  keeping  the  seed-stalks 
closely  cut  out,  the  season  of  leaf-yield  mav  be  pro- 
longed for  a  time.  Seed  is  easily  gathered  and  cleaned. 

Tbe  varietal  differences  lie  chiefly  in  the  foliage, 
which  in  some  sorts  is  rather  coarse,  as  in  the  Plain  or 
Common,  or  more  finely  divided,  as  in  the  Curled, 
Double  Curled,  Moss  Curled,  and  Fern-leaved. 

T.  G REINER. 

L.  H.  B.f 

PARSNIP  (Ptutinoca  sativa,  which  sec).  Fig.  2765. 
A  favorite  vegetable,  cultivated  for  its  edible  root, 
which  is  used  mostly  in  winter  and  spring. 

The  average  home-gardener  thinks  much  of  quick 
results.  Tbe  drawback  to  parsnip-growing,  in  his  esti- 
mation, is  tbe  length  of  time  the  crop  requires  for  its 
development.  When  seed  is  sown,  in  early  spring,  the 
harvest  seems  a  long  way  off.  To  offset  this  disadvantage, 
however,  parsnips  become  available  as  green  material 
when  other  things  fresh  from  the  garden  are  very  scarce 
or  entirely  absent,  that  is,  in  open  spells  in  winter,  and 
in  the  very  early  days  of  spring.  A  crop  of  good  straight 
roots  mav  not  be  so  easily  produced  as  a  crop  of  smooth 
carrots,  but  when  once  grown  it  does  not  burden  one 
with  much  responsibility  in  regard  to  storage  or  keep- 
ing, which  is  an  important  point  in  its  favor.  The  roots 
may  be  left  in  the  ground  where  they  grew  or  stored  in 
moss  or  sand  in  the  cellar.  The  winter  freezing  in  the 
ground  does  not  injure  them;  in  fact,  some  growers 
suppose  that  it  improves  the  quality.  This  ability  to 
withstand  the  winter  makes  them  valuable  also  as  food 
for  cattle,  sheep,  hogs  and  poultry  in  the  earl)'  spring, 
in  case  the  table  or  market  should  not  call  for  them  at 
that  time.  If  dug  in  autumn,  thev  may  be  stored  in  a 
cool,  moist  cellar  (or  buried)  as  other  roots  are  kept. 

The  best  soil  for  parsnips  is  a  clean  rich  loam,  which 
offers  no  obstruction  to  the  uniform  expansion  of  the 
roots.  Straight  deep  roots  must  have  a  deep  soil.  Pre- 
pare it  the  same  as  for  beets  or  carrots,  or  for  any  other 
garden  crop.  The  seed  should  be  strictly  fresh,  as  it 
soon  loses  its  vitality.  Seeds  germinate  rather  slowly 
and  therefore  the  ground  should  be  clear  of  roots  and 
seeds  of  weeds,  otherwise  the  young  plants  may  be 

I,  preferably 


smothered.    Sow  in 


ise 
earlv 


Be  prompt  in  thinning  the  young  seedlings  to  6  to  12 
inches  apart  in  the  row;  at  the  same  time  pull  up  or  cut 
out  all  weeds.  The  free  use  of  the  hand  wheel-hoe  will 
keep  the  patch  clean  until  the  entire  surface  of  the 
ground  is  covered  with  foliage,  thus  preventing  further 
growth  of  weeds. 


spring. 


ferably  with  a 


garden  seed-drill,  M  to  1  inch  deep,  in  rows  15  to  20 
inches  apart  in  the  garden,  and  somewhat  farther  in 
field  culture,  in  the  place  where  the  plants  arc  to  stand. 


Seed  is  easily  grown. 
Plant  the  roots  in  spring 
in  any  good  soil,  and 
gather  the  seed-heads  in  © 
summer  when  most  of  the 
seeds  in  them  arc  mature. 
Dry  them  on  slieets,  and 
then  thrash  or  strip. 

The  varieties  of  parsnip 
are  few  in  number.  For 
shallow,  stonv  or  other- 
wise unfavorable  soils  the 
best  varieties  are  tbe 
Round  or  Early  Short 
Round;  for  better  soils 
the  Half-Long,  Student, 
or  Hollow  Crown;  and  for 
deep  clean  soils  the  Long 
Smooth,  t.  G reiser. 
L.  H.  B^  f 

PARS6NSIA  (after 
John  Parsons,  a  Scotch 
naturalist).  .4pocwndre*. 
Twining  shrubs  with  op- 
posite lvs. :  calyx  5-parted, 
glandular  or  naked,  or  with 
5  scales;  corolla  salver- 
shaped,  tube  short;  lobes 
overlapping  to  the  right;  2765.  Pmaip. 

stamens  inserted  in  the 

tube,  filaments  often  twisted,  anthers  conniving  over  and 
adhering  to  the  stigma,  cells  spurred  and  empty  below; 
dwk  of  5  lobes  or  scales;  ovary  2-celled,  cells  many- 
ovuled. — About  20  species  in  Trop.  Asia,  Austral.,  and 
New  Zeal.  The  genus  as  here  defined  is  that  of  Robert 
Brown;  some  recent  authors  have  revived  the  older 
genus  of  the  same  name  of  Patrick  Browne,  making  it 
supplant  the  usual  species  of  Cuphea  (p.  913).  P. 
Pdipiisonii,  R.  T.  Baker,  is  reported  as  under  cult. 
It  is  a  woody  climl>er  with  glabrous  sts.,  attaining  a 
height  of  about  15  ft.,  and  with  stalked  obovate- 
lanccolate  lvs.  This  species  produces  tubers  the  size 
of  beet-root,  which  are  used  as  food  by  colonists  as  well 
as  natives  of  New  S.  Wales.    R.H.  1901:322  (note). 

PARTHfeNIUM  (ancient  name  transferred  to  this 
plant).  CompdsiUe.  About  a  dozen  perennial  or  annual, 
mostly  canescent  or  pubescent,  rather  coarse  herbs  or 
shrubs  of  the  western  hemisphere,  only  rarelv  taken  to 
gardens  and  apparently  not  domesticated.  The  heads 
are  only  inconspicuously  rayed  and  not  specially  show)', 
the  ray-florets  about  5.  r\  intrgrifdlium.  Linn.,  the 
American  Feverfew,  or  Prairie  Dock,  has  been 
offered  as  an  ornamental  hardy  herbaceous  perennial, 
but  the  plant  is  desirable  only  for  foliage  effects;  and 
the  fls.  arc  not  attractive.  It  is  pictured  in  B.B.  3:411 
and  described  in  American  manuals;  it  grows  on  dry 
soils  from  Minn,  to  Ga.:  stout,  to  4  ft.,  from  a  tuberous 
rootstock:  lvs.  ovate  or  ovate-oblong:  heads  many  in  a 
dense  corymb,  the  rays  whitish.  The  so-called  "guayule 
rubber"  of  Mex.,  P.  argenlatum,  Gray,  the  difficulty  of 
growing  which  has  caused  much  discussion,  is  reported 
as  being  imder  cult,  in  Mexico  City  by  M.  Calvino. 
It  is  unknown  in  horticulture. 

PARTHENOCISSUS  (Greek,  varthenos,  virgin,  and 
kissos,  ivy;  translation  of  its  French  name).  Syn. 
Quinaria,"  PxetLra.  VUtictae.  Woody  vines  planted 
chiefly  for  their  handsome  foliage. 
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Deciduous  or  rarely  evergreen  shrubs  climbing  by 
means  of  tendrils  with  adhesive  tips,  rarely  these  tips 
not  developed:  bark  with  lenticels;  pith  white:  lvs. 
alternate,  digitate  or  3-lobcd,  long-|ictioled :  fls.  in 
ped  uncled  compound  cymes  opposite  to  Uie  lvs.,  often 
crowded  at  the  end  of  the  branches  and  forming  pani- 
cles, perfect,  rarely  polygamous;  calyx  minute,  petals 
5,  rarely  4,  spreading;  stamens  5  or  4;  style  short  and 
thick;  a  distinct  disk  wanting;  ovary  2-celled,  each 
cell  with  2  ovules:  fr.  a  1-4-aeeded  berry. — About  10 
species  in  N.  Amer.,  Mex..  E.  Asia,  and  Himalayas. 
Formerly  usually  classed  with  Ampelopaia,  which  sec  for 
the  differentiating  characters  between  the  allied  genera. 

These  are  high-climbing  vines  with  handsome  three- 
to  seven-foliolate  or  three-lobed  leaves  assuming  beauti- 
ful tints  in  autumn  and  with  small  greenish  flowers  in 
cymes  or  panicles  followed  by  bluish  black  or  black 
berries.  They  are  particularly  valuable  as  they  cling 
firmly  to  walls  and  trees  by  means  of  adhesive  tips  of 
the  tendrils  without  any  other  support.  P.  quinqucfolia, 
P.  vitacea,  and  P.  tricuspidata  are  hardy  North,  while 
the  other  species  are  more  or  less  tender;  P.  llenryana 
may  be  grown  in  the  greenhouse  for  its  beautiful  foliage. 
In  humid  and  good  soil  all  species  grow  vigorously  and 
soon  cover  large  spaces.  Propagat  ion  is  by  seeds  or  by 
hardwood  cuttings  or  by  layers,  but  P.  tricuspidata  and 
its  varieties  are  usually  grown  from  greenwood  cuttings. 

A.  Lvs.  S-foliolate. 

B.  Young  branchlets  terete:  lvs.  green. 

vitacea,  Hitch.  (P.  quinquefdlia,  Graebn.  Ampcldpsis 
inque folia  var.  vitacea,  Knerr.  A.  dumetdrum,  Hort. 
dumctdrum,  Rehd.  P.  laciniata,  Small).  Usually  low 
and  rambling  over  bushes,  occasionally  climbing  high 
into  trees,  glabrous:  tendrils  with  3-5  twining  branches 
only  exceptionally  ending  in  adhesive  disks:  the  ,-oung 
growth  green:  lfts.  oval  or  elliptic  to  oblong,  acuminate, 
usually  cuneate  at  the  base,  dark  green  and  lustrous 
above,  lighter  green  and  usually  lustrous  below,  coarsely 
serrate,  glabrous,  2-5  in.  long:  cymes  dichotomous  on 
peduncles  1^-3  in.  long,  opposite  the  lvs.:  fr.  bluish 
black,  about  J^in.  thick,  usually  slightlv  bloomv,  with 
3-4  seeds.  June,  July;  fr.  July,  Aug.  E.  Canada  and 


2766.  Par  thenoe  issus  quinquefolU. — Virginia  crtcper.  ( X  K) 

New  England  to  Assiniboia  and  from  Mich,  south  to 
Texas  and  Colo.  B.M.  2443.  S.T.S.  1 :89.  Var.  Udn- 
iata,  Rehd.  (P.  quinqwfblia  var.  laciniata,  Planch.). 
Lfta.  smaller,  narrower,  more  deeply  and  incisely  ser- 
rate, usually  vellowish  green.  Wyo.  to  New  Mex.  Var. 
macrophylla,  Ki-hd.  {Ampcldpsis  macrophylla,  Hort.  A. 
quinqucfolia  var.  latifdlia,  Dipp.  A.  Rdylei,  Hort.). 
Lfts.  elliptic,  large,  dark  green,  sometimes  8  in.  long 
and  5  in.  broad.  Garden  form.  Var.  dubia,  Rehd. 
(P.  hirsiita,  Graebn.).  Young  branchlets  and  Ivs^ at 
least  on  the  veins  beneath,  more  or  less  hairy. — This 
species  is  somewhat  hardier  than  the  following,  but 
does  not  cling  to  walls;  it  may  be  used  for  covering 
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trellis-work.  The  foliage  is  darker  green  and  more 
lustrous. 

quinquefdlia,  Planch.  (YUis  quinqucfolia,  Lam. 
Ampcldpsis  quinquefdlia,  Michx.  A.  hederdcta ,  DC  A. 
virginiana,  Hort.).  Vmginia  Cheeper.  Fig.  2766.  High- 
climbing:  tendrils  with  5-H  branches  ending  in  adhesive 
tips:  the  young  growth  purplish:  If ts.  elliptic  toobovate- 
oblong,  acuminate,  usually  cuneate  at  the  base,  coarsely 
and  often  crenately  serrate,  dull  green  above,  glaucescent 
beneath:  cymes  crowded  into  terminal  panicles:  fr. 
bluish  black,  slightly  bloomy,  about  Kin.  thick,  with 
usually  2  or  3  seeds.  July,  Aug.:  fr.  in  Sept.,  Oct.  New 
England  south  to  Fla.  and  Mex.,  west  to  Ohio,  111.,  and 
Mo.  Em.  2:535.  S.T.S.  1:88.  Var.  murdrum,  Rehd. 
(P.  quinquefdlia  var.  latifdlia,  Rehd.  P.  radicantl*simat 
Graebn.  Ampcldpsis  muralis,  Hort.  A.  radicantissima, 
Schelle).  Tendrils  with  shorter  and  more  numerous, 
usually  8-12  branches:  lfts.  generally  broader,  the  outer 
ones  usually  broadly  ovate  and  rounded  at  the  base.  This 
is  a  more  southern  form  and  somewhat  tenderer.  Var. 
minor,  Rehd.,  is  similar  to  the  preceding  variety,  but  lfts. 
smaller  and  broader,  oval  to  orbicular-ovate,  rounded  at 
the  base,  on  slender  stalks  about  J  ain.  long.  Var.hirsuta, 
Planch.  (P.  hirsiita,  Small.  Ampcldpsis  hirsiita,  Don. 
A.  Graibneri,  Bolle.  .4.  pubtsccnx,  Schlecht.  A.  quin- 
quefdlia var.  radicantissimaf  Rehd.  A.  radicantissima, 
Hort.).  Young  branchlets,  mfl.  and  the  lvs.  soft-pubes- 
cent, at  least  beneath,  usually  bright  red  while  young, 
otherwise  like  the  type.  Gt.  48: 1462.  Var.  Saint-Paulii, 
Rehd.  (P.  Saint-Paulii,  Graebn.  Ampcldpsis  Saint- 
Paulii.  Hort.) .  Young  branchlets  and  lvs.  beneath  pubes- 
cent: lfts.  oblong-obovate,  cuneate  at  the  base,  short- 
stalked  or  nearly  sessile,  sharply  serrate  with  usually 
spreading  teeth:  panicles  elongated:  tendrils  with  8-12 
branches:  aerial  rootlets  often  present.  Iowa  and  111.  to 
Mo.  and  Texas.  R.H.  1907,  p.  567.  Var.  fingelmannii, 
Rehd.  (P.  Engclmannii,  Graebn.  Ampcldpsis  Engcl- 
mannii,  Hort.);  does  not  differ  much  from  the  typical 
form  except  in  its  generally  smaller  foliage. — The  species 
is  a  very  valuable  climber  of  vigorous  growth  with 
the  foliage  changing  to  bright  scarlet  in  fall;  the  vari- 
eties hirsuta,  Saint-Paulii,  and  murorum,  are  particu- 
larly adapted  for  covering  walls;  they  cling  firmly  and 
form  a  dense,  close  covering  like  P.  tricuspidata,  but 
grow  more  quickly  and  more  straight  upward  than 
that  species. 

bb.  Young  branchlets  quadrangular:  lvs.  usually  with 
white  markings  above  and  purplish  below. 

Henry  Ana,  Diels  &  Gilg  (Vllis  HenryAna,  Hemsl. 
Ampcldpsis  Hcnryina,  Hort.).  Climbing  to  20  ft.  or 
more:  tendrils  with  5-7  slender  branches  with  adhesive 
tips.:  lfts.  5,  stalked,  elliptic-ovate  to  cuneate-obovate, 
acuminate,  toothed  usually  only  above  the  middle, 
glabrous  or  hairy  on  the  midrib  beneath,  1M~2}^  in. 
long,  bright  scarlet  when  unfolding,  changing  finally  to 
dull  reddish  green,  with  silvery  markings  along  the 
veins  above,  purple  or  purplish  beneath :  fls.  in  narrow 
panicles,  3-6  in.  long:  fr.  dark  blue,  usually  3-sccded. 
Cent.  China.  G.C.  III.  37:309;  39:354.  Gn.  69,  p.  341. 
M.D.G.  1908:259.  R.H.  1907,  p.  211.  R.H.B.  32:213. 
— This  is  a  very  handsome  but  tender  species;  the 
coloring  of  the  Ivb.  is  more  beautiful  when  grown  in  tbe 
greenhouse  or  outdoors  in  a  partly  shaded  place;  in 
the  full  sun  the  lvs.  lose  finally  the  white  markings  and 
the  purple  color. 

aa.  Lvs.  partly  3-lobcd  and  partly  S-foluAate. 

tricuspidata,  Planch.  (V\tis  incdnstans,  Miq.  Ampc- 
ldpsis tricuspiaata.  Sieh.  &  Zucc.  A .  Ye'ttchii  var.  robusta, 
Hort.  A.  Hdggii,  Hort.  A,  incdnstans,  Hort.  .4. 
japdnica,  Hort  ).  Japanese  Ivy.  Boston  Ivy.  Fig. 
2767.  High-climbing:  tendrils  short,  much-branched, 
with  adhesive  tips:  lvs.  slender-stalked,  cordate,  either 
simple  and  3-lobed  with  acuminate  serrate  lobes,  to 
10  in.  long,  or  3-foliolate;  lfts.  ovate,  sessile,  serrate, 
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ahming  and  glabrous  on  both  Hides  or  puberulous  on 
the  veins  beneath:  cymes  mostly  on  short  branchlets, 
axillary  or  terminal,  narrow  and  somewhat  elongated: 
fr.  bluish  black,  bloomv.  June,  July;  fr.  in  Sept.,  Oct. 
Japan,   Cent.    China."  B.M.  8287.    G.C.  II.  14:664. 
A.G.  15:94.    B.H.  27:244.    R.H.  1877,  p.  176.  Gng. 
1:373  ;  4:353.  R.B.  1877:11.  Var.  Veitchii,  Rehd.  (P. 
Ytitchii,  Graebn.    V\ti»   VeUchii,  Hort.  Ampeldpsis 
YtUehii,  Hort.).   Lvs.  smaller,  crcnatoly  serrate,  pur- 
ple while  voung;  Ifts.  with  only  1-3  coarse  teeth  on  each 
nde,  the  lateral  ones  inside  without  teeth.  Apparently 
only  a  juvenile  form  which  may  pass  later  into  the  type. 
Var.  purpurea,  Hort.  {Ampeldpsis  Veitchii  var.  pur- 
purea or  atropurpitrea,  Hort.).  Lvs.  dark  purple,  not 
changing  to  green.    Var.  Ldwii,  Rehd.  (Ampeldpsia 
Loirn,  Hort..  Vltis  inc6n*tan»  var.  Limit,  Hort.).  Lvs. 
mi  lull.  %j-l  J'2  in.  long,  mostly  entire  or  3-foliolate,  often 
broader  than  long,  inciselv  dentate  or  almost  palmately 
lobed  with  very  unequal  teeth,  apple-green,  purplish 
when  young,  changing  to  deep  red  in  autumn.  Gn.  71, 
p.  516.    J.H.  III.  56:335.    R.H.B.  33:388.    A.F.  30: 
123S.    M.D.G.  1908:261.    Var.  aurata,  Hort.  Lys. 
marbled  with  golden  yellow  and  green. — This  species 
i*  a  hardy  and  very  useful  climber,  clinging  firmly  and 
covering  walls  densely;  the  glossy  foliage  stands  dust 
and  smoke  well,  and  turns  to  a  brilliant  orange  and 
scarlet  in  fall.  Probably  the  favorite  of  all  hardy  vines 
in  cities.   The  varieties  Veitchii  and  Lowii  are  much 
slenderer  and  smaller  and  are  very  effective  as  basket 
plants  (M.D.G.  1S92:8). 

P  ktptapMi/Ua.  Small'! P.  Imiu,  Rehd.  A.  quinquefolia  var.  hepta- 
ph-.lU  liiil-i.  \  heptaphylla.  Burkl.)  High-climbing:  t.  mlri!.  »nh 
2-1  branches  without  disks:  l(t».  usually  7.  oblong-obovate,  cuneate 
at  the  boar,  coarsely  serrate.  1  li~2.4  in.  loam:  cymes  dichutomoua, 
opp.isite  the  lvs,  Texas-  S.T.S.  1:1X1. — P.himaLaytiria,  Planch.  (A 
kjpaa  himalayana,  Royle ).  Allied  to  P.  tricuspidata:  Ht  <*.  3,  ovate  to 
o6Joog-ova.tr.  the  lateral  one*  rounded  or  subcordatc  at  the  baae, 
eoamely  serrate.  2-5  in.  long:  cymea  about  aa  Ions  ax  the  lv«. 
Himalayas.  Var.  rubrt/Mta,  Gagncp.  (Vitis  rubrifolia,  l>veille  & 
ViDjot  i.  Lfta.  amallcr  and  broader,  purplish  while  young:  cymea 
W.  China. — P.  trterirrw.  Rend.  Allied  to  P.  quinquefolia. 
with  5-8  alender  branches:  lvs.  obovate  or  elliptic,  coarsely 
bright  yellowish  green  on  both  aidca.  2-4  in.  Ions,  glabroua 
j  on  the  veina  below:  fla.  in  large  terminal  panicles.  Cent. 
.—P.  Thimsonii,  Planch.  (Vilfci  rubrifoba,  Lawa.  P.  Hrnryana 
_*ucescens,  IJiels  A  Gilg.  Amrjelopsia  Thomxnnii,  Hort.).  Ten- 
drils with  Jr-5  disk-bearing  branches:  lfta.  5,  slender-stalked,  dliptic- 
ovmte  to  elliptic-oblong,  cuneate,  serrate,  glabroua  or alightly  pubca- 
rent  on  the  veina  beneath,  bluiah  green,  1  (-4-3  in.  long:  fla.  indichot- 
omoua  cymea  1  S-3  in.  broad,  opposite  the  lva.:  {r.  black.  Hima- 
Uyae.  Cent.  China,  Gn.  B3.  p.  203.  J.H..S.  28.  p.  216.  fur.  184. — A 
very  handsome  slender  vine;  I 
puab  red  in  fall.  Tender. 

PARTRIDGE-BERRY: 

to  (MuitXrrui  proramorns. 

PASANIA  (the  vernacular  name  of  one  of  the  species 
in  Java).  Fay&cex.  Ornamental  trees  grown  for  their 
handsome  foliage. 

Evergreen:  winter-buds  with  few  foliaceous scales: 
lvs.  short-pe'  ioled,  entire  or  dentate:  staminate  fls. 
in  upright  catkins,  with  a  rudimentary  ovary;  stamens 
usually  12,  much  longer  than  the  4-6-lobed  calyx; 
pistillate  fls.  solitary  or  3-5,  on  separate  catkins  or  at 
the  base  of  the  staminate  catkins;  ovary  3-cellcd,  with 
3  cylindric  styles  stigmatic  only  at  the  apex:  fr.  a  1- 
seeded  nut,  surrounded  at  the  base  or  wholly  inclosed 
by  the  cup,  its  scales  distinct  and  imbricate  or  connate 
into  concentric  rings. — About  100  species  in  S.  E.  Asia, 
one  in  Calif.  Closely  related  to  Q^uercus,  from  which  it 
is  easily  distinguished  by  the  upright  staminate  catkins 
and  the  o'bndric  styles  stigmatic  only  at  the  apex.— 
The  pasanias  can  be  grown  in  warmer  temperate 
regions  only  and  are  little  known  in  cult.  Their  treat- 
nt  and  propagation  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  evex- 
of  oak. 

-j  Oerat.  (Quercus  densiflbra,  Hook.  &  Am.). 
Taxbark  Oak.  Evergreen  tree,  to  70,  occasionally  to 
100  ft.,  with  spreading  branches  forming  a  dense,  broad, 
round-topped  head:  lvs.  oblong-obovate  or  oblong, 
"   dentate,  with  short  acute  callous  teeth, 


fulvous-tomentoae  when  young,  at  maturity  glabrous 
and  pale  green  above,  rusty  tomentosc  beneath  and 
finally  glabrous  and  bluish  white:  fr.  pedunclcd;  acorn 
ovoid  or  ovate,  |*j  in.  long,  embraced  only  at  the 
base  by  the  shallow  cup  coated  with 
linear  spreading  scales.  8.  Ore.  to  Calif. 

8:438.  G.F.  5:523.— One  of  the 
most  beautiful  oaks  of  the  Pacific 
states.  The  bark  is  exceedingly  rich  in 
tannin  and  is  used  for  tanning  leather. 
The  only  representative  of  the 
in  Amer. 


(XM 


P.  rfirnrn,  Oerat.  (Quercua  cornea.  Lour.).  Evergreen  tree:  lva. 
oblnng,  acuminate,  glabroua  and  green  beneath,  2~t  in.  long:  fra. 
in  shot',  apikea;  cup  broadly  turbinate  with  small  prominent  aralea 
embracing  the  hemispherical  Hat-topped  nut.  S.  China.  11.1. 
27:2006.  The  nut  ia  edible.  Young  plants  have  proved  hardy  at 
WashinjEton,  D.  C. — /*.  cu*intl>ita,  Ocrst.  (Quercua  cuapidata, 
Thunb.  Castanopsia  cuspidata,  Schottkyj.  Evergreen  tree,  to  40 
ft.,  with  alender  branches:  lva.  ovate  to  oblong,  acuminate,  cre- 
nately  serrate  toward  the  apex  or  entire,  glabroua  at  length.  1  Hr"3  H 
in.  long:  fr.  in  short  spikes;  run  ovate,  incluaing  the  acorn.  S. 
Z.  1:2.  G.C.  III.  12:2:13.  .S.I.F.  1:34.  Very  deairable  ever- 
green tree  of  vigorous  growth.  Var.  varirgdla,  Hort.  Lvs.  smaller, 
with  a  broad,  irregular,  creamy  white  margin.  G.C.  II.  12:233.— 
P.  (Un,  Oerat.  (Quercua  glabra,  Thunb.).  Evergreen  tree:  lva. 
oblong,  obtusely  acuminate,  entire,  glabrous,  light  green  beneath, 
3-0  in.  long:  fr.  in  spikes,  ripening  the  second  year:  the  oblong  nut 
embraced  about  one-third  by  the  cup.  Japan.  G.C.  II.  14:7S6; 
III.  1«:377.  R.H.  1858,  p.  351.  B.Z.  1:89.  S.I.F.  1:32. — P. 
M<iM,,nra,  <  (erst.  (Quercus  thalassiea,  Hanee).  Evergreen  tree: 
lva.  elliptic  to  ohovatc-oblong,  acuminate,  serrate  toward  the  apex 
or  entire,  glauenus-tomentuhaw  beneath,  3-5  in.  long:  fr.  in  short 
spikes;  cup  with  appnwed  scales,  embracing  one-fourth  to  ono- 
Uurd  of  the  nut,  China.  8.1.  P.  1:33.        ALFRED  REHDEH. 

PASCALIA:  Weittia. 

PASPALUM  (Greek,  paspalo*,  an  ancient  name  for 
millet).  GramUu-a-.  Spikelets  1-fld.,  plano-convex, 
mostly  rounded,  subsessilc  and  overlap|)ing  in  2  rows 
on  one  side  of  a  narrow  or  winged  axis  forming  slen- 
der racemes.  About  150  species  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
both  hemispheres,  but  more  abundant  in  Amer.,  form- 
ing an  important  part  of  the  pampas  and  campos  of 
S.  Amer.  P.  dilatAtum,  Poir..  of  Argentina,  a  coarse 
Bpecies  3-5  ft.  high,  is  sparingly  cult,  as  a  forage  grass 
in  the  Gulf  states  and  has  become  naturalized  through- 
out the  S.  P.  comprejutum,  Xees,  Carpet-Grass,  a 
native,  6  in.  to  2  ft.  high,  with  creeping  sts.  and  rather 
broad  lvs.  makes  a  good  lawn  grass  in  the  Gulf  region; 
it  is  less  difficult  to  eradicate  than  Bermuda-grass.  P. 
distichum.  Linn.  Extensively  creeping  rather  wiry 
perennial,  the  erect  fl. -culms  6-12  in.,  bearing  a  pair  of 
divergent  spikes.  Occasionally  used  for  lawns  in  the 
South.  S.  U.  S.  to  S.  Amer.  "/'.  memhrnmireum,  Ijim. 
Slender  perennial  with  few  to  several  spikes,  the  silvery 
spikelets  arranged  on  a  broad  ribbon-like  axis,  banded 
with  drab  and  orange.  S.  Amer.  Cult,  in  Eu.  under  tho 
name  P.  elegam;  worthy  of  intra    A.  &  Hitchcock. 
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PASSIFLORA 


PASSERlNA  (Latin,  sparrow,  from  the  supposed 
resemblance  of  the  seed  to  the  head  of  a  sparrow;  or 
possibly  after  one  of  the  Posserinis,  two  Italian  bota- 
nist*). ThymtLeactur.  Heath-like  shrubs  sparingly  used 
in  horticulture:  lvs.  small,  decussately  opposite:  fls. 
hermaphrodite,  in  axillary,  branched  spikes;  perianth- 
tube  ovoid,  with  4  spreading  lobes  often  about  as  long 
as  the  tube;  stamens  S;  ovary  subsessile,  glabrous, 
1 -celled. — About  5  species  from*  S.  Afr.  P.  filiformis, 
Linn.  Branches  pubcrulcnt:  lvs.  ace  rose-linear,  3- 
cornercd,  rather  acute:  spikes  terminal,  many-fid.; 
fla.  rose;  calyx-lobes  oval  or  oblong.  S.  Afr. 

PASSIFLdRA   (i.e.,   passion  flower).  Including 
Disfmma    and    Taasbnia.     Passifloracer.  Passion- 
Flowek.    Highly  interesting  herbs,  shrubs,  or 
most  of  the  cultivated  kinds  climbing  by 
tendrils,  with  flowers  of  odd  structure;  some  of 
produce  edible  fruits. 

Mostly  vines,  but  some  species  erect:  lvs.  alternate, 
rarely  opt>osite,  the  petiole  usually  gland-bearing,  the 
blade  entire,  digit  atcly  lobed  Or  parted,  stipules  some- 
times present:  tendrils  (sometimes  wanting)  lateral, 
simple:  fls.  solitary  or  racemose,  mostly  axillary,  on 
articulated  and  often  3-bracted  peduncles,  mostly 
hermaphrodite,  with  colors  in  yellow,  green,  blue  and 
red,  often  large  and  showy;  calyx  with  short  tube  (also 
with  long  tube  when  Tacsonia  is  included),  the  lobes  or 
petals  4  or  5  and  narrow,  often  colored  inside,  bearing 
on  the  throat  a  simple  double  or  triple  showy  fringe  or 
crown;  petals  4  or  5  (sometimes wanting, or  3),  attached 
on  the  calyx-throat;  stamens  4  or  5,  the  filaments 
joined  into  "a  tube  in  which  is  the  gvnophore  or  Btalk  of 
the  ovary,  the  anthers  hnear-oblong  and  versatile; 
ovary  oblong  or  nearly  globular,  with  3  styles  and  3 
many-ovuled  parietal  placentae:  fr.  large  or  small, 
berry-like,  many-seeded,  oblong  or  globular;  seeds  flat, 
mostly  ovate,  with  a  fleshy  aril. — Species  probably 
2.10-300.  By  some,  the  genus  Tacsonia  is  separated 
from  Passiflora,  but  it 
is  here  combined;  it 
differs  in  having  an 
elongated  rather  than 
very  short  calyx-tube 
or  hypanthium;  An- 
dean species.  See 
Tacsonia. 

With  the  exception 
of  a  few  Malayan, 
Chinese  and  Australian 
species,  the  true  passi- 
floras are  natives  of 
tropical  America,  some 
of  them  in  the  sub- 
tropical and  warm  tem- 
perate parts.  Many  of 
them  are  cultivated  as 
curiosities,  and  some  of 
them  for  the  beauty  of 
their  flowers  and  for 
their  festooning  foliage. 
The  fruit  is  of  many 
kinds,  in  most  cases  not 
edible.  The  ovary  is 
supported  on  a  long 
stalk,  which  is  inclosed 
in  or  usually  united  with  the  tube  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  bases  of  the  filaments.  The  structure  of  the  fruit 
is  well  shown  in  Fig.  276H;  the  remains  of  the  floral 
envelopes  have  broken  from  the  attachment  on  the  torus 
and  rest  on  the  fruit.  A  dozen  passifloras  occur  in  the 
United  States,  and  one  of  them,  Intra,  grows  naturally 
as  far  north  as  southern  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois.  From 
Virginia  south,  the  Maypop,  P.  iticarnala,  is  a  very 
common  plant  in  fields  "and  waste  places.  Both 
»|tecies  are  herbaceous  perennials. 


2768.  Fruit  ot  Maypop 


In  cultivation,  the  passifloras  have  been  considerably 
hybridized,  and  they  are  also  confused  with  Tacsonia. 
In  1871  Masters  enumerated  1N4  species  (Trans.  Linn. 
Soc.  27),  but  many  species  have  been  discovered  since 
that  time.  Most  of  the  ]>assion-flowers  arc  yellow  or 
green  in  color  of  envelopes,  but  there  are  fine  reds  in 
P.  racemona,  P.  Rad*iiaiui,P.  coccinea,  P.  aiala,P.  vUifolia, 
and  others.  The  species  known  to  gardeners  are  few, 
although  many  kinds  are  or  have  been  in  cultivation 
by  fanciers  and  in  collections.  They  usuallv  require 
much  rafter  room  in  greenhouses.  According  "to  G.  W. 
Oliver,  P.  arrxdm  and  Constance  Elliott  are  both  hardy 
at  Washington.  Not  many  of  the  tender  stiecies  and 
hybrids  are  grown  to  any  great  extent  in  this  country- 
P.  alata  and  /'.  quadrangularis  are  desirable  climbers  for 
a  roomy  warm  greenhouse.    P.  truadrangvlaris  var. 

to  flower  quite  as  freely  as  the  green- 
sssifloras  are  propagated  from  cuttings 
of  the  half-ripened  growth,  with  bottom  heat.  P. 
racrmom  and  P.  Loudonii  are  a  trifle  difficult  to  root 
from  cuttings;  the  growths  should  be  as  ripe  as  possible 
for  this  purpose.  Keep  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves 
flat  on  the  sand  while  rooting.  The  native  incamala 
grows  very  freely  at  Washing) on,  becoming  more  or  less 
of  a  weed  and  hard  to  eradicate. 

The  peculiar  charm  of  these  plants  lies  in  the  odd 
flowers,  the  parts  of  which  were  fancied  by  the  early 
Spanish  and  Italian  travelers  to  represent  the  imple- 
ments of  the  crucifixion  (whence  both  the  technical  and 
popular  names).  Legend  and  superstition  have  attached 
to  these  plants  from  the  first.  The  ten  colored  parts  of 
the  floral  envelope  were  thought  to  represent  the  ten 
apostles  present  at  the  crucifixion,  Peter  and  Judas 
being  absent.  Inside  the  corolla  is  a  showy  crown  or 
corona  of  colored  filaments  or  fringes,  taken  to  repre- 
sent the  crown  of  thorns,  or  by  some  thought  to  be 
emblematic  of  the  halo.  The  stamens  are  five,  to  some 
suggestive  of  the  five  wounds,  by  others  thought  to  be 
emblematic  of  the  hammers  which  were  used  to  drive 
the  three  nails,  the  latter  being  represented  by  the 
three  styles  with  capitate  stigmas.  The  long  axillary 
coiling  tendrils  represent  the  cords  or  the  scourges.  The 
digitate  leaves  suggest  the  handsof  the  persecutors.  The 
following  sketch  of  the  passion-flower  legend  is  from 
Folkard  s  "Plant  Lore,  Legends  and  Lvrics,"  and  the 
illustration  (Fig.  2769)  is  also  produced  from  that  book: 
''The  passion-flower  (Pawn flora  csrrulea)  is  a  wild  flower 
of  the  South  American  forests,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
Spaniards,  when  they  first  saw  the  lovely  bloom  of 
this  plant,  as  it  hung  in  rich  festoons  from  the  branches 
of  the  forest  trees,  regarded  the  magnificent  blossom  as 
a  token  that  the  Indians  should  be  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, as  they  saw  in  its  several  parts  the  emblems  of 
the  passion  of  our  Lord.  In  the  year  1610,  Jacomo 
Bosio,  the  author  of  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  Cross 
of  Calvary,  was  busily  engaged  on  this  work  when  there 
arrived  in  Rome  an  Augu.stinian  friar,  named  Emman- 
uel de  Villegas,  a  Mexican  bv  birth.  He  brought  with 
him,  ami  showed  to  Bosio,  the  drawing  of  a  flower  so 
'stupenduously  marvelous,'  that  he  hesitated  making 
any  mention  of  it  in  his  book.  However,  some  other 
drawings  and  descriptions  were  sent  to  him  by  inhabi- 
tants of  New  Spain,  and  certain  Mexican  Jesuits, 
sojourning  at  Home,  confirmed  all  the  astonishing 
reports  of  this  floral  marvel;  moreover,  some  Domini- 
cans at  Bologna  engraved  and  published  a  drawing  of  it, 
accompanied  by  poems  and  descriptive  essays.  Bosio 
therefore  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  to  present  the 
Flos  Paxxionix  to  the  world  as  the  most  wondrous 
example  of  the  Croce  trianfante  discovered  in  forest  or 
field.  The  flower  represents,  he  tells  us,  not  so  directly 
the  Cross  of  our  I<ord,  as  the  past  mysteries  of  the 
Passion.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Indies,  of  Peru,  and  of 
New  Spain,  where  the  Spaniards  call  it  'the  Flower  of 
the  Five  Wounds,'  and  it  had  clearly  been  designed  by 
the  great  Creator  that  it  might,  in  due  time. 
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the  conversion  of  the  heathen  among  whom  it  grows. 
Alluding  to  the  bell-like  shape  assumed  by  the  flower 
during  the  greater  part  of  its  existence  (i.e.,  whilst 
it  is  expanding  and  fading),  Boaio  remarks:  'And  it 
may  well  be  that,  in  His  infinite  wisdom,  it  plcaaed  Him 
to  create  it  thus  shut  up  and  protected,  as  though  to 
indicate  that  the  wonderful  mysteries  of  the  Cross  and 
of  His  Passion  wen?  to  remain  hidden  from  the  heathen 
people  of  those  countries  until  the  time  preordained  by 
His  Highest  Majesty.'  The  figure  given  to  the  Passion- 
flower in  Bosio's  work  shows  the  crown  of  thorns  twisted 
and  plaited,  the  three  nails,  and  the  column  of  the  flag- 
ellation just  as  they  appear  on  ecclesiastical  banners, 
etc.  "The  upper  petals,'  writes  Bosio  in  his  description, 
'are  tawny  in  Peru,  but  in  New  Spain  they  arc  white, 


tinged  with  rose.    The  filamc 


bove  resemble  a 


blood -coloured  fringe,  as  though  suggesting  the  scourge 
with  which  our  blessed  Lord  was  tormented.  The  col- 
umn rises  in  the  middle.  The  nails  are  above  it;  the 
crown  of  thorns  encircles  the  column;  and  close  in  the 
center  of  the  flower  from  which  the  column  rises  is  a 
portion  of  a  yellow  colour,  about  the  size  of  a  reale,  in 
which  are  five  spots  or  stains  of  the  hue  of  blood,  evi- 
dently setting  forth  the  five  wounds  received  by  our 
LonJ  on  the  Cross.  The  colour  of  the  column,  the  crown, 
and  the  nails  is  a  clear  green.  The  crown  itself  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  kind  of  veil,  or  very  fine  hair,  of  a  violet 
colour,  the  filaments  of  which  number  seventy-two. 
answering  to  the  number  of  thorns  with  which,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  our  Lord's  crown  was  set;  and  the 
leaves  of  the  plant,  abundant  and  beautiful,  are  shaped 
like  the  head  of  a  lance  or  pike,  referring,  no  doubt,  to 
that  which  pierced  the  side  of  our  Savior,  whilst  they 
are  marked  beneath  with  round  spots,  signifying  the 
thirty  pieces  of  silver.'  " 


(J.  J.  M.  Farrcll.) 

These  plants  constitute  a  large  family  or  group  of 
evergreen  climbers.  They  will  show  to  best  advantage 
when  they  can  be  planted  out  permanently  in  a  warm 
conservatory  and  where  they  can  have  comparatively 
large  space  to  climb.  They  may  also  be  grown  in  pots 
when  the  conditions  do  not  pe'rmit  other  methods  of 
handling;. 

Passifloras  may  be  propagated  either  by  cuttings  or 
seeds.  They  may  Ik-  rooted  from  young  growth  taken 
any  tune  from  the  middle  of  January  until  April.  These 
cuttings  are  placed  in  a  warm  propagating-bed,  and 
kept  shaded  and  moist,  and  in  a  short  time  they  will 
root;  they  are  also  inserted  in  small  pots  in  a  mixture 
of  loam,  peat,  and  sand,  in  equal  parts,  and  plunged  in 
the  propagating-bed.  When  rooted,  the  cuttings  are 
potted  off,  using  a  compost  of  loam  four  parts,  leaf- 
mold  two  parts,  well-rotted  cow-manure  one  part,  and 
which  should  contain  enough  sand  to  keep  it  porous. 
Keep  shaded  until  they  become  well  established,  when 
they  may  be  given  a  place  well  up  to  the  glass  in  full 
sun".  The  passifloras  are  also  readily  raised  from  seed 
sown  in  spring,  and  the  plants  potted  off  as  soon  as  big 
enough. 

The  plants  will  stand  a  night  temperature  of  65°  to 
70':  this  can  be  increased  until  it  reaches  80°  to  85°  for 
a  day  temperature  with  sun.  Give  ventilation  daily, 
taking  into  account  the  state  of  the  weather;  while 
they  like  plenty  of  heat,  they  will  not  do  well  in  a 
stagnant  atmosphere;  therefore,  give  air  on  all  favor- 
able occasions.  Every  moming  in  bright  weather,  give 
them  a  good  syringing,  as  this  is  a  great  aid  in  keeping 
them  in  vigor  and  supplying  the  desired  atmospheric 
but  this  does  not  mean  a  very  humid  atmos- 


When  planted  out  in  about  H  or  10  inches  of  soil, 
floras  will  cover  a  very  large  space,  but  sometimes  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  obscure  the  whole  glass.  The  best 
place  is  on  a  back  wall  in  some  house  where  they  may 
ramble  at  will.  Keep  well  syringed  until  they  show 
flower,  when  syringing  should  lie  discontinued  until 


growth  again,  keep  raising  the  temperati 
reached  the  figures  already  stated. 


By  pinching,  the  plants  are  made  to  produce 
growths.  These  plants  can  be  shifted  until 
they  are  in  10-  or  12-inch  pots.  The  growth  may  be 
trained  on  pillars  or  along  rafters  of  the  conservatory. 


they  are  through  blooming.  After  the  plants  have 
covered  the  position  allotted  to  them,  all  that  is  required 
is  the  regulation  of  the  young  growth,  so  as  to  keep 
them  from  becoming  entangled.  In  winter  they  may  bo 
cut  back  and  the  exhausted  soil  replaced  by  good  rich 
compost.  They  will  not.  need  a  high  temperature,  doing 
well  in  55°  to  60°  at  night.  When  they  start  off  into 

"ic  temperature  until  it  has 
They  may  now  be 
given  manure  water  regularly  and  throughout  the 
growing  season.  Keep  down  thrip,  red-spider,  and 
mealy-bug  by  syringing  and  sponging. 

The  edible-fruited  passifloras.  (F.  W.  Popenoe.) 

The  principal  species  of  Passiflora  that  arc  cultivated 
for  their  fruits  in  tropical  and  subtropical  regions  are 
P.  quadrariffularia,  the  granadilla,  granadilla  real  of 
Costa  Rica,  barbadine  of  the  French  colonies, 


aria  of  Cuba,  maracujd  melao  of  Brazil;  P.  rduftt,  also 
called  granadilla,  as  well  as  passion-fruit;  anil  P. 
laurifolui,  the  water-lemon  of  the  British  West  Indies, 
pomme-liane  of  the  French  colonies.  While  P.  quad- 
rangularis  is  a  common  garden  plant  in  tropical 
America,  it  is  not  so  extensively  grown  in  any  region  as 
is  P.  alulis  in  Australia.  In  "the  United  States  these 
species  can  be  grown  only  in  the  warmest  regions;  in 
California  P.  edidix  is  the  only  one  that  is  success- 
fully cultivated  in  the  open,  the  other  two  species  being 
much  more  susceptible  to  frost;  in  south  Florida  all 
three  can  be  grown,  although  the  tropical  species  are 
i  injured  by  frost. 
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The  true  granadilla  (P.  quadrangularis)  is  a 
rapid-growing  climber,  frequently  planted  for 
ment  in  tropical  regions  and  allowed  to  cover  arbors 
and  pergolas.  Its  brownish  yellow  ovoid  fruits  are 
sometimes  8  inches  in  length,  and  within  the  thin 
brittle  pericarp  is  a  large  number  of  small  flattened 
seeds  surround  !  by  gelatinous  pulp  and  subacid  juice. 
When  green,  they  arc  sometimes  boiled  and  used  as  a 
vegetable;  when  ripe,  the  acidulous  pulp  is  refreshing, 
and  is  used  to  prepare  cooling  drinks,  or  is  eaten  with  a 
spoon  directly  from  the  fruit. 

The  passion-fruit  (P.  edulis)  is  considerably  smaller 
than  the  granadilla,  rarely  larger  than  a  hen's  egg,  and 
dull  purple  when  ripe.  Its  pulp  is  slightly  more  acid 
than  that  of  the  granadilla,  but  of  very  pleasant  flavor, 
and  highly  esteemed  in  Queensland  and  New  South 
Wales,  where  the  plant  is  cultivated  commercially.  It 
is  used  for  flavoring  sherbets,  for  confectionery,  for 
icing  cakes,  for  "trifles," — a  dish  composed  of  sponge 
cake,  fruits,  cream,  and  white  of  egg, — for  jams,  and 
for  other  table  purposes.  The  pulp  is  also  eaten  directly 
from  the  fruit,  after  adding  a  little  sugar,  or  is  used  to 
prepare  a  refreshing  drink,  by  beating  it  up  in  a  glass  of 
ice-water  and  adding  a  pinch  of  bicarbonate  of  soda. 
The  plants  are  grown  on  trellises  about  6  feet  high;  at 
the  top  of  the  trellis  is  nailed  a  crosspicce  18  inches  long, 
from  the  ends  of  which  arc  run  two  wires,  the  long 
branches  being  allowed  to  hang  down  over  these  to  the 
ground.  The  rows  are  placed  15  feet  apart,  with  the 
vines  15  feet  apart  in  the  row.  The  young  plants  must 
be  protected  in  regions  subject  to  frost:  they  begin 
bearing  the  second  year,  sometimes  producing  a  few 


which  have  not  yet  come  into  bearing.  Like  P.  quad- 
rangularis, this  species  is  often  grown  as  an  ornamental 
plant,  and  makes  an  excellent  and  rapid-growing  cover 
lor  fences  and  trellises. 

The  passifloras  are  easily  propagated  by  seeds  or 
cuttings,  the  latter  method  being  preferable  in  most 
cases.  Seeds  should  be  removed  from  the  fruit,  dried 
in  a  shady  place,  and  planted  in  flats  of  light  soil.  They 
do  not  germinate  very  quickly,  but  the  young  plants 
are  easily  raised,  and  may  be  Bet  out  in  the  open 
ground  when  six  months  to  a  year  old.  Cuttings  should 
be  taken  from  fairly  well-matured  shoots,  and  should  be 
about  6  inches  in  length.  They  are  easily  rooted  in 
sand,  no  bottom  heat  being  required.  Cuttings  of  P. 
edulis  will  often  fruit  in  pots  at  the  age  of  one  to  two 
vears,  and  form  very  interesting  greenhouse  plants. 
While  this  species  usually  fruits  prolifically,  P.  quad- 
rangularis sometimes  requires  hand-pollination  when 
grown  outside  its  native  habitat. 
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fruits  the  first  season,  and  continue  in  profitable  pro- 
duction four  to  six  years,  when  they  must  be  renewed. 
By  proper  pruning,  two  crops  a  vear  can  be  secured,  in 
regions  not  subject  to  frost.  The  most  suitable  soil 
seems  to  be  sandy  loam,  although  other  soils  will  grow 
the  plant  successfully.  Manure  should  be  supplied 
liberally.  In  Australia,  the  profits  of  passion-fruit  cul- 
ture are  reported  to  run  from  $100  to  $300  an  acre 
annually.  Because  of  the  short  life  of  the  vines,  they 
are  often  planted  as  a  catch-crop  in  young  orchards 


I   I'^-n  1...1M     opcr,  with  thorl  hypanthium  or  calyx- 
tube  (specif*  1-24)- 
\.  Corona  \rith  sharp  folds,  and  crinkled  at  the  edge. 
b.  FIs.  apetalous,  usually  tct/A  no  bracts. 

I,  gracilis,  Jacq.  Slender  annual:  st.  terete, 
glabrous:  lvs.  rather  small,  broadly 
deltoid-ovate,  vcrv  shallowly  and 
bluntly  3-lobcd:  fls.  solitary,  pale 
green  or  whitish,  considerably  sur- 
passed by  the  lvs.,  the  calyx-lobes 
oblong  or  lanceolate,  the  filiform 
rays  of  the  corona  in  a  single  row  and  equal,  the 
inner  corona  a  lacerated  membrane:  seeds  with 
V.J  0 elevated  ridges.  Braxil.  B.R.  870  — Fl.  about 
1  in.  across.    Kindly  grown  either  indoors  or  in  the 
open,  as  a  garden  annual. 

BB.  Flu.  jHtalifirous,  with  large  bracts. 

2.  aden6poda,  Moc.  &.  Sesse.  Lvs.  glabrous,  cordate. 
:{-ncrved  and  5-Iobed,  the  lobes  ovate-acuminate  and 
somewhat  serrate:  bracts  cut-serrate.  Mex.  to  S. 
Amer.— Once  advertised  in  the  U.  S. 

3.  Hahnii,  Must.  Tall,  glabrous  climber,  with  very 
slender  terete  pendulous  branches:  lvs.  ovate,  peltate 
at  base,  strongly  3-nerved  and  each  of  the  side  nerves 
ending  in  a  tooth,  but  the  If.-margin  otherwise  entire 
hut  bearinn  minute  red  glands:  stipules  kidney-shaped, 
dentate,  purplish,  nearly  or  quite  1  in.  across:  fl. -bracts 
2,  entire:  fl.  about  3  in.  across,  solitary,  whitish  and 
|>ale  green,  the  corona  shorter  than  the  envelopes,  the 
outer  filaments  being  orange- vel low,  about  ?iin.  long. 
Mex.  B.M.7052.  R.H.  1869:430  (as  Discmma  Hahnii). 
G.C.  II.  12:504. 


bbb.  FIs.  with  small  or  minute  petals  and  also 
minute  bracts. 
C.  Lvs.  obltmg-ovale . 
4.  trifasciata,  Lem.  Lvs.  3-lobed  to  one-third  or  one- 
half  their  depth,  the  margins  entire,  with  an  irregular 
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reddish  purple  band  along  each  of  the  3  midribs: 
fls,  yellowish,  fragrant,  small.  Brazil.  I.H.  15:544. 
G2'  12:96. — Interesting  for  its  ornamental  foliage. 

cc.  Lvs.  brooder  than  long. 
5.  lfttea,  Linn.    \Viu>  Yellow  Passion-Flower. 
Perennial  herb,  5-10  ft.  tall  or 
nearly  so:  I  vs. 


ft.  tall  or  long,  glabrous 
than  long,  shallowly  and 


3-lobed.  cordate  at  base,  the  petiole  glahdlcss 
fls.  solitary  or  in  pairs,  about  *iin.  across, 


very 
bluntly 


ish  yellow:  fr.  a  globular  berry  about  \4m. 
diam,,  smooth,  purple  at  maturity.  Pa.  south 
and  west,  in  thickets  and  more  or  less  damp 
places.  B.R.  79. — It  has  been  offered  by  dealers 
in  native  plants. 

6.  maculif Mia.  Mast.  Notable  for  its  spotted 
or  variegated  foliage :  branches  slender  ana  wiry, 
pubmilous:  I  vs.  short-stalked,  roundish  cordate, 
3- nerved,  with  3  shallow  lobes  at  the  truncate 
apex,  green  and  yellow-blotched  above,  purplish 
and  glandular  beneath:  fls.  in  pairs,  cream- 
colored,  nearly  1  in.  across,  the  peduncles  with  3 
remote  minute  bracts;  calyx  cup-shaped,  with 
acuminate  recurved  lobes;  petals  shorter  than 
ealyx-lobes  or  sepals;  crown  plicated  and  with 
hatchet-shaped  processes.  Venezuela.  G.C.  III. 
I.  Nov.  8. 


deep  violet.  Probably  Brazilian.  G.C.  II.  26:648,  649. 
I.H.  36:74.   Gn.  33:194.   A.F.  6:571. — Good  grower. 

cc.  rube  of  fl.  very  thort,  thick  or  fleshy  in  substance. 
D.  Sti.  and  branches  strongly  4-angUd  or  even  winged: 
lvs.  simple. 

11.  quadranguliris,  linn.  Granadilla.  Fig.  2770. 
Tall  strong  climber,  glabrous:  Ivs.  ovate  or  round-ovate, 

1%  , 


aa.  Corona  tiot  crinkled  or  folded  on  the  edge, 
plain  or  nearly  no. 

B.  Bracts  grown  together. 

7.  liguUria,  Juas.  (P.  Ldwei,  Heer).  Woody 
<k,  tall,  branchy:  Ivs.  large,  cordate,  ovate- 
ainate,  neither  lobed  nor  toothed:  fls.  soli- 
tan-,  the  petals  and  sepals  greenish,  the  corona 
white,  with  zones  of  red-purple:  fr.  as  grown  in 
S.  Calif,  described  as  oval,  larger  and  more  oblong 
that  of  P.  edulis,  with  a  hard  shell  and  buff- 
color.  Trop.  Amcr.  B.M.  2967. — Young  foli- 
:  hues. 


bb.  Bracts  free. 
c.  Tube  of  fl.  evident  and  cylindrical,  swollen  at  the  I 

8.  racemdsa,  Brot.  (P.  princeps,  Hort.  P.  amdbilis, 
Hort.,  in  part).  Lvs.  glabrous,  usually  truncate  at 
base,  mostly  deeply  3-lobed,  the  margins  entire:  fls.  4 
in  or  more  across,  the  narrow  petals  deep  red  and  wide- 
spreading,  the  short,  upright  crown  purplish;  calyx 
keeled  on  the  lower  side;  fls.  solitary,  but  the  peduncles 
usually  2  from  an  axil,  becoming  racemose  on  the  ends 
of  the  shoots:  bracts  3:  fr.  described  in  cult,  as  cylindri- 
cal-ovate, greenish  vellow  at  maturity.  Brazil.  B.M. 
2001.  B.R.  285.  L.ti.C.  1:84.  Gn.  39: 168.  G.L. 24:222. 
— A  fine  old  species  and  a  parent  of  various  garden 
hybrids.  One  of  the  best  of  the  red-fld.  passiflorus. 
Summer  and  fall. 

9.  Raddiana,  DC.  (P.  kermeAna,  link  &  Otto). 
Rather  slender  climber,  glabrous:  Ivs.  shallow-cordate, 
3-lobed  and  sparingly  dentate,  purplish  beneath:  fls. 
solitary,  with  very  narrow  distinct  sepals  and  petals  of 
a  bright  crimson-red,  which  arc  wide-spreading  at  first 
but  finally  turning  almost  straight  back;  crown  black- 
purple,  upright,  with  smaller  whitish  filaments  inside. 
•Summer  and  fall.  Brazil.  B.M.  3503.  B.R.  1633.  G. 
1:453.  F.W.  1874:161. — An  old  and  well-known  spe- 
cies; said  to  prop,  from  cuttings  of  old  well-formed 
wood.  P.  Loadonu,  Hort.,  is  considered  to  be  a  hybrid 
of  this  and  P.  raccmona. 

10.  Watsoniina,  Mast.  Sts.  wiry,  purplish,  with 
leafy  dentate  stipules:  lvs.  shallow-cordate,  rather 
broader  than  long,  3-lobed  to  the  middle,  with  a  few 
teeth:  peduncles  1-fld.;  fls.  about  3  in.  across,  the  sepals 
linear  and  shaded  with  violet:  petals  also  very  narrow, 
lilac;  crown  of  many  rows  of  filaments,  violet  with  bars 
of  white  below  the  middle,  the  inner  and  shorter  set 


coniatc  at  base,  mu- 
rronatc,  entire,  the 
petiole  with  2  or  3 
pairs  of  glands:  stip- 
ules large:  fl.  large 
(3—5  in.  across)  and 
interesting,  fragrant, 
with  ovate  sepals  and 
petals  (the  former 
white  within  and  the  latter  reddish),  the  crown 
composed  of  5  series  of  white-and-purplc  parti- 
colored filaments,  of  which  the  outermost  exceed  the 
floral  envelopes:  fr.  oblong,  5-9  in.  long,  yellowish 
green,  pulpy  and  edible.  Trop.  Amer.  B.R.  14.  R.H. 
1898,  p.  569.  Gn.  51,  p.  313;  59,  pp.  4,  7.  G.  33:161.— 
Widely  grown  in  the  tropics,  and  variable,  both  as  a 
vine  and  for  its  edible  frs.  Frequent  in  collections  of 
economic  plants  in  the  N.  It  is  a  good  climber  for 
covering  a  greenhouse  roof.  Beat  results  are  secured  if 
the  temperature  does  not  fall  below  50".  The  fr.  ripens 
in  summer.  The  fls.  usually  need  to  be  hand-pollinated 
if  fr.  is  wanted  on  house-grown  plants.  Var.  varieglta, 
Hort.  (P.  voriegata,  Hort.  P.  aucubifblia,  Hort.),  has 
foliage  blotched  with  yellow. 

12.  alita,  Dry.  St.  winged:  lvs.  glabrous,  oval  to 
ovate,  somewhat  cordate  at  base,  the  margin  often 
undulate  but  otherwise  entire,  the  petiole  with  2  pairs 
of  glands:  fl.  3-4  in.  across,  very  fragrant,  the  interior  of 
the  sepals  and  petals  carmine;  corona  nearly  or  quite  as 
long  as  the  envelopes,  the  numerous  filaments  parti- 
colored with  red,  purple,  and  white:  fr.  yellow,  ovoid- 
pointed,  about  5  in.  long,  verv  fragrant  and  one  of  the 
most  edible.  S.  Amer.  BlM.  66.  G.C.  III.  15:19; 
22:449-51;  43:187.  R.B.  20,  p.  104  (see  R.H.  1902. 
pp.  287-9,  for  taxonomic  discussion). — An  excellent  old 
species,  ripening  its  fr.  in  midsummer.  It  is  very  vari- 
able, and  is  perhaps  one  form  of  a  polymorphous  spe- 
cies including  the  granadilla.  P.  phamicra,  Lindl. 
(B.R.  1603),  P.  ftratriliana,  Desf.,  P.  oriformis,  Rocm., 
P.  latifolia,  DC,  P.  mauritiana,  Thouars,  and  P. 
mascarensis,  Presl.,  arc  all  considered  to  be  forms  of 
this  species.  P.  LawsoniAna,  Hort.,  not  Mast.,  is  a 
hybrid  of  P.  alata  and  P.  racemosa:  lvs.  oblong-oval, 
somewhat  peltate,  entire:  fls.  3-4  in.  across,  brownish 
inside,  the  corona  with  filaments  in  several  series. 

13.  Decaisneana,  Hort.,  is  perhaps  a  hybrid  of  P. 
quadrangularis  and  P.  alata:  fls.  bright  carmine  inside, 
about  4  in.  across;  corona  as  long  as  or  longer  than  the 
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envelope*,  the  more  or  less  tortuous  filaments  banded 
with  deep  blue  and  white:  lvs.  bearing  about  6  glands. 
R.H.  1855:281;  1902:288  (as  P.  Drcaisneana  and  P. 
quadrangularis  var.  Decaisneana,  where  a  botanical 
and  historical  discussion  by  Andre  may  be  found).  F.S. 
8:848. 

DD.  St*,  and  branclus  terete,  or  at  least  not  winged. 
E.  Lvs.  not  lobed. 

14.  amAbilis,  Hook.  St.  slender  and  terete:  lvs. 
ovate,  very  sharp-pointed,  entire,  rather  thin,  the 
petiole  with  about  2  pairs  of  glands:  fl.  solitarv,  about 
3  in.  across,  the  sepals  and  petals  aUkc  and  bright  brick- 
red  within;  corona  or  white  filaments  in  4  series,  the  2 
inner  scries  being  abort.  Brazil.  B.M.  4406.  Gn. 
55:272. 

15.  UurifdlU,  Linn.  (P.  Hnifblia,  Juas.).  Jamaica 
Honeysuckle.  Water- Lemon.  St.  terete,  plant 
glabrous:  lvs.  oval  to  oval-oblong,  thickish,  entire,  with 


2772.  Putiflora  cerulea,  the  commonest  cultivated 

a  short  sharp  point;  petiole  with  2  glands  at  apex:  fl. 
about  2}4  in.  across,  white,  with  red  spots  or  blotches; 
corona  somewhat  exceeding  the  petals  or  at  least  about 
equaling  them,  in  3  series,  violet  with  white  bands:  fr. 
about  3  in.  long,  yellow,  spotted  with  white,  edible, 
according  to  Lindley.  but  the  plant  cult,  under  this 
name  in  S.  Calif,  said  to  have  fr*.  not  yellow  sjiotted 
white,  but  much  like  those  of  the  plant  there  known  as  P. 
Hgxdaris  (see  No.  7).  Trop.  Amer.  B  R.  13.  B.M.  4958. 

16.  coccinea,  Aubl.  (P.  vrlulina,  DC.  P.  fi'dgens, 
Wallis).  Glabrous:  lvs.  ovate  and  coarsely  toothed; 
petioles  with  2-3  pairs  of  glands:  fl.  scarlet;  corona 
orange:  fr.  pulpy,  edible.  S.  Amer.  (5.  28:512.  H.F.  11. 
6:6. — A  free-flowering  species,  of  good  constitution. 

EE.  Lvs.  S-74olud. 
r.  Blossoms  bright  red. 

17.  vitifdlia,  HBK.  (P.  sanguinea.  Smith.  Taesdnia 
Buchdnanii,  Lem.).  St.  shrubby,  climbing,  terete:  lvs. 
cordate-ovate  in  outline,  deeply  3-lobed  or  divided 
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and  the  divisions  coarsely  toothed,  strong-veined,  usu- 
ally pubescent  beneath:  fl.  +-6  in.  across,  nearly  flat, 
the  linear-oblong  sepals  and  petals  bright  scarlet,  tbc 
sepals  with  a  spine  at  the  tip;  outer  corona  filaments 
red,  the  inner  ones  white,  all  of  them  upright  or  spread- 
ing and  much  shorter  than  the  envelopes.  Brazil. 

B.  M.  7936.  F.M.  1878:317.  G.C.  III.  8:213;  43:187. 
G.Z.  28:145.  F.W.  1868:289.— An  obi  species,  but 
not  common  in  cult.  Said  not  to  be  free-flowering.  A 
very  brilliant  species. 

ft.  Blossoms  white,  greenish,  purplish,  or  variously 
tinted,  but  not  red. 

C.  Rays  of  corona  (or  the  outer  ones)  about  as  long  as 

Vie  floral  envelope*:  If. -margins  strongly  serrate 
{except  sometimes  in  No.  20). 

18.  incarnlta,  Linn.  \Viu>  Passion-Flowxk.  May- 
pop.  Fig.  2768.  Tall-climbing  strong  perennial  vine, 
glabrous  or  nearlv  so.  becoming  20-30  ft.  long:  lvs. 
3-lobed  to  about  half  their  depth,  broadly  cordate- 
ovate  in  outline,  serrate,  the  petiole  bearing  2  glands 
near  the  top:  fl.  axillary  and  solitary,  about  2  in.  across, 
white,  with  a  light  purple  corona  band  at  its  center:  fr. 
oblong,  about  2  in.  long,  with  3  sutures,  yellow  when 
ripe,  edible.  Dry  places,  Va.,  south  and  west.  B.M. 
3697.  Mn.  9:17.— A  weedv  plant,  but  offered  by 
dealers  in  native  plants.  With  protection,  the  roots 
will  survive  the  winter  as  far  north  as  Baltimore,  ami 
the  strong  herbaceous  vines  make  a  fine  cover  for 
arbors  and  verandas.  Easily  grown  from  seeds. 

19.  edulis,  Sims.  Fig.  2771.  More  woody  and 
stronger:  lvs.  large,  deeply  3-lobed  and  serrate:  fl.  white, 
often  tinted  with  purple,  the  rays  nearly  as  long  as  the 
envelopes,  white  for  the  upper  half  but  purple  at  the 
bane:  fr.  globular-oblong,  thickly  purple-dotted  when 
ripe,  the  rind  hard.  Brazil.  B.M.  1989.  R.H.  1857, 
p.  224;  1883,  p.  489.  Gn.  50:414;  62,  p.  259.  G.C. 
111.23:101.  A.G.  13:120. — Runs  into  several  forms. 
The  fr.  is  fragrant  and  edible,  but  there  is  little  pulp, 
the  seeds  occupying  most  of  the  interior.  Readily 
grown  from  seeds.   Naturalized  in  tropical  countries. 

20.  pruindsa,  Mast.  Climbing,  the  sts.  terete,  gla- 
brous: lvs.  broad  in  outline,  3-lobed  beyond  the  middle, 
the  lateral  lobes  diverging,  the  margins  remotely 
glandular-toothed,  glaucous  beneath:  stipules  very 
large  and  If  .-like,  cordate,  2  in.  long:  fls.  3  in.  across, 
pale  or  pearly  violet,  the  corona  of  numerous  filaments, 
the  outermost  of  which  are  nearly  as  long  as  the  petals 
and  are  deep  violet  at  the  base,  yellowish  in  the  middle 
and  curly  at  the  top.  British  Guiana.  G.C.  III.  22:393 
(desc.).— First  described  in  1897. 

oo.  Rays  distinctly  shorter  than  envelopes:  If. •margins 
nearly  or  quite,  entire. 

21.  alba,  Link  &  Otto  (P.  otomaria,  Planch.).  St. 
terete:  stipules  very  large  and  If  .-like:  lvs.  bread- 
ovate  and  somewhat  conlate,  rather  shal  lowly  3-lobed, 
glaucous  beneath,  the  margins  entire :  peduncles  exceed- 
ing the  lvs.,  1-fld.;  fl.  little  more  than  2  in.  across, 
clear  white:  fr.  obovoid,  the  size  of  an  egg,  green  at 
first,  but  becoming  vellowish.  Mex.  to  S.  Amer.  G.C. 
11.19:693.  R.H.18S3,  p.  201;  1884:36.  G.W.  14, 
p.  151. 

22.  adenophylla,  Mast.  By  somr  thought  to  bo 
probably  identical  with  P.  alba:  lvs.  glabrous,  cordate 
at  base.  3-lobed  nearly  to  middle,  glandular  in  the 
sinus,  the  lobes  oblong  and  apiculate;  petiole  with 
sessile  glands:  fls.  white,  the  peduncle  equaling  or 
exceeding  the  petiole;  sepals  bearing  a  subulate  append- 
age near  apex  on  the  back;  |>ctals  shorter  than  sepals 
and  narrower.  Mex. 

23.  violacea,  Veil.  Tall,  glabrous,  with  drooping 
branches:  lvs.  straight  at  base  and  somewhat  peltate, 
with  3  long,  narrow  lobes,  of  which  the  side  ones  stand 
at  nearly  right  angles  to  the  central  one.  the  margins 
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entire  or  with  a  few  teeth  in  the  bottom  of  the  sinus,  the 
under  surface  slightly  glaucous:  n-  about  3  in.  across, 
the  petals  and  sepals  lilac-pink  inside  (sepals  ending  in 
a  long  spur),  the  numerous  filaments  of  the  corona 


2773.  Paaaiflora  (T»c*onL»>  Van 
Central  leaflet  broader 


white-tipped  and  barred  with  violet  and  white.  Brazil. 
B.M.6997.  R.H.  1885:468.  G.W.  14,  p.  151. 

24.  caerulea,  Linn.  Fig.  2772.  Slender,  but  a  strong 
grower,  glabrous  and  somewhat  glaucous:  Ivs.  divided 
nearly  to  the  petiole  into  5  lanceolate  or  lance-elliptic 
entire  sharp-pointed  segms.  of  which  the  2  lower  ones 
are  sometimes  again  lobed:  fl.  3—4  in.  across,  slightly 
fragrant,  greenish  white,  the  sepals  tipped  with  a  short 
point,  the  rays  of  the  corona  in  2  scries,  blue  at  the 
tip.  white  in  the  middle  and  purple  at  the  base,  the 
stvles  light  purple.  Brazil.  B.M.28.  Gn.  31,  p.  421; 
31.  p.  114;  46,  p.  369.  G.  3:611.  J.H.  III.  47:57.— 
The  commonest  of  passion-flowers  in  American 
houses,  and  now  represented  by  several 
named  forms  and  hybrids.  It  can  he  grown 
in  the  open  in  the  S.  and  in  Calif,  as  far 
north  as  San  Francisco.  Var.  grandiflora, 
Hort..  is  onlv  a  somewhat  larger-fld.  form. 
Constance  £lliott  (P.  arrulea  var.  Alba), 
is  a  white-fid.  fragrant  form.  G.C.  III. 
43:186.  Gn.  31:420.  There  are  hybrids 
with  P.  Raddiana.  P.  racemosa,  P.  alata, 
and  others.  P.  arrulea  grows  readily  from 
seeds. 

II  Tacsonia.  the  hypanthium  or  calyx-tube 
long  (t£in.  long  and  usually  much  more). 
a.  Fls.  orange  or  rosy  orange. 

25.  Pirrit*,  Bailey  (Tacsbnia  Pdrri- 
Ur.  Mast.).  Lvs.  deeply  3-lobed,  jriabrouB 

pilose  beneath,  lobes  narrow  and 


fl.  with  a  long  and  slender  tube,  glabrous,  Bwollen  at 
the  base;  sepals  winged  and  with  points,  rosy-orange; 
petals  oblong  and  flat,  shorter  than  (he  sepals,  orange; 
corona  double,  the  outer  row  of  tooth-like  projections. 
Colombia.  G.C.  II.  17:22.1.  I.H.  35:41—  Named  for 
Senor  Parra  ("better  known  as  Parrita"),  through 
whom  it  was  intro. 

aa.  ris.  »carm  or  rou-cinorea. 
b.  Bracts  beneath  the  fl.  not  united. 
c.  Lvs.  simple  or  not  lobed. 

26.  inslgnis,  Hook.  (Tacsbnia  insignis,  Mast.). 
Pilose:  lvs.  ovate-lanceolate,  subcordate,  dentate, 
rugose  or  blistered  above  and  red-downy  beneath,  the 
stipules  dissected:  fl.  about  6  in.  across,  violet,  rose  or 
crimson:  tube  cylindrical,  swollen  at  the  base,  downy; 
sepals  about  twice  longer  than  the  tube,  lance-oblong, 
spurred  at  the  end;  petals  similar  in  shape,  obtuse; 
corona  of  one  series  of  short  threads,  blue  and  white. 
Probablv  Peruvian.  G.C.  1873:1113.  F.S.  20:2083, 
2084.  B.M.6069. 

CC.  Lvh.  S-lobrd  or  divided. 
D.  Foliage  glabrous  at  maturity. 

27.  Van  Volxemil,  Triana  &  Planch.  (Tacsbnia  Van 
Vdlxemii,  Hook.).  Fig.  2773.  Sts.  slender  and  slightly 
pubescent:  lvs.  cordate-ovate  in  outline,  deeply  3- 
lobed,  the  lobes  long-lanceolate-acuminate,  serrate:  fls. 
5-7  in.  across,  bright  red  with  short  green  calyx-tube 
that  has  a  swollen  base,  the  acute  calyx-loin's  green 
externally;  corona  an  inconspicuous  toothed  rim. 
Colombia.  B.M.5571.  G.C.  1866: 171.  C.Z.  9:144- 
Less  showv  than  some  others,  but  a  well-known  species. 

28.  Jimesonii,  Baiky  (Tacsbnia  Jdmesonh,  Mast.). 
Lvs.  suborbicular,  3-lobed.  glabrous:  fl.  lame,  bright 
rose  or  coral-red,  with  a  cylindrical  tube  4  in.  long:  fr. 
said  to  be  green  at  maturity,  oval.  Peru. 

dd.  Foliage  downy  beneath  at  maturity. 

29.  exoniensis,  Hort.  (hybrid  of  P.  Van  rotremti 
and  /'.  mollissima).  Fig.  2774.  Lvs.  downy,  cordate, 
ovate-oblong,  divided  nearly  to  base  into  3  lanceolate, 
serrate  segms. :  fls.  4)^-5  in.  across ;  sepals  brick-red  out- 
side, brilliant  rose-pink  within;  throat  violet;  tube 
white  inside,  2  V£  in.  long.  Resembles  P.  Van  VoUemii 
in  having  peduncles  as  long  as  lvs.,  linear  stipules,  free 
downy  bracts,  filamentous  corona  near  base  of  tube 
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and  violet  color  of  throat.  Resembles  P.  moUissima  in 
having  downy  lvs.,  long  flower-tube,  color  of  fl.  and 
arista  te  sepals. 

bb.  Bracts  beneath  the  fl.  more  or  less  united. 
C.  LJAobts  short,  obtuse  or  nearly  so. 

30.  manicata,  Pers.  (P.  iynca,  Hort.  Tacsbnia  mani- 
cata, Juss.i.  Red  Passion-Vine.  Fig.  2775.  St.  nearly 
terete,  finely  pale-pubescent :  lvs.  coriaceous,  3-lobed 
to  about  the  middle,  finely  serrate,  the  lobes  broad- 
oblong,  pale  beneath;  stipules  ovate,  1  in.  across, 
notched,  clasping:  fts.  solitary  on  slender  axillary  pedun- 
cles, brilliant  scarlet,  4  in.  across;  perianth-tube  J$in. 
long,  inflated  and  10-ribbcd  at  base;  outer  corona  of 
many  short  blue  filaments,  some  of  which  surround  the 
column;  inner  corona  of  an  inflcxed  membrane:  fr. 
egg-shaped  or  almost  globular,  yellow-green,  the  skin 
thick ;  seeds  many  in  a  thinpulp.  Colombia,  Ecuador, 
and  Peru.  B.M.  6129.  G.F.  7:265  (from  which  Fig. 
2775  is  reduced).  R.H.  1903:356.— This  plant  seems  to 
be  grown  with  difficulty  in  greenhouses,  but  it  is  at 
home  in  the  open  in  S.  Calif.,  climbing  into  the  tops  of 
trees  and  blooming  profusely,  making  a  brilliant  dis- 
play. ^It  grows  wijfh^great  vigor  and  rapidity,  renewing 

cc.  Lf. -lobes  long-acute. 

31.  mixta,  Linn.  f.  {Tacsbnia  mixta,  Juss.  T.  eri- 
dntha,  Benth.).  Glabrous  or  somewhat  pubescent:  lvs. 
orbicular-ovate,  thick,  3-lobed  to  the  middle,  the  lobes 
long-acute  and  serrate:  fl.  3—4  in.  across,  rose-pink,  the 
oblong  sepals  not  equaling  the  green  scarcely  saccate 
tube;  corona  a  short  multiple  rim  or  disk.  Andes. — It 
is  reported  that  the  P.  mixta  that  has  been  grown  in 
Calif,  is  P.  moUissima, 

32.  moUissima,  Bailey  (Tacsbnia moUissima,  HBK). 
Pubescent:  lvs.  cordate-ovate  in  outline,  very  pubes- 
cent beneath,  the  lobes  extending  nearly  to  the  base  of 
the  blade  and  ovate-lanceolate  in  shape  and  serrate,  the 
stipules  laciniate:  fl.  about  3  in.  across,  rose-color,  the 
green  tube  exceeding  the  sepals  and  swollen  at  the  base; 
corona  a  short  rim.  Andes.  B.M.  4187.  B.R.  32:11. 
F.S.  2:78.  G.  28:17. — P.  tubiflbra,  offered  about  20 
years  ago  in  Calif,  (and  now  apparently  lost)  is  said 
not  to  differ  much  from  P.  moUissima. 

33.  Smythiina,  Hort.  Seedling  of  P.  moUissima  or 
hybrid  with  it,  with  very  brilliant  orange-scarlet  or 
rosy-crimson  fls.  G.C.  III.  12:705.  Gn.W.  8:149. 

P.  ahUo-crrulra  (P.  Pfordtii,  Hort.)  is  a  hybrid  from  seed  of  P. 
slatu  by  pollen  of  P.  m-njlrn:  lvs.  much  like  those  of  P,  alata, 
3-lobcd:  fla.  fragrant,  brant  if  ul;  sepsis  white;  petals  pink;  corona  of 
3  •erics,  the  outer  filaments  beinc  white  at  tip,  blue-purple  in  the 
middle,  and  black-purple  at  the  base.  B.R.  848.  R.H.  1847:121.— 
P.  difcn-nitfra.  Hort.  Said  to  be  a  hybrid  of  P.  alala  and  P.  Kaddiana: 
lvs.  5-lobed:  petals  white:  corona  white  above  and  blackish  purple 
below.  Gt.  1  :«8.— /*.  AOnnlii,  Hort.— P.  quadrangularis  X  P. 
csrulea  Constance  Elliott,  raised  by  Mr.  Allard  of  the  Botanic 
Garden.  Cambridac,  England:  lvs.  usually  with  3  broad  lobes: 
free-flowering;  petals  white  shaded  pink ;  corona  deep  cobalt-blue. — 
P.  <im«tfu«»,  Hemsl.  Possibly  a  hybrid  of  P.  laurifolia  and  P. 
maliformis;  fls.  more  than  double  the  sisc  of  P.  laurifolia  <5  in. 
diam..  pink  and  purple):  petiole  biglandular  in  middle:  If, -blades 
attenuate  at  base;  stipules  linear.  Nicaraugua.  B.M.  7822.  G.C. 
[If.  31:171— P.  atroimrjrurm.  Hort.  Hybrid:  has  foliage  of  P. 
racemusa,  but  infl.  and  fl.  in  general  shape  more  like  P.  Raddiana: 
fls  ubout  3  in.  diam..  turn'  leas  than  Hin.  long:  sepals  deeply 
keeled,  reddish  violet  or  prune-colored:  petals  about  length  of 
sepals,  dark  hlood-red;  outer  corona  violet  spotted  white,  the 
filaments  or  threads  half  the  length  of  the  petals;  inner  corona 
shorter,  violet,  each  thread  enlarged  at  top.  G.  2f>:4U.V — P.  BH- 
lothi,  Hort.  Sepals  flesh-colored:  petals  rose;  corona  blue.  Thought 
to  be  a  hybrid  of  French  origin,  having  been  received  in  England 
about  1H47. — P.  BournapArlra.  Hort..  hybrid  of  P.  alata  and  P. 
quadrangularis.  "possessing  the  sweet-scented  and  richly  colored 
fls  of  the  former  with  the  handsome  foliage  of  the  latter:"  blooms 
freely  when  young:  flu.  solitary  in  the  aiils.  reddish  crimson,  the 
corona  of  rich  red,  white,  and  blue  filaments.  J.H.  III.  51  253  — 
P.  raptulArit.  Unn.  Tall  slender  pubescent  climber  with  red  ten- 
drils: lvs.  with  2  lunate  ovate-oblong  lobes:  fls.  solitary.  2  in.  across, 
rose-red;  calyx-tube  tjin.  long,  cylindric,  the  sepals  narrowly 
linear-oblong  and  obtuse;  petals  narrower  and  paler;  outer  corona 
much  shorter  than  petals,  white;  inner  corona,  short  and  incurved, 
white;  wary  hairy.  Braiil.  B.M.  7751  (not  2S<18,  which  is  P. 
rubra). — P.  eMuiinta,  Mast.   Lvs.  oblong,  forked  at  the  end  to 


one-fourth  the  length  and  with  a  small  middle  lobe,  marked  wito 
dots:  fl.  2  in.  across,  greenish,  with  a  folded  corona.  Ecuador.  G.C. 
II,  12:40. — /'.  rinnaboHna,  Lindl.  Branches  terete:  lvs.  broad- 
ovate,  3-lobed,  margins  entire:  fls,  solitary,  2 '7  in.  across,  red; 
corona  short,  folded,  yellowish.  Austral.  G.C.  1855:724.  B.M. 
501 1. — P.  tolimtmU.  Mast.  A  Hose.  A  Mexican  species  first  de- 
scribed in  1SW.  but  cult,  for  several  years  in  Washington.  It  is  an 
herbaceous  species,  with  shallow-lobed  obtuse  denticulate  lvs-  sod 
■mall  whitish  blue-marked  fls.  on  single  peduncles.  Promising  as  an 
outdoor  climber. — P.  ruru)>huUa,  Must.  Lvs.  oblong,  very  broad, 
rounded  and  biglandular  at  base,  2-lobed  at  apex  with  small  lobe 
between,  upper  surface  dull  green  and  lower  surface  purplish:  Bs. 
whitish,  not  specially  attractive.  British  Guiana. — P.  ftHuia,  Unn. 
(P.  hirsute  and  P.  hircina.  Hort.).  Allied  to  P.  adenopoda:  an- 
nual or  sometimes  perennial:  lvs.  pubescent.  3-lobed,  the  mar- 

rina  entire  or  obscurely  angled:  fla.  whitish,  small,  the  corona  as 
>ng  as  the  petal*  and  colored  purple  and  blue:  fl  -bracts  ptnnatind. 
Trop.  Amcr.    L.B.C.  2:138.   B.M.  3635.  the  form  known  as  var. 


277$.  Passiflora  manicata.  (  X  about  \i) 


ovate-pointed:  fl.  solitary  on  a  long  peduncle.  3  in.  across,  greenish 
yellow,  the  sepals  and  petals  very  narrow,  the  not  lolded  corona 
short.  Braiil.  G.C.  III.  20:555. — /".  /saiAyrnii.  Mast.  Lvs.  broad, 
oblong,  acute,  entire,  thick,  glabrous  above,  but  not  beneath:  A. 
erect,  4-5  in.  across,  brilliant  scarlet  and  rose-color,  with  white  in 
the  center;  corona  very'  short.  British  Guiana.  G.C.  III.  23: 307. 
Very  showy. — P.  fcru'rnsi*.  Hort.  "It  is  a  cross  raised  by  Mr. 
Watson,  the  assistant  curator,  between  the  hardy  Passiflora 
cjrrulea  and  the  Hratilian  P.  Raddiana.  Thr  fls.  are  larger  than 
those  uf  P.  Raddiana.  the  petals  and  fringe  longer,  while  the  color  is 
carmine  suffused  with  blue,  which,  though  perhaps  not  so  bnght 
and  pleasing  as  it  is  in  the  parent,  is  a  lovely  color." — /*.  maero- 
cdrpa,  Mast.  Of  the  P.  quadrangularis  group:  st.  4-angled.  strong- 
climbing:  lvs.  oval,  obtuse:  fl.  white  and  purple:  fr.  as  large  as  a 
small  melon,  weighing  several  pounds.  Braiil.— P.  malif&rmu. 
1-inn.  Of  the  granadiHa  section:  st.  described  as  cylindrical:  lvs. 
ovate  or  ovate-nblnng.  entire,  the  petiole  2 -glandular:  fl.  fragrant, 
large;  petals  white:  corona  blue:  fr.  yellow,  round,  and  smooth.  2  in. 
diam..  with  agreeable  pulp.  W.  Indies  to  8.  Anter. — P.  MUrtii. 
Mast.  Sta.  slender  and  wiry:  lvs.  lance-ovate  and  entire,  claret- 
colored  beneath:  fl.  2  in.  across,  white,  shaded  with  pink,  the  corona 
half  the  length  of  the  petals,  white,  barred  with  purple.  Braid. 
G.C.  III.  4:353. — P.  mthldrit.  Hort.  (Tacsonia  militans,  Hort.). 
A  showy  winter-bloomer  intro.  from  the  Transvaal,  supposed  to  be 
a  hybrid  of  P.  manicata  x  P.  insignia  or  P.  Van  Voliemii  x  P. 
ituignis:  lvs.  green  and  glabrous  above,  hairy  beneath,  deeply 
3-lobcd  and  sharp-serrate:  fl*.  bright  crimson  taking  on  purplish 
tinge  with  age.  4-5  in.  across,  on  hairy  stalks  5  in.  long;  tube  short, 
as  in  P.  truinirata,  glabrous,  inflated  at  base;  outer  ralys-lobes 
striped  on  outside,  green  in  center,  dull  crimson  on  margins :  corona 
small,  purple;  bracts  3  at  base  of  tube,  ovate,  serrate. — /•.  pndu- 
UfiMa,  Bert.  Lvs.  very  brood,  slightly  3-lobed:  fla.  yellow  and 
green,  solitary  or  twin,  often  pendulous;  corona  in  1  series  and  12- 
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H-pirt«xi.  W.  lodiw.  B.M.  4565.  J.K.  2: 1 14.— /*. 
Car.  (Tarson!*  pinnatistipula.  Juss  i.  Keaemblcs  T.  molhssima, 
but  the  bracts  are  free :  stipule*  puinat  iscct :  Its.  rose-colored.  Chile. 
B.M  *f»2.  B.R.  lbM.—P.  punct<iUi.  Linn.  tllirblWCM  climber, 
innately  pubcrulous:  lvs.  nearly  semi-circular  or  almost  lunate, 
•hulualy  3-lob«d.  the  middle  lob«  much  smaller,  variegated  <in 
h"th  surfaces  with  purple:  fls.  in  pairs,  pale  yellow,  about  1  1  j  in. 
4jti*is.  sepals  ovate-oblong,  obtuse,  nearly  lt\n.  Ions:;  petals 
amilar  but  much  shorter;  corona  in  3  rows,  yellow,  the  filaments 
n!  the  outer  row  with  violet  heads,  ti.  Airier.  B.M.  S10I.— /'. 
rvt  iriginn'ivl&ia.  Rodschied.  Fls.  solitary,  4-5  in.  diam.,  rose-color 
•Uh  a  darker  shade  in  the  center ;  corona  with  an  outer  ring  of  dark 
red  filament*:  inner  filaments  tubular  and  paler;  sepals  and  petals 
much  alike,  very  long  and  narrow,  acuminate-pointed.  Habitat 
unknown.  O.  23:575. — P.  terrati/Mut,  Lioa.  Lva.  ovate-lanceolate, 
amir,  serrulate,  pubescent  beneath;  peliulc  4-glandular:  As.  pur- 
pl»;  rorona  pale  purple  sad  bluish.  Me*.  B.M.  651.  ILL*.  2,  p.  71. 
— f.  ruaerdsa.  Una.  (.lahrrsccnt.  with  corky  bark:  lva.  roundish 
or  ovale.  3-lobed.  the  lobes  ovate  to  oblong  to  lanceolate,  the  peti- 
cir  2-elsn<lular  above  the  middle:  fls.  greenish  yellow,  without  pet- 
ti\.  nmu  short:  berry  ovoid,  small.  W.  Indies,  Yrncsuela,  etc. — 
P  trtf-^xj,  Ituu  &  Pav.  I  .vs.  targe,  rordale-ovate,  3-lobed  or  en- 
ure ft.  3  in.  across,  with  violet  reBeied  sepals  and  petals,  and  a 
kng  cuplike  corona,  with  filaments  banded  white  and  purple. 
Peru.  TH.  38.83.— P.  WtbmAna,  Andre.  Glandular-hairy:  lvs. 
hit*.  3-tobed.  the  margin  usually  toothed:  fl.  solitary.  2  in.  across, 
skuie.  the  corona  banded  with  white:  fr.  set  nee,  purple.  Argentina. 

ULUt7:m  L.H.B. 

PASTLWACA  (name  from  the  Latin  past  us,  food). 
L  mbtUifrrr.  About  a  dozen  species  of  tall  herbs  native 
to  Eu.  and  Asia,  by  Bentham  At  Hooker  united  with 
the  genu."  Peucedanum,  but  by  Englcr  &  Prantl  and 
others  kept  distinct.  It  is  distinguished  from  Heraeleum 
1  Peucedanum  by  technical  characters  of  the  fr.  Fls. 
r,  small,  in  compound  naked  umbels;  calyx-teeth 
obsolete.  Pastinaca  is  known  to  horticulturists  in  the 
parsnip  (which  see),  P.  miiva,  linn.  It  is  a  native  of 
Eu..  but  is  now  grown  in  cool-temperate  countries  for 
its  large  edible  root.  In  deep  moist  soil  and  a  cool  cli- 
mate, the  roots  become  18-20  in.  long  and  4  in.  or  more 
in  diam.  at  the  crown.  It  was  cult,  before  the  Christian 
era.  It  has  run  wild  from  gardens,  often  becoming  a 
bad  weed  in  neglected  fields  and  on  roadsides.  P. 
tattra  in  a  robust  biennial,  sending  up  a  grooved  st. 
'which  become*  hollow)  3-5  ft.:  lvs.  odd-pinnate,  with 
3-4  pairs  of  sessile  ovate  or  oblong  sharp-toothed  and 
notched  Ifts.  the  terminal  Ift.  3-lobed:  fr.  ("seed")  thin 
and  flat,  retaining  its  vitality  only  a  year  or  two.  When 
run  wild,  it  loses  its  thick  root,  and  sometimes  it 

L.  H.  B. 


for  William  Paterson,  an 
English  traveler).  Irid&ctar.  Perennial  herbs  with 
i  and  rigid  linear  lvs.  grouped  in 
ictte:  perianth-tube  elongated; 
.  obovate-cuneatc,  spreading;  inner  minute, 
erect:  ovary  clavate,  3-celled;  ovules  many,  super- 
posed; seeds  angled  by  pressure. — About  19  species,  all 
of  Austral.  P.  occidentilis,  R.  Br.  (P. 
Lindl.).  Ste.  very  short:  lvs.  rigid,  longest 
1  ft.:  scapes  longer  or  shorter  than  (vs., 


the  spike;  outer  bracts  llsj 
in.  long;  or  more,  prominently  or  rather  obscurely 
keeled,  inner  bracts  membranaceous,  sometimes  pubes- 
cent on  the  keel:  fls.  usually  numerous'  perianth-tube 
more  or  leas  villous;  outer  segms.  often  fully  1  in.  long, 
broad  and  very  obtuse,  rich  blue;  inner  segms.  minute, 
ovate  or  lanceolate;  style  articulate  near  the  base  of 
Us?  anthers.  H.U.  1,  p.  324. 

PATRfNIA  (E.  L.  Patrin,  1742-1814,  French  traveler 
in  Siberia).  Valerianae*?.  Yellow-  or  white-flowered 
TaJerian-like  hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  a  foot  or  so 
high,  blooming  in  early  summer;  resemble  Valeriana 
and  Fedia. 

Glabrous  or  loosely  villous  herbs:  lvs.  once  or  twice 
pmnattfid  or  pinnatiseet,  the  radical  ones  rarely  entire: 
cymes  eorymboso-f mniclcd ;  bracts  narrow,  free,  but 
*wuetimes  appendaged  with  a  large  2-nerved  and 
nettetl-veined  bracteole  which  is  apprcssed  to  the  fr.: 
CUR  with  a  small  erect  or  spreading  somewhat  dentate 
Inab;  corolla-tube  very  short;  lobes  5,  spreading; 
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stamens  usually  4;  style  nearly  entire  at  apex:  sterile 
loculcs  of  the  fr.  nearly  as  large  or  larger  than  the  fertile 
ones. — About  15  species  in  extratropical  Asia;  little 
planted.  They  are  of  easy  cult,  in  damp  or  shady 
places;  bloom  May  to  July.  They  arc  grown  either  in 
borders  or  in  rockwork.  Prop,  by  division  of  the  roots 
and  also  by  seeds. 

scabioswfdlia,  Fisch,  St.  glabrous:  radical  Ivb.  ovate 
or  oblong,  incised-scrrate  and  lyrate;  cauline  lvs.  pin- 
natifid,  the  lobes  lanceolate-linear,  acute,  terminal  one 


natifid,  the  lobes  lanceolate-linear,  acute,  ^ 
longest:  fls.  yellow;  corymb  loosely  subpaniculatc:  fr. 
3-coracred.  Dahuria.  L.B.C.  14:1340. 

villdsa,  Juss.  Coarse,  2-3  ft.:  radical  lvs.  villous, 
petiolate,  auricled;  cauline  lvs.  sessile,  dentate:  corymb 
panicled,  bearing  white  fls.  Japan. 

triloba,  Miq.  (P.  palmAla,  Maxim.).  Sts.  erect,  red- 
dish, 8-16  in.,  simple  below,  pubescent  at  nodes  and 
also  on  peduncles:  lvs.  cordate  in  outline,  deeply 
palmately  3-5-lobed  or  the  uppermost  little  if  any  lobed, 
margins  coarsely  toothed:  lis.  golden  yellow,  fragrant, 
in  3-branched  cymes;  corolla  tubular,  about  1  jin.  long. 
Japan.  B.M.  8328.  G.C.  III.  40:244:  same  cut  in  III. 
52:55.  — Useful  in  rock-garden  work.  The  lvs.  are 
mostly  at  the  base  of  the  plant,  the  fl.-sts.  rising  about 
4  in.  above  them  |  fl.-clusters  3-4  in.  across. 

gibbOM,  Maxim.  Differs  from  P.  triloba  in  smaller 
fls.,  rather  larger  not  cordate  lvs.  and  st.  not  leafy: 
about  9  in.  high :  lvs.  mostly  radical  and  crowded,  long- 
pctioled,  suborbicular,  the  upjsrr  ones  round-ovate  to 
ovate,  acuminate,  the  base  truncate  or  perhaps  sub- 
cordate,  pinna!  I .  lobed,  the  lobes  incised-eerratc:  fls. 
yellow,  the  corolla  distinctly  gibbous  at  base;  clusters 
flat :  lvs.  more  or  less  blistered.  Japan. 

P.  inUrmidia,  Roetn.  &  Schult.  (P.  rupestris,  Bunge.  Fedia 
rupestris,  HorU).  1-1  >i  ft.:  lvs.  pinnalifid,  the  segms.  lanceulata 
with  large  terminal  loBW  fls.  yellow,  fragrant,  in  Slay  and  June. 
Siberia.  B.M.  714  (as  V.  sibirica). — P.  nbtrim,  Juss.  ( Valeriana 
silurica,  Linn  .  1  ft.,  most  of  the  lva.  radical,  the  cauline  ones  pin- 
nate with  entire  segms.,  the  radical  long-spatulate.  serrate,  strong- 
toothed  or  entire  (even  on  same  plant):  lis.  yellow,  fragrant. 
Siberia.  B.M.  2325  (as  V.  rulheuica).  L  II  B 

PAULLiNIA  (probably  after  Simon  Paulli,  1008- 
1080,  professor  of  anatomy,  surgery,  and  botany  at 
Copenhagen).  Sapindacest.  One  species  is  a  greenhouse 
climber,  which  may  also  be  grown  as  an  upright  fem- 
like  pot-plant. 

Twining  shrubs:  lvs.  alternate,  stipulate,  compound, 
1-3-tcmate  or  pinnate,  or  decompound;  petiole  often 
winged;  Ifts.  usually  dentate,  dotted  or  minutely  lined: 
racemes  axillary,  usually  with  2  tendrils;  fls.  whitish  or 
pale,  small;  sepals  5,  the  2  upper  larger,  connate;  petals 
4,  but  there  is  a  fifth  abortive  one,  two  of  the  pelala 
smaller  and  bearing  a  scale  below  the  apex;  stamens  8; 
ovary  3-eelled,  bearing  a  3-parted  style.  Trop.  Amcr.. 
and  sparingly  in  Afr.;  species  about  140.  Distinguished 
from  allied  genera,  as  Cardiospermum,  by  the  septicidal 
fr.,  which  is  often  pear-shaped.  P.  thaliclrifalia  is  a 
handsome  stove  foliage  plant,  with  much  divided  lvs. 
somewhat  resembling  a  rue,  maidenhair,  or  davallia. 
The  fls.  are  inconspicuous,  pinkish  and  bome  in  au- 
tumn. Forty  to  fifty  years  ago,  when  the  interest  in 
foliage  plants  was  at  its  height,  this  plant  was  widely 
distributed.  It  used  to  be  trained  to  a  trellis  for  exhi- 
bition or  grown  on  the  pdlars  and  rafters  of  hothouses. 
It  is  now  a  rare  but  choice  plant  for  clothing  the  tops 
of  unsightly  tubs  in  which  palms  are  growing.  It  is 
also  excellent  for  large  vases  anil  stands  the  sun  well. 
The  voting  lvs.  have  a  pretty  bromte  tint  unless  they 
are  shaded  too  much.  The  plant  is  prop,  by  cuttings 
of  young  shoots  taken  in  early  spring.  If  the  tops  are 
pinched,  the  young  plants  will  branch  out  and  make 
handsome  specimens  in  4-  or  5-  in.  pots. 

thalictrifdlia,  Juss.  Lvs.  4—10  in.  long,  triangular  in 
outline,  3-ternately-pinnate;  pinna?  in  0-8  pairs;  pin- 
nules 4-8  pairs,  4—8  lines  long:  fls.  inconspicuous,  pink- 
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iah.  Brazil.  B.M.  5879.  Go.  51,  p.  160.  F.  1873,  p. 
124.  J.H.  III.  46:99.  G.  7: 153;  19:650.  G.M.  46:397. 
Var.  argentea,  Hort.,  has  foliage  suffused  silvery  gray. 

L.  H.  B. 

PAULO WNIA  (after  Anna  Paulowna,  princess  of  the 
Netherlands).  Scrophuiaridcr*.  Ornamental  trees, 
grown  for  their  beautiful  flowers  in  showy  panicles  and 
for  their  large  handsome  foliage. 

Deciduous,  rarely  half -evergreen:  lvs.  opposite,  long- 

Ctioled,  entire  or  sometimes  3-lobcd  or  coarsely 
jthed.  without  stipules:  fls.  in  Urinirial  panicles; 
calyx  campanulate,  5-lobed;  corolla  with  long  slightly 
curved  tube,  and  spreading  oblique  5-lobed  limb; 
stamens  4:  fr.  a  2-cefled  caps.,  loculicidaUy  dehiscent, 
with  numerous  small  winged  seeds. — About  8  species  in 
China;  in  Japan  only  cult. 

The  paulownias  are  medium-sized  or  fairly  large  trees 
with  stout  spreading  branches,  large  long-petioled 
leaves  similar  to  those  of  catalpa,  and  violet  or  nearly 
white  large  flowers  resembling  those  of  the  foxglove  or 
gloxinia  in  shape,  appearing  in  terminal  panicles  before 
or  with  the  leaves  and  followed  by  ovoid  pods  remain- 
ing on  the  tree  and  conspicuous  during  the  winter.  P. 
tomaUosa  is  fairly  hardy  in  sheltered  positions  as  far 


2776.  Paulownu  tomenlou,  showing  verumous  gruwth  of  the 
young  (hoots. 


loam,  and  in  a  sheltered  position.  The  other  species 
are  still  little  known  in  cultivation  and  are  probably 
tenderer;  they  are  great  favorites  with  the  Chinese  and 
much  planted  in  central  and  southern  China.  Propa- 
gation is  by  seeds  sown  in  spring  or  by  rook-cuttings, 
and  by  greenwood  cuttings  under  glass;  it  mav  be 
grown  also  from  leaf-cuttingB;  the  young  unfolding 
leaves  when  about  1  inch  long  are  cut  off  close  to  the 
stems  and  inserted  in  sand  under  a  hand-glass  in  the 
propagating-house. 

Paulownia  tomentota  in  southern  California  reaches  a 
height  of  40  feet  in  twenty-five  years,  with  a  spread 
nearly  as  great.  When  in  full  leaf  it  makes  a  dense 
shade.  It  starts  to  bloom  before  the  leaves  come  and 
all  is  over  before  the  tree  is  in  full  leaf.  For  this  reason 
it  is  not  a  favorite.  The  jacaranda  is  a  prettier  blue, 
more  floriferous,  lasts  three  times  as  long,  the  blooms 
continuing  until  the  tree  is  in  full  leaf.  It  is  out  of  leaf 
not  more  than  half  as  long  as  is  paulownia  and  in  mild 
winters  holds  much  of  its  foliage  throughout,  being 
properly  an  evergreen.  It  makes  as  dense  shade  as 
the  paulownia,  has  a  prettier  leaf  and  is  more  desir- 
able in  every  way.  The  growth  of  the  two  trees  is 
about  the  same  at  the  end  of  a  quarter  century.  The 
habit  of  the  paulownia  in  retaining  dry  seed-pods  on 
dead  limbs  3  or  4  feet  long  is  very  unpleasing,  and 
necessitates  a  thorough  cleaning  each  year  to  the  tip 
end  of  the  uppermost  branch— often  a  hard  task  to 
accomplish.  (Krnest  Braunton.) 

tomentfisa,  Steud.  (P.  imperuilis,  Sieb.  &  Zucc). 
Fig.  2776.  Tree,  to  40  ft.,  with  stout  spreading  branches 
forming  a  round  or  ovate  head:  lvs.  rather  long-petioled, 
broadly  cordate-ovate,  entire  or  sometimes  3-lobed, 
acuminate,  pubescent  above,  tomentose  beneath,  5-8 
in.  long  or  on  vigorous  shoots  even  larger:  panicles  to 
10  in.  long;  fls.  fragrant,  pale  violet,  1 1  y-2  in.  long; 
pedicels  and  calyx  densely  rusty  tomentose;  calyx- 
lobes  short,  rounded:  caps,  woody,  broadly  ovoid, 
pointed,  1  in.  or  somewhat  longer.  April,  May.  Cent. 

8.Z.  1:10.   B.M.  4666.  P.M. 
476;  60,  p.  130.  G.C.  111. 
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China,  cult,  in  Japan. 


10:7.  Gn.  34,  p.  79;  54,  p.  476;  60,  p.  130.  G.C 
48:277  ;  51:430,  431.  BIT.  1:85.  H.U.  4,  p. 
R.H.  1907,  p.378.  G.  35:769.  Mn.  7,  p.  171. — It  mi 
times  escaped  from  cult,  in  the  southern  states. 


north  as  Massachusetts,  but  the  flower-buds  are  usually 
■  killed  in  winter,  and  it  docs  not  flower  regularly  north 
of  New  York  City;  plants  raised  from  seed  collected  in 
Korea  have  proved  hardier  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum 
than  the  commonly  cultivated  Japanese  plant,  also 
the  var.  lanala  from  Central  China  seems  to  be  some- 
what hardier.  As  an  ornamental  foliage  plant  it  may  be 
grown  as  far  north  as  Montreal,  where  it  is  killed  to  the 
ground  every  winter,  but  throws  up  from  the  root  vigor- 
ous shoots  attaining  10  to  14  feet,  with  leaves  over  1 
foot  and  occasionally  even  2  feet  long.  If  used  as  a 
foliage  plant  and  cut  back  to  the  ground  every'  spring, 
the  young  shoots  should  be  removed,  except  one  or 
very'  few  on  each  plant;  during  the  first  years  of  this 
treatment  they  will  grow  more  vigorous  every  year,  but 
afterward  they  will  decrease  in  size,  weakened  by  the  PAVETTA  (Malabar  n 
continuous  cutting  back;  they  should  then  be  replaced  Tropical  shrubs  and  smi 
by  strong  young  plants.  Where  the  flower-buds  which  brilliant  ixoras  but  less 
are  formed  the  previous  year  are  not  killed  by  frost, 
the  paulownia  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  flowering 
trees  in  spring,  and  in  summer  the  foliage,  although  it  is 
of  somewhat  dull  color,  attracts  attention  by  the  size 
of  the  leaves.  In  temperate  climates  it  is  sometimes 
tree.  It  thrives  best  in  a  light  deep 


from  cult,  in  the  southern  states.  Var. 
p411ida,  Schneid.  (P.  impcriali*  var.  pallida,  Dode). 
Fls.  pale  or  whitish  violet:  lvs.  dull  green  above.  Var. 
lanAta,  Schneid.  (P.  imprrialu,  var.  lanata,  Dode). 
Lvs.  more  densely  yellowish  tomentose  beneath:  calyx 
more  tomentose  with  longer  acutish  lobes.  Cent.  China. 

I*.  DwMtrii,  Dodo.  Tree,  to  60  ft.:  Iv».  ..1,1  u.—  ;..<•,  with 
open  sinus  at  the  base,  tomentose  below,  to  I  ft .  long:  fls.  about  3 
in.  tun  it.  palp  lavender-purple,  not  (potted;  calyx  with  acute  tomen- 
tose lobes  and  glabrous  or  glabrcscrnt  tube;  corolla  rather  gradually 
narrowed  toward  the  base.  Cent,  and  S.  W.  China. — /'.  Fdrgtrit, 
Franch.  Tree,  to  00  ft.:  branchleta  usually  pilose:  Irs.  ; 


or  glandular  above,  slightly  pubescent  beneath,  entire  or  with  few 
coarse  teeth:  fls.  lavender  or  whitish,  2H  in.  long:  calyx  tomentose 
outside  with  triangular  acutish  lobes.  W.  China.-  /'.  F«rtuiu\, 
Hems).  Tree,  to  20  ft.:  lvs.  sub-coriaceous,  densely  tonientos* 
lielow,  ovate  nr  ovate-oblong,  to  10  in.  long:  lis.  to  4  in.  long,  white, 
spotted  purple  inside;  calyx  1  in.  long,  glabrous  outside  eicvpt  the 
acutish  lobes;  corolla  rather  gradually  narrowed  toward  the  base. 
8.  !•:  China.  P.  Silt/«if.i.  Pampanini  A  H..ru>t  Small  tree:  lvs. 
densely  brown-woolly,  narrow,  deeply  cordate,  3-5  in.  long:  fls.  in 
leafy  panicles,  *ky4iluc,  cslyx  densely  tomentose,  with  oblong 
ohtusiah  lobes.  Cent.  China. — P.  thyrtoUra.  Rehd.  Tree,  to  20  ft. : 
branchlets  and  petioles  pilose:  lvs.  ovate,  usually  truncate  at  the 
base,  sparingly  pul»escent,  often  irregularly  ami  remotrly  toothnd, 
4-6  in.  long:  fls.  with  the  lvs.,  lavender.  I  li  in.  long,  in  spike-like 
raceme  forming  terminal  panicles  about  1  ft.  long;  calyx  tomentose, 
about  'tin.  long.  Cent,  and  S.  F 


Alfred  Rehder. 
of  P.  indica).  RubiAeejt. 


Ix-ave* 


of  attention;  flowers  white  or  greenish 


i  opposite  or  ternate,  simple,  sometimes  naxti- 
,  stipules  present  and  joined  at  base:  fls,  in 
mostlv  terminal  bracted  corymbs;  calyx  top-shaped  or 
bell-sfia|>ed,  the  limb  mostly  with  4  or  5  persistent  or 
deciduous  lobes;  corolla  usually  salver-shaped,  with  a 
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cylindrical  or  funnel-shaped  commonly  slender  tube, 
the  throat  moert  ly  bearded  or  pubescent,  the  limb  pre- 
vailingly .Vparted  (rarely  4-parted)  into  oval  or  oblong 
contorted  lobes;  stamens  4  or  sometimes  5,  aflixed  at 
tbe  mouth  of  the  corolla;  style  conspicuously  exserted, 
tbe  stigma  entire  or  2-toothed:  fr.  a  pea-shaped  some- 
what fleshy  2-pyrenous  berrv.— One  hundred  or  more 
species  in  the  tropical  and  subtropical  parts  of  tbe  Old 
World,  to  the  Philippines,  with  recent  numerous  extcn- 
Trop.  Afr.  Only  a  few  of  the  species  are  in 
>d  these  are  known  as  warmhouae  or  warm 
plants. 

pavettas  an-  fine  tropical  stove  evergreens  and 
be  more  grown.  P.  bortmnica  can  be  propagated 
from  half-ripened  wood,  leaving  an  eye  and  a  leaf 
attached.  These  cuttings  may  be  put  into  2-inch  pots, 
using  a  mixture  of  fibry  peat  and  sand  in  equal  parts. 
These  pots  may  be  plunged  in  a  propagating-bed  that 
has  a  bottom  heat  of  SO"  to  H.V.  Cover  with  glass  so  as 
to  keep  a  humid  atmosphere.   It  will  take  some  little 
time  before  they  make  roots.  Keep  shaded  and  moist 
until  this  takes  place.  When  roots  are  seen  in  the  pots, 
gradually  give  more  air  until  they  are  exposed  to  the 
full  atmosphere  of  the  house.  Thev  may  also  be  propa- 
gated by  being  cut  down  well  to  make  them  throw  many 
voung  soft  cuttings  that  can  be  rooted  with  a  brisk 
bottom  beat.   P.  caffra  will  root  freely  from  cuttings 
of  young  growth,  placed  where  they  have  plenty  of 
bottom  heat.  The  pots  rnav  be  plunged  in  the  propa- 
ating-bed  up  to  the  rims.  Keep  shaded,  moist  and  close 
or  about  a  month.  The  best  season  for  tbe  increase  of 
this  class  of  plants  is  January'  to  March. — The  general 
culture  for  P.  borbonica  is  to  keep  increasing  the 
shifts  until  they  are  in  7-  or  8-inch  pots,  using  a  compost 
of  fibrous  loam  three  parts,  fibrous  peat  two  parts,  and 
well-decayed  manure  one  part.   Give  each  pot  good 
drainage.   In  the  spring  and  summer  provide  a  night 
temperature  of  70°,  with  10°  to  15°  more  by  day  with 
sun.   Supply  water  when  they  show  dryness  of  the 
hull.  Keep  well  syringed.  They  will  need  some  shade  in 
tbe  summer  to  keep  the  foliage  perfect.    In  midwinter 
the  temperature  for  night  may  be  lowered  to  about  60s. 
P.  caffra,  which  is  a  free  bloomer,  will  need  different 
culture.  It  should  be  kept  growing  by  shifting  as  the 
plants  may  require,  until  they  are  in  6-  or  7-inch  pots  or 
lancer.  For  summer  culture,  treat  the  same  as  for  P. 
borbonica  only  they  will  not  need  so  much  beat,  60°  to 
6V  being  sufficient,  with  10°  more  during  the  day.  They 
will  stand  pinching  to  make  them  bushy.  The  tempera- 
ture in  the  winter  should  be  from  50°  to  M".  The  fol- 
lowing spring  give  more  pot  room  and  grow  on  the  same 
as  before.  Give  Uquid  manure  at  intervals  in  the  grow- 
irc  season  and  by  autumn  they  will  show  bloom.  By 
pving  root  room,  with  liquid  feeding  and  by  heading 
in  annually,  they  will  bloom  for  years.  Scale  and  mealy- 
bug thrive  on  pavettas,  and  the  plants  must  be  care- 
fully watched.  (J.  J.  M.  Farrcll.) 

A.  Foliage  variegated. 

borbonica,  Hort.  A  foliage  plant  with  unknown  fls., 
referred  arbitrarily  to  thus  genus:  Ivs.  about  9  in.  long, 
oblong-acuminate,  rounded  at  the  base,  with  a  salmon- 
red  midrib,  mottled  with  light  green  on  a  dark  green 
ground.  Bourbon  Isl.  Lowe  5. 

aa.  Foliage  not  variegated. 
B.  Calyx-teeth  telaeeous  and  much  longer  than  the  tube. 

caffra,  Linn.  f.  (Ixbra  cdffra,  Poir.  P.  corymbbsa, 
Houtt.).  Shrub  with  whitish  branches,  to  6  ft.,  the 
branches  terete  and  glabrous:  Ivs.  almost  sessile,  obo- 
vate,  glabrous  (or  in  var.  pubitcena,  Sond.,  branches 
and  Irs.  pubescent),  the  margins  slightly  recurved,  to  2 
in  long;  stipules  broad  and  cuspidate:  fls.  white,  the 
tabe  }$vn.  long,  in  densely  fid.  corymbs;  calvx-teeth 
km.  Jong:  fr.  black  and  shining.  S.  Afr.  B.M.  3580. 
Cn.60,  p.  414.  J.F.  3:294. 


Sond.  Shrub,  glabrous,  with  young 
ipressed:  Ivs.  petioled,  lance-acuminate, 
attenuate  at  base,  shining,  3-4  in.  long;  stipules  cus- 
pidate-acuminate: fls.  white,  in  a  loose  corymb.  Natal. 

BB.  Calyx-teeth  ahort-triangular,  shorter  than  the  tube,  or 
aometime*  practically  wanting. 
Indies,  Linn.  A  variable  small  tree  or  bush,  common 
in  India,  extending  to  China  and  Austral.:  glabrous, 
pubescent  or  tomentose:  Ivs.  from  elliptic  to  obovate  or 
oblaneeolate  or  even  orbicular,  at  the  apex  from  obtuse 
to  caudate:  fls.  slender-stalked,  white,  fragrant,  the 
corolla-tube  !"2-?*>n-  long:  infl.  corymb-like,  terminal 


and  sessile.  B.R.  19K,  which  is  var.  polydntba.  Hook, 
f.,  with  densely  crowded  pubescent  fls.  The  secies 
has  many  synonyms.  L.  H.  B. 

pAvia:  .««iu. 

PAVdNLA  (J.  Pavon,  joint  author  of  Ruiz  and 
Pa  von 's  "Flora  Peruviana  et  Chilensis";  died  1844). 
Malraeer.  Herbs  or  shrubs,  one  or  two  of  which  are 
sometimes  grown  under  glass  as  pot  subjects,  for  the 
showy  bloom. 

Tropical  plants,  tomentose,  hispid  or  glabrescent: 
Ivs.  often  angled  or  lobed:  fls.  of  various  colors,  pedun- 
cled  or  crowded  at  the  tips  of  the  branches:  bract  lets 
5  to  many,  distinct  or  more  or  less  connate  and  resem- 
bling a  calyx,  usually  not  colored:  calvx  5-cut  or  5- 
toothed:  petals  spreading  or  convolute-connivent ; 
stamina!  column  truncate  below  tbe  apex  or  5-dcntate; 
ovary  5-loculcd,  1-ovulcd:  ripe  carpels  surrounding  the 
axis  and  separating  from  it,  rounded  or  truncate  at  top, 
sometimes  winged,  indchiscent  or  imperfectly  dehis- 
cent, prickly  or  awned.- — Species  about  100,  Cent .  Amer. 
to  Argentina;  also  in  Trop.  Afr.  and  Asia,  to  Austral, 
and  the  Pacific.  The  genus  is  more  or  less  confused 
with  Goethea,  but  that  genus,  as  usually  defined,  differs 
in  its  larger  and  more  showy  fl. -bracts  and  in  tbe 
smooth  carpels.  The  plants  in  cult,  derive  much  of 
their  interest  from  the  showy  bracts,  although  Pavonia 
is  usually  characterized  as  having  bracts  less  conspicu- 
ous than  those  of  Goethea. 

multifldra.  St.  Hil.  (P.  ttloti,  Morr.  Gotthea  muUi- 
fibra.  Nichols.).  Robust,  with  a  stout  usually  simple 
st.:  Ivs.  alternate,  6-10  in.  long,  narrowly  oblong-  or 
obovate-lanceolate,  long-acuminate,  serrate  or  dentic- 
ulate: fls.  in  a  short  terminal  corymb;  bract  lets  beneath 
the  fl.  numerous,  narrow-linear,  whorled.  red-hairy, 
curving,  in  length  about  equaling  the  rolled-together 
purple  corolla  (which  is  1-1 H  ui.  long);  calyx-segms. 
much  shorter  than  the  bractlets;  column  of  stamens  2  '  ^ 
in.  long  and  prominently  exserted.  Brazil.  B.M.  6398. 
F.M.  1877:276.— What  is  known  as  P.  intermedia  by 
gardeners  is  apparently  not  P.  intermedia,  St.  Hil. ;  it  is 
said  to  be  derived  from  P.  multiflara.  There  arc  forms  of 
P.  intermedia,  Hort.,  known  as  var.  rbaea,  var.  flori- 
bunda,  and  var.  kermeAna.  This  group  of  plants  is 
readily  grown  from  cuttings  taken  in  spring  or  early 
summer,  and  good  blooming  plants  in  6-in.  pots  may 
be  had  bv  winter.  They  grow  naturally  to  about  one 
St.,  and  should  not  be  pinched  back.    They  make 

,the  terminal  clusters  of  fls. 
..  staminal  column  with 
the  narrow  rolled  corolla  and 
i  bracts. 

splnifex,  Willd.  Shrub,  to  20  ft.,  from  S.  Amer.,  tbe 
st.  slender,  branches  few  and  virgate:  Ivs.  ovate,  cor- 
date, crenate  sometime*  angled,  pubescent  on  both 
surfaces:  fls.  large,  yellow,  not  fragrant,  the  corolla 
open;  petals  obovate;  calyx-lobes  lanceolate:  bracteoles 
5  or  more,  linear,  hairy  on  margin:  ca|w.  with  3  spines. 
B.R.  339. 

pr«m6rsa,  Cav.  Shrub  with  rodlike  branches, 
from  S.  Afr. :  Ivs.  broad-ovate  or  fan-shaped,  truncate, 
obtusely  dentate,  caneacent  beneath,  with  petiole  and 


attractive  pot 
marked  by  the 
hanging  bluish 
the  slender  con 
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setaceous  sti pules:  lis.  bright  yellow  and  dark-centered, 
single  on  axillary  pedicels  exceeding  the  Ivs.,  with 
12-14  linear  involucral  bracts:  fr.  of  downy  carpels. — 
This  and  P.  spinifex  an-  retxirtcd  in  Calif. 

P.  Makoyinn,  Morr.  (Gorthca  Makoyana,  Hook.).  I-v». 
rlliptir,  ahort-etalkrd,  with  lar^r  atiputra:  flu.  in  terminal  clu»trr», 
Rtihtrndni  by  lariic  cordat4w>vat«'  mmsnn  brartlrtn.  Bratil.  II. M. 
6427.  G.Z.  22:169. — P.  itwtptr/lArtfu,  Garrke  'tJocthea  iiemprr- 
Borena,  New  A   Mart.).    Tall:  Ivs.  elliptic,  aerrate:  fls.  usually 


terminal,  purple,  mith  brown  bractlem.  Braul. 
PAWPAW:  Carton  /'opoyo  and  Atimma. 


L.  H.  B. 


2777.  Garden  pea,  American  Wonder.  The  ill  nitration  ahows 
an  entire  plant,  cut  off  at  the  iurface  of  the  (round,  i  X  '  •  i 

PEA,  An  known  to  horticulturists,  the  pea  is  the 
seeds  and  plant  of  Pisum  sativum  and  its  many  forms, 
one  of  the  I>egumino8H\  grown  for  its  edible  weds  and 
sometimes  for  the  edible  |xxb».  (Figs.  2777-278.'}.) 

The  garden  pea  is  native  to  Kurope,  but  has  l>oen 
cultivated  from  before  the  Christian  em  for  the  rich 
seeds.  The  field  or  stock  pea  differs  little  from  the  gar- 
den pea  except  in  its  violet  rather  than  white  flowers 
and  its  small  gray  seeds.  There  are  many  varieties  and 
several  well-marked  races  of  garden  peas.  Whilst 
peas  arc  grown  mostly  for  their  seeds,  there  is  a  race  in 
which  the  thick  soft  green  pods,  with  the  inelosed 
seeds,  are  eaten.  The  common  or  shelling  peas  may  be 
separated  into  two  classes  on  the  diameter  of  the  seed 
itself. — those  with  smooth  seeds  and  those  with  wrink- 
led seeds.  The  latter  are  the  richer,  but  they  are  more 
likely  to  decay  in  wet  cold  ground,  and  therefore  are 
not  so  well  adapted  to  very  early  planting.  Peas  may 
also  be  classified  as  climbing,  half-dwarf  or  showing  u 
tendency  to  climb  and  doing  l>est  when  support  is 
provided,  and  dwarf  or  those  not  requiring  support. 
Again,  the  varieties  may  Ik1  classified  as  to  season, 
early,  second-early,  and  late.  Vilmorin's  classification 
(I**  Plant es  Potagcresi  is  its  follows: 

A.  The  pen  mum!  (smooth). 
b.  Plant  etimhing. 
c.  Seed  white, 
re.  Seed  green. 
bb.  Plant  haif-<lwarf. 
< .  Seed  white, 
cr.  Seen!  green. 
DBS.  Plant  dwarf. 
r.  Seed  white. 
CC.  Seed  green. 
aa.  The  pen  wrinkled  (divisions  ns  above). 


Left  to  themselves,  the  varieties  of  peas  soon  lone 
their  characteristics  through  variation.  They  are  mu<-h 
influenced  by  soil  and  other  local  conditions.  There- 
fore, many  of  the  varieties  arc  only  minor  Btrains  of 
some  leading  type,  and  are  not  distinct  enough  to  be 
recogniied  by  printed  descriptions. 

Garden  or  green  peas. 

Peas  are  one  of  the  earliest  garden  vegetables  to 
reach  edible  maturity.  The  date  at  which  a  mesa  of 
green  MM  could  be  gathered  used  to  be  regarded  as  an 
indication  of  a  man's  horticultural  ability.  In  modern 
times,  green  peas  grown  far  away  to  the  South  come 
to  northern  markets  while  the  ground  is  still  froxen 
and  are  eagerly  purchased  only  to  result  in  disappoint- 
ment and  a  longing  for  the  old-time  nuality.  Such  dis- 
appointment is  inevitable,  for  even  with  refrigerator  cars, 
express  trains,  and  modern  skilful  handling,  green  peat* 
grown  hundreds  of  miles  away  cannot  come  to  our 
tables  for  many  hours,  often  not  for  days,  after  they 
have  been  gathered,  and  with  an  inevitable  loss  of  the 
freshness,  which  is  essential  for  satisfactory  nuality. 

Peas  do  well  in  cool  moist  weather  and  will  germinate 
and  make  a  slow  but  healthy  and  vigorous  growth  in 
lower  temperatures  than  most  garden  vegetables.  The 
young  plants  will  even  endure  some  frost  with  little 
injury,  but  the  blossoms  and  young  |>ods  will  be 
injured  or  killed  by  a  frost  which  did  not  seem  materially 
to  check  the  growth  of  the  plant.  For  this  reason  it  u» 
generally  most  satisfactory'  to  delay  planting  until 
there  is  little  probability  of  a  frost  after  the  plants  come 
into  bloom. 

The  cultural  requirements  are  simple,  but  a  thorough 
preparation  of  the  soil  before  planting  is  desirable,  and 
the  use  of  green  and  fresh  manure  should  be  avoided. 
The  best  depth  of  planting  varies  with  the  season  and 
character  oi  the  soil,  and  early  plantings  on  clay  land 
should  be  covered  only  1  to  2  inches  deep,  while  later 
plantings  on  sandy  land  do  best  in  drills  6  or  8  inches 
deep  to  be  gradually  filled  as  the  seedlings  grow.  Gen- 
erally anything  more  than  surface  tillage  will  do  a 
growing  pea  crop  more  harm  than  good;  but  any  crust 
formed  after  rams,  particularly  while  the  plants  arc 
young,  should  be  promptly  broken  up. 

Of  the  better  garden  sorts,  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
good  seeds  arc  in  an  ounce,  and  a  half-pint  should 
plant  50  to  80  feet  of  row  and  furnish  a  sufficiency  of 
pods  for  a  small  family  for  the  week  or  ten  days  in 
which  they  would  be  in  prime  condition.  For  a  con- 
tinued supply  one  must  depend  upon  repeated  plantings. 

Most  of  the 
best  garden  varie- 
ties can  be  well 
grown  without 
trellising,  but  the 
sorts  growing  over 
2  feet  In nh  will 
do  better  if  sup- 
ported. Nothing 
better  for  this 
purpose  is  known 
than  brush  from 
the  woods,  but 
this  is  not  always 
available  and  a 
good  substitute  is 
the  wire  pea  trellis 
offered  by  most 
dealers  in  hort  i- 
cultural  supplies, 
or  a  home-made 
one  made  by 
strings  stretched  2 

to  4  inches  apart     2778.  Garden  pea,  Champion  of  England 

on  alternate  sides  <x!0 
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of  supporting,  stakes.  The  ingenuity  of  the  I 
dener  will  d«visc  good  form*  of  trellising. 

It  ■  evi<lent  that  green  peas  occupy  too  1 
to  be  a  practical  crop  for  a  city  lot  or  small  town  gar- 
den, and  generally  the  town  dweller  can  be  most  satis- 
factorily supplied  from  a  nearby  market-garden;  and  the 
great  superiority  of  freshly  gathered  local-grown  peas 
over  those  which  have  to  be  shipped  in  make  this  one  of 
the  best  of  crops  for  a  gardener  with  permanent  cus- 
tomers. The  best  cultural  methods  for  field  plantings 
do  not  differ  materially  from  those  given  for  the  garden. 
No  planting  is  so  likely  to  give  a  satisfactory  yield  both 
as  to  quantity  and  quality  as  on  an  old  clover  sod  on  a 
well-drained  clav  loam,  which  should  be  well  plowed 
in  the  fall  or  early  winter  and  the  surface  worked  into 
a  good  tilth  as  early  as  practicable  in  the  spring. 

Planting  can  be  best  done  with  a  seed-drill  so  arranged 
that  the  rows  are  12  to  36  inches  apart,  according  to 
the  variety,  with  occasional  rows  left  blank  for  con- 
in  i 


the  peas  and  delivers  them  on  a  moving 
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Picking  should  be  done  after  sundown  or  in  early 
morning  before  nine  o'clock  and  care  be  taken  not  to 
bulk  the  pods,  as  they  are  liable  to  heat  and  spoil. 

Ptat  for  canning. 

There  is  no  modern  industry  in  which  there  has  been 
greater  improvement  within  the  past  ten  or  more 
years,  both  as  to  methods  and  the  quality  of  the  prod- 
uct, than  in  the  canning  of  vegetables.  This  is  espe- 
cially noticeable  in  canned  peas.  First  there  has  been  a 
great  betterment  as  to  the  varietal  quality  of  the  stock 
used.  For  canning,  particularly  when  modem  methods 
of  harvesting  and  processing  are  used,  it  is  important 
not  only  that  the  green  peas  be  sweet  and  palatable, 
but  that  the  largest  possible  proportion  of  the  pods  shall 
be  in  prime  edible  condition  at  the  same  time,  and 
are  influenced  by  these  qualities  in  selecting 
i  for  their  plantings,  and  in  the  cultural  methods 
.  The  development  of  each  planting  is  closely 
bv  an  expert,  who  directs  that  it  be  cut  and 
delivered  at  the  factor,-  on  the  flay  when  he  judges  it 
will  be  in  the  best  condition,  the  time  for  individual 
crops  being  sometimes  modified  by  the  capacity  of  the 
farmer  to  deliver  and  the  factory  to  handle  it.  Not 
infrequently  certain  crops  are  left  to  ripen  and  be  har- 
vested as  grain  because  of  such  conditions.  In  hot  and 


sunny  weather,  the  vines  are  cut  cither  after  five  in 
the  afternoon  or  before  nine  in  the  morning,  hauled  to 
the  factory,  and  from  the  wagon  go  direct  to  a  specially 

e  peas 

inclined  belt,  which  throws  out  any 
bits  of  vines  or  pods.  They  are 
then  washed  and  graded,  and  go  to 
the  processcr.  So  promptly  is  this 
work  done  that  it  is  known  of  peas 
being  in  the  cans  and  being  cooked 
before  the  wagon  on  which  they 
were  brought  from  the  field  could 
start  for  home.  Usually  peas  put 
up  by  a  well -managed  cannery 
come  to  the  table  in  more  palata- 
ble condition  than  so -called  fresh 
peas  which  were  gathered  ten  to 
twenty-four  hours  before  and 
shipped  from  10  to 
dred  miles  to  market. 

Canners  who  are  particular  as  to 
the  labeling  of  their  output  often 
Be  para  te  it  into  different  grades, 
determined  by  the  variety  and  sire 
of  peas  and  labeled  somewhat  as 
follows: 

VarieUea               lat  2nd 
Small,  smooth  seed, 

not  over   16/64  18/64 

Small,  wrinkled  seed, 

not  over   18/64  20/64 

Large,  smooth  need, , 

not  over   20/64  22/64 

Large  wrinkled  seed. 

not  over   20/64  24/64 

Varieties  and  seed. 

Few  vegetables  have  developed  greater  varietal  dif- 
ferences affecting  their  horticultural  or  culinary  value 
than  garden  peas.  As  to  vines,  there  are  sorts  from  6 
inches  to  6  feet  in  height  and  those  which  very  rarely 
form  more  than  a  single  stem,  wliile  others  are  so 
branched  that  they  often  are  wider  than  tall;  some 
mature  their  crop  very  early  and  all  at  once,  others 
not  until  the  vines  are  fully  grown  or  continuing  through 
a  long  season;  pods  which  are  so  broad  and  long  that 
the  inclosed  peas  never  fill  them,  others  in  which  the 
growing  peas  very  often  split  the  pod  open;  peas  which 
are  green,  yellow  or  white,  smooth  and  hard;  others 
which  are  wrinkled,  distorted  and  comparatively  soft, 
even  when  fully  mature.  Very  con- 
spicuous variations  of  little  practi- 
cal importance  are  sometimes 
correlated  with  invisible  qualities 
which  are  of  great  importance. 

When  grown  for  seed,  peas  of 
the  garden  varieties  yield  a  com- 
paratively small  fold  of  increase, 
seldom  over  10  or  12  and  often  only 
2  or  3,  so  that  it  is  more  difficult 
than  with  most  vegetables  always 
to  secure  full  supplies  of  certain 
sorts,  and  seedsmen's  stocks  arc 
constantly  changing,  not  only  as  to 
character  but  name.  The  following 
are  now  very  popular  varieties: 
Extra-early  smooth-seeded — Alaska 
or  Prolific  Extra  Early;  early 
wrinkled  seeded — Thomas  Laxton, 
Gradus,  Surprise;  dwarf  Excelsior, 
cither  the  Notts  or  the  Suttons; 
midseason— Advancer,  Admiral,  ( 
Senator;  late— Champion  of  Eng- 
land, Strategem.  However,  one  278l.  Pea.  Pride  of 
should  confer  with  the  seedsmen    the  Market.  <  x  4> 
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as  to  the  moat  available  stock  best  suited  for  the 
particular  needs. 

Sugar  or  edible-podded  peas. 

These  are  a  class  little  known  in  this  country,  but 
are  largely  grown  in  Euro]»e.  They  are  characterized 
by  large  more  or  less  fleshy  and  often  distorted  pods, 
which  are  cooked  when  in  the  same  stage  of  maturity 
and  in  the  same  way  as  string  beans.  Varieties  have 
been  developed  in  which  the  pods  are  as  white,  tender, 
and  wax-like  as  those  of  the  best  varieties  of  wax- 
podded  beans. 

Field  peat. 

There  are  a  number  of  kinds  of  field  peas  in  which  the 
vines  are  very  vigorous,  hardy,  and  productive  and  the 
peas  generally  small,  hard,  and  becoming  tough,  dry, 
and  unpalatable  as  they  ripen.  In  one  variety  of  this 
class  known  as  French  Canner,  the  very  young  and 
small  peas  are  sweet  and  tender,  and  in  this  sti 
put  up  by  French  canners  under  the  name  of 
poise.''  The 


and  tender,  and  in  this  stage  are 

mnora  nnitor  tka  ngmn  i\t    "not it 

pei 

erly  commonly  used  by  canners,  and  large  quantities 


petit 
as  were  form- 


larger-seeded  Marrowfat 
iere,  and 

done  while  the 'peas  are 


are  still  packed.   If  this  is 
sufficiently  young  and  ten- 
der they  make  a  fairly  good 
product. 


Split  peas. 

Large  quantities  of  field  peas,  mostly  of  the  smaller- 
seeded  kinds,  are  used  for  split  peas,  the  preparation  of 
which  consists  in  cleaning  and  grading,  kiln-drying, 
splitting,  and  screening  out  the  hulls  and  chips  from  the 
full  half  peas.  This  is  all  done  by  special  machines, 
mostly  of  American  invention.  The  annual  consump- 
tion of  split  peas  in  the  United  States  is  about  50,000 
barrels,  of  which,  before  the  European  war,  75  per  cent 
came  from 


W.  W.  Tract. 

PEA.  Congo  P.,  Cajanus  indieut.  Everlasting  P.,  Isilhvrut  lati- 
/ottu*.  Glory  P-.  Clianlhut  Damjntri.  Hoary  P.,  Pigeon  P.,  Caja- 
nuj  induvt.  Scurfy  P.,  PtoraUa.  Sweet  P.,  Latkyrut  odontut. 


PEACH.  The  tree  and  fruit  of  Prunus  Persica  (or 
Persica  vulgarit),  widely  cultivated  in  the  United  States 
and  parts  of  Canada  for  homo  use  and  market. 

In  the  northern  prairie  states  and  on  the  plains, 
and  in  the  colder  parts  of  the  mountain  regions  of  the 
West,  the  peach  is  little  grown  or  is  even  altogether 
absent;  yet  the  range  of  adaptability  is  constantly 
extending  as  the  local  conditions  and  requirements 
known.   There  is  les 
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"fruit-belts"  than  formerly,  in 
favor  of  climate  or  location  was  supposed  to 
Some  parts  of  New  England  are  well  adapted  to  i 
mcrcial  peach-culture.  Parts  of  Canada  bordering  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  regions  in  Nova  Scotia,  are  promi- 
nent peach  districts.  Varieties  of  special  adaptability 
to  climate  and  useful  also  for  particular  purposes  have 
arisen  in  recent  years;  and  the  requirements  of  the 
peach  are  now  better  understood  than  formerly.  The 
range  of  its  cultivation  will  probably  be  considerably 
broadened  in  years  to  come. 

The  discussion  of  the  peach  is  here  comprised  in 
four  articles: 
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Poach-euUurp  in  the  South  (J.  H.  Hale)  

Peach-growing  in  California  (George  C.  Hording) . 
Protecting  peach  tree*  in  cold  climate*  (W.  Pad- 

i  of  the  peach. 

The  marked  feature  in  the  development  of  the  peach 
industry  in  the  United  States  since  about  1900  has 
been  the  extension  of  the  areas  of  commercial  peach- 
production  because  of  the  introduction  of  hardier 
varieties  such  as  Carman,  the  discovery  of  materials 
and  methods  that  make  certain  the  control  of  peach- 
scab  and  brown-rot,  and  the  organization  of  fast-freight 
and  refrigerator-car  service  that  permits  of  successful 
long-distance  shipment  of  this  perishable  fruit. 

The  introduction  of  the  San  Jose  scale  was  the  cause 
of  the  destruction  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  peach 
trees  throughout  the  country  from  about  1900  to  1907, 
the  period  of  greatest  damage  varving  to  some  extent 
in  each  district.  The  growers  who  persisted  in  the 
business  were  those  who  had  the  capital,  energy,  and 
persistence  to  take  up  the  new  problem  of  spraying,  and 
these  men  may  appropriately  be  termed  the  pioneers 
of  the  modern  peach  business. 

The  necessity  of  spraying  to  control  the  scale  also 
focused  the  attention  of  the  growers  upon  all  other 
factors  of  peach-production  except  marketing,  which 
for  the  time  presented  few  difficulties  because  of  the 
great  reduction  in  the  number  of  bearing  trees  and  the 
ability  of  the  local  markets  to  absorb  much  of  the  crop 
produced. 

Peach-scab  and  brown-rot  caused  serious  damage 
to  the  crop  annually  in  central  and  southern  peach 
districts  until  the  self-boiled  lime-sulfur  summer  spray 
was  proved  to  be  a  successful  remedy. 

The  development  of  large  commercial  areas  at  long 
distances  from  market  has  resulted  in  better  grading 
and  packing.  The  Georgia  six-basket  carrier  has 
become  the  popular  shipping  package  from  southern 
New  Jersey  to  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Texas.  (Fig.  2707.) 

Innumerable  changes  and  improvements  in  the 
growing  and  handling  of  the  crop  have  occurred  within 
the  last  ten  yean. 

The  United  States  Census  reports  show  manv  inter- 
esting facts  in  connection  with  the  extent  and  develop- 
ment of  the  peach  industry.  A  few  trees  are  found  in 
every  state  in  the  Union.  According  to  the  Census  of 
1910  only  three  states,  Wyoming,  North  Dakota,  and 
Montana,  have  less  than  5,000  trees.  Five  other  states, 
Minnesota,  South  Dakota,  Wisconsin,  Maine,  ami 
Vermont,  have  less  than  10,000  trees.  The  most  signifi- 
cant fact,  however,  is  that  twenty-six  states  reported  a 
total  of  more  than  1 ,000,000  bearing  trees  each,  which 
definitely  shows  the  extended  area  over  which  this  crop 
is  produced  to  some  commercial  degree.  The  Census 
for  1910  shows  Georgia  to  lead  in  the  total  number  of 
benring  trees  with  10,609,119;  Texas  is  second  with 
9,737,827;  and  California  is  third  with  7,829,011  trees. 
On  the  basis  of  total  number  of  trees,  however,  Texas 
leads  with  12,69fi,tU0;  California  is  second  with  12,2:18,- 
573,  and  Georgia  is  third  with  12,140,486. 
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The  Census  reports  also  indicate  the  general  trend 
of  the  industry  in  no  uncertain  way.  In  1890,  five 
states  led  prominently  in  the  total  number  of  bearing 
trees,  as  follows:  Maryland,  6,113,287;  Kansas,  4,876,- 
SU;  Delaware,  4,521,623;  Texas,  4,486,901;  and  New 
f,  4,413,568.   The  greatest  peach  district  in  the 


beginning  of  1916  is  where  and  how  can  the  crops  from 
these  trees  be  marketed  profitably. 

In  any  broad  discussion  of  the  peach  regions  of 
North  America,  the  Ontario  district  of  Canada  should 
nut  be  overlooked.  Situated  south  of  the  western  end 
of  Lake  Ontario,  climatic  conditions  are  so  modified 
that  such  yellow-fleshed  varieties  of  peaches  as  St. 
John,  Fitzgerald,  Elberta,  and  Niagara  can  be  grown 
successfully  in  large  quantities. 

The  northern  limits  of  peach-production  extend 
from  the  southeastern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  along  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  eastern  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan  as  far  north  as  the  Grand  Traverse  on 
the  44th  parallel.  This  area  is  often  termed  the  "Great 
Lakes  Beit."  Beginning  in  southwestern  and  central 


country  at  that  time  was  comprised  by  the  states  of 
Maryland,  Delaware,  and  New  Jersey,  with  a  total 
of  more  than  15,000,000  trees. 

The  three  leading  states  in  1900  were,  Michigan  with 
8,104,415  trees,  Georgia  with  7,668,639  trees,  and 
California  with  7,472,393  trees.  The  states  of 


land,  Delaware,  and  New  Jersey,  which 
comprise  one  district,  reported  a  total  of  a 
than  9,000,000  trees,  the  San  Jose  scale  and  other  factors 
having  reduced  the  total  about  6,000,000  trees.  Yet  as 
a  peach  district,  this  still  held  its  place  as  having  the 
greatest  total  number  of  trees. 

The  Census  of  1910,  however,  shows  that  this  num- 
ber was  greatly  reduced  during  the  period  from  1899 
to  1909.  having  less  than 
4,000,000  bearing  trees. 
This  great  reduction  and 
loss  was  due  largely  to  the 
introduction  of  the  scale. 
Michigan  reports  a  loss  dur- 
ing this  period  of  more  than 
5.000,000  trees,  and  Ohio 
more  than  3.000.000.  The 
following  states  made  gains 
during  this  period:  New 
Hampshire,  \  crmont,  Illi- 
nois, M:ih<>,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
Texas,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Washington,  and 
California.  Summarized  to  a  few  words,  the  Census 
indicates  that  while  the  Middle-  Atlantic  and  Great 
Lakes  districts  were  suffering  severe  destruction  of 
trees,  the  southern  and  western  districts  were  develop- 
ing. These  facts  lead  one  to  wonder  as  to  how  much  of  a 
part  the  San  Jose  scale  played  in  the  development  of 
these  latter  districts,  and  whether  such  development 
could  have  maintained  itself  in  some  cases  without  the 
good  markets  and  high  prices  occasioned  by  the  wide- 
spread destruction  of  trees  in  the  East. 

The  Census  of  1910  is  of  particular  value  in  showing 
the  recent  trend  of  the  industry,  because  the  number 
of  trees  in  bearing  and  those  not  in  bearing  were  tabu- 
lated separately. 

The  western  states,  Idaho,  Oregon,  Utah,  and 
Washington  are  increasing  their  plantings.  The  young 
trees  not  in  bearing  in  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  ana 
New  Jersey  were  greatly  in  excess  of  those  producing 
fruit  in  1909.  West  Virginia  has  also  been  planting 
peaches  extensively  in  recent  years. 

The  extensive  planting  of  peaches  in  the  eastern 
and  Middle  Atlantic  states,  following  the  earlier  de- 
struction by  yellows,  was  only  just  beginning  in  1909, 
when  the  last  Census  was  taken.  Since  that  time,  mil- 
lions of  trees  have  been  planted  and  have  come  into 
bearing.  As  a  result,  the  marketing  factor  became 
the  most  important  peach  problem  in  1915.  Southern 
districts  can  no  longer  expect  the  prices  of  former 
vears  in  the  great  eastern  markets,  the  Middle  West 
is  growing  quantities  of  peaches  and  so  also  are  the 
states  along  the  Great  Lakes.   The  problem  at  the 


Hudson  River 
Valley,  New  Jersey,  eastern  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
and  Maryland.  The  Coastal  Plain  areas  in  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  and  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland  are 
favorable  to  peach-production,  and  the  fruit  is  grown 
to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  seaboard.  Farther  south, 
the  Coastal  Plains  area  is  unfavorable  to  successful 
commercial  production  and  the  industry  is  transferred 
to  the  Piedmont  area  across  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
and  southward  to  the  Gulf  districts  in  Alabama  and 
Texas.  Florida  has  too  warm  a  climate  to  suit  the 
common  standard  varieties  of  iwach  and  has  developed 
a  special  type  from  the  South  China  race. 
The  central  or  Mississippi  Valley  district  extends 
from  Texas  across  Okla- 
homa and  Arkansas,  Mis- 
souri and  Kansas  to  Iowa, 
Illinois  and  Indiana,  practi- 
cally connecting  with  the 
Great  Lakes  area.  The 
Pacific  Coast  Belt  includes 
California,  and  areas  in 
Nevada,  Utah,  Colorado, 
Oregon,  and  Washington, 
There  are  many  areas  in 
these  so-called  "  j>each- 
belts"  that  are  not  favorable  to  peach-production,  but 
they  indicate  the  general  grouping  of  the  industry. 

I  arittiea  and  types. 

All  of  the  common  forms  of  the  peach  belong  to  tho 
species  Prunus  Persica,  but  are  sometimes  grouped 
under  the  name  Amygdalus  Persica.  The  flat  or  P cen- 
to peach  is  P.  platyearpa.  The  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  through  its  Bureau  of  Foreign 
Plant  and  Seed  Introduction,  has  secured  a  form  of 
peach  from  China  known  as  .4.  Davidiana  which  is  used 
there  as  a  stock  for  certain  cherries.  It  is  said  to  be  very 
hardy  and  may  prove  of  value  in  breeding  work,  or  as  a 
stock  for  the  peach.  Its  fruit  is  not  attractive  enough 
for  use  as  it  i 
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or  types  have  been  collected  in  China  by  Frank  N. 
Meyer,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  sent  to 
the  United  States  for  propagation  and  study.  Sec  the 
article  Prunus. 

The  common  types  of  peaches  have  been  grouped 
into  certain  races.  Onderdonk  (Rcpt.  Commr.  Agric, 


2787.  Crawford  pe*cb.  (  X  H) 

1887)  and  also  Price  have  placed  North  American 
peaches  in  five  groups:  (1)  The  l'een-to  or  flat 
peach  race,  comprising  the  variety  known  as  l'een-to 
(Fig.  2784),  and  also  the  Angel,  and  Waldo;  (2)  the 
South  China  race,  with  oval  long-pointed  fruit  with 
deep  suture  near  the  base,  represented  by  the  Honey 
(Fig.  2785);  (3)  the  Spanish  or  Indian  race,  with  very 
late  yellow  firm  often  streaked  fruit,  represented 
by  various  southern  varieties,  as  the  Cabler  (Fig.  2786), 
Columbia,  Galveston,  Lulu,  Texas,  and  Victoria;  (4) 
the  North  China  race,  with  large  mostly  cling  or 
semi-cling  fruit  and  very  large  flat  leaves,  represented 
by  the  Greensboro,  Waddcll,  and  Carman;  (5)  the 
Persian  race,  including  the  common  varieties  of  the 
mid-country  and  the  North,  as  Crawford  (Fig.  2787), 
Mountain  Rose,  and  the  like.  The  so-called  North 
China  and  Persian  tvpes  of  peaches  are  now  very  much 
mixed  in  commcrical  varieties. 

We  have  been  content  to  say  that  Elberta  (Fig 
2788)  is  of  the  North  China  typo,  when  it  is  plainly 
mixed  with  the  Persian,  and  when  studied  carefully  its 
characters  resemble  the  Persian  type  even  more  "than 
they  do  the  North  China.  Two  types  of  peach  blos- 
soms are  commonly  recognized  (as  shown  in  Fig.  2790), 
yet  there  arc  three  distinct  types,  the  large  bloom, 
typical  of  Greensboro  and  Waddcll  and  the  North 
China  type,  the  medium  bloom  of  such  varieties  as 
Klberta  and  Belle,  and  the  small  bloom  of  Early  and 
Late  Crawford,  and  others.  The  botanical  significance 
of  these  types  is  not  well  understood. 

A  double-flowered  peach  (Fig.  2789)  is  sometimes 
cultivated  as  an  ornamental,  as  well  as  a  purple-leaved 
form.  A  form  of  the  cultivated  peach  growing  wild 
near  Pekin,  large-flowered,  is  shown  in  Fig.  2791. 

Propagation . 

The  peach  is  universally  propagated  by  means  of 
the  pits  or  seeds.  A  few  are  sometimes  secured  by 
budding  upon  plum  or  even  cherry  stocks,  but  tins 
dwarfs  the  tree  and  makes  it  susceptible  to  various 
stock  troubles. 

So-called  natural  seedling  pits  or  seeds  gathered  in 
Tennessee  and  North  Carol ina  are  said  to  be  the  best 
for  propagation  work.  Such  seeds  arc  considered  to 
be  more  viable  and  to  .produce  hardier  stock  than  pits 
from  cultivated  varieties.  Considerable  quantities 
of  so-called  "seedling"  seeds  have  undoubtedly  been 
secured  from  canning  factories  and  represent  commer- 
cial varieties,  although  one  can  readily  detect  the  dif- 
ference between  them.  It  has  not  been  definitely 
shown  that  wild  seedling  pits  will  produce  a  stock  that 
is  any  more  hardy  than  that  which  might  be  secured 
from  the  pits  of  some  of  our  hardier  cultivated  varie- 
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ties.  Seeds  or  pits  for  propagation  are  treated  in  two 
ways.  Where  severe  freezing  weather  occurs  they  are 
commonlv  planted  in  the  autumn  in  nursery  rows 
from  4  to  6  feet  apart.  The  pits  are  scattered  a  few 
inches  apart  in  the  rows  and  covered  to  a  depth  of 
about  2  inches.  In  less  severe  climates,  the  pits  are 
stratified  very  shallow  in  autumn,  are  dug  up  in  the 
spring  and  the  kernels  separated  from  the  soil  and 
shells,  and  planted  in  nursery  rows.  By  this  method, 
any  pit  or  seed  which  is  not  cracked  open  by  the 
action  of  the  frost  may  be  broken  bv  the  use  of  a 
hammer.  Pits  not  affected  by  the  frost  usually  fail 
to  grow  the  first  season,  but  may  do  so  the  second 
year. 

The  pits  should  be  planted  in  good  soil  and  be 
given  careful  cultivation  so  that  the  seedlings  will  be  at 
least  24  to  30  inches  high  by  the  latter  part  of  August 
of  the  first  season,  and  in  condition  for  budding.  The 
buds  are  inserted  the  latter  part  of  August  or  early  in 
September,  and  simply  become  united  with  the  seedling 
stock  without  making  any  growth.  Early  the  following 
spring  the  seedlings  arc  cutback  just  above  the  inserted 
buds,  and  all  shoots  developing  from  buds  of  the  stock 
itself  are  kept  rubbed  off.  In  this  way  the  desired  bud 
develops  into  a  vigorous  well-branched  shoot  or  tree 
which  should  be  from  3  to  6  feet  high  at  the  close  of 
the  season's  growth,  and  is  ready  for  sale  that  fall  or 
the  following  spring.  So-called  "June  buds"  are 
secured  by  budding  vigorous  seedlings  in  June  and 
selling  the  resulting  trees  in  the  fall  or  the  spring  fol- 
lowing. Such  trees  are  smaller  and  are  seldom  equal 
to  one-year-old  trees  except  possibly  for  planting  in 
the  South.  In  Fig.  2792,  at  the  left,  is  a  well-branched 
one-year-old  nursery  tree:  at  the  right  a  slender  tree 
of  the  same  age  and  height,  and  in  the  center  a  June 
bud. 

The  question  as  to  whether  trees  should  be  propa- 
gated north  of  the  region  in  which  they  are  grown  is  a 
common  one.  Evidence  has  shown  that  it  makes  little 
difference  as  to  the  latitude  in  which  the  trees  are  raised 
if  they  are  well  grown  and  are  free  from  injurious 


2788.  Elbert,  peach.  (  X  nwly  H) 


insects  and  diseases.  It  is  generally  l»cst,  however, 
to  purchase  trees  as  near  at  hand  as  good  ones  may  lie 
secured. 

The  ideal  climate  for  the  peach  is  one  in  which  the 
winter  extremes  do  not  go  much  lower  than  zero  at 
any  time,  and  no  warm  periods  of  many  days'  duration 
occur  in  winter.  The  absence  of  late  spring  frosts  and 
presence  of  bright  sun  during  the  ripening  period  are 
also  important  essentials.  Extremes  of  either  warmth 
or  cold  in  winter  are  almost  equally  detrimental. 
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Sod. 

The  peach  will  succeed  upon  a  wide  range  of  soil- 
types,  but  prefers  a  sandy  loam.  It  will  also  develop 
exceptionally  well  upon  gravelly  or  stony  loams,  if 
deep  and  well  drained.  Heavy  ]>oorly  drained  soils 
should  be  avoided.  It  also  thrives  on  sands. 

Site  and  elevation. 

The  type  of  peach-growing  business  one  expects  to 
engage  in  has  much  to  do  with  the  kind  of  location 
and  site  that  should  be  chosen. 

A  successful  local  market  business  may  be  established 
even  upon  disconnected  areas  and  at  some  disadvan- 
tage. But  extensive  peach  plantings  for  supplying  the 
wholesale  markets  should  be  planted  upon  uniformly 
favorable  areas  near  good  shipping-points  and  where 
plenty  of  labor  is  available.  Locations  should  be 
sought  where  peaches  can  be  grown  and  placed  on  the 
market  cheaply  because  of  large  annual  yields  and  low 
cost  of  production  and  marketing. 

The  elevation  above  sea-level  at  which  peaches  are 
planted  in  any  region  is  a  most  important  matter.  It 
is  not  sufficient  that  the  orchard  be  on  land  that  is 
higher  than  its  immediate  surroundings.  In  some 
localities  an  elevation  of  150  to  200  feet  is  sufficient  to 
secure  good  yields,  while  in  others  one  must  seek  alti- 
tudes of  800  to  900  feet,  or  even  more,  for  successful 
crops.  The  site  of  the  orchard  should  also  be  readily 
accessible,  so  that  fertiliaers,  spray  materials,  and 
packages  can  be  delivered  cheaply  and  so  that  the  crop 
may  Be  picked,  packed,  and  shipped  economically. 
Uneven  land  broken  up  by  gullies  or  wet  areas  is  to  be 
avoided,  as  well  as  hilly  areas  that  are  difficult  to  reach 
by  team  and  expensive  to  manage. 

The  particular  exposure  is  not  important  in  a  rela- 
tively flat  country.  In  hUly  or  mountainous  sections, 
it  may  become  so.  Severely  exposed  situations  should 
be  avoided,  as  well  as  warm  pocketed  areas.  Some  pro- 
tection from  severe  prevailing  winds  is  most  desirable 
and  does  not  increase  the  danger  of  too  early  blooming 
if  good  air-drainage  prevails. 

Establishing  the  orciiard. 

A  well-defined  plan  should  be  drawn  up  before  plant- 
ing is  begun.  The  peach  is  a  relatively  short-lived  tree, 
and  packing-houses  and  permanent  buildings  should 

be  located  in  con- 


*  '  2790.  Bloom  of  larte- 

2799.  Bloom  of  double-flowered      flowered  and  sroatl-flow- 
poach.  (  X  tf>  ««1  peaches.  ( X  H) 
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The  selection  of  varieties  must  be  made  previous  to 
the  planting  of  the  orchard.  Specific  recommendations 
for  each  district  cannot  be  given  in  a  brief  article,  but 
some  general  statements  as  to  the  variety  question 
follow.  Yellow-fleshed  peaches  are  preferred  by  most 


2791.  Chinese  peach,  a*  crown  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  from 
seed*  of  wild  tree,  m  China.  (  XH) 
See  Garden  and  Forest,  5  : 438. 


markets.  Such  varieties  as  Mountain  Rose,  Reeves, 
Stump,  Oldmixon,  and  the  Crawfords  arc  falling 
behind  in  popularity  except  in  a  few  localities.  Better 
varieties  are  needed  commercially.  Carman  and  Belle 
(of  Georgia)  arc  rapidly  gaining  in  commercial  impor- 
tance. New  varieties,  such  as  the  J.  H.  Hale,  are 
demanding  recognition.  Elberta  is  still  the  most  popu- 
lar single  variety.  It  is  the  most  widely  successful 
commercial  variety  of  any  of  our  tree-fruits.  In  mak- 
ing a  choice  of  commercial  varieties  for  any  section,  a 
few  hardy  sorts  that  are  known  to  do  well  in  the 
locality  are  the  safest  to  plant.  One  should  also  have 
enough  trees  of  each  variety  for  economical  growing 
and  marketing. 

Vigorous  one-year-old  trees  that  will  caliper  %  to  H 
inch  and  are  from  3  to  5  feet  in  height,  as  illustrated  at 
the  left  in  Fig.  2792,  are  an  ideal  sue  to  plant.  They 
should  be  free  from  yellows  or  little-peach  or  rosette, 
root-gall,  scale,  peach-borers,  or  other  injurious  peach 
enemies. 

Fall  planting  is  successful  with  well-ripened  trees  in 
localities  in  which  the  winter  weather  is  not  severe  and 
where  soils  are  sandy  and  well  drained.  In  northern 
districts,  fall  planting  is  less  likely  to  be  successful.  In 
spring  planting,  the  land  should  be  prepared  and  the 
trees  set  as  early  as  soil  conditions  permit. 

The  trees  should  be  set  about  20  feet  apart  each  way 
under  average  conditions.  In  some  localities  18  feet 
is  sufficient  distance,  while  in  others  25  feet  is  not  too 
much. 

Vegetable  crops,  such  as  peas,  beans,  tomatoes,  and 
potatoes,  may  be  grown  between  the  rows  of  young 
peach  trees  for  the  first  and  second  seasons,  after  which 
the  practice  is  of  doubtful  economy. 

Tillage. 

The  apple  is  sometimes  grown  successfully  under  the 
sod-mulch  system,  but  attempts  to  manage  the  peach 
in  the  same  wav  have  commonly  resulted  in  failure. 
The  soil  of  the  orchard  should  be  plowed  or  disced  into 
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a  fine  mellow  condition  in  the  spring  as  soon  as  it 
becomes  dry  enough  to  "work"  well.  This  Btate  of 
tillage  should  then  be  maintained  until  about  mid- 
season  by  frequent  harrowing.  The  time  when  culture 
varies  with  the  locality  and  the  variety. 


2702.  Difleront  form*  of  peach  tr 


It  is  seldom  possible  to  cultivate  later  than  ten  days  or 
two  weeks  previous  to  the  ripening  of  the  fruit,  as  the 
branches  become  bent  down  with  the  crop.  Early  vari- 
eties should  commonly  receive  one  or  more  cultiva- 
tions after  the  crop  has  been  picked.  In  the  South, 
tillage  is  often  stopped  in  bearing  orchards  in  late 
June,  while  in  the  North  it  is  continued  until  lata 
July.  In  dry  seasons,  late  varieties  require  additional 
culture  to  reach  good  size.  A  large  proportion  of 
vegetable  matter  in  the  Boil  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  production  of  large  fruit,  especially  in  dry  seasons. 
Cover-crops  should  be  grown  wherever  possible. 

Fertilizing. 

Kate  and  character  of  growth  is  a  great  limiting 
factor  in  peach-production.  A  certain  amount  of 
growth  is  necessary  to  maintain  vigor  and  a  proper 
number  of  flower -buds.  The  extent  and  time  of 
greatest  growth  determines  size,  color  and  quality  of 
fruit  to  a  marked  degree.  The  application  of  plant-food 
or  fertilizers  is  a  feature  of  orchard  practice  that 
directly  concerns  rate  of  growth. 

Trees  in  full  bearing  should  make  an  annual  growth  of 
at  least  12  to  18  inches  at  the  tips  of  leading  branches 
in  most  peach  regions  to  maintain  a  maximum  produc- 
tion. Fruit-growers  should  apply  fertilizers  to  secure  a 
growth  according  to  their  sod  type  and  its  conditions. 
If  such  a  growth  is  obtainable  without  fertilizer,  its 
application  may  prove  detrimental,  while  if  the  soil  is 
thin  and  poor,  heavy  fertilizing  will  be  required  for 
good  results. 

Under  the  average  conditions,  the  equivalent  of 
100  pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  150  pounds  muriate  of 
potash,  and  400  pounds  acid  phosphate  will  not  be 
found  to  be  excessive,  and  additional  nitrate  will  be 
needed  in  many  cases.  In  districts  where  the  winters 
are  severe,  however,  nitrogenous  fertilizers  must  be 
applied  sparingly. 

Pruning. 

Two  distinct  tyjies  of  pruning  are  practised  with  the 
peach.  One  is  to  allow  the  tree  to  form  its  own  particu- 


lar habit  of  development  except  to  thin  out  the  branches 
somewhat  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  2794  as  contrasted 
with  Fig.  2793.  Figs.  2795  and  2796  show  other  exam- 
ples of  this  treatment.  The  other  is  to  practise  annual 
cutting  back  of  the  branches  as  well  as  thinning  out,  to 
produce  a  strong  compact  and  yet  well-spread  tree,  as 
illustrated  in  Fig.  2797.  The  first  method  may  result 
in  the  somewhat  earlier  production  of  fruit,  as  much 
pruning  tends  to  delay  fruiting.  Trees  whose  main 
branches  arc  not  cut  back  annually  are  more  likely  to 
suffer  from  breakage  not  only  in  seasons  of  heavy 
crops,  but  also  during  ice-storms  in  winter.  On  each 
tree,  also,  the  vigorous  fruit-bearing  parts  tend  to 
extend  farther  away  from  the  main  trunk  each  year. 
Fig.  2793  illustrates  the  habit  of  growth  assumed  by  an 
unpruned  tree. 

The  peach  produces  its  fruit-buds  upon  the  one- 
year-ola  wood-growth.  On  vigorous  twigs  the  buds 
commonly  occur  in  groups  of  three,  as  illustrated  in 
Figs.  2798,  2799,  the  two  outer  buds  being  flower-buds 
and  the  center  bud  a  leaf-bud.  Sometimes  all  three 
buds  are  flower-buds  and  sometimes  only  one.  Single 
flower-buds  may  frequently  occur  also. 

Many  fads  in  pruning  prevail,  which  have  no  eco- 
nomic bearing  upon  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  crop. 
The  height  to  wnich  the  trees  should  he  cut  back  when 
planted  varies  with  different  growers,  but  from  18  to 
24  inches  is  a  good  average.  Some  prefer  the  extreme 
of  6  inches,  but  such  low  trees  often  make  borer- 
removal  difficult. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  season's  growth,  the  real 

E riming  of  the  tree  begins.  At  that  time  the  main 
ranches  of  the  tree  should  be  chosen.  The  best  three 
or  four  well-placed  branches  should  be  chosen  to  form 
the  framework  for  the  future  top  of  the  tree  as  illus- 
trated in  Figs.  2800.  2801.  These  should  be  distributed 
upon  the  trunk  ana  not  issue  from  the  same  point, 
although  on  different  sides,  as  in  Fig.  2802.  In  some 
cases  a  tree  mav  have  developed  only  a  single  irregu- 
lar shoot  and  this  will  then  require  severe  cutting  bark 
to  encourage  branching  at  the  desired  height.  Fig. 
2803  shows  a  good  two-year-old  tree,  low-headed. 

When  several  side  branches  occupy  much  the  same 
space  or  cross  one  another,  a  choice  of  one  should  be 
made  and  the  remainder  pruned  off.  The  amount  of 
cutting-back  to  be  practised  at  the  close  of  the  first 
season  upon  the  main  branches  selected  for  the  perma- 
nent framework  of  the  tree  depends  on  the  form  of 
the  tree.  If  it  is  compact,  vigorous,  and  of  the  desired 
form,  the  cutting  back  of  each  tip  to  the  first  good 
side  branch  is  all  that  is  necessary.  Should  one  main 
branch  be  irregular  in  growth,  more  severe  pruning 
is  desirable. 
Severe  cutting- 
back,  save  in  the 
case  of  poorly 
formed  trees, 
onlv  delays 
fruiting  and  ui- 
the  ex- 


pense. 

During  the 


the  necessity  for 
severe  winter 
pruning  may  be 
prevented  by  the 
rubbing  off  of 
any  shoots  that 
tend  to  develop 
as  suck  ere  low 
down  upon  the 
trunk,  or  in  the 
center  of  the 
tret?  where  they 
are  not  wanted. 
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and  the  pinching  back  of  the  tips  of  any  branches  that 
tend  to  develop  in  an  irregular  manner.  The  removal 
of  shoots  should  be  done  before  they  are  more  than  an 
inch  or  two  in  length.  The  pinching  back  of  irregular 
•hoots  should  be  accomplished  in  June  or  early  July 
before  they  are  more  than  18  or  20  inches  in  length. 
The  removal  of  much  growth  and  foliage  in  the  summer 
may  cause  a  severe  check  to  the  tree. 

The  annual  dormant-season  pruning  beginning  with 
the  second  vear  should  be  somewhat  as  follows:  The 
main  branches  will  develop  numerous  side  branches 
and  the  strongest  and  best  placed  of  these  should  be 
retained.  A  well-formed  tree  is  not  only  agreeable  to 
look  upon,  but  furthermore  the  maximum  production 
of  good  fruit  is  secured  only  when  the  greatest  possible 
of  vigorous  fruit-bearing  surface  is  properly 
to  light .  The  annual  cutting  back  of  the  leading 


to  the  first  good  side  branch  will  result  in 
well-spread  vigorous  trees.  The  cutting  of  a  branch  to 
an  "outside  bud,"  however,  does  not  change  the  direc- 
tion of  growth  of  that  branch  to  anywhere  near  the 
same  degree.  The  cutting  back  of  the  branches  causes 
a  thickening  of  the  top,  and  some  thinning  out  of 
shoots  and  branches  is  necessary,  otherwise  the  fruit 
will  lack  color. 

A  central  leader  is  avoided  in  the  pruning  of  peach 
trees,  and  any  shoots  which  tend  to  shut  out  the  light 
from  the  center  of  the  tree  should  be  kept  pruned  back 
and  not  allowed  to  become  more  than  fruiting  twigs. 
The  general  form  of  the  tree  should  be  about  complete 
at  the  close  of  the  third  or  fourth  summer  after  plant- 
ing, and  the  annual  pruning  will  largely  consist  of  the 
removal  of  any  broken  branches  and  the  cutting  back 
of  the  annual  growth  on  each  branch  about  one-third 
or  one-half,  according  to  the  variety  and  the  amount  or 
length  of  growth.  Pruning  is  often  the  most  economi- 
cal method  of  thinning,  and  this  point  should  not  be 


After  peach  trees  have  fruited  for  several  years, 
they  commonly  require  a  severe  cutting  back  to  reduce 
the  size  of  the  top  and  to  secure  more  vigorous  wood. 
Such  a  cutting  back  should  be  practised  whenever  the 
fruit-buds  are  destroyed  in  winter.  All  branches  may 
be  cut  back  into  wood-growth  formed  the  two  or  three 
previous  seasons.  It  is  never  advisable  to  saw  the  main 
branches  back  to  mere  stubs  a  foot  or  more  in  length 
except  upon  young  trees  that  are  to  be  top-worked. 

Thinning  the  fruit. 

Thinning  is  now  a  regular  feature  of  good  orchard- 
Small  fruit  sells  for  low  prices  at  all 
times  and  in  seasons 
of  heavy  crop-pro- 
duction can  hardly 
be  disposed  of  at 
any  price.  When 
trees  are  allowed  to 
mature  as  much 
fruit  as  will  set  in 
a  favorable  season, 
much  breakage  of 
branches  is  the 
usual  result.  The 
?recn  fruits 
be  t  h inn >" i i 
as  soon  as  the  so- 
called  "drop"  or  the 
natural  thinning 
occurs.  Some- 
times this  fails  to 
take  place  and  then 
the  fruit  should  be 
thinned  as  soon  as 
it  is  about  the  size  of 
a  shelled  hickorv- 
Thinning  the 


fruits  to  not  less  than  6  inches  apart  will  not  reduce 
the  yield  of  the  tree,  and  8  inches  apart  is  not  too  much 
to  secure  extra-large  fruit,  especially  upon  such  sorts 
as  Waddcll,  Crosby,  Mountain  Rose,  ana  Stump,  which 
tend  to  be  small  to  medium  in  size  under  average 
conditions. 

Harvesting  the  fruit. 

This  part  of  the  peach  business  really  begins  as  soon 
as  a  crop  is  definitely  assured  for  the  season.  The 


necessary  number  of  packages  should  be  purchased, 
the  packing-house  put  in  order,  and  arrangements  made 
for  the  needed  number  of  teams,  trucks,  pickers, 
packers,  and  other  labor. 

When  the  fruit  is  ready  to  pick,  the  work  should  bo 
organized  with  one  man  in  constant  charge  in  the 
orchard.  He  should  direct  the  pickers  and  see  that 
each  one  picks  all  the  fruit  that  is  mature  enough  at 
any  one  tune  and  yet  does  not  take  off  that  which  is 
too  green.  An  efficient  picking-crew  is  necessary  in 
order  to  secure  good  results  at  the  packing-house. 

White-fleshed  peaches  change  from  a  light  green  to 
a  cream-white  ground-  or  under-color  as  they  mature. 
So-called  yellow-fleshed  varieties  change  from  a  yellow- 
ish green  to  various  shades  of  yellow  or  orange  as  they 
ripen.  Pickers  should  be  instructed  to  determine  the 
maturity  of  a  fruit  by  its  color,  and  be  corrected  if  they 
attempt  to  test  it  by  pressure  with  the  fingers.  Good 
pickers  will  harvest  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  sixteen- 
quart  baskets  a  day  from  well-pruned  trees. 

The  fruit  is  not  uncommonly  picked  directly  into  the 
package  in  which  it  is  sold,  but  this  practice  is  rapidly 
passing  in  favor  of  a  distinct  picking-basket.  The  most 
common  type  in  use  is  a  round  flat-bottomed  wooden 
Btave  basket  of  sixteen  quarts  capacity. 

A  low-wheeled  wagon  is  best  adapted  for  hauling 
the  fruit  from  the  orchard  to  the  packing-house. 

Packing  the  fruit  for  market. 

Some  sort  of  a  packing-house  is  necessary  when  any 
considerable  amount  of  fruit  is  handled.  A  shelter 
against  rain  is  imperative  to  prevent  the  warping  of 
wooden  packages.  Rapid  work  in  packing  can  best  be 
organized  in  a  building  with  a  wooden  or  cement  floor 
and  where  stencils  and  tools  can  be  kept  in  order.  A 
long  and  relatively  narrow  packing-house  with  large 
doors  upon  either  side  is  likely  to  prove  the  most  eco- 
nomical for  the  handling  of  the  fruit. 

Packages,  tables,  and  box-  or  crate-presses  should  be 
arranged  in  a  way  to  promote  rapid  and  efficient  work. 
No  distinct  grades  of  peaches,  unfortunately,  have 
become  recognized  in  any  broad  way.  Persons  em- 
ployed as  packers  should  be  chosen  for  their  honesty 
antl  interest  in  the  business  as  well  as  for  their  rapidity 
in  filling  the  r 
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The  common  commercial  packages  now  in  use  arc 
the  sixtecn-quart  Jersey  or  Delaware  basket  and  its 
modifications,  the  Georgia  six-basket  carrier,  the  Michi- 
gan bushel  and  half-bushel,  the  Climax  basket  (Fig. 

280-1)  and  the  western  or 
California  box. 

Packages  often  arrive 
on  the  market  in  bad 
:  - *'Jw  V  v'*  •  '*  i-  ^l^  '-     condition  because  they 

have  not  been  suffi- 
ciently well-filled  at  the 
orchard.  The  fruit  must 
be  packed  tightly  enough 
so  that  it  cannot  move 
in  the  package  during 
transit. 

Simple  mechanical 
graders  have  been  used 
for  some  time  in  some  of 
the  peach  regions,  but 
have  never  been  entirely  satisfactory.  The  new  types 
of  graders  are  still  in  the  experimental  stage.  See  Pack- 
ages, page  2420,  for  description  of  types  of  fruit-graders. 

Mark**. 

All  the  large  cities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
in  addition  to  the  local  towns,  consume  large  quantities 
of  peaches.  A  grower  who  is  situated  near  a  large 
local  market  can  allow  his  fruit  to  become  well-ripened 
and  haul  it  by  wagon  or  truck  without  requiring  other 
transportation  facilities.  Much  of  the  crop  must  go  to 
market  by  rail,  however,  and  if  in  transit  more  than  a 
few  hours,  some  refrigeration  is  necessary.  Refrigerator 
cars  are  employed  for  this.  The  large  so-called  "Fruit- 
Growers  Express"  or  "Dispatch  Cars"  will  hold  five 
and  one-half  tons  of  ice  and  are  capable  of  carrying  448 
Georgia  carriers  in  four  tiers,  or  5.rx8  crates  in  five  tiers. 

All  crates,  boxes,  or  baskets  should  be  so  arranged 
when  placed  in  refrigerator  cars  as  to  allow  of  a  tree 
circulat  ion  of  air. 

Precooling  of  peaches  previous  to  shipment  is 
practised  to  some  extent  ,  but  is  not  yet  common.  One 
who  engages  in  peach-production  upon  a  large  scale 
cannot  depend  upon  local  markets  to  take  his  entire 
crop  at  a  profit  and  must  be  prepared  to  ship  to  the 
wholesale  markets.  The  ideal  shipment  is  the  car- 
load. To  ship  at  least  a  carload  of  fruit  constantly, 
one  needs  to  have  from  about  1,000  to  1,200  trees  of 
each  variety  in  full  bearing. 

Insects. 

The  most  serious  insect  enemies  of  the  peach  are 
the  borer,  San  Jose  scale,  and  curculio.  A  few  years 
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2797.  Headed-in  peach  tree. 

ago  the  scale  was  considered  the  mast  troublesome  of 
the  three,  but  the  borer  is  now  the  most  difficult  to 
control.  The  mature  insect  is  wasp-like  in  appearance, 
the  male  shining  steel-blue  in  color  with  an 


yellow  band  about  the  abdomen,  while  the  female  is  of 
a  deeper  and  duller  color.  The  eggs  are  laid  on  the 
trunk  near  the  ground  from  June  to  as  late  as  Septem- 
ber, or  possibly  October.  The  "grubs"  hatch  and  work 
their  way  under  the  bark  and  there  feed  upon  the 
inner  bark  for  about  twelve  months,  when  a  case  is 
formed  of  the  "sawdust"  and  other  materials,  in  which 
the  pupa  stage  is  passed.  One  or  two  borer  larva*  may 
completely  girdle  a  nursery  tree,  while  several  may 
accomplish  similar  damage  on  a  young  tree  in  the 
orchard.  In  any  case  the  infested  tree  is  greatly  weak- 
ened. The  presence  of  borers  is  easily  detected  by  the 
mass  of  gum  and  "chewings"  at  the  base  of  the  tree. 

A  great  variety  of  materials  has  been  tested  as 
coatings  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  borers,  but  none 
has  proved  to  be  entirely  successful.  The  y* 
expansion  of  the  bark  because  of  growth  /i 
causes  numerous  cracks  in  the  coating  of 
most  materials  that  arc  applied  and  the 
borers  gain  entrance.    A  soft  grade  of 
asphaltum  applied  to  the  trunk  for  a  few 
inches  above  and  below  ground  is  a  promising 
material  now  under  test .  Lime  -sulfur,  white- 
wash, and  other  materials  may  have  some 
value  as  repellants,  but  are  not  very  efficient. 

The  common  practice  is  to  remove  the 
soil  to  a  depth  of  0  to  8  inches  about  the 
trunks  of  the  trees  in  earlj'  spring  and  to 
kill  the  borers  by  means  of  a  knife  and  a 
short  piece  of  wire.  Some  growers  examine 
their  trees  in  autumn,  but  there  is  danger 
of  winter  injury  unless  the  soil  is  put  back 
before  severe  winter  weather  occurs. 

The  San  Jose  scale  is  now  easily  con- 
trolled by  a  thorough  dormant-season  spray- 
ing of  lime-sulfur  diluted  to  a  specific  gravity 
of  1.03  to  1.04. 

The  plum-curculio  is  a  small  snout  beetle 
about  14  inch  in  length  with  four  irregular 
humps  upon  the  wing-covers.  It  is  dark 
mottled  gray  in  color  with  black  markings.  27W. 
The  principal  damage  caused  by  this  insect  Fruit-bud» 
is  during  seasons  of  light  crops  or  upon  trees  of  ,h*  v**Qh 
just  coming  into  bearing  when  the  loss  of  w^d  ^ 
a  proportion  of  the  green  fruits  reduces  tween. 
the  crop.  In  seasons  of  heavy  crops,  the 
loss  of  a  proportion  of  the  green  fruit  may  not  prove 
to  be  of  economic  importance.  The  beetle  appears 
in  the  orchard  about  blooming  time  and  feeds  on 
the  foliage  until  the  calyces  are  shed  from  the  fruits, 
when  egg-laying  begins.  If  the  egg  hatches,  the  larva 
makes  its  way  to  the  center  of  the  peach  and  feeds 
upon  the  developing  germ,  causing  the  fniit  to 
fall  from  the  tree  later.  The  mature  beetle  may  also 
do  considerable  feeding  \i\ron  the  outside  of  the  peach 
while  it  is  still  small,  causing  irregular  blemishes  that 
may  markedly  effect  the  commercial  value  of  the  fruit. 
The  curculio  is  most  troublesome  when  the  orchard  is 
surrounded  by  grasslands  and  hedgerows  of  weeds  and 
native  trees.  When  much  of  the  area  is  under  cultiva- 
tion ami  good  orchard  practice  prevails,  the  damage  ia 
greatly  reduced.  A  spraying  of  arsenate  of  lead  just  after 
the  petals  fall,  and  again  just  as  the  calvces  are  shedding 
from  the  fruits,  will  destroy  many  of  the  curculio.  It  is 
best  to  combine  the  lead  with  the  self-boiled  lime-sulfur 
to  secure  a  better  distribution  of  the  lead  and  prevent 
anv  burning  of  foliage  by  an  inferior  product. 

The  bark-beetle  is  a  small  black  insect  not  more 
than  Vi  inch  in  length  that  attacks  the  bark  upon 
weakened  trees,  causing  gum  to  exude  in  spots  upon  the 
trunk  and  branches.  Fortunately,  the  insect  usually 
causes  little  or  no  damage  to  vigorous  healthy  trees  and 
its  presence  indicates  that  some  other  factor  is  really  to 
blame,  although  it  is  sometimes  reported  on  healthy 
trees.  The  black  peach  aphis  is  occasionally  trouble- 
:  upon  light  soils,  but  good  culture  and  a  vigorous 
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prevents  any  serious  check  to  the 

Various  beetles  and  grasshoppers  may  cause  some 
damage  at  times  by  feeding  upon  the  peach,  such 
injuries  being  most  common  in  orchards  in  ■  ' 
or  weeds  are  allowed  to  grow  freely. 


The  peach  is  subject  to  the  attacks  of  a  considerable 
number  of  diseases.  The  most  difficult  to  combat  are 
yellows,  little-peach,  and  rosette.  The  causes  of  these 
tii^-iws  are  still  unknown.  Some  suggest  the  preWBM 
of  a  fungus,  others  an  organism  too  small  to  be  detected 
by  the  ordinary  microscope,  and  there  is  also  the  possi- 
bility of  enzymes. 

■  The  advanced  stages  of  yellows  are  indicated  by  a 
prematuring  of  the  fruit  from  a  few  days  to  at  least 
two  weeks  in  advance  of  the  normal  season.  Such  fruit 
is  commonly  red-spotted  and  blotched  in  its  coloring 
and  may  be  insipid  or  bitter  in  flavor.  Affected  trees 
may  also  develop  sickly  wiry  twig-growths  on  the 
trunks  and  branches. 

Little-peach  is  indicated  by  a  characteristic  drooping 
of  the  foliage  and  by  the  fact  that  the  fruit  is  smaller 
and  matures  later  than  the  fruit  on  healthy  trees. 

Rosette  occurs  only  in  southern  districts  and  is 
readily  distinguished  by  the  tufts  of  leaf-development. 
This  disease  is  fatal  within  twelve  months  in  many 
instances. 

,  It  is  not  known  whether  these  diseases  are  entirely  dis- 
tinct or  not,  but  they  have  been  so  regarded.  Yellows  and 
little-peach  attack  all  varieties  in  about  the  same  pro- 
portion. Infection  does  not  appear  to  take  place  through 
the  sod,  flowers,  or  seed.  These  diseases  can  readily  be 
transmitted  to  healthy  trees  or  stocks,  however,  by  bud- 
ding. Buds  taken  from  the  apparently  healthy  parts  of 
diseased  trees  have  invariably  reproduced  the  diseases. 

The  recognition  of  early  stages  of  yellows  and  little- 
peach  have  shown  that  these  diseases  are  too  frequently 
distributed  in  nursery  stock.  It  is  now  known  that  a 
tree  may  be  infected  with  either  of  these  diseases  for 
three  of  four  years  without  showing  any  prominent 
symptoms.  When  good  growing  conditions  are  pro- 
vided, the  true  state  of  affairs  may  be  masked  for  a 
time,  but  a  check  to  growth  will  result  in  the  prompt 
appearance  of  the  advanced  stages  of  disease. 

Many  cases  of  so-called  "cures"  of  vellows  have  been 
announced,  but  all  have  been  without  sound  basis.  Too 
often  trees  affected  with  borers,  winter  injury  and  other 
troubles  are  considered  to  be  affected  with  yellows. 
Diseased  trees  should  be  destroyed  as  soon  as  detected. 
When  srueh  trees  are  left  in  an  orchard,  the  disease 
spreads  to  surrounding  trees  until  all  are  affected.  If 
all  diseased  trees  were  destroyed  annually  in  any  dis- 
trict and  no  diseased  nursery  trees  were  introduced,  the 
annual  loss  could  readily  be  kept  as  low  as  1  per  cent, 
without  much  doubt.  Yellows  attacks  Japanese  plums 
as  well  as  peaches,  and  this  should  not  be  overlooked 
in  control  work. 

Peach  leaf-curl,  brown-rot,  peach-scab  and  mildew 
are  fungous  diseases  of  the  peach  which  cause  much 
damage  annually.  The  leaf-curl  attacks  the  foliage  in 
early  spring  just  as  the  leaf-buds  open,  and  the  leaves 
become  curled,  thickened,  and  distorted.  The  tips  of 
ehoots  mav  also  become  affected  and  the  disease  is 
occasionally  seen  upon  the  fruit  in  a  fan-shaped  dis- 
colored area.  The  affected  leaves  finally  turn  brown, 
and  fall  from  the  trees  in  early  summer.  In  severe 
attacks,  the  trees  are  almost  completely  defoliated, 
greatly  reducing  their  vigor  and  causing  them  to  lose 
most  of  the  fruit  which  may  have  set.  This  disease 
is  readily  controlled  by  a  spraying  with  lime-sulfur,  as 


New  York  of  fall  spraying  for  leaf-curl,  as  late  as  the 
first  part  of  December. 

Brown-rot  was  formerly  one  of  the  dreads  of  the 
peach -grower.  Thousands  of  baskets  of  fruit  fre- 
quently rotted  on  the  trees  just  at  harvest  time.  Not 
until  the  value  and  safety  of  self-boiled  lime-sulfur 
summer  spray  was  demonstrated  by  Scott  were  the 
peach-growers  supplied  with  an  effective  remedy  for 
the  disease.  This  affliction  may  not  only  cause  a  rapid 
decay  of  the  fruit  at  ripening  time,  but  it  sometimes 
attacks  the  blossoms  and  causes  their  death.  The 
affected  blooms  are  distinguished  from  frost  injuries 
from  the  fact  that  they  cling  to  the  twigs,  and  gum 
commonly  oozes  out  from  the  canker  formed  upon  the 
twig  at  the  base  of  the  bloom.  The  small  green  fruits 
may  also  decay  at  all  stages,  and  the  twigs  ma}'  be 
killed  outright  from  numerous  cankers  upon  the  bark. 
Such  varieties  as  Triumph  and  Connecticut  frequently 
begin  to  rot  before  they  ripen,  and  the  entire  crop  may 
be  lost  even  when  well  sprayed.  Such  sorts  should 
never  be  planted.  Varieties  as  susceptible  as  Champion 
are  not  very  satisfactory  shipping  varieties.  A  thor- 
ough system  of  summer  spraying,  as  outlined  under 
"spraying"  (page  2500),  should  control  brown-rot. 

Peach-scab  is  a  fungous  disease  which  appears  upon 
the  fruits  in  the  form  of  small  black  dots.  In  severe 
cases  these  dots  may  be  so  numerous  as  to  form  a 
sooty  blotch.  The  skin  of  the  fruit  may  then  crack, 
offering  an  excellent  opportunity  for  brown-rot  to 
begin  its  destruction.  Peach-scab  is  most  serious  from 
central  New  Jersey  south  to  Georgia.  Upon  hilly  areas, 
north  of  central  New  Jersey,  it  is  rather 


2709.  The  three  loaves  at  ■  joint,  where  frail-bods  are  forming. 
Fruit-buds  sometimes  form  in  the  axil  of  tingle  leaves,  and 
sometimes  on  short  spurs. 

and  it  seldom  requires  any  attention.  The  disease  occurs 
only  upon  the  upper  surface  and  ends  of  the  peach  as 
it  grows  on  the  branch.  It  makes  its  appearance  in 
the  form  of  very  minute  black  spots  or  dots  from  about 
the  middle  to  the  last  of  June  upon  early  varieties  in 
New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland.  Farther  south 
it  occurs  correspondingly  earlier.  It  may  be  readily 
controlled  by  thorough  summer  spraying  with  the  self- 
boiled  lime-sulfur. 

Peach-mildew  most  frequently  occurs  along  the 
northern  limits  of  peach-production  near  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  in  the  Northwest.  This  is  probably  because 
of  the  wider  extremes  of  temperature  during  the 

in  the  form  of  a  white  powdery  sub- 
leaves  and  fruit.  It  may  do  consider- 
to  nursery  stock  in  some  cases.  Sprayings 
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with  self-boiled  lime-sulfur  will  commonly  hold  it  in 


Spraying. 

The  peach  is  subject  to  the  attacks  of  numerous 
disease  and  insect  enemies,  and  thorough  spraying  is 
required  for  success  in  most  cases.  The  peach  foli- 
sensitive  to  caustic  sprays,  however,  and 


one  of  I 


great  damage  may  be  done  from  ignorance.  Copper 
spravs,  such  as  bordeaux,  are  dangerous  to  use  on 
peach  foliage  in  humid  climates.  San  Jose  scale  and 
leaf-curl  can  be  controlled  by  a  winter  spraying  of 
lime-sulf ur.  Peach-«cab  and  brown-rot  can  be  held  in 
check  by  several  sprayings  of  the  self-boiled  lime- 
sulfur  summer  spray. 

When  San  Jos6  scale,  leaf-curl,  peach-scab,  brown- 
rot  and  curculio  appear  to  any  considerable  extent, 
the  following  spraying  schedule  is  suggested : 

|a  For  scale  and  leaf -curl,  apply  concentrated  lime- 
sulfur  diluted  to  a  specific  gravity  of  1.03  to  1.04  before 
the  leaf-buds  start  to  make  growth  in  early  spring. 

2.  Just  after  the  petals  fall,  apply  self-boiled  lime- 
sulfur  of  an  8-8-50  formula  and  arsenate  of  lead  at 
the  rate  of  three  pounds  of  paste,  or  one  and  one- 
half  pounds  of  powdered  lead  to  each  fifty  gallons 
of  spray. 

3.  Repeat  this  when  the  calyces  are  shedding  from 
the  fruits  or  when  the  latter  arc  about  the  size  of 

Apply  self-boiled  lime-sulfur  without  the  addition 
of  arsenate  of  lead  three  weeks  after  the  third  spr 

5.  Apply  self-boiled  lime-sulfur  again  three 
later  to  all  varieties  ripening  later  than  Carman. 

6.  In  wet  seasons  and  especially  for  varieties  as  late 
as  Fox,  Salway,  or  Bilyeu,  an  additional  spraying  may 
prove  profitable. 

No  spraying  should  be  done  within  less  than  three 
weeks  of  the  npe  stage,  or  the  fruit  may  have  a  white- 
washed appearance. 

Where  the  plum-curculio  causes  little  or  no  damage, 
the  second  spraying  may  be  omitted,  and  where  peach- 
scab  and  brown-rot  are  uncommon,  the  fourth,  fifth, 


Winter  injvrie*. 

There  are  several  forms  of  winter  injury,  including 
bud-killing,  twig-killing,  collar  injury  and  bark-split- 
ting.  Bud-killing  takes  place  when  the  temperature  is 
too  severe  in  winter.  The  pistils  and  stamens  are 
killed  in  their  rudimentary  state,  giving  the  center  of 
the  bud  a  brown  or  black  appearance  when  a  cross- 
section  is  made.   Poorly  formed  buds  often  die  even 


when  the  winter  temperatures  are  not  particularly 
severe.  Alternate  warm  and  cold  periods  may  also 
result  in  bud-killing.  Varieties  such  as  Reeves,  Early 
Crawford,  and  Mountain  Rose  suffer  more  from  bud- 
killing  than  Greensboro,  Carman,  or  Crosby.  Vigorous 
trees  that  ripen  their  wood-growth  early  are  best  able 
to  withstand  low  temperatures  successfully.  Trees 
that  make  a  relatively  late  growth  are,  however,  more 
successful  in  resisting  the  effect*  of  a  variable  winter. 

Twig-killing  is  a  more  severe  form  of  injury  than  bud- 
killing,  and  following  such  injury  the  trees  should  be 
well  cut  back  before  growth  begins. 

Collar  injury  is  caused  by  the  action  of  the  weather 
upon  the  bark  of  the  trunk  just  at  or  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  In  mild  cases,  the  inner  bark 
becomes  yellow  in  color  and  very  spongy.  The  tree 
is  checked  in  growth  and  the  fruit  forced  to  an  unusually 
large  size.  The  lenticels  or  dots  are  large  and  the  flavor 
of  the  fruit  is  often  astringent,  due  to  a  large  propor- 
tion of  tannin.  In  more  severe  cases  of  injury,  the  trees 
suddenly  die  in  midsummer  with  the  shriveled  fruit 
clinging  to  the  twigs.  Bark-beetles  often  attack  trees 
checked  by  winter  injury  and  the  death  of  the  trees  is 
often  entirely  attributed  to  their  attacks.  The  Elbcrta 
appears  to  be  more  susceptible  to  this  form  of  winter 
injuiy  than  such  varieties  as  Greensboro  or  Carman. 
The  soil  should  be  firmly  mounded  up  for  about  a  foot 
against  the  trunks  of  peach  trees  just  before  freezing 
weather  each  fall  to  prevent  such  winter  injury. 

The  bark  on  the  trunks  of  old  peach  trees  may 
occasionally  crack  open  as  a  result  of  winter  weather. 
The  most  that  can  be  done  is  to  cut  away  the  bark  that 
has  separated  from  the  sap-wood  and  to  paint  the  latter 
to  prevent  decay. 

Peach  trees  not  infrequently  suffer  injury  to  the 
sap-wood  of  the  branches  and  twigs,  and  the  trees  may 
fail  to  grow  vigorously  the  following  spring.  Such  trees 
should  be  given  liberal  fertilizing  and  be  kept  well 
cultivated  to  promote  a  good  growth.  \i,  A.  Blake. 

Peach-culture  in  the  South. 

Peaches  have  been  abundant  in  the  southern  states 
since  the  very  earliest  settlement,  the  so-called  Spanish 
varieties  being  first  distributed  by  the  early  settlers 
in  Florida,  and  to  this  day,  all  through  the  South 
Atlantic  States,  the  old  "Spanish  Blood"  or  "Tinsley" 
peach,  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  choice  fruits  of  the 
earth.  From  time  to  time  all  the  improved  varieties 
were  scattered  through  the  South  by  the  more  progres- 
sive horticulturists  and  nurserymen  and  these  and 
their  seedlings  were  abundant  on  nearly  every  planta- 
tion. The  South  being  strictly  an  agricultural  country, 
there  was  little  chance  for  commercial  peach-culture 
until  along  between  1870  and  1875,  when  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  number  of  new  extra-early  varieties  of  the 
Alexander  type,  seedlings  of  Hale  and  Rivers,  gave  such 
bright  showy  peaches  the  latter  part  of  May  and  early 
June  that  attempts  were  made  to  market  them  at  a 
profit  in  our  northern  cities. 

A  lack  of  quick  through  railway-express  service 
caused  them  to  be  three  and  four  days  on  the  way,  and 
usually  to  be  delivered  in  poor  condition.  Occasional 
lots,  arriving  in  fur  to  good  condition  and  selling  at 
$12  to  $20  a  bushel,  convinced  a  few  of  the  shippers  that 
the  extra-early  peaches  of  the  South  were  appreciated 
at  the  North,  and  persistent  efforts  were  continued  to 
get  them  to  market  in  sound  condition.  Every  con- 
ceivable style  of  shipping  package  was  used, — paper- 
wrapped  fruit  placed  Detwcen  layers  of  cotton,  excelsior, 
paper,  and  the  like,  and  sent  by  express  or  steamer, — 
and  all  brought  about  the  same  returns,  "Arrived  in 
bad  order."  Only  occasional  lots  paid  a  profit.  Finally, 
heavy  refrigerator  boxes  that  would  hold  about  six  bush- 
els of  fruit  in  packages,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ice. 
with  strong  castor  wheels  under  them  so  they  could 
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be  trundled  in  and  out  of  freight  cars,  were  utilized  to 
bring  peaches  north  by  Savannah  and  Charleston 
steamers;  and  by  re-icing  on  the  steamers,  much  of  the 
early  fruit  came  through  in  good  order  and  sold  at  such 
NiU-f.if'iury  prices  as  to  BOCOUTage  tlx-  sending  of  the 
large  midsummer  peaches  to  market  in  the  same  way, 
and  the  planting  of  moderate-sized  orchards  and  the 
further  experimenting  with  seedlings  and  varieties 
beat  suited  to  long  shipments. 

The  perfection  of  the  refrigerator  car  for  fruit  trans- 
portation, improved  machinery  for  the  cheap  manufac- 
ture of  ice,  the  consolidation  of  various  small  railway 
line*  into  great  through  routes  of  transportation,  and 
a  full  appreciation  by  their  managers  of  the  importance 
of  a  successful  peach  industry,  and  last  but  not  least, 
the  originating  of  the  FJberta  peach  by  Mr.  Rumph, 
were  the  final  factors  in  rapidly  developing  the  great 
cimmerciaJ  peach  industry  in  Georgia,  and  its  smaller 
counterparts  in  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
and  the  more  recent  rush  of  overplanting  in  Texas, 
Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  and  southern  Missouri. 

The  year  1&S9  saw  the  first  large  peach  crop  success- 
ful])- harvested  and  marketed.  Profits  were  large,  and 
being  reported  in  the  press  many  times  greater  than 
they  really  were,  stimulated  much  planting  by  those 
entirely  unfamiliar  with  fruit-culture,  and  with  no 
special  love  for  it  except  the  money  that  might  be 
made  out  of  it.  Cheap  lands  and  the  abundance  of 
food  low-priced  labor  were  encouragements  to  exten- 
Five  plantings.  In  nearly  every  state  of  the  South,  land 
id  vast  tracts  suitable  lor  peach-culture  could  be  had 
at  $3  to  $10  an  acre,  and  labor  from  sun  to  sun  at  40 
to  60  cents  a  day;  while  in  1915  these  lands  are  selling 
at  $25  to  $100  an  acre,  with  a  possible  average  of  $40, 
and  labor  costs  SI  a  day  or  more,  while  the  added 
expense  of  three  or  more  sprayings  each  year  has  helped 
to  double  the  cost  of  peach-production  in  the  South. 

Along  the  Atlantic  and  Gull  coasts  varying  from  100 
to  200  miles  inland,  most  of  the  land  being  low  and  flat, 
early  blooming,  followed  by  spring  frost,  makes  the 
peach  industry  too  uncertain  to  be  profitable.  The  hill 
land*  in  western  sections  of  Atlantic  Coast  states,  and 
northern  sections  of  the  Gulf  States,  is  really  the  peach 
country  of  the  South,  where  extended  lists  of  varie- 
ties are  grown,  covering  a  season  of  fully  two  months; 
while  the  southwestern  states,  planting  almost  entirely 
of  one  variety,  have  a  season  of  less  than  two  weeks 
in  many  orchards.  Fort  Valley  and  Marshall ville,  the 
preat  peach  centers  of  Georgia,  though  on  tablelands 
about  200  miles  from  both  ocean  and  Gulf,  and  at  an 
elevation  of  a  Utile  over  500  feet,  are  not  in  what  might 
strictly  be  called  the  hill  country,  being  just  below  the 
southern  edge  of  it.  In  this  section  of  Georgia,  most  of 
the  peach  orchards  have  been  planted  on  old  cotton- 
bind,  much  of  which  has  been  in  cultivation  a  century  or 
more,  and  while  the  surface-soil  is  worn  and  poor,  down 
•tap  in  the  red  clay  soil  underlying  the  6  or  8  inches  of 
sandy  pray  loam  of  the  surface,  there  must  be  a  vast 
amount  of  fertility  from  the  way  peach  trees  grow 
when  once  started  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  culture 
»  mven. 

In  the  early  days  most  of  the  orchardists,  who  were 
cotton-planters  as  well,  planted  second-  and  third- 
dan  yearling  trees,  or  else  small  June-budded  trees 
any  tune  from  October  to  March,  opening  furrows  for 
the  trees  and  cross-checking  the  rows  18  to  22  feet 
apart,  later  plowing  this  land  and  planting  it  in  cotton, 
continuing  it  for  three  and  often  four  years.  Two  to 
four  hundred  pounds  of  low-grade  fertilizer  is  applied 
in  drills  for  the  cotton  and  usually  very  thorough  cul- 
ture given;  trees  are  allowed  to  grow  at  will,  their 
culture  being  incidental  to  the  cotton  crop.  In  such 
orchards  very  little  if  any  pruning  was  ever  attempted. 
After  the  trees  become  so  large  as  to  drive  out  the  cot- 
ton, one  plowing  is  given  in  winter,  then  anything 
from  fairly  good  culture  to  none  at  all  the  remainder 


of  each  season.  Such  a  system  resulted  in  many  "scrub 
orchards,"  that  were  not  very  profitable  after  six  or 
seven  years. 

In  the  recent  and  more  highly  developed  peach 
orcharding  of  this  section  of  the  South,  better  prepara- 
tion is  given  the  land  at  the  start,  dynamiting  of  the 
holes  for  planting  being  largely  practised.  There  is  a 
more  careful  selection  of  trees,  far  more  liberal  fertiliz- 
ing, planting  at  greater  distances,  seldom  less  than  20 
by  20  feet,  better  culture,  less  and  less  of  intercropping, 
except  of  cowpcas  and  other  cover-crops,  and  somewhat 
more  of  systematic  pruning,  though  as  yet  this  art  is 
not  fully  enough  practised  to  show  best  results.  Many 
of  the  land-booming  orchards,  planted  between  1H90 
and  1900,  proved  financial  failures  and  are  either  no 
longer  in  existence  or  else  have  been  absorbed  into  other 
and  better  propositions.  There  are  less  and  less  of  the 
cotton  farmer  orchardists  and  more  peach  specialists, 
as  time  and  experience  have  shown  the  business  to  be 
unprofitable,  except  under  best  business  conditions. 
The  writer's  plantations,  which  ten  years  ago  aggre- 
gated some  265,000  trees,  have  now  been  reduced  to  less 
than  100,000  trees,  as  only  by  planting  at  greater  dis- 
tances and  giving  a  less  number  of  trees  better  care  and 
attention,  can  any  profit  be  assured. 

All  land  is  plowed  deep,  and  sometimes  subsoiled 
before  planting.  Young  orchards  are  given  frequent 
and  thorough  tillage  up  to  midseason,  when  two  or 
three  rows  of  cowpcas  are  drilled  in  at  least  4  feet  away 
from  the  rows  of  trees;  these  and  the  trees  are  culti- 
vated frequently,  until  the  peas  have  taken  almost  full 
possession  of  the  ground,  and  it  is  time  for  both  the  land 
and  trees  to  have  a  rest  from  cultivation.  In  the  fall 
when  peas  are  ripe,  enough  are  gathered  for  next  year's 
seed,  after  which  nogs  or  mules  may  be  turned  in  to 
pasture  for  a  time.  The  stubble  furnishes  a  fine  winter 
cover,  and  is  turned  down  at  first  plowing  in  February 
or  March,  when  summer  culture  begins,  and  at  proper 
time  the  orchard  is  again  seeded  to  cowpcas,  across  the 
former  direction  of  the  rows.  Three  years  of  this  usually 
builds  up  a  perfect  orchard  without  the  aid  of  any 
other  fertilizers,  except  possibly  a  very  little  about  the 
trees  at  time  of  planting  to  give  them  a  start. 

Low-headed  trees  are  the  rule,  the  trunks  seldom 
branching  over  18  inches  up,  and  often  8  inches  to 


a  foot  from  the  ground.  As  a  rule,  the  close  cutting- 
back  at  time  of  planting,  and  a  general  shortening-in 
of  the  leading  branches  for  the  first  two  or  three  years, 
is  about  all  the  pruning  given,  even  in  the  best  orchards. 
A  good  plan  is  to  shorten-in  every  year  much  of  the 
past  season's  growth,  and  from  the  central  head  often 
cut  back  two  or  three  seasons'  growth;  but  under  no 
are  any  of  the  good  side  shoots  cut  out 
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that  force  themselves  on  all  the  main  stems  when  the 
top  is  properly  headed  back.  These  little  side  branches 
have  (riven  several  full  crops  of  fruit,  when  without 
them  there  has  Ixwn  failure. 

Soil  and  climate  favor  the  very  brightest  of  color  on 
all  peaches  in  the  South;  qualities  of  the  soil  and  the 
long,  hot  summer  sun  give  a  richness  and  sweetness  of 
flavor  superior  to  any  other  section  of  America,  though 
the  same  varieties  are  not  so  juicy  or  luscious  as  when 
grown  farther  North. 

The  orchards  in  connection  with  cotton  plantations 
run  all  the  way  from  10  to  100  acres  in  extent,  while  the 
"straight-out  peach  farm"  seldom  has  as  few  as  .50  acres 
in  fruit,  more  of  them  having  from  100  to  200  acres, 
while  orchards  all  the  way  from  300  to  nearly  1,000 
acres  in  extent  are  no  uncommon  sight.  The  Georgia 
peach  industry  turns  out  5,000  to  7,000  carloads  of 
peaches  in  seven  or  eight  weeks  of  a  busy  picking  season, 
even  though  the  18,000,000  trees  estimated  to  have  been 
in  that  state  ten  years  ago  have  now  been  reduced  to 
less  than  8,000,000. 

Growth  usually  ceases  early  in  August,  and  the  trees 
shed  their  leaves  the  last  of  September,  a  month  or  six 
weeks  before  any  frosts  occur.  Should  the  fall  be 
warm  and  wet,  some  fruit-buds  will  be  forced  into 
bloom,  while  the  greater  number  will  remain  dormant 
until  late  January  or  early  February,  when  spring 
growth  commences.  The  season  of  full  bloom  is  usually 
about  the  first  week  in  March,  though  it  varies  all  the 
way  from  February  15  to  March  25,  and  no  matter 
whether  early  or  late,  the  entire  blooming  season  of  most 
varieties  covers  a  period  of  nearly  three  weeks.  While 
spring  frosts  are  the  greatest  menace  to  southern  peach- 
culture,  this  long  blooming  period  often  gives  a  chance 
for  a  setting  of  fruit  between  the  various  frosts,  or  after 
the  last  one,  from  some  belated  buds.  Even  with  these 
varying  chances  of  escaping  between  frosts,  about  one 
year  in  three  frost  destroys  the  peach  crop  m  some  one 
or  more  of  the  great  centers  of  peach-production  in  the 
South. 

Two  other  serious  troubles  hamper  the  southern 
peach  cultivator — curculio  and  motulia  or  brown-rot. 
Curculios  are  very  abundant ;  beginning  early  in  ApriL 
they  keep  up  their  destructive  work  until  the  end  of 
the  fruiting  season.  In  recent  years  in  the  summer 
spraying  for  monilia,  the  addition  of  arsenate  of  lead 
has  controlled  the  ravages  of  curculio  so  well  that  now 
they  are  far  less  destructive  than  before.  The  early 
i  at  the  South  are  inclined  to  be  pleasant 
and  very  dry,  and  the  sum- 
mer rams,  which  are  fre- 
quent and  abundant  when 


quen 

they  do  come,  often  do  not 


set  in  until  the  latter  part 
of  July  or  early  August, 
near  the  end  of  the  peach- 
shipping  season.  Often, 
however,  they  begin  in  June, 
and  continue  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  season  of  1900  it 
rained  for  six  weeks  through 
the  main  part  of  the  peach 
harvest.  Hot  sun  between 
showers  and  the  general 
mugginess  of  a  warm  climate 
rapidly  breed  the  monilia 
fungus,  and  brown-rot  is  the 
most  serious  trouble  the 
southern  peach-grower  has 
to  contend  with,  though  with  proper  spraying  it  may 
be  held  almost  entirely  in  check,  and  except  for  the 
extra  expense  is  not  now  to  be  feared  as  in  the  earlier 
days  of  southern  peach-rulturc.  In  the  ten  years  from 
1S95  to  190.5,  probably  more  than  .50  per  cent  of 
peaches  grown  in  Georgia  rotted  on  the  trees,  or  else 


reached  market  in  specky  condition  as  the  results  of 
monilia  fungus. 

The  first  great  crop  of  Georgia  peaches  that  made  a 
strong  impress  on  all  northern  markets  was  in  1889, 
when  the  Elberta  variety  by  its  large  sisc,  great  beauty, 
and  fine  keeping  qualities  showed  up  so  strongly  for 
the  first  time  as  to  outclass  all  other  varieties.  Great 
profits  were  made  and,  being  reported  as  even  greater, 
there  was  a  mad  rush  to  plant  Elberta,  and  Elberta 
only.  This  was  kept  up  until  1896-7  before  it  came  to 
be  realized  that  there  could  be  too  much  of  even  a  good 
thing.  The  rushing  of  a  great  volume  of  fruit,  no  matter 
how  choice,  into  the  markets  in  two  or  three  weeks. 
l>efore  they  had  been  "toned  up"  to  at  least  a  liberal 
mipply  of  good  fruit,  was  a  business  mistake.  To 
remedy  this  there  has  been  a  hunt  after  a  good  early 
variety  to  precede  the  Elberta,  as  well  as  later  ones  to 
follow  it.  So  that,  while  prior  to  1896  more  than  75  per 
cent  of  the  plantings  were  of  Elberta,  since  that  time 
not  more  than  15  to  20  per  cent  of  Elberta  have  been 
planted.  There  is  a  better  balance  of  varieties,  and  a 
longer  and  more  profitable  season  of  marketing  has  been 
assured.  Many  early  and  mid-early  varieties  growing 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  have  mostly  been  abandoned, 
Greensboro,  Carman,  Hiley  and  Belle  (of  Georgia)  being 
varieties  most  largely  grown  to  precede  Elberta. 
Growers  are  now  beginning  to  abandon  the  Greensboro 
and  plant  excessively  of  other  extra-early  varieties, 
notably  Uneeda,  Arp  (Arp  Beauty  or  Queen  of  Dixie), 
and  Early  Rose.  These  varieties  having  sold  at  extremely 
high  prices  in  recent  years,  there  now  appears  as  great  a 
tendency  to  plant  extra-early  ripening  peaches  as  there 
was  for  the  Elberta  in  the  earlier  days. 

When  loading  in  cars,  the  crates  are  placed  side  by 
side  about  2)4  inches  apart  across  the  car,  taking 
seven  crates.  Then  two  strips  of  inch-square  stuff,  just 
long  enough  to  reach  across  the  car,  arc  put  on  top  of  the 
crates  at  each  end  and  are  lightly  nailed  down.  Tier 
upon  tier  is  built  up  in  this  way,  either  five  or  six  crates 
high,  until  the  car  is  full.  Spacing  of  the  crates  and 
the  slatting  provides  space  for  cold  air  around  each  and 
every  crate.  In  dry  seasons,  when  fruit  is  free  from  rot- 
germs,  cars  as  now  constructed  can  with  safety  be 
loaded  five  crates  high,  but  in  wet  seasons,  with  rot 
prevalent,  they  arrive  in  market  in  much  better  condi- 
tion when  loaded  only  four  high.  Besides  the  original 
icing,  which  requires  four  to  six  tons  to  a  car,  a  re-icing 
after  loading  takes  one  to  three  tons,  depending  upon 
how  long  the  car  is  loading.  A  car  will  hold  448  to  525 
crates,  according  to  the  size  of  the  car  and  whether 
loaded  four  or  five  crates  high.  Handled  along  best 
modern  lines,  with  careful  inspection  from  start  to  fin- 
ish, it  costs  for  the  six-basket  Georgia  carrier,  from  30 
to  35  cents  to  take  peaches  ripe  from  the  tree  and  place 
them  in  the  ear. 

Some  peaches  of  the  Crawford  type  are  grown  all 
through  the  South,  but  they  do  not  succeed  fso  well  as 
most  others  of  the  Persian  strain,  and  none  of  the 
Persians  does  so  well  in  the  far  South  as  the  North 
China  strains,  to  which  Carman,  Hiley.  Early  Rose, 
Belle,  and  Elberta  belong.  The  South  China  peaches, 
to  which  the  Peen-to,  Honey,  and  Angel  belong,  suc- 
ceed Ixwt  in  Florida  and  close  along  the  Gulf  Coast. 
While  their  bitter-sweet  flavor  is  appreciated  by  some, 
they  are  not  generally  profitable  for  market. 

In  preparation  for  marketing  the  fruit  crop,  many  of 
the  large  orchards  have  railroad  Bide-t  racks  running 
to  their  packing-houses  in  the  orchard;  refrigerator 
cars  arc  brought  South,  and  every  available  bit  of  side- 
track for  300  or  400  miles  about  is  filled  with  these 
cars.  At  leading  centers,  refrigerator-car  people  have 
constructed  great  ice-storage-houses,  with  every  con- 
venience for  quickly  icing  and  re-icing  cars.  Agents 
of  these  refrigerator-car  companies,  bv  frequently  driv- 
ing alxiut  among  the  orchard*  and  keeping  in  touch 
with  the  managers,  plan  to  have  enough  cars  iced  and 
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cooled  off  so  as  to  he  ready  for  each  day's  demand,  and 
by  placing  an  order  with  the  railroad  agent  the  night 
before,  the  orchard  ist  may  have  one  or  a  dozen  refrigera- 
tor can  delivered  on  his  side-track  in  the  morning. 
For  smaller  shippers,  who  cannot  load  in  carlots,  the 
keep  at  all  times  in  season  refrigerator  cars 
i  at  each  station  in  the  peach  district,  into 
which  any  number  of  shippers  may  load;  more  often 
there  will  be  a  number  of  such  cars  loading  at  the  same 
so  that  a  shipper  may  have  a  choice  as  to  which 
*t  he  will  consign  his  fruit.  Except  in  the  height 
of  the  season,  these  cars  are  often  two  and  sometimes 
three  days  in  loading,  and  the  continued  opening  of  the 
car  to  put  in  small  lota  of  fruit  prevents  perfect  refrigera- 
tion; consequently  fruit  from  small  shippers  more  often 
goes  to  market  in  bad  order  than  from  the  larger 
orchards,  where  a  car  can  be  quickly  loaded  and  at  once 
closed  up,  not  to  be  opened  until  ready  for  sale  in  some 
northern  market.  In  the  Hale  orchards,  a  car  is  often 
loaded  in  an  hour,  and  very  little  of  the  fruit  is  ever  so 
long  as  two  hours  passing  from  the  tree  through  the 
assorting-  and  packing-houses  to  the  car. 

In  some  of  the  smaller  orchards,  fruit  is  packed  in 
crates  or  baskets  under  the  trees,  and  then  hauled  in 
open  wagons,  often  without  springs,  to  the  railroad 
station.  In  others,  some  of  the  old  farm  buildings  are 
used  as  packing-houses;  more  often  special  fruit-houses 
are  used,  their  size  depending  upon  the  requirements 
of  the  orchards,  while  in  style  and  convenience  more 
depends  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  orchardists  and 
desire  to  handle  the  fruit  rapidly  in  best  possible  man- 
ner. The  picking-basket  most  generally  used  is  a  shal- 
low, round  basket,  with  a  drop  handle,  and  holding 
about  a  half-bushel.  With  good  refrigerator  cars  and 
prompt  railroad  service,  fruit  is  now  allowed  to  come 
to  full  maturity  on  the  tree,  and  is  picked  just  before 
it  begins  to  soften. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  Georgia  Fruit  Exchange, 
some  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  about  75  per  cent  of  the 
peach-growers  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  South  Caro- 
lina have,  through  this  cooperation,  been  enabled  to 
secure  a  wider  distribution  and  a  more  uniform  market- 
price  for  their  products,  and  their  business  is  on  a  more 
secure  foundation  than  in  any  other  section  of  the 
South.  J.  H.  Hale. 

Peach-growing  in  California. 

The  peach  is  a  fruit  of  wide  commercial  importance 
in  California.  The  great  peach-growing  sections  are 
principally  in  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  valleys, 
out  orchards  are  found  and  are  profitable  not  only  in 
the  mountains  up  to  an  altitude  of  3,000  feet,  but  also 
in  the  coast  sections.  The  most  important  districts  are 
the  first  named.  For  size,  fla%'or,  color,  and  a"  ' 
qualities,  the  peaches  grown  in  this  state  have  a  z 


and  a  numljcr  of  experiments  have  been  made  with 
Canada  field  peas,  fenugreek,  and  vetch.  To  grow  a 
cover-crop  successfully,  it  is  necessary  to  have  water 
in  the  fall,  and  as  water  from  the  canals  is  not  obtain- 
able, it  must  be  secured  by  pumping.  Barnyard  manure, 
when  it  is  to  be  had,  is  given  the  preference  by  growers. 
This  is  Incoming  very  scarce,  however,  and  eventually 
fertilizers  will  come  into  | 


tree  thrives  not  only  on  the  sandy,  loamy  soils 
which  are  adapted  to  irrigation  and  are  well  drained, 
but  al«o  on  the  heavier  red  and  black  soils,  which  are 
more  or  less  mixed  with  gravel  and  are  found  both  in 
the  foothill  and  coast  regions  of  California.  On  account 
of  the  arid  climate,  there  being  no  rainfall  from  May 
until  October,  it  goes  without  saying  that  to  produce 
high-class  peaches  for  either  shipping,  canning,  or  dry- 
in*;,  irrigation  is  very  essential.  The  theory  that  was 
formerly  advanced  that  irrigated  fruit  would  not  keep, ' 
has  not  been  borne  out  in  practice,  and  to  attempt  to 
grow  peaches  without  irrigation,  particularly  in  the 
(trr-at  valleys,  would  now  be  considered  the  height  of 

No  systematic  plan  has  been  followed  in  fertilizing 
orchards,  although  growers  are  realizing  that  to  grow 
pod  fruit  and  to  maintain  an  orchard  up  to  the  very 
hachest  standarcL  the  application  of  fertilizers  is  essen- 
tial. Considerable  interest  is  now  taken  in  cover-crops, 
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2803.  A  good  two-year-old  peach  tree. 

Peach  trees  are  transplanted  in  California  when  they 
are  one  year  old  from  the  bud.  except  in  years  when 
stock  is  scarce  and  trees  sell  at  high  prices,  when  many 
growers  purchase  June  buds,  which  transplant  readily, 
providing  care  is  taken  to  allow  them  to  mature  fully 
in  the  nursery  before  digging. 

Nothing  will  bring  a  peach  tree  to  a  premature  end 
more  quickly  than  not  to  prune.  Trees  when  trans- 
planted to  the  orchard  should  lie  pruned  both  root  and 
top.  The  root-pruning  should  be  the  shortening-in  of 
all  the  roots  at  least  one-third  and  the  removal  of  all 
bruised  and  lacerated  roots. 

After  the  trees  are  set.  they  should  have  the  top  cut 
off  to  witliin  20  inches  of  the  ground,  even  if  the  tree  be 
6  feet  or  more  in  height.  In  most  cases,  the  failure  of 
trees  to  grow  may  be  attributed  to  the  orchardist  s 
failure  to  olwerve  thus  simple  rule.  It  is  very  necessary 
to  settle  the  soil  around  the  tree,  either  by  irrigating 
(running  the  water  in  furrows),  or  by  tanking  (using 
not  less  than  fifteen  gallons  of  water  to  a  tree). 

The  winter  following  the  planting  in  the  orchard,  the 
branches  forming  the  head  should  be  confined  to  not 
more  than  five  at  the  very  outside,  and  four  is  better. 
These  should  be  cut  back  at  least  two-thirds  and  all 
laterals  removed. 

This  pruning  will  not  only  cause  the  trees  to  grow 
stocky,  nut  it  will  probably  also  serve  the  purpose  of 
making  the  framework  branches  very  sturdy.  The  tree 
will  respond  by  making  an  immense  growth  and  in  the 
second  winter  the  shortening-in  of  this  growth  will 
again  have  to  be  very  severe,  and  thinning  will  have 
to  be  practised.  The  point  to  be  considered  in  this 
case  again  is  to  give  the  tree  not  only  the  goblet  form, 
but  to  perfect  it,  for  this  pruning  Increases  its  vigor 
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and  makes  it  capable  of  producing  heavy  crops  which 
are  well  protected  from  any  injury  by  the  sun,  due  to 
its  wealth  of  foliage.  From  the  third  year,  two  or  three 
laterals  are  allowed  to  grow  on  each  of  the  frameworks, 
and  their  growth  is  again  shortened-in  severely.  In 
the  fourth  year,  the  pruning  need  not  be  so  severe,  and 
a  reasonable  crop  of  fruit  may  be  expected.  Pruning  in 
after  years  should  be  followed  out  regularly  each  season 
if  good  crops  are  to  be  secured  and  the  longevity  of  the 
tree  maintained. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  plant  peach  trees  too  close  together. 
In  former  years  it  was  customary  to  plant  20  by  20  feet, 
but  now  trees  are  planted  24  by  24  feet,  as  better  results 
have  been  secured  at  this  distance. 

Thinning  must  be  practised  when  the  crop  is  heavy, 
for,  if  not  followed  carefully,  the  fruit  will  lack  size,  ana 
no  matter  for  what  purpose  it  is  used  it  will  go  into 
an  inferior  grade  and  at  prices  which  would  be  very 
unsatisfactory  to  the  grower.  The  peaches  should 
never  be  closer  than  4  inches  apart.  If  the  ground 
underneath  the  tree  has  the  appearance  of  being 
covered  with  a  green  carpet  from  the  effect  of  the 
thinning,  it  is  evidence  that  the  work  has  been  well 
done. 

When  shipped  fresh,  peaches  are  wrapped  in  soft 
paper  and  packed  in  twenty-pound  boxes.  The  number 


2004.  Pe*ch-j»ck.n«.  The  Climax  buket. 


of  peaches  shipped  out  of  California  is  about  2,200  car- 
loads annually.  For  local  consumption  in  the  larger 
cities,  the  peaches  are  shipped  in  open  lug  boxes,  hold- 
ing about  forty  pounds. 

The  free-stone  peaches  are  the  only  ones  dried,  as  a 
rule.  These  are  first  halved,  the  pits  are  removed,  and 
the  fruit  is  placed  in  trays.  The  drying  takes  place  in 
the  sun  altogether.  Before  drying,  the  peaches  are 
exposed  to  the  fumes  of  sulfur  for  not  less  than  four 
hours.  This  not  only  kills  any  insect  life  but  gives 
the  peaches  a  much  more  appetizing  appearance.  The 
very  heavy  tonnage  of  dried  peaches,  averaging  30,000 
tons  annually,  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  handle 
unless  the  same  could  lie  dried  by  exposure  to  the  sun's 
rays.  It  requires  from  six  to  seven  pounds  of  fresh 
peaches  to  make  one  pound  of  the  dried  product. 
Klany  persons  object  to  the  fuzzy  skins  on  the  dried 
fruit  and  in  recent  years  fx-elcd  peaches  have  been  in 
the  markets  in  a  limited  way.  The  method  of  peeling 
has  liecn  to  expose  the  halved  peaches  to  the  sulfur 
fumes  for  several  hours.  This  loosens  the  skins  and 
they  peel  off  readily.  This  handling  of  the  fruit  is 
expensive,  however,  and  with  the  difficulty  of  securing 
labor,  it  has  not  been  practicable  except  on  a  small 
scale.  This  method  has  been  very  much  improved, 
however,  and  the  peaches  after  being  halved  are  now 
dipped  in  a  hot  lye  hath  for  fifty  seconds,  using  about 
one  pound  to  ten  gallons  of  water.  The  peaches  are 
then  given  a  bath  in  cold  water,  not  only  to  remove 


every  vestige  of  lye,  but  to  cause  the  skins  to  slough  off. 
Peaches  treated  in  this  way  sell  at  twice  the  price  of  the 
unpeeied  peaches  and  the  entire  character  of  the  fruit 
is  changed.  Outside  of  the  Ive  bath,  which  is  the 
only  additional  treatment  the  fruit  receives,  the  pro- 
cess is  the  same  as  is  followed  when  the  peaches  are  not 
peeled. 

The  canning  of  peaches  is  another  important  branch 
of  the  industry,  the  output  from  California  being  in  the 
neighborhood  of  84,000  tons  annually.  This  work  is 
conducted  exclusively  by  commercial  concerns  having 
every  modern  appliance  to  handle  the  fruit  expeditiously 
and  turn  out  uniform  grades.  Outside  of  tne  halving 
of  the  peaches,  which  work  is  done  by  women,  the 
work  is  accomplished  entirely  with  machinery.  Sani- 
tary cans  are  used  as  containers  and  a  limited  quan- 
tity of  the  fruit  is  placed  in  glass  jars.  The  commer- 
cializing of  the  industry  has  created  a  demand  for  well- 
defined  standards.  To  illustrate  this,  the  only  peaches 
which  are  regarded  as  the  leaders  bv  the  canning  trade 
are  the  cling* g  and  in  the  list  of  varieties,  the  Tuskena, 
Orange,  and  Phillips,  all  of  which  arc  yellow,  arc  in  the 
heaviest  demand.  Peaches  that  have  no  red  at  the  pit 
are  preferred  for  canning,  as  the  syrup  never  becomes 
discolored.  The  important  place  which  the  canning 
industry  occupies  in  the  peach  business  will  be  sure  to 
bring  about  improvements  in  varieties  to  meet  the 
demand  for  peacnes  with  smaller  pits,  finer-grained  and 
more  highly  flavored  flesh.  Already  several  new  varie- 
ties, mostly  chance  seedlings,  have  been  introduced  and 
are  attracting  considerable  attention.  For  shipping, 
Alexander,  Briggs  (Red  May),  Early  Hale,  Dewey, 
Imperial,  Sneed,  Elberta,  and  Sal  way  are  recognized 
as  standards;  for  drying,  Elberta,  Foster,  Late  Craw- 
ford, Lovell,  Muir,  Susquehanna,  and  Wheatland;  fur 
canning,  Tuscan,  Runyon,  and  Seller  (Orange)  Clings, 
McDevitt  and  Phillip  and  Levy  (or  Henrietta i. 

Fortunately,  the  California  peach  orchards  have 
never  been  threatened  with  insect  pests  or  diseases  that 
cannot  be  controlled.  The  crown  root-borer  is  trouble- 
some, in  some  sections,  but  it  has  always  been  under 
control.  The  San  Josd  scale  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a 
very  serious  pest,  for  it  is  held  in  check  by  prcdaceous 
insects  and  by  spraying  with  lime-sulfur  washes.  Leaf- 
curl  in  some  years  gives  considerable  trouble,  but  if  the 
trees  are  given  a  thorough  spraying  with  bordeaux,  it  is 
easily  controlled. 

The  average  life  of  a  peach  orchard  is  twenty  years, 
but  there  arc  many  profitable  orchards  much  older 
than  this,  when  they  have  received  good  care. 

A  failure  of  a  peach  crop  has  never  been  known  in 
California,  and  although  in  some  years  the  crop  has 
been  curtailed  by  late  spring  frosts,  growers  have  never 
practised  smudging  to  any  extent. 

George  C.  Roedino. 

Protecting  peach  trees  in  cold  climates. 

Numerous  ways  of  protecting  peach  trees  from  the 
effects  of  trying  winter  weather  have  been  devised. 
Such  plans  include  the  placing  of  a  protective  covering 
about  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  tree.  Cornstalks, 
straw,  hay,  evergreen  boughs,  and  similar  materials 
may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Some  persons  have  tried 
the  plan  of  laying  the  tree  on  the  ground  in  an  effort  to 
make  the  work  of  covering  easier  as  well  as  more 
effective. 

Peach  trees  may  be  laid  on  one  side  with  compara- 
tive ease  and  without  much  injury,  providing  the  pro- 
cess is  begun  when  the  trees  are  small.  The  root-system 
is  manipulated  at  this  time  in  such  a  wav  that  most 
of  it  extends  in  two  opposite  directions.  This  Is  accom- 
plished by  cutting  the  roots,  beginning  when  the  trees 
are  small,  preferably  the  first  winter  after  planting  and 
thus  accustoming  them  to  the  operation  from  the 
beginning.   If  this  plan  is  followed  from  the  start,  a 
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little  work  with  the  spade  w  ill  suffice  to  lay  a  tree  down. 
Once  on  its  side,  the  branches  should  be  gathered 
together  with  twine  and  the  covering  put  in  place  and 
weighted  down. 

.An  interesting  method  of  laying  a  tree  down  without 
disturbing  its  roots  was  devised  a  number  of  years  ago. 
This  is  accomplished  by  bending  the  newly  planted 
tree  over  to  the  ground, "where  it  is  fastened.  The  side 
branches  are  cut  off  at  first  as  fast  as  they  appear,  thus 
inducing  a  long  straight  growth.  After  the  prostrate 
«em  ha.  attained  a  length  of  10  to  12  feet,  an  upright 
top  is  allowed  to  develop.  At  the  approach  of  winter, 
the  top  of  a  tree  trained  in  this  manner  can  be  pushed 
over  easily,  as  the  long  prostrate  trunk  serves  as  a 
Wer  or  pivot.  The  long  exposed  trunk  will  need  to 
I*  protected  at  all  times  from  the  effects  of  the  sun. 
This  is  easiest  done  by  using  an  inverted  trough  made 
of  light  boards. 

The  process  of  laying  trees  down  under  irrigated 
conditions  is  somewhat  simplified,  as  the  ground  can  ho 
made  very  soft  by  the  use  of  water.  Here,  again,  the 
work  «hould  l>e  begun  the  first  winter  after  planting. 
The  ground  about  the  young  tree  is  first  saturated  with 
water  from  the  irrigation  ditch.  The  trees  are  then 
pushed  over  in  the  direction  that  offers  the  least  resist- 
ance. After  the  branches  have  been  drawn  together 
with  cord,  they  are  covered  first  with  burlap,  then  with 
a  light  coating  of  earth.  As  the  trees  become  more 
mature,  a  basin  about  4  feet  in  diameter  is  made  in  the 
earth  about  the  trunks  before  the  water  is  turned  in. 

The  nicest  of  judgment  must  be  used  in  removing  the 
covering  in  the  spring,  as  a  little  too  much  warmth  or  a 
slight  exposure  to  cold  may  mean  the  loss  of  the  year's 
work.  At  the  first  sign  of  swelling  buds  in  the  spring, 
the  earth  covering  mast  I*  lightened  during  the  middle 
of  the  day  and  replaced  for  the  night.  As  growing 
weather  comes  on,  still  more  of  the  covering  Is  removed 
and  a  certain  amount  put  back  each  night  until  the 
tree  is  raised  for  the  summer.  The  danger  of  damage  by 
cold  continues  until  the  fruits  have  attained  considera- 
We  site,  consequently  the  work  of  uncovering  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  and  of  covering  for  the  night  extends 
through  a  comparatively  long  period. 

After  the  danger  of  damage  by  frost  is  passed,  the 
pound  is  again  irrigated  and  the  trees  are  raised. 
Trees  so  handled  are  unable  to  support  themselves  in 
an  upright  position,  consequently  tney  are  supported 
at  an  angle  by  props.  It  is  estimated  that  the  entire 
labor  of  laying  a  tree  down,  covering  and  of  raising 
attain  in  the  spring,  can  be  done  at  a  cost  of  50  cents  a 

tree-  W.  Paddock. 

PEANUT  (Arachis  hypoosea).  Popularly  the  pea- 
nut, as  the  name  indicates,  is  called  a  nut,  out  it  more 
properly  falls  into  the  class  of  grain  or  forage  crops. 
The  fruit  or  "nut"  is  really  a  pod,  comparable  with  a 
i*an-pod  orpea-pod.  The  plant  is  related  to  beans 
and  peas.  The  seeds  (comparable  with  bean  seeds) 
furnish  excellent  food  for  man  as  well  as  for  his  beasts 
and  fowls,  and  the  cured  tops  make  an  excellent  hay 
or  forage.  The  peanut  is  usually  not  classed  with  hor- 
ticultural crops;  for  a  fuller  account,  sec  Vol.  II,  "Cy- 
clopedia of  American  Agriculture." 

Commercially,  the  peanut  is  not  grown  north  of  the 
latitude  of  Washington,  D.  C,  but  on  the  sandy  and 
loamy  soils  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  above-named 
city,  on  lands  that  have  recently  been  limed,  it  may  be 
used  as  a  rotation  or  as  a  special  money  crop.  North  of 
this  territory  the  plant  can  l>e  used  with  profit  as  a 
forage  for  hogs,  although  only  a  portion  of  the  pods  set 
will  come  to  maturity.  As  a  garden  plant,  the  peanut 
can  be  grown  as  far  north  as  central  New  York,  but 
only  a  few  pods  will  actually  mature  seeds,  except  in 
long  warm  growing  seasons. 

There  are  two  general  types  of  peanuts:  those  known 
as  hunch  nuts,  and  as  vine  or  trailing  nuts.  The  bunch 


nuts  arc  most  desirable  because  the  tops  can  be  more 
easily  harvested  for  forage,  the  rows  may  be  closer 
together  and  the  distance  between  the  plants  in  the 
row  may  lie  leas  than  with  the  vining  types.  The  culti- 
vation as  well  as  the  harvesting  (digging)  is  easier.  The 
bunch  type  of  nuts,  such  as  the  Spanish  and  Valencia, 
may  lie  planted  in  rows  30  to  30  inches  apart,  with  the 
seeds  scattered  6  to  10  inches  apart  along  the  row.  The 
large-seeded  thick-shelled  nuts  require  to  be  shelled 
before  planting  in  order  to  insure  satisfactory  germina- 
tion, but  the  smaller  thin-shelled  sorts  may  be  planted 
whole  and  a  good  stand  secured.  The  planting  season, 
as  well  as  the  field  care  of  peanuts,  is  practically  the 
same  as  for  corn.  Thev  are  tender  to  frost  and  grow 
best  during  warm  weather.  The  vines  will  be  killed  by 
the  first  frosts,  but  when  desired  for  forage  should  be 
harvested  in  advance  of  that  date.  As  the  pods  or  nuts 
are  borne  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil,  the  crop  is 
harvested  by  lifting  or  plowing  out  the  whole  plant, 
separating  it  from  the  earth  and  curing  the  plant  ana 
pods  together  by  stacking  them  in  tall  narrow  stacks 
Duilt  up  around  a  slender  -lake  aliout  G  feet  high,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  cleats  3  feet  long  have  been  nailed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  keep  the  plants  off  the  ground.  The 
stacks  are  so  built  as  to  cause  the  vines  to  protect  the 
nuts.  The  roots  with  the  nuts  attached  are  placed  next 
to  the  stake,  with  the  tops  out.  This  method  pennita 
the  nuts  to  be  cured  slowly  and  without  discolorat  ion  or 
staining  that  would  result  were  the  nuts  exposed  to 
the  weather.  The  plant  is  a  most  interesting  one,  both 
hortieulturally  and  botanieally,  and  is  at  the  same 


time  an  important 
novelty. 


crop  as  well  as  a  garden 
L.  C.  Cokbett. 


2805.  Cluster  of  pear  flower* 
(Pyru*  communis),  (xjjj 


PEAR.  A  popular  fruit  and  tree  of  the  genus  Pyrus, 
long  cultivated  and  much  modified. 

The  cultivated  pear,  as  known  in  North  America,  is 
derived  from  two  distinct  sources,  the  European  Purus 
communis  and  the  Oriental  Pyrus  serolina.  Pears  of  the 
European  stock  have  been  grown  in  North  America 
from  the  earliest  settle- 
ment of  the  country.  They 
thrive  particularly  well  in 
the  New  England  states 
and  New  York,  and  west 
to  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
again  on  the  Pacific  slope. 
In  the  great  interior  basin, 
pear-culture  always  has 
been  precarious,  due  pri- 
marily to  the  great  liabil- 
ity oi  the  trees  to  blight. 
In  the  southern  states, 
the  climate  is  too  hot  for 
the  best  development  of 
the  tree  and  the  best  quality  of  the  fruit.  In  the  north 
prairie  states,  the  winter  climate  is  so  severe  that  the 
pear  tree  will  not  grow.  Forms  of  pears  are  showm  in 
Figs.  2806  and  2807,  as  representing  the  common  species. 

Some  time  before  the  middle  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury the  sand  or  Chinese  pear  (Purus  serotina,  formerly 
and,  as  it  now  appears,  erroneously,  identified  as  P. 
sinensis),  Fig.  28(18,  was  introduced  into  the  eastern 
states,  although  it  attracted  Uttle  attention.  It  soon 
hybridized  with  the  common  pear,  and  a  race  of  mon- 
grel varieties  was  the  result.  Of  these  hybrids,  only 
two  have  gained  great  commercial  prominence.  These 
are  LeConte  and  KiefTer  (Figs.  2809,  2S10,  2811). 
The  LeConte,  which  appeared  about  the  middle  of 
last  century  and  which  is  the  first  of  the  American 
hybrids,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  found  to  be  well 
adapted  to  the  southern  states  and  its  general  intro- 
duction there  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  was  the 
beginning  of  commercial  pear-culture  in  the  South. 
It  was  first  supposed  to  be  blight-proof,  but,  in  later 
years,  orchards  have  been  nearly  decimated  by  the 
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blight,  with  the  result  that  the  LcConte  is  gradually 
lessening  in  imtiortance  and  its  place  is  being  taken  by 
the  Kieffer,  although  the  latter  is  by  no  means  blight- 
free.  The  Kieffer  pear  originated  with  Peter  Kieffer,  of 
Roxborough,  Philadelphia,  an  Alsatian  gardener,  who 
died  in  1890.  He  grew  the  Chinese  sand  pear  or  Sha 


Lea  and  sold  the  seedlings  as  ornamental  trees,  for  this 
species  is  of  very  distinct  and  handsome  growth  and  the 
fruit  is  ornamental  and  fragrant.  Alongside  the  sand 
pears  were  Bartletts.  Amongst  one  of  the  batches  of 
seedlings  from  the  sand  pear  he  noticed  a  plant  with 
different  foliage,  and  this  he  saved.  Its  fruit  was  found 
to  be  superior  to  the  sand  pear,  and  it  was  introduced 
as  the  Kieffer.  It  fruited  in  1873.  The  Kieffer  pear  is 
now  very  popular  in  many  parts  of  the  country  because 
of  its  great  vigor,  healthiness,  product iveness,  and  the 
keeping  equalities  of  the  fruit.  In  point  of  quality,  the 
fruit  is  distinctly  inferior,  but  it  meets  the  demands  of 
the  market  and  is  an  excellent  fruit  for  canning. 

Pyru»  terotina  itself  bears  a  very  hard  pear  which  is 
inedible  in  the  raw  state,  but  it  is  excellent  when  used 
as  quinces  are.  It  is  fragrant  and  ornamental.  The 
tree  is  a  most  vigorous  and  clean  grower.  The  plant  is 
well  worth  growing  as  an  ornamental.  It  is  used  for 
stock  for  ordinary  pears,  particularly  in  the  southern 
states.  For  an  historical  and  horticultural  account  of 
the  oriental  pears  and  their  hybrids,  sec  Bulletin  No. 
332,  Cornell  Experiment  Station,  by  Cox  (under  direc- 
tion of  the  late  John  Craig). 

In  the  cold  prairie  countries  and  other  parts  of  the 
cold  north,  Russian  pears  have  gained  some  headway 
in  recent  years.  These  are  hardy  types  of  I'yrux  com- 
munis. The  fruit  is  usually  of  low  quality,  but  the 
trees  are  considerably  hardier  than  the  ordinary  pear. 

Pear-culture  is  the  one  American  fruit  industry  which 
seems  to  show  little  expansion.  Pears  are  not  a  popu- 
lar dessert  fruit  in  this  country,  and  the  product  is 
largely  used  in  canning.  This  is  a  great  pity,  and  a  loss 
to  the  people.  The  cultivation  of  the  Kieffer  on  a  large 
scale  has  probably  bred  a  generation  of  people  who  are 
little  aware  that  the  pear  is  a  fruit  that  may  be  good  to 
eat  out  of  hand;  and  the  commercial  and  cultural 
difficulties  are  greater  than  with  other  fruits. 

The  pear  thrives  on  a  variety  of  soils,  but  it  succeeds 
best  on  those  that  are  rather  hard  clay.  On  sandy  and 
loamy  lands  it  tends  to  tie  short-lived.  This  is  perhaps 
due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  trees  grow  rapidly  on  such 
lands,  and  are,  therefore,  more  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
blight,  It  is  now  generally  accepted  that  trees  which  arc 
making  a  strong  and  soft  growth  are  more  susceptible  to 
blight  than  those  which  grow  rather  slow  and  firm, 


although  all  trees  are  liable  to  attack.  Some  varieties 
are  more  nearly  immune  than  others.  Caution  mu^t  be 
exercised,  therefore,  in  the  tilling  of  the  pear  orchard. 
Whilst  |*ears  profit  by  the  best  tillage,  as  apples  and 
potatoes  do,  it  is  easy  to  carry  the  tilling  and  fertilising 
so  far  as  to  produce  too  vigorous  growth  and  thereby 
invite  the  blight  ,  and  this  disease  is  the  one  great  menace 
to  |>ear-culture.  Therefore  the  most  careful  pear- 
growem  use  sparingly  of  stable  manure  and  of  nitrog- 
enous cover-crops.  They  prefer  to  supply  fertility  by 
ini  ;ins  of  concentrated  fertilizers  which  are  not  very 
rich  in  nitrogen.  If,  however,  the  trees  are  not  making 
a  strong  and  steady  growth,  it  is  as  necessary'  to  apply 
nitrogenous  fertilizers  to  the  pear  tree  as  to  any  other. 

I  n  the  interior  country,  pears  are  likely  to  suffer  from 
Min-seald,  and  therefore  the  tops  are  started  very  low, 
usually  not  more  than  2  or  3  feet  from  the  ground. 
Standard  pears  (those  not  grown  as  dwarfs)  are  pruned 
nr  ii'h  as  are  apple  trees,  except  not  so  severely.  Heavy 
pruning  may  oj»en  the  top  and  invite  sun-scald,  and  it 
also  tends  to  make  too  strong  and  sappy  growth.  After 
the  top  of  the  pear  tree  is  well  formed  and  established, 
it  customary  to  do  little  pruning,  only  keeping  the 
top  fairly  free  and  open. 

The  pear  bears  mostly  on  spurs  which  con- 
tinue to  branch  and  to  bear  tor  a  number  of 
years,  and  in  pruning  it  is  important  that  these 
spurs  be  not  removed  unless  it  is  desired  to  thin 
the  fruit.  The  flowers  arc  borne  in  umbel-like 
cymes  (Pig.  2805),  but  in  most  k:nds  only  one 
fruit  acts  in  a  cluster.  Pear  trees  are  usually 
planted  much  closer  than  apple  trees.  The  customary 
distance  is  18  to  20  feet.  Fig.  2812  shows  an  average 
east-American  pear  orchard.  Fig.  2813  is  a  picking 
scene. 

Many  of  the  varieties  of  pears  are  infertile  with  them- 
selves: they  need  the  pollen  of  other  varieties  to  cause 
them  to  set  fruit  freely.  Probably  any  variety  will 
fertilize  any  other  variety  in  case  the  two  bloom  simul- 
taneously. Such  varieties  as  Kieffer  and  Bartlett  are 
usually  classed  as  self-sterile  kinds,  but  the  degree  of 
sterility  varies  in  different  places  and  with  different 
conditions.  The  safest  plan  in  the  setting  of  a  pear 
orchard  is  to  plant  not  more  than  two  rows  of  one 
variety  together,  and  to  alternate  with  one  or  two  rows 
of  another  variety. 

Good  varieties  of  pears  are  numerous.  The  one  most 
important  variety  is  the  Bartlett  (Fig.  2806),  which  was 
carlv  introduced  into  the  United  States  from  Eurojw, 
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2807.  The  globular  or  apple-shaped  form  of  fruit.— Idaho  pear. 

where  it  Is  known  as  the  Bonchn'ien.  At  present,  the 
Kieffer  probably  holds  second  place.  In  the  eastern 
states,  the  Seekel  (Fig.  2814)  is  a  prominent  variety, 
and  is  the  standard  of  quality.  Other  prominent  varie- 
ties are  Anjou  (Fig.  281  fi),  tlairgeau.  Hardy,  Howell, 
Sheldon,  and  Diel.  The  list  might  be  almost  indefinitely 
extended.    In  the  Gulf  region,  the  oriental  hybrids 
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akne  are  successful,  and  the  leaders  arc  Kieffer, 
LeContc.  Garber,  and  Smith.  The  most  notable  pear 
of  early  American  origin  is  undoubtedly  the  Seckel, 
which  originated  near  Philadelphia  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  A*  late  as  1880.  the  tree  presented  the  appear- 
ing shown  in  Fig.  2816,  which  appeared  (in  larger  sue) 
■  the  Gardener's  Monthly.  In  1908,  all  that  remained 
was  a  dead  and  decayed  stump  (Fig.  2817). 

The  season  of  the  maturity  of  pears  runs  from  mid- 
summer, when  it  is  introduced  by  Summer  Doyenne 
and  (Manning)  Elizabeth,  to  late  winter,  when  it  is 
rinsed  with  such  late  winter  varieties  as  Nelis  (Winter 
Xelis),  Malmes,  and  others.  The  winter  pears  are  rela- 
tively little  known  in  the  eastern  states.  As  a  rule, 
they  come  into  bearing  late  or  are  not  very  prolific;  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  better 
known.  Winter  pears  are  kept  as  are  winter  apples, 
although  somewhat  greater  care  is  necessary.  They 
should  be  stored  in  a  uniformly  cool  temperature.  If 
allowed  to  hang  too  long  on  the  tree,  they  become 
over-ripe,  and  then  if  placed  in  an  ordinarily  warm 
cellar,  they  do  not  keep  more  than  one  or  two  months. 

Unlike  most  other  fruits,  all  pears  are  greatly 
improved  in  quality  if  they  are  ripened  indoors.  They 
should  be  picked  as  soon  as  they  have  reached  their 
full  sire  and  have  begun  to  color,  but  before  they  have 
become  soft,  and  be  placed  in  a  dry  and  rather  cool 
room.  If  the  wind  is  allowed  to  blow  over  them,  they 
are  likely  to  shrivel.  If  kept  too  warm,  they  ripen  too 
quickly  and  soon  rot.  The  best  quality  is  secured  when 
they  are  picked  about  two  weeks  in  advance  of  their 
normal  ripening. 

Pears  are  marketed  much  as  are  apples,  although  the 
barrel  is  little  used  for  the  dessert  varieties.  For  export, 
a*  well  as  for  a  good  home  trade,  the  following  sentences 
by  George  T.  Powell  are  useful:  "The  fruit  should  be 
gstheretTwhen  it  has  reached  its  most  perfect  develop- 
ment, but  not  allowed  to  come  to  its  full  maturity  or 
approximate  ripening.  This  is  the  right  condition  of 
fruit  when  it  is  to  be  shipped  without  refrigeration. 
With  refrigeration,  a  little  fuller  maturity  may  be 
allowed.  Each  specimen  should  be  wrapped  in  paper. 
A  layer  of  excelsior  should  be  placed  on  the  bottom  of 
the  box,  which  is  marked  to  be  opened ;  over  this  place 
a  ebeet  of  paper.    Pack  the  pears  in  single  layers, 
covering  each  with  paper  and  excelsior  until  the  box  is 
filled,  nailing  cover  securely  under  considerable  pres- 
sure. Boxes  should  hold  thirty-six  large  pears,  and 
sixty  of  medium  size.    (Fig.  2818.]  This  is  a  refinement 
of  even  the  best  packing  for  the  common  domestic 
trade.  [Fig.  2819.P 

thtarj  ptara. 

When  worked  on  the  quince  root,  the  pear  is  easily 
grown  as  a  dwarf.  The  free  stocks— those  grown  nor- 
mally on  pear  roots — are  known  in  this  country  as 
standards.  The  dwarf  pear  comes  into  bearing  earlier, 
and.  since  the  trees  are  small,  the  fruit  can  be  thinned 
and  the  trees  sprayed,  and  the  fruit  therefore  should  be 
of  the  highest  quality.  Dwarf  pear  trees  require  more 
care  than  the  ordinary  standards,  however,  and  they 
should  not  be  planted  unless  the  cultivator  understands 
this  fact  and  is  willing  to  give  the  attention  that  they 
need.  Although  the  trees  are  by  nature  dwarf,  since 
they  are  worked  on  a  smaller-growing  species,  they 
nevertheless  tend  to  become  half  standard  if  left  to 
themselves.  Therefore  they  must  be  very  severely 
headed-in  every  year.  A  dwarf  pear  tree  should  never 
reach  a  greater  height  than  12  feet.  To  keep  it  down  to 
this  stature,  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  annual 
growth  is  removed  late  each  winter.  The  trees  are 
often  planted  as  close  together  as  10  feet  each  way,  but 
this  is  too  close.  With  the  ordinary  broad-top  pruning, 
which  nearly  all  American  growers  give.  1  rod  apart 
each  wav  is  not  too  great-  A  nod  dwarf  pear  tree  is 
one  in  Which  the  union  with  the  quince  stock  is  very 
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close  to  the  ground.  When  the  tree  is  planted,  this 
union  should  he  4  to  6  inches  below  the  surface  after 
the  ground  has  settled.  This  deep  planting  prevents 
the  breaking  of  the  union  and  places  the  quince  beyond 
the  reach  of  borers.  If  planted  deeper  than  this,  the 
pear  cion  may  throw  out  roots  of  its  own;  in  fact,  it 
sometimes  does  this  if  planted  only  6  inches  deep.  Thia 
rooting  of  the  stock  is  no  particular  disadvantage, 
although  the  tree  thereafter  tends  to  grow  stronger  ana 
greater  pruning  is  necessary'-  An  expert  grower  can 
pick  out  the  trees  which  are  rooted  from  the  pear  stock 
by  their  more  vigorous  growth:  if  he  desires  to  check 
this  redundant  growth  he  may  cut  off  the  pear  roots. 
It  is  the  common  opinion  that  dwarf  pear  trees  are 


short-lived.  This  may  be  true  as  regards  the  greater 
number  of  specimens  which  one  sees  about  yards  and 
on  untilled  areas,  but  a  dwarf  pear  orchard  on  good 
well-drained  ground,  which  is  well-tilled  and  given 
regular  pruning,  will  last  a  lifetime.  Many  varieties  of 
pears  do  well  when  grafted  on  the  quince  root,  but  the 
one  that  is  oftcnest  grown  as  a  dwarf  is  the  Angouleme 
(Duchesse  d' Angouleme).  (Fig.  2820.)  This  is  a  large 
pear  of  irregular  shape  which  sells  well  because  of  its 
size,  but  it  is  of  indifferent  quality  and  may  not  be  good 
enough  for  a  special  or  personal  market.  Other  varie- 
ties popular  for  dwarfs  are  Louise  Bonne,  Anjou,  Clair- 
geau,  Elisabeth,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  Bartlett  and 
Seckel.  Even  Kieffer  is  sometimes  dwarfed  with  satis- 
factory results.  The  growing  of  dwarf  pears  is  a  special 
practice;  in  general  it  is  not  commercially  profitable. 

Writing  on  dwarf  pears  from  a  long  experience  in 
New  York,  L.  T.  Yeomans  says:  "The  soil  best  adapted 
to  dwarf  pears  is  a  rich  loam,  with  a  subsoil  that 
requires  thorough  underdraining — a  tile  drain  within 
5  feet  of  every  tree  in  the  orchard  would  be  thorough 
draining.  The  soil  should  be  good  strong  corn  or  potato 
ground,  and  kept  in  such  condition  of  fertility  from  year 
to  year,  for  which  purpose  good  well-composted  barn- 
yard manure  has  no  equal,  but  may  be  supplemented 
by  other  fertilizers— as  ground  bone  and  potash.  Small 
crops,  as  beans  and  potatoes,  may  be  grown  between 
the  trees  the  first  few  years  after  planting,  but  never 
should  they  be  allowed^  in  the  least  to  interfere  with 
thorough  tillage,  or  to  rob  the  trees  of  proper  and  desira- 
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ble  nourishment.  The  growth  of  the  tree  is  of  far  greater 
value  than  any  farm  crops  which  can  be  grown  between 
the  trees.  The  noil  should  be  thoroughly  cultivated  at 
leant  every  ten  to  fifteen  days  during  the  growing  season 
till  about  August  15  to  September  1.  It  should  cease 
in  time  that  the  wood  may  fully  ripen.  Suitable  culti- 
vation can  hardly  be  given  with  any  crop  on  the  ground, 
except,  possibly,  when  sufficient  space  is  left  without  a 
crop  next  to  the  trees. 

"The  trees  should  be  planted  in  rows  15  feet  each  way, 
or  in  rows  20  feet  apart  each  way,  with  one  tree  in  the 
center  of  each  square.  As  the  trees  become  older,  the 
entire  ground  should  be  given  up  to  frequent  culti- 
vation; and  under  no  conditions  should  a  dwarf  pear 
orchard  be  seeded  to  grass,  unless  to  clover  for  the 
purpose  of  plowing  it  under  for  fertilization. 

"Dwarf  pears  require  thorough  annual  pruning,  which 
may  be  done  at  any  convenient  time  after  the  falling  of 
the  foliage  and  before  the  buds  become  in  the  least 
swollen  in  the  spring;  but,  where  the  cold  is  severe,  it  is 
better  not  to  prune  till  about  the  first  to  middle  of 
March.  This  pruning  should  begin  with  the  first  year, 
and  be  continued  annually  during  the  life  of  the  tree, 
cutting  back  all  of  the  growth  to  within  four  to  eight 
buds,  and  thinning  out  all  surplus  branches  which  will 
not  be  wanted  for  limbs  to  the  tree,  so  that  at  maturity 
the  tree  shall  be  open-headed,  with  opportunity  for 
plenty  of  air  and  sunshine  all  through  the  tree,  without 
which  superior  quality  of  fruit  cannot  be  grown.  The 
lower  limbs  should  be  within  20  to  24  inches  of  the 
ground.  Trees  when  twenty  to  fifty  years  old  should 
not  be  more  than  12  to  14  feet  high,  and  the  diameter  of 
the  branches  about  12  to  16  feet.  (See  Fig.  2821.j  It 
is  a  very  erroneous  impression  that  a  dwarf  pear  orchard 
under  proper  conditions  is  short-lived.  There  are  in  the 
United  States  orchards  in  vigorous  condition,  and  now 
producing  annual  crops,  that  are  from  thirty  to  fifty 
years  old. 

"Some  of  the  advantages  of  dwarf  over  standard  pears 
are:  more  trees  can  be  planted  to  the  acre,  they  com- 
mence bearing  much  younger,  the  fruit  is  not  so  liable 
to  be  blown  off  by  early  winds  before  maturity,  it  is 
much  more  quickly  and  easUy  gathered  than  from  high 
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trees,  the  fruit  is  larger  and  of  better  quality  than  that 
on  standards.  All  varieties  do  not  Buccced  equally  well 
as  dwarfs,  because  they  do  not  all  form  an  equally  per- 
fect union  with  the  quince.  Angouleme  is  the  leading  and 
most  profitable  variety  now  grown  as  dwarf,  although 
many  others  succeed  well." 

Pears  in  the  prairie  region. 

On  the  northern  plains,  the  culture  of  pears  follows 
the  general  lines  of  pear-growing  in  the  Atlantic  states, 
but  there  are  some  radical  points  of  difference.  Accord- 
ing to  C.  L.  Watrous,  "The  difficulties  of  |>eHr-grmving  in 
the  upper  Mississippi  Valley  are  many  and  grievous. 
Above  the  40th  parallel  and  west  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
nearly  all  efforts  have  been  failures.   The  best  suc- 


cesses have  been  on  high  rather  steep  ridges  and  bluffs 
near  watercourses,  with  light-colored  clay  soils  and 
northerly  exposures.  Pear  trees  are  not  planted  to  the 
bottom  or  to  the  top.  but  in  belts  midway  around  the 
slojies.  Plums  may  be  used  lower  down  and  cherries 
above.  The  ground  should  be  already  set  in  clover  or 
blue-grass.  Small  circles  are  spaded  out  for  the  trees. 
These  are  cultivated  with  the  hoe  and  widened  with 
the  growth  of  the  tree.  Small  trees  branched  very  low 
are  best.  The  trees  may  be  cut  back  the  second  year 
to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground.  Only  a  very 
moderate  annual  growth  is  desirable.  Use  no  manure 
until  the  tree  has  borne  several  crops  of  fruit,  and  then 
only  with  extreme  care.  Rich  black  soils,  plenty  of 
manure,  and  clean  culture  are  deadlv  to  pear  trees  in 
this  region.  The  critical  period  is  that  of  the  first  fruit 
crop.  The  deadly  enemy  is  blight,  which  is  sure  to 
appear  then.  The  successful  pear-grower  must  not 
neglect  his  orchard  a  single  day  during  the  season  of 
blight,  but  watch  for  the  enemy  and  cut  out  and  bum 
every  blighted  twig  as  soon  as  seen.  Sultry  damp 
weather  in  June  is  most  critical.  Such  varieties  as 
Warner,  Longworth,  Vermont  (Beauty),  Koonce,  and 
KiefTer  are  said  to  succeed  farther  north  and  resist 
blight  better  than  any  others.  Under  slightly  more 
favorable  conditions,  Clairgeau,  Howell,  Seckcl,  Tyson, 
Washington,  and  Flemish  (Beauty)  may  be  used.  The 
hardiest  and  blight-resistant  varieties  may  be  grown, 
and  when  in  bearing  a  branch  or  two  grafted  with  a 
more  delicate  sort  with  success." 

Insects  and  diseases. 

The  insect  enemies  of  the  pear  are  numerous,  but, 
with  two  or  three  exceptions,  are  not  very  serious.  The 
tree  is  attacked  by  borers,  although  to  a  less  extent  than 
peaches  and  apples.  These  are  kept  in  check  by  digging 
them  out  once  or  twice  a  year  as  on  other  fruit  stocks. 
The  fruit  is  attacked  to  some  extent  by  the  codlin- 
moth,  but  the  arsenical  sprays  keep  this  insect  in  check. 
Of  late  years  the  psylla,  attacking  the  growing  parts, 
has  been  very  damaging  in  parts  of  the  East  ,  although 
it  is  irregular  in  its  outbreaks.  It  can  be  controlled  by 
thorough  work  with  a  spray  in  winter  and  also  when  the 
blossom-buds  are  expanding,  at  the  former  time  by  the 
use  of  "Black  Leaf  40"  tobacco  preparation  or  kerosene 
emulsion  and  similar  com|x>unds,  and  at  the  latter 
period  by  lime-sulfur.  If  the  rough  bark  is  removed  in 
winter  mid  burned,  very  many  of  the  pests  will  be 
destroyed.  In  some  parts  of  the  Fast  the  fruit  is 
attacked  by  the  pear  midge,  a  minute  fly  whose  mag- 
gots work  in  the  very  young  fruit.  Thorough  cultiva- 
tion will  check  this  serious  pest,  but  its  complete  con- 
trol often  involves  the  destruction  of  all  the  young  fruit 
on  the  infested  frees;  the  application  of  kainit  to  the 
soil  in  the  second  half  of  June  (1,000  to  2,000  pounds 
to  the  acre  on  sandy  soils  in  New  Jersey)  is  said  to  kill 
the  insect  after  it  leaves  the  fruit  to  undergo  its  trans- 
formations. He|ieated  shallow  tillage  in  early  summer 
is  a  good  protection. 

The  foliage  and  fruit  of  the  |>ear  are  attacked  by  para- 
sitic fungi,  which  cause  the  leaves  to  drop  and  the  fruit 
to  become  scabby.  These  diseases  are  readily  held  in 
check  by  spraying  with  bordeaux  mixture  or  lime-sul- 
fur. More  than  fifty  years  ago  the  White  Doyenne  pear 
was  the  most  popular  variety  for  growing  on  the  quince 
root,  but  because  of  the  jiear  scab  it  passed  away.  It 
was  supposed  that  the  disease  was  due  to  uncongenial 
climate.  Since  the  advent  of  the  sprays,  however,  it  has 
been  found  that  the  White  Doyenne  can  be  grown  us 
well  as  ever.  Flemish  (Flemish  Beauty)  is  also  an 
example  in  point.  Years  ago  it  was  one  of  the  most 
jxipular  standard  varieties,  but  of  late  years  it  has  been 
little  grown  because  of  the  cracking  of  the  fruit. 

Pear-blight  or  fire-blight  is  the  most  serious  disease 
of  |>ear  tret's.  It  is  an  American  disease.  It  is  caused 
by  a  microbe  which  enters  through  the  growing  points 
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i  and  tips  of  shoots)  and  thrives  in  soft  or  "s 
cuknt"  parts.  Gradually  the  micro-organism  works 
down  tbe  stems,  killing  the  tissue*  and  causing  the 
leaves  to  die.  In  the  ieaf-blight,  which  is  a  distinct 
disease,  tbe  leaves  are  more  or  less  spotted  and  they 
fall;  in  the  pear-blight,  the  leaves  turn  black  and  hang 
on  tbe  tree.  The  fire-blight  also  attacks  apple  trees, 


i  Kicffer  pear  i pointed  form),  now 
Important  varieties.  ( X  H) 


particularly  in  the  Plains  region.  It  is  probably  aborigi- 
nal on  hawthorns  and  related  plants.  There  is  no 
perfect  preventive  of  the  disease.  Some  varieties  seem 
to  be  relatively  immune,  as,  for  example,  the  Angouleme. 
It  is  now  generally  believed  that  trees  are  more  sub- 
ject to  the  disease  when  they  are  making  excessive 
growth;  therefore  it  is  advised  that  tillage  and  the 
application  of  stimulating  manures  be  moderate.  As 
won  as  the  disease  appears,  cut  out  the  affected  parts, 
-  them  some  inches  below  the  lowest  point  of 
ttack.  Do  not  allow  blighted  branches  to 
i  the  tree  over  winter.  Disinfect  the  wounds  or 
the  implements  with  bichloride  of  mercury  or 
antiseptic.  Destroy  hedgerows  and  thickets  in 
are  other  trees  on  which  the  blight  is  carried,  as 
bawl  boms,  quinces,  and  diseased  apple  and  pear  trees. 
It  i*  probable  that  there  is  a  connection  with  insects  in 
the  spread  of  pear-blight 

Liinolun. 

There  are  no  recent  American  books  on  the  pear. 
Two  book*  have  been  written  on  this  fruit:  Thos. 
W.  Fields'  Pear  Culture,"  New  York,  1858;  P.  T. 
Quinn's  "Pear  Culture  for  Profit,"  New  York,  I860, 
new  edition,  1883.  There  are  bulletins  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  some  of  the  state 
experiment  stations.  Many  years  ago  the  writer  secured 
from  the  venerable  T.  T.  Lyon  (Vol.  Ill,  page  l.r>Kf>),  an 
article,  for  publication,  on  the  pear.  This  was  pub- 
lished in  the  "Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture." 
The  Editor  is  glad  again  to  place  this  article  alongside 
the  others  in  order  to  contrast  the  viewpoints  of  two 
prorations.  Mr.  Lyon's  article,  which  is  excellent  and 
eauuous  and  characterized  bv  beauty  of  style,  is  of  the 
type  that  we  no  longer  see.  The  person  who  is  familiar 
with  present-day  points  of  view  will  discover  that  it 
km  the  emphasis  on  formal  presentation,  propagation, 
pruning,  varieties,  whereas  little  or  no  attention  is 
pven  Jo  systems  of  tillage,  pollination,  spraying,  and 
rommercial  methods.  The  methods  in  near-culture, 
and  the  varieties,  have  probably  changed  less  in  the 
Ust  fifteen  to  twenty-five  years  than  those  of  any  other 
«an.iani  fruit ;  as  a  whole,  pear-culture  is  not  extending 
to  any  marked  degree;  and  the  article  that  follows  is 
m  timely.  L.  H.  B. 


The  pear  and  its  cultivation. 

So  far  as  cultivators  generally  are  concerned,  this 
fruit  is  less  important  than  its  near  relative,  the  apple, 
for  the  reason  that,  while  the  two  begin  to  ripen  at 
nearly  tbe  same  season,  there  are  few,  if  any,  desirable 
varieties  of  pears  in  season  later  than  December  (if  we 
except  a  few  austere  ones,  suitable  only  for  culinary 
]i'ir|M i-es),  while  apples  are  abundant  for  four  or  five 
months  longer.  Moreover,  during  its  entire  season,  the 
jH-.ir  is  supplemented  by  the  mass  of  luscious,  though 
pcrislutblc,  summer  and  autumn  fruits.  The  liability  of 
very  many  usually  excellent  varieties  to  be  rendered 
iiulitT'  rent  in  quality  by  unfavorable  seasons,  neglect  or 
unsuitable  soil,  is  also  a  serious  detriment  to  the  general 
popularity  of  this  fruit.  The  liability  to  the  loss  of  tho 
trees  by  blight,  beyond  question  detracts  greatly 
from  the  value  of  the  pear,  especially  for  com- 
mercial purposes;  while  it  also  exerts  a  dis- 
p  couraging  influence  upon  amateur  planting.  To 

the  careful  and  discriminating  amateur,  as  well 
as  to  the  man  of  wealth,  with  a  fondness  f<  r 
fruit-culture  whether  in  person  or  by  proxy, 
this  fruit  often  assumes  a  prominence  over  any, 
if  not  all,  others. 

Extent  of  cultivation. 

Doubtless,  for  reasons  heretofore  stated,  pear 
trees  are  but  sparingly  planted  by  most  per- 
sons. The  fruit  sent  to  market  comes  largely 
from  the  plantations  of  specialists  who.  with 
soils  adapted  to  the  purpose  and  the  necessary  knowl- 
edge of  varieties,  have  undertaken  the  business  as  a 
commercial  enterprise.  In  the  climates  of  the  seaboard, 
and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the  region  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  the  pear  is  exceptionally  successful;  while 
away  from  the  influence  of  large  bodies  of  water,  and 
especially  in  the  prairie  regions  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  from  unsuitableness  of  climate  or  soil,  or  both 
combined,  the  trees  are  liable  to  be  either  killed  or 
seriously  injured  in  winter,  and  hence  are  short-lived 
and  unprofitable. 

Aspect. 

Perhaps  in  no  other  important  particular  docs  the 
climate  of  eastern  and  central  North  America  differ 
more  widely  from  that  of  the  pear-growing  regions  of 
Europe  than  in  its  liability  to  sudden  and  extreme 
variations  of  temperature.  Owing  to  this  climatic 
pecularity,  aspect  becomes  an  important  consideration 
in  the  selection  of  a  location  for  a  plantation  of  pear 
trees.  As  a  means  of  avoiding  the  full  influence  of 
exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  during  the  severer 
paroxysms  of  summer  heat,  while  the  trees  are  in 
actual  growth,  and  also  to 
mitigate  the  liability  to  alter- 
nate freezing  and  thawing  in 
winter,  a  northerly  or  north- 
easterly slope  is  "to  be  pre- 
ferred ;  which ,  however,  shoub  1 
be  so  gradual  as  not  seriously 
to  interfere  with  the  conveni- 
ence of  cultivation.  As  we 
approach  the  northern  limit 
of  practicable  war-culture, 
however,  a  modification  of 
this  rule  of  selection  may  be 
found  desirable,  since,  with 
the  shorter  growing  season,  a 
warmer  exposure  may  prove 
necessary  as  a  means  of 
hastening  maturity. 

Soil*. 

While  the  pear  tree  will 
yield  more  or  less  satisfao- 
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tory  results  in  a  variety  of  soils,  it  is  found  to 
most  perfectly  in  a  strong  loam,  of  moderate  depth, 
overlying  a  porous  subsoil.  Soils  which  are  liable  to  be 
wet  during  any  considerable  portion  of  the  growing 
season  are  unfit  for  this  purpose,  unless  deeply  and 
thoroughly  underdrained;  while  even  then  they  are 
quite  liable  not  to  prove  fully  satisfactory.    A  few 
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varieties  are  found  to  be  moderately  successful  on 
sandy  soils,  but  for  general  planting  such  soils  should 
be  avoided. 


The  liability  of  the  pear  tree,  in  this  climate,  to  the 
attacks  of  blight  is  thought  to  be  increased  bv  excessive 
growth.  It  is,  therefore,  desirable  that  the  annual 
growth  be  completed,  and  ripened  at  as  early  a  date 
as  practicable;  and  the  more  so  since  the  liability  to 
blight  apparent Iv  exists  only  while  growth  is  in  actual 
progress.  Stable  and  other  nitrogenous  manures 
should,  for  this  reason,  be  applied  in  moderate  quan- 
tities, in  autumn,  after  the  liability  to  excite  renewed 
growth  shall  be  past.  Potash,  lime,  and  phosphorus, 
which  enter  more  or  less  largely  into  the  composition 
of  both  tree  and  fruit,  and  which  rarely  exist,  in  excess 
in  the  soil,  may  be  profitably  applied  in  either  autumn 
or  spring.  Salt  may  also  be  profitably  applied  to  the 
comparatively  dry  soils  recommended  for  the  pear,  but 
with  care  not  to  apply  in  excess.  One  or  even  two 
quarts  may  be  safely  applied  to  each  tree,  before  the 
commencement  of  growth  in  the  spring,  if  well  dis- 
tributed upon  the  surface  over  a  space  of  at  least  6 
or  8  feet  in  diameter,  and  left  to  be  carried  gradually 
into  the  soil  by  dew  and  rain.  It  is  believed  to  possess 
little,  if  any,  manorial  value;  but  to  act  rather  as  a 
conservator  of  moisture,  and  probably  also  as  a  repel- 
lent of  insects.  Coarse  mulch  may  be  placed  about  the 
trees,  covering  the  soil  as  far  out  as  the  roots  extend, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  earth  cool,  and  also  to 
check  evaporation  from  the  soil;  but  this  should  not  be 
done  as  a  substitute  for  cultivation;  and  the  soil 
beneath  the  mulch  should  be  kept  well  pulverized. 

Propagation . 

(a)  By  seedlings:  Seeds,  when  to  be  planted  for 
the  origination  of  new  varieties,  should  be  selected  from 
well-grown  and  fully  matured  fruits,  of  such  varieties 
as  possess  in  a  high  degree  the  qualities  sought  to  be 
reproduced  or  improved,  since  a  variety  in  which  a 
characteristic  is  strongly  developed  and  persistently 
manifested  is  the  more  likely  to  transmit  such  peculi- 
arity to  its  offspring.  Seeds  resulting  from  known  or 
artificial  cross-fertilization,  and  therefore  of  known 
and  selected  parentage  on  both  sides,  offer  increased 
probability  of  valuable  results.  Seeds  intended  for  the 
origination  of  new  varieties  should  be  planted  very 
thinly  in  strong,  rich,  deeply  prepared  soil,  in  a  single 
row,  and  covered  with  not  more  than  an  inch  of  earth, 
so  that  the  young  plants  shall  have  ample  space  for 

intended  for  the  growing  of  stocks  for  nursery 
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purposes  should  be  collected  from  varieties  in  which 
the  secils  are  plump  and  well  developed,  as  well  as 
from  healthy,  vigorous  trees.  American  nurserymen 
obtain  pear  seeds  mostly  from  Europe.  Seeds  intended 
for  nursery  stocks  are  usually  planted  in  broad,  shallow 
drills.  In  our  American  climate  the  foliage  and  unri- 
pened  wood  of  seedling  pears  is  very  liable  to  be  attacked 
during  midsummer  by  leaf-blight  or 
mildew,  which  prematurely  arrests 
their  growth.  For  this  reason  Euro- 
pean stocks  are  generally  preferred 
by  nurserymen.  This  attack  of  mildew 
may  often  be  partially  or  wholly 
avoided  by  planting  in  virgin  soil 
remote  from  other  cultivated  grounds. 
Pear  seedlings  form  a  very  long  tap- 
root during  their  first  year,  with  few, 
if  any,  side-roots.  For  this  reason  they 
are  taken  up  preferably  in  autumn, 
;  and  the  tap-roots  shortened  to  6  or  8 

-  —  inches,  when  they  may  be  replanted 
in  nursery  rows,  and  earthed  up,  or 
otherwise  protected  from  heaving,  or 
other  injury*  during  winter;  or,  preferably,  they  may 
be  beeled-in,  in  a  frost-proof  cellar,  and  planted  in 
spring,  to  be  budded  during  the  ensuing  summer  or 
left  to  become  more  fully  established  for  budding  a 
year  later. 

Seedlings  intended  for  fruiting  arc  usually  trans- 
planted in  rows,  about  8  feet  apart  each  way,  with  the 
expectation  that  many  will  be  found  worthless,  and 
either  removed  or  destroyed.  Seedling  pears  usually 
require  to  be  fruited  several  years  before  their  charac- 
teristics become  fully  developed.  This  generally  recog- 
nized fact  may  be  taken  as  a  warning  that  the  occa- 
sional effort  to  hasten  the  puberty  of  a  seedling  by 
fruiting  a  cion  from  it  upon  a  bearing  tree  of  different 
variety  cannot  be  trusted  to  indicate  the  ultimate  char- 
acter of  the  fruit  of  the  yet  incipient  varietv,  Bince  it 
is  impossible  to  foresee  to  what  extent  such  transfer 
may  interfere  with  the  occult  formative  processes 
through  which  its  ultimate  qualities  would  have  been 
developed. 

(t>)  By  budding:  Seedlings  of  one  or  two  years* 
growth,  intended  for  standard  trees,  are  usually  planted 
from  6  to  10  inches  apart  in  the  nursery  row;  for  the 
reason  that  space,  as  well  as  cultivation,  must  be  econo- 
mized to  correspond  with  prices,  although  it  is  impos- 
sible to  grow  trees  of  good  form  and  properly  branched 
of  the  size  and  age  demanded  by  most  planters  when 
thus  closely  planted.  Trees  thus  closely  planted  should 

■A 


be  removed,  or  at  least  thinned,  after  having  made  one 
year's  growth  from  the  bud;  while  trees  intended  to  be 
grown  two  or  more  years  in  the  nursery  row,  and  prop- 
erly branched,  should  be  given  twice  or  even  three  times 
the  space  mentioned. 

The  budding  of  pear  stocks  may  be  done  during  July 
and  August  if  they  continue  in  a  growing  condition, 
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tat  they  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  mildew  of  the  foli- 
age, for  which  reason  they  must  be  closely  watched, 
and  should  the  malady  prove  troublesome  the  budding 
must  be  done  as  soon  as  properly  matured  buds  can  be 
obtained.  Such  stocks  as,  for  any  cause,  were  left 
unbudded  at  budding  time,  together  with  any  in  which 
bade  shall  have  failed,  may  be  grafted  the  following 
spring:  but  this,  as  well  as  any  and  all  grafting  of  the 
pear,  must  be  done  very  early,  before  the  earliest  move- 
ment of  the  sap  in  spring.  In  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the 
(veiling  of  the  buds  indicates  that  the  germs  arc  alive, 
the  stocks  are  cut  back  to  force  them  into  growth. 
Often  to  insure  tlie  formation  of  straight,  upright,  sym- 
metrical trees,  careful  nurserymen  leave  3  or  4  inches  of 
the  stock  above  the  insertion  of  the  bud.  to  which  the 
young  shoots  may  be  tied,  if  it  shall  fail  otherwise  to 
take  an  upright  direction.  Shoots  may  also  be  thus  tied 
to  prevent  their  being  blown  out,  or  otherwise  injured 
by  the  wind.  These  stubs  should  be  cut  back  to  the 
bud  when  no  longer  needed  for  the  purposes  indicated. 
Such  sprouts  as  spring  from  the  stock  in  consequence  of 
the  cutting  back  must  be  removed  from  time  to  time  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  the  bud.  This  should  be  done 
while  they  are  yet  tender  and  succulent  and  can,  there- 
fore, be  taken  off  without  the  use  of  a  knife.  This  pro- 
cess must  be  repeated  as  they  reappear,  unless  it  is 
rendered  unnecessary  by  the  failure  or  loss  of  the  bud. 

Frjning. 

Beyond  that  described  under  the  head  of  budding, 
little  pruning  is  required  during  the  first  Beason,  except 
to  pinch  in  such  side  shoots  as  threaten  to  rob  the  one 
intended  to  become  the  trunk  of  the  future  tree.  Early 
in  the  spring  of  the  second  year,  all  lateral  shoots  must 
be  wholly  cut  away,  and  since  the  pear  tends  strongly 
to  renew  its  growth  from  the  terminal  buds  of  the 
previous  year,  the  shoot  intended  to  become  the  trunk 
of  the  future  tree  must  be  cut  down  to  the  point  at 
which  the  top  is  to  commence,  when  the  branches  to 
form  the  head  will  start  from  the  buds  nearest  the  top. 
The  uppermost  shoot  must,  if  needful,  be  confined  in 
an  upright  position  to  constitute  the  continuation  of 
the  trunk. 

The  habits  of  growth  of  varieties  differ  so  widely 
that  no  inflexible  rule  can  be  laid  down  to  determine 
the  height  at  which  the  top  of  a  pear  tree  should  be 
commenced,  unless  it  be  that  the  heads  of  the  more 
spreading  varieties  should  be  started  higher  than  those 
of  a  more  upright  habit.  The  preferences  of  the 
larger  number  of  purchasers  have  begotten  among  nur- 


serymen the  practice  of  forming  the  heads  of  all  varie- 
ties at  a  height  of  3  or  4  feet.  This  height  is  open  to  the 
objection  that,  while  not  seriously  faulty  in  the  case  of 
such  spreading  varieties  as  Onondaga.  Osband  (Sum- 
mer', or  Flemish  (Beauty),  it  is  essentially  unsuited  to 
such  very  upright  growers  as  Buffum,  Sterling,  Clapp 
(Favorite),  and  even  Anjou.  In  this  particular,  as  in 
various  others,  the  practice  of  nurserymen,  begotten  by 
the  preferences  of  the  average  of  their  customers,  fails 
to  adapt  itself  to  the  needs  of  the  more  intelligent  and 
considerate  orchardist,  and  to  those  of  even  smaller 
planters,  who  regard  the  health  and  productiveness  of 
their  trees  as  of  higher  importance  than  the  possibly 
increased  convenience  of  cultivation. 

A  proper  system  of  primary  branches,  upon  which  to 
grow  a  permanent  head,  should  be  provided  from  the 
growth  of  the  second  season.  Probably  the  most  satis- 
factory provision  for  this  purpose  consists  of  a  central 
shoot,  with  from  three  to  five  laterals  diverging  from 
the  trunk  at  its  base.  A  head  should,  in  no  case,  be 
grown  upon  two  shoots,  forming  a  crotch,  since  this  will 
be  very  liable  to  split  and  thus  ruin  the  tree.  A  few 
varieties,  of  which  Rostierer  is  a  notable  example,  have 
the  habit  of  producing  but  few  branches,  and  also  of 
nuking  successive  annual  growths,  mainly  from  the 
terminal  buds  of  the  previous  year,  thus  forming  a  too 


open  or  straggling  head.  Such  tendency  is  best  over- 
come by  cutting  back  the  branches  in  spring,  the  effect 
being  to  increase  their  number,  though  at  the  expense 
of  vigor. 

After  the  primary'  branches  have  been  developed,  and 
the  growth  of  the  third  year  is  in  progress,  compara- 
tively little  pruning  will  be  found  necessary  beyond  the 
occasional  cutting  away  of  a  straggling  or  crossing 
branch,  although  there  is  a  class  of  varieties,  of  which 
Summer  Doyenne  and  Winter  Xelis  are  types,  which, 
especially  when  growing  vigorously,  incline  to  twist  ana 
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straggle  so  awkwardly  that  the  branches  must  fre- 
quently be  tied  in  position  to  insure  the  formation  of  a 
satisfactory  head. 

Prior  to  the  third  or  fourth  year,  all  pruning  must 
necessarily  have  for  its  object  the  direction  and  encour- 
agement of  wood-growth,  for  which  purpose  it  is  most 
effective  when  performed  in  late  winter  or  early  spring, 
while  the  trees  are  yet  dormant. 

The  fact  should  not  be  forgotten  that  pruning,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  extent  or  severity,  may  be  a  tax  ujwn  the 
vigor  and  health  of  the  tree,  and,  therefore,  to  be  prac- 
tised as  sparingly  as  possible.  Such  necessity  may  be 
to  a  considerable  extent  avoided  if  the  orchardist,  with 
a  well-defined  ideal  in  mind  of  a  tree  such  as  he  desires 
to  produce,  will,  during  the  growing  season,  pass  fre- 
quently through  his  plantation  and  pinch  out,  whde 
yet  small  and  succulent,  all  growths  not  needed  for  his 
purpose,  at  the  same  time  "stopping"  such  of  the 
reserved  ones  as  may  bo  too  far  outgrowing  their 
fellows.  With  the  efficient  performance  of  this  process 
while  the  framework  of  the  top  is  being  developed,  very 
little  pruning  will  remain  to  be  done  on  the  arrival  of 
spring,  while  nearly  the  entire  growth,  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  pruned  away  in  spring,  will  have 
been  employed  in  developing  the  "reserved  branches. 

While  the  cutting  away  of  an  occasional  small  branch 
may  be  done  at  almost  any  time,  large  branches  should 
be  removed  only  in  case  of  actual  necessity,  and  at  a 
period  early  enough  to  permit  the  thorough  drying  and 
hardening  of  the  cut  surface  prior  to  the  movement  of 
the  sap  in  spring,  as  a  means  of  preventing  bleeding 
and  consequent  decay. 

Summer  pruning  tends  to  check  rather  than  encour- 
age wood-growth,  and  since  it  acts  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  as  an  obstruction  to  the  circulation,  it  also  tends, 
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as  does  the  permanent  bending  of  the  branches  and  the 
hardening  of  the  tissues,  to  hasten  the  formation  of 
fruit-buds  and  the  production  of  fruit. 

The  pear  may  be  successfully  grafted  upon  the  white 
thorn,  the  mountain-ash,  and  the  apple,  and  such  grafts 
have  occasionally  proved  more  or  less  productive  for  a 
time,  but  in  such  cases  the  union  between  stock  and 
cion  is  generally,  if  not  always,  imperfect;  and  such 
uncongenial  combinations  are  therefore  usually  short- 
lived. The  quince  is  the  only  dissimilar  stock  upon 
which  the  pear  is  extensively  grown.  Quince  stocks  for 
this  purpose  are  largely  imported  from  France.  The 
Angers  quince  is  generally  preferred  for  this  purpose. 
These  stocks  are  usually  planted  in  nursery  rows  at  the 
age  of  two  years,  to  be  budded  during  the  following 
summer,  in  the  same  manner  as  pear  stocks.  When 
intended  for  dwarf  trees,  nurserymen  usually  cut  them 
back  after  one  year's  growth  from  the  bud  to  the  nearly 
uniform  height  of  18  inches,  although  with  the  more 
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upright-growing  varieties  it  is  by  many  deemed  prefer- 
able to  branch  them  even  6  or  8  inches  lower.  Aside 
from  the  height  at  which  they  should  be  branched,  the 
pruning  and  management  should  be  identical  with  that 
prescribed  for  standards,  with  the  iin|x>rtant  exception 
that  when  planted  out  for  fruiting  the  junction  between 
the  quince  and  the  pear  should  be  3  or  4  inches  below  the 
surface  to  encourage  the  formation  of  roots  from  the 
pear.  Trees  thus  planted  will  U-gin  to  bear  while  yet 
growing  solely  from  the  quince  stock,  and  will  continue 
to  produce  fruit  sifter  rooting  from  the  pear,  thus 
affording  the  early  fruiting  of  the  dwarf,  as  well  as  the 
permanency  of  the  standard. 

Not  more  than  a  specimen  or  two  should  be  permitted 
to  grow  U|K)ti  a  dwarf  the  first  and  second  years  after 
planting.  Such  trees,  if  left  to  fruit  freely,  will  almost 
certainly  be  ruined  from  overbearing  before  they  are 
fully  established.  Many  varieties  when  grown  as  dwarfs 
can  never  be  safely  allowed  to  mature  more  than  a  small 
portion  of  the  fruit  which  they  will  naturally  set. 

While  several  varieties  are  found  to  be  especially  suc- 
cessful when  grown  upon  the  quince,  most  others  prove 
only  moderately  so,  requiring  careful  and  expert  man- 
agement to  insure  satisfactory  results.   A  few  others, 
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of  which  Bosc  may  be  named  as  a  prominent  case,  are 
obstinately  unsuccessful  upon  the  quince,  and  even 
when  double-worked  upon  a  dwarf  of  a  congenial 
variety,  their  success  appears  to  be  by  no  means 
assured. 

Dwarf  trees  trained  as  hereinbefore  specified  are 
commonly  known  as  half-standards.  Other  and  more 
elaborate  forms  are  known  as  pyramids,  cordons, 
and  the  like,  descriptions  of  which"  are  not  deemed 
necessary  here. 

Choice  of  trees. 

Aside  from  the  selection  of  the  location  for  an  orchard, 
the  first  important  particular  is  the  selection  of  the 
trees,  leaving  the  choice  of  varieties  for  subsequent  con- 
sideration. Trees  of  one  year's  growth  from  the  bud  are 
to  be  preferred  for  the  following  reasons:  (1)  Fewer 
roots  need  be  injured  or  last  in  the  process  of  lifting 
and  replanting,  for  which  reason  the  tree  may  be 
expected  the  more  promptly  to  recover  from  the  shock 
of  removal.  (2)  The  single  season's  growth  may  be  cut 
back  and  the  top  commenced  to  suit  the  preferences  of 
the  planter.  (3)  The  top  will  present  little  or  no  obstacle 
to  the  force  of  the  wind  until  the  roots  shall  have  gained 
such  hold  upon  the  soil  that  there  will  remain  little 
liability  to  displacement  from  this  cause.  (4)  The  risk 
of  failure  from  removal  is  greatly  diminished,  while  the 
more  prompt  recovery  and  increased  rate  of  growth  of 
the  trees  in  the  more  open  orchard  rows  may  be  expected 
to  compensate  fully  for  one  or  two  years  more  of 
growth  in  crowded  nursery  rows.  (5)  Something  will 
also  be  saved  in  the  cost  of  the  trees  and  in  the  expense 
of  transportation,  as  well  as  in  the  labor  of  planting. 

If  older  or  high-branched  trees  are  not  objected  to,  it 
will  usually  be  found  that  they  are  but  imperfectly 
branched  from  having  been  grown  in  crowded:  rows. 

Preparation  of  the  noil. 

When  the  late  John  A.  Warder  was  asked  how  large 
the  holes  should  be  dug  for  planting  orchard  trees, 
he  replied,  "Of  the  full  size  of  the  orchard;"  and  it  may 
also  be  remarked  that  when  the  ground  for  an  orchard 
has  been  well  tilled  and  fertilized  to  a  depth  at  least 
equal  to  that  at  which  trees  are  to  be  planted,  there  is 
no  longer  occasion  for  holes  larger  than  shall  be  necessary 
to  receive  the  roots  in  their  proper  position.  If  the  sub- 
soil be  not  freely  pervious  to  water,  the  ground  must  Ik* 
deeply  and  thoroughly  underdraincd,  and  in  no  case 
should  the  hole  in  which  a  tree  is  to  be  planted  be  sunk 
into  a  subsoil  so  impervious  as  to  retain  water  beneath 
or  about  its  roots.  If  such  retentive  subsoil  occurs  too 
near  the  surface  and  is  not  considered  suitable  to  be 
mixed  with  the  surface  soil,  it  should  be  thoroughly  dis- 
integrated to  the  requisite  depth  by  means  of  a  subsoil 
plow  or  other  equivalent  device.  In  all  nearly  level 
retentive  soils,  it  will  be  found  advantageous  to  "back- 
furrow"  a  land  along  the  line  of  each  row  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  surface  drainage,  so  that  when  the  trees 
have  been  planted  the  drainage  will  be  away  from 
them. 

iMying  out,  staking,  and  planting. 

The  most  economical  mode  of  laying  out  and  plant- 
ing an  orchard,  so  far  as  space  is  concerned,  is  doubtless 
that  commonly,  but  erroneously,  designated  as  quin- 
cunx, and  more  correctly  as  hexagonal;  but  whether 
planted  thus,  or  in  rectangles,  the  work  may  be  most 
rapidly  and  accurately  done  bv  planting  a  stoke  when1 
each  tree  is  to  stand,  and  using  what  is  known  as  a 
planting-hoard,  consisting  of  a  strip  of  board  11  or  7  feet 
long,  with  a  hole  for  a  stake  near  each  end,  and  a  notch 
or  slot  intermediate  and  in  line  between  them  to  receive 
the  stake,  and  to  support  the  tree  while  the  earth  is 
being  carefully  filled  in,  under,  among,  and  above  its 
roots. 

The  following  are  good  general  rules  to  be  observed 
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in  the  digging,  handling,  preparing,  and  planting  of 

trees: 

1.  In  digging  trees,  aim  to  secure  as  ninny  of  the 
main  fibrous  roots  an  possible. 

2.  Expose  the  roots  as  little  as  possible  to  the  drying 
influence  of  sun  and  wind. 

3.  Prepare  the  roots  for  planting  by  cutting  away 
the  bruised  and  broken  portions. 

i  If  the  roots  have  been  essentially  shortened  in 
lifting,  cut  away  the  superfluous  branches  and  also  cut 
bock  such  as  are  to  remain  till  a  proper  balance  of  root 
and  top  is  secured. 

5.  In  heavy  retentive  soil,  plant  the  tree  very  little 
if  any  deeper  than  it  stood  in  the  nursery,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, raise  a  slight  mound  about  the  trunk  to  avoid  the 
occurrence  of  standing  water  at  that  point. 

6.  In  strong  but  dry  soil,  a  tree  may  be  planted  an 
mcb  or  two  deeper  than  it  stood  in  the  nursery. 

7.  In  light  sand,  with  dry  subsoil,  a  tree  should  be 
planted  3  or  even  4  inches  deeper  than  it  stood  in  the 
nursery. 

8.  Dig  the  hole  in  which  a  tree  is  to  be  planted 
deep  enough  to  receive  3  or  3  inches  of  fine  soil,  before 
putting  the  tree  in  place,  making  it  large  enough  to 
allow  the  roots  to  be  spread  out  in  their  natural  position. 

9.  See  that  good,  friable  surface  soil  is  well  filled  in 
beneath,  among,  and  over  the  roots. 

10.  .Should  the  soil  be  dry,  with  no  immediate  pros- 
pect of  rain,  it  will  be  well  after  nearly  filling  the  hole 
with  earth,  to  apply  a  pail  of  water,  and,  after  it  shall 
have  settled  awav,  to  fill  up  the  hole  with  earth  and 
tramp  it  down  firmly.  Staking  will  rarely  be  found 
necessary,  except,  possibly,  in  the  case  of  trees  old 
enough  to  have  been  already  branched,  but  such  stake 
must  be  watched  and  the  tree  protected  against  injury 
by  nibbing  against  it. 

Subsequent  cultivation. 

(a)  Newly  planted  trees:  Ground  occupied  by  young 
trees  must  be  kept  well  cultivated  during  the  spring  and 
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early  summer.  If  hoed  crops  are  planted,  larger  quan- 
tities of  manure  will  be  required;  but.  in  either  case, 
cultivation  should  cease  as  early  as  the  beginning  of 
August  in  order  to  hasten  the  ripening  of  the  young 
*ood.  This  process  should  be  continued  during  at 
least  five  or  six  years,  after  which  green  crops  may  be 
grown  and  plowed  under  as  a  means,  in  part,  of  nmin- 
taining  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
(6)  Mulching:  Especially  during  the  first  few  years 


after  planting,  in  case  of  hot  dry  weather  during  the 
growing  season,  mulch  may  be  applied  to  check  evap- 
oration from  the  soil  and  to  keep  it  cool,  but  it  should 
not  be  permitted  to  take  the  place  of  cultivation. 
The  soil  should  be  well  pulverized  before  applying  it. 

(c)  Manuring:  As  stated  previously,  manures  should 
be  applied  sparingly  but  regularly,  preferably  in  late 
autumn,  and 


under,  or  other- 
wise mixed  with 
the  Boil  at  that 
time  or  in  the 
early  spring,  as 
a  means  of  pro- 
m  o  t  i  n  g  early 
growth  and  the 
thorough  ripen- 
ing of  the  wood 
in  advance  of 
severe  cold. 
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wood  should  also  be  assisted,  as  already  siiid,  by  ceasing 
cultivation  the  early  part  of  August. 

Gattwring  and  ripening  the  fruit. 

All  selected  pears,  whether  intended  for  the  market 
or  for  use  at  home,  should  be  carefully  hand-nicked. 

(a)  Gathering  summer  and  autumn  pears:  With  very 
few  exceptions  all  pears  acquire  a  higher  quality  if 
gathered  before  they  are  fully  ripe.  The  generally 
accepted  rule  is  to  gather  the  crop  when  an  occasionally 
full-grown  wormy  specimen  is  npe,  or  when  there  is  a 
perceptible  change  in  the  color  of  the  maturer  speci- 
mens, or  when  the  stem  parts  readily  from  the  branch 
if  the  fruit  is  slightly  lifted. 

(6)  Ripening  summer  and  winter  pears:  When  gath- 
ered, the  fruit  should  be  placed  in  a  cool  room  devoted 
to  the  purpose,  and  spread  upon  shelves,  or  in  lack  of  a 
suitable  room  they  may  be  placed  in  shallow  boxes  or 
drawers,  whore  in  due  time  they  will  acquire  their  full 
color  and  flavor.  Since  this  fruit  parts  with  moisture 
quite  freelv,  it,  and  especially  the  later  ripening  varie- 
ties, should  be  protected  from  a  drying  atmosphere,  par- 
ticularly from  drafts  of  air,  which  will  cause  the  fruit 
to  shrivel  and  become  tough  and  leathery.  It  is  also 
true  of  at  least  very  many  varieties  that  even  if  blown 
off  or  gathered  when  but  two-thirds  grown,  the  fruit  if 
put  away  as  already  described  will  usually  acquire  a 
satisfactory  quality.  Fruits  thus  gathered  and  ripened 
are  found  to  have  less  tendency  to  decay  rapidly  at 
the  core. 

(c)  Gathering  and  ripening  of  winter  dessert  pears: 
These  should  remain  upon  the  tree  as  long  as  practi- 
cable without  danger  from  frost.  When  gathered,  they 
should  be  placed  in  a  cool  frost-proof  room,  and  it  will 
be  well  also  to  wrap  each  separately  in  soft  paper. 
Some  varieties  are  found  to  ripen  perfectly  without 
further  attention,  but  the  quality.of  most  kinds  will  be 
much  improved  if  they  are  brought  into  a  temperature 
of  60°  or  70°  a  fortnight  before  their  usual  season  of 
maturitv. 

(d)  Winter  cooking  pears:  These  should  be  gathered 
and  put  away  in  close  packages  in  a  cool,  frost-proof 
room,  in  the  same  manner  as  russet  apples,  like  which 
they  will  shrivel,  and  become  tough  and  leathery  if 
left  exposed  to  the  air.  They  may  remain  in  this  con- 
dition until  needed  for  use. 

Packing  and  marketing. 

In  America,  pears  are  generally  packed  for  market 
directly  from  the  tree,  without  awaiting  the  process  of 
ripening.  Barrels  are  largely  used  as  packages,  although 
this  fruit  is  frequently  put  up  in  half-barrels  and  some- 
times in  bushel,  peck,  and  even  in  half-peck  baskets. 
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American  powers  rarely  ripen  their  fruit  before  mar- 
keting it.  This,  if  done  at  all,  is  more  generally  accom- 
plished by  the  dealer,  doubtless  with  decided  profit, 
since  in  the  larger  cities  fully  $50  have  been  known  to  be 
paid  for  a  single  barrel  of  selected  fruit,  and  yet  the 
same  fruit  ripened  and  offered  in  quantities  to  suit  cus- 
tomers has  been  sold  at  two  or  three  times  the  original 
cost.  The  marketing  of  unripened  pears  is  obviously 
unprofitable  so  far  as  the  producer  is  concerned. 

In  Europe,  the  choicest  fruits  are  carefully  selected 
and  house-ripened.  When  approaching  their  best  con- 
dition the  fruits  are  separately  wrap(ied  in  soft  paper, 
and  arc  then  put  up  in  packages  of  perhaps  one  or 
two  dozens,  and  sent  so  as  to  appear  upon  the  market 
when  in  the  best  possible  condition.  Such  fruits  com- 
mand prices  quite  in  excess  of  what  they  would  have 
realized  bad  they  been  offered  in  an  immature  condition. 

Varieties. 


the  popular  and  desirable  varieties  of  pears 
may  be  found  fully  described  in  standard  pomological 
works,  such  descriptions  here  are  not  deemed  necessary. 
Among  the  verv  numerous  varieties  of  pears  described 
in  such  works  there  are  doubtless  many  possessing  high 
quality  and  other  valuable  characteristics,  which,  for 
some  unexplained  reason,  have  failed  to  attract  the 
attention  of  growers. 

Since  varieties  vary  in  their  season  of  ripening  with 
change  of  latitude,  and  often,  to  some  extent,  with 
change  of  location,  even  in  the  same  latitude,  the  desig- 
nation of  such  season  becomes  a  matter  of  more  or  less 
difficulty.  In  the  following  lists  the  season  given  will  be 
approximately  that  between  parallels  42  and  43  of 
north  latitude. 

(a)  Amateur  pears:  It  is  as  true  of  the  pear  as  of 
most  other  species  of  fruits  that  very  many  varieties 
are  of  small  size,  unattractive  appearance,  or  of  such 
delicate  texture  when  ripe  as  to  disqualify  them  for  the 
market,  although  they  may  possess,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  the  peculiar  characteristics  which  render  them 
desirable,  and  to  persons  of  cultivated  taste,  indis- 
pensable for  the  supply  of  the  family.  Such  are  termed 
amateur  pears. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  most  popular  of 
these,  arranged  approximately  in  the  order  of  maturity: 


Sunt.  Scaaon.* 

Madeleine  m.  e.  July  

Summer  Doyenne  e.  July. 

Bloodgood  e.  July.  m.  Aug. 

Giffard  m.  Aug  

Dearborn  m.  c.  Aug. 

Hogticjrr  .  .. m.  Aug.  m.  Sept. 

.  c.  Aug. 

e.  Aug.  b.  Sept. 
e.  Aug.  k>.  Sept. . 

(Owmms)  b.  Sept  

.  b.  m.  Sept  

.  m.  Sept. 
.  m.  e.  Sept . 
e.  Sept.  Oct. 

White  Doyenne.  . .         e.  Sept.  Nov  

Serkel   Oct. 

Sarah  Oct. 

Anjou  Oct.  Nov. 

Gray  Doyenne  m.  Oct.  Nov. 

Roeder   Nov. 

Hoynt  (F.mile  d'HeyaU  Nov.  Dee. 
Mount  Vernon  .  Nov.  Dec. 

Dana  Hovey  Nov.  Jan. 

Lnngelier  ...  Nov.  Feb. 

Germain  Nov.  March. 

l-awrcnce   Dec. 

Winter  Nelia   Doc.  Jan. 

Ranter   Jan.  March 

•c.  early;  m,  middle,  b,  beginning. 

(b)  Culinary  pears:  Very  few  dc 
to  be  satisfactory  for  culinary  uses 
erally  lose  at  least  a  portion  of  th 
in  the  process  of  cooking.  Then 
varieties  of  high,  austere  character 
to  this  purjioHc,  among  which  are 


Remarks. 
F.arlient  good  pear. 


Excellent,  but  ^j^y 


A  tardy  bearer. 
Mots  aoon  at  the  core. 
Hots  aoon  at  the  core. 


Liable  to 


ssert  pears  are  found 
«,  since  they  too  gen- 
cir  flavor  and  aroma 
ire,  however,  several 
which  prove  adapted 
the  following: 


Name.  Season.  Remarks. 

Vicar  Nov.  Jan  Occasionally  good 

(Black)  Worcester  Nov.  Feb.  Icnough  lor  deaacrt. 

Catillac  Nov.  March. 

Pound  Dec.  Feb. 

(c)  Market  pears:  The  markets  demand  varieties  of 
attractive  appearance,  of  at  least  medium  size  and  of 
fine  texture.  To  the  grower,  productiveness  and 
of  tree  are  also  of  primary  importance.  If 

  ■ » 


the  foregoing  characteristics,  a  variety  may  prove  at 
least  temporarily  popular,  even  though  of  compara- 
tively low  quality.  The  following  varieties,  some  of 
which  may  also  be  found  in  the  amateur  list,  are  all 
or  less  popular  as  market  fruits: 


Name. 

Tyaon  e.  Aug.  b.  Sept 

Sterling.  e.  Aug.  m.  Sept. 


Remark*. 


t»rdy 


.Excellent,  but  a 

bearer. 
.  Productive,  and  exc 
ingly  beautiful. 

Clnpp  b.  m.  Sept   Rota  aoon  at  the  core. 

Hnructt  b.  e.  Sept  Leading  market  pear. 

(Souvenir  du)  Congreaa  b.  e.  Sept   Sometime*  very  large 

BufTum   m.  Sept  Variable  in  quality. 

Howell  m.  Sept.  Oct. 

Flemiah  (Beauty)  m.  e.  Sept  Rota  aoon  at  the  core. 

Bow   e.  Sept.  Oct      . . . Excellent  for  all  pur- 

Bouaaook  e.  Sept.  Oct. 

Louia  Bonne  e.  Sept.  Oct.       Grown  only  aa  a 

Onondaga  e.  Sept.  Nov. 

Huperiin   Oct. 

Sheldon   Oct  ta  ruaaeted  and  dull  In 

Rutter  Oct.  Nov.  |  color. 

Anjou  Oct.  Nov. 

Kicffer   Oct.  Nov  Not  valuable  north  of  43". 

LeContc  Oct.  Nov..  Succeeds   beat    at  the 

extreme  South. 

Angouleme  Oct.  Nov  Grown  only  on 

Diel  Oct.  Dee 

Churgeau  Oct.  Jan. 

Nov.  Jan. 


Mc 
Lawrence 


Dec. 
Jan.  Feb. 


Rdatirr  tUxirabknc**  of  dwarfs. 

There  are  a  few  varieties,  among  which  Louise  Bonne 
and  Angouleme  may  be  especially  mentioned,  which  on 
free  (pear)  slocks  are  either  tardy  bearers  or  require 
to  be  fruited  several  years  before  developing  their 
ate  qualities,  but  which  succeed  unusually  well 
the  quince.  These,  especially  the  Angouleme,  are 
valued  as  market  varieties  when  grown  as  dwarfs. 

Angouleme,  and  iicrhaps  some  other  varieties  as 
dwarfs,  occasionally  bloom  so  profusely  as  apparently 
to  prove  unable  lo  develop  the  fruit,  which  in 
quence  proves  abortive.  The  natural  and  obvious  ; 
cdv  in  such  case  is  disbudding,  or  its  equivalent,  cut- 
ting back  the  fruit-bearing  shoots  before  growth  is 
commenced. 

The  fact  that  very  many  varieties  are  not  perma- 
nently successful  when  grown  upon  the  quince  is 
i  partially,  if  not  in  many  cases  even  wholly, 
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due  to  their  inci eased  tendency  to  early  and  excessive 
productiveness  when  grown  upon  that  stock,  which, 
owing  to  the  very  common  unwillingness  of  the  grower 
t«  remove  the  excess  of  fruit,  is  allowed  to  consume  the 
material  needed  for  wood-growth,  and  thus  to  occasion 
exhaustion  before  the  tree  has  gained  a  thorough  hold 
upon  the  soil. 

If.  with  any  variety  capable  of  forming  a  satisfactory 
union  with  the  quince,  and  with  the  tree  planted  in  the 
manner  heretofore  described,  the  entire  crop  of  bloom 
or  incipient  fruit  of  the  first  one,  two,  or  even  throe 
years  (dependent  upon  the  vigor  of  the  tree)  were 
removed,  and  if  subsequent  crops  were  carefully  and 
thoroughly  thinned,  it  is  at  least  highly  probable  that 
permanent  health  and  longevity  would  prove  nearlv  or 
quite  as  general  with  dwarfs  as  with  standards,  thus 
permitting  the  more  extensive  growth  of  the  pear  in 
prater  variety  in  small  or  amateur  plantations  and  in 
limited  grounds  than  is  practicable  with  the  use  of 
standards.  T.  T.  Lyon. 


The  following  table  from  the  Thirteenth  Census 
shows  the  status  of  the  pear  industry  in  thirteen 
southern  states,  1910  (crop  data  1909): 

-  Number  Production 

"•ate.  of  Im*.  in  buahrU. 

Alabama    142.300  100.041 

\-    221.704  37.547 

Florida    110,709  98.223 

<  •■-  r-.  >    202.9*2  149.607 

Kt-  .  ..  .    337.  iV.  251.530 

Lmjuuuu.   57  030  35,554 

Tfiaaiai  il  |  I    118.530  101.2KH 

Narth  Carolina   243.307  84,019 

Oklahoma                                               235  22 

*  nub  Carols    105.251  65,080 

Twinfiii   233.407  83,557 

Tessa   &S8.478  110,907 

Virginia     457,177  74,486 

Total  2,849,191  1,192.587 

Throughout  the  whole  South  the  average  production 
of  pears  to  the  tree  is  less  than  one-half  bushel.  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky  have  many  pear  trees  in  comparison 
with  the  other  southern  states,  but  should  hardly  be 
considered  with  the  remainder  of  the  South, 'as  their 
pears  are  produced  mainly  on  the  northern  borders  of 
the  states.  Texas,  on  account  of  its  area,  has  more  pear 
trees  than  any  other  southern  state;  and  El  Paso 
County,  the  most  western  county,  produces  over 
22.000  bushels.  Conditions  existing  in  this  region  are 
not  at  all  comparable  with  the  other  pear  sections  in 
the  South. 

It  can  hardlv  be  said  that  pears  are  well  adapted  to 
southern  conditions,  although  in  certain  sections, 
particularly  in  the  mountains,  it  is  possible  to  produce 
fruits  of  good  quality;  but  on  account  of  the  blight  the 
industry  has  never  attained  importance.  At  one  time, 
the  late  P.  J.  Berckmans,  of  Augusta,  Georgia,  had  000 
different  pears  under  test  in  his  nursery,  500  of  them 
being  named  varieties.  Berckmans  says  that  of  the 
6*10.  those  of  any  worth  in  the  South  would  not  exceed 
twelve  in  number,  and  that  the  great  commercial 
varieties  were  the  LeConte,  Garber,  and  Kieffer, 
although  Bulletin  No.  126  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  shows  seventy-seven  varieties  of  pears  that 
have  originated  in  the  thirteen  southern  states. 

The  historv  of  the  southern  pear  industry  begins 
with  the  introduction  of  the  LeConte  into  Thomasville, 
Georgia,  in  the  early  seventies  of  the  last  century  by 
L  L.  Varnadoe.  The  original  cutting  carried  into 
Thomas  County  came  from  Liberty  Countv,  Georgia. 
This  pear  was  planted  extensively  around  Thomasville, 
being  taken  from  there  into  northern  Florida,  southern 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas.  The 
mainly  by  cuttings,  and  in  the  early 


days  of  the  industry  $1  apiece  was  often  paid  for  trees. 
At  one  tune  it  was  conservatively  stated  that  there 
were  at  least  200,000  trees  in  Thomas  County.  Great 
prices  were  received  for  the  product,  the  growers  in 
those  days  netting  from  $3  to  $7  a  barrel.  There  are 
reports  from  H.  11.  S:inford,  one  of  the  early  growers 
of  this  fruit,  of  LeConte  trees  producing  thirty  bushels 
or  more.  The  growing  of  this  pear,  like  many  other 
horticultural  industries  in  the  South,  was  along  exten- 
sive rather  than  intensive  lines.  The  growers  thought 
that  they  did  not  mrd  to  till  or  to  fertilize  their  lands 
and  that  they  could  plant  these  wonderful  trees  and 
reap  a  harvest  of  dollars,  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  as  if 
this  were  so;  then  the  blight  appeared.  The  "die- 
back,"  as  it  was  originally  called,  began,  and  between 
1890  and  1895  the  industry  was  in  a  fair  way  to  suc- 
cumb. No  systematic  efforts  were  made  to  combat 
this  disease,  except  by  introduction  of  the  Kieffer, 
which  was  considered  at  that  time  resistant,  and  which 
was  largely  planted  in  the  |>ear  sections  of  the  South. 

Because  of  the  blight  and  lack  of  care,  with  no 
systematized  methods  of  marketing,  the  pear  industry 
of  the  southern  states  fell  to  a  low  ebb.  For  the  past 
several  years  no  commercial  orchards  have  been  set, 
and  a  great  numlier  of  the  trees  that  were  planted  in 
this  early  period  are  either  dead  or  cut  down;  therefore 
the  production  of  the  hybrid  pears  in  the  South  is  not 
only  at  a  standstill,  but  is  at  this  time  declining. 

The  management  of  these  orchards,  even  while  the 
industry  was  at  its  height,  was  very  crude.  It  is 
reported  on  good  authority  that  95  per  cent  of  the  pear 
plantings  in  the  southern  pear  sections  were  most  seri- 
ously neglected.  Some  orchards  were  cropped,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  land;  others  so  badly  neglected  that 
young  pine  trees  contended  with  the  pears  for  space; 
consequently  the  fruits  were  not  of  the  best  quality. 
The  growers  who  followed  approved  methods  of  tillage 
and  fertilizing  received  a  serious  set-back  when  tho 
blight  appeared,  as  these  plantings  seemed  to  be  more 
to  this  disease.   In  time  a 


it  ■ 


2819.  Box  of  fancy  Bears;  each  fruit  wrapped  in  paper. 

reached,  and  it  is  now  considered  good  practice  to  run 
the  orchards  in  sod  and  every  third  year  to  give  a  light 
plowing,  the  application  of  fertilizers  being  determined 
by  the  growth  of  the  tree.  Spraying  was  little  practised 
in  the  older  orchards.  The  growers  who  are  still  pro- 
ducing pears  now  find  the  use  of  a  spray-pump  advisa- 
ble. Harvesting  during  the  height  of  the  pear  industry 
in  south  Georgia  was  aptlv  described  bv  the  Thomas- 
ville "Times  Enterprise:"  "The  annual  slaughter  of 
the  LeConte  pears  has  commenced.  The  trees  are  full 
of  little  gamins,  picking  a  few,  flailing  some  and  shaking 
off  the  remainder.  All — good,  bad,  and  bruised — are 
dumped  into  barrels  and  rushed  to  market."  It  is 
unfortunately  true  that  many  of  these  fruits  were 
gathered  in  this  way.  There  were  growers  who  hand- 
picked  their  product,  carefully  packing  it  into  ven- 
tilated barrels.    These,  however,  were  the  smaller 
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number.  There  is  an  instance  on  record  of  a  gentle- 
man having  sold  three  hundred  and  odd  dollars'  worth 
of  pears  from  a  small  orchard,  on  which  he  had  expended 
$5  since  the  last  harvest.  Most  of  the  pears  were 
shipped  in  barrels,  though  some  were  shipped  in  bulk. 
The  distribution  is  still  »K>or,  and  for  the  past  few  years 


2820.  Angouleme  pear,  the-  most  popular  variety  tor  growing 
on  quince  root*. 


the  profits  from  the  remaining  trees  have  not  been 
sufficient  to  warrant  further  planting. 

At  present,  the  South  as  a  whole  cannot  be  consid- 
ered as  a  pear-producing  section.  There  are  still  quite 
a  number  of  pear  trees  around  the  homes.  These  are 
rapidly  disappearing,  due  to  the  blight  and  the  lack  of 
care.  The  old  orchards  along  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Gulf  are  rapidly  dying  with  blight.  The  hybrid  |>cars, 
LeConte,  Kieffer,  and  Garlier,  do  remarkably  well  in 
this  part  of  the  country;  but  the  pear  industry  will 
never  thrive  as  it  did  once  until  there  is  a  systematic 
fight  made  upon  the  blight.  Besides  this  disease,  the 
pears  are  subject  to  bitter-rot,  brown-rot  and  crown- 
gall,  as  well  as  the  codlin-moth  and  the  San  Jose  scale; 
but  of  course  these  insects  and  diseases  can  be  easily 
controlled  by  spraying. 

In  the  catalogue  of  fruits  appended  to  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Thirtv-Xinth  Annual  Session  of  the 
Georgia  State  Horticultural  Society  is  to  be  found  this 
remark  concerning  pears:  "Owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
the  pear  blight,  the  commercial  production  of  peare  is 
an  uncertain  and  hazardous  induBtrv.  I'ntil  it  is 
demonstrated  that  pear-blight  can  he  successfully 
controlled,  it  is  useless  to  recommend  the  planting  of 
pears  in  commercial  quantities.  So  far  as  is  known, 
the  Kieffer  pear  is  the  most  resistant  to  the  pear-blight 
of  the  commercial  varieties."  This  report  of  tne  Georgia 
State  Horticultural  Society  can  be  taken  as  a  general 
recommendation  for  practically  all  of  the  South,  except 
for  particularly  isolated  and  special  places. 

T.  H.  McIIatton. 

The  pear  in  California. 

Visitors  at  the  old  California  missions  during  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century  noted  many  thrifty  seed- 
ling pear  trees  in  the  mission  gardens.  Many  of  these 
trees  survived  the  neglect  which  came  upon  the  mission 
properties  after  their  secularization,  and  were  in  thrifty 
growth  and  bearing  at  the  time  of  the  American  occu- 
pation. The  first  pears  sold  in  San  Francisco  and  in 
the  mines  in  1849-1S50  were  gathered  from  the  old 
mission  trees,  and  some  of  these  old  trees  grafted  over 
gave  the  first  California  product  of  the  European  and 
American  varieties  of  more  than  half  a  century  ago. 
From  thus  beginning  the  growth  of  pears  increased  until 
the  commercial  product  of  1914  included  the  following: 
2.725  carloads  sent  overland  to  eastern  and  foreign 
markets  (about  the  same  as  for  the  five  vears  preced- 
ing); 2.000,000  pounds  dried  pears  shipped  to  the 
same  destination  (a  decreasing  product  because  of  the 
increasing  demand  for  shipping  fresh  and  canning); 


805,740  cases  of  canned  pears,  mostly  Bart  let  ts — a  prod- 
uct which  is  rapidlv  increasing.  There  arc  about 
2,000,000  pear  trees  in  California  orchards.  The  decade 
1905-1915  was  a  sensational  period  in  California  fx-ar- 
growing  ltccausc  of  the  appearance  of  the  pear-blight 
about  1902.  It  made  such  rapid  progress  that  in  l'.HM 
practically  all  the  pear  trees  in  one  district  were 
seriously  attacked  and  largely  dest roved.  Control 
measures  were  provided  by  state  appropriation  in 
1905  and  continued  several  years,  and  it  was  demon- 
strated that  the  disease  can  be  held  in  check  and  profita- 
bility of  trees  continued  by  cutting  out  all  blighted 
parts  from  twig  to  root — disinfecting  between  cuts  all 
tools  used  in  the  work.  This  demonstration,  oouplinl 
with  an  apparent  lessening  of  the  virulence  of  the 
disease,  restored  confidence  among  growers  and  resulted 
in  largely  increased  new  planting  in  1914-1915. 

It  is  a  most  interesting  fact  that  a  single  variety 
furnishes  a  very  great  part,  perhaps  even  as  much  as 
four-fifths,  of  the  jiear  products  of  the  state,  and  that  is 
the  Bartlett.  Whatever  it  may  lack  in  high  quality  is 
more  than  compensated  for  by  its  commercial  ser- 
viceabilitv.  It  is  handsome  and  of  good  size,  endures 
long  carnage,  cans  well  and  dries  well.  ;ind  is  of  suffici- 
ently good  quality  to  please  consumers:  in  fact  the 
California-grown  Mart  left  is  said  to  be  better  than  the 
same  variety  grown  in  the  Atlantic  states  and  in  the 
west  of  Eurojie.  This  is  not,  however,  the  chief  reason 
why  the  Bartlett  so  largely  preponderates  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  ruling  condition  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
owing  to  the  marked  differences  in  localities  not  widely 
distant  and  yet  differing  in  elevation,  in  exposure  to 
coast  influences  and  away  from  them,  and  other  local 
causes,  the  Bartlett  has  a  very  long  ripening  season, 
and  valley,  coast,  and  mountain  Bart  let  ts  follow  each 
other  through  netirly  three  months  and  thus  make  suc- 
cession of  different  varieties  during  this  period  unneces- 
sary'- There  is,  however,  at  present  a  greater  disposition 
than  heretofore  to  extend  the  season  by  growing  other 
varieties,  but  they  are  selected  for  resemblance  to  the 
Bartlett  type.  Clapp  Favorite  is  sold  as  an  "Early 
Bartlett,"  and  a  Winter  Bartlett,  an  Oregon  seedling, 
has  been  planted  to  carry  the  same  style  of  pear  as  late 
:i>  ]Hi.*sihle.  S'il!  siitmc  progress  i>  being  made  in  extend- 
ing the  California  list  of  popular  pears  and  some  of 
local  and  of  distant  origin  will  probably  achieve 
prominence,  especially  in  the  shipments  to  distant 
markets. 

California  pears  are  grown  on  pear-seedling  roots 
especially  of  the  Japanese  pear  because  of  leas  liability 
to  blight  m  the  root),  very  little  recourse  being  had  to 
rooted  cuttings  or  to  dwarfing  stocks.  A  dwarf  pear 
tree  is  almost  a  curiosity.  The  heavier  loams  and  even 
clays  are  sometimes  planted  with  pear  trees,  not  because 
they  are  best  for  pears  but  because  other  fruits  do 
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than  they.  To  plant  fully  the  area  intended  for 
fruit,  pears  will  go  on  the  intrusions  of  heavy  or  too 
moist  soils,  while  the  freer  soil  will  he  given  to  other 
fruits.  Still  the  chief  product  of  pears  is  from  the  best 
loam*  California  affords,  and  the  profits  from  the  tree 
warrant  the  use  of  such  land.  Pear  trees  are  regularly 
pruned  to  a  low  vase  form,  but  seldom  opened  in  the 
center,  the  interior  being  used  for  bearing  wood,  and 
follap?  enough  retained  partially  to  shade  the  fruit. 
Tbe  fruit  is  thinned  to  favor  sire  and  to  relieve  the  tree 
from  overbeanng.  Irrigation  is  employed  in  some  parts 
of  the  state.  The  varieties  ehiefly  grown  are  the  fol- 
ic: Bartlett,  Winter  Nelis,  Easter,  Comiee,  Glout 
*u,  Hardy  P.  Barn-  (a  California  seedling), 
Snkd,  Lawson  (Comet).  Winter  Bartlett,  Wilder. 

E.  J.  WlCKSON. 
ADJcator  P-.  Perua  gnti-ima.   Aroeado  P.,  /Vwn 
^":r1oP•^'VomOT,,U,0  Charani">-  Garlic  P..  Cm..,« 


PEARL  BUSH.  Emch^rdiiffrandi flora.  P.  Fruit:  Uargyncnrput 
Mhv.  P.  Weed  or  Wort:  Sagina. 

PEAT  is  a  kind  of  soil  formed  by  the  partial  decay  of 
pleats  in  the  swamps  of  the  temperate  zone.   It  I 
standard  potting  material  in  greenhouse  work  for  < 
tain  classes  of  plants,  as  ferns,  orchids,  heaths, 
dmdrons,  and  other  ericaceous  plants,  woody 
from  Australia  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  an 
other  choice  and  difficult  subjects.  American 
complain  that  thev  are  handicapped  in  grow- 
ing such  plants  because  American  peat  is 
poorer  than  European,  the  lack  of  fiber 
bring  chiefly  deplored,  but  it  is  probable 
that  just  as  good  peat  is  to  be  found  in  this 
country. 

The 'peat-bogs  of  England  are  often  5  or 
6  feet  deep,  and  some  of  the  Irish  ones  are 
said  to  be  as  deep  as  40  feet.  They  have 
been  forming  ever  since  the  glacial  period, 
but  are  now  on  the  decline,  owing  largely 
to  natural  causes.  Peat-bogs  consist  of  the 
remains  of  many  kinds  of  aquatic  and  marsh 
plants,  but  chiefly  sphagnum  (which  see). 
This  moss  grows  upward  and  decays  parti- 
ally below,  complete  decay  being  prevented 
by  the  antiseptic  organic  acids  formed  in  the 
process.  Near  the  top  the  peat  is  brown,  fibrous.  Ii^ht 
and  porous:  lower  down  it  tends  to  be  black,  heavy, 
•tense  and  without  visible  indication  of  its  vegetable 
onion.  The  ash  varies  from  1  or  2  per  cent  in  newly 
formed  peat  to  10,  20,  or  even  30  per  cent  in  the  older 
pt-at.  Peat  is  commonly  used  for  fuel  by  the  Irish  peas- 
antry, but  almost  never  in  America,  where  other  and 
better  fuel  is  plentiful.  In  greenhouse  work  peat  is 
valued  more  for  its  porous  moisture-holding  properties 
than  for  its  plant-food.  If  dried,  it  may  be  used  as  an 
absorbent  for  liquid  manure,  "not  so  much  for  its  inher- 
ent value,"  says  Roberts  (in  his  "Fertility  of  the  Land"), 
"as  for  conserving  the  nitrogen  in  the  manure,  and  for 
improving  the  condition  of  the  stables."  For  this  rea- 
son the  half-decayed  peat  is  extensively  used  in  Europe, 
under  the  name  of  moss  litter,  as  a  bedding  in  stables, 
and  later  of  course  applied  to  the  land. 

The  transformation  of  peat-bogs  into  arable  land  is 
rarely  a  pressing  problem  in  America.  It  is  usually  too 
ecstly  for  a  new  country.  The  notion,  however,  is  very 
«Jtnmnn  that  peat  lands  are  extraordinarily  rich  in 
plant-food.  Nevertheless,  according  to  Roberts,  swamp 
muck  and  peat  are  not  richer  in  plant-food  than  the 
good  soils,  with  the  exception  of  the  nitrogen  in  the 
P*at.  which,  however,  is  far  less  available  than  it  is  in 
F**l  soils.  (American  peat  contains  about  .67  per 
"rat  nitrogen,  .21  per  cent  phosphoric  acid,  and  .13  per 
wnt  potash.)  Peat  lands  differ  from  good  arable  soil 
in  being  cold,  sour,  and  too  wet.  To  reclaim  them,  one 
must  drain  off  the  superfluous  water  and  apply  lime 


freely  to  destroy  the  harmful  organic  acids.  Someti: 
sand  or  clay  may  be  added  to  improve  the  texture  of 
such  soils.  It  takes  time  to  reclaim  peat  lands.  Thor- 
oughly decayed  peat  intermingled  with  wet  soils  is 
muck.  See  the  article  on  Mvckland-Gardening,  Vol. 
IV,  page  2072.  Wilhelm  Miller. 

PECAN,  Carya  Pecan,  Engler  and  Graeb.  (Carya 
oliv&formi*,  Nutt.  Hicoria  Pecan,  Brit  ).  Plate  LXXV, 
Vol.  IV.  Of  the  nut-trees  native  to  North  America,  the 
pecan  unquestionably  ranks  first  in  economic  impor- 
tance. This  is  true  both  because  of  the  quantity  and 
value  of  the  wild  crop  and  because  of  ita  cultural 
promise.  The  acceptability  of  the  quality  of  the  kernel 
and  tbe  relative  thinness  of  shell  and  ease  of  cracking 
in  contrast  with  the  other  hickories  and  the  native 
walnuts,  have  since  an  early  day  continued  to  win 
favor  among  consumers,  bo  that  the  wild  crop  of 
Louisiana  and  Texas  long  ago  assumed  commercial 
importance  and  for  at  least  thirty  years  has,  in  the 


2822.  Poliafe  and  flowers  of  pecan.  The  hanfinj  parts  are  the 
sUminate  catkins.  A  pistillate  catkin  is  below  P.  1 


latter  state,  been  systematically  harvested  and  distrib- 
uted in  carload  shipments  to  northern  markets. 

The  relatively  wide  climatic  range  of  the  species  and 
the  extent  of  variation  in  form,  size,  and  quality  of  nut 
have  stimulated  effort  to  develop  methods  of  nursery 
propagation  in  widely  separated  localities.  This  has 
resulted  in  a  larger  and  more  widely  scattered  develop- 
ment of  commercial  nursery  propagation  of  the  pecan 
than  of  any  other  nut-tree. 

Under  favorable  conditions  of  growth,  the  pecan  tree 
attains  very  large  size,  trunk  diameters  of  4  to  6  feet 
being  not  infrequent,  with  heights  ranging  from  100 
to  175  feet  and  tops  spreading  00  to  70  feet,  ivime  of  the 
largest  trees  reported  were  in  the  Wabash  Valley,  near 
the  northern  limit  of  natural  distribution.  A  tree  having, 
a  girth  of  18  feet  3  inches  breast  high  from  the  ground, 
with  an  estimated  height  of  130  feet  and  a  spread  of 
125  feet,  is  recorded  by  Reed  in  Ascension  Parish. 
Louisiana.  One  having  a  girth  of  19  feet  6  inches  with 
an  estimated  height  of  150  feet  and  spread  of  100  feet 
is  recorded  in  Naehitoches  Parish,  Louisiana.  A  still 
larger  tree  near  Webliers  Falls,  Oklahoma,  has  the 
following  dimensions:  Girth  23  feet  9  inches  at  3  feet 
from  ground;  estimated  height  ISO  feet. 
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The  pecan  is  one  of  the  hickories  which  comprise 
an  American  group  of  great  interest.  The  trees  are 
monoecious;  that  is,  the  male  and  female  ( stamina te 
and  pistillate)  are  separate  on  the  same  plant.  (Fig. 
2822;  adapted  from  Bulletin  No.  251,  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry.)  The  staminate  or  pollen-bearing  flowers  arc 
in  Blender  hanging  catkins,  and  the  pistillate  or  fruit- 
bearing  flowers  are  in  small  erect  or  stiff  clusters  (Fig. 
823,  page  076).  Several  of  the  staminate  or  male 
flowers  are  shown  separately  at  a,  Fig.  2822,  and  one 
of  the  pistillate  or  female  flowers  at  b. 

Natural  and  cultural  range. 

The  species  is  native  in  river-bottoms  and  lowlands 
of  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries  as  far  north 
as  Davenport,  Iowa;  Covington,  Kentucky;  Terre 
Haute,  Indiana;  and  the  vicinity  of  Kansas  City, 
Missouri.  It  is  also  found  throughout  most  of  the 
river-valleys  of  Texas  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Mex- 
ico. It  does  not  appear  to  have  lieen  found  native  at 
any  point  in  close  proximity  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
It  thus  occurred  wild  in  considerable  regions  of  Texas, 


2823.  Pecan  tree,  the  Centennial.  St.  James  Pariah.  Louisiana. 
Grafted  .bout  1847. 


Oklahoma,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Arkansas. 
Missouri,  Kansas,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  ami 
Illinois,  and  small  areas  in  southeastern  Nebraska  and 
southeastern  Iowa.  The  species  was  seatteringly 
introduced  throughout  the  southeastern  states  from 
Florida  northward  to  Virginia  at  an  early  date,  so  that 
trees  of  considerable  age  are  found  at  many  points  in 
them.  The  earliest  efforts  at  commercial  planting 
appear  to  have  been  made  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
and  Texas,  but  some  of  the  greatest  activity  in  this 
direction  in  recent  years  has  been  outside  of  the  native 
habitat,  in  Georgia,  Florida,  and  South  Carolina,  and 
considerable  plantings  have  been  made  also  in  North 
Carolina,  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  some  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  in  California  and  Oregon. 

Commercial  importance. 

As  an  article  of  commerce,  the  pecan  did  not  receive 
much  recognition  until  after  the  Civil  War;  but,  increas- 
ingly large  shipments  of  wild  nuts  moved  northward 
from  Louisiana  and  Texas  from  1S70  to  1890  at  prices 
which  encouraged  farmers  and  ranchers  to  harvest 
them  systematically,  though  not  to  engage  in  orchard 
planting.  Early  in  the  nineties,  as  the  result  of  the 
marketing  in  New  Orleans  of  the  product  of  a  few 
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individual  trees  yielding  nuts  of  large  size  and  thin 
shells,  demand  developed  for  such  nuts  at  much  higher 
prices,  frequently  bringing  40  to  75  cents  and  in  some 
eases  as  high  as* $1.50  to  $2.50  a  pound.  This  stimu- 
lated interest  in  the  planting  of  seedling  orchards  grown 
from  the  nuts  of  these  high-priced  varieties,  with  the 
result  that  many  thousands  of  such  trees,  mostly  dating 
to  the  decade  1890-1899,  are  now  found  in  the  Gulf 
and  South  Atlantic  states.  While  these  seedling 
orchards  contain  many  productive  trees  yielding  nuts 
of  desirable  quality,  few  of  them  have  proved  profitable, 
largely  because  of  the  wide  variation  m  precocity,  pro- 
ductiveness, and  disease-resistance  of  the  trees,  and  in 
the  size,  cracking  quality,  and  other  features  of  the 
nuts,  so  that  a  large  part  of  the  present  production 
still  consists  of  wild  nuts.  Reed  estimated  in  1012 
("The  Pecan,"  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  Bulletin  No. 
251)  that  the  annual  wild  crop  of  pecans  in  Texas  dur- 
ing the  preceding  six  or  eight  years  had  varied  from 
3,645,000  to  17,820,000  pounds,  the  crop  of  that  state 
being  considered  approximately  three-fifths  of  the 
entire  product.  The  census  of  1910  reported  the  crop 
of  1909  as  9,890,769  pounds,  valued  at  $971,596. 

While  no  accurate  statistics  regarding  later  produc- 
tion arc  available,  the  product  of  the  orchards  of  named 
varieties  planted  prior  to  1905  is  now  gradually  coming 
to  market,  and  may  be  expected  to  appear  in  rapidly 
increasing  quantityin  the  future,  to  offset  the  gradually 
declining  production  of  wild  nuts  resulting  Trom  the 
destruction  of  trees  as  the  fertile  river-bottom  lands  on 
which  they  stand  have  been  brought  under  cultivation 
in  farm  crops. 

The  gradual  development  of  power  nut-cracking 
machinery,  mainly  accomplished  since  1900,  has 
resulted  in  a  greatly  increased  demand  for  pecan  meats 
from  confectioners,  which  promises  to  keep  pace  with 
production  for  many  years  to  come.  These  devices 
great lv  lessen  the  labor  cost  of  cracking,  and  render 
possible  much  more  varied  use  of  the  nut. 

Climatic  and  soil  requirements. 

Much  confusion  of  thought  with  regard  to  the 
climatic  range  of  the  pecan  has  resulted  from  failure 
to  recognize  the  difference  in  cold  endurance  of  wild 
trees  of  the  sj>eciea  in  different  parts  of  its  native  range. 
Rather  early  in  the  period  of  pecan  exploitation,  which 
began  about  1885-1890,  nuts  and  young  trees  of  the 
large  varieties  conspicuous  in  the  exhibits  and  adver- 
tising matter  of  that  time  were  planted  at  many  points 
in  the  northern  states.  These  rather  promptly  suc- 
cumbed to  the  winter  tcm|K>ratures  of  the  North,  very 
few  surviving  north  of  the  Potomac,  Ohio,  and  Mis- 
souri rivers.  More  recently,  trees  well  worthy  of  propa- 
gation because  of  the  good  size  and  excellent  quality 
of  their  nuts  have  been  found  in  the  surviving  wild 
groves  of  the  Ohio  and  Wabash  valley  bottoms  in 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Kentucky,  which  give  promise 
of  enduring  the  winters  considerably  farther  north,  and 
which  are  now  in  process  of  experimental  introduction. 
On  suitable  soils  it  now  appears  probable  that  among 
these  varieties  of  northern  origin  may  be  found  sorts 
fairlv  well  adapted  to  most  of  the  eastern  United  States. 

Though  practically  restricted  in  its  native  distribu- 
tion to  the  low-lying  moist  sandy  loams  of  the  river- 
and  creek-bottoms,  gradually  accumulated  experience 
has  demonstrated  the  suitability  under  cultivation  of 
a  wide  range  of  soils.  The  essentials  are  good  depth 
and  fertility,  adequate  drainage,  and  freedom  from 
drought.  Shallow  soils  underlaid  with  hnrdpan  or 
other  impervious  strati  and  loose  droughty  sands  are 
unsuitable,  as  are  mucks  and  peats.  Occasional  over- 
flow, as  experienced  on  creek-  and  river-bottom  lands, 
is  beneficial,  but  the  pecan  is  about  as  sensitive  to  a 
water-logged  soil  condition  as  most  orchard  trees. 

W  hile  the  orchards  thus  far  plantt-d  are  too  young 
to  detcrmime  with  accuracy,  the  area  of  profitable  coni- 
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■cial  planting  will,  from  present  indications,  he 
south  of  Pennsylvania  and  Iowa  with  some  probability 
of  success  under  imitation  in  the  Southwest  and  in  the 
great  valley  of  California. 

Propagation  and  top-it>urkirtg. 

Few  of  the  earlier  efforts  to  perpetuate  trees  bearing 
superior  nuts  by  budding  and  grafting  were  successful, 
the  methods  commonly  practised  with  fruit-trees  in 
the  Gulf  States  not  proving  effective  with  the  pecan. 
Because  of  this,  most  of  the  plantings  prior  to  1900  were 
of  seedling  trees  grown  from  selected  parents,  even 
where  orchards  as  large  as  600  acres  were  involved. 

Occasionally  skilful  propagators  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing fair  stands  with  crown-,  trunk-  and  top-grafting, 
and  some  by  annular-,  patch-  and  chip- 
so  that  by  1896  there  were  a  number  of 


budded  and  grafted  trees  of  several  choice  varieties 
growing  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Texas  and  a 
tew  nurseries  offering  such  trees  lor  sale. 

The  earliest  successful  grafting  was  by  Antoine,  a 
slave  gardener,  on  Oak  Alley  Plantation,  St.  James 
Parish,  Louisiana,  who,  under  the  instruction  of  his 
owner,  the  late  Telesphore  J.  Roman,  in  18-10  or  18-17 
succeeded  in  trunk-grafting  sixteen  trees  of  the  variety 
later  named  the  Centennial  (Kig.  2S23).  Somewhat 
later  he  propagated  1 10  more  trees  of  the  same  variety, 
so  that  126  grafted  trees  of  this  variety  were  growing 
on  that  plantation  at  the  end  of  the  Civil  War.  About 
1877,  the  late  Emil  Bourgeois,  of  Central,  l/ouisiana, 
successfully  top-grafted  the  variety  now  known  as  the 
Van  Deman  upon  his  Kapidan  Plantation  in  the  same 
parish,  while  in  1KK2  the  Rome  and  Frotschcr,  as  well 
as  Centennial,  were  propagated  bv  Wm.  Nelson  in 
the  nursery  of  the  late  Richard  Frotscher  at  New 
Orleans  from  the  original  trees  in  St.  James  and  Iberia 
parishes.    In  18S0,  the  variety  now  known  as  Stuart 
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2823.  Cleft-fraftirg.  Succeeaife  steps 
in  the  operation :  a  end  b,  views  of  the) 
don;  c t  cross-section  of  the  clou,  thicker 
on  one  tide;  d,  the  clon  in  piece  end 
the  stock  securely  tied  to  prevent  split- 
tine;  *,  the  union  covered  with  (Tallin^ 


was  successfully  budded  bv  the- late  A.  G.  Delmas  on 
his  place  at  Pascagoula,  Mississippi,  from  the  original 
tree  of  that  sort  on  the  Castancra  place  near  by. 

Successful  top-working  of  wild  trees  was  accomplished 
by  K.  E.  Risien,  of  San  Saba,  Texas,  about  1889.  He 
transformed  a  num- 
l«cr  of  such  trees 
by  cutting  back 
heavily  in  late  win- 
ter with  a  cross-cut 
saw,  practically  lie- 
heading  trees  of 
diameters  up  to  12 
to  15  inches  at 
point*  20  to  30  feet 
from  the  ground. 
An  abundant 
growth  of  strong 
shoots  was  secured 
by  hacking  the  bark 
of  the  trunk  for 
some  distance  down 
from  the  stulia.  A 
sufficient  number  of 
the  l>est  of  these 
shoota  were  budded 
in  July  by  the 
annular  method 
quickly  to  develop 
a  symmetrical  top. 
The  San  Saba  va- 
riety was  chiefly 
used,  the  original 
tree  of  this  stand- 
ing on  Risien's  place 
(Fig.  2824). 

Although  most 
early  efforts  failed, 
as  propagators  have  acquired  experience  in  pecan-prop- 
agation most  of  the  methods  of  budding  and  grafting 
practised  on  the  apple  and  pear  have  been  found  to 
succeed,  so  tliat  at  the  present  time  practically  all 
except  shield-budding  are  more  or  less  practised.  The 
methods  most  commonly  used  bv  nurserymcn  arc  ordi- 
nary cleft-  and  whip-grafting,  and  annular-,  patch-,  and 
chip-budding. 

While  there  has  been 
much  discussion  of  other 
stocks  for  the  pecan  and 
considerable  individual 
experimentation  with 
mockcrnut  (Carya  alba), 
pignut  (Carya  glabra), 
and  water-hickory  (Carya 
aqvatica),  commercial  nur- 
sery propagation  is  practi- 
cally all  upon  pecan 
stocks.  Nute  from  trees 
of  vigorous  growth,  yield- 
ing well-filled  kernels,  are 
preferred  for  seed  and 
should  be  from  a  region  at 
least  as  far  north  as  that 
where  trees  are  to  l*> 
planted  to  insure  stocks 
of  sufficient  cold -endur- 
ance. Nuts  for  seed  should 
not  be  permitted  to  dry  out 
before  planting  in  fall,  or, 
if  spring-planted,  sliould 
be  stratified  in  moist  sand 
soon  after  harvest.    Soil  Whip  -  u«f  tin«.  Early 

for  the  nursery  should  !x-  f1*"*  in  *e  •P«"*>»:  " «■*•; 

v      l         V-  ll  i  front  and  side  new*  of  both 

ncti,  deep,    manic,  ana  Btock  Md  ^  p,0I>er|y  cuti  c> 

well  drained,  as  the  con-  Motk  „A  eioa  i0 

trol  of  growth  during  the  ready  for  i 
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propagating  spawn  necessitates  maintenance  of  a 
high  state  of  cultivation  with  which  clods,  stones,  or 
continued  wetness  seriously  interfere.  Nursery  rows 
should  be  5  to  6  feet  apart,  with  nuts  planted  8  to  12 
inches  apart  in  the  row,  2  to  3  inches  deep. 

When  stocks  exceed  %  inch  in  diameter  at  the  point 
of  grafting,  cleft-grafting  is  preferred.  If  done  above 

ground,  the  grafted  stub 
should  be  securely  bound 
with  raffia  or  waxed  cord 
to  avoid  splitting,  and 
then  thoroughly 


cloth  to  exclude  air  and 
moisture.  (Fig.  2825.) 
Cions  should  be  entirely 
dormant  and  have  all 
exposed  cut  ends  waxed 
to  reduce  evaporation. 
All  grafting  in  place  is 
best  done  shortly  in 
advance  of  the  pushing 
of  buds  on  the  stock. 
When  stocks  are  under 
?i  inch  in  diameter  at 
the  crown,  ordinary 
whip-grafting  in  place  is 
A'*' Us  %  «3k.  v^S  considerably  practised, 
i^iW^^A  /wKik^ji  f*       selecting  cions  as  near 

«Js|&l     r/vT^i  iX,')''  j"r      practicable   and  tying 

securely  with  raffia  or 
waxed  cloth.  (Figs.  2826 
and  2827.)  Bench-graft- 
ing, though  possible,  is 
rarely  practised  with  the 
pecan. 

On  account  of  the  length  of  season  during  which 
these  methods  may  be  practised,  annular-  and  patch- 
budding  have  been  widely  adopted  by  pecan-propa- 
gators, and  special  tools  for  cutting  the  "rings"  and 
'"patches"  have  come  into  general  use  in  the  southern 
states  (Figs.  2828  and  2829),  though  expert  operators 
succeed  well  with  the  ordinary  budding-knife.  These 
methods  may  be  used  at  any  time  during  the  growing 
season  when  the  bark  of  both  stock  and  cion  "slip 
well  and  the  bark  and  buds  of  the  new  growth  on  tne 
cion  trees  are  sufficiently  mature  to  endure  the  neces- 
sary manipulation.  The  essentials  arc  good  "slipping" 
condition  of  both  stock  and  cion,  close  fitting  of  "rings" 
or  "patches,"  secure  tying  with  raffia  or  other  suitable 
material,  careful  attention  to  removal  of  ties  and  grad- 


2827.  Whip-grafting.  Later  steps 
in  the  operation:  a,  proper  method 
of  trine;  6.  improper  method  of 


I  tool  specially  designed  tor  use  in 
annular-budding. 

ual  heading  back  of  stock  as  growth  proceeds  to  avoid 
"drowning  out"  the  bud,  and  after  growth  begins  the 
protection  of  it  against  splitting  off  or  breaking  down 
by  wind  and  storms,  by  tying  up  to  stubs  or  stakes. 
(Fig.  2830.) 

One  of  the  simplest  and  most  effective  methods  is 
that  long  used  by  E.  W.  Kirkpatrick.  of  McKinney, 
Texas,  commonly  known  as  "chip-budding."  This  may 
be  practised  prior  to  and  during  the  early  growing 
season.  Dormant  cions  arc  used.  It  consists  essentially 
of  the  removal  of  a  "chip"  from  the  stock  and  its 
replacement  by  a  bud-bearing  chip  of  approximately 
identical  sixe  from  the  cion,  which  is  securely  tied  in 


place  without  waxing.  As  this  method  requires  only  the 
ordinary  budding-knife  and  is  equally  applicable  to 
walnut,  persimmon,  and  other  species  rather  difficult 
to  propagate,  it  is  growing  in  favor,  cstiecially  in 
Louisiana  and  Texas.  (Fig.  2831.) 

With  all  methods  of  budding  and  grafting,  both  in 
nursery  and  orchard,  careful  attention  to  the  tving  up 
of  the  young  buds  during  the  first  growing  season  « 
required.  Their  soft  and  luxuriant  growth  renders 
them  peculiarly  subject  to  destruction  by  storms,  the 
only  effective  protection  against  which  is  secure  tying 
to  stock,  stubs,  or  stakes. 


A  tool  with  wooden  handle  and  steel  blades 
designed  tor  use  in  annular-budding. 

The  large  number  of  seedling  trees  in  orchards  and 
gardens  yielding  nuts  of  indifferent  quality  is  arousing 
much  interest  in  top-working.  This  can  be  done  by 
all  methods  described,  but  all  top-budding  or  grafting 
should  be  as  low  in  the  tree  as  practicable  to  prevent 
the  head  from  becoming  "leggy"  and  "prongy. 


the 


.  prongy 

Successful  methods  of  budding  and  gi  ' 
pecan  are  described  by  Charles  L.  Edwards 
The  budding  method  is  shown  in  Fig.  1686.  page  1367, 
Vol.  III.  The  crown-graft  or  crown-bud  is  shown  in 
Fig.  2832  and  is  described  as  follows:  "Buds  from  wood 
that  has  partially  lost  its  vitality,  or  has  been  injured 
by  sap  starting  before  it  is  cut  or  after  it  is  cut  in  earlv 
spring,  may  often  be  saved  by  this  method  when  all 
others  fail.  But  the  work  must  be  carefully  done  and 
instructions  strictly  observed,  for  if  the  bud  is  lost,  the 
remaining  stock  is  badly  disfigured.  The  stock  is  cut 
off  bodily  at  the  desired 
height.   A  slit  is  then 
made  at  the  top,  the 
bark  opened,  the  bud 
inserted  and  part  of  the 
f  1  :i | >-s  of  bark  pared  away. 
Then  the  wrapper  is  put 
on  so  as  to  cover  not 
only  the  cut  made  for 
the  insertion  of  the  bud, 
but  the  top  of  stump 
also.    The  wrapper 
should  cover  not  only 
the  stump,  but  should 
be  long  enough  at  the 
top  to  pass  over  and  go 
down  far  enough  on  the 
opposite  side  to  be 
caught    by  the  string 
used  for  tying  on  the 
bud.    The  waxed  cloth 
covering  the  top  of  the 
stump  should  be  pressed 
down  firmly  before  tying, 
and  if  the  top  of  the 
stump  is  %  inch  across 
or  more,  there  should  be 
two  thicknesses  of  cloth 
put  over  it  and  firmly 
pressed  down.   On  large 
stumps,  two  buds  may 
be  placed  on  opj>ositc 
sides  so  as  to  increase 
chances  of  a  'take.'  If 
both    buds    live,  one 
of  the  shoots  may  l>e 


Annular-budding,  a,  1 
stick  from  which  the  bud  has  1 
removed;  b.  the  bud  ready  for 
insertion  in  the  matrix  of  the 
stock ;  c,  the  stock  ready  to  receive 
the  bud;  d,  the  bud  after  being 
placed  in  position  and  carefully 
wrapped;  e,  growth  taking  place, 
the  wrapping  having  been  re- 
moved; /,  growth  from  the  bud 
supported  by  being  tied  to  the 
stock,  g.  above  the 
the  scars  above  the  i 
the  buda  were  removed  in 
to  direct  the  flow  of  tap  to 
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removed  later.  In  working  over-grown  nursery  Beed- 
lings  and  stout  wildings,  this  has  been  found  to  he 
an  excellent  plan.  With  good  workmanship  and  favor- 
able weather  conditions,  excellent  savings  may  be 
bad,  and  the  bud  shoots  make  a  beautiful  upright 
growth,  with  the  slightest  crook  at  the  point  of 
union.  And,  oddly  enough,  they  grow  straight  with- 
out stakes  to  support  them,  even  in  a  windy  country. 
Bods  put  on  in  March  and  April  on  nursery  stocks 
easily  make  a  salable  tree  with  4  to  6  feet  of  hud-growth 
the  same  season  in  Texas.  In  summer  work,  the  modi- 
fed  shield-bud  may  be  peeled  from  the  cion,  but  it  is 
well  to  cut  them  to  beveled  edges  on  the  sides  (D,  Fig. 
2<fi}  Wore  removing  from  the  cion.  The  bark  of  the 
Mock  fits  down  over  them  more  snugly  when  so  treated 
and  tbey  seem  to  live  better.  But  the  lower  ends  should 
always  be  so  trimmed  as  to  remove  the  fleshy  rim  of 
bark  at  the  lower  end,  in  order  that  the  inner  bark  of 
the  bud  and  the  inner  bark  of  the  stock  may  be  brought 
into  contact.  The  flaps  of  bark  folding  down  over  the 
i  td  should  always  l«-  pared  down,  s<>  that  i he  waxed 
wrappers  may  fit  close  and  exclude  those  pestiferous 
little  insects  that  get  in  under  other  forms  of  wrapper 

and  destroy  so  many  buds. 
Another  thing  requiring 
eternal  vigilance  is  to  be 
sure  that  sap  is  flowing  more 
freely  in  the  stocks  than  in 
the  budwood." 

Distance,  method  of  planting, 
and  cultivation. 

The  large  size  of  the  tree 
}  an.l  the  lack  of  any  suitable 

H  ;\  Hjg|  dwarfing  stock  render  wider 
<t|  [(gU  tSa  planting  necessary  than  for 
other  orchard  trees.  Many 
of  the  earlier  orchards  were 
spaced  at  40  or  50  feet,  with 
some  planted  as  close  as  25 
feet,  with  a  view  to  thin- 
ning out  to  50  feet  after  some 
years  of  bearing.  Accumu- 
lated experience  indicates 
that  upon  all  soils  suitable 
for  the  pecan,  a  distance 
of  60  feet  will  be  required 
before  the  age  of  maxi- 
mum productiveness 
is  reached,  and  that  closer 
planting  than  this  is  inadvisable  unless  in  sections  where 
growth  of  trees  thirty  years  old  and  upward  indicates 
that  closer  distances  will  not  involve  harmful  crowding 
and  shading,  to  which  the  pecan  as  a  nut-bearer  is 
peculiarly  sensitive.  Well-ripened  trees  two  years 
from  the  bud  or  graft  are  preferred  by  most  planters 
and  24  to  30  inches  of  tap-root  is  retained  in  trans- 
planting In  the  Gulf  States,  planting  is  usually  done 
during  the  winter  months  and  completed  by  February, 
to  insure  thorough  settling  of  earth  and  call  using  of 
roots  More  growth  starts.  Special  care  to  prevent 
drying  out  during  shipment  ana  handling  is  necessary, 
protection  against  sun  and  wind  and  thorough  soaking 
of  roots  before  planting  being  advisable. 

Holes  shotdd  be  of  ample  size.  6  to  8  inches  deeper 
than  the  roots  require,  and  be  filled  in  at  bottom  with 
good  top-soil.  Fertilizer  should  not  be  in  contact 
with  roots. 

The  unsatisfactory  behavior  of  close-planted  orchards 
and  the  necessity  of  deriving  profit  from  the  land  dur- 
ing the  six  to  twelve  years  before  the  trees  come  into 
hearing  have  given  rise  to  varied  practice  in  inter- 
cropping. Peaches,  Satsuma  oranges,  truck  crops, 
cotton,  corn,  and  the  like,  are  used  in  various  sections. 

It  is  essential  on  most  soils  to  maintain  good  culti- 
vation throughout  the  growing  season.  This  is 


ML  Chip-  or  "dormant" 
bolaiac.  «.  The  bod  stick;  b, 
tie  bod  ready  for  insertion; 
c.  the  bod  inserted  in  the 
nstrii  of  the  stock;  d.  the  bud 
r  bed  in  place. 


factorily  accomplished  with  cotton,  corn,  truck  crops, 
cowpeas  or  other  tilled  crops,  provided  fertility  is 
maintained  by  adequate  fertilizer  application  and 
plowing  in  of  leguminous  cover-crops.  The  laying 
down  of  pecan  orchards  in  Bermuda-grass  for  pasture 
or  mowing  even  on  the  deep  moist  sods  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Delta  has  invariably  been  followed  by  stunting 
oi  growth  and  lessened  productiveness  of  trees.  The 
use  of  winter  cover-crops  such  as  hairy  vetch  and  bur 
clover  for  plowing  under  in  spring  has  everything  to 
commend  it. 


The  preferred  practice  in  harvesting  is  to  permit 
the  nuts  to  fall  as  the  hulls  open,  gathering  frequently 
to  prevent  soiling  by  contact  with  the  ground.  As  the 
efficiency  of  this  method  is  largely  dependent  on  the 
continuance  of  clear  and  reasonably  dry  weather 
throughout  the  harvest  season,  it  is  usually  necessary 
gently  to  "thresh"  the  later-maturing  portion  of  the 
crop  from  the  trees  with  bamboo  or  other  light  poles. 
Premature  threshing  results  both  in  an  immature 
quality  of  crop  and  in  injury 
to  the  trees  through  the 
breaking  off  of  fruit-spurs. 
After  gathering,  the  nuts 
should  be  cured  by  storing 
in  a  cool  dry  place  for  two 
or  three  weeks,  during  which 
time  there  is  some  loss  of 
weight  by  evaporation  of 
moisture,  after  which  they 
are  ready  for  marketing. 

A  considerable  portion  of 
the  wild  crop  is  washed  and 
polished  by  friction  in  re- 
volving barrels  or  drums. 
Some  tinting  of  the  nuts 
with  dye  is  also  practised. 
While  polishing  and  tinting 
are  not  in  themselves  harm- 
ful, they  have  so  frequently 
been  used  to  conceal  infe- 
riority of  damaged  or  stale 
nuts  and  such  as  are  imma- 
ture that  discriminating 

{lurchasers  show  preference 
or  the  nuts  in  their  natural 
state.  This  is  specially  true 
with  regard  to  the  prod- 
uct of  the  named  varie- 
ties, which  is  coming  to  be  sold  on  known  varietal 
as  to  cracking  quality,  plumpness  of  kernel, 
and  the  like.  WhUe  the  product  of  cultivated 
_j  still  constitutes  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
market  supply,  it  is  destined  to  early  and  considerable 
increase. 

Marketing  by  parcel  post  direct  to  consumers  is 
coming  into  practice  and  cooperative  selling  by  growers' 
associations  is  being  undertaken  to  some  extent. 

Prices  of  wUd  nuts  have  risen  considerably  in  recent 
years  as  the  result  of  increased  demand  from  commer- 
cial crackers.  Prices  of  the  leading  orchard  varieties, 
though  gradually  receding  from  the  fictitious  and 
novelty  values  of  the  exploitation  period,  range  from 
30  to  50  cents  a  pound  wholesale,  with  good  demand, 
and  retail  at  50  to  75  cents  in  most  markets. 

Varieties. 

The  fact  that  untU  about  1900  there  were  few  nursery- 
men able  to  propagate  the  pecan  by  budding  and  graft- 
ing, coupled  with  the  very  high  prices  received  for 
choice  nuts  from  certain  individual  trees,  stimulated 
the  sale  of  nuts  from  such  trees  under  varietal  names 
for  the  planting  of  seedling  orchards  throughout  the 
Gulf  States.  This  was  true  to  a  large  extent  with  regard 


2SJ2.  The  crown-graft  or 
-bod.  A,  B,  C,  the  cion;  D, 

ready  to  receive  the  cion;  F, 
cion  in  place;  C,  //.  the  work 
comp 
cloth. 
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to  Centennial,  Rome,  Frotscher,  Stuart,  Russell, 
Pabst,  Jewett,  Van  Deman,  Post,  and  llollis,  thousands 
of  seedlings  of  which  in  dooryards  and  orchards  are 
now  found  throughout  the  South.  These  seedlings, 
while  frequently  Ix-aring  a  general  resemblance  to  the 
parent,  usually  vary  widely  in  important  features  and, 
as  might  be  expected,  in  a  large  proportion  of  in- 
stances are  inferior  to  the  parent  variety.  Names  have 
in  many  cases  been  applied  to  the  nuts  of  wild  trees 
sold  for  planting,  with  the  result  that  much  confusion 
has  existed  in  the  varietal  nomenclature.  The  adoption 
of  a  code  of  nomenclature  by  the  National  Nut- 
Growers'  Association  in  1903,  and  its  systematic 
application  by  a  standing  committee  of  that  organi- 
xation,  has  to  a  large  extent  clarified  the  situation  in 
recent  years. 

The  adaptability  of  varieties  to  sections,  including 
the  important  feature  of  relative  resistance  to  such  dis- 
eases as  scab  under  varying  climatic  conditions,  is 
gradually  being  worked  out  and  is  essential  to  the 
establishment  of  commercial  pecan-growing  on  an 
economically  sound  basis.  At  the  present  time  there  is 
much  working  over  of  trees  of  bearing  age  in  progress, 
with  the  end  in  view  of  replacing  the  varieties  originally 
planted  by  those  found  better  adapted  to  the  regional 
or  local  conditions. 

Out  of  several  hundred  named  trees,  somewhat  more 
than  one  hundred  varieties  have  been  propagated  by 
nurserymen.  Of  these,  many  are  as  yet  untested  out- 
side of  the  localities  of  their  origin.  Some  twenty  to 
thirty  sorts  have  been  sufficiently  distributed  for  a 
long  enough  time  to  afford  indication  of  their  proba- 
ble cultural  range  and  value,  with  the  result  that  a 
numl>er  of  the  earlier  distributed  varieties,  including 
Centennial,  Jewett,  and  Rome,  and  a  number  of  sorts 
of  local  repute,  have  been  practically  discarded  by 
planters. 

The  varietal  adaptability  of  the  pecan  bo  far  as  pos- 
sible to  summarise  as  the  result  of  several  years  of 
svstctnatic  study  in  the  field  was  outlined  by  Reed  in 
1915  (Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  700,  "Pecan  Culture," 
with  special  reference  to  varieties  and  propagation)  as 
follows: 

Varieties  now  considered  best  for  planting  in  the 
plains  section  of  southeastern  Virginia  and  eastern 
North  Carolina  are  the  Stuart,  Mantura,  Van  Deman, 
Moneymaker,  Schley,  Palwt,  and  James. 

Varieties  which  may  be  recommended  for  eastern 
South  Carolina,  eastern  and  central  Georgia,  central 
Alabama,  and  central  Mississippi  are  the  Schley, 
Stuart,  Van  Deman,  Moneymaker,  James,  and  Carman. 

Varieties  for  planting  in  south  Georgia  and  north 
Florida  are  the  Schley,  Curtis,  Bradley,  Alley,  Van 
Deman,  Stuart,  Moneymaker,  President,  Pabst,  and 
Russell. 

Varieties  for  central  and  north  Florida:  Curtis, 
Bradley,  Kennedy,  President,  Schley,  Van  Deman, 
and  Moneymaker. 

Varieties  for  the  coastal  section  of  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, and  Louisiana:  Schley,  Curtis,  Allcv,  Van 
Deman,  Russell,  Stuart,  Pabst,  Success,  and  Havens. 

Varieties  for  east  Texas:  Very  few  sorts  have  l>een 
given  a  fair  trial  in  this  section.  The  varieties  hero 
mentioned  are  recommended  very  largely  because  of 
their  performance  farther  east.  They  are  the  Stuart, 
Moneymaker,  Schley,  Curtis,  Van  Deman,  Bradley, 
Carman,  and  James. 

Varieties  lor  west  Texas:  Sovereign  (syn.  Texas 
Prolific),  Kincaid,  Colorado,  San  Saba,  Halbcrt,  and 
Burkett. 

Varieties  for  northern  Louisiana,  southern  Arkansas, 
and  northern  Mississippi:  Very  few  sorts  have  l»een 
given  a  fair  trial  in  this  section.  The  following  varie- 
ties are  mentioned  because  of  certain  evidence  of  supe- 
rior hardiness  which  they  have  shown  and  the  general 
merit  of  the  nuts  themselves,  but  they  are  recommended 
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for  conservative  planting  onlv :  Moneymaker,  Carman, 
Stuart,  Van  Deman,  Schley,  Pabst,  and  Success 

Varieties  for  the  section  including  central  and  western 
Tennessee,  central  and  western  Kentucky,  southern 
Indiana,  southern  and  southwestern  Illinois,  eastern 
and  southern  Missouri,  southeastern  Kansas,  Okla- 
homa, and  northern  Arkansas:  Only  varieties  of  north- 
ern or  local  origin  should  >>e  considered  for  planting  in 
this  general  area,  as  none  of 

sufficiently  hardy  to  justify  their  recommendation. 
The  best  of  these  are  the  Major,  Niblack,  Indiana, 
Busscron,  and  Posey. 

Some  of  the  best  known  sorts  now  in  the  trad",  with 
locality  of  origin  indicated,  are  the  following: 


2833.  Varieties  of  the  pecan:  /,  Moneymaker;  2,  Russell; 
3,  Frotschet;  4,  Some;  S,  Alley;  6,  Success;  7,  Curtis.  ( X  *»> 


AUry  fFia.  2SXV,. — Pascagoula  Mississippi.  A  thin-«bcllcd  nut 
of  medium  sue,  with  plump  kerne]  of  food  flavor.  Tree  a  vigorous 
grower  and  heavy  bearer,  though  subject  to  scab  in  some  locations. 

Buwron. — Knoi  County,  Indiana.  Recently  disseminated  and 
considered  promising  for  Indiana  and  other  northern  sections. 

Centennial  (Fig.  2S34). — St,  James  Pariah,  f-nuisiana.  The  first 
variety  propagated  by  grafting.  Exhibited  at  Philadelphia  in  1H741. 
A  large  long  nut,  with  rather  thirk  shell  and  slender  kernel.  Tree  a 
symmetrical,  vigorous  grower  but  very  tardy  in  bearing.  Practi- 
cally discarded  in  favor  of  better  varieties. 

Curtis  (Fig.  2X13).— Orange  Heights,  Florida.  Though  rather 
small  in  sue.  a  thin-shelled  nut  with  plump  kernel  of  fine  quality. 
Very  productive  and  popular  in  Flurida. 

IMmai  (Fig.  28.14).— Paaengoula.  Mississippi.  A  large,  rather 
thick-shelled  productive  variety  of  very  sturdy  growth,  but  rather 
subject  to  scab.  Kernel  plump  and  of  high  quality. 

Fraitekrr  (syns..  Kggshell.  Froiscbers  Eggshell,  Olivier.  Majes- 
tic) (Fig.  2*33),  —Olivier.  Louisiana.  One  of  the  most  widely  dis- 
seminated and  distinct  of  the  older  varieties.  Very  large  and  thin- 
shelled  but  with  kernel  rather  dark  and  unattractive  in  appear- 
knee,  frequently  not  tilling  well.  Rapidly  giving  way  tu  more 
reliable  aorta. 

HoUu  (syns..  Ilollis's  Jumbo,  Jumbo,  Riaien,  Georgia  Hells. 
Pust's  Select,  in  part ). — Bend,  Texas.  A  medium  to  large,  roundiab 
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.— Pascaroula.  Mississippi.    WiiWy  disseminated  mt  < 
'  generally  discarded  because  of  unproductiveness  i 
of  tree  and  unsatisfactory  filling  of  the  large  1 

A  Bab*.  Texas.   A  lance.  oblong  nut.  with  ... 
_  mod  plump  kernel  of  tine  quality.   Scabs  badly  in 
Atlantic  State*. 

,-w.— Henderson  County,  Kentucky.  Recently  introduced, 
r^.lrnit  promising  in  northe.rn  pecan  territory.  Of  only 
m  sue  but  thin-shelled,  with  plump  kernel  of  hoe  quality. 

(syn*..   Laurrndine,   Balcy's  Perfection). — Bayou  La 
ma.    A  very  large  and  handsome  nut,  coming  into 
_  but  not  tilling  well  in  most  sections  where  tented,  and 
Utile  planted  in  r 


Fig.  2833). — Mound.  Louisiana.  A  mcdium-sixed, 
nut  of  excellent  cracking  and  fair  dessert  quality, 
sort.  One  of  the  hardiest  of  the  southern 


too*  County.  Indiana.  Recently  introduced.^  Mgm 

 i  in  sue,  but  its  excellent  cracking 

make  it  pronusing  for  the  North. 

Pahst  — <>ean  Springs.  Mississippi.  A  L_ 
sort  with  a  very  plump  and  attractive  kernel  of  excellent  quality. 

I'ot  (lyn..  Post's  Select). — Milburn.  Texas.  Nuts  and  seedling 
tree*  were  widely  disseminated  for  several  years  under  this  name, 
at  &r»t  from  a  tree  on  the  Colorado  River  bottom  near  Milburn, 
Texas,  later  from  other  trees  nearby,  and 

It  of  t 


Hoiks  tree  in  the  same  county.  The  hut  of  the  original  Post  tree 
is  of  medium  sixc  and  very  attractive  appearance  and  thousands  of 


seedlings  from  it  have  been  planted  throughout  the  .South,  but 
neither  the  variety  nor  its  seedlings  are  now  propagated. 

fUmt  (syna..  Columbia,  Columbian.  Century,  Twentieth  Cen- 
tmry,  PnoV  of  the  Coast.  Southern  Giant)  (Pig.  2833 ).-rConvent. 

One  of  the  largest  vaneties  sod  for 
most  widely  exploited,  but  now  practically 
Shell  thick  and  kernel  frequently  defective. 

Auusfl  (Pig.  2833).— Ocean  Springs.  Mississippi.    A  medium- 
1  nut  with  very  thin  shell.  Quality  excellent  when  well 
'  -  and  tender  but  very  produc- 


San  Saha  (syns..  Papershell.  Kisien's  Papershell.  Royal)  t 
>.l|i — Though  small,  its  thinness  of  shell,  plumpness  s— 1 
neas  of  kernel  make  it  a  highly  desirable  nut  where  it 
Tree  a  vigorous,  though  slender  grower;  very  productive;  scabs 
badly  in  eastern  districts. 

•ScAXey  («yn..  Admiral  Schley)  ( Pig.  2834 ).— Pascagoula,  Missis- 
sippi. One  of  the  most  widely  successful  commercial  sort*.  Nut 
generally  large,  with  thin  shell  and  plump  kernel  of  excellent  quality. 
Tree  pendulous  in  halnt  but  vigorous  and  productive. 

Sotrmvn  (syn.,  Texas  Prolific).— tJan  Saba.  Texas.  Seedling  of 
Ban  Saba,  larger  than  the  parent,  with  somewhat  thicker  shell. 
Very  productive  in  Texas  but  susceptible  to  scab  in  eastern  dis- 
tricts. 

Slunrt  (syn.,  Caslancni)  (Pig.  2834 ).— Widely  planted  and 
generally  productive.  Nut  large,  fdling  well  but  rather  difficult  to 
crack  and,  therefore,  leas  planted  as  a  commercial  nut  than  formerly. 
A'aeres*  (Fig.  2833). — Ocean  Springs.  Mississippi.  A  Urge  nut 
ith  a  relatively  thin  shell  and  plump  kernel. 
Teche  (syna.,  Fmtseher  No.  2,  Duplicate  Frotachcr.  Fako 
Frotacher.  Spurious  Frotachcr)  (Fig.  2834 ).— Probably  a  seedling 
of  Frotacher,  mixed  with  that  variety  in  nursery  and  disseminated 
as  Frotacher.  Rather  small  and  not  of  high  quality,  but  very  pro- 
ductive throughout  the  southeastern  stall's. 

Von  Drman  (syna.,  Mire,  Duminic  Mire  Paragon.  Bourgeois) 
(Fig.  2834). — A  large  to  very  large  nut,  cracking  well,  with  plump 
kernel  of  high  quality.  Widely  planted  in  lower  Mississippi  \  alley 
and  Gulf  Coast  sections.  Subject  to  scab  farther  east. 

H:->  t,.U — Numerous  hybrids  of  C.  Penan  with  C.  Jarintosu  and 
C.  miualica  are  known  and  some  have  been  named  and  propagated 


in  a imali  way   Of  tistaW  tb»  Afcf'oifiJier  (syn.,  Floyd),  found  near 
ion.  Indiana,  is  a  very  large  nut.  probably  UM  aUf"* 
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l  hickory-nut.  The  original  tree  has  for  many  years  failed  to 
,„,P  more  than  a  small  proportion  of  plump  kernels  and  top- 
grafted  trees  of  the  variety  have  exhibited  the 
that  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  of  < 


faulty.  Tree 
the  Gulf  Coast  of 


LiUralurc. 

Books  and  bulletins  have  been  published  on  nut-  and 
pecan-culture  and  varieties.  Some  of  the  works  are: 
"Nut  Culture  in  the  United  States."  Division  of 
Pomology,  1896;  "The  Nut  Culturist,"  A.  S.  Fuller, 
1890;  "Nuts  for  Profit,"  John  It.  Parry,  1897;  "Pecan 
Culture  for  Western  Texas,"  E.  E.  Risien,  1904;  "The 
Pecan  and  Its  Culture,"  II.  Harold  Ilumc,  1906: 
"Pecans,"  J.  B.  Wight,  1906.  Detailed  historical 
accounts  and  descriptions  of  forty  of  the  best  known 
varieties,  with  colored  plates,  occur  in  Department  of 
Agriculture  Yearbooks  for  the  years  1904-1909  and 

The  following  bulletins  on  the  pecan  have  been 
issued:  Florida  Experiment  Station  Bulletins  Nos.  54, 
57,  85;  Texas  Experiment  Station  Bulletin  No.  69; 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture  Bulletins 
Nos.  30,  156,  224;  Georgia  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture Bulletin  No.  82;  Georgia  Experiment  Station 
Bulletin  No.  1 16;  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  Bulletins 
Nos.  30,  251;  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  700. 

Wit  A.  Taylok. 

PECTINARIA  (comb-like).  AsclcpiadAcae.  The  genus 
as  descril>ed  by  Haworth,  not  of  other  authors,  com- 
prises succulent  leafless  herbs:  sts.  tufted,  usually  pro- 
cumbent, acutely,  obtusely  or  obscurely  4-8-angled: 
fls.  small,  solitary  or  in  fascicles  in  the  grooves  or  on 
the  sides  between  the  angles;  calyx  5-parted;  corolla 
small,  budlike,  with  a  short  cup-shaned  hemispheric 
or  broad  and  shallow  tube  and  5  lobes  connate  at 
the  apex;  corona  double,  outer  cuplike  and  variably 
cut  into  10  to  numerous  teeth  or  of  5  minute  lobes, 
inner  of  5  loties  incumbent  upon  the  backs  of  the 
anthers  or  erect  and  about  equaling  or  longer  than  them 
and  connivent-erect  over  them;  filaments  of  tin-  sta- 
mens connate,  forming  a  tul*  around  the  ovary  and 
adnate  to  the  dilated  top  of  the  style:  follicles  narrowly 
fusiform,  glabrous. — Five  species,  all  S.  African.  The 
following  species  have  lx-en  intro.  at  Kew:  P.  «u> 
dtilu,  N.  E.  Br.  Sts.  acutely  4-angled,  with  flat  or 
slightly  concave  sides  and  distant  acute  deltoid  teeth 
along  the  angles:  corolla  broadly  ovoid  or  Bubgloljose, 
covered  with  fine  hairs  on  the  inner  surface,  blackish 
purple  or  purple-brown.  P.  aspcrifMia,  N.  E.  Br.  Sts. 
cylindric,  with  6-8  series  of  closely  placed  tubercles: 
corolla  papillate  outside  and  within  also  pentagonally 
subglobose,  with  the  papilla  on  the  inner  surface 
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with  short  spikelikc  processes,  dull  purplish 
i  the  whole  surface  inside  frostea  white,  dotted 
with  crimson.  p.  Tracy  Hubbard. 

PEDDltA  (named  after  Major  Poddie).  ThymeU 
seace-x.  Glabrous  shrubs,  hardy  in  the  extreme  south 
of  the  United  States. 

Leaves  sparse,  subcoriaceous  or  membranaceous: 
fls.  yellowish  preen,  in  peduncled  umbels  at  the  tips 
of  the  branches,  pedicelled,  perfect;  perianth-tube 
cylindrical,  lobes  4  (rarely  5?),  short,  spreading;  sta- 
mens 8  (rarely  10?);  disk  hypogynous,  cup-shaped, 
entire  or  toothed:  ovary  glabrous  or  densely  villous  at 
the  apex,  2-celled:  drupe  succulent,  with  2  nutlets. — 
About  10  species,  Trop.  and  S.  Afr. 

afric&na,  Harv.  Shrub:  lvs.  subopposite,  elliptic, 
nearly  sessile,  glabrous:  fls.  in  terminal  stalked  umbels, 
tubular,  y^-f&L  long,  4-6-lobed,  the  lobes  revolute: 
fr.  a  drupe  with  2  stones,  ovoid,  about  1  in.  long.  S. 
Afr-  F.  Tracy  Hcbbard. 

PEDICULARIS  (from  Latin  for  louse;  application 
not  evident).  Scrophulariacese.  Louse  wort.  Herbs, 
mostly  perennial,  sometimes  planted  in  grounds  for  the 
showy  spikes  of  flowers  and  often  finely  cut  foliage. 

Mostly  erect,  only  seldom  annual  or  biennial:  lvs. 
alternate  or  whorled  (sometimes  opposite),  rarely  sub- 
opposite.  1  to  many  times  pinnately  divided,  rarely 
merely  dentate:  fls.  purplish,  red,  rose-color  to  white, 
in  spring  and  summer,  borne  mostly  in  a  terminal 
bracted  spike;  calyx  anteriorly  cut,  variously  2-5- 
toothed,  sometimes  also  posteriorly;  corolla  2-Iipped, 
the  upper  one  (or  galea)  with  or  without  a  long  beak, 
the  tube  cylindrical;  stamens  4,  didynamous:  caps, 
ovate  or  lanceolate,  oblique;  seeds  usually  few. — There 
are  about  250  species  of  Pedicularis  in  many  parts  of 
the  northern  hemisphere  (a  few  S.  American),  many  of 
them  arctic  and  alpine.  Thirty  to  40  arc  native  in  the 


U.  8.,  and  the  genus  has  a  large  extension  in  Asia.  They 
are  little  known  as  garden  plants,  not  being  really 
domesticated.  Some  of  them  are  adaptable  to  banks 
and  borders,  and  others  to  rock-gardens  and  alpine 
work ;  some  are  swamp  plants.  They  are  likely  not  to 
persist  long  without  renewal,  as  they  appear  to  be  par- 
tially parasitic  and  may  require  a  particular  host  plant . 
Prop,  by  seeds  and  division.  The  following  American 


a.  Lis.  undivided:  galea  long-beaked. 

racemdsa,  Douglas.  Height  12-18  in.:  sts.  leafy  and 
simple  or  branched:  lvs.  lanceolate,  undivided,  minutely 
ana  doubly  crenulate:  fls.  white;  galea  (upper  lip  of  the 
corolla)  with  a  long  beak  (  .  in.  long),  circ mate-in- 
curved, nearly  reaching  the  lower  lip.  Colo,  to  Brit. 
Col.;  subalpine. 

aa.  Lvs.  variously  divided:  galea  with  very  short  beak  or 

none. 

Grayi,  A.  Ncls.  (P.  proccra,  Gray).  Fig.  2835. 
Robust,  1M-4  ft.  high,  leafy:  lvs.  pinnately  divided, 
the  segms.  lanceolate  and  pinnatifid  and  the  lobes  again 
dentate  or  cut,  the  radical  lvs.  1  ft.  or  more  long:  fls. 
sordid  yellowish  and  greenish  striate,  in  a  dense-fld. 
pubescent  spike  10-20  in.  long,  the  galea  not  beaked; 
fl. -bracts  long.  Mountains  of  Colo,  and  New  Mez. 

lanceolata,  Michx.  Swamp  Lousewort.  Glabrous 
or  nearly  so,  1-3  ft.  high,  simple,  or  branched  above: 
lvs.  alternate  and  opposite,  pinnately  lobed,  upper  ones 
sessile:  fls.  yellow  in  a  short  spike;  bracts  shorter  than 
the  fls.:  caps,  ovate,  scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx. 
Aug.-Oct.  Swamps,  Conn,  to  Man.,  to  Ohio  and  Neb. 

canadensis,  Linn.  Woon  Betoky.  The  common 
American  lousewort,  usually  more  or  less  hairy:  sts. 
commonly  tufted,  HplM  ft.  high:  lvs.  mostly  alternate, 
oblong-lanceolate,  pinnately  parted,  all  but  the  upper- 
most petioled,  the  lobes  oblong  and  obtuse,  incised  or 
dentate:  fls.  yellow  or  reddish,  rarely  white,  in  a  short 
spike  that  elongates  in  fr.:  caps,  lanceolate,  3  times  as 
long  as  the  calyx.  April-June.  Dry  woods  and  thickets. 
Nova  Scotia  to  Man.;  south,  Fla.  to  Mex.  B.B.  3:  ISO. 
B.M.  2506. 

P.  oim'prj,  Hook.  f.  8ta.  1  ft-  lone  very  slender  and  curving: 
Ivb.  far  apart,  1  in.  or  less  long,  pinnatifid,  the  loom  3  or  4  pairs 
and  inriaed:  fla.  rose-colored,  axillary,  long-pedicellcd,  the  stnlLa 
recurving  in  fr.  Himalaya.  10.(100  ft-  B.M.  7735. — P.  foUAta. 
Linn.  Hta.  simple,  1-3  ft. :  lvs.  pinnatifid.  the  nrftni.  lanceolate  ana 
toothed:  fla.  cream-color,  in  a  dense  spike;  galea  very  blunt.  Eu. 
Gn.  62.  p.  17. — P.  mAUU,  Wall  Annual,  2-3  ft.,  strict:  lvs.  all  on 
the  st.,  ovate  or  oblong,  pinnatifid,  the  segms.  linear  and  crenato 
or  pinnatiad:  fla.  dark  pinkish  purple,  in  strict  spikes  6-16  in.  long. 
Himalaya.  Thibet.  10.000-14,000  ft.  B.M.  4&9.  J.F.2:16rt.— 
P.  Retptrum-Carotlnvm,  Linn.  St.  few-lvd.,  3-4  ft.:  Iva.  pinnatifid. 
the  lobes  ovate  and  crenulate:  fls.  golden  yellow,  I  in.  long,  is  an 
interrupted  apike,  the  lower  lip  tinged  rod.  Eu.  G.C.  III.  40:385. 
— P.  nphondnlha,  Don.  Sts.  I  ft.  high  or  lew,  erect  or  ascending: 
radical,  linear-oblong,  pinnatifid:  fla.  i 


lvs. 


linear-oblong. 


in  terminal  racemes,  the 
Afghanistan  to  Thibet 


1-0 


erect  or  s 

L.H.  B.f 


PEDILANTHUS  (Greek,  shoe-flower).  Euphorbiact*. 
Slipper  Plant.  Biro  Cacttjb.  Heobiro  Cactts. 
Supper  Spurge.  Jew  Bush.  Low  tender  cactus-like 
shrubs,  grown  in  collections  of  succulents. 

Stems  thick  and  fleshy,  juice  milky:  lvs.  alternate, 
often  rudimentary,  the  midrib  thickened  and  often 
keeled  below:  inn.  of  terminal  or  axillary  cymes:  the 
fl.  and  fr.  characters  as  in  Euphorbia,  but  the  involucre 
with  a  deep  fissure  and  a  short  spur  on  the  upper  side, 
the  spur  containing  the  glands. — About  30  species  in 
Trop.  Amer.  Prop,  and  cult,  similar  to  the  succulent 
euphorbias.  Sec  Millspaugh  in  Field  Museum  Nat. 
Hist.,  Publication  172, 1913,  for  a  revision  of  the  i 


Orayi.  (XW> 


a.  Lobe  of  the  involucre  above  the  spur  entire. 
tithytnaloldes,  Poit.  (Euph&rbia  tilhymalcAde*,  Linn. 
E.  canaliculdta,  Lodd.  E.  carinata,  Donn).  St.  4-43  ft. 
nigh:  lvs.  dark  green,  ovate  or  oblong,  acute;  midrib 
keeled  below  and  dentate:  involucres  bright  red  or 
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purple.  Hr-fiin.  long,  in  dense  terminal  cymes,  glabrous 
inside  and  out;  pedicels  of  the  stamens  hairy,  of  the 
ovary  smooth.  Fla.  to  Venezuela.  B.R.  837.  L.B.C. 
8:?27.  B.M.  2514. — Two  varieties  are  in  cult.,  cucul- 
latu*  and  paritgatut,  Hurt.,  both  with  white-bordered  Ivs. 

padifolius,  Poit.    Sts.  green,  glabrous:  Ivs.  few, 
oblong-ovate,  obtuse:  cymes  terminal,  open;  tube  of  the 
involucre  hairy  only  within;  pedicels  of  both 
and  ovary  hairy.  W.  Indies. 

aa.  Lobe  above  the  spur  £- par  ted;  braeU  of  the  infl. 

tphfllus,  Boiss.  Branches  slender,  leafless :  cymes 
terminal;  the  pubescent  peduncle  attached  at  the  buck 
of  the  involucre,  which  is  hairy  within;  pedicels  of  the 
stamens  and  ovary  glabrous,  Mex.— Intro,  as  a  w  ax- 
yielding  plant. 

microcirpus,  Benth.  Shrubby:  sts.  whitish:  Ivs. 
minute:  cymes  open,  few-fld.;  peduncle  attached  to  the 
center  of  the  involucre,  pedicels  glabrous.  W.  Mex. 

J.  B.  S.  Norton. 

PEDIOCACTUS  (pfaifwr  corfua).  Cactactr.  Globular, 
resembling  in  habit  and  flower  the  so-called  mamrnil- 
larias:  fls.  small,  with  a  rather  indefinite  funnel-ehujtcd 
tube;  petals  pinkish,  broad;  sepals  smaller  than  the 
petals  and  duller  in  color;  bracts  on  corolla-tube  few; 
stamens  numerous;  ovary  green,  nearly  globular,  usually 
without  bracts   (rarely   1,  otherwise  naked),  - 
apex  with  a  truncate  or  depressed  scar  left  by 
the  deciduous  corolla:  fr.  dry,  greenish,  bursting 
irregularly;  seeds  dull  black,  tuberculate,  keeled 
on  the  back,  with  a  large  sub-basal  hilum.  The 
H.  originates  just  above  the  spine  areole  on 
the  very  young  tubercles,  and  therefore  this 
genus  belongs  to  the  Echinoe actus  type  rather 
than  to  the  so-called  mammillarias.  The  m 
of  the  Echinoe  act  us  type, 

Simpsonii,  Brit.  A  Rose.  Subglobose  or  depressed, 
turbinate  at  base,  simple,  often  clustered,  3^-5  in. 
diam.:  ribs  8-13,  only  indicated  by  the  spiral  arrantfe- 
ment  of  the  prominent  tubercles,  which  are  J^Jjin. 
long,  somewhat  quadrangular  at  base  and  cylmdric 
above;  exterior  spines  20-30,  slender,  rigid,  straight, 
whitish,  yt-V&ri.  long,  with  2-5  additional  short  nto- 
rxous  ones  above;  interior  spines  8-10,  stouter,  y  llow- 
i-h  and  reddish  brown  or  black  above,  erect-spreading, 
?j-5;in.  long;  no  truly  central  spine:  fls.  J^-^sin  long 
and  nearly  as  broad,  yellowish  green  to  pale  pur] 
Mountains  of  Colo.,  \\  yo.,  Utah,  and  Nev. — This  six> 
cies  docs  not  grow  well  in  cult.,  although  it  is  fre- 
quently intro.  This  is  the  species  which  forms  the 
'snake  cactus"  or  "brain  cactus"  often  seen  in  cult. 

  J.N.Rose. 

PELARGONIUM  (storifc,  because  the  fruit  is  long  and 
slender  like  a  stork's  bill).  Guranidcex.  Gerahu  m  of 
gardens.  Pelargonium.  Stork's  Bill.  Many  kinds 
of  pot-plants,  popular  for  indoors  and  for  bedding;  and 
some  of  them  much  planted  permanently  out-of-doors 
in  California  and  elsewhere;  flowers  showy. 

Plants  of  various  habit:  some  are  fleshy  and  tuberous 
and  are  treated  as  succulents,  but  those  commonly 
grown  are  erect  or  trailing  leafy  herbs  or  woody  below 
(sometimes  shrubby)  with  sts.  somewhat  soft  and  suc- 
culent or  small  and  firm:  Ivs.  mostly  opposite,  entire 
to  decompound,  stipulate,  the  foliage  often  strong- 
scented:  mil,  mostly  umbel-like,  on  axillary  peduncles; 
fls.  irregular,  the  petaLs  5  (rarely  fewer  by  abortion), 
the  2  upper  usually  larger  and  more  prominently 
colored,  the  lower  mostly  narrow  and  rarely  very  small, 
the  colors  pink,  red,  purple,  white,  sometimes  yellow, 
often  attractively  blotched  or  veined;  calyx  5-parted  (or 
the  sepals  said  to  be  connate  at  base),  the  uppermost 
seem,  produced  at  base  into  a  slender  nectar-bearing 
tube  or  spur  adnate  to  the  pedicel;  stamens  10,  of 
which  7  or  less  are  anther-bearing  and  fertile:  fr.  of  5 
valves,  each  1 -seeded  and  separating  from  the  beak- 


like  apex  mostly  by  coiling  and  more  or  less  hygro- 
metrically. — Nearly  all  the  pelargoniums  are  from  S. 
Afr.  All  the  species  mentioned  in  this  article  are  from 
that  region,  unless  otherwise  stated.  Harvey,  in  Vol.  I 
of  Harvey  &  Bonder's  Mora  Capensis  (1859-60),  admits 


(ura/UiUKJffric.  arivrrjeeru     (a/vet  JcitJ 
fvytujhrt  amuu*  Pan. 


ioquinaaa  (sod  •  variety  ol  iti  a* 
by  DUIeoioi  in  1732. 

163  species;  and  his  descriptions  are  followed  closely  in 
the  characterizations  of  secies  given  below.  Knuth, 
the  most  recent  monographer  (in  Kngler's  Pflai 
rcich,  IV.  12<J,  1912),  admits  232  species  and  very  i 
well-marked  hybrids.  Pelargonium  is  distingu 
from  the  genus  Geranium  by  technical  characters.  In 
most  cases,  the  fls.  of  Geranium  arc  regular,  but  those 
of  Pelargonium  are  irregular,  the  2  upper  petals  differing 
from  the  others  in  size  and  shape  and  often  in  coloring. 
The  most  constant  difference  between  the  two  genera 
is  the  presence  in  Pelargonium  of  a  nectar-tube,  extend- 
ing from  the  base  of  one  of  the  sepals  and  adherent  to 
the  side  of  the  calyx-tube  or  pedicel.  This  tube  is  not 
seen  by  the  casual  observer,  out  it  may  be  discovered 
by  making  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  11.  and  pedicel. 

The  person  who  wishes  to  study  the  contemporaneous 
evolution  of  plants  may  find  his  heart's  desire  in 
Pelargonium.  With  great  numbers  of  species  and  many 
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2837.  Gtrdener'i 
ideal,  and  the  origin*] 
form,  as  depicted  in 
1841. 


of  them  variable  and  confusing  in  a  wild  state,  with 
plant-breeding  in  many  places  and  continued  through 
two  centuries,  and  with  a  large  special  literature,  the 
genus  offers  exceptional  advantages  and  perplexities 
to  the  student.  Most  of  the  species  early  came  into 
cultivation  by  the  English  and 
Dutch,  the  South  African  plants 
forming  at  one  time  almost  a  separ- 
ate department  of  horticultural 
knowledge.  /'.  cucuUatum,  the  domi- 
nant parent  in  the  florist's  pelar- 
goniums, was  known  in  England  as 
early  as  1690.  The  two  originals  of 
the  race  of  zonal  or  bedding  gera- 
niums were  introduced  into  Eng- 
land in  1710  and  1714.  Early  in 
that  century,  a  half-dozen  species 
were  grown  at  Eltham,  in  the  famous 
garden  of  Jama?  Sherard,  and  these 
were  pictured  in  1732  in  Dillenius' 
account  of  that  garden,  "Hortus 
Elthamensis,"  a  sumptuously  illus- 
trated work  in  quarto.  Even  at 
that  time,  P.  inquinans  had  varied 
markedly  (see  Fig.  2836).  In  his 
"Species  Plantarum,"  1753,  Linrueus 
described  the  few  species  which  he 
knew  (about  twenty-five)  under  the 
genus  Geranium.  In  1787,  L'Heritier  founded  the  genus 
Pelargonium,  and  transferred  many  of  the  Linngan 
si>ecies.  L'Hcriticr's  work  "Geraniologia,"  a  quarto, 
appeared  in  Paris  in  1787  to  1788.  with  forty-four  full- 
page  plates.  Recently  Kuntze  has  revived  the  pre- 
Linna-an  name  Geraniospermum  (1736)  for  this  i 
but  it  is  not  likely  to  find  acceptance. 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  many 
in  cult  ivation  in  Europe,  and  experiments  in  hybridizing 
and  breeding  became  common.  There  appears  to  have 
been  something  like  a  geranium  craze.  The  experi- 
to  have  been  confined  largely  to  the 
of  the  show  or  fancy 

'ing  plants  had  not  i 

geranium  interest  seems 
to  have  culminated  in  Robert  Sweet's  noble  work  on 
"Gcraniacese,"  published  in  five  volumes  in  London, 
1820  to  1830,  containing  500  well-executed  colored 
plates  of  geraniaceous  plants.  At  that  time  many  dis- 
tinct garden  hybrids  were  in  cultivation,  and  to  them 
Sweet  gave  Latin  botanical  names.  His  fifth  volume 
is  devoted  chiefly  to  garden  forms  of  the  show  pelar- 
gonium type,  to  which  the  general  class  name  Domes- 
ticum  is  given  in  the  following  sketch.  The  devc!oj>- 
mcnt  of  the  zonal  or  bedding  geraniums  had  begun 
in  Sweet's  time,  and  he  includes  them  in  his  pictures, 
but  the  larger  part  of  their  evolution  is  subsequent 
to  his  history.  Various  small  works  on  pelargonium 
have  appeared.  De  Jonghe's  "Traits  Mcthodique  de 
la  Culture  du  Pelargonium,"  Brussels,  1844,  contains 
good  bibliographical  and  cultural  data. 

Few  classes  of  plants  should  have  more  interest  to 
the  amateur  and  fancier  because  the  species  are 
numerous  and  varied,  the  colors  mostly  very  attrac- 
tive, the  habit  of  the  plant  interesting,  and  the  foliage 
often  with  pleasing  fragrance;  yet,  excluding  the  common 
window  and  bedding  geraniums  of  the  /'.  zonalc  and  P. 
inquinant  type  and  the  Lady  Washington  or  Show 
types,  they  are  very  little  known  to  gardeners.  A  cool 
greenhouse  could  be  made  to  yield  very  interesting  sub- 
ject* in  the  species  here  described  and  others  that  may 
be  secured  from  collectors  in  the  regions  where  they 
grow. 

Most  of  the  cultivated  forms  of  pelargonium  may 
be  grouped  into  four  general  horticultural  classes: 

I.  The  zonal,  horseshoe,  fish,  or  bedding  types, 
known  to  gardeners  as  "geraniums."  They  comprise 
a  mongrel  class,  designated  as  the  Hortorum  cla-ss 


greenhouse  subjects,  forbeddinj 
their  present  popularity.  The  \ 


This  race  seems  to  be  derived  from  P.  zonalf  and  P. 
inquinarus.  These  two  species  were  made  by  Linnauis 
in  1753,  but  he  founded  them  on  descriptions  in  earlier 
works  rather  than  directly  on  the  plants.  In  America, 
the  zonal  geraniums  are  very  popular,  for  they  develop 
their  colors  well  in  the  bright  climate.  They  are  popu- 
lar in  all  countries,  however.  They  probablv  stand 
closer  to  the  lives  of  a  great  number  of  persons  than  any 
other  ornamental  plant.  If  a  window  or  a  garden  can 
have  but  one  plant,  that  plant  is  likely  to  be  a  geranium. 
The  old  race  of  large-flowered  and  large-clustered 
geraniums  was  known  as  "nosegay  geraniums,"  because 
they  were  bouquet-like,  but  this  term  is  not  known  in 
America.  Another  race  has  been  developed  for  its  rone- 
marked  leaves.  There  is  also  a  race  of  double-flowered 

zonals,  which  have 
appeared  chieflv  since 
I860.  The  very  full 
double  and  close-clus- 
tered forms  lose  much 
of  the  grace  and  charm 
of  the  single  types. 
Some  of  them  are  little 
better,  to  a  sensitive 
eye,  than  balls  of 
colored  paper.  In  the 
development  of  the 
individual  flower  of  the 
geranium,  there  have 
been  two  ideals— the 
English  ideal  for  a  cir- 
cular flower  with  the 
petals  broadened  and 
overlapping,  and  the 
continental  ideal  with 
a  somewhat  two-lipped 
flower  and  the  petals 
well  separated.  In  the 
"Gardeners'  Chroni- 
cle" in  1841,  p.  644. 
the  proper  form  is  Ml 
forth  in  an  illustration, 
and  this  is  contrasted 
with  the  "original 
form;"  the  picture  is 
reproduced,  somewhat 
smaller,  in  Fig.  2S37. 
"The  lone,  narrow, 
flimsy  petals  of  the  old 
varieties,"  the  writing 
says,  "moved  by  every 
breath  of  wind,  and 
separated  to  their  very 
base  by  broad  open 
spaces,  have  been  suc- 
ceeded by  the  beauti- 
ful compact  flowers  of 
the  present  day,  with 
broad  stout  petals  so 
entirely  overlaying 
each  other  as  to  leave 
scarcely  an  indentat  ion 
in  the  outline  of  the 
flower;    while  the 

vailed  in  the  larger*  of 
the  old  sorts  is  replaced 
by  a  firtner  substance, 
and  a  far  more  deli- 
cate texture."  Fig. 
2838  shows  contrasting 
ideals,  although  the 
picture  does  not  repre- 
sent the  extremes. 

In  more  recent  years 
a  French  type  has  ap- 


2838.  Three  farms  of  tardea  ger- 
anium. The  upper  two  show  the 
two-lipped  ideal.  Uppermost  is  Mrs. 
E.  O.  Hill; 
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peared  under  the  name  of  "gros  bois,"  or  '  large-wood" 
race.  It  is  characterised  as  follows  by  Dauthenay: 
umbels  ordinarily  4  to  5  inches  in  diameter:  flowers  very 
large;  petals  roundish,  or  somet  imes  triangular,  the  limb 
large  and  i 


alwayB  very 
round  contour: 
plane  or  incurved,  more" 


the  corolla  a  remarkably 
-  ,  thick  and  coriaceous, 
or  leas  indented,  strongly 
nerved,  their  diameter  averaging  about  5  inches,  pedi- 
cels large  and  short  :  peduncles  large,  rigid,  and  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  foliage:  wood  soft,  fleshy,  very  large, 
often  1  |'i  inches  around.  To  this  type  Dauthenay  i 
the  Bruant  geraniums,  dating 
from  1882.  A  special  hand- 
book is  devoted  to  these 
ts :  Dauthenay,  "Les 
"  Paris,  1897. 


II.  The  ivy-leaved  geraniums,  products  largely  of 
Pelargonium  peltatum  (Fig.  2839).  The  Bpecies  is  said 
to  have  been  introduced  into  England  in  1701.  It  is  a 
weak  and  straggling  plant,  used  mostly  in  vases,  hang- 
ing-baskets, and  other  places  in  which  an  overhanging 
subject  is  desired.  The  foliage  is  thick  and  shiny, 
slightly  peltate  and  prominently  angle-lobed,  and  the 
nink  or  reddish  two-lipped  flowers  are  always  admired. 
Much-improved  and  double  forms  arc  now  in  commerce. 

III.  The  "show"  or  fancy  type  is  known  to  gardene  rs 
as  ''pelargonium,"  and  in  this  country  also  as  Lady 
Washington  geraniums  (Fig.  2845).  These  plants  are 
very  popular  in  Europe,  being  grown  in  numerous 
varieties.  They  are  prominent  at  the  exhibitions. 
Because  of  the  not  trying  summer  climate,  these  plants 
are  of  very  secondary  importance  in  America,  although 
there  are  many  gardeners  who  succeed  well  with  them. 
This  race  of  pelargoniums  seems  to  have  descended 
chiefly  from  P.  cucullatum,  although  P.  angvloxitm  may 
be  nearly  equally  concerned  in  it.  P.  grandiftorum  is 
also  thought  to  have  been  a  formative  parent.  It  is 
probable  that  two  or  three  other  species  are  concerned 
in  the  evolution.  In  fact,  the  late  Shirley  Hibbard  once 
wrote  (G.C.,  July  3,  1880)  that  "it  must  be  evident  to 
every  cultivator  of  these  flowers  that  the  blood  of  a 
score  or  so  of  species  is  mingled  in  them."  This  marked 
garden  race,  which  represents  no  single  wild  species,  is 
deviated  as  the  Domestieum  group 

IV.  Various  scented-leaved  geraniums,  known  mostly 
as  "rose  geraniums."  These  are  of  several  species,  with 
their  hybrids  and  derivatives.  The  common  rose 
geraniums  are  nearest  P.  grwxolens  and  P.  Raduta.  The 
nutmeg  geranium  is  P.  odaraiummum  or  /\  fn 

Aside  from  the  above  groups  there  are  se 
which  appear  sporadically  in  -  the  trade,  as  P. 
toaum,  P.  echinatum,  P.  tri«te,  P.  quinqitemilttertim ,  P. 
fulgidum,  and  P.  quercifolium  or  the  derivatives  of  them. 
Few  great  collections  of  pelargonium  species  and 
varieties  have  been  made  in  this  country,  and  this  is 
much  to  be  regretted. 


Culture  of  zonal  geraniums.  (C.  W.  Ward.) 

While  the  general  florist  may  conside 
culture  the  easiest  of  all  gardening,  the  fact  remains  that 
it  is  as  necessary  to  observe  the  requirements  of  the 
geranium  as  it  is  to  olwervo  the  requirements  of  any 
other  plant,  in  order  to  succeed  and  produce  the  best 
effects  attainable.  While  it  is  true  that  the  geranium 
will  grow  and  make  a  good  showing  with  comparatively 
little  care,  there  is  as  much  difference  between  a  skil- 
fully grown  geranium  plant  and  one  carelessly  grown 
as  there  is  between  a  fancy  and  a  common  rose  or 
carnation. 

To  secure  the  best  results  it  is  necessary  to  propagate 
from  perfectly  healthy  stock.   The  dangers  of  over- 
propagation  are  as  great  with  the  geranium 
as  with  most  other  plants.   To  keep  most 
variet  iea  in  good  health  it  is  necessary  to  plant 
the  stock  intended  for  propagation  in  the  field 
and  to  propagate  either  from  the  field-grown 
wood  in  August  or  early  September,  or  to  lift 
the  plants  in  the  month  of  September  and  plant  them 
on  benches  in  the  greenhouse,  where  they  will  become 
established  and  will  maintain  a  vigorous  constitution 
throughout  the  winter  season.  The  propagation  from 
field-grown  wood  is  far  less  successful  than  from  wood 
grown  inside,  and  when  the  field-grown  cuttings  are 
placed  in  sand,  a  large  percentage  of  them  is  likely  to 
damp-off,  especially  if  there  has  been  a  comparatively 
abundant  rainfall  in  the  month  of  July.   The  best 
method  that  the  writer  has  found  for  striking  the  field- 

Eown  cuttings  is  to  put  them  in  2-inch  pots,  using  a 
jht  sandy  soil  free  from  all  manure  and  chemicals, 
and  to  place  the  pots  in  the  full  sunlight  either  in  a 
coolhouse  or  a  frame.  These  cuttings  must  be  kept  on 
the  dry  side  until  the  calluses  have  been  well  formed, 
although  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  shrivel  at  any 
time.  If  the  cuttings  show  signs  of  shriveling,  a  light 
syringing  is  preferable  to  a  heavy  watering.  After  the 
roots  have  started,  the  treatment  of  the  plants  is  the 
same  as  if  the  cuttings  had  been  rooted  in  the  sand  and 
repotted.  The  writer  considers  wood  grown  inside 
superior  to  field-grown  wood,  as  the  cuttings  are  much 
shorter-jointed;  most  of  them  can  be  taken  from  the 
plant  with  a  heel  and  95  to  100  per  cent  of  them  will 
root  in  sand  in  the  ordinary  cutting-bench. 

A  good  temperature  for  the  geranium  propagating- 
house  is  56°  to  60°,  with  a  bottom  heat  of  65"  to  frs  . 
While  the  cuttings  are  in  the  sand  and  before  they  are 
rooted,  care  must  be  taken  about  keening  them  too 
moist  for  fear  of  "dam ping-off,"  or  what  geranium- 
growers  know  as  "black-rot."  As  soon  as  the  cutting 
is  thoroughly  callused  and  begins  to  emit  roots,  it 
should  be  potted  up  at  once.  The  best  soil  for  gera- 
niums, according  to  the  writer's  experience,  is  a  firm 
pliable  clay  loam;  this  is  best  if  used  absolutely  without 
any  manure,  especially  fresh  manure.  After  potting  the 
cuttings  they  should  be  lightly  watered  and  shaded  for  a 
day  or  so  if  the  sun  is  extremely  hot,  until  the  roots 
take  hold  and  the  foliage  fills  up  and  the  steins  begin  to 
look  plump.  The  geranium  should  not  be  grown  at  any 
time  in  its  young  state  in  a  soil  that  is  too  rich,  and  care 
must  also  be  taken  that  the  plants  are  not  kept  too  wet. 

The  geranium  is  subject  to  few  diseases,  and  so  far 
as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  observe  these  diseases 
are  brought  on  by  improper  treatment,  such  as  having 
too  much  fresh  rank  manure  in  the  soil  or  keeping  the 
plants  too  wet.  Too  much  strong  plant-food  in  the  earth 
combined  with  too  much  moisture  induces  a  condition 
of  the  leaves  ordinarily  called  "spot."  It  usually 
appears  in  the  hottest  weather  or  immediately  after 
extreme  heat  accompanied  by  copious  showers  or  rains. 

Excellent  specimen  geranium  plants  may  l>e  grown  in 
pots,  cs|*ecially  of  some  of  the  newer  French  and  Eng- 
lish round-flowered  varieties.  In  order  to  produce  the 
best  results,  choose  young  vigorous  plants  that  have 
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been  propagated  either  in  the  latter  part  of  August  or 
the  forepart  of  September,  and  that  have  shown  a  dis- 
position to  take  hold  immediately,  both  in  rooting  and 
in  starting  to  grow  after  being  potted.  The  soil  should 
not  be  too  rich,  and  it  is  best  to  start  with  the  plant  in  a 
rather  small  pot,  say  2 3^  inches,  and  proceed  onward 
with  light  shifts, — that  is,  shifting  the  plant  from  a 
2  1  j-in'-h  to  a  3>i-inch  pot,  and  so  on,  letting  the 
increase  an  inch  at  each  shift  until  a  7-,  8-,  or  ' 
pot  is  reached,  which  will 
usually  be  large  enough 
to  flower  the  finest  speci- 
mens. Whenever  shifting 
the  geranium,  be  sure  to 
pot  firmly,  as  a  firm  soil 
produces  a  short-jointed 
stocky  growth,  and  far 
more  bloom  than  a  loose 
or  over-rich  soil.  When 
the  plants  reach  a  6-  or 
6-inch  pot  they  may  be 
regularly  fed  with  manure- 
water.  The  most  critical 
time  for  these  specimen 
geraniums  will  be  in  the  months 
of  July,  August,  and  September; 
in  these  periods  exposure  to  in- 
tense sunshine  should  be  avoided. 
Too  much  water  and  a  close  tem- 
perature are  always  detrimental 
to  the  geranium.  Syringing  tlio  foli- 
age frequently  to  keep  down  the  tem- 
perature is  also  injurious.  If  these 
plants  are  kept  under  glass,  a  light 
shading  or  stripping  upon  the  glass 
is  beneficial.  Probably  the  best  posi- 
tion for  such  plants  in  these  three 
extreme  months  is  on  the  north  side 
of  a  row  of  trees,  some  distance  away 
from  tho  trees,  where  the  plants  will 
have  the  benefit  of  the  subdued  shad- 
ing of  the  foliage.  If  kept  under  glass  and 
shaded,  abundant  ventilation  should  always 
be  provided.  As  the  winter  approaches, 
a  night  temperature  of  60°  and  day  tem- 
perature of  70°  to  75°,  with  plenty  of 
ventilation  in  the  daytune,  especially  in 
bright  weather,  seem  best  to  suit  the 
plants.  Syringing  ruins  tin-  (lowers,  and 
too  much"  moisture  either  in  the  pot  or 
upon  the  foliage  causes  the  spotting  of  the 
leaves  known  as  "dropsy.'  In  planting 
the  geranium  in  the  field  or  in  beds,  always 
avoid  an  over-rich  soil.  The  earth  should 
be  in  good  condition  and  fertile,  but  must, 
not  be  loaded  with  either  chemical  or  animal 
fertilizer.  Too  much  water  at  any  period 
during  the  hot  weather  produces  a  rank 
growth,  reduces  the  quantity  of  bloom  and 
in  most  instances  induces  the  spotted  foliage 
to  appear. 

Another  disease,  which  is  sometimes  seri- 
ous, especially  in  extremely  hot  seasons 
accompanied  with  a  superabundance  of  moist- 
ure, is  "stem-rot."  Tnis  frequently  attacks 
imported  stock.  It  is  most  serums  in  intensely 
hot  seasons;  the  entire  plant  turns  black 
and  fades  and  withers  awav.  The  stem-rot 
occurs  in  varieties  that  havcWn  very  heavily 
propagated. 

The  insects  that  affect  the  geranium  are  also 
comparatively  few.  The  red-«pider  is 
times  a  serious  pest  in  summer  and  is  difficult 
to  get  rid  of  when  it  is  once  well  established. 
The  only  method  is  to  syringe  the  plants  with 
an  extremely  fine  spray,  and  also  to  pick  off 


the  leaves  that  arc  seriously  affected  and  burn  them. 
The  green-fly  is  also  troublesome  at  times,  but  is 
easily  managed  with  the  ordinary*  fumigation  of 
tobacco.  There  is  a  small  caterpillar  that  eats  the  foliage 
and  sometimes  proves  a  serious  pest.  If  one  can  induce 
a  few  ground  sparrows  or  any  of  the  warblers,  or  even 
English  sparrows,  to  make  their  home  about  the  green- 
house, they  will  put  a  speedy  end  to  these  caterpillars. 
Another  remedy  is  to  go  over  the  plants  carefully  and 
to  pick  the  caterpillars  off  and  destroy  them.  This  is 
tedious,  as  it  must  be  done  frequently. 

In  the  way  of  bedding  geraniums,  as  a  rule  the 
liruant  section  produces  the  best  results,  but  there  are  a 
number  of  English  and  French  varieties  that  do  espe- 
cially well  in  our  hot  climate.  The  greatest  difficulty 
in  successful  geranium-culture  in  America  is  the  intense 
heat  of  the  summer  months,  chiefly  July  and  August. 
Some  varieties  withstand  the  heat  better  than  others. 

Show  pelargoniums.  (T.  D.  Hatfield.) 

What  are  known  as  show  pelargoniums  have 
enjoyed  a   long  tiopularity.    By  the  general 
public,  and  by  old  people  especially,  they  arc 
known  as  Lady  Washington  geraniums.  They 
are  not  so  commonly  grown  as  the  so-called 
geraniums,  chiefly  on  account  of  their  limited 
season  of  bloom  and  the  fact  that  they  cannot 
endure  our  hot  midsummer  suns.  Through  the 
greater  part  of  the  summer  they  are  liable 
to  be  neglected.  They  also  require  differ- 
ent treatment  from  geraniums,  and — if 
skill  there  l>c — more  skill  in  cultivation. 

At  the  end  of  the  blooming  season, 
they  require  rest, — a  season  of  ripening 
the  growth  already  made.  At  this  time 
very  little  water  will  be  needed,  and  they 
may  lie  stood  out  in  the  full  sun.  Only 
the  old  flower-stems  may  be  removed. 
In  no  sense  should  they  be  cut  back  at 
this   time,  neither   should  water 
enough  be  given  to  encourage  new 
growth.  All  the  leaves  should  stay- 
on  unt  il  they  naturally  turn  yellow 
with  age,  thus  securing  a  thoroughly 
ripened  growth.  In  September,  one 
may  prune  them  into  shape,  some- 
times rather  severely,  but  in  anv 
case  cut  out  all  weak  and  soft 
alio.  it  s.  They  should  then  be  I 
out  and  repotted  in  a  1 
not  rich,  into  the  small— 
that  will  hold  them,  for  the  . 
of  growing  them  on  has  to  be  gone 
over  every  season.  After 

Etting,  a  good  soaking  will 
necessary,  and  they  may- 
be placed  in  a  well-lighted 
coluframe.  There  is  no  need 
to  keep  them  close;  the 
stimulation  of  water,  and 
the  slight  protection  of  a 
frame  are  usually  enough  to 
start  them  into  new  growth. 
No  forcing  will  ever  be 
needed  at  any  season,  and 
if  the  grower  wished,  he 
might  keep  them  in  a  cold- 
frame  until  very'  late  in  the 
season,  so  long  as  adequate 
protection  against  frost  is 
afforded.  They  are  at  their 
best  in  May.  and  to  liavc 
them  in  good  condition, 
one  mav  grow  them  slowly 
(XM>.  No.  13.    in  a  house  i 
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60°  night  temperature  (slightly  leas  in  midwinter), 
from  October  onward . 

After  the  turn  of  the  days — in  January — repot  them, 
using  now  a  richer  compost.  Give  a  fairly  good  shift, 
depending  in  part  on  tJie  size  of  plants  desired,  the 
vigor  they  show,  and  the  difference  in  varieties.  If 

wanted  to  bloom  in  April 
or,  as  some  florists  might  ,  at 
Easter,  they  should  have 
been  potted  at  once — in  late 
August  or  September— into 
the  sise  they  should  bloom 
in, — a  medium  size,  prob- 
ably the  same  as  they  had 
lately  occupied,  and  have 


pollination  has  any  effect,  as  the  seedlings  seldom  show 
particular  affinity  to  either  parent. 


any; 


2841.  Pelargonium  odoratluimum 

(Natural  sue).  No.  IS. 

been  taken  indoors  to  grow 
on  continuously.  But  for  dis- 
play in  May  and  June,  they 
are  potted  again  in  January,  and  some  plants  may  be 
given  another  shift  when  extra  vigor  or  the  possible 
need  of  a  few  extra-large  specimens  demand  it.  They 
will  need  careful  stopping.  Some  rubbing  out  of  weak 
shoots,  when  they  break  abundantly,  will  help  those 
that  remain,  and  one  may  even  have  to  do  a  little 
pruning.  Stopping,  however,  must  be  discontinued  as 
soon  as  the  flowering  stems  begin  to  show,  which  is 
about  the  end  of  February  in  the  writer's  practice. 
These  stems  can  be  distinguished  easily  by  a  slightly 
different  manner  of  growth.  Up  to  this  time  the  plants 
may  be  allowed  to  grow  naturally;  but  if  the  gardener 
wants  trained  specimens  he  must  begin  to  bend  them 
as  he  wishes  them  to  grow,  as  their  growth  speedily 
hardens  and  the  plant  will  readily  take  and  keep  the 
form  to  which  it  is  shaped. 

Water  should  be  given  sparingly  through  the  dead 
of  winter.  February  and  March  are  the  months  when 
the  most  growth  is  made,  and  at  this  time  one  may 
stimulate  them  materially  by  the  judicious  use  of 
artificial  manures,  which  may  be  continued,  if  necessary, 
until  they  come  into  bloom.  They  are  much  subject  to 
the  attacks  of  green-fly  and  red-spider;  and  as  the  foli- 
age is  fairly  tender  and  liable  to  injury  from  tobacco 
smoke,  reliance  must  be  placed  on  fluid  insecticides 
almost  wholly.  The  blooming  season  is  very  much 
lengthened  by  giving  a  slight  degree  of  shade. 

The  best  time  to  take  cuttings  is  soon  after  the  flower- 
ing season.  Often  toward  the  last  of  the  season,  the 
plants  make  a  few  "growing"  shoots,  and  these  may 
be  taken;  but  off  and  on  during  the  summer  one  can 
get  cuttings,  and  any  time  until  August  will  do.  Cut- 
tings taken  in  winter-time  with  a  heel  make  pretty 
little  plants  in  4-  or  5-inch  pots  without  stopping.  Cut- 
tings taken  at  the  usual  time  and  grown  in  6-  or  7- 
inch  pots  come  in  handy  in  grouping  for  the  front  lines. 
It  is  necessary  to  raise  a  few  plants  every  season  to 
replace  older  plants  which  have  grown  too  large. 

New  varieties  are  raised  from  seed,  which  is  freely 
produced.  In  hybridizing  it  does  not  appear  that  hand- 


IXDEX. 

filipendulifolion 
frngruiu,  16. 
fulgidum.  3. 
ItLalirum,  7. 
graruliSorum,  8. 
Kjaveolena,  26. 
htdtrsrfotivm,  7. 
hispidum,  27. 
hortnnun,  13. 
inquinaiu.  12. 
Utrripea,  7. 
latifolium,  30. 
laxatum,  1. 
I.imonrum.  31. 


».  15,16. 
atluratum,  31. 
patlituum/aUtm.  1. 
peltatum,  7. 
qocrcifolium.  25. 
quin<i»rv\ilncrum,  2. 
lUciula,  2H. 
rrra/uium,  2S. 
wutatum.  7. 
Tharnenfiii.  10. 
tomentoaum.  22. 
trausvaalenae.  10. 
triate,  1. 
rittoaum,  1. 
vitifolium.  24. 

,  n. 


aniuloauro,  20.  fUiprndulifoliam,  1. 

arwmiarfolium.  5. 
artemitioitics,  5. 
betuhnum,  17. 
capttaturu,  23. 
clypeatura,  7. 
curdalum,  18. 
eriapum.  30. 
cucullatum.  19. 
daucifolium,  1 
drntirulatuni,  2U. 
dnmoticum,  21. 
Drummondii.  23. 
rrhmnlani,  14. 
Eudlichcrianum,  6. 
ertctum,  16. 
entipulatum,  4. 

I.  Lis.  on  the  pinnate  order,  although  sometimes  entire, 
usually  pinnately  lobed  or  compound.  (Not.  1-6). 

a.  Plant  with  short,  more  or  less  succulent  st.  and  tuberous 
or  thickened  roots:  Irs.  pinnate  or  pinnately  parted, 
long-petioUd:  fis.  in  many-fid.  dense  umbels,  on 
very  short  pedicels;  petals  5,  nearly  equal;  stamens 
5-7,  one  filament  broad.  \Polyactinm.) 

1.  trfste,  Ait.  {Geranium  triste,  Linn.  G.  pastinacie- 
fblium  and  P.  vittbsum,  Mill.).  St.  or  caudex  very  short, 
succulent:  lvs.  large,  2-3  pinnately  compound,  pubes- 
cent, the  ultimate  teeth  gland-tipped:  calyx-tube  long 
and  stalk-like,  much  exceeding  the  pedicel,  the  lobes 
half  as  long  as  the  petals:  As.  brown-yellow  with  dark 
spots. — A  well-marked  species,  sometimes  offered  in 
the  trade.  It  runs  into  several  forms.  The  various 
names  and  synonyms  suggest  the  divided  lvs.  of  the 
umbellifera  and  other  plants.  Var.  filipendulifdlium, 
Sims.  Caulescent:  lvs.  sub-bipinnatifid,  the  segms. 
oblong.  B.M.  1641.  Var.  daucifolium,  Harv.  (Geranium 
daucifolium,  Linn.),  has  If. -segms.  narrow-linear  or 
linear-oblong.  Var.  laxatum,  Harv.,  has  lvs.  4-pinnate, 
the  pinna;  stalked  and  ultimate  segms  linear. 

2.  quinquevulnerum,  Willd.  Somewhat  shrubby  at 
base,  sparingly  branched,  hirsute:  lvs.  2-pinnatifid 
with  linear  toothed  segms.,  the  stipules  broadly  cor- 
date and  mucronate:  ns.  purple,  scentless,  the  petals 
obovate.  velvety,  and  pale-edged ;  calyx-tube  as  long  as 
the  pedicels,  somewhat  hairy>  the  lobes  obtuse. — 
Thought  by  Sweet  to  be  a  hybrid  of  P.  triste  and  P. 
bicoU/r,  ana  so  regarded  by  Knuth. 

3.  fulgidum,  Ait.  (Geranium  fulgidum.  Linn.).  St. 
shrubby,  densely  pubescent:  lvs.  pinnately  3-parted. 
silky  on  both  sides,  the  lateral  segms.  3-lobed,  all 
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deeplv  toothed,  the  terminal  lobe  oblong  and  pinnatifid; 
stipules  acute,  broadly  cordate:  peduncles  usually 
branched,  many-fld.;  fls.  small,  bright  scarlet,  the 
petals  obtuse;  calyx-tube  conspicuously  swollen  at  the 
base  and  again  just  underneath  the  fl.,  thrice  a«  long  as 

the  jicdicel,  the  lobes  linear- 
obtuse;  petals  brilliant  scar- 
let with  dark  lines. — Per- 
haps not  now  seen  in  its 
pure  form,  but  it  is  probably 
a  remote  parent  in  various 
small-fid.  scarlet  geraniums. 
Cult,  in  England  as  early 
as  1723. 


2843.  Pelargonium  corcU- 
ixn.  Lmtm  often  are  much 


or 

slender, 

the  root  branching:  Irs. 
cut  or  decom- 
(rarely  entire), 
pinnately  formed:  plats 
nearly  equal, 
spalulate;  fertile 
7.  (Liyularia.) 

4.  exstipuUtum,  L'Her. 
Shrubby,  canescent:  Ivb. 
round-ovate,  small,  velvety, 
about  3-lobed,  the  lobes 
cut-toothed  or  lobed,  the 
lateral  lobes  small;  stipules 
adnate  and  very  minute: 
peduncles  slender  and  few- 
rid.,  with  very  small  bracts; 
fls.  small,  white,  with  short 
spatulate  petals. —  Lvs. 
about  y$m.  across,  with 
odor  of  pennyroyal.  Ap- 
pears not  to  be  in  the  trade,  at  least  not  in  a  pure  form. 

5.  artemiscfdlium,  DC.  (P.  arlemisimdes,  Hort.). 
Suffruticose,  erect  and  slender,  glabrous,  nearly  sim- 
ple: lvs.  long-petioled,  2-pinnately  parted,  nearly 
glabrous,  the  Begins,  linear-filiform  and  channeled; 
stipules  free,  subulate:  peduncles  long,  2-3-fld.;  fls. 
white  or  blush;  calyx-tube  swollen  at  base,  2-3  times 
as  long  as  the  lance-cuspidate  segms.,  not  ribbed;  petals 
about  twice  longer  than  calyx-oegms.  or  sepals,  spatu- 
late or  obovate,  rounded  at  apex,  more  or  less  veined 
and  spotted  at  base.  G.M.  54:629. 

II.  Lvs.  on  the  palmate  order,  although  sometimes  entire, 

usually  lobed  (jVos.  6-Sl). 
A.  Plant  shrubby,  or  sometimes  succulent  and  jointed: 
lvs.  palmaUly  nerved  or  lobed;  stipules  persistent 
and  either  rigid  or  membranaceous:  petals  4  or  6, 
the  two  uppermost  broadly  obovate  and  long- 
very  much  longer  than  the  lower 
i  7.  (Jenkinsdnia.) 

6.  Endlicherianum,  Fenzl.  Herbaceous  peren- 
nial, MM  ^-  Mflfe  noteworthy  in  being  W. 
Asian:  st.  little  branched,  somewhat  fleshy, 
terete,  pubescent:  basal  lvs.  more  or  less  numer- 
ous, glaucous,  cordate-orbicular,  broadly  and 
obscurely  5-lobed,  lobes  erenate-dentate,  with 
whitish  apprcsaed  hairs;  stipules  lanceolate, 
hairy:  As-  many  in  the  umbel,  rose-colored;  spur 
of  calyx  exceeding  pedicel;  upper  2  petals  2-3  times 
longer  than  sepals.  Asia  Minor,  Syria.  B.M.  4946.  G.C. 

III.  30:149.  On.  60,  p.  185.  G.M. 52:214.  H.F.  11.7:71. 

AA.  Plant  weak  and  usually  trailing,  the  branches  slender 
and  not  succulent:  lvs.  thick  or  fleshy  and  glossy, 
lobed,  mostly  marginally  peltate:  infl.  umbellate, 
good  stamens  7,  2  upper  shorter;  petals 
(Dibrdchya.)  Ivt-leaved  Gkkaxiums. 

7.  peltitum,  Ait.  (Geranium  peltAtum,  Linn.).  Fig. 
2839.   Plant  with  slender-jointed  more  or  leas  zigzag 


angled  sts.  which  are  glabrous  or  very  nearly  so  (except 
at  the  top):  lvs.  glabrous  or  minutely  pubescent,  fleshy, 
the  petiole  inserted  just  inside  the  margin  at  the  base, 
about  5-nerved  and  with  5  short  wide  mostly  obtuse 
main  lobes  and  often  with  smaller  minor  lobes  or  angles 
and  notches,  the  margins  very  entire:  peduncle  very 
long,  originally  4-8-fld.,  but  now  bearing  many  greatly 
modified  fls.,  the  calyx-tube  slender  and  stalk-like, 
often  longer  than  the  pedicel  and  2-3  times  longer  than 
the  pointed  nerved  and  mostly  ciliate lobes:  petals  twice 
as  long  as  calyx-lobes,  red  to  white  or  purplish,  the  2 
upper  ones  erect  and  purple-blotched  or  striped,  the 
3  lower  ones  usually  smaller  and  not  marked  and 
separated  from  the  upr>er  oh  if  the  fl.  were  2-lipped. 
B.M.  20. — Parent  of  trie  iw-leaved  geraniums,  now 
much  improved  and  varied.  Prized  for  baskets.  There 
are  forms  with  double  fls.  and  colors  of  various  kinds. 
It  is  a  most  desirable  plant  and  very  floriferous  in  most 
of  the  garden  sorts.  In  the  wild  there  are  the  following 
forms:  Var.  glibrum,  Harv.  Calyx  and  foliage  gla- 
brous: fls.  purplish  pink.  Var.  scu  til  turn,  Harv.  (P. 
scutdium,  Sweet).  Calyx  villous:  lvs.  glabrous.  Var. 
clypeatum,  Harv.  (P.  clypcAtum,  Steud.).  Calyx  and 
lvs.  soft-pubescent.  P.  lateripes,  L'Hcr.  (P. 
folium,  Salisb.),  has  lvs.  cordate,  not  peltate. 


aaa.  Plant  woody  or  —  =~.-~.  »».. 

very  long-petioled,  palmaUly  S-7-nerved,  lobed  or 
cut;  stipules  free,  ovate  or  lanceolate:  petals  unequal, 
the  two  upper  ones  broad;  fertile  stamens  7,  unequal. 
(Eumorpha.) 

8.  grandiflorum,  Willd.  Shrubby,  glabrous  and 
glaucous:  lvs.  long-etalkcd,  strongly  3-7-nerved  from 
the  top  of  the  petiole,  deeply  5-7-lobed,  the  lobes  broad 


unequal.       ^trtmmmJffne.  arknrtjetni.jirtiu  Cucu&du^iUej*. 


2844.  Pelargonium  inculosum.  From  DUIentut'  figure  in  1732. 
(One-h»lf  the  iuic  of  thr  original  pl«U-.)  No.  20. 
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ami  sharp-toothed,  the  stipules  ovate  and  mucron::te: 
ik  about  3  on  each  peduncle,  the  stalk-like  calyx-tube 
3-4  tunes  as  long  as  the  lanceolate  Begins.,  the  obovate 
white  petals  (upper  2  with  red  lines)  3  times  as  long 
as  calyx-segms.  —  A  handsome  and  distinct 
probably  not  now  in 
cult,  in  its  pure  form. 
Intro,  to  England  in 
1794. 

9.  multibracteatum, 

Hochst.  Somewhat 
shrubby  below,  1-2  ft., 
thinly  bain*  but  be- 
coming glabrous:  lvs. 
palmately  about  7 -cut 
or  -lobed,  the  segms. 
broadly  oblong  or 
orate,  serrate  or  cre- 
nate .  more  or  less  hairy, 
2-5  in.  across;  stipules 
about  J-jin.  long,  ovate 
to  elliptic:  peduncles 
long.  6  in.  to  1  ft., 
bearing  6-10-fld.  um- 
bels: na.  whitish  or 
white,  on  pedicels 
about  1U  in.  long; 
petals  obovate -spatu- 
late,  entire,  twice 
longer  than  the  narrow 
*pak  Trop.  Afr.  G. 
M.  54:628. 

10.  trans  vaalense, 
Knuth  (P.Thorncroftii, 
Hort.).  Erect,  16  in. 
to  2  ft.  in  bloom,  the  st . 
tcrvte  and  soft-hairy, 
sparingly  branched : 
lvs.  few,  cordate-angu- 
lar in  outline,  5-7- 
lobed,  the  lobes  tri-  . 
angular  or  rhomboid , 
serrate-dentate,  the 
petiole  as  long  as  blade 
or  longer;  stipules 
broadly  ovate,  acute: 
umbels  many  corym- 
bose at  apex  of  st. ;  fls. 
nearly  sessile,  rose- 
colored  or  carmine- 
rose,  or  pale  pink,  1 
m.  across  vertically, 
the  2  larger  petals  strongly  narrowed  at  base  and 
emarginate  at  top,  the  3  smaller  ones  paler  and  return 
or  emarginate.  Transvaal,  3,000  ft.  altitude.  G.C.  111. 
55:103. 

aaaa.  Plant  with  thick  succulent  branches,  and  strong 
fishy  odor,  shrubby  in  the  wild  and  in  warm  coun- 
tries: lvs.  obovate.  orbicular  or  reniform,  xhal- 
lowly  if  at  all  lobed:  infl.  umbel-like;  mod  stamens 
7,  the  2 
color.  (( 

11.  zonile,  Willd.  {Geranium  zonale.  Linn.).  Zonal 
or  Horseshoe  Geranium.  Shrubby,  becoming  woody 
»t  the  base  even  in  pots,  the  young  branches  succulent 

somewhat  hispid:  Ivb.  round-cordate,  glabrous  or 
pubescent,  long-stalked,  usually  with  a  zone  or  horse- 
shoe mark  of  decider  color  on  the  upper  surface,  the 


2845.  Domestic  um  pelargonium 
On*  o(  the  Show  or  Lady  Washing- 
ton pelargoniums  ( X  1  j).  No.  21. 


i  upper  ones  short;  petals  typically  all  of  one 
(Cicbnium.)  Fish  or  Bedding  Geraniums. 


ite-denta 


with  several  very  shallow 


margin  eretia 

rounded  lobes;  stipules  broad,  cordate-oblong:  pedun- 
cles long,  the  many  fls.  nearly  sessile;  calyx-tube  gla- 
brous or  nearly  so,  4-5  times  longer  than  the  lanceolate 
»irms.;  petals  separated,  narrow-wedge  shape  or 
spatulate.— S.  Afr.,  "among  shrubs  and  on  hillsides. 
•  .  .  The  fls.  vary  from  scarlet  and  crimson  through 


all  shades  of  red  to  pure  white." — Harvey.  Probably 
originally  red.  P.  zonale  was  intro.  into  England  in 
1710.  Linmtus  described  it  in  1753  as  Geranium  zonate, 
founding  the  species  on  previous  descriptions,  not  on 
specimens.  It  is  probable  that  the  species  had  been 
considerably  modified  by  domestication  when  Linna  us 
wrote.  There  seems  to  be  no  accepted  early  portrait  of 
the  original  form  of  the  plant. 

12.  fnquinans,  Ait.   {Geranium  inquinans,  Linn.). 
Fish  Geranium.  Fig.  2836.  Plant  more  velvety  than 
P.  ztmalr,  sometimes  more  or  less  viscid,  the  lvs.  not 
zoned:  lvs.  long-pet ioled,  orbicular-reniform,  crenate, 
only  obscurely  many-lobed,  velvety  and  somewhat 
viscid:  calyx-tube  densely  glandular  and  viscid,  3—4 
times  longer  than  the  lanceolate  segms. :  petals  broadly 
obovate,  scarlet,  but  now  varying  to  lighter  colors. — 
"Among  shrubs  and  on  hillsides."  This  is  the  Geranium 
inquinans  of  Linnauis,  who  founded  the  species  on  pre- 
vious descriptions.  One  of  the  description!! 
(Dillenius,  in  "Hortus  Elthamensis,"  1732) 
was  accompanied  by  a  picture,  and  this  pic- 
ture, reduced,  is  reproduced  in  Fig.  2836.  It 
will  be  seen  that  even  in  that  early  day  the 
species  had  varied  into  a  form  with  short- 
notched  |>etals  and  short  pedicels.  Intro, 
into  England  in  1714.    Said  by  Harvey 
,(1859-60)  to  be  the  parent  of  most  of  the 
"scarlet  geraniums"  of  English  gardens. 

13.  hortdrum  class.    Common  Fish,  or 
Bedding  Geranium.  Fig.  2S40.  Th«  com- 
mon geranium  in  great  numbers  of  forms, 
derived  from  the  variation  and  probably 
the  blending  of  P.  zonale  and  P.  inquinans 
(and  possibly  others)  in  more  than  a  cen- 
tury of  careful  selection.  The  original  species 
are  not  now  in  cult.  Practically  all  garden  geraniums 
have  the  zonal  marks  on  the  lvs.,  or  bands,  or  a  cen- 
tral blotch  of  variegation.  Some  of  them  have  inter- 
mingled colors  of  green,  white,  and  red  on  the  same  If. 
Some  are  "silver-banded"  and  some  "gold-banded." 
(Sec  Fig.  2840.) 

aaa  a  a.  Plant  with  a  short  and  thick  more  or  less  fleshy 
st.  or  caudex,  from  which  arise  slender  branches, 
thr  Its.  long-stalked  and  reniform  or  cordate  and 
obscurely  lobed:  stamens  6  or  7.  {Cortusxna.) 

B.  With  spine-like  stipules. 

14.  echinitum.  Curt.  Fleshy  caudex  armed  with 
persistent  spine-like  stipules:  lvs.  long-petioled,  white- 
tomcntoae,  cordate-ovate  and  obtuse,  about  3-7-shal- 
low-lobed,  the  lobes  rounded  and  crenulate:  peduncle 
long  and  branched ;  fls.  white,  with  a  spot  near  trie  center 
(varying  to  all  purple),  the  petals  notched ;  calyx  downy, 
the  tube  several  times  longer  than  the  lobes.  B.M. 
300.  G.C.  III.  46:245.  J.II.  III.  49:71.  G.W.  15.  p. 
203.— Now  and  then  advertised.  The  fls.  are  said  to 
change  color  during  the  day;  and  the  color  may  be 
shades  of  purple.  It  is  offered  in  S.  Calif. 

bb.  Without  spines. 

15.  odor -tfssimum,  Ait.  {Gerdnium  odoraiissimum, 
Linn.).  Ntrinsa  Geranium.  Fig.  2S41.  Plant  lax, 
the  sts.  ascending  or  more  or  less  tortuose:  st.  or  caudex 
very  short,  throwing  up  many  slender  and  weak  soft- 
pubescent  branches:  lvs.  very  long-stalked,  soft,  round- 
cordate  and  very  obtuse,  the  blade  1  in.  or  somewhat 
more  in  length  and  broader,  obscurely  3-  or  more-lobed. 
the  margins  dentate-crenate;  petioles  3—1  in.  long  ano 
shorter  above;  stipules  triquetrous  or  broadly  ovate, 
usually  connate:  peduncles  long  and  borne  opposite  the 
lvs.,  5-10-fld.;  fls.  pedicelled,  white  or  whitish;  calvx 
more  or  less  pubescent,  the  spur  '4  in.  or  less  long,  the 
sepals  or  lobes  lanceolate,  acute,  with  membranaceous 
margins;  petals  twice  or  less  longer  than  calvx-lobes, 
about  >^in.  long,  linear-spatulate,  rounded  at  apex.— 
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Apparently  a  common  plant.,  cult,  for  its  plcasant- 
scented  foliage.  The  plant  known  to  gardeners  as  P. 
fragrant  ia  cither  this  sjm •<•!«•«  or  a  close  derivative  from 
it.  Harvey  refers  P.  fragrant,  Willd.,  to  P.  exstipulatum; 
but  Knuth  separates  it  as  follows: 

16.  fragrans,  Willd.  (P.  odoratlssimum  x  P.  exstipu- 
latum,  Sweet.  Geranium  fragrans,  Poir.  G. 
si  mum  erfctum,  Andr.).  Plant  strict,  the  1 
more  or  leas  erect:  scarcely  suffrutioose,  the  sts. 
or  less  squarrose-branched,  leafy:  If. -blade  to  1  in.  long 
and  nearlv  as  wide,  obtuse-cordate,  the  margin  crenate 
or  crisped,  pubescent,  the  upper  lvs.  sessile  and  the 
lower  long-petioled ;  stipules  triquetrous,  free :  fls.  nearly 
sessile,  whitish,  and  more  or  less  red-veii 


pubescent,  the  spur 


veined;  calyx 
J-jin.  long;  sepals  or  calyx-lobes 


lanceolate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  acute;  petals  twice  or 
more  longer  than  calyx-lobes,  about  Hin.  long,  much 
narrowed  at  base,  the  apex  rounded. 

aaaaaa.  Plant  woody,  not  succulent,  much  branched,  the 
foliage  often  scented  but  not  "fishy:"  lvs.  various, 
but  not  pinnalely  parted:  infl.  paniculate  or  umbel- 
like; 2  upper  petals  longer  and  broader  than  the 
others,  marked;  good  stamens  7  or  6.  (PclArgium.) 
b.  Lvs.  not  distinctly  lobedl  though  often  angled,  mostly 


oval  or  i 
cum). 

17.  betullnum.  Ait.  (Geranium  bciuhnum,  linn.). 
Erect  and  shrubby,  downy  on  the  young  growths:  lvs. 
Bubglabrous,  stalked,  oval  or  ovate,  obtuse  or  not 
prominently  acute,  rounded  or  truncate  at  base,  the 
stipules  sharp  and  deciduous:  fls.  light  purple,  the  broad 
upper  petals  with  dark  streaks;  petals  2-3  times  longer 
than  lanceolate  sepals,  nearly  equal,  1  in.  or  more  long, 
cuneatc-obovate,  rounded  and  entire  at  apex.  B.M. 
148. — A  handsome  and  neat  plant. 

18.  corditum,  L'Her.  Figs.  2842,  2843.  Shrubby 
and  erect,  villous  or  nearly  glabrous:  lvs.  long-stalked, 
cordate-acute,  denticulate  and  sometimes  obscurely 
lobed ;  stipules  with  broad  base  but  subulate,  deciduous: 
peduncles  usually  branched,  the  pedicels  and  calyx 
soft-hairy:  fls.  purplish,  the  petals  twice  as  long  as  the 
sepals,  the  two  larger  nearly  or  quite  1  in.  long,  cune- 
atc-obovate, the  apex  rounded  and  entire.  B.M.  165 
(as  P.cordifolium).  G.M.  5-1:027. — Distinguished  from 
P.  cucuUatum  bv  its  flat  cordate  acute  lvs.  It  is  a  hand- 
some  plant  in  bloom.  The  plant  in  cult,  as  P.  arrdatum 


i Fig.  2843),  has  Ivb.  more  truncate  at  the  base  than  the 
CNcriptions  and  old  pictures  call  for,  although  on  some 
shoots  the  lvs.  may  be  typically  cordate.  In  the  wild, 
the  plant  runs  into  several  forms,  distinguished  largely 
by  pubescence. 

19.  cucullatum,  Ait.  (Geranium  cucuUatum,  Linn.). 
Tall  and  shrubby  plant,  much  branched,  softly  and 

densely  villous :  lvs.  long- 
'  stalked,  kidney -shaped 
and  cupped  or  cucullate, 
denticulate,  very  soft- 
pubescent,  the  stipules 
ovate-acute  and  wither- 
ing: fls.  red  or  reddish,  in 
many-fld.  panicles,  the 
pedicels  and  calices 
densely  silky-hairy,  the 
petals  twice  as  long  as 
the  lance-acuminate 


of  leaf  of  PeUxi, 


(XM>.  No.  28. 


iiolium.  1. i  h  p  •.  often  i 

(XH).  25. 


sepals,  the  two  larger  ones  about  1  in.  long  and  Hin. 
broad,  rounded  or  retuse  at  apex,  red  with  darker  veins. 
— "Very  common  round  Capetown  and  in  the  western 
districts,  where  it  is  often  used  as  an  ornamental  hedge- 
plant." — Harvey.  Known  in  England  from  1690,  and 
the  parent,  with  P.  angulosum  and  probably  others,  of 
the  fancy  or  show  pelargoniums  of  gardeners.  Proba- 
bly not  known  in  cult,  in  its  pure  or  original  form. 

20.  anguldsum,  Ait.  (Gerdnium  angulosum,  Mill.). 
Fig.  2844.  Differs  from  P.  cucullatum  in  its  harsh-hairy 
covering  and  rigid  angled  lvs.:  the  lvs.  are  short- 
stalked,  truncate  or  broadly  cuneate  at  base,  with  3-5 
shallow  angular  and  acute  short  rigid  lobes:  panicles 
with  fewcr-fld.  umbels ;  pedicels  and  calices  densely 
rough-hairy;  petals  twice  as  long  as  the  acuminate 
sepals. — Linnaeus  included  this  plant  in  his  Geranium 
cucullatum,  but  Aiton  separated  it  as  a  distinct  species. 
Lintueus'  cucullatum  was  founded  on  literature.  One 
of  his  sources  of  information  was  Dillenius'  "Hortus 
Elthamensis,"  with  a  picture;  but  this  picture,  which  is 
reduced  in  Fig.  2844,  is  what  is  now  known  as  P.  angu- 
losum. This  is  one  of  the  species  which  has  entered 
largely  into  the  pelargoniums  of  florists.  Has  been 
cult,  since  1724. 

21.  domesticum  class.  Common,  Show,  Fancy,  and 
Ladt  Washington  Geraniums  (or  Pelargoniums). 
Fig.  2845.  This  name  distinguishes  the  garden  type  of 
florist's  and  fancy  pelargonium.  The  race  is  said  to  be 
derived  chiefly  from  P.  cucullatum,  P.  angulosum,  and 
P.  grandiflorum,  but  the  writer  can  see  little  evidence 
of  the  blood  of  P.  grandiflorum.  It  seems  to  be  near- 
est to  P.  cucullatum,  having  the  cucullate  or  disk- 
shaped  not  lobed  lvs.  and  mostly  the  soft-hairiness  of 
that  species.  In  many  of  them,  however,  the  lvs.  are 
distinctly  angle-lobeu,  suggesting  P.  angidosum.  P. 
domesticum  is  meant  to  comprise  the  whole  range  of 
garden  forms  of  the  Show  or  Lady  Washington  pelar- 
goniums. The  name  will  enable  one  to  talk  about  these 
garden  plants  with  precision.  To  many  of  these  garden 
forms  specific  botanical  names  have  been  given,  so  that 
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P.  aovustieum  is  not  the  first  name  that  has  been  applied 
in  this  group,  but  the  writer  ia  not  aware  that  any  col- 
lective or  group  name  has  been  given.  Sweet,  inparticu- 
lar,  has  given  Latin  names  to  various  forms.  These  old 
r,  apply  to  particular  historical  forms, 
and  it  would  be  violence  to 
enlarge  their  application  to 
cover  the  entire  group,  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to 
choose  any  one  of  them 
its  more  applicable,  under 
botanical  rules,  than  others. 
It  is  probably  also  inaccu- 
rate to  call  this  garden 
form  either  P.  cucuUalum  or 
P.  angulosum. 

bb.  Lvs.  cordate-lobed,  soft 
and  velvety. 
22.  tomentdsum,  Jacq. 
Plant  rather  thick-  and  soft- 
stemmed,  the  branches 
becoming  several  feet  long, 
white-hairy  all  over:  Ivb. 
very  long  -  stalked ,  very 
broadly  cordate- ovate  or 
hastate  -  cordate  at 
3-5-7-lobed  and 
toothed,  soft  and  velvety 


(Xh) 


on  both  surfaces;  stipules  ovate-acuminate,  withering: 
fls.  snail,  white,  with  red  near  the  center,  in  a  lax 
panicle,  the  pedicels  many  times  longer  than  calyx-tube; 
3  lower  petals  longer  than  sepals.  B.M.  518. — Scent 
like  peppermint,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  Bomewhat 
grown.  The  sts.  are  long  and  straggly. 

bbb.  Lrs.  sharply  3-7-lobed  and  sharply  toothed  or 
serrate. 

23.  capititum,  Ait.  (P.  Drummondii,  Turcr.  Gera- 
nium eapilatum.  Linn.).  Sts.  weak  and  trailing,  but 
suffruticose  at  base,  with  long  white  hairs:  Ivs.  long- 
cialked,  cordate,  3-5-lobed  and  the  lobe  rounded  and 
toothed;  stipules  broad -cordate,  pointed:  peduncles 

than  the  Ivb.,  densely  many-fid.,  the  fls.  sessile, 
urple,  with  calyx-tube  much  shorter  than  the 
hairy  mucronate  calyx-lobes.  B.M .  7346. 
—Plant  rose-scented,  but  not  in  general 
cult,  in  its  pure  form;  fls.  in  dense  many- 
fid,  heads. 

24.  vitifdlium,  Ait.  {Geranium  vUi- 
Jolium,  Linn.).  Erect,  more  or  less  woody, 
densely  hairv  and  villous:  Ivs.  long- 
petioled,  cordate  at  base,  3-lobed,  the 
lobes  shallow  and  very  obtuse  and 
rounded,  dentate;  stipules  broad -cordate : 
peduncle  longer  than  If.,  simple  and 
densely  many-fid.;  fls.  sessile,  small,  pur- 
ple: calyx-tube  not  half  so  long  as  the 
hairy  aix«tate  segms.;  petals  twice  longer 
than  icpala,  2  of  them  larger  and  purple 
at  base  and  the  other  3  smaller  and  unioolored. — 
Differ*  from  P.  cordalum  in  erect  habit  and  Ivs.  less 
deeply  cut. 


Let.  deeply  several  to  many-lobed,  unlh  narrow 
diruions,  rather  rough  or  stiff,  strong-scented.  Rose 
Geraniums. 

25.  quercifolium,  Ait.  (Geranium  quereifdlium, 
Linn.  (.).  Oak-leaved  Geranium.  Scarlet-flow  ert 
t*<  Rose  Geranium.  Fig.  2846.  Shrubby  and  branchy, 
*uiewhat  hairy  and  glandular:  Ivs.  with  stalks  2-4  in. 
lone,  cordate-ovate  in  outline,  with  2-3  pairs  of  oblong 
Globes  (Ivs.  pinnatifid),  which  extend  nearly  to  the 
Eidrib  and  are  again  toothed  and  notched;  stipules 
"*ull,  2  pairs  at  each  node  (or  bifid) :  fls.  few  to  several, 
raiser  small,  red  or  purplish,  in  umbels  and  with  short 


pedicels,  the  bracts  laciniate;  sepals  elliptical  and 
mucronate,  half  as  long  as  the  petals. — A  rather  com- 
mon greenhouse  plant,  the  Ivs.  often  with  a  dark  spot, 
and  not  agreeably  scented. 

26.  graveolens,  L'Her.  {Geranium  oraveolens,Thunb.). 
Fig.  2847.  Much  like  the  last,  but  Ivs.  longer-pctiolcd 
and  palmately  5-7-lobed  or  parted,  the  broad  lobes 
flat  and  pinnatifid  into  many  mostly  obtuse  lobes; 
stipules  cordate-acute:  fls.  many,  on  mostly  long  pedun- 
cles, pink  or  light  purple,  small,  the  calyx  hairy 
nearly  sessile,  the  calyx-lobes  half  as  long  as  the  pel 
— This  is  one  of  the  commonest  forms  of  rose  gerani 
a  leafy  plant  with  a  rather  heavy  balsamic  odor. 
If.  is  well  depicted  in  Fig.  2847.  There  are  many 
derivatives  from  it. 

27.  hlspidum,  Willd.  (Geranium  kispidum,  Linn.  f.). 
Woody  at  base  but  herbaceous  upward,  2-3  ft.,  much 
branched,  hairy  and  glandular:  Ivs.  long-stalked,  hispid 
on  both  surfaces,  4-5  in.  across,  5-7-lobed,  the  lobes 
acuminate  and  unequally  sharp-toothed  and  more  or 
less  lobulate;  stipules  cuspidate:  fls.  paniclcd,  small, 
white  to  carmine;  calyx-tube  shorter  than  pedicels,  the 
segms.  lance-acuminate;  petals  about  twice  longer  than 
sepals.— An  old  cult,  plant. 

28.  Rfidula,  L'Her.  (P.  multifidum,  Salisb.  Geranium 
Rddula,C&\.  G.rcvolutum.Jacq.  {.).  Fig.  2848.  Differs 
from  P.  gravcolens  in  the  narrower  divisions  with  re  vo- 
lute margins  of  "the  Ivs.:  the  Ivb.  are  deeply  palmately 
parted,  the  lobes  narrow  linear  and  pinnatifid,  all 
rough-hispid  on  the  upper  surface  and  soft-pubescent 
beneath:  fls.  small,  pale  purple,  with  dark  streaks,  the 
peduncles  short  and  hispid  and  about  4-5-fld.,  fls.  pedi- 
cellate; calyx-tube  short,  the  lobes  or  sepals  setose 
and  glandular.  B.M.  95. — Does  not  appear  to  be  in 
the  trade  in  a  pure  form,  but  the  narrow-lvd.  rose 
geraniums  are  probably  hybrids  between  this  and  P. 
graveolens. 

29.  denticulatum,   Jacq.    (Geranium  denticulatum, 
2849.    Much  like  P.  Itadula,  but  the  lf.- 

lobes  very  denticulate  and  flat :  Ivs.  gla- 
brous and  viscid  above,  somewhat  hispid 
beneath;  stipules  ovate-lanceolate:  fls. 

3-4,  subscssile,  on  short 
hairy  peduncles,  lilac  or 
rose-purple,  the  2  upper 
petals  toothed  or  2-lobcd 
and  with  dark  streaks; 
calyx -tube  short,  the 
segms.  or  lobes  oblong, 
,  mucronate  and  villous. 
— Plant  weaker  than  P. 
Radula.  It  has  a  bal- 
samic odor.  Perhaps  it 
has  entered  into  the 
garden  forms  of  rose 
geranium.  Intro,  into 
England  in  1789. 

small,  round-cordate,  S-lnlxd 
nr  depth  and  the  margins 
toothed  or  jagged. 

30.  crfspum,  L'Her.   Much  branched 
and  very  scabrous  or  rough,  shrubby, 
glandular:  Ivs.  2-ranked,  small  and  rigid, 
abort -Stalked,    cuneate,    truncate  or 
slightly  cordate  at  base,  coarsely  toothed, 
more  or  less  3-lobed:  fls.  2-3  on  short 
peduncles,  violet,  the  lower  petals  nar- 
row; calyx-tube  glandular  ana  roughish, 
shorter  than  the  pedicels,  the  lobes  or 
sepals  oblong  and  acuminate. — A  neat 
strict-growing  plant  with  lemon-scented 
PeUnon-  feliB|56.    Probablv  not  in  general  cult, 
ium denticuutum.  now  in  *  pure  form.    Variable  in  the 
(XH)        wild.  Var.  latifolium,  Harv.,  Figs.  2S50, 
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2851,  has  I  vs.  twice  the  sisc  of  the  type,  and  is  a 
worthy  plant. 

31.  Limdneum,  Sweet.  Lemon  Geranium.  Lva. 
larger  thiin  in  the  last,  not  2-ranked,  soft:  fts.  purple 
and  lilac— A  garden  hybrid,  P.  aixpum  probably  being 
one  of  its  parent*.  There  is  a 
form  with  variegated  lvs. 
Sometimes  known  to  garden- 
ers as  P.  odoratum.  It  is  a  neat 
{  \i     sjStii  anc^  worthy  plant,  and  showy 

when  in  flower.  It  has  a 
lemon  or  balm  scent.  The 
variety  known  as  Lady  Mary 
is  of  this  group. 


purple  with  paler  sepals:  fr.  near  the  center,  red.  Nuevo 
Leon  and  San  Luis  Potosi,  Mex.    I.H.  5:186.  Var. 
c6n  color  has  pure  purple  fls.  B.M.  6061. 
pectinata,  Schum.  Juice  milky:  tubercles  bright  | 


(XX) 

Any  number  nf  I.atin-formed  name*  of  Pelargonium  may  appear 
in  the  trade,  tor  the  hybrid*  and  varieties  arr  numerous  and  not 
alway*  readily  referable  to  the  aperies  aa  fornia  or  varietur  -P. 
Bland farduinum.  Sweet  (P.  Kra».  •  P.  eehinntum).    A  good 

nmrr,  shrubby,  the  branches  roughish  pubescent:  lva.  Bat.  7- 
fobed.  the  lower  lobes  deeply  lobed  again,  all  hluntly  toothed, 
strong-scented :  fls.  white  or  pale  blush,  the  up|HT  |>etala  with 
2  red  spot*.  O.M.  JH:fl2tl.— /*.  brrnpHalum.  N.  E.  Br.— P. 
polycephalum. — /*.  f  "ufvfeddmj,  L'Her.  Lvs.  evergreen,  at  base  of 
plant,  cordate,  3  in.  arruaa,  entire  or  nearly  so,  whitish  beneath, 
wrinkled  above:  fls.  on  scape-like  pedunrlea  above  the  lva..  »,'in. 
acroaa.  white.  St.  Helena.  Keauirra  little  heat.  (5.35:235.—/'. 
irurauilabvm.  Mast.  Allied  tn  P.  mullibractealum.  Piluae:  lva, 
3-lobed,  the  terminal  lobe  ovate-lanceolate  and  attain  lobed  in 
middle,  margins  toothed:  fin.  greenish  yellow  with  purple  in  base. 
Trap.  Air.  Perhaix  same  aa  P.  Kiacheri,  Engl. — P.  lulialum,  N.  E. 
lir.  A  very  reeent  species  from  8.  Afr. :  herb  with  bullMiua  root- 
•toek:  lva.  *  or  5,  all  radical,  twine  lemately  divided,  ^y-l  ^  in. 
lone  and  broad,  the  ultimate  segnia,  linear:  petals  nearly  Ijiu.  long, 
pale  yellow  with  2  red  linea  at  baae. — P.  nof«<-f  oWurn,  E.  Mey. 
IP.  brevipetalum,  N.  E.  Br.).  St.  thick  and  fleshy,  ovoid,  riaing 
very  little  above  the  ground,  ahort-branched  at  top:  lva.  in  a  rosette, 
Inpmnately  divided,  ovate-oblong  in  outline,  thick  and  fleshy; 
r  5  or  0  pairs,  pinnatisoct:  flu.  pale  yellow,  the  petals  shorter 
sepals.  Cape  Cnlnny. — /*.  riWum,  Hort.,  it  a  name  ol  no 
nirat  standing,  applied  to  rant  of  the  common  forms  of  rose 
geranium  of  the  P.  ltadul*  group.  I    H  B 

PELECfPHORA  (Greek,  haUhct-t*  aring;  from  an 
alleged  resemblance  in  the  tubercles).  CactActie. 
Hatchet  Cactus,  Two  stiecies  closelv  allied  to 
Mommillaria:  sometimes  seen  in  cactus  collections. 

Stems  globular,  short-cylindric  or  elavate,  small, 
often  ccspitose:  tubercles  strongly  compressed  from  the 
sides;  areoles  very  long  and  narrow,  bordered  on  each 
siile  by  a  row  of  about  20  very  short,  appressed  OOmb- 
like  spines:  fr.  naked. 

asellif6rmis,  Ehrb.  (from  a  fancied  resemblance  to 
Asellus.  the  wood-louse).  Juice  watery:  tuliereles  ashy 
green,  more  or  less  deeply  grooved  to  the  wool  I  v  axil; 
spines  not  projecting  lieyond  the  margin  of  areole:  fls. 


ijecting  a  little  I  . 
am,  lateral.  Oaxaca,  Mex. 


with  naked  axils;  spines  proj™ 
margin  of  tubercle:  fls.  yellow, 

Katharine  Buandeuee. 
PBLIOSANTHES  (Greek,  livid  flowers,  referring  to 
the  flowers  of  certain  species).  Liliacta-.  Plants  with 
short  horizontal  rhizomes,  long-petioled  radical  lvs. 
and  fls.  borne  in  spikes  or  simple  racemes:  perianth- 
tube  above  the  ovary,  short,  broad,  campanulate;  limb 
sprcading-rotate  with  6  sulx-qual,  broad,  obtuse  lobes; 
stamens  6  with  very-  short  filaments;  ovary  inferior,  3- 
celled;  stigma  3-lobed;  cells  with  2  ovules  erect  from 
the  base,  anatropous;  seeds  oblong  or  globose,  fleshy. 
About  12  species  from  India,  the  E.  Indies,  and  Ma- 
layan Peninsula.  The  following  have  occasionally 
appeared  in  cult :  P.  Tela,  Andr.  Lvs.  2-7 ;  petiole  varia- 
ble in  length:  scapo  naked  or  with  a  few  scales  above 
and  large  membranous  sheaths  at  the  base;  raceme  6- 
12  in.;  bracts  1-3  to  every  fascicle  of  fls.,  pedicels 
short;  fls.  'i-l^in.  diam.,  purplish  or  bluish  green: 
seeds  aB  large  as  a  pen.,  olive-blue.  Himalaya,  Malaya. 
B.M.  1302.  The  var.  Mantegaitidiia,  Pampanini,  is  a 
form  with  less  rigid  lvs.  than  the  tvpe.  Malava.  P. 
nbUora,  Wall.,  has  the  habit  of  P.  Trta  and  fls.  of  the 
same  size  and  color  but  solitary  in  the  bracts:  seeds 
H'm.  long,  oblong.  Himalaya,  Burma.  Var.  Cldrkri, 
Baker,  differs  from  the  type  in  having  more  conspicu- 
ous transverse  nervules  and  a  darker  purple  fl.  Assam 
and  Malaya.  B.M.  8276.  Cult,  in  botanic  gardens  in 
the  tropical  house.  F.  Tract  Hubbard. 

PELLnEA  (Greek,  pcllos,  dusky;  from  the  usually 
dark-colored  leaf-stalks).  Polypodiacrsr .  Small  rock- 
loving  ferns  thriving  liest  on  limestone  rocks. 

Son  at  the  ends  of  free  veins  forming  a  mostly  con- 
tinuous marginal  band  around  the  segnts.  and  covered 
by  the  more  or  less  changed  margin  of  the  segms.  The 
species  are  perhaps  40  or  more,  widely  scattered  in 
many  count  ries.  Some  of  them  are  glasshouse  subjects 
and  others  are  hardy. 

A.  Lvs.  simply  pinnate. 
B.  Ljt*.  4~n  pair*. 
Pringlei,  Dav.  Lvs.  with  4-5  pairs  of  large  triangular 
hastate  stalked  I  fts.  1  in.  or  more  across  either  way: 
sorus  forming  a  wide  marginal  band.  Mex. 

HB.  Lfts.  6-Q  pain. 
Bridges!!,  Hook.  (Platylbma  Brtdgesii,  J.  Smith). 
Lfts.  subsessilc,  orbicular  or  subeordate,  4-5  lines  long: 
sori  confluent  in  a  broad  intramarginal  band.  Calif. 

bbb.  Lfts.  20-40. 

rotundifolia,  Hook.  Fig.  2852.  Lfts.  mostly  short- 
stalked,  oblong  or  roundish,  entire,  obtuse.  New  Zeal. 

falcata,  Fee  (Platylbma  falcdtum,  J.  Smith).  Lfts. 
nearly  sessile,  lanceolate  or  lanceolate-oblong,  mucro- 
nate  and  often  slightly  falcate:  sori  in  broad  lint*.  India 
to  Austral,  and  New  Zeal. 


Pellaa  rotundifolia.  <X> 
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Lvs.  bipinnate. 
B.  Pinnr  formed  of  3  sessile  Ifls. 
teraifilla,  link.   Lvs.  6-12  in.  long  on  strong  dark 
chestnut  stalks,  narrow,  with  6-12  opposite  pairs  of 


Amer. 


Ifts.  closely  rolled  together,  linear.  Trop. 


bb.  Pinrut  (at  least  the  lower  ones)  of  more  than  3  Ifts. 

mucroolta,  Eaton  (P.  Wrightianat  Hook.).  Lvs.  3-6 
in.  lone.  1-3  in.  wide,  deltoid;  pinna?  with  several 
Uoear-ohlong  pinnules  on  each  aide  J^in.  long,  with 
broiled  edges  and  a  sharp  mucronate  point.  Texas  to 
Calif. 

a tro purpurea,  Link.  Lvs.  4-12  in.  long,  2-6  in.  wide, 
lanceolate  to  ovate-lanceolate,  with  several  pinnules 
which  are  sessile,  auricled  or  heart-shaped  at  the  base, 
the  broad  line  of  sijorangia  nearly  hiding  the  narrow 

.,  to  the  Rocky  Mta. 


2853.  Pellira 
viridis.  A  good 
rrecnhousr  frrn, 
likely  tn  be  known 
to  gardeners  as 
P.  hssuu. 


AAA.  Lis.  at  least  tripinnatifid. 
b.  The  ks.  triangular-deltoid,  with  narrow  ultimate 


Hook.  Cliff  Brake.  Lvs.  2-3  in.  long, 
1-1,4  in-  wide,  on  slender  brown  stalks;  segms.  linear 
with  inrolled  edges  sharp-pointed:  indusium  perma- 
nently covering  the  sori.  Pacific  N.  Amer.,  and  east- 
ward to  Wyo. 

bb.  The  lvs.  elongate,  ovate,  or  lanceolate. 

andromedtefdlia,  Fee.  Lvs.  6-12  in.  long,  3-6  in. 
wide;  ultimate  divisions  1 1/$-2  lines  long,  linear-oblong, 
with  inrolled  edges.  Calif. — Sometimes  known  as  the 
coffee  fern. 

viridis,  Prantl  (P.  hastata,  Link).  Fig.  2853.  Lvs. 
6-24  in.  long,  6-12  in.  wide;  ultimate  divisions  ovate 
or  lanceolate,  1-2  in.  long,  nearly  sessile:  sori  in  a  nar- 
row marginal  line.  E.  and  S.  Afr.  Small  lvs.  are  some- 
times only  bipinnate.  Very  commonly  used  in  small 


P.  StOeri.  Beddorae  CP.  gracilis.  Hook.),  a  t _ 

of  the  eastern  states,  is  more  closely  allied  to  the  gem 
,  to  which  Prantl  has  re/erred  it. 

L.  M.  UlTDERWOOn. 
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PELLI6NIA  (J.  Alphonse  Pcllion,  officer  in  Frcy- 
cinet's  voyage  around  the  world).  L'rticace*.  Two 
choice  tender  creeping  foliage  plants  of  this  genus  are 
cultivated,  suitable  for  baskets  and  for  the  borders  of 
greenhouses  under  the  benches. 

Herbs,  often  creepers, 
rarely  subshrubs  from  Trop. 
and  E.  Asia  and  the  Pacific 
Isls.:  lvs.  alternate,  2-ranked, 
unequal  at  the  base,  entire 
or  serrate:  fls.  monoecious  or 
dioecious,  mostly  in  dense 
cymes;  perianth  -  segms.  5, 
rarely  4,  in  fr.  sometimes 
unchanged  but  usually  in- 
creased and  investing  the  fr. 
— Species  15-20.  The  cult, 
species  require  warm  tem- 
perature and  moist  atmos- 
phere. Prop,  by  cuttings  and 
division.  One  of  the  species 
was  once  advertised  as  a 
Peperomia. 

Daveauina,  N.  E.  Br.  Pros- 
trate, 1-2  ft.  long,  the  sts. 
succulent  and  creeping  below, 
the  tips  pubescent:  lvs.  1-2 1  i 
in.  long,  sessile,  obliquely 
oblong  or  orbicular,  crcnatc 
and  obtuse  at  tip,  dark  bronzy 
olive  -  green  more  or  leas 
flushed  violet  or  red,  with  a 
fern-like  figure  of  light  green  down  the  middle  of  the 
If.,  the  figure  being  narrowly  oblong  and  crenate.  This 
figure  is  sometimes  absent  from  some  of  the  lvs.  The 
lvs.  are  more  acuminate  than  in  the  next.  Burma  to 
Cochin-China.  R.H.  1880:200  (as  Begonia  Daveauana, 
a  charming  picture).  I.H.  29:472. 

pulchra,  N.  E.  Br.  Practically  glabrous,  with  creep- 
ing fleshy  sts.  tinged  purplish:  lvs.  obliquely  oblong  and 
very  obtuse,  dull  blackish  along  the  midrib  and  veins, 
the  inter-spaces  being  light  green,  the  under  surface 
pale  purplish.  Cochin-China.  I.H.  30:479.  A.G.  15:4. 

Wilhei.m  Miller. 

L.  H.  B.f 

PELORIA  (Greek  for  monster).   A  term  applied  to 


2854.  Toad-flax— Linaria. 
Showing  normal  flowers 
above  and  an  abnormal  or 


the  phenomenon  when 
as  those  with  some  of 
the  petals  or  sepals 
spurred  or  saccate,  de- 
velop all  the  parts  of 
each  set  alike,  thus 
becoming  radially  sym- 
metrical. The  case  was 
observed  by  Linntrus 
in  Linaria  vulgaris,  Fig. 
2854,  and  the  term 
peloria  was  given  by 
him.  Flowers  often  be- 
come pelonc  on  account 
of  changes  in  their 
relations  to  light,  but 
other  causes  certainly 
contribute.  A  reverse 
change,  by  which  radial 
flowers  become  xygo- 
morphic,  occurs  in 
many  Composite  when 
the  corollas  of  disk- 
florets  become  strap- 
shaped,  as  in  the  culti- 
vated asters  and  chry- 
santhemums. Some- 
times, on  the  contrary, 
all  spurs  fail  to  develop. 


usually  irregular  flowers,  such 
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to  the  peltate 
Stemleas  herbs, 


(Figs.  2855,  2856.)  Peloric  forms  have  been  of  little 
significance  hi  horticulture.  Sec  Keeble,  Pellew  and 
Jones  on  inheritance  of  peloria  in  foxgloves,  "New 
Phytologist,"  Vol.  LX,  page  68  (1910). 

PELTANDRA    (Greek,  referring 
anthers).    Araceae.    Arrow  Ahum. 
being  excellent  gubaquatic  plants, 
sagittate  leaves  always  adding 
variety  and  interest  to  margins 
of  tionds  and  to  bog-gardens. 

Leaves  glossy,  arrow-shaped, 
arising   from    strong  under- 
ground parts:  fls.  monoecious 
and  naked,  the  Btaminate  ones 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  Ion, 
spadix,  the  anthers  sessile  am 
imbedded    and    opening  by 
terminal  pores, 
the  1-loculed 
ovaries  attended 
bv  4  or  5  scale- 
like   bodies  or 
staminodia: 
spa  the  usually 
exceeding  the 
spadix:  fr.  a  1- 
3-seeded,  mostly 
leathery  beny, 
borne   in  large 
globose  clusters. 
-Two  species 
in  E.  Amer. 


I  of  tjmrs  in  Iho 

(Compare  Fig.  2855.) 

or  clumps  are  usually  most  prised.  Peltandraa  are  easy 
to  colonize. 

virginica,  Kunth  (/'.  undulata,  Raf.).  Lvs.  narrow- 
sagittate,  the  basal  lobes  long  and  nearly  or  quite 
acute:  spathe  4-8  in.  long,  green,  convolute  around  the 
spadix  for  its  whole  length;  sterile  part  of  the  spadix 
much  longer  than  the  pistillate  part:  fr.  green,  1-3- 
seeded.  In  shallow  pools  or  bog  margins,  New  Eng- 
land to  Fla.  and  west.  A  G.  14:111 —The  root  is  com- 
posed of  thick  cords  or  fibers. 

sagittssfdlta,  Morong  (P.  dlba,  Raf.).  Lvs.  broader 
the  basal  lobes  short:  spathe  white,  the  upper  part 
expanded  and  calla-like;  sterile  part  of  spadix  little, 
if  any,  longer  than  pistillate  part:  fr.  red,  1 -seeded.  Vfc, 
south.— Root  tuberous.  l,  h.  B. 

PELTARIA  (Greek,  small  shield,  referring  to  the 
roundish  form  of  the  pod).  Crudferx.  Tall 
herbs  with  entire  cauline  lvs.,  sagittate-cordate  at 
base:  fls.  white,  subeorymbose;  fruiting  pedicels  spread- 
ing or  recurved,  filiform,  without  bracts;  sepals  broad; 
stamens  free,  not  toothed:  silique  orbiculate  or  obo- 
vate,  l-celled,  indehiscent,  much  compressed,  reticu- 
late. About  4  8|«cies,  natives  of  S.  Eu.,  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  and  Persia.  P.  alliatxa,  Jacq.  About  1  ft.  high, 
with  entire  petals,  smooth  flat  pods,  and  sagittate- 
clasping  lvs.  This  species  has  the  odor  of  garlic,  as  its 
name  would  suggest.  E.  Eu.  Offered  in  the  trade  as  a 
cut-fl.  R.H.  1908,  p.  131. 


PELT6PHORUM  (Greek,  shield  and  tearing,  refer- 
ring to  the  peculiar  stigma).  Leguminosr.  A  lew  spe- 
cies of  splendid  tropical  trees,  lielonging  to  the  same 
tribe  as  the  gorgeous  Poinciana  and  Caraalpinia. 

Flowers  yellow;  petals  5,  roundish;  stamens  10,  free, 
decimate;  filaments  pilose  at  base;  ovary  sessile,  2-  to 
many-ovuled:  pod  flatfish,  indehiscent,  with  narrowly 
winged  margins.   Peltophorum  is  distinguished  from 


Ca?salpinia  and  Poinciana  by  the  valvate  calyx-segma. 
of  the  latter,  while  the  two  former  have  their  calyx- 
Begins,  strongly  imbricated.  The  peculiar  stigma  of 
Peltophorum  readily  distinguishes  it  from  its  close 
allies,  Cosalpinia  and  ILrmatoxylon  (logwood).  These 
genera  represent  a-  type  of  structure  widely  different 
from  the  northern  pea-shaped  fls.,  as  they  have  5  dis- 
tinct petals  which  are  all  about  the  same  size  and 
shape.  There  is  a  fine  colored  plate  of  a  Peltophorum 
in  Blanco's  "Flora  of  the  Philippines,"  where  the 
golden  fls.  arc  nearly  in.  across,  a  dozen  of  them  in 
each  raceme,  and  4  racemes  uniting  to  form  a  great 
panicle.  Peltophorums  have  the  Mimosa  type  of  foliage. 
Each  If.  of  /'.  inerme  has  8-10  pairs  of  pinna;,  and  each 
pinna  10-20  psirs  of  lfts.  The  genenc  name  is  pre- 
occupied by  Peltophorus,  a  genus  of  grasses,  and  is 
consequently  replaced  by  some  recent  authors  by  the 
name  Baryxylum. 

a.  Lfls.  M-Kin.  long,  10-SO-pinnaU. 
inerme,  Naves  (Cxsalpinia  intrmis,  Roxbg.  P.  fer- 
rugineum,  Bcnth.  Baryxylum  inerme,  Pierre).  Tree, 
attaining  100  ft.,  taking  its  specific  name  from  the 
dense  rusty  tomentum  which  covers  the  young  branches, 
petioles,  and  infl.:  lvs.  8-10-pinnate,  oblong,  obtuse  or 
retuse,  oblique  at  the  base, }  <z-*Am.  long,  shining  above, 
rusty  tomentosc  beneath:  racemes  5-6  in.  long,  in  a 
large  terminal  panicle:  calyx  about  Jgin.  long;  petals 
obovatc.  undulate,  villous  at  the  base:  pod  3-4  in. 
long,  X-l  in.  wide,  l-3-«eeded.  Austral.,  Philippines. 
—Intro,  at  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  by  Francesclu,  but 
has  not  been  a  success  there. 

a  a.  LJU.  \i,~Yiin.  long,  30-30-pinnate. 
dubium,  Taub.  (Crsalpinia  dubia,  Spreng.  P. 
VogtliAnum,  Walp.  Baryxylum  dubium,  Pierre).  A 
large  beautiful  tree  with  rusty  tomentosc  branches, 
petioles,  and  infl.:  lvs.  9-18  in.  long,  12-20-pinnate, 
2-4  in.  broad;  lfts.  20-30-pinnatc,  oblique,  oblong, 
obtuse,  symmetrical  or  base  unequal,  }^-}-^in.  long, 
minutely  rusty  tomentose  beneath,  becoming  glabrate: 
infl.  a  broad  terminal  panicle;  fls.  in  simple  or  branched 
racemes;  pedicels  J-a-J^in.  long;  calyx-tube  very  short, 
turbinate;  petals  broadly  obovate,  1  £-?iin.  long, 
margin  wrinkled;  very  short -stalked,  rusty  tomentose: 
pod  3  in.  long,  %m.  broad,  acute  at  both  ends,  2-sceded. 
Brazil.  p.  L.  Rickek. 

PENIOCEREUS  (Latin  combination,  meaning  phal- 
loid  Cereus).  Caeiace^e.  Low  slender  erect  plants,  grow- 
ing from  very  large  fleshy  turnip-shaped  roots:  sts. 
usually  4-  or  5-ribbed:  fls.  large,  nocturnal,  usually 
white:  fr.  ovoid,  long-acuminate,  bright  scarlet,  edible. 

Greggii,  Brit.  A  Rose  (Cereus  Griggii,  Engelm.). 
Slender,  branching,  2-3  ft.  high,  %-\  in.  diaro.,  from 
an  extraordinarily  large  tuberous  root  (often  6-10  in. 
long  and  4-6  in.  diam.):  ribs  3-0,  acute;  spines  subulate 
from  bulbous  base,  very  short  and  sharp,  7—11,  1  or  2 
being  central:  fls.  white  or  yellowish,  6-8  in.  long:  fr. 
ovate,  alternate  at  base  and  apex,  bright  scarlet, 
fleshy  and  edible,  1-2  in.  long.  Borders  of  Texas,  New 
Mex.,  Ariz.,  and  southward.  J.  X.  Rosx. 

PENNISETUM  (Latin,  pen  mi,  feather;  seta,  bristle). 
Graminer.  Mostly  stout  grasses  with  bristly  spike-like 
inflorescence,  making  conspicuous  border  and  lawn 
plants. 

Spikelets  as  in  Panicum,  but  surrounded  by  several 
bristles  that  fall  with  the  spikelet. — Species  about  40 
in  tropical  regions,  one  species  cult,  for  fodder,  some 
of  the  others  for  ornament. 

The  plumy  grass  known  to  gardeners  as  P.  longisty- 
lum  is  much  used  for  bedding.  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
finest  dwarf  gross  which  is  grown  chiefly  for  its  flower 
pan-  It  sometimes  survives  the  winter  at  Washing* 
ton,  D.  C.,  but  should  always  be  treated  as  a  tender 


v 
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subject.  Plants  raised  every  year  from  seed  are  satis- 
factory if  seed  is  sown  early  enough,  but  divisions  of 
old  plants  will  give  larger  pieces  which  flower  sooner 
and  require  kits  attention  than  seedlings.  The  old  plants 
may  be  wintered  anywhere  out  of  reach  of  frost.  About 
February  1,  in  the  latitude  of  Washington  (a  month 
later  North),  cut  off  the  old  leaves  to  within  6  inches  of 
the  crowns;  divide  the  clumps  into  small  pieces,  trim  the 
roots  so  that  they  will  ultimately  go  into  3-  or  4-inch 
pots,  and  place  the  nieces  thickly  together  in  boxes  of 
sandy  soil  in  a  greenhouse  with  a  temperature  of  about 
60".  As  soon  as  new  roots  have  started,  pot  the  young 
plants.  Thev  may  be  removed  to  a  coldfrarac  long 
before  the  soft  bedding  material  demands  all  the  avail- 
able indoor  space.  (G.  W.  Oliver.) 

A.  Annual:  bristles  about  as  long  as  the  spikelet. 
americlnum,  Schum.  (Penicillaria  spic&ia,  Willd. 
Pennisitum  typhoideum,  Rich.:-.  Pearl Millet.  Culm 
3-8  ft.,  pubescent  below  the  Bpike:  lvs.  long  and  broad: 
spike  cylindrical,  3-10  in.  long,  J^in.  thick,  the  globose 
grain  bursting  through  its  lemma  and  palea.  Native 
country  unknown. — Occasionally  grown  in  the  southern 
states,  where  it  ripens  seed.  May  be  grown  farther  north 
for  forage.  A  luxuriant  annual,  long  cult,  in  the  Old 
World  for  forage  and  more  or  less  for  the  grain  which  is 
used  as  food. 

aa.  Perennials:  bristles  much  exceeding  the  spikelet. 
B.  Bristles  plumose. 

villdsum,  Brown  (P.  longistlyum  of  florists,  not  of 
Hochst.).  Fig.  2857.  Spike  broad,  2-4  in.  long,  and 
feathery  from  the  bearded  bristles;  culm  1-2  ft.  high, 
pubescent  below  the  spike.  Abyssinia.  R.H.  1890, 
p.  489. . 

Ruppelii,  Steud.  (P.  Ruppelianum  of  some  works). 
Fig.  2858.  Culms  taller  and  spikes  6-10  in.,  longer  and 
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more  graceful  than  the  preceding.  Abyssinia.  R.H. 
1897,  pp.  54,  55.  I.H.  42,  p.  208.  G.W .  1 : 383.— The 
form  most  frequently  cult,  has  a  pale  roseate  spike. 
This  is  sold  under  the  names  P.  atrosanguineum,  P. 
h  ylrridum  Henkelianum,  or  Crimson  Fountain  Grass. 
G.W.  13:255.  R.B.  38,  p.  58.— A  half-hardy  form  with 


bb.  Bristles  naked. 
C.  Spikes  several  on  each  main  culm,  borne  on  short 
branches;  one  bristle  in  each  cluster  much  longer 
than  the  others. 
latifdlium,  Sprang.  (Oymnbthrix  latifblia,  Schult.). 
Culm  3-4  ft.,  bearing  several  nodding  spikes  1-2  in. 
long:  lvs.  lanceolate,  Hin.  broad.   Argentina.  R.H. 
1890,  p.  546.  G.W.  3,  p.  424;  6,  p.  113. 

cc.  Spikes  single,  terminating  each  main  culm;  bristles 
nwre  or  less  equal. 

japonicum,  Trin.  (P.  compressum,  R.  Br.  Oymnbthrix 
japonica,  Kunth).  Culm  2-3  ft.,  scabrous,  especially 
under  the  dense  cylindrical  2-3-in.-long  spike:  blades 
long  and  narrow.  China. 

macro  drum,  Trin.  (Oymnbthrix  caudata,  Schrad.). 
Culms  tall,  bearing  a  slender  spike  as  much  as  a  foot 
long.  S.  Afr. 

macrostachymn,  Trin.  (Oymnbthrix  macrostAchys, 
Brongn  ).  Culms  4-5  ft.,  blades  broad,  fiat;  spike  8-12 
in.,  resembling  that  of  P.  Ruppelii.  E.  Indies  — A  half- 
hardy  form  with  dark  purplish  foliage  and  handsome 
dark  crimson  spikes  has  recently  been  intro.  under  the 
mime  of  P.  maeroph ijttum  atropurpureum.  M.D.G. 
1906:9.  Does  not  reproduce  reliably  from  seed. 

nervosum,  Trin.  Tall  branching  perennial  with 
tawny  or  purplish  compact  spikes  is  offered  by  a 
western  nursery.  S.  Amer.  a.  S.  Hitchcock. 

PENNYROYAL  of  Europe,  Mentha  Pulegium;  of 
America,  Hedeoma  pulegimdix.  Bastard  P.,  or  blue 
curls,  is  Trichoslema  dichotamum.  All  are  members  of 
the  mint  family. 

The  garden  pennyroyal,  Mentha  Pulegium,  is  a  Euro- 
pean perennial,  used  for  seasoning.   It  is  one  of  the 
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"sweet  herbs."  It  is  easily  grown,  profiting  by  a  win- 
ter protection  of  leave*  or  litter.  Propagation  is  mostly 
by  division.  Beds  should  be  renewed  frequently. 

PENTACHiETA  (Greek,  referring  to  five  bristles  at 
the  base  of  the  pappus).  CompdsUjt.  A  few  species  of 
low  slender  Califonuan  annuals  with  thread-like 
alternate  lvs.  and  small  or  medium-sized  heads,  the  raj's 
when  present  usually  yellow,  sometimes  white:  the 
disk-fls.  sometimes  turning  purple.  P.  aiirea,  Nutt., 
growing  3-12  in.  high  and  with  7—40  deep  golden  rays, 
was  once  offered  and  was  pictured  in  Gt.  33:1153,  but 
it  has  no  horticultural  standing. 

PENTAPETES  (Greek,  having  five  leaves;  an  ancient 
name  of  some  cinqucfoil,  transferred  by  Linnaeus  to 
this  plant,  which  has  five  leafy  growths  (staminodes) 
accompanying  the  stamens;  or  perhaps  to  the  5-merous 
arrangement).  Uterculiace^e.  A  pretty  red-flowered 
tender  annual,  widely  distributed  in  tropical  Asia,  rare 
in  gardens. 

Species  one,  P.  phoenfcea,  Linn.  Erect  branched 
herb,  nearly  or  quite  glabrous,  3-5  ft.:  lvs.  3-5  in.  long, 
hastate-lanceolate,  1-nerved,  crenate-serrate;  petiole  1 
in.  long;  stipules  awl-shaped:  fis.  red,  about  1 1  j  in. 
across,  opening  at  noon  and  closing  early  following 
morning;  bract  lets  3,  caducous;  sepals  5,  lanceolate, 
connate  at  the  base;  petals  5;  stamens  20,  connate  at 
the  base,  15  fertile  in  5  groups  of  3  each,  alternating 
with  5  staminodes  which  are  nearly  as  long  as  the  petals; 
ovary  5-celIed;  cells  many-ovuled:  caps,  loculicidolly  5- 
valved ;  seeds  8-12,  in  2  series  in  each  cell.  B.R.  575. — 
An  interesting  plant  for  amateurs  in  the  warmhouse 
or  for  cult,  in  the  open  in  summer.  Prop,  by  seeds 
and  cuttings.  L  h.  B. 

PENTAPTERf  GIUM  (Greek  words,  five  and  a  small 
wing;  alluding  to  the  five-winged  calyx).  Ericdcw. 
Epiphytic  shrubs,  glabrous  or  strigosc-hirsute,  with 
alternate  subsessile  lvs.,  rather  large  and  scattered  or 
small  and  sub-distichously  clustered:  fis.  rather  large, 
axillary,  solitary  or  in  few-fld.  corymbs;  calyx-tube 
turbinate  or  hemispherical,  5-wingcd;  limb  of  5  per- 
sistent leafy  lobes;  corolla  tubular,  5-anglcd,  with  a 
limb  of  5  subcrect  or  recurved  lobes;  stamens  10;  ovary 
5-celled.  About  6  species,  1  from  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
the  remainder  from  the  temperate  Himalayan  region. 
Two  species  have  been  occasionally  in  cult.  P.  rugdsum, 
Hook.  Fis.  pendulous;  corolla  nearly  white,  beautifully 
marked  between  the  5  angles  with  purple  or  blood-red 
bands:  lvs.  almost  sessile,  subcordate  at  base,  very 
much  wrinkled,  lanceolate  or  ovate-lanceolate.  Khasia 
Mts.  B.M.  5198.  G.  36:617.  G.W.  2,  p.  502.  P. 
serpens,  Klotzsch.  Fis.  numerous,  axillary,  hanging 
along  the  under  side  of  the  branches;  calyx  green,  5- 
angled;  corolla  bright  red,  with  darker  V-shaped 
marking:  lvs.  small,  lanceolate:  sts.  slender,  drooping: 
rootstock  large,  tuberous.  Himalayas.  B.M.  6777. 
G.W.  13,  p.  90. 

PENTARHAPHIA  (Greek,  five  needles,  referring 
to  the  form  of  the  open  calyx).  Gesneriacest.  Shrubs  or 
sultshrulw,  one  or  two  of  which  are  grown  under  glass 
for  the  lis.  This  genus  is  most  commonly  treated  as  a 
section  of  the  genus  Gcsneria,  but  is  considered  dis- 
tinct by  some.  The  principal  characters  of  the  section 
are  the  relatively  bare  branches,  the  1-  to  several-fid. 
elongated  peduncles  borne  in  the  lf.-axils:  fis.  with  a 
crooked  cylindrical  tul>e;  stamens  more  or  less  long- 
exserted.  At  least  15  species,  Mex.,  W.  Indies,  and  S. 
Amer.  P.  floriltumla,  Carr.  Much  of  the  material  cult, 
under  this  name  is  referable  to  Gesneria  libanensis 
(Vol.  Ill,  p.  1333),  but  some  of  it  may  l>e  other  species, 
as  there  appears  to  be  more  than  one  plant  passing 
under  this  name.  R.H.  1878:30.  B.M.  4380.  R.B.  25: 
241.  These  portraits  may  not  all  represent  the  same 
plant. 


PENT  AS 

PfiNTAS  (Greek,  five,  referring  to  the  floral  parts) 
RubiAeea\   Tender  herbs  and  subshrubs,  resembling 
bouvardias  and  of  the  same  family,  grown  under  glass 
for  the  lilac  or  white  bloom. 

Herbs  or  subshrubs,  erect  or  prostrate,  hispid  or 
tomentosc:  lvs.  opposite,  stalked,  usually  ovate  or 
ovate-lanceolate;  stipules  multifid  or  multi-setose: 
infl.  usually  corymbose;  calyx-lobes  4-6.  unequal; 
corolla  pilose,  the  long  tube  diluted  and  villous  in  the 
throat;  lobes  valvate;  stamens  4-6,  inserted  below  the 
throat;  filaments  short  or  long;  anthers  fixed  at  the 
back,  included  or  exserted;  disk  tumid  or  annular,  often 
produced  into  a  cone  after  anthesis;  ovory  2-loculed; 
ovules  numerous;  style-branches  papillose:  caps,  mem- 
branous or  leathery,  2-Ioculed,  loculicidal;  seeds 
minute. — There  are  about  30  known  species  in  Trop. 
and  S.  Afr..  including  Madagascar.  Only  one  is  well 
known  in  cult.,  whose  color  varieties  range  through  lilac 
and  flesh-color  to  crimson-pink  and  rosy  purple.  A  good 
cluster  is  3  in.  across  and  contains  20  or  more  fls.,  each 
of  which  is  !  jn,  across.  The  fls.  are  about  ?iin.  long, 
funnel-shaped,  and  usually  have  5  spreading  lobes, 
sometimes  4  or  6.  It  is  mostly  grown  like  bouvardia  in 
warm  conservatories  for  winter  bloom,  but  it  is  some- 
times used  for  bedding  in  warmer  countries,  as  it  gives 
3  months  of  rather  showy  bloom  when  treated  like 
lan tana.  In  general,  the  species  seem  to  be  less  worthy 
than  bouvardias. 

The  pentas  may  be  propagated  from  February  to 
the  middle  of  April.  Choose  cuttings  of  half-matured 
wood  and  place  in  a  warm  propagating-bed ;  by  keeping 
moist  and  shaded  they  will  root.  Before  they  have 
made  too  long  roots,  lift  and  transfer  into  small  pots. 
They  like  a  sandy  open  mixture,  as  of  loam,  peat,  and 
sand  in  equal  parts  for  the  first  potting.  Place  where 
they  may  have  shade  untd  well  started,  when  they 
should  have  sun.  In  their  growing  season,  which  is 
from  the  end  of  January  until  autumn,  they  should 
have  a  temperature  of  60°  to  65°  at  night  with  10°  to 
15°  rise  during  the  day  with  sun.  Keep  the  young  plants 
vigorous  by  giving  larger  pots  until  they  are  in  6-  to 
8-inch  pots.  For  a  compost  give  them  fibrous  loam  four 
parts,  fibry  peat  one  part,  well-decayed  cow-manure 
one  part,  and  enough  sand  to  keep  it  open.  Always  give 
plenty  of  drainage  in  the  pots,  and  pot  moderately  firm. 
In  the  spring  and  summer  they  will  require  plenty  of 
water.  In  the  hot  days  of  summer  give  daily  syringing, 
getting  well  under  the  foliage.  As  they  grow,  tie  the 
branches  out  horizontally;  they  then  will  break  away 
into  a  number  of  growths  which  will  make  headway  for 
flowers  in  autumn.  If  thev  show  bloom  before  this 
time,  pinch  the  flowers  out.  When  the  pots  become  well 
supplied  with  roots,  give  liquid  feed  once  a  week.  The 
flowers  are  very  useful  for  cutting.  The  care  in  winter 
should  require  a  lower  temperature;  thev  do  well  in 
55°  to  58°  at  night,  with  about  10°  more  with  sunshine. 
Give  enough  water  to  keep  them  in  good  health  and  a 
good  syringing  now  and  then.  After  January,  they 
may  have  any  necessary  repotting,  such  as  renewing  the 
old  compost  with  a  good  nch  material  and  growing  on 
as  treated  the  preceding  spring  and  summer  with  the 
exception  of  cutting  back  the  shoots  well.  (J.  J.  M. 
Farrell.) 

Unceolata,  Schum.  (Ophiorrhlza  taneeolala,  Forsk. 
P.  cdrnea,  Benth.,  under  which  name  it  is  known  to 
gardeners).  Erect  or  decumbent,  1-2  ft.  high,  shrubby 
at  base,  merely  pubcrulous,  not  rusty-hairy:  lvs,  1-6  in. 
long,  4  lines  to  2  in.  broad,  ovate,  elliptic  or  lance- 
oblong,  more  or  less  acute,  narrowed  at  base  into  a 
short  petiole,  the  lateral  veins  many:  cymes  peduncled 
or  not;  fls.  nearly  sessile,  to  1  in.  long,  dimorphic, 
naturally  pale  purple;  corolla  very  hairvat  throat.  Trop. 
Afr.,  Arabia.  B.M.  40X6.  B.R.  30:32.  R.B.  21:217. 
Gn.  21  p.  329.  J.H.  III.  30:209;  52:417.  G.W.  10.  p. 
378.  Var.  kermesina,  Hort.  Fls.  carmine-rose,  tinted 
violet  in  throat.  R.H.  1870:130.  Var.  ilba,  Hort.,  has 
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whhe  fls.  G.W.  10,  p.  611.  Var.  Quartiniina,  Hort. 
\P  Quartiniana,  Oliver)  is  a  rosv-fld.  variety  said  to  be 
much  better  than  the  type.  <J,t.  45,  p.  464. 

Wilhelm  Miller. 

L.  H.  B.t 

PETTLAKDIA:  l  r<eoli*a. 

PENTSTfeMON  (Greek  for  fit*  stamens,  all  five 
stamens  being  present,  whereas  related  genera  have 
only  four;  but  in  Pentstemon  one  of  the  stamens  is 
sterile/.  Sometimes  written  PentaMemon.  Scrophu- 
lariarr*.  Pentstemon.  Beard-Tongce.  Tubular- 
flowered  bedding  and  border  plants,  mostly  of  bright 
colors;  many  are  natives  in  the  United  States. 

Perennial  herbs  or  shrubs  of  medium  or  small  size, 
spring- and  summer-blooming,  glabrous  or  pubescent,  the 
sts.  mostly  little  branched :  lvs.  opposite  or  whorled.entire 
or  toothed  (the  upper  ones  sometimes  alternate):  fls. 
in  terminal  racemes  or  thyrsoid  clusters,  mostly  showy, 
blue.  red.  purple,  white;  calyx  5-parted,  with  imbricated 
Regms.:  corolla  tubular,  usually  dilated  at  the  throat, 
distinctly  or  obscurely  2-lipped,  the  upper  lip  2-lobed  or 
notched  and  the  lower  3-lobcd;  fertile  stamens  4, 
didynamous.  the  fifth  sterile  and  sometimes  bearded, 
all  of  them  included  or  not  exscrted;  style  filiform  ana 
stigma  capitate:  fr.  an  ovoid,  globose  or  oblong  dehis- 
cent caps.,  with  numerous  seeds.    Pentstemon  is  a 
typical  American  genus.  One  species  is  native  to  N. 
E.  Asia  and  many  to  the  cooler  parts  of  Mex  ,  but  the 
larger  number  of  the  species  inhabit  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada  particularly  the  western  parts.    Kraut ter 
admits  148  species  in  his  monograph  in  1908  (Contr. 
Bot.  Lab.,  Univ.  of  Pa  III).  They  arc  all  herbs, 
although  some  species  are  somewhat  woody  at  the 
ba*.  It  is  difficult  so  to  arrange  the  species  of  Pents- 
temon as  to  make  them  easy  of  determination  by  the 
horticulturist.  Gray's  account  in  the  Synoptical  Mora 
Aol.  2,  Part  1)  describes  the  American  species  north  of 
Mex..  and  this  account  has  been  followed  here  in  the 
main  The  arrangement  of  species,  however,  has  been 
modified  considerably  to  admit  the  Mexican  species 
and  to  make  the  group  easier  for  the  beginner.  Later 
writers  are  inclined  to  raise  the  Gray  tin  varieties  to 
the  rank  of  species. 

For  the  hardy  border,  pent*- 
tetnons  are  most  satisfactory 
plants,  and  the  great  number  of 
showy  species  allows  much  lati- 
tude in  choice  of  color  and  habit. 
All  are  perennial,  but  some  of 
them  bloom  the  first  year  from 
seed.  In  a  dry  and  hot  place  they 
are  likely  to  be  short-lived, 
although  nearly  all  the  species 
thrive  best  in  full  exposure  to 
sun.  They  should  have  good  deep 
garden  soil.  They  are  propagated 
hy  envision  and  by  seed,  the  latter 
usually  being  preferred.  Many  of 
the  species  are  not  hardy  in  the 
northern  states,  but  P.  barbatus 
»nd  it*  varieties,  P.  hirsutus,  P. 
Ltngalus  and  varietv,  P.  confer- 

P. 

acuminatum,  P.  anguxtifolius,  P. 
others,  may  be  expected 
to  stand  in  the  North,  particularly  if  given  a  protection 
«jf  leaves.  An  excellent  garden  race  has  been  produced, 
here  designated  as  P.  gloxinioide*.  This  seems  to  be  a 
product  of  hybridization  and  selection.  It  is  little 
known  in  American  gardens,  although  it  is  a  handsome 
and  deserving  plant.  Some  of  the  forms  of  it  are 
treated  as  annuals.  Most  of  the  species  described  in 
this  account  are  not  domesticated  or  modified  plants, 
hut  are  sold  or  distributed  as  stock  secured  more  or 
less  directly  from  the  wild. 


aruminatua,  21. 
alpinua,  15. 
arurualifoliu*,  22, 26. 
antirrhinoidra.  5. 
arf/uttu,  41. 
ariaonirus,  in. 
atropvrpurnu,  20. 
aiurrux,  40. 
barbstun,  7.  8. 
Bridnaii,  48. 
rM-ruU-o-purpureuH,24. 
fjruA  u/,  22. 
campanuUtua,  20. 
ccntrnnthifoliu*.  14. 
Clove  landii.  32. 
Cotwa.  35. 
eoccineua,  7. 
confertm.  24. 
curdifoliua,  3. 
crnMifoliu".  1. 
cririatu*  30. 
ryananthua,  15. 
eyanthu*.  15. 
Davidaonii,  2. 
•Iruattw,  33. 
difTu»uj.  41. 


Murrayanu*.  20. 

Ncwbcrryi.  1. 
niUdua,  21. 
uvatua,  37. 
l'alnieri,  31. 

24. 


pulchellua,  20. 
pumccua,  17. 
Kichanlaonii,  42. 

ft.  J.;,:',  thi.  1. 

1,  45. 
„.  20. 
rotundtfoliua.  25. 
Seouleri.  1. 
aecundiflorua,  23. 
Srnallii,  30. 
*pteio»u»,  15. 
•peetabilis,  34. 
ftalicifoliuM,  39. 
teroatua,  4. 
Toireyi.  7. 
triflorua,  11. 
tubiflonis.  20. 
venuatua,  40. 
Wrujhtu,  IS. 


ungiuwt  ana  varieiv,  r«  con]' 
fw  and  variety,  P.  diffusus, 
ototut,  P.  grandiflorus,  P.  acumin 
fahn  and  varieties,  and  also  o 


Newberryi. 
a  a  distinct 
then  known  as  P.  Newberryi* 


2850.  Pentstemon  Menziesii  var, 
By  many  authors  considered  to 
species,  and 

(XM 


INDEX. 

Dmwtnrii,  1. 
Knt  i  mi i,  0. 
erianthera,  3G. 
Fewilrri,  21. 
iruticosua,  1. 
arntianuidea,  12. 

Sbrr.  15. 
nduloeuii.  3'.). 
alriiinuiide*,  13. 
Utmionii,  15. 
ararilentua,  43. 
STnnlm, 

frandiflorvia.  10. 
lartwrgii,  12. 
heteropnyllua,  47. 
hirautua,  38. 
humilis,  27. 
iBophylluB.  10. 
JnfTrayanus,  40. 
labroaus.  8. 
lartus.  44. 
ln-vigitlua,  30. 
Lcmmonii,  0. 
Lotoii.  5. 
Murk nyiir.ua.  38. 

9. 

A.  Cvlls  of  anthers  de- 
hiscent for  nearly 
or  quite  their  whole 
length,  united  or 
connivenl  at  the 
apex  and  soon 
spreading  from 
each  other.  (Nos. 
1-38.)  Nos.  4. 10, 
16  are  in  doubt  as 
to  position  in  key. 

A  nthers  covered  with 
long  wool. 
1.  Menziesii,  Hook.  Woody  at 
base,  1  ft.  or  less  high:  Ivs.  thick, 
obovate  to  oblong,  serrate  or  entire, 
mostly  glabrous,  the  lower  ones 
short-stalked:  cluster  a  raceme, 
pubescent ;  fls.  1  in.  or  more  long, 
violet-blue  to  purple,  usually  1  on 
each  pedicel,  tne  upper  lip  2-cleft 
and  the  lower  2-cleft.  Wash., 
north.  G.M.45:100. 

Var.  Nowberryi,  Gray  (var. 
Rdbinsonii,  Mast.).  Fig.  2X59 
(adapted  from  Pacific  R.  R.  Re- 
port). Fls.  pink  or  rose-purple: 
lvs.  oval  or  ovate-oblong,  serru- 
late. Calif,  to  Wash.  G.C.  1872: 
969.—  Kept  specifically  distinct  by 
recent  authors  as  P.  Newberryi. 

Var.  Scoftleri,  Gray  (P.  Scou- 
leri,  Douglas).  Fls.  violet-purple: 
Ivs.  lanceolate  to  linear-lanceolate, 
sparsely  serrulate.  Wyo.  to  Ore., 
north.  B.R.  1277.  B.M.  6834. 
G.C.  III.  7,  p.  204.  Gn.  52,  p.  42; 
70,  p.  250.  G.  36:23  ;  37:408.— 
Kept  specifically  distinct  by  some 
as  P.  fruticdsus,  Greene  (Gerdrdia 
fruticoxa,  Pursh).  P.  fruticdsus 
Kraut.  (P.  crassifdlius,  Lindl.  P. 


var.  crassifdlius, 

Doualasii,  Hook.).  Fls.  lilac-purple,  pink  at  base:  lvs. 
oblong  or  obovate-lanoeolate,  entire.  Ore.,  north.  B.R. 
24:16. 

2.  Dividsonii,  Greene.  An  alpine  dwarf,  differing 
from  P.  Menziesii  in  having  its  tough  and  almost  her- 
baceous branching  Bts.  underground  except  the  very 
short  and  erect  flowering  branches,  and  obovate  and 
oval  obtuse  or  acutish  entire  veinless  Ivb.:  proper  st. 
mainly  subterranean  and  horizontal,  rooting  at  joints; 
free  branches  1-2  in.  high,  the  fls.  usually  exceeding  in 
I  all  the  remainder  of  the  plant  above  ground :  corolla 
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1  in.  Ions,  lilac-purple,  ventricose  from  near  the  tip*  of 
the  sepals,  the  lobes  rather  short  and  not  very  unequal; 
stamens  included,  woolly.  Discovered  by  George 
Davidson,  on  Mt.  Conness.  Calif.,  altitude  12,300  ft.: 
occurs^  on  Mt  Shasta  ana  north  to  Wash.— Offered 

bb.  Anthers  glabrous  or  only  hairy  (not  woolly). 
C.  Plant  semi-seandeni  (somewhat  climbing)  by  meant 
of  long  slender  branches,  or  at  least  some  of  the 
bronchos  long  and  weak  or  slender. 

3.  cordifdlius,  Benth.  Plant  very  leafy,  somewhat 
pubescent,  clambering  over  shrubs:  lvs.  "ovate,  often 
more  or  less  cordate,  serrate,  1  in.  or  less  long:  cluster  or 
thyrse  short  and  leafy,  the  peduncles  several-fld.;  corolla 
tubular,  scarlet,  the  tube  1  in.  long  and  the  limb  half  as 
long.  S.  Calif.  B.M.  4497.  R.H.  1850:221.  J.F.  1:14. 

4.  ternitus,  Torr. 
Flowering  shoots 
2—4  ft.  long,  virgatc, 
glabrous  and  glau- 
cous: lvs.  linear- 
lanceolate,  rigid, 
serrate  or  denticu- 
late, the  upper  ones 
in  3's:  fls.  in  a 
raceme-like  thyrse, 
pale  scarlet;  calyx 
with  ovate-acumi- 
nate parts;  corolla 
1  in.  long,  the  lips 
J^in.  long.  S.  Calif., 
in  mountains. 


cc.  Plant  erect,  self- 


(XM 


0.  Fls. 
to  yellow-red. 

5.  antirrhinoldes, 

Benth.  (P.  Ldlbii, 
Hort.).  Plant  1^5 
ft.,  glabrouB  or 
nearly  so,  branched 
and  leafy:  lvs. 
small,  oval  orspatu- 
late,  entire:  fls.  in 
leafy  panicles,  the 
peduncles  1 -fid.,  the 
broad  fls,  about  1 
in.  long,  the  lower 
lip  deeply  2-lobed; 
sterile  filament 
bearded  on  one  side. 
S.Calif.  B.M. 6157. 

1.  H.  9:315. 


G.  Lemmonii,  Gray.  Slender  shrub,  5  ft.  or  less  tall, 
bright  green  and  glabrous:  lvs.  ovate-lanceolate, 
toothed :  panicle  loose  and  branchy,  the  long  peduncles 
2-7-fld.;  ns.  small,  dull  yellowish  and  red,  the  segms. 
rly  equal.  Cent.  Calif. 

Fit.  not  yellow  (unless  sometime*  in  P.  conferlus), 
mostly  in  shades  of  red  or  purple, 


E.  St.  and  Irs.  glabrous,  at  least  up  to  the  infl.  (Nos. 

7-34). 

r.  Corolla  long  and  slender,  not  swollen  near  the 
or  greatly   widened  at  the  mouth: 
species. 

7.  barbatus,  Nutt.  (Chelbne  barbata,  Cav.).  Tall, 
erect,  branching,  glabrous  and  more  or  less  glaucous 
herb:  lvs.  firm,  varying  from  lanceolate  to  linear, 
entire,  strong-veined,  the  radical  ones  oblanccolatc  or 
spatulate:  tl. -cluster  long  and  open,  narrow,  the  pe- 
duncles about  2-3-fld.;  fls.  slender,  about  1  in.  long  in 


wild  forms,  strongly  2-lippcd,  varying  from  lip] it  pink 
and  flesh-color  to  carmine,  the  lower  lip  usually  bearded. 
Colo.,  south.  U.K.  116;  25:21.  R.H.  1896,  p.  347.  G. 
32:75.  Mn.  7:141. — Showy  perennial,  common  in  cult. 

Var.  Torreyi,  Gray  (P.  Torreyi,  Benth.),  is  a  scarlet- 
fld.  form,  with  almost  no  beard  on  the  lower  lip;  the 
commonest  form  of  the  species  in  cult.  Hillsides,  Utah, 
Colo.,  south  and  to  Texas. — Excellent. 

Var.  cocclneus,  Hort,  is  a  scarlet-fid.  horticultural 
form. 

8.  Ubrosus,  Hook.  (P.  barbatus  var.  labrbsus,  Gray). 
Much  like  P.  barbatus,  but  narrowcr-lvd.,  the  infl. 
almost  simply  racemose  and  the  corolla  more  slender, 
light  scarlet  not  bearded,  the  limb  longer;  3  lobes  of 
lower  Up  linear,  spreading,  half  the  length  of  tube, 
equaling  those  of  upper  up.  Calif,  and  Low.  Calif. 
B.M.  6738.  G.C.  II.  20:537. — A  good  perennial,  1-2 
ft,  making  many  sis. 

9.  Eat  on  ii,  Gray.  Sts.  1-2  ft  high:  lvs.  lanceolate  to 
ovate,  the  upper  ones  partly  clasping:  fls.  bright 
carmine-red,  in  a  simple  and  strict  thyrse,  the  peduncles 
1-3-fld.;  calyx-lobes  or  sepals  ovate-lanceolate;  corolla 
1  in.  long,  tubular,  the  tliroat  naked  and  scarcely 
enlarged,  the  lobes  broadly  oval  and  all  much  alike; 
sterile  filament  sometimes  minutely  bearded.  Utah, 
Nev.,  New  Mex.,  Aria.,  and  S.  Calif.  B.R.  10:14.  F.S. 
3:232  (as  P.  miniatus). 

10.  isophfllus,  Robs.  St  somewhat  decumbent  at 
base,  erect,  2  ft.  or  so  high,  simple,  purplish,  pulverulent, 
very  leafy,  with  lvs.  in  nearly  equal  pairs:  lvs.  lanceo- 
late, entire,  thickish,  glabrous,  sessile,  acute,  margin 
revolute:  fls.  in  a  long  secund  panicle,  nodding,  scarlet; 
calyx  deeply  5-parted;  corolla  about  l}4  in.  long,  the 
5-lobed  limb  erose-crenulate,  the  throat  somewhat 
enlarged  and  more  or  leas  whito-puberulent  Mex. 

11.  triflorus,  Heller.  Perhaps  to  be  entered  at  this 
point:  glabrous  or  nearly  so  to  the  infl.,  2-3  ft.:  lower 
lvs.  spatulate  or  oblong,  almost  entire,  with  margined 
petioles;  upper  lvs.  oblong  to  ovate:  fls.  rose-purple, 
the  peduncles  glandular-pubescent  and  usually  3-fld.; 
calyx-lobes  lanceolate  or  oblong-lanceolate;  corolla 
about  1  in.  long,  tho  tube  gradually  dilated;  sterile 
filament  glabrous.  Cent.  Texas. — Under  this  name  a 
coral-red  pentstemon  with  fls.  in-  long  is 
offered  abroad,  said  to  be  Mexican. 

12.  Hirtwegii,  Benth.  (P.  gentianoides,  Lindl.).  Fig. 
2860.  Tall  and  erect  (3-4  ft.  high),  somewhat  branched, 
the  sts.  dark  purple:  lvs.  lanceolate  to  lance-oblong- 
linear,  or  the  upper  ones  broader,  sessile,  glabrous  and 
entire:  fl. -cluster  somewhat  pubescent,  long  and  open, 
the  pedicels  3-6-fld.;  fls.  drooping,  dark  rich  scarlet- 
red,  slightly  curved,  the  limb  somewhat  2-lipped  and  tho 
lobes  acute.  Cool  regions  in  Mex.  B.M.  3661.  B.R. 
24:3.  Gn.  37,  p.  603;  49,  p.  406.  G.  2:391.  J.F.  3:231. 
Gn.W.  23:679.  G.L.  17:397.  G.W.2,  p.  157  (as  var. 
hybridus  grandi flows.) — A  fine  garden  plant,  now  much 
modified  by  domestication.  P.  gentianoides,  Poir., 
and  in  F.  8.7:730,  from  S.  Mex.  and  Guatemala,  is 
kept  distinct  by  Krautter,  the  infl.  being  a  long  leafy 
raceme  rather  than  a  loose  naked  panicle:  fls.  purplish. 

13.  gloxinioides,  Hort.  A  race  of  garden  hybrids, 
issuing  largely  from  P.  Hartwegii,the  other  most  impor- 
tant parent  being  P.  Cobaa.  Probably  other  Bpecies 
have  entered  into  the  amalgamation.  The  group  needs 
critical  study  from  the  growing  plants.  The  fls.  are 
large,  with  a  broad  nearly  regular  limb,  and  in  many 
colors.  The  plants  are  strong  and  floriferous.  Fls. 
sometimes  measure  2  in.  across.  Some  of  the  strains 
bloom  freely  from  seed  the  first  year.  Not  hardy  in 
N.  Y.  unless  very  thoroughly  protected;  it  is  probably 
Iwtter  to  winter  it  in  deep  coldframe. 

14.  centranthifdlius,  Benth.  (Cheldnc  cenlranthi- 
folia,  Benth.).  Plant  utrict  and  leafy,  1-3  ft.  tall,  very 
glaucous:  lvs.  thick  and  entire,  from  ovate-lancoolatc 
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1o  linear,  mostly  sessile  and  clasping:  infl.  long  and  nar- 
row, the  peduncles  2-3-fld.;  fls.  about  1  in.  long,  scarlet, 
narrow-tubular,  the  lobes  short  and  acute;  stcnle 
filament  naked.  Calif,  to  W.  Aria.  B.M.  5142.  BJL 
1737.  F.S.  22:2309. 

rr.  Corolla  (except  in  P.  rotundi- 
f alius)  with  a  prominently  en- 
larging tube,  whKh^vt  often 

fid.  specie*.     Corolla  nearlu 
straight  but  short  in  P. 
fcrtus. 

G.  Lrs.  entire  (sometimes  serrulate 
in  P.  confertus). 
h.  Infl.  usually  rttther  close  and 


i.  Some  or  all  the  Its.  lanceolate  to 
broad-lanceolate. 

15.  gllber,  Pursh  (P.  G&rdonii, 
Hook.  P.  speciosus,  Douglas).  Erect 
herb  (1-2  ft.),  with  simple  sts.  gla- 
brous and  somewhat  glaucous:  lvs. 
oblong-lanceolate  to  ovate- 
lanceolate:  fl.  1  in.  or  more 
long,  bread,  and  wide  at  the 
mouth,  bright  blue  to  pur- 
plish.  Missouri  River,  west. 
B.M.  1672  (as  P.  glabra)  and 
4319.  B.R.  1270.  Gn.  27,  p. 
42.  R.H.  189.5,  p.  383;  1896, 


p.  347.  G.M.  44:563. —  A 
rtrv  handsome  plant,  known 
by  its  large  blue  fls.  \ariablc. 

Var.  cytnanthus,  Gray  (P. 
cyandnthus,  Hook.  P.  cy6n- 
thut,  Hort.).  Tall  and  leas 
glaucous,  the  lvs.  broader 
(ovate  or  cordate-ovate  to 
lance-ovate)  :fl.-clusterdense; 
fls.  bright  blue.  Rocky  Mts., 
Colo.,  Mont.,  Utah.  B.M. 
4164.  F.S.6:157.  R.H.1851: 
453. — Preferable  to  the  type. 
By  many  considered  to  be  specifically  distinct. 

Var.  alpinus,  Gray  (P.  alpinus,  Torr.).  A  foot  or  less 
high:  st.-lvs.  narrow-  or  broad-lanceolate:  thyrse  short 
and  few-fid.  High  plains  and  mountains,  Rocky  Mts. 
Kept  distinct  from  P.  gtaber  by  some  authors. 

n.  Some  or  all  the  let.  as  broad  as  ovate,  oval  or  obovate. 

16.  arizonicus,  Heller.  St.  slender  but  erect,  6-8 
in.  high,  usually  with  several  leafy  short  prostrate 
branches  at  base:  lvs.  glabrous,  dull  green,  coriaceous, 
oval  and  finely  crenate  or  undulate  on  prostrate 
branches,  oblanccolatc  to  ovate-lanceolate  on  the  erect 
at*,  and  crenate  or  entire:  fls.  in  a  lax  more  or  leas 
secund  infl..  purplish;  calyx  nearly  %in.  long,  pubescent 
and  somewhat  glandular,  the  lobes  long-acuminate  and 
filiate;  corolla  about  1  in.  long,  minutely  puberulent, 
abrupth-  dilated  above  calyx;  sterile  filament  glabrous, 
not  enlarged  above.  Mt.  San  Francisco,  Aria. 

17.  puniceus,  Gray.  Very  glaucous,  with  short  ovate 
sometimes  connate  lvs. :  fl.  about  1  in.  long,  more  fun- 
tie  If  orm  (or  widening  upward)  and  with  wide-spread- 
ing  rounded  lobes,  scarlet;  sterile  filament  bearded 
down  one  side.  N.  Mex.  R.H.  1892,  p.  448. 

IS.  Wrightii,  Hook.  Rather  stout,  2  ft.  or  less  tall, 
more  or  less  glaucous :  lowest  lvs.  obovate,  the  upper  ones 
oblong  and  clasping:  infl.  long  and  loosely  fld7  to  ped- 
uncles about  2-fld.;  fls.  about  %m.  long,  bright  red, 
the  mouth  broad  and  the  rounded  lobes  spreading  ?4'in. ; 
sterile  Btamen  bearded.  W.  Texas  to  Am.  B.M.  4601. 
FA 7:685.  J.F.  2:190. 


19.  grandifldrus,  Xutt.  Fig.  2861.  Stout,  very  glau- 
cous: lvs.  thick,  broad  and  obtuse,  the  floral  ones  with 
very  broad  bases:  peduncles  very  short  or  almost  none; 
fls,  nearly  or  quite  2  in.  long,  lilac  or  blue,  enlarging 
near  the  base,  somewhat  2-lipped  and  the  upper  lip  the 
smaller;  sterile  filament  minutely  pubescent  at  the  tip: 
fr.  large.  Prairies,  111.  and  Minn.,  westward.  G.  29:82. 
— Handsome. 

20.  Murray  anus,  Hook.  Erect,  3  ft.:  lvs.  broad- 
ovate,  clasping,  and  the  upper  pairs  grown  together 
into  a  cup-shaped  body  (connate) :  pedicels  2^3  in.  long; 
fls.  deep  scarlet,  with  rather  small  lobes:  sterile  filament 
glabrous.  Ark.,  Texas.  B.M.  3472.  Gn.  26,  p.  '229. 
R.H.  1896,  p.  348. 

21.  acuminatus,  Douglas.  Glaucous,  strict  and 
usually  stiffish,  2  ft.  or  less  tall:  lvs.  thickish,  the  lower- 
most broadly  ovate  to  obovate.  the  uppermost  broad- 
lanceolate  to  broad-ovate  and  clasping  and  usually 
acuminate,  the  floral  lvs.  shorter  than  the  fls.:  infl. 
narrow,  the  peduncles  1-3  or  more-fld.;  fls.  nearly  1 
in.  long,  lilac  to  violet,  wide  at  the  throat,  the  obtuse 
lobes  spreading;  sterile  filament  bearded  at  the  tip. 
Neb.  and  Minn.,  south  and  fur  westward.  B.R.  12S;j. 
—Very  satisfactory.  There  is  confusion  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  name  P.  acuminatus.  P.  nltidus,  Douglas 
(P.  Findieri,  Gray),  sometimes  referred  here,  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  distinct  species,  with  upper  lvs.  ovate 
or  narrower.  Sask.  to  Mex.,  and  westward. 

m.  Some  or  all  the  Its.  lanceolate  to  linear. 

22.  angustifdlius,  Pursh  (P.  aeruleus,  Nutt.).  Fig. 
2862-  Mostlv  lower:  lvs.  linear  to  lanceolate,  those  at 
the  base  of  "the  fl  .-cluster  usually  exceeding  the  fls.: 
infl.  usually  close;  fls.  blue,  varying  to  lilac  or  white. 
Dakota  to  Colo,  and  New  Mex.  G.M.  54:377. — Seems 
to  run  into  P.  acuminatus. 

23.  secundifldrus,  Benth.  About  2  ft.  tall:  lvs.  nar- 
row-lanceolate, somewhat 
glaucous,  the  radical  ones 
spatulate:  infl.  long  and 
strict,  the  peduncles  1-3-fld.j 
fls.  lilac  or  purple,  the  basal 
tube  about  twice  the  length 
of  the  calyx,  the  throat 
broad  and  bell-shaped  and 
about  equaled  by  the  spread- 
ing rounded  lobes;  sterile 
filament  glabrous  or  bearded 
only  at  the  top.  Colo,  and 
Wyo. — Handsome. 

24.  confertus,  Douglas.  One 
to  2  ft.,  pubescent  in  the  infl. : 
lvs.  oblong  to  lanceolate  to 
linear,  usually  entire  but 
sometimes  minutely  serrate: 
infl.  a  narrow  interrupted 
spike,  the  peduncles  sessile  or 
the  lower  ones  stalked;  fls. 

sin.  or  less  long,  creaiii- 
lite  to  Bulfur-yeUow,  nar- 
■,  2-lipped,  the  lower  lip 
bearded  within.  Rocky  Mt*. 
to  Ore.  and  Calif.  B.R.  1260. 
— Variahle,  and  has  received 
many  names,  but  little  known 
in  cult. 

Var.  caeruleo - purpureus, 
Gray  (P.  procerus,  Douglas). 
Fls.  blue -purple  to  violet. 
Colo.,  west  and  north.  B.M. 
2954.  L.B.C.  17: 1616. — A 
common  form  in  gardens,  and 
a  reliable  and  satisfactory 
plant,  often  kept  as  six'eifi- 
cally  distinct. 
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mi.  I  nil.  very  open  and  loose,  due  lo  the  fact  thai  the 
peduncle*  are  3-6  in.  long  and  the  pedicels  1  in. 
or  more  long  and  the  fis.  drooping. 

25.  rotundifdlius,  Gray.  Fig.  2863.  About  2  ft.  tall, 
branching  from  the  base,  glaucous:  lower  lvs.  thick  and 
leathery,  orbicular-ovate  and  obtuse,  long-petioled,  st  .- 
lvs.  sessile  and  cordate-orbicular:  fls.  1-1 H  in-  long, 
narrow-tubular,  vcllow-red,  the  lobes  short  and  acute; 
sterile  filament  glabrous.  N.  Mcx.  B.M.  7055.  G.C. 
III.  4:265.  G.F.  1 :473  (reduced  in  Fig.  2863). 

GO.  Lrs.  serrate  or  dentate. 

H.  Sterile  filament  bearded  at  the  tip  or  along  one  side 

(Xos.  26-32). 

I.  Color  of  fls.  purple,  blue  or  rose,  sometimes  ranging  to 

white. 

26.  campanulatus,  Willd.  Branching  from  the  base, 
2  ft.  or  less  tall :  lvs.  lanceolate  or  the  upper  ones  ovate- 
lanceolate,  long-acuminate,  broad  at  the  base  and  ses- 
sile, strongly  serrate:  infl.  long  and  narrow,  the  pedun- 
cles usually  2-fld.;  fls.  1  in.  long,  rose-purple  or  violet 
(sometimes  white  in  cult.),  the  corolla  funnelfonn,  the 
lobes  rounded  and  spreading  and  the  lower  lip  broader 
than  the  upper,  the  sterile  filament  hairy  at  the  top. 
Mex.  and  Guatemala.  B.M.  3884.— An  old  garden  plant 
which  is  variable  in  color  and  which  has  received  many 
names,  as  P.  angustifolius,  P.  atropurpeus,  P.  roseus. 
See  B  R.  1122.  L.B.C.  15:1429,  1438.  G.C.  111.50:93 
(a  white  form).  P.  pulch611us,  LindL,  by  some  referred 
here,  is  by  others  kept  distinct,  differing  in  corolla 
abruptly  ventricose  or  swollen  above,  violet  or  lilac 
with  white  veins,  the  lips  nearly  equal,  throat  spotted 
and  villous,  sterile  filament  bearded  at  end.  Mex. 
B.R.  1138. 

27.  humilis,  Nutt.  Low,  usually  not  over  6  in.  tall, 
pubescent  in  the  infl.:  lvs.  oblong  to  lanceolate,  some- 
what glaucous,  the  upper  ones  small-toothed:  mil. 
3-4  in.  long,  with  2-5-fld.  peduncles;  fls.  }^m.  long, 
rather  narrow,  deep  blue  or  sometimes  ranging  to  white, 
the  lower  lip  bearded  within.    Rocky  Mts., 


>f  densely-fld.,  somewhat  whorlcd  clusters;  fls.  about 
1 4 1 ii .  long,  scarcely  2-Upped,  the  spreading  limb  nearly 


CX4) 


F.  1875:241. 

28.  gracilis,  Nutt. 
Taller,  sometimes 
minutelv  pubcru- 
lent,  slender:  lvs. 
1  i  n  e  a  r  -  lanceolate, 
sometimes  nearly 
entire,  the  radical 
ones  spatulatc  or 
oblong:  infl.  strict', 
the  peduncles  2-  or 
more-fld.;fls.  nearly 
1  in.  long,  mostly 
narrow-funnelform, 
lilac  -  purple  rang- 
ing to  white.  Neb. 
to  Colo,  and  north- 
ward,  on  moist 
prairies.  B.M. 2945. 
L.B.C.  16:1541. — 
A  pretty  species. 

II.  Color  of  fls.  nearly 
or  guile  white, 
but  sometimes 
shaded  with  red 
or  purple. 

29.  tubiflorns, 

Nutt.  St.  2-3  ft., 
erect,  not  leafy 
above:  lvs.  oblong 
to  ovate-lanceolate, 
barely  serrulate, 
passing  into  small 
bracts  above: 


as  long  as  the  tube,  white  or  nearly  so  and 
tinged  with  purple.  Mo.,  Kans.,  and  Ark. 

30.  uevigatus,  Soland.  (Cheldne  Pentsthnon,  Linn.). 
Tall  and  slender.  2-4  ft.,  more  or  less  glaucous:  lvs. 
rather  firm,  purplish,  somewhat  glossy,  ovate  to  ovate- 
oblong-lanceolate  and  clasping,  the  radical  ones 
oblanccolate  or  broader,  all  small-toothed:  infl.  long  and 
loose;  fls.  about  1  in.  long,  white  and  sometimes  tinged 
with  color,  rather  Blender,  narrow  at  the  base,  the  short 
lobes  not  wide^prcading,  the  small  lower  lip  bearded 
at  the  base.  Pa.,  west  and  south.  B.M.  1425. — A  com- 
mon plant,  best  known  in  the  following  form. 

Var.  Digitalis,  Gray  (P.  Digitalis,  Nutt.  Chelbne 
Digitalis,  Sweet).  Very*  tall,  4-5  ft.,  with  larger  white 
abruptly  inflated  fls.  B.M.  2587. — Sometimes  becomes 
a  weed  in  old  fields,  from  Maine  south  and  west,  but 
probably  not  indigenous  in  all  this  range.  It  is  in 
cult.,  as  a  border  plant.  By  some  authors  kept  dis- 
tinct as  a  species.  P.  Smlllii,  Heller,  is  a  handsome 
allied  species  from  N.  C.  and  Tenn.,  with  bright  pink- 
purple  gibbous  corolla,  pubescent  or  puberulent  sts.: 
root-lvs.  oval  or  ovate;  si  .-lvs.  lanceolate  or  ovate- 
lanceolate,  smooth  both  sides,  serrate. 

31.  Pilmeri,  Gray.  Plant  2-3  ft.  tall,  the  foliage 
glaucous:  lvs.  thick,  ovate  to  oblong-lanceolate,  the 
lower  petioled  and  the  upper  connate,  very 
tate  or  sometimes  almost  entire:  infl.  long, 
glandular;  fls.  cream-white  tinted  with  pink,  the  I 
part  of  the  tube  about  as  long  as  the  calyx,  the  upper 
part  very  wide  and  open,  the  mouth  %'m.  across  and 
2-lipped;  sterile  filament  yellow-bearded.  Utah,  south 
and  west  B.M.6064.  F.S.  20:2094.  F.  1874:3V. 

in.  Color  of  fls.  red. 

32.  Clevelandii,  Gray.  Two  ft.  or  above,  more  or 
less  glaucous,  becoming  woody  at  the  base:  lvs.  rigid, 
oblong  or  ovate,  aharjMoothed,  the  upper  ones  usually 
connate  by  their  bases:  infl.  long  and  narrow;  fls.  ^'in. 
long,  crimson,  with  narrow  throat;  sterile  filament 
bearded  at  top.  S.  Calif,  and  Low.  Calif.  G.M.  36: 
626.  F.  1878,  p.  149. 

HH.  Sterile  filament  glabrous. 

33.  deustus,  Douglas.  Sts.  1  ft.  or  less  tall,  from  a 
woody  base,  glabrous  throughout:  lvs.  thickish,  vary- 
ing from  nearly  linear  to  lanceolate  to  ovate,  some  or 
all  of  them  serrate,  the  uppermost  sessile:  infl.  mam  - 
fid.,  loose  and  open;  fls.  not  over  }-£in.  long,  dull  white 
or  yellowish  white  and  sometimes  tinged  with  purple, 
wide-mouthed,  the  lobes  widc-epreading.  Mont,  ana 
Wyo.  to  Calif.  B.R.  1318. 

34.  spectabilis,  Thurb.  Two  to  4  ft.,  erect.,  some- 
what glaucous :  lvs.  ovate  to  ovate-lanceolate  or  some- 
times oblong,  acute,  the  upper  ones  acuminate  and 
connate  by  their  bases,  very  sharp  serrate-dentate:  infl. 
long  and  many-fld.;  fl.  1  in.  or  more  long,  rose-purple  or 
lilac,  the  narrow  part  of  the  tube  about  twice  the  length 
of  the  calvx,  the  upper  part  broad  and  full,  the  lobes 
rounded.  New  Mcx.  to  S.  Calif.  B.M.  5260. — A  beau- 
tiful species. 

EE.  St.  and  lvs.  more  or  less  pubescent  or  hirsute, 
r.  Corolla  2  in.  long. 

35.  Cob*a,  Nutt.  Fig.  2S64.  Straight  and  erect, 
stout,  about  2  ft.,  minutely  pubescent :  lvs.  thick,  ovate- 
oblong  to  oblong  to  broad-lanceolate,  the  upper  ones 
clasping:  infl.  mostly  simple  and  open;  fls.  very  large, 
reddish  purple  to  white,  the  base  very  narrow  but  the 
upper  part,  of  the  fl.  broad  and  open,  the  limb  only 
ooscurely  2-lippcd;  sterile  filament  bearded,  l'rairies, 
Mo.  and  Neb.,  south.  B.M.  3465.  Gn.  49:406.  G. 
29:83.  F.S.R.2,  p.  271.  Mn.  4: 113.— Very  showy,  and 
probably  one  of  the  parents  of  the  garden  race  of 
hybrid  pentstcraons  (see  No.  13). 
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FT.  Corolla  1  in.  or  less  long. 
36.  eriinthera,  Pursh  (P.  cristatut,  Nutt.).  Only  a 
few  inches  high,  pubescent,  usually  viscid  above:  Ivs. 
linear-lanceolate  to  narrow-oblong:  infl  erect,  leafy 
below;  6s  about  1  in.  long,  purplish,  rather  abruptly 
dilated  above,  the  lower  hp  bearded;  sterile  filament 
strongly  yellow-bearded.  Dakota  to  Colo.,  north  and 
t.— Good. 


37.  ovinia,  Douglas.  St.  slender  but  erect,  2-4  ft., 
more  or  less  pubescent:  Ivs.  ovate,  rather  thin,  bright 
green,  serrate,  the  upper  ones  clasping:  infl.  erect  but 
lax,  the  peduncles  2-  to  several-fid.;  fls.  about  £iin. 
long,  blue  changing  to  purple,  2-hpped  and  the  lower 
lip  bearded.  Idaho,  west  and  north.  B.M.  2903. — Good. 

38.  hired tus,  Willd.  (P.  pubexcens,  Soland.  Cheltme 
'"  Linn.).  Loose-growing,  the  slender  often  decum- 

reaching  2  ft.,  usually  viscid-pubescent:  Ivs. 
to  narrow-lanceolate,  small-toothed,  the  radical 
ones  ovate  to  spatulate :  infl.  loose  and  open,  the  peduncles 
2-3  in.  lone  and  the  pedicels  often  1  in.  long;  fls.  about 
1  in.  long  drooping,  dull  purple  or  violet  or  varying  to 
flesh-color,  rather  narrow,  with  2  short  lobes  densely 
bearded  on  the  palate;  sterile  filament  densely  bearded. 
Dry  fields  and  banks  from  Maine  and  Ont.  to  Fla.  and 
Texas.  B.M.  1424.  G.M.56: 493.— The  common  pentste- 
mon  of  the  K  ,  and  useful  in  cult.  P.  Mackayanus, 
Knowles  &  Westc,  is  perhaps  distinct:  corolla  often 
shorter,  sparingly  bearded  in  throat,  purple:  upper 
ft -Its.  with  dilated  or  rounded  bases  rather  than  nar- 
row-lanceolate. Ala.  to  Ark. 

aa.  Cells  of  anthers  not  dehiscing  or  opening  to  the  base, 
the  banal  part  remaining  saccate 

B.  Les.  dentate  or  serrate, 
c.  Plant  viscid  and  toft-pubescent. 

39.  glanduldsus,  Douglas  (P.  staticifdlius,  Lindl.). 
Rather  stout,  2-3  ft.  tall:  Ivs.  rather  thin,  ovate-lanceo- 
late, acuminate,  the  upper  ones  clasping  the  radical 
ovate  or  oblong,  all  toothed  or  serrate:  infl.  narrow, 
leafy  below,  the  peduncles  few-  to  several-fld. ;  fls. 
large,  somewhat  over  1  in.  long,  lilac,  with  inflated 
throat,  the  lips  short  and  broad;  sterile  filament  gla- 
brous. Idaho  to  Wash,  and  Ore.  B.M.  3688.  B.R. 
1262;  1770.— vShowy. 

CC.  Plant  not  viscid,  cither  glabrous  or  puberulent. 

40.  vemistus,  Douglas.  St.  erect,  nearly  simple, 
leafy,  2  ft.  or  less  tall,  glabrous:  Ivs.  thickish,  oblong- 
lanceolate  to  ovate-lanceolate,  very  sharply  serrate: 
infl.  narrow,  not  leafy,  the  peduncles  1-3-fld.;  fls. 
usually  more  than  1  in.  long,  somewhat  2-lipped,  light 
purple,  somewhat  hairy  within;  sterile  filament  hairy 
above.  Idaho,  Ore.,  and  Wash.  B.R.  1309. 

41.  diffusus,  Douglas  (P.  argiitus,  Paxt.).  Sts. 
about  2  ft.  tall,  diffuse:  Ivs.  ovate  to  oblong-lanceolate 
to  cordate-ovate,  unevenly  and  deeply  serrate:  infl. 
leafy,  the  pedicels  very  short ;  fls.  J^in.  long,  light  purple, 
2-hpped;  sterile  filament  hairy  above.  Ore.,  north. 
B.M.3645.  B.R.  1132.  R.H.  1872:410. 

bb.  Lvs.  deep-cut. 

42  Richardsonii,  Douglas.  Rather  loosely  branch- 
ing: Ivs.  ovate-lanceolate  to  narrow-lanceolate,  deeply 
cut  or  pinnat ifi  i  the  upper  ones  not  opposite :  infl. 
loose;  fls.  »iin.  long,  light  purple:  sterile  filament 
sumewhat  hairy  at  top.  Ore.  and  Wash.  B.M.  3391. 
BJL1121.  L.B.C.  17:1641. 

bbb.  Lvs.  entire, 
c.  Sterile  filament  somewhat  bearded. 

43.  gracilentus,  Gray.  A  foot  or  more  tall  from  a 
woody  base,  naked  above:  lvs.  lanceolate  to  linear  or 
oblong,  glabrous:  infl.  loose,  the  viscid  peduncles  2-5- 
fld.;  fls.  J^in.  long,  violet-blue,  the  lobes  very  short. 
N.  Calif.,  Ncv,  and  Ore. 


CC.  Sterile  filament  glabrous. 

44.  hptus,  Gray.    About  1  ft.  tall,  from  a  woody 
base,  closely  pubescent:  lvs.  lanceolate  to  linear- 
lanceolate,  the  radical  ones  spatulate:  fls.  1  in. 
blue.  Calif,  and  Nev. 

45.  Roeilii,  Reg.  I  Smaller  than  the  last.  1  ft.  or 
less,  glabrous  or  minutely  puberulent  below:  Ivs. 
lanceolate,  linear,  or 
oblanceulate :  fls.  pale 
blue  or  violet,  on 
divergent  branches, 
the  corolla  J^-^in. 
long.  Nev.,  Calif., 
Ore.— The  plant  cult, 
under  this  name  may 
be,  in  some  cases,  r. 
azureus  var.  Jaffray- 


,  or  ascending,  3 
ft.  or  less,  glaucous, 
sometimes  minutely 
pubescent :  lvs.  nar- 
row-ovate to  narrow- 
lanceolate:  infl.  loose 
and  open;  fls.  1 J 2  in. 
or  less  long,  blue  to 
violet,  somet  imes  red- 
dish at  the  base,  the 
limb  about  1  in. 
across.  Calif.  B.M. 
7504.  J.F.  2:211. 

Var.  Jaffrayanus, 
Gray  (P.  Jaffray- 
anus, Hook.).  Lower 
(about  1  ft.  tall), 
young  sts.  tinged 
with  red:  lvs.  oblong 
to  oval  or  the  upper  ones  ovate-lanceolate,  glaucous: 
fls.  large  and  showv,  rich  blue  and  reddish  at  base  and 
in  the  throat.  Calif.  B.M.  5045.  R.H.  1874:430.  H. 
F.II.  1 :5.  G.C.  III.  58:67.-By  some  kept  specifically 
distinct. 

47.  heterophyllus,  Lindl.  Sts.  reaching  3-5  ft., 
from  a  woody  base,  the  plant  mostly  green:  lvs.  vary- 
ing from  oblong-lanceolate  above  to  lanceolate  and 
linear  below:  infl.  loose  and  open,  the  peduncles  usu- 
ally 1-  or  2-fld.;  fls.  about  1  in.  long,  pink  or  rose-pur- 
ple, verv  slender  at  the  base  but  full  or  inflated  above, 
the  lips  well  marked.  Calif.  B.R.  1899.  B.M.  3853. 
R.H.  1875:110;  1896,  p.  348;  1901:164. 

48.  Bridgesii,  Gray.  Sts.  1-2  ft.,  from  a  somewhat 
woody  base,  glabrous  or  perhaps  puberulent  up  to  the 
thyrse:  lvs.  lanceolate  to  linear:  peduncles  1-5-fld., 
short,  glandular;  corolla  about  1  in.  long,  bright  scarlet, 
narrow,  the  lips  one-third  length  of  tube;  anthers 
sagittate.  S.  W.  Colo,  and  N.  Ariz,  to  Calif.  Gn.  66, 
p.  348. 

As  the  pentstemons  arc  mostly  attractive  plants,  any  number  nf 
them  may  appear  in  the  lints  of  distributors  of  native  plants.  P. 
baeeJutri/Mixu,  Hook.  Glabrous  or  only  obscurely  nubcrulrnt .  leafy 
at  base,  2  ft.:  lvs.  oblong,  sharp-toothed,  sessile:  lis.  deep  carmine- 
red,  on  1-3-fld.  peduncles;  rorulla  1  in.  long,  broadly  tubular,  with 
short  2-lipped  limb:  sterile  filament  naked.  Texas.  J.F.  3:227. — /'. 
MWaurus  is  a  name  listed  abroad:  "very  compact -growing:  pale  pur- 
ple and  white  fls." — P.  rirod/uj,  Cray.  Glabrous  or  slightly  glandu- 
lar, the st.  strict  and  long:  lv«.  linear-lanceolate:  fls.  lilnr  with  purple 
veins,  in  ayirgate  thyrse:  corolla  »«io.  long,  with  a  wide  throat  and 
1.   New  Mcx.,  Arts. 


distinctly 
PEONY: 


L.  H.  B. 


PEPEROMIA  (Greek,  w  ■pptr-likf).  Pipcrace&.  An 
enormous  genus  of  tropical  and  subtropical  herbs, 
including  a  few  small  but  choice  foliage  plants  for 
warmhouse,  conservatory,  or  house  decoration. 

Annual,  or  perennial  by  a  creeping  caudex  or  by 
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tubers  formed  at  the  base:  sts.  prostrate,  creeping  and 
thread-like,  or  erect  and  slender,  or  short  thick,  and 
succulent:  lvs.  alternate,  opposite,  or  in  whorls  of  3-4 
(rarely  5-6),  entire,  fleshy  or  membranous,  often  with 
pellucid  dots,  sometimes  attractively  veined  or  colored: 
fls.  minute,  usually  disposed  in  a  dense  spike;  stamens 
2:  anther-cells  confluent;  stigma  sessile,  undivided, 
often  tufted:  fr.  a  small  or  minute  berry,  1 -seeded, 

with  thin  pericarp. 


-Species  perhaps 
500  or  more, 
widely  dispersed, 
but  mostly  in 
Amer.,  from  Fla. 
to  Chile  and  Ar- 
gentina. Very  few 
are  cult.  The 
names  of  peper- 
omias  arc  much 
confused,  partly 
owing  to  the  vast 
size  of  the  genus, 
which  always  in- 
creases the  diffi- 
culties of  discrimi- 
nation, and  partly 
to  the  minuteness 
of  the  fls.  More- 
over, the  duration 
of  many  kinds  is  uncertain,  while  great  numbers  are 
monocarpic,  that  is,  they  flower  and  fruit  once  and  then 
die.  In  the  following  account,  the  names  arc  those 
that  mostly  appear  in  the  trade  and  in  horticultural 
literature;  how  far  these  names  may  be  properly  deter- 
mined botanically  is  a  subject  for  investigation. 

Peperomias  are  very  attractive  and  beautiful  small- 
stature  glasshouse  plants,  having  particularly  a  very 
decorative  appearance  among  other  foliage  plants.  For 
their  general  culture  they  need  a  warm  house.  By  the 
end  of  January  they  will  become  active  both  in  root 
and  foliage.  From  February  on  they  will  stand  an 
increase  in  temperature  to  about  62°  at  night;  this  may 
be  increased  until  they  are  having  65°  to  70°  with  an 
increase  of  10°  to  15°  on  bright  days.  As  the  sun  gets 
powerful  in  the  spring,  they  will  need  shade,  or  as  soon 
as  the  foliage  shows  signs  of  losing  color.  In  the  sum- 
mer they  need  a  good  supply  of  water,  but  in  autumn 
and  winter  they  require  very  careful  watering.  In 
spring  and  summer  they  profit  by  frequent  light  spray- 
ing. Keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  in  a  moist 
state,  but  avoid  a  stuffy  or  stagnant  condition.  In  the 
slow  time  of  winter,  they  will  stand  the  temperature  to 
be  lowered  to  about  60  with  10°  to  15°  increase  with 
sun.  (live  less  spraying  and  be  very  careful  in  giving 
water  during  the  dark  and  dull  time,  otherwise  the 
roots  will  rot.-f-They  can  bo  propagated  readily  from 
pieces  of  the  stems  or  leaves  placed  in  pans  of  silver 
sand  and  plunged  where  they  will  have  bottom  heat  of 
75°  to  80°.  Do  not  cover  with  glass  as  it  tends  to  make 
them  rot.  Keep  shaded  and  be  vcrv  careful  about 
watering,  and  they  will  soon  root.  When  they  make 
sufficient  roots,  they  may  be  potted  up  into  small  pots, 
using  loam  four  parts,  fibrous  peat  two  parts,  and 
enough  sand  to  keep  it  open.  For  larger  shifts,  use  a 
more  lumpy  mixture  of  fibrous  loam,  fibrous  peat,  and 
well-decayed  cow-manure.  By  July  or  August  they 
should  get  their  hist  shift,  until  the  coming  of  spring. 
They  will  stand  full  sun  by  the  end  of  September  and 
through  the  winter,  and  this  greatly  aids  in  keeping 
i  in  good  condition  at  that  st-ason.  (J.  J.M.Farrell.) 


rounded  at  base;  petioles  dark  red,  4-8  in.  long.  Cult, 
only  in  the  form  var.  ar  gyre  La,  Hook.,  f.,  which  differs 
from  the  type  in  having  broad,  parallel  longitudinal 
bands  of  white  between  the  nerves.  Brazil.  B.M.  5634. 
WA  23:2438.  G.  25:197.  A.G.  19:17.  PJL  1:637.— 
This  plant  seems  to  be  the  commonest  in  cult,  hero, 
under  the  name  of  P.  arifolia  var.  argyreia.  However, 
Casimir  DeCandolle  thought  that  this  plant  is  not  the 
true  P.  arifolia,  and  he  renamed  it  P.  Sandersii  (after 
Wilson  Sanders),  but  the  name  is  often  spelled  Saun- 
dersii  in  trade  catalogues.  The  distinctions  which  De- 
Candolle makes  are  technical.  The  evident  ones  are  that 
P.  arifolia  has  a  short  st.  and  catkins  much  longer  than 
the  lvs.,  while  P.  Sandersii  has  no  st.  and  the  catkins 
are  about  as  long  as  the  lvs. 

Verschaffeltii,  Lem.  Distinguished  from  P.  mar- 
morala,  which  it  much  resembles,  by  the  lvs.  being 
alternate,  by  the  basal  lobes,  which  do  not  overlap  but 
are  separated  by  a  notch  as  in  a  typical  cordate  If.  A 
smaller  and  more  delicate  but  more  branched  plant: 
st.  short:  st.,  branches,  petioles,  and  peduncles  much 
longer,  translucent,  and  pale  rose  (not  green) :  lvs.  heart- 
shaped  at  base.  Upper  Amazon,  Brazil.  I. II.  16:598. 

tithymaloides,  A.  Dietr.  (P.  maqnolixfblia,  A.  Dietr.). 
Lvs.  alternate,  subovate,  acutish,  narrowed  at  base, 
2-3  in.  long,  base  acute,  more  than  9-nerved;  nerves 
subopposite;  petiole  1  in.  long,  keeled  beneath:  st. 
rooting  below.  Santo  Domingo. — Monocarpic  (annual 
or  biennial.) 

maculosa,  A.  Dietr.  Lvs.  alternate^),  ovate-lanceo- 
late, bright  shining  green,  vcrv  fleshy;  petioles  beauti- 
fully spotted  with  jmrple.  Santo  Domingo— A  good 
subject  for  a  pan.  Perennial. 

OC.  Sta.  numerous,  long,  slender. 

metAllica,  Lind.  &  Rod.,  is  distinct  from  all  others 
here  described  by  its  numerous  slender  unbranched 
sts.  12-16  in.  high,  and  lanceolate  lvs.  It  probably 
belongs  in  some  other  genus  or  family.  It  was  intra,  in 
1892  before  the  fls.  were  known  and  its  exact  botanical 
position  determined.  Lvs.  blackish  green,  painted 
white  down  the  middle,  red-veined  below;  petioles 
short,  reddish  brown.  Peru.  I.H.  39:157.  G.W.  3,  p. 
160. 

bb.  Lvs.  opposite  or  in  whorls. 
mannorita,  Hook.  St.  short,  much-branched,  nearly 


and  less  concave.  Not  advertised,  but  has  been  unneces- 


sarily confused  with  P.  Sandersii. 

Utifdlia,  Miq.  St.  10  in.  high,  decumbent:  lvs. 
obovatc  or  obtusely  ovate,  5-7-ncrved,  opposite  or  in 
whorls  of  3,  base  acute,  glabrous  above,  pubescent 
lines  long.  Hawaii.— Monocarpic 


A.  Plants  for  pots  or  pans,  ercd-habiled. 
n.  Lvs.  alternate, 
c.  Sts.  short  or  wanting. 

Sandersii,  A.  DC.  (P.  arifolia,  Hort.,  not  Miq  ). 
Fig.  2805.  Stemless:  lvs.  alternate,  j)tltate,  5  x  3>  2  in.,  sti|>e 


beneath;  petiole  7-8 
(annual  or  biennial). 

aa.  Plants  for  hanging-baskets,  drooping. 

nummularifdlia,  HBK.  Delicate  creeper,  with  long, 
thread-like,  rooting  sts.  and  small  orbicular  lvs.,  puber- 
ulous  or  glabrate:lvs.  alternate,  ciliate,  obscurely  pul- 
mately  3-nerved,  3-4  lines  diam.  Trop.  Amer. — The 
above  description  is  from  Grisebach.  Five  other 
species  in  the  \V.  Indies  have  the  same  habit.  P.  pros- 
trata,  Hort,,  is  probablv  a  synonym.  It  is  a  stove  basket- 
plant  figured  in  G.C.  II.  11:717  and  F.  1881.  p.  103, 
with  a  good-sized  petiole.  The  lvs.  are  very  small  for  the 
genus,  and  arc  said  not  to  exceed  ?&in.  Lvs.  bordered 
and  nerved  with  greenish  white.  Annual.  Nicholson 
refers  P.  prostrala  to  P.  breriprs,  and  keeps  P.  nummu- 
Inrifolia  separate.  P.  breripes,  C.  DC,  has  lvs.  alternate, 
orbiculate,  younger  fines  hirsute,  older  ones  glabrate, 
ciliate,  1 -nerved:  style  none:  Ix-rry  with  a  very  short 
Trop. 
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la  u»  collections  ia  a  plant  known  as  /*.  emtifilia  (which  ia 
probably  nut  P.  craaaufutia.  Baker,  of  Trop.  Afr.).  It  in  a  very  dia- 
liart  «peries  with  dark  green,  ovate.  8e»hy  lvs.  3  z  .1  in.,  bceotn- 
m$  '"7  hard  when  old:  sta.  branched  and  upright  in  habit,  a  foot 
is  hw»ht;  da.  in  insignificant  catkin*.  It  ia  a  very  rood  plant  and 
desrrres  to  be  more  generally  known. — P.  pubi/Mta,  Veitch.  Peren- 
nial ireeper  of  unknown  habitat,  suitable  for  hanging-basket*.  Lvb. 
nail,  ovate,  marked  with  a  central  gray  bar. — P.  rttdxftdra. 
Aadrf.  intro.  in  1865.  waa  "found  in  all  stoves"  2  years  later  and 
md  to  be  "a  plant  for  the  million."  It  differs  from  all  the  above  in 
bring  a  flowering  plant  rather  than  a  foliage  plant,  for  the  lvjt.  are 
oereiy  bordered  fighter  green  and  the  lis.  are  about  na  showy  aa 
those  of  a  mignonette,  esveh  one  3-4  lines  long,  and  100  or  ao  in  a 
rveiiiC.  St.  l-l  H  ft.  high.  red.  forked:  Irs.  broadly  ovate,  cordate. 
CJambta.  B.M.  6619.  WlLHELM  MtULER. 

L  H.  li.f 

PEP6NIA  (Greek,  melon,  gourd)'.  Cucurbitdcex. 
Climbing  or  sprawling  plants,  little  known  in  hor- 
ticulture. 

Perennial  herbs,  prostrate  or  scandent,  often  villous, 
with  fibrous  roots:  lvs.  lobed  or  rarely  entire,  dentate: 
rk  large,  yellow  or  whitish,  monoecious,  the  male* 
solitary  or  racemose;  corolla-lobes  5,  obovatc;  stamens 
3;  female  fls.  solitary:  fr.  large  or  medium,  fleshy, 
oblong  or  cylindrical;  seeds  many,  black,  flattened. — 
Species  about  a  dozen  in  Trop.  ana  S.  Afr.  Because  of 
an  earlier  genus  of  the  same  name,  Engler  has  pro- 
posed the  name  Pcponium  for  this  group. 

Mackennii,  Naudin.  Lvs.  broadly  ovate-cordate, 
5-lobed  to  the  middle:  male  fls.  solitary;  calyx-tubfl 
subglabroua,  narrowed  from  apex  to  base.  It  is  hardly 
scandent,  densely  villous  and  the  st.  grows  J4-6  ft.  long: 
lvs.  4  in.  long:  petals  over  1  in.  long:  fr.  oblong-ovoid, 
about  the  sixe  ol  a  hen's  egg,  green  at  first,  then  marbled 
with  white,  finally  all  red;  pulp  orange-colored,  insipid. 
Natal.— Once  intro.  in  S.  Calif.,  but  now  apparently 
lost:  probably  not  of  much  value  as  an  ornamental. 

L.  H.  B. 


PEPPER.  With  American  horticulturists  "pepper" 
usually  means  the  red  pepper  (Capsicum,  which  see) 
of  which  the  green  pepper  is  merely  the  unripe  stage. 
The  black  and  white  pepper  of  commerce  are  treated 
under  Piper. 

The  red  pepper  (Capsicum)  is  doubtless  native  of 
the  New  World,  as  there  is  no  record  of  its  having  been 
known  prior  to  the  discovery'  of  America.  According  to 
Irvine's  "Life  of  Columbus,"  this  plant  was  first  men- 
tioned by  Martyr  in  1493,  who  says  Columbus  brought 
home  "pepper  more  pungent  than  that  from  Caucasus," 
evidently  comparing  it  with  the  black  pepi>er  of  com- 
merce from  the  oriental  countries.  It  was  cultivated  by 
the  natives  in  tropical  and  southern  America  before  this 
time,  and  about  a  century  Inter  Gerarde  speaks  of  its 
being  brought  into  European  gardens  from  Africa  and 
southern  Asia.  The  case  with  which  the  plant  spreads 
in  warm  latitudes,  together  with  the  increased  commer- 
cial trade  immediately  following  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica, doubtless  caused  a  rapid  dissemination  through 
tropical  Asia  and  Africa,  where  it  was  supposed  by 
many  to  be  indigenous  and  from  there  introduced  into 
turopean  gardens. 

The  first  record  of  the  use  of  pepper  is  apparently 
by  Chauca,  physician  to  the  fleet  of  Columbus,  who  in 
141M  alludes  to  it  as  a  condiment.  Writers  about  a  cen- 
tury later  considered  it  valuable  as  an  aid  to  digestion 
and  also  mentioned  its  use  in  dressing  meats,  dyeing, 
and  other  purposes.  Medicinally  it  was  much  used  for 
various  ailments,  such  as  dropsy,  colic,  ague,  and  tooth- 
ache, and  when  mixed  with  honey  and  applied  externally 
was  used  as  a  remedy  for  quinsy.  At  a  later  date 
preparations  were  given  for  black  vomit  and  various 
tropical  feyers,  and  for  a  tonic,  also  for  gout,  paralysis 
and  other  diseases.  Its  modern  use  is  largely  as  a 
forming  a  seasoning  in  almost  every  dish 
by  the  inhabitants  of  warm  countries.  The 
T  varieties  are  mostly  used  for  this  purpose. 
TV  cayenne  pepper  of  commerce  consists  of  the  small 
fruits  reduced  to  a  powder.  The  unground 


fruit  is  also  made  into  pepper  sauce  of  various  brands 
by  preserving  in  brine  or  strong  vinegar.  The  Tabasco 
variety  furnishes  the  well-known  Tabasco  pepper 
sauce  and  Tabasco  catsup.  "Chilli  con  carnie  '  con- 
sists of  the  small  pungent  varieties  finely  ground  and 
mixed  with  meat.  These  hot  varieties  are  often  eaten 
raw  by  native  Mexicans,  as  are  radishes,  and  also  form 
an  important  ingredient  of  tomales  so  common  in  that 
country  and  fairly  well  known  in  the  southern  United 
States.  The  large  thick -fleshed  sweet  varieties  are 
desired  more  by  persons  farther  north,  who  use  them 
in  various  ways,  served  like  tomatoes  in  either  ripe  or 
green  state,  with  vinegar  and  salt,  or  made  into  man- 
goes by  cutting  one  side,  removing  seeds  and  rilling  with 
chow-chow  pickles.  The  parts  are  then  tied  together, 
placed  in  jars  with  vinegar  and  kept  until  wanted.  The 
fruit  is  often  used  in  stuffing  pitted  olives  after  being 
cooked  in  olive  oil.  In  Spam  some  are  canned  after 
being  thus  cooked  and  eaten  with  French  salad  dressing. 

Paprika  is  a  well-known  Hungarian  and  Spanish 
condiment  made  from  the  long,  and  more  or  less  pointed 
type  of  peppers.  The  Spanish  paprika  is  much  milder 
in  flavor  than  the  Hungarian,  it  being  made  from  a  less 
pungent  pepper  and  doubtless  in  its  preparation  more 
of  the  seeds  and  placentas  are  removed,  which  process 
makes  a  milder  condiment.  The  seed  of  peppers  is 
more  or  less  used  as  a  bird  food;  and  the  plants  of 
some  varieties,  like  Little  Gem  and  Celestial,  arc  grown 
more  especially  for  ornamental  purposes. 

Some  thirty  varieties  are  recorded  by  American 
seedsmen.  They  differ  from  one  another  mainly  in  the 
form  and  pungency  of  fruit  and  habit  of  growth.  There 
are  endless  forms  among  peppers,  but  certain  types  are 


well  fixed,  as  indicated  by  the  botanical  varieties  under 
Capsicum.  Pungency  is  to  be  found  in  nil  peppers  and 
while  located  in  the  placenta*,  other  parts  may  acquire 
it  by  contact.  Most  of  the  smaller  sorts,  like  Coral 
Gem,  Tabasco,  Chilli,  Cayenne,  and  Cherry  contain 
more  of  the  pungent  properties  than  the  large  kinds, 
like  Uuby  King  (Fig.  2866),  Squash.  Bell,  Sweet  Moun- 
tain, and  Golden  Queen.  Some  medium-sized  varieties, 
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like  Long  Red,  Celestial,  and  Oxheart,  are  hot;  others, 
like  County  Fair  and  Kaleidoscope,  arc  mild. 

Peppers  are  classed  as  one  of  the  minor  vegetables  in 
that  they  have  not  been  grown  in  large  quantities  in 
any  one  locality  and  the  aggregate  production  is  smaller 
than  the  so-called  truck  crops,  such  as  tomatoes,  cucum- 
bers, and  the  like.  Most  gardens  near  large  cities  in  the 
central  and  southern  states  have  been  growing  a  few 
to  supply  the  local  markets.  During  the  last  decade 
there  has  been  a  decided  increase  in  acreage.  The 
census  report  for  1900  gives  no  report  of  production  of 
peppers,  but  for  1910  there  were  recorded  for  the 
United  States,  1,641  farms  containing  3,483  acres, 
valued  at  $408,741,  an  average  of  $117.47  an  acre. 
Four  states  with  the  largest  acreage  arc: 

No.  of  Ar*r.  arr*                Avrr.  value 

farm*  Acrea   a  farm     Value         aa  aero 

NewJereey                 822  1,882     2.29     $149,433     $79  40 

California                      55  417     7.50         62.294      124  92 

Florida                         143  29*     2.07         94,246     318  40 

New  Mexico.               266  280     0.97        17,228       66  28 

This  record  ignores  quantities  of  less  than  an  acre 
with  the  evident  exception  of  New  Mexico,  which 
averages  .03  less  than  1  acre  to  a  farm. 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately  4,000,000  pounds 
of  paprika  were  imported  each  year  during  the  last  three 
or  four  years.  The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  demonstrated  that  this  product  can  be 
profitably  produced  in  the  South,  but  if  the  consump- 
tion is  limited  to  the  above  figure  the  acreage  must 
continue  to  be  very  limited. 

In  growing  peppers,  the  seed  is  usually  planted  under 
glass  in  February  or  March,  and  the  young  plants  trans- 
planted to  pot 8  or  boxes  when  of  sufficient  size  to  han- 
dle. From  twelve  to  twenty  days  are  required  for  the 
seed  to  germinate,  the  time  varying  according  to  the 
age  of  the  seed  and 
the  manner  in  which 
it  has  been  kept.  Its 
germinating  power  is 
said  to  last  four  years, 
and  if  kept  in  pods 
until  sown  will  grow 
when  six  or  seven  " 
years  old.  A  light 
warm  soil,  heavily 
charged  with  humus 
and  one  that  will  not 
quickly  dry  out.  ap- 
pears to  be  the  best  . 
In  May  or  June,  or 
after  all  danger  of 
frost  is  past,  the 
plants  (Fig.  2S67)  are 
set  in  the  field  in 

rows  about  feet     2867.  Pepper  plant  ready  t 

apart  and  18  inches  t0  ^  nei4. 

apart  in  the  rows. 
The  ground  is  kept  thoroughly  cult  ivated,  not  only  to 
keep  down  weeds  but  to  maintain  an  even  but  not 
excessive  moisture  at  all  times,  which  is  very  essential 
for  best  results  in  growing  this  plant.  By  keeping  the 
soil  well  worked  up  around  the  plants,  they  stand 
up  much  better  against  the  winds  and  weight  of  their 
own  fruit.  Pruning  or  pinching  the  tip  ends  after 
the  fruit  begins  to  mature  is  occasionally  recom- 
mended, but  is  rarely  practised  except  when  specimens 
of  estjcciallv  fine  fruit  are  desired,  in  which  case  the 
fruit  is  thinned,  leaving  only  a  few  on  each  plant  of 
the  larger  sorts.  In  gathering,  the  fruit  should  not  be 
torn  off  but  cut  with  a  knife  or  scissors,  leaving  at  least 
1  inch  of  stem.  The  usual  vegetable  crate  is  used  for 
packing  and  marketing  the  crop. 

Insects  rarely  injure  pcpjiers  growing  in  the  field. 
The  pepper  weevil  (Antkonomua  eugtnii)  has  done  some 
damage  to  crops  in  the  South.   It  is  said  to  be  easily 
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kept  in  control  by  gathering  and  destroying  inf«rt«d 
pods.  Tomato-worm,  bollworm,  white-fly  and  Colorado 
potato-beetle  sometimes  attack  the  plant,  but  seldom 
do  noticeable  injury.  Red-spider  and  green-fly  (aphis) 
frequently  attack  plants  growing  under  glass.  The  red- 
spider  may  be  kept  in  check  by  repeatedly  syringing 
with  water,  and  the  green-fly  may  be  killed  by  fumigat  ing 
with  tobacco  dust.  Two  fungous  diseases  frequently 
occur  on  the  large  varieties  growing  outdoors.  One 
is  a  pink  anthracnoee  (Glaoeporium  piperotum),  which 
causes  the  fruit  to  rot  about  the  time  it  begins  to  ripen ; 
the  other  is  a  dark  anthracnoee  (CoUeiotrichum  nigrum). 

In  preparing  peppers  for  table  use,  handle  them  with 
gloves  to  prevent  burning  the  fingers.  Neither  soap 
nor  water  will  soothe  hands  burned  by  peppers,  but 
miJk  wia-  H.  C.  Irish. 

PEPPER-GRASS:  Iridium. 

PEPPERMINT:  Mentha.  P.  Stringy-bark:  Bucaiirptiu  piperita. 


(from  Greek,  pcra,  excessively,  and 
phyUon;  alluding  to  the  crowded  lvs.).  Rosacea,  sub- 
lam.  Pbnu.i .  A  much-branched  rigid  shrub,  with 
deciduous  alternate  rather  small  and  narrow  partly 
fascicled  lvs.,  white  fis.  similar  to  apple-blossoms  in 
few-fid.  upright  umbels  appearing  with  the  lvs.,  and 
berry-like  edible  fr.  Hardy  as  far  north  as  Mass.,  but 
seems  to  possess  only  little  ornamental  value.  It  is  of 
very  slow  growth  and  blooms  only  when  rather  old.  It 
grows  in  well-drained  soil  and  in  sunny  position,  and  iB 
best  suited  to  be  planted  on  rocky  slopes  of  southern 
aspect.  Prop,  by  seeds  and  layers  and  by  grafting  on 
amelanchier  or  Crataegus.  It  is  closely  allied  to  Anielan- 
chier,  but  distinguished  by  its  nearly  umbellate  Ms., 
cvlindric  calyx-tube,  the  perfectly  inferior  ovary,  ami 
also  by  its  narrow  lvs.  The  only  species  is  P.  ramosfs- 
simum,  Nutt.,  a  rigid  shrub,  2-6  ft.  high:  lvs.  oblong  to 
oblanceolate,  almost  sessile,  entire  or  sparingly  ser- 
rulate, silky  pubescent  when  young,  lA~2  in.  long:  Ms. 
in  few-fld.  erect  umbel-like  racemes,  white  or  slight  ly 
tinged  pink,  with  rose-colored  disk,  '.tin.  across;  petals 
obovate,  spreading;  stvlcs  2-3,  free;  ovary  2-  or  incom- 
pletely 4-celled:  fr.  pendulous,  globose,  yellow  with 
brownish  cheek,  about  Mm.  across.  May.  Ore.  to 
Calif,  and  Colo.  B.M.  7420. 


PERENNIALS  tend  to  live  from  year  to  year,  as 
opposed  to  annuals  and  biennials,  which  die  root  and 
branch  after  flowering  and  fruiting.  Annuals  live  only 
one  year,  biennials  two  years.  Perennials  include  trees, 
shrubs  and  herbs,  the  two  former  being  woody,  the 
latter  not.  "Perennials."  as  commonly  used  by  gar- 
deners, is  a  convenient  shortening  of  the  phrase  "hardy 
herbaceous  perennials,"  which  includes  peony,  phlox 
and  other  non-woody  plants  whose  roota  live  over  the 
winter  while  their  tops  may  die  to  the  ground.  The 
phrase  "hardy  herbaceous  perennials"  is  also  shortened 
in  common  speech  to  "herbaceous  plants;"  or  one 

rks  of  the  "hardy  border."  See  Htrbs  and  lioraUr; 
Annual*  and  liunnials. 
A  popular  fallacy  about  perennials  lies  in  the  corn- 
statement  that  "they  die  down  every  year  and 
up  again  in  the  spring."   Manv  of  them  never 
come  up  after  two  or  three  years  of  flowering;  that  is, 
perennials  are  not  necessarily  perpetual.  Peonies  may 
t>e  as  long-lived  as  shrubbery,  and  a  clump  of  fraxiuella 
has  been  known  to  outlive  father,  son,  and  grandson 
the  same  spot.  But  these  are  exceptions.  The  gener 


practice  with  perennials  is  to  divide  them  every  second 
or  third  year.  Nearly  all  hardy  herbaceous  plants 
should  be  lifted  now  and  then,  because  the  crowns  that 
give  the  flowers  in  most  desirable  kinds  flower  only  two 
or  three  seasons  and  then  die;  but  the  plant  may  be 
continually  spreading  and  making  new  growths,  which 
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furnish  the  flowers,  and,  unless  lifted  and  divided,  the 
ftoda  become  scattering  and  unattractive.  Another 
n-rv  good  reason  for  lifting  and  dividing  the  perennials 
is  that,  being  mostly  strong-rooted  plants,  they  deplete 
U*  ml;  when  shifted,  they  are  likely  to  be  set  in  a 
n-'W  place. 

PERiSKIA  (named  for  Nicolas  Claude  Fabry  de 
Fvtreac).  Also  written  Peireacia,  Peireskia,  and  Peres- 
(vi.  Cattacrx.  Shrubs  or  clambering  vines,  grown  for 
i  also  for  the  edible  fruit, 
s  axils  in  the  I  vs. :  lvs.  alternate,  broad  and 
fiat,  resembling  those  of  ordinary  flowering  plants: 
la-  wheel-shaped,  more  or  leas  clustered:  ovary  naked 
V:  fr.  juicy,  sometimes  edible;  seeds  black,  thin- 
L^-Some  40  names  haw  been  given  in  Pereskia 
fnr  species  in  this  and  related  genera,  but  only  13  are 
now  recognized.  Only  two  species  are  very  common  in 
collections,  although  P.  cubensis,  P.  amapoia,  and  the 
true  P.  Biro  have  recently  been  intro. 

iculelta,  Mill.  (Cdctits  Parlskia,  Linn.  Periskia 
{Ham,  Speg.)-  Lemon  Vwb.  Bladb  Apple.  Bar- 
bados Gooseberry.  Branches  woody,  clambering,  10- 
20  ft.  long:  lvs.  flat,  lanceolate,  2-3  in.  long,  1-2  in. 
bread:  spines  on  old  wood  in  clusters  and  straight.  1-2 
in.  long,  on  young  branches  2,  short  and  curved:  fis. 
pale  yellow  with  pink  varieties,  l-iyi  in.  broad:  fr. 
i-::.»n-colored,  the  size  of  U  olive,  in  i«  smooth. 
Widely  spread  in  Trop.  Amer.  B.M.  7147.Ti.R. 
G.C.  III.  20:625.— This  species  is  much  used  as  stock 
on  which  to  graft  other  species  of  cacti.  Var.  Godsef- 
fiina,  Hort.  Lvs.  richly  colored,  when  young  crimson, 
y.  How  and  green  above.  G.C.  111.  43:257  (note). 

rrtndifdlia,  Haw.  (P.  Blbo  of  authors,  not  Cdctus 
Biro,  HBK.).  Usually  tall  shrubs,  but  sometimes  grow- 
ing as  half  clambering:  lvs.  often  large,  some  5  in.  long: 
spmea  form  large  clusters  on  the  old  wood,  usually  soli- 
tary an  young  branches,  straight :  As.  in  small  clusters, 
wirple,  1H~2  in.  broad:  fr.  2  in.  long,  pear-shaped, 
bnuil,  and  now  grown  in  many  warm  countries.  B.M. 
*47S.  O.C.  III.  20:427. 

P.  nhmlita,  and  P.  tpalhtilUa  are  to  be  excluded  from  Perealria. 
Frhamana  in  hia  Monograph  of  the  Cactaces  referred  them  to 
U*  Ml  Opontia,  but  they  more  property  belong  to  the  genua 
P«^bora«.  Brit.  *  Ro^  which  aee.  J.  N.  RoSB. 

PERBSKI6PSIS  (like  Pereskia).  CadAeae. 
like  plants  crown  for  ornament  and  curiosity. 

Trees  and  shrubs:  sts.  and  branches  cylindrical:  lvs. 
large,  flat,  and  persistent:  areoles  bearing  spines  and 
glochids:  fr.  usually  red:  seeds  covered  with  matted 
hairs.  This  genus,  lately  segregated  from  Opuntia, 
where  recent  writers  have  placed  it.  is  very  different 
from  Opuntia  in  many  ways,  and  resembles  more 
closely  in  habit  and  foliage  the  genus  Pereskia,  although 
it  is  very  different  in  fr.  and  seeds  from  that  genus. — 
Eleven  species  have  been  recognized,  of  which  9  are 
now  grown  in  Washington  and  in  the  New  York  Botani- 
cal Garden,  although  none  is  known  in  the  trade. 

Telntma,  Rose.  Sts.  weak,  forming  compact  bushes: 
branches  soft,  velvety:  lvs.  broadly  ovate:  fis.  yellow. 

tobulita,  Brit.  &  Rose  (Perlskia  suhuldia,  Muehl.). 
St  2  ft.  or  less  high,  below  half  wood,  above  fleshy  and 
branching:  lvs.  persisting  a  few  vears,  dark  green, 
shiny,  as  thick  as  a  pencil,  about  3  in.  long,  half-cylin- 
drical and  ending  in  a  spine:  areoles  felted,  in  the 
young  plant  with  a  few  hair-bristles,  later  with  2—4 
Kt  might,  pale  yellow  spines  3—4  in.  long.  Mex. — Can 
be  used  as  stock  for  epiphyllum. 

tpathnlita,  Brit.  A  Rose  (Peritkia  xjxilhuLita,  Otto). 
St.  upright,  with  few  horizontal,  spatulate,  shiny  green 
lvs.:  the  diffuse  areoles  at  first  somewhat  woolly,  later 
felted,  above  with  a  bunch  of  short  bristles,  below  with 
1-2  yellowish  white,  straight  spines.  Mex. 

J.  N.  Rose. 


PERFUMERY- GARDENING.  The  growing  of 
plants  commercially  as  a  source  for  perfume-making. 

The  perfumes  of  the  market  are  derived  in  part  from 
animal  secretions  (musk,  civet),  in  part  from  artificial 
chemical  compounds,  and  in  part,  and  chiefly,  from  the 
class  of  vegetable  products  loosely  called  essential  oils. 
"Synthetic '  or  chemical  perfumery  materials  arc  the 
tore  or  less  perfect  artificial  reproductions  of  organic 


compounds  used  in  perfumery.  If  it  were  possible  in  all 
cases  and  with  perfect  success  to  compound  these  sub- 
stances, the  production  of  floral  perfumes  would  soon 
be  at  an  end,  as  the  chemical  process  would  be  sure  to 
be  cheaper  than  the  horticultural.  But  nature  knows 
how  to  add  some  touches  which  the  chemist's  art  can- 
not imitate,  and  even  when  synthetic  manufacture  is 
possible,  the  result  is  in  general  regarded  as  a  cheaper 
substitute.  At  the  same  time,  sentimental  reasons 
count  considerably  in  favor  of  the  natural  perfume,  and 
considering,  further,  that  some  perfumes  cannot  well 
be  imitated  chemically,  there  is  no  present  cause  to 
apprehend  the  extinction,  or,  in  view  of  increasing 
demand,  even  the  decline,  of  the  industry  of  produ- 
cing natural  perfumery  oils. 

The  essential  oils  used  in  perfumery  are  secreted  in 
different  parts  of  the  plant.  The  flowers  are  naturally 
of  first,  being  the  seat  of  the  fragrance  of  the 


rose,  violet,  cassie,  jasmine,  tuberose,  the  orange  in 
part,  and  numberless  other  plants  whose  pcrfume_  is 
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or  only  enjoyed  as  naturally  exhaled.  The 
oil  of  lavender  is  yielded  more  by  the  green  parts  of 
the  flower-head  than  by  the  corollas.  In  rose  geranium, 
thyme,  wintergreen,  and  patchouli  the  foliage  is  the 
fragrant  part.  A  number  of  essences  are  derived  from 
woods,  as  those  of  sandalwood,  red  cedar,  and  rhodium. 
The  oil  of  sweet  birch  comes  partly  from  the  wood,  but 
mainly  from  the  inner  bark,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
sassafras.  In  the  case  of  the  latter,  however,  the  roots 
only  are  used ;  in  the  case  of  the  former,  the  young  tops. 
Several  herbaceous  roots  also  furnish  oils,  as  orris-root, 
Canada  snakeroot,  and  sweet  flag.  The  rinds  of  the 
orange  and  other  citrous  fruits  contain  important 

Srfumery  oils,  and  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds  comes  from 
e  fermented  kernel  of  the  nut. 
The  standard  methods  of  extracting  essential  oils  are 
four,  namely,  the  use  of  mechanical  means  (chiefly 
expression),  distillation,  enfleumge  or  inflowering,  and 
maceration.  Expression  appears  to  be  applied  only  to 
the  rinds  of  the  citrous  fruits.  These  are  placed  under 
pressure  in  a  screw  press,  or  sections  turned  wrong  side 
out  are  squeezed  in  the  fingers,  the  oil  being  taken  up 
with  a  sponge,  or  the  fruit  is  rubbed  in  a  cup  lined  with 
spikes  (tcwlle  A  piquer),  the  oil  collecting  in  a  hollow 
handle.  An  icuelle  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  shape  of  a 
hollow  drum  has  also  been  used. 

In  distillation,  the  ou-bearing  material  is  heated  with 


water  or  subjected  to  hot  steam,  and  the  oil,  being  vola- 
tile, passes  off  with  the  steam.  The  oil  would  be  lost 
if  the  vapor  were  not  condensed,  and  this  is  accom- 
plished by  passing  it  through  a  coil  or  equivalent 
arrangement  of  pipe  kept  cool  by  a  flow  of  water.  The 
condensed  steam  and  od  fall  into  a  "Florentine  recipi- 
ent," a  vessel  with  a  spout  coming  out  at  the  base 
but  rising  to  the  level  of  the  top,  so  that  the  heavier 
liquid,  sometimes  oil,  sometimes  water,  alone  wdl 
enter  it  and  can  be  poured  off  separately.  After  the 
water  and  oil  have  mainly  separated,  the  water  will 
still  contain  enough  oil  to  make  it  highly  fragrant,  and 
in  this  state  it  goes  to  market  as  rose-water,  orange- 
flower  water,  and  the  like,  or  is  returned  to  the  still 
to  be  redistilled  with  the  next  charge. 

The  remaining  two  methods  depend  on  the  fact  that 
grease  has  the  power  of  absorbing  essential  oils.  In 
enfleuragr  the  grease,  without  heating,  is  spread  over 
both  surfaces  of  panes  of  glass  which  are  set  in  frames 
{chassis),  so  that  they  can  lie  piled  one  over  another 
with  spaces  between.   In  these  spaces  are  placed  the 
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flowers,  the  charge  being  renewed  daily  until  the  grease 
is  sufficiently  impregnated,  when  it  constitutes  a 
"pomade."  "Extracts"  are  made  by  digesting  the 
pomade  in  alcohol,  which  has  a  still  stronger  attraction 
lor  the  perfume  than  has  the  grease.  The  alcohol  must 
first  be  deodorized,  to  save  perverting  the  floral  per- 
fume, and  is  then  known  as  "Cologne  spirit."  The 
grease  used  in  this  and  the  next  process,  moreover, 
must  be  freed  from  all  corruptible  matter  by  a  special 
process.  Tallow  and  lard,  commonly  mixed,  and  some- 
times the  fat  of  the  deer  and  other  animals,  are 
employed. 

In  macerat  ion,  the  pomade  is  produced  by  immersing 
rejwated  charges  of  the  flowers  in  melted  grease  or  fine 
olive  oil. 

In  recent  times,  various  chemical  processes  for 
extracting  perfumery  have  been  tried,  apparently  with 
some  practical  success:  but  they  have  not  yet  sup- 
planted the  old  methods.  Carbon  bisulfid  and  petro- 
leum ether  are  among  the  solvents  employed.  These 
methods  would  be  less  easily  practised:  by  beginners 
and  amateurs  than  the  ordinary  ones. 

The  art  of  distilling  is  not  only  not  difficult  to  learn, 
but  is  already  in  practice  in  this  country  in  the  case  of 
peppermint,  sweet  birch,  sassafras,  eucalyptus,  and 
the  like.  More  care  and  better  apparatus  would  be 
required  for  distilling  roses  and  other  flowers,  but  the 
process  is  essentially  the  same.  Nor  do  the  grease  pro- 
cesses involve  anv  difficulties  which  may  not  l>e  over- 
come by  the  application  of  a  little  -American  ingenuity 
and  capital.  In  fact,  the  production  of  the  raw  mate- 
rials of  perfumery  might  proceed  almost  at  once,  so  far 
as  the  difficulty  of  the  processes  is  concerned.  But  can 
we  grow  the  requisite  plants? 

That  many  of  the  standard  perfumery  plant*  will 
grow  in  this  country  needs  no  proof,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  their  fragrance  in  properly  chosen 
localities  will  equal  that  of  the  same  plants  in  the 
European  centers.  In  general,  success  in  this  line  must 
be  looked  for  only  southward,  even  in  dealing  with 
hardy  plants,  though  there  may  be  exceptions  to  this 
rule.  Cool  trade-winds  and  fogs  at  flowering  time  are 
to  be  shunned.  The  natural  conditions  in  Florida  and 
large  parts  of  the  other  Gulf  states  seem  not  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  south  of  France,  the  great 
center  of  perfumery-farming  in  Europe,  and  in  fact  the 
feasibility  of  successful  perfumery-farming  in  Florida 
has  been  demonstrated  by  actual  trial.  California  has 
also  been  the  scene  of  experiments,  some  of  them  seem- 
ing to  promise  success  as  soon  as  economic  conditions 
admit.  A  large  territory  between  these  two  points  is 
available  for  some  linen  of  the  industry. 

Among  the  particular  plants  to  be  noticed,  the  citrous 
fruits  deserve  a  leading  place.  Nearly  or  quite  all  of 
the  trees  of  this  group,  including  the  sweet,  the  bitter  or 
Seville,  and  the  bergamot  oranges,  the  sweet  and  sour 
limes,  the  lemon,  the  citron,  and  the  shaddock,  con* 
tain  valuable  perfumes  either  in  the  peel  of  their  fruit, 
or  in  their  flowers,  or  in  their  leaves,  or  in  more  than  one 
of  these.  Of  the  fruit-oils,  that  of  lemon  is  imported 
into  this  country  in  largest  quantity,  followed  by  oil  of 
bergamot,  oil  of  orange — bitter  and  sweet,  oil  of  limes 
and  "oedrat"  or  citron  oil,  the  last  two  in  very  small 
quantities,  but  the  cedrat  at  a  very  high  price.  These 
oils  are  extracted  by  expression,  the  distilled  being 
inferior,  though  it  is  asserted  that  when  the  "rag,"  or 
inner  soft  layer,  is  removed,  the  distilled  oil  equals 
the  other.  The  oil  of  the  bitter  orange  is  superior  to 
that  of  the  sweet;  the  oil  of  bergamot  is  far  more  val- 
uable than  cither,  but  can  rarely  be  had  in  an  unadul- 
terated state.  The  flowers  of  the  orange  treated  by 
distillation  yield  "ncroli."  The  scent  of  neroli,  how- 
ever, is  not  that  of  the  flowers,  an  alteration  taking 
place  during  the  distillation.  Orange-flower  water, 
consisting  of  the  condensed  vapor  of  water  with  a  little 
unchanged  oil  adhering,  affords  the  true  odor  of  the 
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flowers.  By  maceration,  likewise,  the  true  floral  fra- 
grance is  obtained.  The  abortive  flowers  which  fall 
from  the  trees  are  available  for  perfumery  use,  but  the 
flowers  are  also  sometimes  picked,  presumablv  with  a 
better  result.  Besides  the  product  of  fruit  and  flowers, 
the  leaves  and  young  twigs  pruned  from  the  sweet  and 
bitter  oranges  yield  to  distillation  the  oil  of  "petit 
grain,"  of  considerable  though  minor  value.  There  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  perfumery  capacity  of  American 
orange  groves.  Indeed  it  has  been  asserted  that  the 
orange  flowers  of  Louisiana  excel  in  sweetness  those  of 
foreign  parts.  In  Los  Angeles,  California,  something 
has  been  done  toward  utilizing  the  peel,  and  in  Florida 
a  beginning  has  been  made  with  both  peel  and  flowers, 
but  for  the  most  part  these  resources  are  at  present 
suffered  to  go  to  waste. 

The  lemon  verbena,  Lippia  citriodora  (Fig  2868), 
may  be  mentioned  in  passing  as  furnishing  an  attrac- 
tive perfume  of  the  citrous  order,  and  as  available  at 
least  in  Florida  and  California. 

The  perfumery  products  of  the  rose  and  its  allies 
merit  next  attention.  The  value  of  the  importation  of 
attar  of  roses — to  say  nothing  of  rose  perfume  in  other 
forms — exceeds  that  of  any  single  citrous  perfume,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  capacity  of  this  country  for  pro- 
ducing this  and  the  other  rose  perfumes  can  scarcely 
be  called  in  question.  The  present  supply  of  the  Euro- 
pean and  American  markets  is  derived  chiefly  from 
Turkey  and  from  the  perfumery  region  of  the  south  of 
France.  The  attar  or  oil  of  roses  is  produced  most 
largely  in  Bulgaria  and  parts  of  other  Balkan  states  as 
well  as  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  principally  from  the  damask 
rose,  which  may  lie  taken  as  a  form  of  Rosa  galhca.  A 
white-flowered  rose,  R.  alba,  is  much  grown  in  the  more 
exposed  situations,  as  it  is  considered  hardier  than  the 
red-flowered  damask  rose.  It  is  very  free  in  bloom  and 
productive  of  oil,  which  is,  however,  inferior  in  quality. 
The  attar  is  obtained  by  distillation,  which  is  there 
conducted  in  a  crude  manner.  In  the  Orasse  district 
(southern  France),  the  rose-water,  obtained  as  explained 
above,  is  considered  to  yield  more  profit  than  the  attar, 
which  is  rather  regarded  as  a  by-product  of  the  dis- 
tillation. 

But  the  best  rose  perfumes  in  France  arc  extracted 
by  maceration,  finishing  with  enfleurage,  processes  that 
secure  the  true  rose  odor,  which  is  not  altogether 
represented  by  attar  or  rose-water.  Rose  pomade  and 
its  alcoholic  extract  are  perhajis  the  finest  of  rose 
products.  What  is  known  as  the  Provence  rose,  a 
hybrid  or  variety  of  Rana  ceniifolia,  the  type  to  which 
the  cabbage  or  hundred-leaf  rose  of  old  gardens  and 
the  moss  roses  belong,  is  almost  exclusively  used  in 
France  and  also  in  Germany,  where  a  limited  quantity 
of  very  fine  attar  is  produced. 

The'  ccntifolia  ana  gallica  varieties  of  perfume  roses, 
as  well  as  a  hybrid  of  Rota  ruQ<)*a  under  the  name  of 
Rose  Porfum  de  L'Hay,  have  been  tried  in  this  country 
with  encouraging  results  as  far  as  facility  of  culture, 
quantity,  and  quality  of  perfume-content  are  con- 
cerned, but  the  economic  possibilities  of  rose-culture 
here  for  this  purpose  art*  far  from  being  worked  out  at 
this  time.  These  variet  ies  are  all  quite  hardy  and  may, 
without  doubt,  successfully  be  grown  over  a  vast 
extent  of  country,  though  for  practical  perfume-pro- 
duction the  warmer  climates,  coupled  with  abundant 
summer  moisture,  seem  to  be  needed.  Deep  fertile 
and  retentive  but  well-drained  clay  or  loam  soils  are 
best  adapted  for  rose-culture,  and  these  may  be  had  in 
abundance  in  the  Southern  and  Middle  Atlantic  states, 
where  the  future  rose  industry  of  the  United  States, 
when  it  becomes  a  commercial  possibility,  may  be 
expected  to  develop.  The  luxuriant  growth  of  roses  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  has  long  attracted  attention,  but 
exuberant  vegetation  does  not  always  imply  a  rich 
perfumery-content,  and  there  is  a  suspicion  that  the 
cool  fogs  of  the  coast  and  the  hot  aridity  of  the  interior 
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valleys  of  the  Pacific  States  do  not  favor  perfume- 
production,  however  stimulating  local  conditions  may 
be  to  vegetative  growth;  but  direct  experiment*  in 
this  connection  appear  to  be  lacking. 

The  centifolia  and  gallica  roses  have  practically  but 
..t,.  season  of  bloom  in  this  counln'.  They  are  covered 
with  flowers  in  May  or  June,  according  to  the  latitude 
id  which  they  arc  grown,  producing  only  occasional 
blooms  in  the  fall,  the  gallicaa  being  most  free  in  this 
respect ;  but  the  hybrid  with  R.  rugoaa  has  a  long  bloom- 
ing season,  with  repeated  crops  coming  on  in  late  sum- 
mer and  autumn.  This  peculiarity  might  be  of  advan- 
tage in  localities  where  labor  is  scarce,  as  a  smaller 
force  of  workers  could  care  for  the  same  amount  of 
V'kom  developing  over  a  longer  season.  The  perfume 
of  tbe  hybrid  rugosa  is  of  the  most  exquisite  quality 
and  tbe  yield  somewhat  greater  than  of  tne  older  types 
of  perfume  roses,  but  there  is  greater  difficulty  of 
propagation,  as  rugosa  varieties  are  increased  only  by 
budding  or  grafting,  while  the  centifolias  and  gafiicas 
are  freely  propagated  by  means  of  layers  or  cuttings. 


the  main  question  being  that  of  efficient  labor  for 
promptly  collecting  the  blooms  during  the  relatively 
short  productive  season.  It  requires  in  this  country, 
as  abroad,  fully  3,000  pounds  of  fresh  rose  petals  to 
produce  a  pound  of  oil,  valued  at  the  present  time  at 
$125,  or  more  if  of  really  high  quality.  The  value  of 
the  rose-water  represented  by  this  amount  of  oil  would 
be  considerably  greater. 

Tbe  oil  distilled  from  the  green  parts  of  the  common 
rose  geraniums,  Pelargonium  capitaium  (?)  and  P. 
Radula,  resembles  in  fragrance  the  oil  of  roses  and  is 
largely  used  as  a  substitute  for  it.  Although  generally 
not  sold  at  retail  under  its  own  name,  it  is  in  itself  a 
legitimate  perfume,  and  its  production  Bhould  be  under- 
taken in  this  country — only,  however,  in  the  South, 
where  the  long  season  admits  of  three  crops  of  leaves 
and  where  the  stumps  with  the  soil  heaped  around  them 
will  survive  the  winter.  The  largest  crop  is  to  be  had  on 
rich  lowland,  but  the  finest  quality  is  produced  on 
drier  and  less  fertile  ground.  In  France,  it  is  now  grown 
mainly  on  irrigated  land,  but  the  product  has  to  be 
ameliorated  by  the  admixture  of  oil  from  drier  loca- 
tions. The  rose  geranium  is  largely  grown  in  Algeria, 
and  in  Spain,  Sicdy,  and  so  on,  as  well  as  in  France. 


The  production  of  high-quality  rose-water,  rather 
than  attar,  appears  likely  to  be  more  profitable  in  this 
country,  as  tne  latter  requires  repeated  distillations,  or 
washing  out  by  ether  and  subsequent  evaporation  of 
the  menstruum,  and  realizes  a  relatively  less  price  in 
market  on  account  of  competition  with  adulterated 
imported  oils  and  synthetic  imitations. 

The  type  of  rose  bloom  best  suited  for  perfume  pur- 
poses is  semi-double,  with  large,  thick  petals  that  can 
engily  he  collected,  rather  than  the  more  showy  varie- 
ties with  full  disks  of  shorter  petals  so  crowded  that 
they  hide  the  pistils.  Many  of  the  latter  varieties 
powess  exquisite  fragrance  and  possibly  a  satisfactory 
oil-content,  but  are  seldom  sufficiently  vigorous  or 
free  in  bloom  to  offset  tbe  added  difficulty  of  manipula- 
tion. In  a  field  trial  of  "Princess  Bonnie,"  one  of  the 
most  fragrant  of  American-raised  hybrid  tea  roses, 
not  enough  blooms  could  be  collected  at  a  given  time 
for  a  practical  distillation.  New  varieties  will  be  de- 
veloped especially  adapted  to  the  purpose  as  interest 
m  row-perfume  production  increases,  and  those  with 
peculiarly  attractive  odors  may  become  available  for 
|he  grease  process,  when  not  altogether  suited  for 

The  culture  of  perfume  roses  and  the  extraction  of 
it  no  difficulties  to  American  skill, 


Geranium  oil,  in  turn,  has  its  substitutes,  among  which 
the  oil  of  lemon-grass  from  India  is  conspicuous. 

The  European  sweet  violet,  Viola  odorata,  affords 
the  finest  example  of  a  favorite  type  of  odors  quite 
different  from  the  citrine  and  the  rose.  The  oil  of  the 
violet  itself  is  necessarily  so  exj>en.sive  as  to  be  little 
used.  The  large  amount  of  flowers  required  and  the 
amount  of  hand  labor  necessary  for  gathering  such 
small  flowers,  each  growing  on  a  separate  stem,  are 
apparently  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  extensive 
use  of  true  oil  of  violet.  Still  it  mny  be  presumed  that 
there  will  permanently  be  a  class  of  buyers  willing  to 
pay  the  necessary  cost  of  so  choice  a  perfume.  The 
violet  yields  its  full  fragrance  only  southward,  but  it 
must  be  grown  in  part  ial  shade.  When  labor  conditions 
admit,  true  violet  perfume  may  be  produced  in  Cali- 
fornia and  in  the  South.  An  expert  grower  of  violets 
has  even  thought  that  they  might  be  grown  under  glass 
for  triLs  purpose. 

Of  the  same  general  type  and  in  some  wise  a  substi- 
tute for  violet  perfume,  is  that  of  Acacia  Farnatiana, 
the  "cassie"  of  the  French,  known  in  the  South  as 
"opopanax."  The  small  yellow  balls  of  flowers  are 
treated  by  the  grease  processes,  particularly  macera- 
tion. While  not  ranked  so  high  as  violet,  the  perfume 
is  in  entirely  good  standing  and  produced  m  1 
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quantities.  The  flowers,  dried  with  proper  care,  have  a 
market  value  for  sachets.  The  opopanax  tree  grows 
freely  in  Florida,  is  apparently  native  in  Texas,  and  is 
suited  to  the  climate  of  Arizona  and  southern  Cali- 
fornia. The  labor  of  picking  the  flowers  would  be  some- 
what expensive.  Several  other  acacias  are  eligible  for 
perfumer}'  use. 

To  the  same  group  belongs  the  perfume  of  orris-  or 
iris-root.  It  is  afforded  by  the  rootstoeks  of  three  spe- 
cies of  iris,  formerly  gathered  wild  and  now  cultivated 
near  Florence  and  at  other  points  in  Italy.  The  species 
are  Irisgermanica  (Fig.  1968,  Vol.  Ill),  /.  pallida,  and  /. 
florentina  (Fig.  2868),  the  first  of  these  being  our  com- 
mon garden  iris,  with  deep  blue  flowers,  the  second  a 
paler-flowered  species,  the  third  having  white  flowers. 
High  authority  affirms  that  the  use  of  the  first  two  spe- 
cies is  only  a  falsification,  and,  in  fact,  that  the  root  of 
/.  germanica  causes  serious  inflammations.  It  is  certain 
that  the  first  two  are  extensively  grown;  but  /.  floren- 
tina alone  appears  to  be  much  used  for  distillation. 
When  cultivated,  the  iris  is  generally  propagated  by 
root-division,  the  cuttings  being  placed  for  the  first 
vear  in  a  nursery,  afterward  set  in  rows  a  foot  apart. 
It  is  grown  in  stony  dry  soils  on  hillsides  or  mountains. 
The  crop  is  gathered  once  in  two  or  three  vears.  The 
cuticle  is  scraped  from  the  root,  which  after  ueing  dried 
in  the  sun  is  stored  in  a  dry  place  for  the  development 
of  its  fragrance.  This  is  wanting  in  the  fresh  root,  and 
does  not  reach  its  maximum  under  three  years.  W  in  n 
distilled,  the  root  yields  "orris  butter."  but  it  is  moro 
largely  used  in  the  form  of  an  alcoholic  tincture  or 
ground  up  for  sachets.  There  is  no  reason  why  orris- 
root  should  not  be  grown  in  many  parts  of  this  coun- 
try, but  the  returns  at  present  are  not  large. 

Another  important  group  of  perfumery  plants  con- 
sists of  several  members  ot  the  mint  family.  Pepper- 
mint and  spearmint  (Fig.  2359,  Vol.  IV)  can  hardly  be 
placed  in  the  perfumery  class,  but  lavender,  thyme,  and 
rosemary  could  not  easily  be  spared  from  the  per- 
fumer's resources.  Lavender  is  native  on  dry  slopes  in 
the  Mediterranean  region,  and  the  oil  is  most  largely 
produced  in  the  region  of  the  maritime  Alps.  The  plant 
has  been  introduced,  however,  into  some  of  the  southern 
counties  of  England  (Mitcham  and  Hitehin  being  the 
centers),  and  found  to  produce  there  an  oil  which  has 
commonly  been  regarded  as  far  superior  to  the  French, 
and  at  any  rate  is  different  in  kind  (see  Mentha).  The 
English  lavender  is  grown  in  light  and  well-drained 
calcareous  soils.  In  well-drained  ground,  lavender  will 
bear  some  cold,  especially  if  protected,  but  profit  can- 
not be  looked  for  far  north.  Lavender  of  the  French 
type  may  be  expected  to  succeed  in  California  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  trade-winds,  and  may  perhaps  not 
require  irrigation.  There  are  shallow  calcareous  soils 
in  the  "black  belt"  of  the  Gulf  States  which  might  per- 
haps yield  an  oil  like  the  English,  and  the  same  may  be 
true  of  some  tracts  northward  on  the  Pacific  slope. 
Lavender  is  treated  by  distillation,  and  it  is  said  in 
England  that  direct  contact  with  the  water  yields  better 
results  than  the  application  of  dry  steam.  (See,  also, 
lAtvanduia.) 

Thyme  (chiefly  the  garden  thyme,  Thymus  vulgaris) 
furnishes  a  perfume  particularly  suited  to  soaps  and 
imported  into  this  country  in  large  quantities.  Rose- 
mary has  a  stimulating  pro|x-rty  and  is  an  essential 
ingredient  in  Cologne  water.  Both  of  these  could  quite 
possibly  be  grown,  say  in  California,  but  might  not  be 
able  to  compete  well  with  the  spontaneous  product  of 
Europe. 

Some  notice  should  be  taken,  too,  of  the  rather  hum- 
ble group  of  odorous  plants  belonging  to  the  parsley 
family,  including  anise,  caraway,  and  fennel.  Not  only 
are  the  oils  of  thine  three  (chiefly  anise)  largely  imported 
but  also  their  seeds  (chiefly  caraway).  Caraway  runs 
wild  northerly,  fennel  has  established  itself  on  the  lower 
Potomac,  and  anise  could  doubtless  !*•  grown,  but 


there  is  no  reason  to  expect  large  profits  from  these 
plants. 

There  are  several  plants  deserving  consideration 
which  do  not  fall  into  any  of  these  groups.  One  is  the 
jasmine  (Jasminum  grandiftorum  ana  J.  tSambac) 
(Fig.  2808).  This  furnishes  almost  the  only  odor  which 
cannot  be  imitated  by  combinations  of  others.  The 
oil  of  jasmine  is  very  valuable.  The  plants  can  be 
grown  m  our  warmest  regions.  The  tuberose  furnishes 
another  choice  perfume  and  has  been  very  successfully 
grown  for  the  purpose  in  Florida  and  South  Carolina. 
(See  Polianthes.)  The  heliotrope  (Fig.  1801,  Vol.  Ill), 
jonquil  (Fig.  2448,  Vol.  IV),  and  mignonette  are  also  to 
be  named.  Of  a  quite  different  scent  from  any  of  these 
is  the  oil  of  bitter  almond,  so  important  for  fine  soaj**. 
Thus  so-called  oil  is  a  poisonous  compound  formed  in 
the  process  of  fermenting  the  cake  of  the  kernels  from 
which  the  fixed  oil  has  been  expressed.  Its  production 
should  be  considered  in  our  almond-growing  regions, 
especially  California. 

Several  tropical  grasses  of  the  genus  Cymbopogon, 
including  Cymbopogon  ScJurnantkus,  which  yields  the 
previously  mentioned  lemon-grass  oil,  are  of  easy  cul- 
ture in  Florida  and  the  Gulf  States  generally,  and 
doubtless  will  lie  largely  used  in  the  future  for  the  pro- 
duction of  fragrant  oils  having  a  wide  range  of  useful- 
ness, especially  in  the  form  of  combinations  for  scent- 
ing soaps.  Those  best  known  are  vetivcr,  Vrtiveria 
zizanioides,  citronella,  C  Nardus  and  the  true  lemon- 
grass,  C.  citratux,  not  possessing  the  geranium-like  odor 
found  in  C.  Schtrnantnus.  With  the  exception  of  veti- 
vcr, which  contains  the  fragrant  principle  in  the  roots, 
the  leaves  and  flowering  parts  of  the  Cymbopogon 
grasses  are  used  for  distillation. 

Of  our  native  growths  there  are  some  which  are 
already  utilized  as  the  source  of  scenting  materials.  The 
root  of  sassafras  is  or  has  been  distilled  in  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia,  and  in  other  northern  states, 
and  sparingly  southward.  Wintergreen,  Gaullhrria  pro- 
cumbent, is  distilled  in  small  quantity  in  several  eastern 
states,  but  has  very  largely  given  place  to  sweet  or 
cherry  birch,  Betula  lenta.  which  yields  a  similar  oil  with 
less  expense.  The  wood  of  the  red  cedar,  Juniperu* 
virginiana,  lias  long  been  distilled  in  Germany,  and 
latterly  in  this  country.  It  furnishes  a  finer  eedar-of- 
Lebanon  perfume  than  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  itself. 

Three  native  plants  representing  respectively  the 
thyme-like  and  citrine  odors, — widely  known  as  weeds 
but  amenable  to  cultivation  over  a  great  extent  of 
country, — are  wild  IxTgamot.  Monarda  punctata,  moun- 
tain mint,  Pycnanthemum  aliKucens  and  Canada  flea- 
bane,  Erigeron  canadenne.  The  first  two  yield  oils  use- 
ful for  soaps  as  well  as  for  the  production  of  thymol, 
now  a  valued  medicament,  while  the  latter  contains  a 
high  percentage  of  limonene  that  may  largely  displace 
turpentine  in  the  manufacture  of  agreeable  varnishes 
for  inside  uses. 

The  root  of  the  wild  ginger  or  Canada  snakeront, 
Antrum  canailrtute,  yields  a  fragrant  oil  quoted  in 
market  reports,  and  said  to  be  used  especially  for 
strengthening  other  perfumes.  The  sweet  goldenrod, 
Solidago  odora,  furnishes  an  oil  which  has  a  market 
standing.  The  rich  odor  of  the  yellow  jessamine  of 
the  South  has  been  successfully  extracted  in  Florida. 
The  common  market  perfume  of  magnolia  is  doubtless 
mostly  or  entirely  an  imitation,  and  the  same  is  proba- 
bly true  of  CUthra  alnifolia  perfume.  The  great  mag- 
nolia, Magnolia  grandifiora,  abounds  in  the  South,  but 
its  flowers  might  be  difficult  to  secure  in  quantity. 
Clethra  is  abundant  enough  in  the  Atlantic  Coast 
region,  but  some  difficulty  might  l>e  experienced  with  it 
owing  to  the  fact  that  only  apart  of  tne  flowers  in  the 
raceme  open  at  one  time.  The  flowers  of  the  swamp 
magnolia  or  sweet  bay,  Magiwlia  rirginiana  or  M. 
glauca  (Fig.  2298,  Vol.  IV),  should  be  tried.  The  spice 
bu->h,  Benzoin  vstivale,  affords  several  scents.  The  sweet 
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and  copious  bloom  of  Rhododendron  arborescent  in  the 

crab-apples  would  Iks  too  expensive,  considering  the 
difficulty  of  collecting  enough  petals.  The  bloom  of  the 
wild  grape  might  well  be  thought  of.  Many  of  our 
plants — these  are  only  examples — will  eventually  be 
tried  and  a  few  will  be  found  steadily  valuable.  It  is 
useless  to  expect  commercial  success  with  small  and 
scanty-flowered  plants  like  trailing  arbutus,  Epigxa 
reprns,  however  pleasing  in  their  natural  state. 

The  production  of  perfumery  oils  may  be  conducted 
on  large  farms  by  capitalists;  or  a  central  establish- 
ment may  contract  with  individuals  for  flowers,  and 
other  materials;  or  the  business  may  be  conducted 
cooperatively;  or  individuals  may  operate  on  a  small 
scale  in  connection  with  other  lines  of  farming.  Some 
competent  women  to  whom  other  avenues  are  closed 
may  find  this  work  available  and  congenial. 

Intending  experimenters  should  seek  further  informa- 
tion in  one  or  more  of  the  books  which  are  before  the 
public.  With  regard  to  methods  of  extraction,  Atkin- 
son's "Perfumes  and  Their  Preparation"  may  be  con- 
fidently recommended.  Sawer's  "Odorographia"  (espe- 
cially the  first  series)  is  valuable  both  to  the  extractor 
and  the  grower.  Picssc's  "Art  of  Perfumery"  will  also 
be  found  useful  on  both  sides  of  the  subject.  Gilde- 
meister  and  Hoffman's  "Volatile  Oils"  is  also  very 
valuable.  Also  consult  E.  S.  Steele's  article  on  "Per- 
fumery-Gardening" in  the  Yearbook  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1898.  Vol.  XXII, 
part  2,  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety (London,  1898)  contains  a  list  of  perfumes  and 
plants  that  yield  them,  and  also  a  list  of  books  on 
Perfumes.  E.  S.  Steele. 

\V.  Van  Fleet. f 

PERGOLA.  The  word  "pergola"  closely  interprets 
its  original  meaning:  from  the  Latin  "pergula,"  a 
projecting  roof,  shed,  or  vine  arbor,  from  "pergcre," 
to  reach  forward  or  project;  and  from  the  Italian 
"pergola,"  a  grape  which  remains  upon  its  trellis  all 
winter.  From  this  derivation  and  use  of  the  word,  it 
will  readily  be  seen  how  the  term  has  become  one  of 
common  usage  in  modern  garden  design,  rightly  or 
wrongly  to  designate  almost  any  type  of  arbor  or  vine- 
support  in  the  present-day  garden.  In  order  to  under- 
stand the  purer  and  hats  general  meaning  of  the  word, 
the  garden  vine-supports  may  be  divided  into  two 
kinds  or  types:  (1)  treillages,  decorative  or  otherwise, 
which  may  broadly  be  considered  as  designed  in  one 
simple  geometric  plane,  perpendicular  to  the  garden, 
their  dimensions,  height,  ana  length  being  determined 
only  by  their  use  and  detail  design;  and  (2)  pergolas 
ana  arbors,  designed  or  planned  in  three  planes,  having 
height,  length,  and  breadth,  and,  in  brief,  being  archi- 
tecturally conceived  tunnels  over  which  vines  are 
trained  or  grown,  the  arbor  and  the  pergola  differing 
only  in  the  detail  of  their  design. 

The  pergola  is  invariably  flat-topped,  its  semi-open 
roof  being  formed  either  by  rustic  poles  or  timbers  of 
varying  sue,  laid  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of  the 
structure,  or  by  similarly  laid  but  regularly  spaced 
rafters  or  timbers  of  definite  size  and  cut,  this  partially 
open  roof  being  supported  in  either  case  by  posts  or 
columns  of  an  architectural  character  equally  and 
oppositely  spaced.  In  simpler  description,  the  pergola  is 
a  horizontal  vine-support  raised  upon  piers  or  columns, 
each  of  the  latter  standing  free  and  independent  of  the 
other,  the  vines  being  encouraged  to  lie  flat  over  its  top. 

The  arbor,  in  distinction  from  the  pergola,  is,  in  its 
simplest  form,  a  treillage  or  vine-support  of  a  skele- 
tonized form,  with  sides  and  top  generally  alike,  its 
top,  or  roof,  being  flat  or  curved  as  its  design  may 
determine.  In  detail,  its  construction  consists  usually 
of  regularly  and  oppositely  spaced  wooden  posts  sup- 
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porting  not  over-thick  strips  and  rails  of  the  same 
material,  these  extending  horizontally.  Other  material 
than  wood  is  often  used  in  arlior-construction,  but  the 
design  and  character  remain  generally  the  same, — a 
skeletonized  tunnel  for  the  support  and  training  of 
vines  over  its  entire  surface.  Therefore,  while  similar 
m  origin  and  use  in  the  garden,  the  pergola  and  the 
arbor  must  not  be  confused  in  their  character  and 
design.  The  arbor  is,  in  fact,  a  development  of  the 
even  earlier-used  pergola,  which  in  medieval  gardening 
often  became  the  pleached  alley  (or  alle£),  and  in  the 
early  French  and  English  gardens  the  very  decorative 
and  often  complicated  tunnel  or  gallery  of  treillage. 

The  pergola  is  numbered  among  the  oldest  pieces 
of  garden  architecture  extant.  The  Egyptian  used  it  as 
a  covered  walk  from  one  part  of  his  domicile  to  another, 
or  to  his  garden  housej  Pompeii  and  ancient  Rome 
prove  its  constant  use,  V  itruvius,  describing  the  garden 
attached  to  tho  villa  of  Dioinedcs,  saying,  "behind  the 
fish  pond  ornamented  by  a  fountain,  there  was  a  plat- 
form over  which  vines  were  trained  on  a  wooden  frame- 
work supported  upon  six  columns  of  stucco. ' '  In  Italy,  the 
pergola  can  be  traced  through  the  various  transitions 
of  the  Italian  gardens  from  those  of  early  imperial  times 
through  the  medieval,  to  the  architectural  or  formal 
gardens  of  the  Renaissance  and  today.  In  the  great 
medieval  period,  the  pergola  and  the  cloister  were  often 
synonomous  in  use,  differing  only  in  the  material  of  their 
construction,  the  latter  being  largely  the  outgrowth 
and  development  of  the  former.  As  early  as  the  ocgin- 
ning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  pergola  was  in  com- 
mon use  in  France,  being  found  not  only  in  the  mag- 
nificent gardens  of  the  lungs,  but  as  a  feature  of  the 
smallest  town  gardens  of  Paris.  Riat,  in  his  most 
authentic  garden  history,  "L'Art  des  Jardins,"  care- 
fully notes  and  describes  the  use  of  the  pergola  at  this 
time;  Hill,  one  of  the  earliest  of  English  writers  on 
gardening,  in  his  "Gardener's  Labyrinth,"  published 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  claims  the 
pergola  to  be  "so  winded  that  the  branches  of  the  vine, 
melon,  or  cucumber,  running  or  spreading  all  over, 
might  shadow  and  keep  both  the  heat  and  the  sun 
from  the  sitter  there  under,  and  offer  him  cool  and 
shaded  passage."  William  Horman,  in  his  "Vulgaris," 
published  in  1519,  tells  us  that  "alleys  in  gardens, 
covered  with  vines,  do  great  pleasure  with_  the  shadow 
in  parchynge  heat,  and  clusters  of  grapis  maketh  a 
pleasant  walkynge  alley."  Thus,  in  brief,  it  will  be 
seen  that  tho  pergola  and  its  close  kin,  the  arbor,  have 
been  used  in  all  time  and  manner  of  gardening,  the 
earlier  English  colonists  bringing  both  to  America, 
where  their  popularity,  especially  of  late,  has  been  so 
great  as  often  to  cause  their  degeneration  in  design 
and  misconception  in  use. 

There  is  no  decorative  or  useful  feature  in  the  garden 
scheme  which  has  been  more  inadvisedly  used  than 
the  pergola.  Like  our  gardening,  which  has  naturally 
become  composite  and  therefore  often  impure  in  taste, 
so  the  |x>rgola  has  ticcome  subjected  to  all  manner  of 
diversity  in  use,  material,  and  design.  It  can  be  made 
an  excellent  motif  and  component  of  a  good  garden 
scheme,  if  properly  and  carefully  considered.  Its 
value  is  not  as  a  mere  floating  incident,  untied  and  non- 
related  to  some  stronger  element  or  to  the  frame  of  the 
garden.  It  must  l>e  given  a  "tying-together"  or  cor- 
ridor value  in  order  best  to  serve  and  express  its  use. 
The  garden  should  be  designed  in  a  manner  to  call  for 
its  use  as  a  covered  passage  l>etween  the  house  and 
the  garden  entrance:  or  to  connect  one  garden,  or 
of  a  garden,  with  another;  or  to  separate  garden 
garden,  offering  substitute  for  the  wall,  hedges,  or 
lattice,  which  might  otherwise  be  used;  or  allowed  to 
enframe  or  terminate  the  garden,  a  situation  in  which  it 
mav  often  be  used  to  fine  advantage  either  alone  or  in 
combination  with  a  garden  house  or  shelter;  but  it 
should  not  Iw  so  desigued  and  placed  as  to  serve  merely 
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as  an  isolated  decorative  garden  feature.  For  such  loca- 
tion and  use  there  is  the  garden  shelter,  the  tea-house, 
the  pavilion,  the  seat,  and  various  exedra,  far  more 
suitable. 

As  is  generally  the  case  with  all  decorative  garden 
motifs,  the  design  and  material  of  the  pergola  should  be 
in  strict  harmony  with  its  more  important  and  control- 
ling architectural  surroundings.  This  dues  not  mean, 
nor  does  it  necessarily  follow,  that  the  material  of  the 
pergola  should  be  like  that  of  the  house,  garden  wall, 
or  other  more  or  leas  important  adjacent  architectural 
features;  but  it  does  mean  that  its  architectural  char- 
acter or  style,  design,  and  scale,  must  be  determined 
and  dominated  by  that  common  to  the  entire  problem, 
and  its  material  be  in  harmony  or  at  least  reflective. 
The  designer  or  builder  is  safest  when  he  considers 
not  only  his  pergola  but  all  of  the  architectural  features 
of  the  garden  as  details,  the  character  of  which  are  to  be 
largely  determined  by,  or  closely  interrelated  with,  tho 
arcnitectural  treatment  of  the  garden  and  its  environ- 
it  as  a  whole.   Materials  and 


expression  may  vary  with  personal  taste,  but  archi- 
tectural period  and  style  cannot,  for  with  a  lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  proper  architectural  relation 
between  the  interrelated  parts  of  a  garden  comes  a 
breaking  down  of  one  of  the  most  important  principles 
of  garden  or  other  composition,  namely  unity  of  idea. 

While,  of  course,  there  can  be  no  rules  governing 
the  dimensions  of  pergolas,  the  relation  of  width  to 
height  is  most  important,  as  is  the  relation  of  height 
to  length.  The  scale  may  be  cither  human  or  relative. 
The  width  of  a  pergola  or  arbor,  however,  is  seemingly 
best  when  slightly  greater  than  its  height,  for  if  less  it 
will  appear  stiltea  and  in  poor  proportion.  From 
diagrams  A  to  R  in  Fig.  2869,  it  will  readily  be  seen 
that  (A),  showing  a  proportion  of  4  to  3  is  less  pleasing 
than  (B),  4  to  4,  or  even  (C),  4  to  5.  When  the  width 
increases  noticeably  over  the  height,  as  in  (D)  4  to  6, 
or  (C)  4  to  7.  there  is  a  resultant  weakening  in  propor- 
tion. Ah  for  length,  this  of  course  is  determined  by  the 
individual  problem,  but  in  no  case  should  the  length 
be  merely  equal  to,  or  less  than,  the  width  or  height. 

In  summary,  the  dimen- 
sion of  the  pergola  should 
produce  a  form  of  suffi- 
ciently dominant  and 
pleasing  horizontal  and 
perpendicular  dimensions 
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In  regard  to  plant  ma- 
terials used  in  connection 
with  pergolas,  the  effect 
sought  is  that  tho  pergola 
shall  count  as  a  support 
for  vines;  the  variety  and 
kind  of  growth,  however, 
must  naturally  lx>  deter- 
mined by  the  exigencies  of 
the  particular  case.  Vines 
of  fine  and  delicate  foli- 
age, flower,  and  fruit  are 
better  suited  to  the  deli- 
cate arbor  or  treillagc,  and 
the  larger-leaved,  more 
heavily  fruited  vines  to  the 
architecturally  stronger 
and  coarser  pergola.  Also, 
vines  with  coarse  and 
woody  steins,  such  as  the 
wistaria,  the  grape,  the 
bittersweet  ana  the  like, 
are  better  adapted  to  the 
true  use  of  the  pergola,  as 
a  rack  U|xm  which  vines 
he,  not  a  treillage  or  sup- 
port up  which  thev  climb 
or  agoinst  which  they  are 
trained. 

Bryant  Fleming. 

PERfCOME  (from  the 
Greek  for  around,  and  titft, 
from  the  tuft  of  hairs 
around  the  achene).  Com- 
posite. A  small  group  of 
hardy  perennials  grown 
for  their  golden  yellow 
conspicuous  flowers. 

Strong-scented  much- 
branched  herbs  with  long- 
acuminate  Ivs.  and  numer- 
ous heads  in  a  terminal 
eorymbiform  cyme:  in- 
volueral    bracts  slightly 


by  their 
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nnoon  terriers.  It  is  sometimes 
miller  or  other  white-lvd.  plants 
The  foliage  has  an  odor  sup 
Japan  the  perilla  is  of  econoi 


thus  forming  a  bell-shaped  cup:  disk-fls.  sticky,  the 
anthers  much  exserted:  achenes  villous  and  filiate. — 
There  are  only  2  known  species,  both  of  W.  N.  Amer. 
The  genus  is  of  little  horticultural  importance  and  is 
offered  only  by  dealers  in  western  native  plants.  The 
showy  golden  yellow  fls.  are  not  unattractive. 

caudata,  Gray.  Lvs.  opposite,  long-petioled,  triangu- 
lar-hastate with  crenate  or  entire  margins,  the  apex  and 
comet imes  the  basal  lobes  long,  caudate-acuminate: 
heads  many,  the  fls.  conspicuously  longer  than  the 
involucre.  Rocky  canons  in  the  mountains,  Colo,  to 
New  Mex.  and  Ariz.— Useful  in  dry  or  exposed  places. 

N.  Taylor. 

PERtLLA  (said  to  be  a  native  name  in  India;  by 
others,  a  Greek  and  Latin  proper  name).  LabiAUe. 
Herbs,  one  of  which  is  sometimes  grown  for  the  col- 
ored foliage. 

Erect,  with  opposite  lva.  and  small  fls.  in  whorls  of 
2  that  are  aggregated  into  axillary  and  terminal  simple 
or  panicled  racemes:  calyx  bell-shaped,  5- toothed,  much ' 
enlarged  and  gibbous  In  fr.;  corolla  short-tubed,  the 
tube  not  exceeding  calyx,  limb  oblique  and  somewhat 
unequally  5-lobed:  stamens  4,  erect  and  separate;  disk 
represented  by  a  large  gland;  style  2-parted. — Two  or 
H  species,  Himalaya  region  to  China  and  Japan.  The 
plant  known  in  gardens  as  P.  nankinensis  is  distinct  by 
the  color  of  its  foliage.  The  lvs.  arc  a  dark  wine-purple, 
with  a  bronzy  luster.  These  colors  are  .more  or  less 
toned  with  green,  especially  in  young  plants.  It  is  an 
annual  herb,  growing  about  Us  ft.  high.  It  is  con- 
siderably used  in  subtropical  beds  and  for  the  back  of 
nbbon  borders.  It  is  sometimes  planted  next  to  a  dusty 

I  for  the  sake  of  contrast  , 
suggesting  cinnamon.  In 
— onomic  importance  for  the 

production  of  oil. 

Perdlas  need  a  sunnv  or  at  least  half-sunny  position. 
They  thrive  under  the  treatment  given  half-hardy 
annuals.  Sow  the  seeds  thinly  and  cover  nearly  an  inch. 
Avoid  planting  too  closely;  leggy  specimens  are  unat- 
tractive,  and  the  plant  has  a  tendency  to  become  weedy. 
The  flowers  are  inconspicuous  and  produced  in  autumn. 
Before  the  introduction  of  the  colcus,  this  plant  was 
much  used  as  an  ornamental  flower-garden  plant,  but 
in  our  warmer  summers  it  is  displaced  by  the  more 
brilliantly  colored  and  free-growing  forms  of  that  plant. 

frutescens,  Brit,  (dcimum  frutfseeru.  Linn.  P. 
orymmdt*.  Linn.  Mentha  jxrMoldts  Willd.).  The 
typical  form  has  I  vs.  green  on  both  sides  and  is  worth- 
lew  for  gardens.  Annual :  lvs.  opposite,  rarely  speckled 
with  brownish  purple,  only  slightlv  wrinkled,  base 
wedge-shaped  or  narrow;  blade  broadly  ovate  or  round- 
ish, pointed  or  blunt,  hairy  or  not,  dentate  or  variously 
cut  at  the  margin.  In  the  wild,  it  is  a  coarse  often 
shaggy  plant,  2-4  ft.  high,  with  lvs.  3-6  in.  long,  petioles 
1^3  in.  long:  racemes  3-8  in.  long;  corolla  white  or  red- 
dish. 2  lines  long;  fruiting  calyx  about  Vjin.  long. 
Himalayas,  Burma,  China,  Japan.  B.M.  2395. — 
>pannfcly  run  wild.  Following  are  new  combinations. 

Var.  nankinelnsis,  Bailey  (P.  nankin  ingix,  Dccne. 
r  ocynuMas  var.  nankinhuis,  Voss).  Slightlv  hairy, 
rarely  glabrous:  lvs.  dark  purple-brown,  with  a  bronzy 
luster;  base  wedge-shaped  (rounded  in  strong-growing 
specimens);  blade  ovate,  acute,  coarsely  and  deeply 
saw-toothed,  margin  wavy.  Seedlings  are  sometimes 
green.  R.H.  1852:00;  1879,  p.  272.  Forms  of  this 
janety  are:  (1)  Var.  laxiniata,  Bailey  (P.  laciniAla,  Hort. 
r  nanhnenns  fbhit  aUopurpureut  lacinidlis,  Hort.), 
has  vs.  cut  nearly  to  the  middle,  foliage  undulate, 
wnnkkd  or  crisped.  Colors  said  to  be  more  intense. 
Intro,  about  1872.  P.G.  2:77.  (2)  macropnylla,  Bailey 
r.  nankinensi*  macrophyUa  compdeta,  Hort.),  is  a 
large-lvd.  form  characterized  by  its  almost  "bell- 
«haped"  form.  The  lvs.  are  wavy-fringed.  Habit  com- 
P*rt  (3)Var.eUtior,Bailey(P.. 


rlatior,  Hort.  Benary),  iaatallerform  of  var.  macrophyOa. 
(4)  Var.  variegaU,  Bailey  (P.  nankincrung  foliis  varie- 
gatit,  Hort.),  differs  in  having  the  foliage  spotted  with 
white.  (5)  Var.  microphylla,  Bailey  (P.  nankinhuis 
microphylla  nigricans,  Hort.),  is&small-lvd.  form  intro. 
about  1899.  Wiliielm  Miller. 

L.  U.  B.f 

PERfPLOCA  (Greek,  around,  and  to  twine;  alluding 
to  the  twining  habit).  Ancltpiatlacvx.  Ornamental 
vines  grown  for  the  handsome  glossy  foliage  and  the 
fragrant  flowers  appearing  in 
summer. 

Twining  or  upright  decidu- 
ous or  evergreen  shrubs, 
glabrous,  with  milky  juice: 
lvs.  opposite,  entire,  without 
stipules:  fls.  in  axillary  or 
terminal  cymes;  calyx  5- 
lobed;  corolla  5-parted,  bear- 
ing inside  at  the  base  a  5-  or 
10-lobed  crown;  stamens  5. 
with  very  short  filaments  and 
with  the  anthers  connected 
at  the  apex  and  villous;  stylo 
short,  with  broad  stigma:  fr. 
consisting  of  2  follicles,  con- 
taining numerous,  small, 
winged  seeds. —  About  12 
species  from  S.  Eu.  to  Trop. 
Afr.,  China  and  E.  India. 

The  periplocas  in  cultiva- 
tion have  dark  green  and 
glossy  leaves  and  dull-colored 
fragrant  flowers  followed  bv 
long  and  slender  pods.  P. 
septum  has  proved  perfectly 
hardy  as  far  north  as  Mas- 
sachusetts and  P.  grxca  is 
hardy  north  to  New  York, 
and  can  be  grown  even  in 
Canada  when  trailing  on  the 
protected  during  the  winter, 
drained  soil  and  prefer  sunny 

suited  for  covering  arbors,  trclliswork  and  trunks  of 
trees.  Propagation  is  by  seeds  or  by  greenwood  cut- 
tings in  summer  under  glass;  also  by  layers. 

gr&ca,  Linn.  Silk-Vine.  Deciduous  shrub,  twi- 
ning to  40  ft.:  lvs.  petiolcd,  ovate  to  oblong-lanceolate, 
acuminate,  dark  green  and  glossy  above,  in. 
long  and  1-2  in.  broad:  fls.  in  loose,  long-peduncled 
cymes,  brownish  purple  inside,  greenish  at  the  margin 
and  outside,  1  in.  across:  corolla-lobes  oblong,  spreading, 
villous;  crown  with  5  slender  thread-like  incurved  gla- 
brous appendages:  follicles  narrow,  about  4  in.  long. 
July,  Aug.  S.  Eu.,  W.  Asia.  B.M.  2289.  B.R.  803. 
L.B.C.  14:1389.  Gn.  34,  p.  78.— A  vigorous  and  high- 
growing  climber  with  handsome  dark  green  and  shining 
foliage  remaining  unchanged  until  late  in  fall.  Under 
the  name  of  P.  anoustifolia  a  narrow-lvd.  form  is  some- 
times cult.,  which  is  P.grrca  var.  angurtifolia,  Jag.  The 
true  P.  angmtifolia,  Labi  11.,  is  synonymous  with  P. 
Ispvigata,  Ait.,  from  the  Canary  Isls.  and  N.  Afr.,  with 
persistent  lvs.  and  pubescent  appendages  of  the  crown. 

sepiuxn,  Bunge.  Fig.  2870.  Lower  and  slenderer 
than  the  preceding  species:  lvs.  lanceolate,  long-acumi- 
nate, dark  green  and  glossy  above,  paler  beneath,  2- 
3^  in.  long  and  \i~K'm.  broad:  fls.  in  few-fld.  cymes, 
similar  to  those  of  the  preceding  species,  but  smaller, 
about  Jiin.  across  and  with  revolute  corolla-lobes:  fol- 
licles 4-5  in.  long.  June,  July.  N.  China. 

Alfred  REnnER. 

PERISTERIA  (Greek,  dove,  fr  om  the  form  of  the 
column  and  wings).  Orchid&ceje.  A  group  of  stately 
South  American  pseudobulbous  warmhouae  orchids. 

leaves  large,  plicate,  unfolding  successively:  fl.- 


2870.  P^'Pf£«  ' 

ground  and  somewhat 
They  thrive  in  any  wcll- 
aitiona;  they  are  well 
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spikes  tall,  erect  or  hanging;  fls.  nearly  globular  or  cup- 
shaped,  of  a  waxy  texture,  with  broad  concave  segms. 
The  genus  is  distinguished  from  the  related  genera 
Gongora,  and  the  like,  by  the  curious 
shape  of  the  fabellum  and 
The  base  of  the 


pendulous,  from  the  base  of  the  peeudobulb,  b 
many  as  20  fls.;  fls.  globular  in  outline,  \\4  in. 

white  outside,  tinged  with  rose 


m  (hypoehil) 
united  with  the  column  by 
broad  wings  (pleuridia). 
The  upper  part  of  the 
labellum  (epichil)  is  mov- 
ably  joined  to  the  hypo- 
ihil.— Five  spccieB,  of 
which  2  arc  commonly 
cult. 

The  chief  factors  in 
growing  peristcrias  arc 
moisture  during  the  grow- 
ing period,  the  ideal  loca- 
tion being  in  proximity 
to  water,  in  a  temperature 
of  65°  to  70°  F.,  and  a 
decided  rest  when  growth 
is  completed.  The  grow- 
ing medium  should  consist 
of  two-thirds  fibrous  sod 
soil  and  one-third  peat 
and  sand,  an  addition  of 
dried  cow-manure  being 
beneficial.  The  pots  should 
be  well  supplied  with 
drainage.  When  the  plant, 
is  growing  freely,  water 
occasionally  with  organic 
fertiliser  until  the  growth 
is  completed.  Then  reduce 
the  water-supply  to  induce 
flowering  when  the  young 
growth  appears.  An  ex- 
cellent specimen  of  P,  elata 
in  the  Missouri  Botanical 
Garden  recently  produced 
a  flower-spike  3  feet  6 
inches  high  and  produced 
twenty  well-formed  flow- 
era.  From  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  spike  until 
the  last  flower  opened, 
covered  a  period  of  three 
and  a  half  months.  This 
noteworthy  specimen  was 
grown  over  a  tank  of  water,  in  a  house  of  miscellaneous 
warmhouse  plants,  and  organic  manure  was  given  freely 
during  growth.  The  plant  was  then  transferred  to  the 
cactus  house  to  rest,  enough  water  was  given  to  prevent 
shriveling  of  the  pseudobulbs,  until  the  young  growth 
appeared  bearing  a  well-formed  flower-«pike:  it  was 
again  transferred  to  its  former  position  and  watered 
freely  to  develop  the  spike.  (G.  if.  Pring.) 

elata,  Hook.  Dove- Flower.  Holy-Ghost-Flower. 
Fig.  2871.  Pseudobulbs  4-5  in.  high,  bearing  several 
strongly  veined  Ivs.  2-3  ft.  high:  fl.-st.  3-4  ft.  high: 
fls.  in  a  raceme  covering  about  one-third  the  length  of 
the  tl  -t.dk,  cup-shaped,  creamy  white,  wax-like  and 
fragrant,  2  in.  across;  sepals  broadly  ovate  to  rotund; 
petals  more  delicate;  labellum  fleshy,  broadly  obovate, 
truncate,  sprinkled  with  deep  purple;  column  with  large, 
curious  wings,  supposed  to  bear  resemblance  to  a  dove. 
June-Sept.  Panama.  B.M.  3116.  Gng.  5:151.  V. 
8:163.  Gn.  12,  p.  153;  30,  p.  574;  42,  p.  324.  R.H. 
1876,  p.  133;  1877:110. — The  labellum  and  wings  of 
the  column  are  sometimes  spotted  with  purple.  Intro, 
into  cult,  in  1826. 

pendula,  Hook.  Pseudobulbs  ovate-oblong,  4-5  in. 
high,  bearing  lanceolate,  strongly  veined  lvs.: 


2871 

Gboat  plant. 


(Flower  X  H) 


fragrant,  greenish  w 

thickly  dotted  with  purple  within;  .wU..u.™ 
cave,  united  at  base;  petals  rather  smaller;  labellum 
fleshy,  curiously  shaped,  inclosed  within  the  fl.  Guiana. 
B.M.  3479.  G.C.  II.  25:116.— Requires  tropical  treat- 
ment, but  rarely  flowers  in  cult. 

cerina,  Lindl.  Pseudobulbs  oblong-ovoid,  up  to  3  in. 
long,  3— 4-lvd.:  lvs.  oblong-lanceolate,  up  to  1  ft.  long: 
scape  pendulous,  short,  bearing  a  dense  raceme  of  6-10 
fls.;  fls.  about  1  in.  across,  pale  lemon-yellow,  waxy; 
sepals  and  petals  broadly  ovate,  concave;  lip  3-lobed, 
the  acute  lateral  lobes  ovate,  the  midlobe  emarginate, 
inflexed,  the  margin  crisped.  Cent.  Amer.  B.R.  1953. 


P 

S-KVfld.-  fls.  tight  brownish 
brown,  the  front  lobe  of  Up 
elliptic-oblong,  obtu.-ush.  Vi 
•Acinet*. 


,  densely  spotted  with  reddish 
sh  crimson:  sepal*  and  potato 
L.  207.—/*.  HtimboUtii.  LincU. 

George  V.  NAaH.f 

PERfSTROPHE  (Greek,  peri,  around,  and  itrophoa, 
belt;  alluding  to  the  involucre).  Acanth&cex.  Green- 
bouse  plants,  grown  for  the  bloom. 

Erect,  branched  or  loosely  creeping  herbs  or  half- 
ahrubby:  lvs.  entire:  fls.  solitary  or  in  clusters  of  2-3 
surrounded  by  an  involucre,  in  loose  cymes  or  cymose 
panicles,  or  distant  on  slender  branches;  bracts  of  the 
involucre  narrow;  calyx  deeply  5-parted,  shorter  than 
the  bracts,  scariose  or  hyaline;  corolla-tube  long,  slen- 
der, slightly  enlarged  above,  limb  deeply  bilabiate,  the 
posterior  lip  narrow,  erect,  concave,  entire  or  emargi- 
nate, lower  lip  spreading,  apex  3-parted;  stamens  2,  a 
little  shorter  than  the  corolla-lips;  anthers  2-celled; 
sterile  stamens  none;  style  filiform:  caps,  oblong,  con- 
tracted into  a  solid  stalk. — About  15  species, 
from  Trop.  Afr.  and  India  to  the  Malay  Isls., 
pines,  and  Austral. 

The  plants  are  cultivated  like  iacobinias  or  [ 
of  the  same  family.  Cuttings  taken  at  any  time 
the  wood  is  soft  will  root  in  a  warm  bed  in  three  to 
four  weeks,  after  which  the  potted  plants  may  be 
removed  to  a  house  of  lower  temperature.  They  require 
a  rich  loam  mixed  with  some  leaf-mold,  and  plenty  of 
air. 

specidsa,  Noes 
(J  Htticia  Kpeeidm, 
Roxbg.).  Fig. 
2872.  The  plant 
erect,  spreading 
and  branched,  be- 
coming 2-3  ft. 
high :  lvs.  oppo- 
site, petioled, 


smooth:  fls.  in 
of  2-3  on 
branches, 
violet-purple,  \}i 
in.  long.  Blooms 
for  a  long  period  in 
winter.  India.  B. 
M.  2722.  L.B.C. 
20:1915.  B.2:74. 
Gn.  73,  p.  42. — A 
ot-plant  of 
ushy  compact 
habit  when  well 
grown.  Good  for 
the  window.  Usu- 
ally thrives  beat 
in  partial  shade. 

angustifdlia, 
Nees.  Plant 
erect,  very 
branched : 
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branches  nearly  horizontal,  pubescent  above:  lvs. 
Luwwlate,  pointed  at  both  ends:  fls.  sparse,  in  terminal 
cymes,  rose-colored.  Flowers  freely.  Java.  Var.  a  urea 
nriegata,  Hort.,  has  the  center  of  the  lvs.  variegated 
with  yellow.  Useful  for  vases  and  basket*. 

IIeINRICH  HaSSELBHING. 

PERIWINKLE:  Vuwo. 

PERff£TTYA  (after  A.  J.  Pernetty,  1716-1801;  he 
accompanied  Bougainville  on  his  vovage  and  wrote  "A 
Voyage  to  the  Falkland  Islands").  Ericace*.  Orna- 
mental plants  grown  chiefly  for  their  attractive  vari- 
ously colored  and  profusely  produced  berries,  also  for 
their  neat  evergreen  foliage  and  white  or  pinkish 

Evergreen  shrubs:  lvs.  alternate,  short-netioled, 
wall,  usually  serrate:  fla.  axil lan,-,  usually  solitary  on 
slender  nodding  pedicels,  rarely  in  racemes;  calyx 
5-parted;  corolla  urceolate,  with  short  5-lobed  limb; 
rtamens  10,  the  anthers  Pawned  at  the  apex:  fr.  a 
5-celled  many-seeded  berry. — About  25  species  from 
Mex.  to  the  Magellan  region,  mostly  in  the  mountains, 
ind  1  species  in  Tasmania  and  New  Zeal.  Allied  to 
Gaultheria,  but  the  calyx  not  enlarged  and  rarely  fleshy 
after  flowering. 

The  pernetty  as  are  low  much-branched  shrubs  with 
dense  and  small  evergreen  leaves  and  small  nodding 
flowers,  followed  by  very  decorative  berries  varying  in 
color  from  white  to  purplish  black  or  bluish  black  and 
remaining  on  the  branches  all  winter.  These  exceed- 
atfclv  pretty  shrubs  are  great  favorites  in  England,  but 
are  little  known  in  this  country.  P.  mucronata  and  P. 
mputifolia,  the  hardiest,  are  probably  hardy  in 
sheltered  positions  as  far  north  as  New  York.  They  are 
well  suited  for  rockeries  and  borders  of  evergreen  shrub- 
beries and  also  make  verv  handsome  pot-plants.  They 
grow  best  in  a  peaty  and  porous  moderately  moist  soil 
and  prefer  sunny  positions,  but  seem  to  grow  almost 
a*  well  in  anv  other  well-drained  soil;  in  shade  they  will 
not  fruit  so  profusely  as  in  the  full  sun.  Propagation  is 
by  seeds  or  by  cuttings  of  half-ripened  wood  in  sum- 
mer under  glass;  also  by  means  of  layers  and  suckers. 

mucronAta,  Gaud.  (Arbutus  mueron&tus.  Linn.  f.). 
Much-branched  shrub,  to  2  ft.,  with  glabrous  or  spar- 
ingly hairy  branches:  lvs.  almost  2-ranked,  ovate  to 
ovate-oblong,  Bpiny-pointed,  serrate,  dark  green  and 
thming  above,  glabrous,  34u:.  long:  fls.  solitary, 
nodding  globose-ovoid,  white  or  slightly  tinged  pink, 
about  '-jin.  long,  on  pedicels  2-3  times  as  long  as  the 
fl.:  stamens  longer  than  the  ovary:  fr.  white  to  dark 
purple,  }■!- Vjin.  across,  red  in  the  typical  form.  Mav, 
June.  Magellan  region  to  Chile.  B.M.  3093;  8023. 
B  R.  1695.  L.B.C.  19:1848.  Gn.  23:389;  59,  p.  41. 
Gt.  31.  p.  214.  G.M.  40:811.  M.D.G.  1898:397.— 
Many  varieties  (P.  hybrida,  Zabel),  partly  originated 
by  hybridizing  with  the  following  species  are  cult,  in 
English  and  Dutch  nurseries,  mostly  differing  in  the 
color  of  the  fr.,  which  is  usually  indicated  by  the  name 
of  the  varietv,  as  vars.  alba,  atropurporea,  cocefnea 
(F.M.  1879:339),  lilacina  (P.M.  1879:339),  nigra, 
purpurea  (F.M.  1879:339),  rosea,  sanguines,  Hort. 
Alio  P.  Drummtmdii,  P.  Cummingii,  P.  speciosa,  P.Hori- 
bunda  (G.C.  II.  18:649  and  III.  28:465)  belong  here. 
P.  mverottata  and  its  varieties  are  among  our  most 
ornamental  fruiting  shrubs  in  wintertime,  when  they 
are  loaded  with  bright-colored  berries  contrasting  well 
with  the  dark  glossy  foliage;  they  are  also  very  hand- 
some in  spring  when  covered  with  their  numerous 
white  fls. 

Mgustifdlia,  Lindl.  (P.  mucronata  var.  anouMif&lia, 
Nichols.).  Closely  allied  to  the  preceding:  lvs.  lanceo- 
late to  linear-lanceolate,  usually  arched  backward, 
-raaller,  not  spiny-pointed:  fls.  somewhat  smaller,  on 
lender  pedicels;  anthers  twice  as  long  as  filaments; 
style  as  long  as  ovary.  May,  June.  Chile.  B.R.  26:63. 
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B.M.  3889.— The  plant  usually  cult,  under  this  name 
is  a  narrow-lvd.  form  of  the  preceding  species. 

P.  eilurnj.  Don.  Spreading,  shrub:  Iva.  oblong  to  narrow-oblong. 
serrulate,  H-l  in.  long:  0*.  solitary,  orate,  white:  tr.  almost  Itlark. 
Mex. — P.  e%l»4rU,  Lindl.,  not  Don.  J.ll.S.  1851,  p.  281*.  G.C.  II. 
10:S9.  and  111.  2H : 4«3.  belongs  probably  to  P.  f  ureas. — P.  firm*, 
Klotssch.  Upright  shrub:  lvs.  ovate  to  orate-laneeolate,  cilia te.  to 
1 »•»  in.  long,  fla.  in  axillary,  secund,  rather  dense  racemes:  fr.  brown- 
ish red.  Peru.  Chile.  B.M.  4920.—/'.  Pindandii,  DC.  Similar  to 
P.  murronatA.  but  Iva.  not  ■piny-lipped:  fr.  dark  purplish  blur, 
with  the  calyx-lobes  fleshy.  Vcnesuela  to  Chile.  B.M.  0204. 
— P.  pkiltyrtjrfMta.  DC.  Similar  to  P.  mucronata:  branch™  spa- 
ringly hiapid:  rorolla  ovate,  pubescent  inside;  anthem  twice-  as  long 
as  filaments.  Peru.  Chile. — P.  pildm,  Don  (Arbutus  pilosa.  Gra- 
ham). Prostrate  shrub,  with  densely  hiapid  branches:  Iva.  elliptic- 
oblong,  serrate,  to  *(in.  long:  fls.  ovate,  white,  military.  Mex. 
B.M.  3177.— P.  rupUula.  Phil.  Closely  allied  to  P.  mucronata:  Iva. 
smaller,  with  few  minute  teeth:  fls.  on  pedicels  scarcely  twice  as 
Ion*  as  fl. ;  stamens  not  exceeding-  the  ovary-  Chile.  Sometime* 
cult,  as  P.  mucronata. — I'-  mjjwuWdes.  Schneid.  Supposed  hybrid 

Alfred  Rkuder. 
PER0 VSKIA  (after  B.  A,  Perovski,  about  1840,  gov- 
ernor of  the  Russian  province  Orenburg).  Also  spelled 
Perouwtia.  Labial*.  About  4  herbaceous  or  shrubby 
plants  from  Cent.  Asia,  allied  to  Salvia,  with  opposite 
serrate  or  pinnatifid  lvs.  and  rather  small  heterostylous 
fls.  in  whorls  usually  arranged  in  terminal  spikes:  calyx 
tubular-campanulate,  2-lipped;  corolla  2-lipped,  the 
upper  lip  unequally  4-lobed,  the  lower  undivided;  2 
sterile  and  2  fertile  stamens,  the  latter  with  2  distinct 
contiguous  anther-cells:  fr.  consisting  of  4  ovoid- 
oblong  nutlets  inclosed  by  the  calyx.  The  only  species 
in  cult,  is  P.  atriplicifdlia.  Benth.  Shrub,  to  5  ft.,  erect, 
of  aromatic  sage-like  odor  when  bruised:  sts.  hoary- 
tomentose:  lvs.  ovate-lanceolate  to  lanceolate,  acutisn, 
unequally  and  coarsely  serrate,  at  first  pubescent, 
finally  nearly  glabrous,  glandular,  l.H-2'4  in.  lone: 
fls.  blue,  about  '  jin.  long,  in  2-6-fla.  remote  whorls 
arranged  in  slender  spikes  forming  terminal  panicles 
1-1 *A  ft.  long;  calvx  densely  villous.  Aug.,  Sept. 
Afghanistan  to  W.  Himalayas  and  W.  Thibet.  B.M. 
8441.  R.H.  1905:3-14.  G.  33:511: 36:539.— Handsome 
shrub,  valuable  for  its  late  blue  fls.  forming  a  pleasing 
contrast  with  the  silvery  gray  sts.  Not  quite  hardy  N., 
but  if  killed  partly  back,  it  sends  forth  young  shoots 
which  will  flower  the  same  year.  It  prefers  sunny  posi- 
tions and  well-drained  loamy  soil.  Prop,  is  usually  by 
greenwood  cuttings,  which  grow  readily  in  summer 
under  glass.  Alfred  Rehder. 

PERSEA  (ancient  Greek  name  of  an  Egyptian  tree 
with  sweet  fruit;  derivation  unknown,  pmliably  from 
Perseus).  Lauract*.  Woody  plants  sometimes  grown 
for  ornament ;  and  one  of  them  yields  the  avocado,  one 
of  the  best  of  the  semi-tropical  fruits. 

Leaves  alternate,  entire:  fls.  small,  hermaphrodite, 
usually  in  panicles;  corolla  wanting,  the  calyx  deeply 
6-partcd;  stamens  usually  12,  in  4  series,  with  one 
series  sterile;  ovary  sessile  and  tapering  into  a  slender 
style  bearing  a  simple  stigma. — Shrubs  and  trees  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  tropics  and  subtropics,  most 
of  the  species  being  confined  to  S.  Amer.,  but  one  com- 
ing from  the  Canary  Isls.  and  a  few  from  S.  E.  Asia. 
As  defined  by  Bcntnam  &  Hooker,  the  genus  contains 
about  100  species,  but  Meissner  (DC.  Prodr.  15,  pt.  1, 
43)  distributes  some  of  the  species  in  other  genera  and 
retains  onlv  50  in  Persca.  Mez,  in  his  monograph  on  the 
American  "Lauracca*  (Jahrb.  Kdnigl.  Bot.  Gart.  1889, 
5.  135),  describes  47  American  species.  P.  gratismma, 
the  avocado,  widely  cult,  throughout  Trop.  Amer.  and 
elsewhere  for  its  fr.,  is  the  only  species  of  great  eco- 
nomic importance.  Others  are  of  ornamental  value,  and 
may  prove  useful  as  stocks  upon  which  to  bud  or  graft 
the  avocado,  although  experiments  have  not  been  very 
encouraging  up  to  the  present.  P.  Borbonia  grows  nat- 
urally as  far  north  as  N.  C;  P.  indicia  is  now  and  then 
seen  in  cult,  in  Fla.  and  Calif.  Some  of  the  Cent. 
American  tvpes  referred  to  P.  gratimmima  seem  distinct, 
and  may  be  found  to  constitute  good  species. 
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a.  Outer  calyx-lobes  distinctly  shorter  than  the  inner. 

Borbdnia,  Spreng.  (P.  carolinensit,  Nccs).  Red  Bat. 
Bull  Bay.  Tree,  reaching  40  ft.,  with  smoothish 
branches:  lvs.  2-3  in.  long,  oblong  to  Ianccolatc-ohlong, 
glabrous  and  deep  green  above,  glaucous  beneath:  fls. 
pubescent,  the  peduncles  of  the  clusters  shorter  than 
the  petioles:  fr.  a  small  blue  drupe.  Woods,  N.  C.  to 
Fla. — A  handsome  evergreen,  with  wood  useful  for 
cabinet  work  and  other  purposes. 

aa.  Outer  calyx-lobes  equaling  the  inner,  or  very  nearly  so. 

indtca,  Spreng.  Handsome  tree,  with  elliptic-oblong 
or  lanceolate-oblong  attenuate-acute  glabrous  lvs.,  3-8 
in.  long:  panicle  3-6  in.  long,  the  peduncles  compressed, 
and  the  branches  3-5-8d.,  the  fls.  white  and  1 ,; in.  long: 
fr.  scarcely  fleshy.  Canary  Isla.,  Madeira,  and  the 


generally  grouped  into  three  types,  which  may  be 
tinguished  as  follows: 


a.  Lts.  anise-scented:  skin  of fr.  thin  and  soft  

1.  Mexican  type 

aa.  Lts.  not  anise-scented:  skin  of  fr.  thick. 

B.  Surface  of  fr.  usually  smooth;  Mkin  leathery, 
usually  not  more  than  fain,  thick;  seed-coats 
ently  distinct,  the  outer  one  adhering  to 

"-rani;/;  cotyledons  often  rough  

2.  Wert  Indian  type 
of  fr.  usually  rough  or  warty; 


2X3 


I  the  nearly  sm> 
.3. 


•  Gaertn.f.  (P.  americdna,  Mill.).  Avocado. 
Alligator  Peak.  Ahtjacate.  Agcacate.  Avocat. 
Avocato.  Abacate.  Fig.  2873;  Figs.  445,  446,  Vol.  I. 
A  large  tree,  commonly  with  broad  crown  up  to  60  ft.: 
lvs.  oblong-lanceolate  or  elliptic-lanceolate  to  oval  or 


gratissima.- 

(XM 


obovate,  4-10  in.  long,  2-6  in.  broad,  apex  acute  or 
shortly  acuminate,  sometimes  almost  blunt,  the  base 
acute  to  truncate,  frequently  rounded,  surface  gla- 
brous above,  usually  somewhat  glaucous  with  the  vena- 
tion prominent  below;  petiole  H-2  in.  long,  canalicu- 
late above:  fls.  shortly  pedicellate,  in  broad  compact 
panicles  at  the  ends  of  the  young  branchlets,  about 
%in.  across,  greenish,  the  calyx-lobes  oblong-lanceolate, 
acute,  slightly  concave,  finely  pubescent;  fertile  sta- 
mens 0,  in  3  series,  each  stamen  of  the  inner  series 
bearing  just  above  its  base  2  oval  flattened  orange- 
colored  glands;  filaments  slender,  finely  hairy,  the 
anthers  oblong-ovate,  dehiscing  by  4  valves  hinged 
distally,  the  2  outer  series  dehiscing  extrorsely,  the 
inner  series  with  the  2  distal  valves  extrorse  and  the 
proximal  pair  introrse;  staminodes  3,  flattened,  orange- 
colored;  ovary  ovate-elliptic,  the  style  slender,  attenu- 
ate, finely  pubescent:  fr.  a  large  fleshy  drupe,  commonly 
pyriform,  ovate  or  spherical,  2-8  in.  long,  green, 
maroon  or  purple  in  color,  the  epicarp  membranous  tc 
thick  and  woody,  mcsocarp  soft,  yellow,  and  buttery; 
seed  1,  large,  conical  to  oblate,  inverted,  exalbuminous, 
with  2  thin  seed-coats  often  distinct.,  reticulated. 
Certainly  indigenous  in  Mex.  and  Cent.  Amer.,  extend- 
ing perhaps  to  X.  S.  Amer. 

The  avocado  is  cultivated  commercially  in  Florida 
and  California,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  tropical 
America.  See  Avocado.  Several  distinct  forms  are 
known  in  cultivation,  some  of  them  having  been  con- 
sidered botanical  varieties  by  certain  botanists.  The 
horticultural  varieties  grown  in  the  United  States  are 


Occasional  forms  will  be  found  which  are  difficult  to 
classify  by  the  above  key.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the 
Guatemalan  type,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties 
in  California  with  the  skin  no  thicker  than  in  some 
varieties  of  the  West  Indian  type,  and  nearly  as 
smooth.  These  can  usually  be  distinguished,  however, 
by  the  character  of  the  seed  and  its  coats.  Solano  and 
Blakeman  may  be  mentioned  as  smooth-skinned  exam- 
ples of  this  class.  Trees  of  the  Guatemalan  type  usually 
have  darker-colored  foliage  than  those  of  the  West 
Indian,  and  ripen  their  fruit  from  January  to  April, 
while  the  West  Indian  ripens  from  July  to  November. 
Tin-  Guatemalan  type  is  considerably  the  hardier  of 
wo.  Both  are  greatly  exceeded  in  hardiness  by 
the  Mexican  type,  which  has  been  known  to 
withstand  temperatures  of  18°  to  20°  without 
serious  injury.  Chappelow,  Canter,  and  Harman 
are  varieties  of  this  type  well  known  in  Cali- 
fornia, where  they  originated.  This  type  is 
exceedingly  common  in  northern  Mexico;  the 
Guatemalan  type  is  found  in  southern  Mexico 
(whence  are  derived  many  of  the  varieties  culti- 
vated in  the  United  States),  Guatemala,-  and 
doubtless  in  other  Central  American  states.  The 
West  Indian  type  is  the  commonest  one  in  Flor- 
ida, Cuba,  and  the  West  Indies  in  general,  and 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  South  America.  The 
lorida  varieties,  Trapp  and  Pollock,  are 
representatives  of  it. 

P.  .rymifMia,  Cham,  &  Kehleet..  U  now  considered  to  be  a  form 
of  P.  Kratissima;  it  is  the  typo  with  anise-swrnted  Ivb.  and  small, 
thin-skinned  frs.  described  above  aa  Mexican.  Mea  recociiiscs  it 
as  a  botanical  variety,  and  describes  it  along  with  another  variety. 
P.  gmtUrima  v«r,  .S<-Jiicdi<ina,  also  indigenous  to  Mex. — The  hardy 
avocado  or  yas  of  San  Jose.  Costa  Rica,  has  been  referred  by 
Werclde  to  P.  friaida,  land.,  but  this  name  is  of  doubtful  validity. 
The  fr.  is  figured  by  Collins  (Bull.  77,  Bur.  PI.  Ind.),  and  is  said  to 
be  of  possible  value  for  hybridisation  with  more  tender 
It  is  spherical,  about  3  in.  diain.,  with  a  i 
Nees,  and  P.  MrymiAna,  Nccs,  arc  ti 

been  iotro.  to  the  V.  8.  from  Chile.  p         PopejvoE  f 

PrtRSICA: 

PERSICARIA:  Polwmum. 

PERSIMMON.  Interesting  and  valuable  edible 
fruits. 

Of  edible  persimmons,  two  distinct  types  are  grown 
in  this  country, — Diospyros  virginiana,  the  native 
species,  and  D.  Kaki,  the  Chinese-Japanese  specie*, 
known  as  the  kaki.  The  latter  is  much  the  more 
improved,  and  is  the  source  of  the  commercial  persim- 
mons. See  DuHtpyros.  Other  species  have  been  intro- 
duced, but  are  vet  under  experiment  (cf.  "Yearbook, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,"  1911,  page 
416). 

The  native  persimmon. 

The  American  persimmon  (Diospyros  virginiana)  is 
found  wild  in  most  of  the  southern  states  and  as  far 
north  as  :W°  latitude.  It  will  thrive  and  ripen  its  fruit, 
however,  as  far  north  as  Rhode  Island  and  the  Great 
Lakes.  The  fruit  is  little  known  except  to  those  who 
live  in  localities  in  which  it  grows  wild,  and  even  there 
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but  little  attention  has  been  Riven  to  it*  cultivation 
and  improvement.  The  tree  u  usually  of  small  aiie 
when  crown  in  the  open  ground,  reaching  a  height  of 
31)  to  30  feet ;  when  grown  in  the  forest,  it  often  reaches 
i  height  of  60  to  80  feet;  and  in  the  rich  alluvial  river 
Sot  tome,  from  2  to  3  feet  in  diameter.  In  exceptional 
cases,  it  may  attain  still  greater  size,  even  to  7  feet  in 
mrcumference  and  125  to  130  feet  high  ("Journal 
Heredity,"  November,  1915).  The  wood  is  hard  and 
elastic,  and  very  durable  when  used  for  inside  work  but 
it  will  rot  quickly  when  placed  under  ground. 

The  fruit  is  subglobose  and  ranges  in  size  from 
V,o2  inches  in  diameter,  depending  largely  on  the 
Dumber  of  seeds  which  it  contains,  although  seedless 
varieties  an  inch  in  diameter  are  sometimes  found. 
The  fruit  has  a  very  disagreeable  astringent  quality 
when  green,  but  this  disappears  in  most  varieties  when 
it  becomes  fully  ripe.  The  date  of  ripening  in  the  cen- 
tral states  vanes  from  August  1  to  December  1.  The 
old  notion  that  this  fruit  must  be  subjected  to  the 
action  of  frost  before  it  becomes  edible  is  erroneous; 
many  of  the  very  best  varieties  ripen  long  before  the 
appearance  of  frost,  while  others  never  become  edible, 
being  so  exceedingly  astringent  that  neither  sun  nor 
trust  has  any  appreciable  effect  on  them. 

The  persimmon  is  readily  propagated  from  seeds, 
which  should  be  procured  in  autumn  or  early  winter 
and  planted  in  the  same  way  as  peach  pits;  but  as  the 
seedlings,  especially  from  cultivated  varieties,  cannot  be 
rebed  upon  to  reproduce  themselves,  they  should  be 
budded  or  grafted  when  two  or  three  years  old.  This 
should  be  done  in  the  spring  as  soon  as  the  bark  will 
slip  freely.  Ordinary  shield-budding  works  well;  also 
annular-  or  ring-budding,  patch-budding,  and  chip-bud- 
ding. Large  trees  may  be  cleft-grafted,  and  small 
shoots  or  stocks  may  be  whip-grafted. 

This  tree  is  more  difficult  to  transplant  successfully 
than  almost  any  other  kind  of  fruit.  If  too  much  of  the 
long  tap-root  is  cut  off,  the  tree  will  be  sure  to  die. 
Transplant  in  the  autumn,  cut  back  most  of  the  top, 
but  preserve  as  much  of  the  root  as  possible,  and  plant 
in  a  deep  well-prepared  soil.  The  persimmon  will  do 
fairly  well  on  almost  any  land  not  too  wet,  but  it  will 
give  good  results  if  planted  on  a  rich  warm  soil,  well 
exposed  to  the  sunlight,  and  kept  well  tilled  for  the 
first  few  years  after  planting,  until  it  becomes  adapted 
to  its  new  surroundings.  The  orderly  growing  of  per- 
simmon trees  in  nurseries  will  remove  much  of  the  diffi- 
cult v  in  establishing  the  plantation.  The  tree  and  fruit 
are  little  attacked  by  insects  and  fungous  diseases. 

The  trees  should  be  planted  in  the  orchard  2  or  3 
inches  deeper  than  they  stood  in  the  nursery.  The 
trees  may  be  kept  low-headed  so  that  the  fruit  can  be 
picked  by  hand;  in  this  case,  they  may  stand  16  to  20 
feet  apart  each  way.  If  the  fruit  is  not  to  be  hand- 
picked  but  gathered  as  it  falls  and  size  and  quality  are  not 
so  important,  the  trees  may  stand  at  about  one-half  these 
distances.  As  the  roots  run  deep,  the  plantation  is 
adapted  to  other  crops  until  the  tree  require  the  space. 

Several  chance  seedlings  of  superior  size  or  quality 
have  received  names.  They  arc  small  fruits,  yellow  or 
reddish  in  color,  about  \\§  to  1  *^  inches  in  diameter. 
Sonic  of  the  forms  are  shown  in  Figs.  2X74  and  2SV75. 

For  a  general  horticultural  account  of  the  native 
persimmon,  see  W.  F.  Fletcher,  Fanners'  Bulletin  No. 
683,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  (1915), 
from  which  most  of  the  following  descriptions  of  varie- 
ties are  taken. 

Soon*  'Daniel  Boone).— Origin  Indiana,  where  it  ripens  dur- 
uvt  October  and  November;  form  round  tun  oblate,  sise  medium, 
eolar  yellow,  with  a  dull  blush  in  the  sun:  akin  rather  touch;  seeds 
ssmiruus:  flavor  sweet  but  not  rich:  quality  good. 

Bvmr— Origin  central  Kentucky,  where  it  ripens  rather  early; 
form  oblate,  sise  medium,  color  yellow;  practically  seedless;  flesh 
•oft;  quality  very  good. 

0t6*M. — Origin  Serantoo,  Mississippi,  where  it  ripens  during 
October  and  early  November;  form  roundish  oblate,  sise  medium 


to  large,  color  reddish  yellow:  skin  thin  and  touch:  seeds  numerous: 
flavor  sweet  and  rich;  quality  very  good. 

Early  Htarxni. — Introduced  from  Cartcrsburg,  Indiana,  where 
it  ripens  early  in  October;  form  round-ovate,  sise  medium,  color 
dull  yellow;  quality  k.»«I. 

Early  Golden. — Origin  Illinois,  where  it  ripens  in  September; 
form  oblong,  sise  medium  to  large,  color  yellow;  skin  thin;  seed* 
few,  flavor  sweet;  quality  very  good. 

Golden  Gem  (Fig.  2S7.V. — Introduced  from  Borden,  Indiana, 
where  it  ripens  from  August  to  October;  form  roundish  oblong, 
sue  medium  to  large,  color  dark  orange  to  red;  seeds  few,  flavor 
rich  and  sweet;  quality  good. 

Hxrkm. — Origin  Washington  County.  Indiana,  where  it  ripens 
In  October;  form  roundish  oblate,  sue  medium  to  large,  color  dark 
red;  akin  thin  and  tender:  seeds  few.  flavor  rich;  quality  very  good. 

Joetpkin*  (American  Honey,  Honey)  (Tig.  2875).— Origin  near 
BlufTton,  Missouri,  where  it  ripens  in  September;  form  roundish 
oblate,  sue  medium,  color  bright  yellow,  changing  to  pale  trans- 
lucent; akin  tough;  seed*  few.  flavor  sweet  and  rich:  quality  good. 

Kansas. — Introduced  from  Missouri,  where  it  ripens  in  Sep- 
tember; form  roundish  oblate,  site  rather  large,  color  yellow 
splashed  with  red;  flavor  rich;  quality  very  good. 


2874.  The  native/  persimmon,  Diospyrot  virginiana.  (  X  X) 


Marion  (Fig.  2K75). — Original  tree  found  near  Fulton,  Missouri, 
where  the  fruit  ripens  in  October;  form  roundish  oblate,  site  large, 
color  dull  red;  .-km  rather  tough;  seeds  few;  quality  good  though 
less  rich  than  some  other  kinds. 

Miller  (Fig.  2S7S).— Origin  Jackson  County,  Missouri,  where  it 
ripens  in  September;  form  roundish  oblate,  size  large,  color  red- 
dish yellow,  translucent;  akin  tough;  seeds  rather  numerous;  flavor 
sweet:  quality  good. 

Ruby  (Little's  Ruby)  (Fig,.  2x7.1). — Introduced  f  rom  Cartersburg, 
Indiana,  where  it  ripens  during  September  and  for  some  time  later; 
roundish  oblate,  small  to  medium,  yellowish  red,  shading  to  deep 
red;  skin  tender;  seeds  few,  flavor  sweet;  quality  very  good. 

Skato. — Introduced  from  Danville,  Indiana,  where  it  ripens 
during  October:  form  oblong-ovate,  sise  large,  color  dull  yellow, 
blushed  in  the  sun;  skin  rather  tough:  seeds  few;  quality  very  good. 

Smrrch. — Introduced  from  Pennsylvania,  where  it  ripens  during 
October  and  November;  form  roundish  oblate,  site  medium,  color 
dull  yellow,  splashed  with  red;  flavor  rich  and  sweet;  very  good. 

The  kaki. 

The  Japanese  persimmon  {Diospyrot  Kaki)  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Japanese  as  their  best  native  pomologieal 
product.  Although  cultivated  in  the  south  of  France 
For  more  than  ninety  years,  there  is  no  record  of  its 
successful  introduction  into  the  United  States  pre- 
vious to  about  1870.  Trees  were  first  sent  to  California 
and  subsequently  to  Augusta,  Georgia,  but  owing  to 
defective  roots  and  long  delay  in  transit,  the  first  and 
Becond  shipments  proved  a  failure,  and  not  until  1876 
came  the  first  success  with  a  few  trees.  All  early  impor- 
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tations  of  trees  grown  in  Japan  consist™!  of  trees  of 
small  sizes  with  long  tap-roots  and  no  laterals;  and 
probably  the  stocks  on  which  they  were  grafted  were 
not  adaptable  to  this  country.  American  enterprise, 
however,  remedied  this,  as  nurseries  were  established 
near  Yokohama  and  well-grown  trees  of  the  best  varie- 
ties were  exported  to  the  United  States.  Experiments 
were  made  in  the  South  by  grafting  upon  native  stocks. 
This  proved  successful  when  the  graft  was  inserted 
upon  the  collar  of  the  root,  3  to  I  inches  below  the  .sur- 
face of  the  soil.  The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  received  a  large  quantity  of  trees  from 
Japan  about  1878  or  1879,  and  fearing  that  the  winter 
of  Washington  might  prove  too  cold  the  trees  were  sent 
to  Norfolk.  Virginia,  where  many  l>ore  fruit  the  follow- 
ing year.  The  first  fruiting  of  which  there  is  any  record 
was  at  Augusta.  Georgia,  in  1879,  upon  trees' grafted 
upon  native  seedlings  growing  in  the  forest. 

The  kaki,  or  Japanese  persimmon,  is  a  fruit  for  the 
cotton-belt.   However,  as  regards  the  hardiness  of  the 


2875.  Native  persimmons:  a.  Josephine;  b,  Marion;  c,  Goldon 
Gem;  d,  Miller;  e.  Ruby.  (XX) 

Japanese  persimmons,  experience  demonstrates  that 
some  varieties  are  more  resistant  to  excessive  cold  than 
others;  but  few  can  withstand  a  temperature  of  zero; 
and  as  a  rule  they  are  more  successful  below  the  32(1 
degree  of  latitude  than  farther  north.  Many  seedlings 
have  been  produced  that  seem  to  have  increased  frost- 
resisting  powers.  Instances  are  reported  in  which  some 
of  these  trees  have  withstood  the  winters  of  east  Ten- 
nessee. By  successive  sowing  of  seeds  from  these 
hardier  seedlings  we  may  look  for  a  race  of  trees  that 
will  l>e  adapted  to  the  middle  sections  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  a  probability,  also,  that  importations 
from  the  north  of  Japan  and  China  may  considerably 
extend  the  range  northward  in  this  country.  Some 
varieties  have  succeeded  in  central  Virginin  and  Ken- 
tucky. Attempts  to  cross  with  the  native  species  have 
so  far  l>een  unsuccessful. 

The  liest  method  of  propagating  Japan  persimmons 
is  by  collar-grafting  upon  seedlings  of  the  native  spe- 
cies (Dio$pyroa  virginiana),  which  are  grown  either  by 
planting  the  seed  in  nursery  rows  or  transplanting  the 
voung  seedlings  from  seed-beds  early  in  the  spring. 
Hie  seedlings  can  be  budilcd  in  summer,  and  m  favor- 
able seasons  a  fair  proportion  of  the  buds  will  succeed. 
Thus  propagated,  the  trees  seem  to  Is-  longer-lived  than 


those  imported  from  Japan.  Inasmuch  as  the  native  stock 
is  used,  the  range  of  adaptation  as  to  soils  and  similar 
conditions  is  very  great.  As  a  stock,  Diospyro*  Lotus  is 
adapted  to  the  drier  parts  of  the  West,  where  D.  virgini- 
ana does  not  succeed.  D.  chinensu  will  probably  be  a 
good  stock,  but  has  not  yet  been  tested  in  this  country. 

One  of  the  great  drawbacks  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
Japanese  persimmon  has  been  the  dropping  of  the 
flowers,  so  that  trees  and  plantations  may  remain 
barren.  Recently  this  has  been  shown  to  be  due  to 
lack  of  pollination  (see  Hume,  "Proceedings  of  the 
Society  for  Horticultural  Science,"  1913).  A  constantly 
staminate  variety  is  now  on  the  market,  the  Gailey. 
which,  if  planted  one  tree  to  seven  or  eight  trees  of 
sterile  varieties,  will  insure  a  crop  so  far  as  pollination  U 
concerned.  The  Tane-Xashi,  however,  is  self-fertile 
It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  subject  of  sterile  and 
fertile  varieties,  and  of  inter-pollination,  will  now  receive 
much  attention,  with  considerable  change  in  the  prac- 
tice of  persimmon-growing. 

Another  difficulty  is  the  great  variation  in  fruits  in 
the  same  variety  or  even  on  the  same  tree,  in  shape,  size, 
and  other  characters.  While  the  cause  of  all  this  varia- 
tion has  not  t>ecn  determined,  it  is  known  that  much  of 
it  is  eliminated  by  the  good  inter-pollination  of  which 
we  have  spoken.  Hume  writes:  "All  varieties  of  Jap- 
anese persimmons  so  far  studied  are  light-fleshed  when 
seedless  but  certain  varieties  always  show  a  dark  area 
in  the  flesh  when  seeds  are  present  and  others  are 
always  light-fleshed  even  when  seeds  are  present.  Both 
dark-  and  light-fleshed  fruits  may  occur  on  the  same 
tree.  The  physiological  causes  which  underlie  the 
changes  in  color  of  the  flesh  are  not  understood,  and 
offer  an  interesting  field  for  investigation." 

In  color,  size,  and  surface  texture,  the  Japanese  per- 
simmons somewhat  resemble  ripe  tomatoes.  They  are 
now  frequently  seen  in  the  northern  markets.  Some 
of  the  varieties  ship  well.  Many  persons  do  not  like 
them  at  first,  largely  because  of  the  very  soft  flesh 
and  their  sweetness,  but  the  quality  Is  good,  it  varies 
much  in  the  different  varieties,  and  the  fruit  is  CBm^ 
tain  to  find  increased  demand.  It  is  eaten  out  of  hand. 

Some  of  the  varieties  ripen  in  August,  some  in 
NovemlxT,  and  others  intermediate  between  these 
dates.  It  requires  some  experience  to  determine  just 
when  the  fruit  has  reached  the  proper  stage  to  lie 
marketed,  and  this  varies  with  the  different  varieties. 
Some  of  the  varieties  have  dark  flesh,  others  light  flesh, 
still  others  a  mixture  of  the  two.  The  light  and  dark 
flesh  differ  radically  in  texture  and  consistency,  as 
well  as  appearance,  and  when  found  in  the  same  fruit 
are  never  blended,  but  always  distinct.  The  dark  flesh 
is  never  astringent;  the  light  flesh  is  astringent  until 
it  softens.  The  dark-fleshed  fruit  is  crisp  and  meaty, 
like  an  apple,  and  is  edible  before  it  matures.  Some  of 
the  entirely  dark-fleshed  kinds  improve  as  thev  soften. 
The  light-fleshed  kinds  and  those  with  mixed  fight  and 
dark  flesh  an-  very  delicious  when  they  reach  the  cus- 
tard-like consistency  of  full  ripeness.  In  some,  the 
astringeney  disappears  as  the  fruit  logins  to  soften;  in 
others,  it  persists  until  the  fruit  is  fully  ripe.  The 
round-shaped  varieties  usually  rijion  first,  the  oblong 
are  likely  to  last  and  keep  the  longest;  these  latter 
should  he  slowly  house-ripened  to  remove  the  slight 
astringeney  inherent  to  these  varieties. 

The  market  value  of  the  fruit  is  at  present  more  or 
less  uncertain.  A  large  proportion  of  the  fruit-eating 
people  of  the  North  do  not  yet  know  what  a  fine  fruit 
the  Japanese  |sTsiiniiion  is.  The  fruits  have  to  he 
shipitcd  while  hard  and  allowed  to  ripen  after  reaching 
destination.  Commission  men  are  likely  to  sell  them 
and  the  public  to  eat  them — or  attempt  to  do  so — a 
week  or  two  ahead  of  the  proper  stage  of  ripeness; 
hence  the  Japan  persimmon  in  its  l>est  condition  is  yet 
comparatively  little  known  In  Japan,  the  dried  fruit, 
somewhat  like  a  dried  or  cured  fig.  is  much 
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2876.  Kflki,  or  Jipanes*  perummon,  in  rarioui  forms  •>  grown  in  Florida.  1,  Tamo  pan;  2,  Hvakurae.  J,  FujrucaJd;  4,  Triumph;  S, 
Boufarik  '.said  to  be  Dioapyrot  cniocnaU) ;  6,  Gaiter;  7,  Ttnru;  t.  Tane-lf  aahi.  (  x  ahwut  *» I 
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There  is  a  groat  difference  also  in  the  habit  of  growth 
and  foliage  of  the  varieties.  All  have  broad  and  shiny 
simple  leaves.  Some  varieties  make  a  growth  of  5  to  7 
feet  the  first  year  from  graft,  and  at  ten  years  form  a 
tree  10  feet  in  height.  Others  assume  a  dwarf  compact 
habit  and  seldom  grow  atx>ve  5  to  6  feet  in  height;  this 
class  is  more  precocious  in  reaching  the  I  taring  age 
than  the  taller-growing  sorts,  and  is  also  likely  to 
overbear.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  three-year-old 
tree  to  yield  several  hundred  perfect  fruits.  1  tunning 
the  fruit  as  soon  as  set  in  early  summer  will  prevent  an 
early  failure  of  the  tree. 

Trees  thrive  in  any  soil  in  which  the  native  species 
grows,  but  usually  fail  in  wet  soils.  They  respond  well 
to  good  care  and  treatment,  and  yet  they  thrive  with 
less  attention  than  is  required  by  most  other  fruits.  The 
insects  and  diseases  are  few.  In  the  orchard,  they  are 
act  about  15  to  20  feet  apart,  except  for  very  dwarf 
kinds.  The  general  culture  is  the  same  as  for  other  fruits. 

Some  of  the  varieties  of  kaki,  now  known  in  this 
country,  are  as  follows: 

Bennett. — Of  medium  sise,  measuring  2  k  by  2  k  inches  in  crow 
section;  fruit  almost  quadrangular-conical,  the  tiara  often  deeply 
creased,  basin  shallow,  fairly  regular;  calyx  depressed;  unci  rounded 
to  a  rather  blunt  point,  marked  by  a  brown  tip;  color  deep  orange- 
red.  Seedless,  owing  to  lack  of  pollination.  A  remarkable  fruit, 
noteworthy  for  its  hardiness;  the  original  tree  in  a  needling  dome 
twenty  yearn  old  standing  in  tho  yard  of  Dr.  C.  D.  Bennett, 
Newark.  New  Jersey. 

Boufarik  (Fit.  2876).— Sue  medium.  Hi  by  2k  Inches;  shape 
round-ovate  to  ovate,  apex  rounded,  slightly  depressed,  the  remains 
of  the  pistil  set  in  the  depression,  base  rounded,  with  obtuse  shallow 
rounded  cavity;  color  yellowish  green,  the  skin  greasy,  slightly  sticky, 
covered  with  rather  rusty  colored  hairs  which  are  most  abundant 
about  the  ape*;  calyx  broken  up  and  reflexed:  stein  short,  rather 
•tout:  cells  eight,  pith  open,  seedless;  flesh  light-colored,  very  as- 
tringent before  ripening  and  with  strong  odor  of  jimaon  weed. 

Cadata. — Medium  sise,  conical,  pointed,  somewhat  four-sided; 
diameter  2  k  inches  longitudinally'  and  2*a  inches  transversely; 
skin  salmon-yellow ;  flesh  light  y cllow.  dark  flrnh  and  seeds  occurring 
seldom,  astringent  until  ripe,  then  very  fine;  a  good  keeper.  Tree 
distinct;  a  rapid,  upright  grower:  foliage  luxuriant;  the  most  orna- 
mental of  all  the  varieties  mentioned. 

Fuyvgaln  (Fig.  2876). — Sise  medium  large,  measuring  2  by  2>i 
inches  to  1 k  by  2*  j  inches;  color  deep  orange-red;  oblate  in  form, 
very  smooth,  sometimes  quartered  with  four  slight  creases  from 
the  top,  apex  rounded,  very  slightly  depressed  with  remains  of  style 
persisting,  basin  very  smooth,  regular,  shallow,  calyx  reflexed  in 
the  ripe  fruits;  skin  thin,  tough,  smooth:  flesh  firm,  meaty  when 
ripe,  light-colored,  of  a  deep  carrot-orange;  close  examination 
shows  the  presence  of  minute  widely  scattered  dark  specks;  taste 
sweet,  of  fine  flavor  and  quality:  seeds  present,  slightly  curved 
■Jong  the  inner  face,  the  back  rounded,  brown-shiny,  k  inch  long 
by  H  &  hrosd  by  A  inch  thick.  An  excellent  fruit  and  •  decided 
acquisition. 

Gail*y  (Fig.  2876), — Recommended  as  a  polliniser,  not  for  its 
fruit,  although  the  latter  is  good  though  small:  fruit  oblong-eonical 
with  a  rounded  upex  and  a  small  sharp  point,  dull  red  with  pebbled 
surface;  flesh  meaty.  Arm,  and  juicy. 

Hachiua. — Very  large,  oblong,  conical,  with  short  point;  very 
showy;  diameter  inches  longitudinally  and  3  k  inches  trans- 
versely: skin  dark,  bright  red,  with  occasional  dark  spots  or  blotches 
and  rings  at  the  apex:  flesh  deep  yellow,  sometimes  having  occa- 
sional dark  streaks,  with  seed,  astringent  until  ripe,  then  very  fine. 
The  largest  and  handsomest  of  all.  Tree  vigorous  and  shapely; 
bears  fairly  well,  but  is  not  su  prolific  as  some  of  the  other  varieties, 

Huakumt  (Fig.  2876). — Large  to  very  Urge,  varying  from  round- 
ish oblong  to  roundish  oblate,  but  always  sumewhat  flattened  at 
both  ends:  generally  slightly  depressed  at  the  point  opposite  the 
stem;  diameter  2'i  inches  longitudinally  and  3  4  inches  trans- 
versely: skin  light  buffish  yellow,  nearly  always  marked  with  rings 
and  veins  at  the  apex:  flesh  dark  brown,  sweet,  crisp,  and  meaty, 
not  astringent;  good  while  still  bard:  a  good  keeper;  one  of  the  best 
market  sorts.  Of  good  growth  and  a  free  bearer. 

M  ■  .  Wiin. — Round  or  slightly  oblong,  2  k  inches  diameter; 
average  weight,  five  and  one-half  ounces;  slightly  ribbed:  deep 
orange-red:  flesh  usually  deep  brown-red,  but  bright  red-  or  half 
red-  and  half  brown-fleshed  specimens  are  often  produced  upon  the 
same  tree  the  results  of  cross-fertilisation  by  other  varieties.  Tree 

late.  The  brown-Hrwned  specimens  are" edible  while  « .lid. 'and  a* 
early  as  October  1. 

Okamr. — I-arge.  roundish  oblate,  with  well-defined  quarter 
marks,  point  not  depressed:  diameter  2k  inches  longitudinally 
and  3  k  inches  transversely:  skin  orange-yellow,  changing  to  bril- 
liant carmine,  with  delicate  bloom  and  waxy,  translucent  app<nr- 
ance;  the  must  beautiful  of  all:  light,  clear  flesh  when  ripe,  with 
light  brown  center  around  the  seeds,  of  which  it  has  several;  loses 
its  salringency  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  ripen:  quality  fine.  Tree 
vig>  .ruus  and  good  bcarsf, 

Ormmd  (Bnstrom  Viningl. — Small  to  medium,  oblong,  with  a 
tapering  pointed  four-furrowed  apex  and  rounded  base,  the  large 


calyx  strongly  reflexed;  surface  deep  bright  red,  carrying  a  thin 
bloom,  the  skin  thin  and  tough;  flesh  orange-red.  becoming  very 
■oft  when  ripe.  December  in  northern  Florida,  lung-keeping. 

Tixbrr  So.  t1. — Medium,  oblate,  flat  or  depressed  point:  diame- 
ter lk  inches  longitudinally  and  2k  inches  transversely;  skin 
rather  dark  red,  with  peculiar  stipple  marks ;  flesh  dark  brown,  sweet 
and  not  astringent;  seedy ;  good.  Prolific. 

Tooer  So.  Iii>. — Medium,  roundish,  flattened  at  base:  has  a 
■mall  but  welt-defined  point  at  the  apex;  diameter  about  2k  inches 
both  ways;  skin  dark  yellow-red,  with  peculiar  roughened  surface, 
somewhat  resembling  alligator  leather  in  appearance  and  markings, 
except  that  the  marks  are  usually  very  small  and  uniform:  flesh 
light  brown,  crisp,  sweet,  meaty,  free  from  astringency;  excellent: 
a  good  keeper  and  shipper. 

Tamomn  (Fig.  2876). — Imported  recently  from  China,  and  known 
as  the  Chinese  Grindstone  persimmon:  fruit  perfectly  seedless,  not 
astringent  and  may  be  eaten  when  green  and  hard;  large  i3  to  S 
inches  diameter),  sometimes  weighing  more  than  one  pound, 
broadly  oblate  and  constricted  all  the  way  around  below  the  middle 
so  that  it  has  a  turban-like  shape;  color  bright  orange-red.  the  skin 
tough  and  rather  thick;  flesh  ught-colorrd.  astringent  until  ripe, 
excellent  in  quality;  tree  strong  and  upright. 

Tmr-Xatki  (Fig.  2876), — I -urge  to  very  large,  roundish  conical, 
pointed,  very  smooth  and  symmetrical:  diameter  3!»  inches  longi- 
tudinally and  3l.  inches  transversely;  skin  light  yellow,  changing 
to  bright  red  at  full  maturity;  flesh  yellow  and  seedless;  quality 
very  tine;  perhaps  the  most  highly  esteemed  of  light-fleshed  kinds. 

Triumph  (Fig.  2876). — Medium;  tomato-shaped;  skin  yellow: 
flesh  yellow;  generally  has  a  few  seeds;  very  productive;  quality  of 
the  best.  Ripens  from  September  till  November. 

Tiuru  (Fig.  2876). — Large,  slender,  pointed,  longest  in  propor- 
tion to  its  sixe  of  all:  diameter  3'a  inches  longitudinally  and  2k 
inches  transversely;  skin  bright  red;  flesh  orange-yellow,  some  dark 
flesh  around  the  few  seeds;  astringent  until  fully  ripe,  then  good. 

Ytido-Ithi. — Large,  oblate;  diameter  2  k  inches  longitudinally 
and  3  inches  transversely;  very  smooth  and  regular  in  outline, 
with  dinted  appearing  surface  and  slight  depression  at  end  opposite 
the  stem;  skin  darker  red  than  must  varieties,  with  heavy  bloom; 
flesh  very  dark  brown,  verging  toward  purplish:  sweet,  rich,  crisp; 
in  quality  one  of  the  best.  The  fruit  is  good  to  eat  when  still  hard. 

Ymon  (Among). — Large,  flat,  tomato-shaped,  somewhat  four- 
sided:  diameter  2H  inches  longitudinally  and  3  k  inches  trans- 
versely; skin  light  yellow,  changing  to  dull  red,  mottled  with  orange- 
yellow;  distinct  in  color;  flesh  deep,  dull  red,  brown  around  the 
seeds,  of  wldch  there  are  usually  a  few ;  some  specimens  are  entirely 
light-fleshed  and  seedless:  there  is  no  astringency  after  the  fruit 
begins  to  soften;  quality  fine;  one  of  the  best.  In  form  some  of  the 
fruits  have  the  corrugations  converging  to  the  depressed  apex,  as  it 
is  usually  figured,  but  most  do  not. 

Zenri. — The  smallest  of  all;  round  or  roundish  oblate:  diameter 
Ik  inches  longitudinally  and  2>4  inches  transversely;  skin  yel- 
lowish red;  flesh  very  dark,  quality  good;  seedy;  edible  when  still 
hard;  one  of  the  earliest  to  ripen.  Vigorous,  prolific. 

L.  H.  B.f 

PltRTYA  (after  A.  M.  Perty,  professor  of  natural 
history  at  Berne,  Switzerland).  Comp&xilsr.  A  genus 
of  about  4  shrubs  from  Japan,  Cent.  China  and  Afghan- 
istan, allied  to  Mutisia  but  the  corolla  tubular  and 
5-parted:  lva.  alternate,  often  crowded  under  the  fl.- 
heads,  entire  or  serrulate,  deciduous:  heads  homoga- 
mous,  solitary,  with  5-15  fls.;  involucre  cainpanulate, 
with  few  large,  imbricate  bracts;  corolla  tubular,  deeply 
5-lobcd:  achene  pubescent,  with  a  conspicuous  dense 
whitish  or  purplish  pappus.  They  are  not  particularly 
ornamental,  but  interesting  for  botanical  collections, 
:w  hardy  shrubby  Composite  are  few.  Prop,  by  seeds 
and  probably  by  cuttings  of  half-ripened  wood.  The 
only  species  in  cult,  is  P.  sinensis,  Oliver.  Slender 
upright  shrub,  to  6  ft. :  lvs.  ovate-  to  oblong-lanceolate, 
acutish,  entire,  glabrous,  2-3  in.  long:  heads  pinkish, 
10-12-nd.,  on  slender  pedicels  >£-l  in.  long;  involucre 
nearly  glabrous:  achenes  sericeous;  pappus  whitish. 
June.  Cent.  China.  H.I.  23:2214. — The  Japanese  P. 
sodndens,  Schulti.  Bip.,  which  is  likely  to  be  intro.,  is  a 
slender  decumbent  shrub  with  serrulate  lva.,  sessile 
somewhat  larger  heads  with  light  purple  pappus. 

Alfred  Rkhder. 

PESCATO-B6LLEA  (compounded  from  Pencatoria 
and  BMca).  (hehi fifteen.  A  genus  established  to  contain 
hybrids  between  the  genera  Pescatoria  and  Bollea. 
P.-H.  billa  —  V.  Klaboohorum  X  B.  corlcstis. 

PESCATdRIA  (after  M.  Peseatore,  who  had  a  large 

collection  of  orchids  at  St.  Cloud,  near  Paris).  Some- 
times »|>elled  Prxcalorm.  Orchirtticfx.  A  group  of 
orchids  often  united  with  Zygotsptalurn,  but  in  horticul- 
tural works  usually  treated  as  a  distinct  genus. 
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Leaves  equitant,  tufted,  without  pseudobulbs:  fls. 
solitary  on  sts.  3-6  in.  long,  from  the  axils  of  the  lvs., 
mostly  large  and  showy  and  fragrant;  sepals  and  petals 
broad,  concave,  spreading,  the  lateral  sepals  forming  a 
tnentum;  labcllum  clawed,  lateral  lobes  small,  middle 
kibe  rounded,  spreading ;  crest  thick,  consisting  of  a 
number  of  keels  arranged  in  a  semi-circle  near  the  base 
of  the  hp;  column  slender,  not  boat-shaped.— About 
12  species.  For  cult.,  see  Zygopetalum. 

Klaboch&rum,  Reichb.  f.  Lvs.  strap-shaped,  1  ft.  or 
more  long:  fls.  3-3  J-jJ  in.  across,  variable  in  color;  sepals 
oblong,  obtuse:  petals  shorter,  all  white  with  chocolate- 
purple  points;  Isibellum  3-Iobed,  yellowish  or  white,  and 
caving  many  purple-tipped  hairs;  callus  sulfur-colored, 
mth  brown  keels.  June,  July.  Ecuador.  Gn.  22:24. 

Dayina,  Reichb.  f.  Lvs.  tufted,  6-10  in.  long:  fls.  on 
short  scapes;  sepals  oblong-obovate  acute,  white,  with 
green  tips;  petals  rhomboid-rotund;  labcllum  clawed, 
angled  on  each  side  of  the  base ;  limb  obi 
nate.  revolutc  on  the  sides,  white  with  a  callous  ring 
which  is  purple-violet,  the  base  being  of  the  same  color; 
column  yellow,  with  a  red  band  near  the  base  and  the 
anther  of  the  same  color.    Late  autumn.  Colombia. 
Vat.  rhodicra,  Reichb.  f.  Sepals  and  petals  with 
tip*;  labcllum  orbicular,  suf- 
fused crimson.  B.M.  021 1. 

ciriaa,  Reichb.  f.  Fig.  2877. 
Lvs.  in  tufts  of  4  or  .r>,  cune- 
ate-oblong,  pointed,  1  ft. 
lone:  peduncles  2-6  in.  long, 
1-lid.; sepals  and  petals  nearly 
equal,  the  latter  somewhat 
clawed,  fleshy,  rounded,  con- 
cave, pale  straw-color;  labcl- 
lum ovate,  yellow,  with  a 
thick  semi  -  circular  crest. 
Chiriqui.  B.  M.  559*  (as 
Hnnileya  cerina).  F.S.  17: 
1S15  (as  Zygopetalum  cm-' 
n«m). — Flowers  at  various 
Beaoons,  the  fls.  lasting  a  long 
time. 

P.  aotkltAri*.  Rolfe.  Lva.  ob- 
liarralale-obloac,    a«*ute,   .V-fl  in. 

lonr  aepab  and  petals  nearly  equal,  lorn?  hnlvrs  ivory-white, 
up^rr  rrdduh  maroon;  Up  3-lobed,  white;  < 


Ifts.  5-9,  the  blades  linear,  oblong  or  oblanceolate, 
yk~ llA  ■«  lonK>  acute,  or  mucronulate,  glandular 
beneath,  more  or  less  cuneate  at  base,  very  short- 
stalked:  peduncles  terminal,  elongated,  bracted;  spikes 
cylindric,  1-1  in.  long,  about  ,'jin.  thick;  bracts 
aculeate,  longer  than  the  calyx;  corolla  white,  2-3  lines 
long;  wings  and  keel  oval;  standard  cordate;  calyx- 
teeth  and  pod  slightly  puliescent.  Tcnn.  to  Minn.,  La., 
and  Texas.  B.B.  2  ltd.  2)  :369. 

aa.  Fls.  rosy  purpU  or  vUUL 
n.  Pubescence  of  the  co/yx  of  short  close-set  oppressed 

decumbens,  Nutt.  Plants  sparingly  pubescent  above 
or  glabrate:  sts.  solitary  or  cespitose,  ascending  or 


2877.  Peacatoria  cerina. 


PETALOSTEMUM  (Greek  for  petal  and  stamen, 
alluding  to  the  way  in  which  these  organs  are 
joined).  Sometimes  spelled  Prtalortcmon.  By  some 
authors,  the  species  have  been  referred  to  Kuhnistera. 
Isguminoue.  American  herbs,  mostly  western,  with 
loan;  or  deep  perennial  roots,  sometimes  planted  for 
ornament. 

Leaves  glandular,  alternate;  blades  unequally  i in- 
nately compound;  If  Us.  often  broadest  above  the  middle 
and  involute:  fls.  perfect,  in  short  or  elongated  spikes; 
calyx-teeth  nearly  equal,  rather  broad,  shorter  than 
the  tube;  corolla  white,  pink,  purple,  or  violet;  petals 
oo  long  slender  claws  j  standard  oblong  or  obcordate; 
wing*  and  keel-petal  similar,  their  claws  adnate  to  the 
*»eath  of  the  stamen-tube  almost  to  its  summit;  sta- 
mens 5,  monadelphous,  alternate  with  the  petals; 
ovary  sessile,  2-ovuled;  style  subulate:  pod  included  in 
the  calyx,  mostly  dehiscent,  1-2-seeded.  Distinguished 
from  its  close  relative  Dalea  by  having  only  5  stamens 
of  9-10  as  in  that  genus. — About  27  species. 
■  low  bushy  plants  with  fine-cut  lvs.  and  bearing  a 
ant  succession  of  showy  spikes  of  fls.  arc  very 
attractive,  and  well  adapted  for  borders  and  rock- 


decumbent,    1-2    ft.  tall, 
mostly   simple:   Ifts.  5-7, 
linear  or  linear-oblong,  s  »- 
J  4  in.  long,  acute  or  mucro- 
nulate,    glandular,  often 
involute:  spikes  ovoid  or  oblong,  3h-?4in.  long; 
bracts  ovate-lanceolate,  with  subulate  tips;  calyx 
strigillose,  shorter  than  the  bracts,  tube  campanu- 
la te,  lobes  lanceolate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  shorter  than 
tube,  acute;  corolla  pink  or  rose-purple;  standard  with 
an  oblong-ovate  cordate  blade,  other  petals  with  oblong 
ades.  N.E.^ 


A.  Pis.  white. 

,  Michx.  (Dalea  cAndida,  Willd.).  White 
Psairie  Clover.  Plants  glabrous:  sts  erect  or  rarely 
simple  or  sparingly  branched,  1-2  ft.  tall: 


Texas. 

BB.  Pubescence  of  the  calyx  villous  or  silky-riUous. 

c.  Bracts  glabrous  or  merely  puberulenl  tips. 

purpureum,  Rydb.  (Dalea  purpurea,  Vent.  P.  violA- 
ceum,  Michx.).  Violet  Prairie  Clover.  Glabrous  or 
slightly  pubescent,  erect,  l>$-3  ft.  high,  branching 
above:  lvs.  short-pet  bled;  Ifts.  3-5,  narrowly  linear, 
J^-J-iin.  long,  Hf~l  line  wide,  acute  or  mucronatc  at 
the  ajiex,  narrowed  at  the  base,  short-stalked:  spikes 
pedunclcd,  oblong  to  cylindric,  J^-2  in.  long,  alwut 
J^in.  thick;  bracts  above  mueronate,  nearly  glabrous, 
nearly  equaling  the  pubescent  calyx;  corolla  violet  to 
purple,  about  2  lines  long;  standard  cordate,  wings 
and  keel  oblong.  Ind.  to  Sask.  and  Texas.  B.M.  1707. 
B.B.2  (ed.2):370. 

CC.  Bracts  with  silky-pubescent  tips. 
tenuifdlitun,  Gray.  Silky  Prairie  Clover.  Erect, 
somewhat  pubescent,  branching,  1-2  ft.  high:  lvs. 
short-petioled;  Ifts.  3-5,  linear,  obtuse,  glandular- 
dotted,  margin  somewhat  involute,  J^-Hm.  long, 
nearly  sessile:  spikes  cylindric,  $f  in.  long,  about 
V£in.  thick;  rachis  pubescent;  fls.  rose-purple,  about 
14 in.  long;  bracts  ovate-pointed,  pubescent,  equaling 
the  calyx;  standard  somewhat  orbicular  to  cordate. 
Kans.  to  New  Mex.  B.B.  2  (ed.  2):  370. 

P.  L.  Ricker. 
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PETASlTES  (Greek,  a  broad-brimmed  hat;  referring 
to  the  large  broad  leaves).  Composite.  Hardy  peren- 
nial herbs  much  like  the  common  coltsfoot  (TustUago 
Farfara),  having  large  leave*  of  the  same  general  shape, 
but  the  flowers  range  from  purple  to  white,  notyellow, 
and  are  bome  in  con-nibs  instead  of  singly.  They  are 
rather  coarse  and  weedy,  but  the  big  fclty  lvs.,  ap 
after  the  very  early  leafless  scapes,  make  a 
for  rough  or  unoccupied  places. 

The  genus  is  widely  distributed  in  north  temperate 
and  subarctic  regions.  The  number  of  species  is  about 
20;  the  essential  character  of  the  genua  (as  distin- 
guished from  Tussilago)  is  that  the  heads  are  nearly  or 
quite  dioecious,  and  raylessor  with  vcrv  short  and  mostly 
not  showy  raj's:  also  the  fact  that  the  scapes  usually 
have  manv  heads  instead  of  one.  The  lvs.  are  orbicu- 
lar or  remform,  always  with  a  deep  heart-shaped  base 
and  the  scapes  are  covered  with  scales  like  a  coltsfoot, 
but  sometimes  the  lower  ones  are  more  leafy. 

jap6nicus,  F.  Schmidt.  Lvb.  large,  3H-4  ft.  across, 
radical :  peduncle  with  2  or  3  linear  bracts:  fl.-heads  in  a 
fastigiate  thyrse.  Isl.  of  Sachalin.  B.M.  8032.  Var. 
giganteus,  Hort.  Lvs.  orbicular,  margin  wavy:  fl.- 
heads  densely  clustered.  Cin.M.  10:180. — The  stalks 
are  eaten  as  a  vegetable  after  being  boiled,  and  are  also 
preserved  in  salt  or  sugar.  The  fl.-buds,  which  appear 
m  Feb.,  are  used  as  a  condiment,  as  they  have  a  slightly 
bitter  but  agreeable  flavor.  The  plant  has  been  adver- 
tised in  Amcr.  since  1900  by  several  dealers.  Grows  as 
high  as  a  man,  and  is  useful  for  bold  effects  in  the  sub- 
tropical garden. 

frigrans,  Preal.  Winter  Heuothope.  Sweet  Colts- 
foot. Height  8  in.:  lvs.  appearing  during  or  after 
anthesis,  orbicular,  margined  with  small  cartilaginous 
teeth,  glabrous  above,  pubescent  and  green  below: 
heads  fragrant,  the  marginal  fls.  of  the  female  heads 
in  the  form  of  short  rays;  fis.  small,  varying  from  |>alc 
lilac  to  purple.  Medit"  region.  Gn.  23,  p.  113;  53,  p. 
328;  62,  p.  58. — Has  the  merit  of  blooming  in  winter 
and  its  fls.  have  a  delightful  vanilla-like  odor.  A  few 
sprays  are  desirable  for  cutting  during  winter.  The 
plant  also  differs  from  the  common  coltsfoot  in  having 
darker  colored  and  evergreen  foliage.  It  is  suitable  for 
carpeting  shrubberies  and  for  dry  banks  of  stiff  clay 
where  choicer  subjects  will  not  thrive.  Like  most 
others  of  the  genus,  it  spreads  rapidly  by  underground 
runners. 

palmitus,  Gray  (Xarddnmia  palmaln,  Hook.).  Height 
6-24  in.:  lvs.  orbicular  or  somewhat  kidney-shaped, 
deeply  7-1 1-cleft  beyond  the  middle,  and  the  lobes 
sharply  dentate,  green  and  glabrous  above,  densely 
white-tomentose  beneath:  heads  fragrant,  4-6  lines 
across,  the  marginal  fls.  of  the  female  heads  in  the  form 
of  short  rays,  whitish.  E.  Asia,  N.  Amcr.  B.B.  3:469. 
— Blooms  from  April  to  June,  its  fls.  varying  from  nearlv 
white  to  pale  blue  or  purplish.  It  is  found  in  rich  dark 
swamps  or  sphagnum  lx>gs  from  Newfoundland  to 
Alaska  and  south  to  N.  Y.,  Wis  and  Calif.  It  has 
been  offered  by  dealers  in  native  plants. 

officinalis,  Moench  (P.  vulgaris,  Deaf.).  Height  16 
in.:  lvs.  3  in.  to  3  ft.  diam.,  reniform  or  orbicularly  cor- 
date, white-hairy  below:  fls.  purplish,  appearing  before 
the  lvs.  in  March-May,  bome  in  cylindnc  panicles.  Eu., 

N  Asia  Wilhelm  Miller. 

L.  II .  B.f 

PETIVERIA  (named  after  James  Petiver,  1665- 
1718,  an  apothecary  and  botanist  of  London).  Phu- 
UAaccdera.  Shrubby  herl>s:  lvs.  alternate:  fls.  small,  in 
axillary  and  terminal  racemes,  solitary  or  in  2's; 
perianth  herbaceous,  conical  at  liase,  4-parted,  segms. 
subequal,  lanceolate,  spreading;  stamens  inserted  at 
the  base  of  the  perianth  on  a  hypogynous  disk,  either  4 
alternate  with  the  segms.  of  the  perianth  or  5-8  placed 
without  order;  ovary  2-eelled.— Alwut  2  species,  S. 


Ma.  to  Paraguay.  The  genus  has  been  recently  mono- 
graphed by  Hans  Walter  in  Engler's  Pflanzenreich,  hft. 
39  (IV.  83).  P.  alliacea,  Linn.  (/'.  octdndra,  Linn.  /'. 
alluvia  var.  octdndra,  Moq.).  Guinea-men  Weed. 
Half-shrubby,  perennial :  sts.  2-3  ft.  high:  lvs.  alternate, 
ovate,  entire,  membranaceous,  attenuate  at  both  ends, 
pellucid-dotted:  infl.  erect  in  a  lax  raceme;  fls.  rose  or 
white.  Mex.  to  Brazil.  An 
probably  not  now  in  cult. 

PETREA  (Robert  James.  Lord  PctrtS,  1710-1742,  a 
patron  of  botany  who  had  the  finest  collect  ion  of  exotic 
plants  in  Europe).  Sometimes  s|ielled  Pctrsea.  Verbe- 
ndeer.  Tropical  American  woody  plants,  one  of  which 
is  a  choice  blue-  or  purple-flowered  climber. 

Twining  or  arborescent  shrubs:  lvs.  opposite, 
leathery,  pinnate-veined:  fls.  violet,  purple  or  bluish,  in 


2878.  Petrc*  Tolubilis. 

From  a  cluster  7  or  S  incbre  lone. 

long  terminal  racemes;  calyx  with  5  scales  in  the  throat; 
calyx-lobes  colored  during  anthesis  but  often  becom- 
ing green  and  rigid  in  fr.;  corolla  usuallv  a  little  more 
intensely  colored;  limb  5-out.  oblique,  the  tube  short 
and  cylindrical;  stamens  4,  didynamous:  ovary  imper- 
fectly 2-loculcd;  locules  1-ovuled:  fr.  included  in  ealvx, 
indehiseent,  2-«cllcd  and  2-seeded  or  1-eeeded  "by 
abortion. — Species  about  a  dozen,  Mex.,  W.  Indies  to 
Brazil. 

Petrea  is  well  adapted  to  be  grown  with  other  stove 
climliers.  The  plants  do  well  when  trained  to  a  balloon- 
shaped  or  flat  wire  frame,  to  pillars,  or  carried  near  the 
roof,  where  they  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the 
When  it  is  intended  to  plant  them  out  in  the 


',  the  first  point  to  be  considered  is  the  drainage  in 
the  pot.  This  is  tx-st  effected  bv  placing  a  laver  of  brick 
rubbish  of  about  4  to  5  inches.'  This  will  keep  the  i 


post  from  becoming  sour  or  stagnant  in  the  pot.  For 
a  compost,  use  turfy  loam  four  parts,  turfy  peat  one 
part,  well-decaved  cow-manure  one  part,  with  admix- 
ture of  a  liberal  Quantity  of  sharp  gritty  sand.  By  the 
end  of  January  the  temperature  may  be  increased  to 
about  62"  for  night  with  10°  to  15°  higher  by  day.  Just 
as  soon  as  they  show  renewed  vigor  they  wall  not  stand 
to  become  dry  at  the  roots.  They  will  want  a  good 
syringing  over  and  under  the  foliage  every  morning  on 
brieht  days.  Give  enough  ventilation  to  keep  the  air 
pure  and  sweet.  In  midsummer  they  need  some  shade 
if  only  during  the  most  powerful  sunshine.  When  they 
are  well  established,  thev  will  be  benefiti-d  by  liquid 
manure  once  a  week,  For  midsummer  the  tempera- 
ture may  be  allowed  to  nin  up  K0°  or  M"  with  sun,  and 
a  night  temperature  of  70".  Thev  are  easily  propagated 
from  shoot-cuttings  placed  in  a  brisk  bottom  heat  and 
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subjected  to  the  usual  condition  of  moisture  and  shade 
required  for  other  plants.  When  they  are  wanted  to 
puw  in  pots,  keep  shifting  until  they  are  in  8-  or  10- 
inch  pots.  The  compost  may  be  renewed  in  the  spring. 
LJ.J.  M.FarreU.) 

volftbflis,  J  acq.  Purple  Wreath.  Fig.  2878. 
Twining:  lvs.  3-4  in.  long,  short-stalked,  ovate,  elliptic 
or  oblong,  acuminate  or  obtuse,  entire  or  wavy:  fls. 
blue,  in  terminal  elongated  racemes  (7-8  in.  long); 
catvx  with  a  tube  one-fourth  to  one-half  as  long  as  the 
pedicel,  and  in  fr.  one-third  to  one-fourth  as  long  as  the 
narrow  :<>!■•;;  corolla  included  in  the  calyx.  Cuba  to 
Brazil;  a  s!  w  plant.  KM  628.  G.C.  III.  39:24,  25; 
45:252;  51. -S7.  J.H.  III.  54:390.  G.  29:192.  H.F. 
8:50.  F.E.23:582.  F.C.  3:108.  Gn.  12:40.— The  pur- 
ple wreath  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  beautiful 
of  tender  climbers.  The  fls.  are  like  a  5-pointed  star 
of  lilac  with  a  violet  in  the  middle.  The  fls.  begin  to 
open  at  the  base  of  the  raceme  and  the  showv  5-pointcd 
star  is  the  calyx,  whose  sepals  are  colored  like  pe tills. 
The  calyx  spreads  open  while  the  corolla  is  still  a  round 
bud  in  the  middle,  and  it  remains  after  the  corolla  has 
fallen,  so  that  the  vine,  at  first  glance,  seems  to  bear 
two  kinds  of  fls.  The  blooms  ap;>ear  in  March  and 
April.  It  does  not  bloom  freely  in  small  plants;  it 
probably  has  other  drawbacks,  tor  it  has  always  been 
a  rare  plant  in  Eu.,  though  enthusiastically  com- 
mended. Offered  in  S.  Calif.  The  fls.  seem  to  vary 
in  color.  Wiuielm 


L.  H.  B.f 

PETROCALLIS  (Greek,  rock  beauty).  Cruciferx. 
Th»  genus  has  been  commonly  included  in  Draha  but 
differs  from  it  in  technical  botanical  characters  as  fol- 
lows: silique  oval  with  swollen  reticulate  valves  having 
1-2  seeds  in  a  cell  with  the  funiculum  adnate  to  the 
septum.  One  species  in  the  Pyrenees,  P.  pyrenaica, 
R.  Br.  Height  2-3  in.:  lvs.  wedge-shaped,  3-lobcd  at 
apex:  fls.  white  at  first,  changing  to  rosy  pink.  May. 
Mountains,  S.  Eu.  B.M.  713.— Also  found  under 
Dnba  pyrenaica,  page  1068;  grown  as  a  little  rock-plant 
in  choice  collections. 

PETR0C6PTIS  (Greek,  equivalent  to  the  Latin 
Saxifraga,— to  break  or  deft  the  rock:  rooting  in  the 
clefts  of  rocks).  Caryophyuacex.  Two  or  3  perennials 
from  the  Pyrenees,  sometimes  used  in  alpine-  and  rock- 
gardening.  Allied  to  Lychnis  and  sometimes  united 
with  it,  differing  in  imbricated  rather  than  convolute 
estivation  and  in  bearded  or  woolly  seeds.  Perennials 
of  .small  size  with  uncut  petals  and  a  corolla-crown, 
the  lvs.  mostly  tufted  or  in  a  rosette:  st.-lvs.  opposite. 
P.  pTrenika,  A.  Br.  (Lychnis  pyrenaica,  Bcrger). 
Three  to  4  in.  high  from  a  fusiform  root:  lvs.  glaucous- 
green,  spatulate  those  on  the  st.  cordate  and  sessile: 
fls.  pale  flesh-color  or  rose-color,  about  }-£in.  across,  in 
forked  clusters,  the  slender  pedicels  1-fld.;  petals  shal- 
lowlv  notched  at  top,  bearing  2  erect  serrate  scales. 
B.M.  3269.  Var.  alba,  Hort.,  is  listed  as  a  beautiful  and 
easily  grown  alpine,  late  blooming.  P.  Lagasca*.  Willk. 
(Lychnis  Lagdscx,  Hook.  f.).  Low  and  tufted,  glabrous 
and  glaucous,  2— i  in.  high:  st.  densely  distichous,  leafy 
bek>w:  lowest  lvs.  linear  and  obtuse,  middle  ones  ovate- 
lanceolate,  subacute:  fls.  pale  rose  with  white  center, 
about  *£in.  across,  with  2  white  acute  scales  at  base, 
slightly  notched  at  fjpcx.    B.M.  5746. — A  charming 

Plant-  L.  H.  B. 
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spatulate  or  oblanceolate,  entire:  fls.  in  terminal 
racemes;  sepals  and  petals  5;  stamens  20;  pistils  3-5, 
hairy,  style  slender,  glabrous  except  at  the  base:  follicles 
leathery,  with  few  linear  seeds.  Only  the  following 
species  has  been  intro.  into  cult,  and  is  offered  by  several 
European  nurseries.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  and  grows 
best  m  a  rockery  in  a  sunny  and  well-drained  position 
between  rocks;  it  demands  limestone  soil.  Prop,  is  by 
division  or  by  seeds  treated  like  those  of  spirea,  but  the 
young  seedlings  are  particularly  impatient  of  too  much 
moisture.  P.  csespitosa,  Rvdb.  (Spirxa  exspitasa, 
Nutt.  Erioaynia  cxspUosa,  Wats.  Luetkea  exspitdsa, 
Kuntze).  Densely  cespitose,  forming  flat  patches:  lvs. 
oblanceolate,  obtuse  or  mucronate,  1-ribbed,  densely 
silky,  K-Jain.  long:  fls.  small,  white,  in  dense  spikes 
J4-IJ4  in.  long  on  upright  stalks  1-4  in.  long;  petals 
spatulate,  obtuse;  stamens  exserted.  July,  Aug.  8.  D. 
and  Mont,  to  Calif,  and  New  Mcx.  M.D.G.  1907:85. 

Alfred  Hkhder. 

PETROSELlNUM  (Greek,  rock-parsley).  Vmbel- 
lifcrx.  About  a  half-dozen  European  chiefly  biennial 
herbs,  one  of  which  is  cult,  for  its  ornamental  and  edible 
herbage.  Closely  allied  to  Canun  and  Apium,  with  the 
former  of  which  it  is  often  united  and  from  which  it  is 
chiefly  distinguished  by  the  greenish  yellow  fls.  and 
broader  incised  lf.-segms.  Lvs.  temately  pinnate- 
compound,  the  segms.  toothed  and  cut :  fls.  in  com- 
pound umbels  with  few  parts  to  the  involucre  and 
several  or  many  parts  to  the  involucels,  the  petals  with 
incurved  points:  fr.  ovate  and  compressed,  glabrous. 
P.  hortense,  Hoffm.  (P.  sativum,  Hoffm.  Varum  Petrose- 
Unum,  Benth.  &  Hook.  f.).  Parsley  (which  see). 
Erect,  1-3  ft.:  lvs.  ternate-pinnate,  the  lfts.  ovate  and 
3-cleft  (much  cut  in  the  "curled"  garden  varieties),  the 
upper  ones  narrower  and  nearly  entire:  fls.  yellowish. 
Old  World.— Much  cult.,  and  sometimes  runs  wild 
about  plantations.  L.  H.  B. 

PETTERIA  (after  Franz  Pettcr,  a  Dalmatian  bota- 
nist; died  1853).  Legumindsx.  One  Bpecics,  a  shrub, 
very  similar  in  habit  to  Laburnum,  but  with  the  yellow 
fls.  in  upright  dense  racemes,  terminal  on  leafy  branch- 
lets.  It  is  but  rarely  cult.,  since  it  is  less  showy  in 
bloom  than  Laburnum  or  many  species  of  Cytisus.  It 
is  hardy  as  far  north  as  Mass.,  and  requires  the  same 
cult,  as  Laburnum,  which  see.  If  grafted,  laburnum 
is  to  be  used  as  a  stock.  This  monotypic  genus 
differs  from  Laburnum  in  its  upright  racemes,  in  the 
tubular  calyx,  the  wings  and  keel  being  at  the  base 
adnate  to  the  stamens,  and  in  the  sessile  ovary.  It  is 
said  to  possess  the  same  poisonous  properties  as  that 


PETR6PHYTUM  (petro*.  rock,  and  phytnn,  plant  ; 
alluding  to  its  habitat).  Rosacex.  A  genus  of  5  ces- 
pitose undershrubs  with  prostrate  branches  in  W.  N. 
Amer..  allied  to  Spinea,  but  differing  in  its  follicles  being 
dehiscent  on  both  sutures  and  in  its  habit :  lvs.  crowded, 


ramentacea,  Presl  (Cytisus  frdgrans,  Welden,  not 
Lam.  C.W(ldenii,\ia.  C.ramantace us, Sieb.  Laburnum 
ramentactum,  Koch.  L.  Wfldenii,  Lavallee).  Upright, 
to  6  ft.:  lvs.  3-foliolate,  almost  glabrous  or  sparingly 
pubescent  when  young,  on  about  l-in.-long  stalks;  lfts. 
cuneate,  obovate  to  oblong,  usually  obtuse,  ?4-2  in. 
long:  fls.  fragrant,  very  short-pedicelled,  in  l-3-in.-long 
dense  racemes;  calyx  3-Iobed,  silky;  keel  silky:  pod  lin- 
ear-oblong, sparingly  silky,  to  1  y2  in.  long.  May,  June. 
Dalmatia,  Istria.  B.R.  29:40.       Alfred  Re hder. 

PETUNIA  (Petun,  South  American  aboriginal  name, 
said  to  have  been  applied  to  tobacco).  Solanacex. 
Petdnia.  Small  herbs,  grown  for  their  showy  bloom  as 
garden  annuals. 

Annual  or  perennial,  branching,  viscid-pubescent,  of 
weak  or  straggling  growth:  lvs.  alternate,  or  opposite 
above,  soft,  entire:  fls.  white  or  purple,  or  in  shades  of 
reddish,  on  solitary,  terminal  or  axillary  peduncles; 
calyx  deeply  5-parted,  the  lobes  narrow  or  often  foli- 
aecous;  corolla  funnelfonn  or  salverform,  the  tube  long 
and  nearly  or  quite  straight  and  sitting  loosely  in  the 
calyx,  the  limb  broad  and  normally  5-lobed,  unequal  or 
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oblique  and  in  some  species  obscurely  2-lipped;  stamens 
5,  attached  in  the  tube,  one  of  them  sometimes  sterile; 
ovary  small,  2-celled,  the  style  slender,  the  stigma 
dilated  and  sometimes  obscurely  2-1  o bed. — There  are 
12  or  more  species  of  Petunia,  mostly  natives  of  the 
southern  part  of  S.  Amer.  One  or  two  grow  in  Mex.  and 


2879.  Petunia  axillaris.  ( X  h) 


another  (P.  parviflora)  is  naturalize<l  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  U.  S.,  and  is  found  frequently  on  ballast 
about  seaports.  The  genus  is  closely  allied  to  Salpiglos- 
sis,  being  distinguished  by  5  perfect  stamens,  whereas 
that  Ken  us  has  4  stamens  and  lvs.  narrow  or  usually 
dentate  or  pinnatifid. 

Garden  petunias  arc  small  soft  plants  of  straggling  or 
decumbent  habit,  pubescent  and  usually  more  or  less 
sticky,  with  large  showy  flowers.  The  colors  are  white 
to  light  purple,  not  blue,  clear  red,  nor  yellow.  They 
are  properly  perennial,  but  are  treated  as  annuals  in 
cultivation.  The  common  kinds  are  rather  weedy  in 
habit,  but  their  great  profusion  of  bloom  under  all  con- 
ditions makes  them  useful  and  popular.  They  are 
particularly  useful  for  massing  against  shrubbery,  for 
they  make  a  florid  undergrowth  with  almost  no  care. 
Some  of  the  modern  improved  named  varieties  are  very 
choice  plants.  Petunias  emit  a  powerful  fragrance  at 
nightfall,  and  sphinx-moths  visit  them. 

The  variet  ies  of  present-day  gardens  are  considered 
to  be  hybrids  and  modifications  of  two-stem  types. 
The  types  were  white-flowered  in  one  case  and  rose- 
violet  in  the  other,  and  the  flowers  were  small.  In 
some  of  the  garden  strains,  the  flower  is  very  broad  and 
open,  measuring  4  or  5  inches  across.  There  are  types 
with  the  flowers  deeply  fringed;  others  with  star-like 
markings  radiating  from  the  throat  and  extending 
nearly  or  quite  to  the  margin  of  the  limb;  others  with 
full  double  flowers. 

Petunias  should  begin  to  bloom  about  two  or  two  and 
one-half  months  after  sowing  in  the  open  and  continue 
profusely  till  killed  by  hard  frost  (the  first  light  frosts 
usually  do  not  injure  them).  The  plants  are  at  first 
■net,  but  soon  begin  to  sprawl.  The  highest  blooms  of 
mature  but  sprawled  plants  will  stand  18  to  24  inches 
above  the  ground.  There  are  very  dwarf  and  compact 
kinds,  but  they  are  not  much  seen  in  this  country. 

Varieties  or  strains  naturally  fall  into  the  small- 
flowered  and  large-flowered  classes.  The  former  are 
singles  and  are  mostly  used  for  bedding  or  massing. 
Some  of  the  small  lilac-linibed  kinds  are  apparently  very 
closely  related  to  the  stem-si>ecies,  P.  riolacta,  possibly 
direct  derivatives  of  it.  Countess  of  Kllesmere,  Kosy 
Morn,  and  similar  ones  are  among  the  best  rosy  or  pink 
kinds  for  edging*  and  hanging-baskets  and  window- 
boxes.    Large-flowered  petunias  are  double  or  single, 


fringed,  ruffled,  fluted,  and  otherwise  modified,  some  of 
them  having  deep  velvety  colors  of  great  richness  and 
flowers  of  much  substance.  There  are  marbled,  spotted, 
and  penciled  flowers  among  them. 

Double  forms  are  produced  by  crossing  the  most 
double  flowers  that  are  capable  of  producing  good  pollen 
on  the  best  single  strains.  Only  a  part  of  the  seed- 
lings produce  doubles,  but  all  the  others  are  likely  to 
produce  superior  semi-double  and  single  forms.  Single 
flowers  carefully  pollinated  from  double  flowers  will 
produce  seed  which  will  average  25  per  cent  doubles,  and 
single  flowers  bearing  petaloid  anthers  similarly  polli- 
nated will  give  an  average  as  high  as  40  per  cent  doubles. 
The  weaker  seedlings  are  most  likely  to  give  full  double 
flowere. 

Petunias  thrive  on  both  ordinary  and  rich  soil,  bloom- 
ing well  on  land  too  rich  for  other  plants,  and  some  of  the 
bedding  and  small  kinds  doing  well  even  on  poor  soil 
with  plenty  of  moisture.  They  are  sun-loving  plants, 
although  they  bloom  well  in  partial  shade.  The  cul- 
ture is  simple  and  easy.  Seeds  may  be  sown  directly  in 
the  open,  or  the  plants  may  be  started  in  flats  or  pots 
indoors  for  early  results.  The  plants  are  tender  and 
therefore  should  not  be  trusted  in  the  open  until  set- 
tled weather  comes.  The  high-bred  types  require  more 
care  in  the  growing.  They  would  best  be  started  indoors, 
and  be  given  the  choicest  positions  in  the  open  garden. 
Extra  care  should  be  given  to  the  germination,  for  every 
seed  that  is  lost  may  mean  the  loss  of  a  form  unlike 
any  other;  for  these  high-class  petunias  are  not  fixed 
into  definite  seed-varieties  to  anv  extent.  Usually  the 
weakest  plants  in  the  lot  of  seedlings  will  produce  the 
choicest  results  among  the  high-bred  single  and  double 
strains,  the  strongest  seedlings  tending  to  make  weedy 
plants.  Transplanting  is  recommended  for  the  high- 
bred fringed  and  double  strains,  as  well  as  for  early 
bloom.  The  seeds  are  small  and  should  be  covered 
lightly  in  well-pulverized  soil.  On  ordinary* 
petunias  may  be  thinned  or  transplanted  to  10  or  12 
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i  apart  each  way;  but  on  fertile  noil,  and  particu- 
larly with  the  larger-growing  forms,  the  distance  may- 
be .is  much  as  15  to  18  inches.  Young  petunia  plants  are 
very  susceptible  to  frost.  It  is  well  to  pull  out  some  of 
the  least  desirable  plants  as  they  grow  and  begin  to 
crowd.  The  stronger  common  strains  of  petunia  are 
likely  to  self-sow  or  volunteer  (come  up  themselves  in 
the  spring  from  seed).  Fancy  kinds  are  sometimes 
propagated  by  cuttings  or  slips  from  plants  carried  over 
winter,  after  the  manner  of  geraniums.  The  best  double 
strains  particularly  are  often  perpetuated  by  cuttings. 
There  arc  no  special  insects  or  diseases  attacking  the 
petunia. 

Winter  bloom  is  easy  to  secure  from  petunias  under 
daw.  Best,  or  at  least  quickest,  results  are  secured 
from  cuttings;  these  may  be  taken  from  good  shoots  in 
late  September  or  early  October  from  selected  outdoor 
plants,  and  bloom  should  be  secured  by  February  1. 
If  plants  are  grown  from  seeds,  the  sowing  should  take 
place  in  late  summer,  for  seedlings  grow  slowly  in  the 
short  days  of  fall  and  winter;  the  seedlings  should  be 
handled  in  pots.  Sometimes  old  plants  that  are  not 
spent  are  lifted  in  the  fall  and  cut  back,  and  the  new 
growth  will  give  good  winter  bloom.  Petunias  under 
glass  require  cool  treatment,  a  night  temperature  of  45° 
to  50°  suiting  them  well.  A  somewhat  warmer  treat- 
ment than  that  given  carnations  may  be  expected  to 
produce  satisfactory  results. 

axflliris,  BSP.  (P.  nyctaginiflbra,  Jusg.  Nicotic  na 
<mllari*.  Lam.).  Fig.  2879.  Large  Warn:  Petunia. 
Tall  and  relatively  stout,  usually  growing  erect  :  lvs. 
large  and  rather  thick,  oval-oblong,  upper  ones  nearly 
or  quite  sessile  and  the  lower  ones  narrowed  into  a  dis- 
tinct petiole:  fls.  dull  white,  long-tubed  (the  tube  3  or 
4  limes  ihe  length  of  the  calyx),  fragrant  at  evening, 
Argentina.  B.M.  2552.— Frequently  seen  in  old  gar- 
dens, and  also  escaped. 

Tiolicea,  Lindl.  Violet- flowered  Petunia.  Sts. 
slender:  lvs,  oval  or  ovate,  sessile  or  very  short-stalked : 
fts.  smaller,  broad-tubed  (the  tube  twice  or  less  the 

length   of  the 


linear  calyx- 
lobes^  rose-red 
or  violet,  the 
limb  relatively 
short.  Argen- 
tina. B.R.  1626. 
B.M.  3113  (as 
Salfrigloxfria  in- 
Ugrif olio). -This 
species,  or  its 
garden  deriva- 
tives, sometimes 
runs  wild  from 
gardens. 

hybrids,  Hort. 
Figs.  2880-2882. 
Common  petu- 
nia, probably  a 
hybnddcriva- 
tive  of  the  two 

E receding.  For 
istory,  see 
Bailey,  "Survi- 
val of  the  Un- 
like." P.M.  2: 
173  (as P.  nycia- 
iflora  viola- 
variable.but 


BIS).  B.M  3556.— This  type  is  .«= 

it  differs  markedly  from  either  parent :  from  P.  axillaris 
in  its  broader  tube  and  many  colors;  from  P.  violacea  in 
its  longer  tube,  wider  limb,  and  many  colors;  from  both 
in  its  much  larger  and  multiform  fls.  and  more  stocky 
puwth.  in  some  of  the  strains,  the  fl.  is  very  broad 
;  4  or  5  in.  across.  There  are  types 


with  the  fls.  deeply  fringed;  others  with  star-like  mark- 
ings radiating  from  the  throat  and  extending  nearly  or 
quite  to  the  margin  of  the  limb;  others  with  full  double 
fls.  The  colors  range  from  white  to  deep  red-purple, 
and  variously  striped  and  barred.  There  are  forms  of 
very  dwarf  and  compact  habit.  l  II.  B. 


PEUCEDANUM  (ancient  Greek 
name).  L'mMltfcr.T.  There  are  many 
views  as  to  the  limits  of  the  genus 
Peuocdantim,  which  is  equivalent  to 
saying  that  it  has  no  natural  limits. 
Bentham  A"  Hooker  made  it  a  most 
oomplex  group,  comprising  about  one 
hundred  Old  World  and  New  World 
species,  and  including  such  genera  as  Petroselinum, 
Anethum,  Impcratoria,  Polycyrtus,  Tommasinia,  Pasti- 
naca,  Tiedmannia,  Lomatium.  Coulter  &  Rose,  Ameri- 
can monographers  ("Monograph  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Umbellifene,"  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, 1900),  remove  the  American  species  and 
accept  Rafinesque's  genus  Lomatium,  where  these 
species  may  be  found  (page  1903,  Vol.  IV).  The  par- 
snip has  been  included  in  this  genus  as  P.  sativum, 
Benth.  &  Hook.,  but  is  here  kept  distinct  under  Pas- 
tinaca.  Various  sixscies  of  Peucedanum  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  grounds  in  Europe,  or  the  countries  where 
they  grow,  but  they  are  not  known  as  horticultural 
subjects. 

PEtTMUS  (Chilean  name).  Syn.,  Boldda,  Holdia, 
RiAzia.  MonimiAcesr.  The  Chilean  boldo,  a  small  tree 
of  considerable  economic  interest. 

Evergreen  tree  or  large  shrub  of  1  species.  P.  B61dus, 
Molina  (P.  fragrant,  Pers.  Ruizia  fragrant,  Ruiz  &  Pav. 
Boldda  fragran*,  Gay):  dioecious:  male  fls.  with  10-12 
perianth-lobes,  overlapping  in  2-3  series,  the  outer 
ones  herbaceous  or  membranous,  the  inner  ones  more 
petal-like;  stamens  numerous;  female  fls.  smaller,  the 
lobes  more  unequal,  after  anthesis  circumscissile  above 
the  dixk-bearing  base  and  deciduous:  drupes  2-5  or 
rarely  solitary,  stipitate  on  the  receptacle;  seeds  pendu- 
lous: the  tree  attains  a  height  of  20  ft.,  with  lvs.  oppo- 
site, leathery,  very  rough  and  warty,  ovate  or  ovate- 
elliptic,  short-petioled,  obtuse.  Chile.  B.R.  31:57. — 
The  tree  has  exceedingly  hard  wood,  which  is  used  for 
making  many  kinds  of  implements;  it  also  makes  a 
charcoal  said  to  be  prized  by  smiths  above  all  others. 
The  bark  is  used  in  tanning  and  dyeing.  The  lvs.  are 
used  in  medicine.  The  frs.  are  edible;  they  are  small 
berries,  sweet  and  aromatic.  Finally  it  has  some  orna- 
mental value,  being  evergreen  and  fragrant  throughout. 
The  fls.,  which  are  not  very  showy,  are  white,  \^m. 
across,  and  borne  in  small  panicles,  each  branch  of  which 
is  parted  into  three.  It  has  been  advertised  in  S.  Calif. 
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The  male  tree  has  been  cult,  under  glow  in  Eu.,  hut 
scarcely  outside  of  botanic  Hardens  and  for  its  economic 
interest.  L.  H.  B. 

PFAFFIA  (C.  H.  Pfaff,  1 77+- 1852,  German  chemist). 
Amarant&ceat.  Slender  perennial  herbs  from  Trop.  and 
extra-Trop.  S.  Amer.,  tomentose  or  villous,  rarely  gla- 
brate:  Ivs.  opposite,  sessile  or  nearly  so,  entire:  heads  or 
spikes  densely  fid.;  bracts  and  bractlets  transparent: 
fls.  usually  in  solitary  long-ped  uncled  heads,  bracteate 
and  with  1  bractlets;  perianth  5-parted;  staminal  tube 
long,  5-cut  to  the  middle,  the  anther-bearing  teeth 
ciliate  at  the  margin;  stigma  discoid  or  head-like,  entire 
or  2-lobed. — Species  about  20,  one  of  which  is  known 
more  or  less  in  gardens,  although  it  is  not  certain 
whether  the  plants  that  have  been  in  the  trade  are 
properly  named. 

gnaphaloldes,  Mart.  (Gomphrhna  <maphalo\des,  Vahl). 
Perennial,  1  ft.:  sts.  subshrubby  below:  Ivb.  lanceolate, 
10-15  lines  long,  2-4  lines  wide,  soft,  ashy  gray  above, 
woolly  beneath:  peduncles  5-7  in.  long;  h'eads  globose, 
6-9  lines  across;  bracts  unequal,  ovate,  mucronate,  sca- 
rious,  the  lower  one  villous,  lateral  ones  longer,  glabrous 
at  the  base;  stigma  globose.  Brazil,  Uruguay. — 
Recorded  as  a  stove  plant  in  England,  but  the  plant  that 
has  been  offered  in  this  country  was  recommended  as  an 
outdoor  perennial.  Wilhelm  Miller. 

PFEIFFERA  (named  for  Ludwig  PfeifTer,  a  dis- 
tinguished student  of  cactus).  Cacl&cer.  Epiphytic 
plants,  at  first  erect  but  branches  usually  hanging, 
mostly  4-angted:  areoles  bearing  small  acicular  spines: 


and  fr.  spiny; 


seeds  black.  This  genus  was  included 
Cyclo.  Amer.  Hort. 

ianthothele,  Web.  (RMpsalis  ianthothele,  Web. 
R.  cereifdrmi*,  Foe  rat.  P.  cereifdrmis.  Salni-Dyck). 
Sts.  pendent,  1-2  ft.  long,  branching,  less  than  1  in. 
diam.,  4-  rarely  3-anglcd:  ribs  tuberculatc :  areoles  at 
summit  of  tubercles  short-woolly,  soon  naked,  bearing 
6-7  short  bristles:  fls.  with  very  short  tube,  but  the  fl. 
bell-shaped,  purple-red  without,  pure  white  within, 
nearly  1  in.  long,  little  more  than  half  as  much  wide: 
fr.  the  si«e  of  a  cherry,  rose-red,  with  bristles  like  those 
of  the  st.  Argentina.  J.  N.  Rose. 

PHACELIA  (Greek,  duster;  on  account  of  the 
crowded  flower-clusters  of  the  first  described  species). 
Hydrophyllaccje,  Annual  and  sometimes  perennial 
herbs,  grown  for  the  blue,  purple,  or  whit*  flowers. 

Low  or  not  tall  plants,  with  alternate  simple  or 
compound  Ivs.  and  infl.  in  more  or  less  acorpioid  cymes 
or  spikes:  corolla  deciduous  as  the  caps,  enlarges,  in 
various  shades  of  blue,  purple,  or  white;  tube  with  or 
without  interval  appendages,  these  when  present  in 
the  form  of  5  or  10  vertical  folds  or  projections,  adnate 
to  or  free  from  the  bases  of  the  filaments;  calyx-lobes 
commonly  narrow,  often  enlarged  upward,  especially 
in  fr. ;  st  vie  more  or  less  2-lobed :  seed-coats  reticulated 
or  pitted". — Species  114.  as  defined  bv  Brand  in  hft.  59 
(IV.  251)  of  Engler's  ''Das  Pflanxenfamilien"  (1913), 
American,  mostly  from  W.  N.  Amer.  The  plants  are 
hairy,  nearly  smooth,  or  glandular  in  whole  or  in  part. 
The  herbage  of  some  of  the  glandular-hairy  species  has 
an  offensive  odor. 

The  genus  includes  the  old  genera  Whitlavia,  Eutoca, 
Microgenetes,  Cosmanthus,  and  others.  The  flowers  are 
mainly  of  a  handsome  blue  or  violet,  many  species  and 
varieties  running  through  lighter  shades  to  pure  white, 
but  not  to  yellow.  The  annuals  are  of  easy  cultivation, 
requiring,  to  bring  them  to  perfection,  a  soil  warm, 
sunny,  and  not  too  moist.  Some  species  like  a  sandy 
soil,  others  a  firmer  rlay.  Some  are  erect  and  give  the 
best  effects  when  planted  thickly;  others  are  more 
spreading  and  therefore  require  considerable  space.  In 


height  they  vary  from  only  a  few  inches  to  2  to  3  feet. 
The  flowers  are  borne  on  more  or  less  recurved  racemes 
that  straighten  as  the  flowering  proceeds.  They  vary 
from  1  inch  long  in  some  species  to  less  than  \/\  inch  in 
others.  In  addition  to  those  descril>ed  below  there  are 
many  other  beautiful  species  of  phacelia  that  should 
be  in  the  trade.  The  species  best  known  in  cultivation 
is  /'.  Whitlavia,  a  garden  annual  known  as  whitlavia. 


muliiflon.  7. 
Orruttiana.  1, 
Parryi,  5  . 
tanan-tifolia.  13. 
tripinnata.  13. 
vim-ida,  3. 
Whitlavia.  4.  ^ 
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fimbria!*.  2. 
glanduloaa,  11. 
(loiinioidcs.  4. 
mndi/tom,  4. 
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Mntitii.7. 


oblong  and  entire:  fls. 


alba.  4,  13. 
albiHora.  3. 
hiptnnntifkbi,  10. 
rampACiulona.  <1. 

T 

A.  Seed*  transversely  corrugated,  not  pitied  or  reticulated 
as  in  the  other  sections. 

1.  OrcurtiAna,  Gray.  Viscid,  pubcrulcnt,  about  1  ft. 
high:  Ivb.  pinnatifid,  somewhat  lyratc,  the  lobes  short- 
in  the  at  length  elongated 
dense  spikes;  corolla 
rotate  -  campanulate, 
double  Uie  length  of 
the  calyx,  with  limb 
3-4  lines  broad, 
white,  with  yellow 
eye,  nearly  or  quite 
destitute  of  internal 
appendages:  caps, 
oval,  nearly  equaling 
the  narrowly  spatu- 
late  (barely  2  lines 
long)  sepals,  12-14- 
^  v  *  *  ( *  1 ,      ^  ^ i'    o\  .il p 


tions.  Low.  Calif. 

aa.  Seeds  pitied,  punc- 
tate or  reticulated. 
B.  Corolla  without  in- 
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2.fimbriata,Michx. 

(Cosmd nifius  fi mbri- 
atus,  Mey.).  Weak 
and  diffuse  annual,  a 
span  high,  somewhat 
hirsute:  cauline  Ivs. 
3-7-cleft  or  -lobed  or 
the  lower  lyratelv  divided,  the  lobes  obtuse  or  roundish : 
racemes  few-fld.;  pedicels  filiform;  calyx-lobes  linear- 
oblong  or  spatulate;  corolla  white,  only  3-4  lines  broad, 
shorter  than  the  stamens,  its  lobes  fimbriate.  Alle- 
ghany Mts.,  Va.  to  Ala.;  April,  May. 

3.  vfscida,  Torr.  (Eutoca  tiscida,  Benth.).  Fig.  2883. 
Annual,  a  foot  or  2  high,  branching,  hirsute  at  base, 
very  glandular  above:  Ivs.  ovate  or  obscurely  cordate, 
doubly  or  incisely  and  irregularly  dentate,  1-3  in.  long: 
corolla  deep  blue,  with  purple  or  whitish  center,  from 
half  to  nearlv  an  inch  in  diam.  S.  Calif.  B.M.3572. 
B  R.  1808.  R.H.  1851:361.  J.H.  III.  29: 183;  48:302. 
Var.  albifldra,  Gray.  Fls.  white. 

BB.  Corolla  bearing  internal  appendages, 
c.  Appendages  6,  small  and  truncate  or 

attached  to  the  base  of  each  filament. 

4.  Whitlavia,  Gray  (Whillaria  grandiflora,  Harv.). 
Whitlavia.  California  Blitebell.  r'ig.  2884.  An 
attractive  and  variable  easily  grown  annual,  about 
1—1 }  2  ft.  high,  loosely  branching,  hirsute  and  glandular: 
Ivs.  ovate  or  deltoid,  incisely  toothed :  corolla  with  cylin- 
draceous  ventricose  tube  usually  an  inch  long,  thrice 
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the  length  of  the  lobes;  appendages  to  the  filaments 
hairy.  S.Calif.  B.M.  4813.  F.S.  11:1085.  G.C.  1854: 
679. — A  beautiful  species  and  much  cult.,  with  fls.  an 
inch  long  anil  nearly  as  wide;  sometimes  escaped  in  Eu. 
Var.  gloxinioldes,  Voss  (Whillavia  Qloxinimde*,  Hort.), 
has  handsome  white  fls.  with  blue  center.  Var.  alba, 
Hort.  (Whilldvia  dlba,  Hort.),  is  white-fld. 

5.  PArryi,  Torr.  Annual,  rather  slender,  9-18  in. 
high  :  lvs.  ovate,  irregularly  and  inciscly  double-toothed 
or  laciniatc,  or  the  lowest  sometimes  pinna tely  parted; 
the  upper  cauline  longer  than  their  petioles:  corolla  cleft 
beyond  the  middle,  deep  violet,  8  lines  across;  filaments 
bearded:  ovules  on  each  placenta  20-30;  seeds  15-20. 
Calif.  B.M.6842.  G.C.  II.  24:716.  Gt.  34:1207. 

6.  campanuliria,  Gray.  Annual,  lower  than  the  last: 
lvs.  subcordate  or  cordate,  less  deeply  dentate:  tube  of 
the  truly  campanulate  corolla  >jin.  long,  expanded  at 
throat,  barely  twice  the  length  of  the  lobes;  appendages 
to  the  filaments  glabrous  and  smaller,  otherwise  much 
like  No.  4  and  almost  as  showy.  S.  Calif.  B.M.  6735. 
G.C.  II.  20:135;  III.  55:173.  F.  1883:145.  Gn.  31.  p. 
554;  55:36. — P.  campanula,  Hort.,  is  presumably 
this  plant. 

cc.  A  ppendages  in  corolla  10. 
D.  Orules  numerous,  or  more  than  2,  on  each  placenta. 

7.  linearis,  Holz.  (Hydrophullum  lineare,  Purah. 
Eutoca  Menxiesii,  It.  Br.  P.  Sltnzie*ii,  Torr.  Eutoca 
multi flora,  Douglas).  Annual  and  perhaps  perennial, 
9-12  in.  high,  at  length  paniculate-branched,  hispid  or 
roughish  hirsute,  usually  also  minutely  cinereous- 
pubescent:  lvs.  mostly  sessile,  linear  or  lanceolate, 
entire  or  a  few  of  them  deeply  cleft,  with  few  or  single 
linear  or  lanceolate  entire  lobes:  spikes  or  spike-like 
racemes  thyrsoid-paniculate,  at  length  elongated  and 
erect;  corolla  bright  violet  or  sometimes  white;  ovules 
12-16:  caps,  shorter  than  the  calyx;  seeds  oblong, 
coarsely  favose-reticulated.  Calif,  to  Wash.,  and  east 
to  Mont,  and  Utah.  B.R.  1180.  B.M.  3762. — A  beauti- 
ful species,  and  easily  cult. 

8.  divaricita,  Gray  (Eutoca  divaricata, .  Benth.  E. 
mexicana,  Hort.).  Diffusely  spreading  annual,  a  span 
high,  more  or  less  hirsute  and  pubescent:  lvs.  ovate  or 
oblong,  mostly  longer  than  the  petiole,  sometimes  1-2- 
toothed  or  lobed  at  base,  the  rims  curving  upward: 
spikes  or  racemes  at  length  loose;  the  pedicels  usually 
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much  shorter  than  the  calyx;  style  2-cleft  at  apex: 
ovules  12-20  on  each  placenta.  Calif.  B.M.  3706. 
B.R.  1784.  Var.  Wrangeliana,  A.  DC.  Fig.  2885. 
Differs  from  the  type  in  having  the  lvs.  inclined  to  be 
lobed  or  1-2-toothed.  It  is  known  to  the  trade  as 
Eutoca  Wrangeliana,  Fisch.  &.  Mey.  P.M.  5:199. 


dd.  Ovules  only  S  on  each  placenta. 

e.  Lvs.  all  simple  and  entire  {except  perhaps  the 
lowed). 

9.  humilis,  Torr.  &  Gray.  Annual,  unbranehed  or 
branched  from  the  base,  2-6  in.  high,  pubescent  or  infl. 
often  hirsute:  lvs.  spatulate,  oblong  or  oblanceolate, 
generally  obtuse,  the  lower  rarely  with  1-2  ascending 
lobes:  spikes  loosely  |*aniculate  or  solitary;  corolla 
indigo-blue,  rather  deeply  lobed,  surpassing  the  usually 
linear  calyx-lobes;  filaments  moderately  exserted, 
glabrous  or  sparingly  bearded  above.  Calif,  to  Wash. 
—A  pretty  little  plant. 

compound. 

10.  bipinnatifida,  Michx.  Biennial,  erect,  branched, 
1-2  ft.,  viscid  above:  lvs.  with  slender  petioles,  to  5  in. 
long,  pinnatifid,  with  3-7  ovate  or  oblong  dentate  or 
pinnatifid  segms.:  fls.  violet  or  blue,  1  an.  or  more  broad, 
tn  loose  racemes  which  are  little  scirpioid;  calyx-lobes 
linear;  corolla  rotate-campanulate  with  conspicuous 
ciliate  appendages  in  pairs  between  the  stamens.  N.  C. 
to  Mo.  and  south. 

11.  glanduldsa,  Nutt.  (Eutoca  glanduldsa.  Hook.). 
Viscid-pubescent  and  glandular  annual,  softly  if  at  all 
hirsute,  9-12  in.  or  more  high:  lvs.  irregularly  and  inter- 
ruptedly 2-pinnatifid,  or  below  divided;  the  numerous 
lobes  oblong,  small,  somewhat  incised,  obtuse:  calyx- 
lobes  oblong  or  spatulate;  corolla  about  2  lines  long, 
bluish,  purplish  or  white,  with  lobes  shorter  than  the 
tube;  stamens  and  2-eleft  style  moderately  or  conspicu- 
ously exserted :  seeds  with  the  minute  reticulations  even. 
Texas  to  Ariz,  and  north  to  Mont. 
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12.  congests,  Hook.  (P.  conferta,  Don).  Pubescent 
and  commonly  cinereous  erect  annual,  hardly  viscid  or 
glandular  in  the  least,  a  foot  or  more  high :  lvs.  pinnately 
3-7-divided  or  -parted,  and  with  a  few  interposed  small 
lobes,  the  main  divisions  oblong  or  oval,  incisely  pin- 
natifid  or  irregularly  lobed,  the  lower  ones  mostly 
petiolate  and  the  upper  confluent:  calyx-lobes  linear  or 
somewhat  spatulatc;  corolla  blue,  3  lines  long,  the  lobes 
as  long  as  the  tube;  stamens  more  or  less  exserted: 
seeds  reticulate  scabrous,  the  fine  sharp  mealies  being, 
as  it  were,  toothed  at  the  junctions.  Texas,  New  Mex. 
B.M.  3452.  V.  5:154;  12:140. 

13.  tanacctifdlia,  Benth.  (P.  tripinnata,  Hort.). 
Erect  annual,  often  cult.,  rough  ish  hirsute  or  hispid, 
not  glandular,  or  above  slightly  so,  1-3  ft.  high:  lvs. 
pinnately  9-17-divided  into  linear  or  oblong-linear  once 
or  twice  pinnately  parted  or  cleft  divisions,  all  sessile 
or  nearly  so,  the  lobes  mostly  linear-oblong:  spikes 
cymoscly  clustered,  at  length  elongated:  very  short 
fruiting  pedicels  ascending  or  erect  :  calyx-lobes  linear 
or  linear-spatulate,  not  twice  the  length  of  the  ellipsoidal 
caps.;  stamens  and  style  conspicuously  exserted:  seeds 
with  very  narrow  pits  bounded  by  thick  walls.  Calif. 
B.M.  3703.  B.R.  1696.— Said  to  be  sometimes  cult,  as  a 
bee-plant.  Accoi-ding  to  Jepson,  "Cows  fed  on  it  show 
a  marked  increase  in  yield  of  milk  but  will  not  eat  it 
alone  at  first."  Variable.  Var.  ftlba,  Hort.,  has  been 
offered.  L.  F.  Henderson. 

L.  H.  B.f 

PHLEDRANASSA  (Greek,  gay  queen,  suggested  by 
the  beauty  of  the  flowers).  Amaryllidace».  Tender 
mostly  summer-blooming  bulbs,  with  flowers  that  are 
tubular  in  appearance,  bome  in  umbels,  generally 
drooping  and  usually  bright  red  with  green  tips. 

Bulb  tunicated:  fls.  on  a  peduncle  or  scape  10  in.  to 
2  or  3  ft.  long;  perianth  subcylindrical ;  segms.  6,  equal, 
regular,  spreading  only  at  the  tip;  stamens  inserted  at 
or  below  the  throat  of  the  tube;  ovary  3-celled;  ovules 
many,  superposed:  caps,  globose,  loculicidally  3-valved; 
seeds  many,  small,  black:  lvs.  petioled,  oblong  or  lan- 
ceolate, produced  after  the  fls.  according  to  Baker, 
but  this  point  is  doubtful  for  all  species.— -Species  4  or 
5,  in  the  Andes  at  7,000-12,000  ft.,  except  P.  Carmiolii, 
a  native  of  Costa  Rica,  which  differs  from  all  other 
species  in  having  the  perianth-segms.  much  shorter 
than  the  tube.  Probably  the  choicest  species  is  P. 
chloracra,  the  tube  of  which  seems  at  first  sight  over  2 
in.  long;  however,  the  segms.  are  merely  connivent  and 
it  is  only  for  a  distance  of  \  urn.  at  the  base  that  they 
are  really  grown  together  into  a  tube.  This  species  has 
6-12  fls.  in  an  umbel.  P.  gloriosa,  Hort.,  recommended 
by  some  dealers,  seems  to  be  unknown  to  botanists.  The 
species  are  kept  rather  dry  in  winter,  and  bloomed  in  the 
open  or  perhaps  under  glass  in  spring,  summer,  or 
autumn;  prop,  bv  offsets.  They  apparently  thrive  under 
the  treatment  afforded  by  a  cool  greenhouse. 

a.  Tube  of  perianth  much  shorter  than  Oie  segms. 

B.  Fls.  chiefly  red. 

chloracra.  Herb.  (P.  obtusa.  Herb.  Cr\num  quitense, 
Spreng.).  Bulb  globose,  2-3  in.  thick:  lvs.  produced 
after  the  fls.;  blade  8-12  in.  long,  2-3  in.  wide,  oblong- 
lanceolate  and  acute,  the  petiole  clasping:  [>eduncle  '2-3 
ft.  long,  nearly  terete,  glaucous;  lis.  scarlet,  tipped 
green,  6-12  in  the  umbel,  usually  drooping,  1^-2  in. 
long.  Andes  of  Ecuador,  to  12,000  ft.  B.M.  5361.  B.R. 
31:17.— The  name  is  sometimes  erroneously  written 
P.  chloracea. 

bb.  Fls.  chiefly  green. 

viridifldra,  Baker.  Bulb  ovoid,  \}4  in.  thick:  If. 
solitary,  bright  green,  lanceolate,  nearly  1  ft.  long; 
petiole  short:  peduncle  1  ft.  long,  terete:  fls.  about  4  in 
an  umbel,  green  toward  the  tip,  without  any  red, 
passing  into  whitish  toward  the  base,  drooping,  the 
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perianth-limb  1  Vi-1  \i  in-  long.  Andes  of  Ecuador. — 
Possibly  a  color  variety  of  P.  chloracra. 

aa.  Tube  of  perianth  much  longer  than  segms. 
Carmiolii,  Baker.  Bulb  globose,  2-3  in.  diam.:  lvs. 
1-2,  equaling  peduncle,  oblong-lanceolate,  acute,  bright 
green,  the  petiole  much  shorter  than  blade:  peduncle 
about  2  ft.  long,  terete,  pale  glaucous-green,  bearing 
8-10  fls.  in  an  umbel;  fls.  with  perianth-limb  2  in.  long, 
the  bright  red  tube  cylindrical  and  3  times  as  long  as 
the  oblong-lanceolate  green  pale-edged  segms. ;  stamens 
exserted.  Costa  Rica.  B.M.  8356,  where  it  is  said  the 
plant  requires  complete  rest  after  the  lvs.  die  down. 
''The  tall  fl.-stalk  precedes  the  lvs.,  which,  however, 
develop  while  the  plant  is  in  flower." 

Wilhelm  Miller. 

L.  H.  B.t 

prsdrAnthus  (G  reek  for,  splendent  or  gay,  and 
flower,  alluding  to  the  brilliantly  colored  flowers).  Big- 
Twniaceje.  Ornamental  vine  grown  for  its  very  showy 
flowers  and  also  for  its  handsome  foliage. 

Evergreen  climbing  shrub:  lvs.  opposite,  with  1  pair 
of  entire  Ifts.,  the  terminal  Ift.  usually  replaced  bv  a 
3-parted  or  repeatedly  3-parted  tendril :  fls.  in  terminal 
racemes;  calyx  campanulatc,  5-10-nerved,  leathery, 
tomentose,  with  5  unequal  short  teeth;  corolla  tubular- 
funnclfomi,  curved;  stamens  slightly  exserted;  disk 
annular,  raised;  ovary  ovoid,  tomentose.  with  many 
ovules  in  several  rows. — One  species  in  Mex.  Formerly 
usually  referred  to  Bignonia,  from  which  it  differs 
chiefly  in  the  slender  filiform  tendrils,  the  leathery 
tomentose  calyx,  the  exserted  stamens  and  tomentose 
ovary.— A  very-  handsome  strong-growing  vine  for 
subtropical  regions  or  in  the  N.  for  the  cool  greenhouse; 
one  of  the  most  showy  bignoniads  on  account  of  its 
large  brilliantly  colored  fls.  For  cult,  and  prop.,  see 
Bignonia. 

buccinatdrius,  Miers  (Bignonia  Cherere,  Lindl.  B. 
Kerere,  Hort.,  not  Aubl.  B.  buceitiatbria,  Mairet).  Tidl 
tendril-climber;  branches  obtusely  angled:  lfts.  2,  or 
sometimes  3,  elliptic  to  ovate-oblong,  cuspidate  or 
obtuse,  thinly  coriaceous,  glabrous  and  lustrous  above, 
tomentose  beneath  while  young,  later  hairy  only  on 
the  veins,  glandular;  2-3  m.  long:  fls.  pendulous,  in 
terminal  racemes  with  erect  stout  and  short  raehis; 
calyx  J<jin.  I°ng;  corolla  4  in.  long,  blood-red,  yellow  at 
the  base,  lobes  spreading,  emarginate,  about  Hin.  long. 
Summer.  Mex.  B.M.  7516.  Gn.  26:520.  B.R.  1301. 
R.H.  1898:580.  Alfred  Rehder. 

PH^ENOCOMA  (shining  hair,  Greek,  alluding  to  the 
involucre).  CompdsiUe.  A  South  African  little  shrub, 
sometimes  grown  under  glass  for  the  show)-  flower- 
heads. 

Of  the  Gnnphalium-Helipterum-Helichrysuni  rela- 
tion, one  species:  heads  hctcrogamous,  very  many-fid., 
showy  because  of  the  brilliant  and  elongated  inner  scales 
of  the  involucre;  florets  all  tubular  and  5-toothed.  the 
marginal  female  and  in  a  single  row,  the  others  male 
with  abortive  stigma;  receptacle  naked;  pappus  of 
many  rough  bristles  in  a  single  row,  equaling  the  corolla, 
somewhat  unlike  as  between  the  female  and  male  fls. 
The  stiff  parts  of  the  involucre  make  it  useful  as  an 
everlasting,  for  which  use  it  is  a  very  showy  subject. 

These  are  handsome  and  distinct  evergreen  plants. 
They  need  a  cool  airy  and  shaded  house  during  the 
summer.  They  should  have  plenty  of  ventUation  in 
the  spring  and  well  into  the  autumn;  this  will  tend 
greatly  to  solidify  the  growth,  this  causing  the  greater 
production  of  flowers.  It  is  better  to  place  the  jiots  on 
screened  coal-ashes,  as  this  helps  to  keep  the  roots  cool 
and  moist.  They  are  better  if  kept  by  themselves,  as 
they  should  not  be  syringed.  Watering  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance  at  all  seasons.  They  need  some  stak- 
ing and  tying  so  as  to  keep  them  in  shape.  When  the 
weather  is  cool  enough,  they  should  have  a  temperature 
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of  45s  to 50°  at  nit! it .  with  about  10°  rise  with  sunshine. 
In  midwinter  the  temperature  may  drop  to  40"  at 
mght.  Any  repotting  may  be  done  after  they  are 
through  flowering.  Compost  used  for  potting  these 
plants  should  bo  loam  ana  fibrous  peat  in  equal  parte, 
left  lumpy,  and  about  one-third  of  silver  sand  added  to 
the  mixture.  Give  the  pot*  thorough  drainage. — They 
my  be  increased  from  cuttings  made  of  the  points  of 
wmc  of  the  moderately  strong  growths,  leaving  them 
about  3  inches  long.  Place  in  pans  filled  with  sand. 
Giro  them  a  temperature  of  about  55",  keeping  them 
moderately  close,  shaded,  and  moist.  When  they  show 
signs  of  root-formation  they  may  be  given  more  light. 
When  rooted,  pot  off  into  small  pots  using  the  compost 
mentioned  above,  and  by  shifting  and  the  same  culture 
they  grow  into  good  plants  in  two  years.  When  they  get 
into  8-  or  10-inch  pots,  with  plenty  of  roots,  they  may 
hare  liquid  feeding  which  will  help  to  retain  their 
vigor.  These  plants  are  not  much  seen  in  this  country, 
but  should  be  more  grown.  (J.  J.  M.  Farrell.) 

prolffera,  Don  (Xerdnthemum  proliferum,  Linn. 
HHukryimm  jirolifcrum,  Willd.).  An  old  cult,  plant, 
now  little  grown:  sts.  woody,  1-2  ft.  high,  much 
branched,  short  side-branchlets  tomentose  and  with 
minute  closely  imbricated  scale-like  lvs.t  on  the  main 
ft*,  the  Ivs.  acuminate,  rigid,  and  deciduous:  heads 
terminal,  solitary,  1-1  in.  across;  involucre  with 
many  rows  of  woolly-based  scales,  the  inner  ones  being 
r<:*v  purple  as  if  rays  and  lanceolate-acuminate.  Mount- 
lains  in  the  Cape  region.  B.M.  2365.  B.R.  21.  Var. 
Birnesii,  Hort.,  has  heads  of  deep  crimson. 

L.H.  B. 

PREOMfcRIA  (Greek,  dark  and  part).  Zingiber^- , 
er*.  Perennial  herbs  from  a  thick  rhizome,  grown  in 
the  hothouse  for  their  foliage  and  fls.  Flowering  sts. 
separate  from  the  leafy  ones;  the  latter  not  rarely  tall, 
wimetimes  gigantic  and  forming  very  dense  reed-like 
thickets;  the  former  everywhere  smaller  although 
sometimes  about  3  ft.:  Ivs.  distichous,  often  numerous, 
rather  large,  provided  with  a  commonly  leathery 
hgule:  fls.  sessile,  in  spikes  or  heads,  often  large  or  very 
large,  either  broad-pyramidal  or  subgloboee,  rarely 
concave  at  the  top,  surrounded  commonly  by  a  rather 
Urge  involucre  composed  of  colored  bracts,  the  flowering 
bracts  smaller  and  less  intensely  colored;  calyx  tubular 
or  (iubclavate,  frequently  deeply  split  on  one  side,  often 
very  short-acuminate  or  not  at  all  lobulatc  at  the  top; 
corolla-tube  narrowly  cylindrical,  dilated  toward  the 
top;  the  lobes  narrow,  subspatulate,  subequal:  caps,  or 
rather  berries  massed  together  somewhat  resembling  a 
pineapple. — About  16  species.  Ceylon,  to  New  Guinea, 
rhxomeria  was  formerly  included  in  Amomum  but  is 
r.'jv  considered  a  distinct  genus.'  P.  magnifica,  Schu- 
mann Alpimn  MMMHifficMI  Koscoc.  Amomum  magnifi- 
es*. Benth.  &  Hook,  f.),  is  described  under  Amomum. 
See  Vol.  I,  p.  275.  F.  Thacy  Hubbard. 

PILEONEtTRON  (Greek,  dark  nerve).  Melastoma- 
cw.  Half  shrubby  or  perennial  herbs:  Ivs.  opposite, 
the  opposed  pair  often  differing  in  size:  fls.  5-ranked, 
mediunwaxed ;  calyx  obovate,  margin  entire  and  not 
cienate;  corolla  broad-oval,  rather  acute;  stamens  10, 
equal  or  <<ul>cqual:  anther  rather  thick,  linear,  connec- 
tive drawn  out  behind  in  a  thick  almost  quadrangular 
appendage  and  provided  in  front  with  2  fleshy  ball-like 
thickenings;  pistil  twice  as  long  as  the  stamens;  ovary 
^celled,  the  lower  half  joined  to  the  calyx-tube  by  the 
ttpUe:  fr_  a  fragile  apparently  unevenly  bursting  caps.; 
«eds  numerous. — About  4  species,  Trop.  Afr.  P.  Molb- 
vyi,  Stapf.  St.  herbaceous,  terete:  branches  obtusely 
t'tragonous:  petioles  and  panicles  covered  with  purple 
lurfuraceous  pubescence:  Ivs.  4-6  in.  long,  ovate  or 
dhplic-ovate,  subacuminnte,  liase  rounded  or  subcor- 
d»t*-,  5-7-nerved:  infl.  terminal,  lax-fld.;  fls.  short- 
Pedieelled;  calyx  hemispheric,  mouth  truncate,  entire; 
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petals  obliquely  oliovate,  pale  rose-purple  within:  fr. 
a  globose  berry;  seeds  rhombic-cuneiform,  numerous. 
W.  Afr.  B.M. 7729.— A  tropical  house  plant  cult,  spar- 
ingly in  botanic  gardens.         F.  Tract  Hubbard. 

PHAIOCALANTHE  (compounded  from  Phaiu*  and 
Calanthe).  Orchulacrar.  A  group  of  orchids  established 
to  contain  the  hybrids  between  Phaius  and  Calanthe. 
Pc  Colmanii  (C.  Itegnieri  Stcvcnsii  x  P.  Norman). — 
Pc  Cobktumii.  J.H.  111.  68:443.— Pc.  grdndis  (C. 
Brvan  x  P.  grandifolius). — Pc.  Schroederiana  (C.  gigaa 
X  P.  Wallichii).  Sepals  and  petals  lilac,  the  lip  claret- 
colored.  G.M.  44:3H7. — Pc.  UrdmiAna  (C.  Veitchii  x 
P.  grandifolius).  Sepals  and  petals  delicate  primrose, 
flushed  at  base  with  pale  rose,  the  lip  pale  primrose, 
bright  yellow  at  base  and  on  keels,  the  lobes  flushed 
with  rose 

PHAIOCYMBfDIUM  (compounded  from  Phaius 
and  Cymbidium).  (hchtdaccsr.  A  group  established  to 
contain  hybrids  between  Phaius  and  Cymbidium.  P. 
chardivarhma-Y.  grandifolius  x  C.  giganteum. 

PHAIUS  (Greek,  dark;  referring  to  the  color  of  the 
flowers).  Often  spelled  Phajiu.  Orchidaeese.  Very  large 
orchids  with  ample  foliage  and  tall  clustered  stems  ter- 
minating in  racemes  of  showy  flowers. 

Sepals  and  petals  similar,  spreading  or  half-spreading; 
labellum  large,  with  the  lateral  lobes  inclosing  the 
column,  usually  gibbous  or  spurred  behind;  column 
slender;  pollinia  8.  Distinguished  from  Calanthe  by 
the  free  labellum;  from  Thunia  by  the  leafless  braeted 
scape  which  does  not  terminate  the  leafy  axis. — About 
20  species,  natives  of  Trop.  Asia,  Afr.,  Austral.,  China, 
Japan,  and  the  South  Sea  I  -1  -  . 

The  genus  Phaius  includes  both  epiphytic  and  terres- 
trial representatives.  The  noteworthy  epiphytic  types 
are  native  of  Madagascar,  including  P.  tubcrculosu*,  P. 
rimulans.  and  P.  Humblatii.  However  they  are  not 
frequently  represented  in  orchid  collections.  They 
enjoy  a  warm  moist  atmosphere  as  for  vanda.  The  pot- 
ting medium  should  include  chopped  peat  and  moss  in 
equal  proportion.  When  potting,  small  rafts  with  the 
potting  medium  packed  around  or  sections  of  fem 
stems,  the  latter  being  preferable,  should  be  placed  in 
the  center  of  the  pot  or  basket.  The  terrestrial  sjiccies, 
especially  P.  grandifolius,  are  well  known,  being  one 
of  the  first  orchids  put  under  cultivation.  It  dates  as 
far  back  as  177H,  when  it  was  imported  from  China. 
Various  species  are  native  to  low-lying  swampy  places 
of  tropical  Ania  and  Australia,  and  have  also  become 
naturalized  in  the  West  Indies.  They  are  of  easy  cul- 
ture and  will  grow  in  an  ordinary  warmhouse  associated 
with  palms.  They  delight  in  moisture  throughout  the 
year,  in  a  growing  medium  of  sandy  fibrous  sod-soil, 
with  plenty  of  organic  fertilizer  in  a  dried  state  mixed 
with  the  soil  and  also  in  liquid  form  when  in  full  growth. 
The  main  factor  to  bear  in  mind  is  perfect  drainage. 
Plants  are  increased  readily  by  the  division  of  the 
dormant  pseudobulbs.  Upward  of  thirty  garden 
hybrids  arc  under  cultivation  at  the  present  time, 
including  some  interesting  bigeneric  forms.  (G.  U. 
Pring.) 

a.  FU.  yellow  to  brown. 

maculatus,  Lindl.  Pseudobulbs  ovate,  2-5  in.  high: 
Ivs.  3—4,  broadly  lanceolate,  plicate,  1 J  4-2  ft.  long,  varie- 
gated with  numerous  yellowish  spots:  fl.-6ts.  about  2  ft. 
nigh,  bearing  a  raceme  of  10-15  yellow  fls.  each  2-3  in. 
diam. ;  sepals  and  petals  half  spreading,  oblong,  obtuse; 
labellum  erect,  with  the  apex  recurved,  streaked  with 
orange,  wavy  and  crenate,  sides  convolute  over  the 
column,  and  the  base  prolonged  into  a  spur  half  as 
long  as  the  ovary.  Spring.  N.  India  and  Japan.  B.M. 
2719  (as  BUtia  Woodfardii);  39(50.  L.B.C.  19:1S()3.— 
A  good  spring  bloomer. 
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Willichii,  Lindl.  {P.  tricolor,  Lindl.  P.  arandifblixu, 
Lindl.,  not  Lour.    P.  arandijidru*,  Roiehb.  f.).  Fig. 


Tall:  Ivs.  broadly  elliptic-lanceolate,  3-4 
long:  fl.-sts.  erect,  3-5  ft." high,  clothed  with  scales:  fls. 
4  in.  across,  varying  in  color  from  chocolate-brown  to 

Erimroae-yellow;  sepals  and  petals  spreading,  lanceo- 
itc,  long-acuminate;  labelhun  with  an  ample  elongate 
tube;  limb  oblong,  acute  or  acuminate,  recurved,  l 


gin  crisp  and  crenatc.  Feb.  Madagascar.  B.M.  7307. 
R.B.  18:145.  G.C.  II.  15:341;  18:565;  21:520;  III. 
13:237;  29:77.  G.M.  44:144.  On.  67:294.— Difficult 
to  grow,  requiring  a  higher  temperature  than  the  other 
species. 

mishmensis,  Reiehb.  f.  St.  2-3  ft.  high,  leafy  above: 
lvs.  6-10  in.  long,  elliptic-lanceolate,  plicate:  scape  from 
the  axils  of  the  lower  lvs.,  together  with  the  loose 
raceme  about  2  ft.  long;  fls.  2  in.  across,  pale  or  dark 
rose-colored;  sepals  linear-oblong,  acuminate;  petals 
narrower;  labellum  with  rounded  side  lobes  and  a  sub- 
quadrate,  spotted  middle  lobe,  which  is  somewhat 
3-parted;  spur  slender,  yellow.  Himalayas.  B.M. 
7479. 

P.  amboinhuit,  Blume.  FU.  white,  with  some  reining  on  the  lip. 
Malaya. — P.  AthwortAiAnut,  Sander.  A  garden  hybrid  (P.  Mnnnii 
XP.  nrnrulatun).  Kla.  large;  sepals  and  petals  clear  old  gold; 
lahellum  large,  of  the  same  color,  with  many  radiating  chocolate 
lines,  outer  surface  clear  yellow.  G.M.  40:551. — P.  (nil  A  rut,  Lindl. 
(Geodorum  plicatum,  Voigtl.  Resembling  P.  grandifoljui  in  hahit: 
aepala  and  petals  dull  reddish  brown;  lip  white  with  tinge  of 
pink,  dark  purple  spot  beneath,  with  yellow  on  the  2-lobcd  spur. 
Malaya.— P.  CMpm/mmi— P.  Humblotii  X  P.  Phoebe.  G.M.  40: 
693. — /*.  Coit»on*  (P.  grandifoliua  X  P.  Humblotii).  Sepals  and 
petals  nankeen-green,  the  broad  frilled  tip  yellow  at  the  base  with 
purple-brown  markings,  the  front  lobe  rose.  J. II.  III.  46:353. — /' 
Cooktonii— P.  simularis  X  P.  Wallichil  G.M.  60: 134. — /*.  Codprri, 
Rolfc.  Sepals  and  petals  bright  red-brown  in  front,  pale  yellow 
behind,  about  2  in.  Inng:  Up  funnel-shaped,  white  at  first,  soon 
changing  to  yellow  —  P./rderant,  Hort.  Belonging  to  same  group 
as  P.  tuberculous,  but  fls.  smaller  and  more  numerous,  in  color 


crisp;  spur  slender,  incurved.  The  labellum  is  less 
variable  in  color  than  the  sepals  and  petals.  The  base 
of  the  tube  is  yellow,  dull  reddish  beyond,  with  the 
throat  purple  with  yellow  or  red  edges  on  the  disk; 
apex  white.  Feb.-May.  Trop.  India,  northward  to  the 
lower  Himalaya.  B.M.  4078:  7023.  P.M.  6: 193.  Var. 
flavescens,  Hort.  Sepals  ana  petals  light  yellow,  front 
of  lip  paler. — P.  Blumei,  Lindl.,  is  not  very  clearly 
distinguished  by  botanical  characters:  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  acuminate,  tip  of  Up  acute,  spur  snort  and 
thick.  Ceylon. 

grandifdlius,  Lour.  (Blitia  Tdnkervillix,  R.  Br.). 
One  of  the  oldest  orchids  in  cult.  It  has  smaller  fls. 
than  P.  Wallichii,  with  less  acuminate  sepals  and  petals 
and  a  shorter  obtuse  lip  and  spur;  sepals  and  |ictals 
reddish  brown,  but  variable,  white  on  the  outside; 
labellum  white  at  the  apex,  throat  and  disk  yellow, 
sides  crimson.  China,  Austral.  B.M.  1924.  K.S. 
7:738.  L.B.C.  1:20.  G.C.  1872:733;  II.  18:565;  III. 
3:112.  Gn.  3,  pp.  183,  221.  A.G.  20:279. 

aa.  Fls.  white  to  rose-color. 

Humblotii,  Reichb.  f.  Pseudobulbs,  lvs.  and  habit 
like  P.  grandifoliua  but  smaller:  fl.-st.  18-20  in.  high, 
erect:  fls.  white  and  rose-colored,  tinged  and  streaked 
with  darker  red;  sepals  oblong-acute;  petals  twice  as 
wide;  labellum  spurlcss,  lateral  lobes  striped  with  brown 
on  a  whitish  ground,  middle  lobe  light  purple,  with  a 
yellow  callus.  Spring.  Madagascar.  R.H.  1891 :204. 
G.C.  II.  26: 173.  A.G.  12: 161.  A.F.  6:609. 


tuberculdsus,  Blume.  Rhizome  thick:  , 
small,  bearing  several  lanceolate  lvs.  6-9  in.  long:  fls. 
2-3  in.  across,  in  erect  spikes;  sepals  and  petals  ovate- 
oblong,  white;  lateral  lobes  of  the  labellum  recurved, 
yellow,  almost  covered  with  brownish  crimson  spots, 
margin  crenately  lobed;  middle  IoIk-  bifid,  white, 
spotted  with  purple,  having  3  thick,  yellow  keels;  i 


resembling  P.  Humblotii. — P.  Mdrthr  (P.  Blumei  X  P.  aimulana). 
Fla.  nankeen-y elloa .  the  base  of  the  lip  with  rose  markings  and 
veined  light  yellow,  the  front  lobe  tinged  pink.  Gt.  53: 1530.  R.B. 
29:73. — Sormon  (P.  Handerianus X 1 .  tuoerculosus).  Sepals  and 
petals  cream  to  pink,  lined,  the  Up  with  a  reddish  purple  base, 
veined  yellow  and  with  3  yellow  keels,  the  mi t! lobe  rose,  blotched 
purple  and  tipped  white.—/',  oakwoodihm*  —  P.  Cooksonii  X  P. 
Humblotii.  G.  C.  III.  23:93. — P.  Opdisi  (P.  WallichiixP.  Hum- 
•  Motii. ).—P.  Sandrndnut.  Hort.  Fls.  6  in.  wide  or  more,  the 
sepals  and  petals  copper-red.  the  lip  with  a  yellow  base,  crimson 
center,  and  white  midlobe. — /*.  tchnuthrunntnu—P.  grandifolius 
X  P.  aasanueua. — P.  rimulant,  Rolfe.  "The  epiphytal  species 
known  in  gardens  under  the  name  of  P.  tuberculoaus  is  not  the  ori- 
ginal plant,  and  has  been  renamed  P.  aimulans  in  allusion  to  the 
remarkable  resemblance  which  its  fls.  bear  to  those  of  the  original 

George  V.  XASH.f 

Aonatum  amyloid*,. 


PHALjENOPSIS  (Greek,  moth-tike;  suggested  by 
the  large  white  flowers  of  some  species).  Orchiddceac. 
This  genus,  called  by  Lindley  "the  grandest  of  all 
orchids,"  contains  some  of  the  most  useful  species  to 
be  found  in  the  orchid  family;  warmhouse. 

Of  monopodia!  growth,  having  short  sts.  which 
increase  slowly  in  length :  Ivs.  few,  thick,  leathery,  often 
mottled:  infl.  a  raceme  or  panicle,  large,  or  not  longer 
than  the  lvs. ;  sepals  spreading,  the  lateral  ones  more  or 
less  united  with  the  base  of  the  column;  petals  about  as 
large  as  the  sepals  or  very  much  broader:  labellum  vari- 
ously shaped  but  united  with  the  base  of  the  column. — 
About  50  species  natives  of  the  hot  regions  of  India 
and  the  Malay  Archipelago,  growing  on  trunks  of  trees 
and  sides  of  rocks  under  conditions  of  high  temperature 
and  great  moisture.  The  fls.  are  remarkably  beautiful 
in  form  and  color.  Those  of  the  larger  species  arc  borne 
in  graceful  drooping  panicles  on  which  they  usually  all 
face  in  one  direction. 

As  all  phahenopsis  arc  natives  of  the  most  tropical 
regions  of  the  globe,  it  is  essential  that  they  be  well 
supplied  with  heat  and  moisture,  particularly  during 
the  growing  season,  from  March  to  October.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  direct  draught  on  the  plants, 
but  air  should  be  admitted  on  all  possible  occasions. 
This  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  the  plants  in  perfect 
condition.  During  bright  sunshine  the  plants  should 
be  shaded,  but  given  all  the  light  possible  to  insure 
good  tough  ri|>c  foliage  by  autumn,  and  large  branch- 
ing flower-spikes  may  be  expected  in  the  flowering  sea- 
son. A  close  moist  atmosphere  will  grow  large  soft  foli- 
age, but  small  flower-spikes  usually  result.  Plants  may 
be  grown  suspended  from  the  roof,  not  too  near  the 
glass,  or  on  benches,  in  pots,  in  boskets,  in  pans,  or  on 
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blocks  or  rafts.  They  are  somewhat  whimsical,  and  once  key  to  the  species. 

a  house  is  found  in  which  they  micceed,  they  should  A.  PeinU  muth  br(Mld„  thitn  lhf  ,r,MU, 

not  be  moved.  During  the  growing  season  the  tempera-  a.  Labellum  with  apical  appendages; 

ture  should  be  kept  as  uniformly  as  possible  between  nullum  short. 

70°  and  75°  F.,  allowing  a  rise  of  10  with  sun  heat.  c.  Apical  appendant*  Hrrhaut. 

The  minimum  night  temperature,  in  winter,  should  be  u.  At  Mir  lol>e  very  narrow  1  amabilis 

00°  to  65°  F.  Good  and  ample  drainage  is  absolutely  DD:  MMU  ,ohe  t"»rel-*haped         2.  Aphrodite 

necessary,  clean  potsherds  and  lumps  of  charcoal  being  cc'            appendages  snort,  horn- 

the  best  material,  and  only  sufficient  peat  fiber  and  D  ^  „„„  •  3  intermedia 

sphagnum  in  equal  proportions  should  be  used  to  keep  DD'.  Let\   nU)ttled,   at  least  when 

the  plant  firmly  in  position,  as  the  roots  will  eventually  young. 

cover  the  receptacle  in  which  they  are  growing.  When  e.  PI*,  white   4.  Stuarbana 

potting,  always  give  the  plant  its  natural  inclination,  ee.  Fls.  ro»e-purple  .V  Schilleriana 

which  is  invariably  sufficient  to  prevent  water  remain-  Labellum  without  apical  appendages: 

ing  in  the  axils  ofthe  leaves,  a  condition  which  should  _  ,  ™ull<<m  bng  8.  Lowu 

be  carefully  guarded  against,  either  from  watering  or  AA  Pr*u  M™™1»  or"°"^  °"  than 

from  drip.  Always  keep  the  plant  well  raised  when  B  Clava/  the  UtbeUum  with  horn-like 

potting,  to  insure  quick  and  perfect  drainage.  Spong-  appendages  below  the  lateral  M>es    7.  Esmeralda 

ing  the  leaves  occasionally  will  keep  the  plants  clean  db.  Claw  of  the  labellum  without  append- 

and  prevent  the  attack  of  thrip  and  red-spider.  The  age*. 

propagation  of  phakenopsis  is  a  very  slow  process,  as  c-  *T*X  °f the  lobeUum  notched        8.  amethystine 

the  plants  rarely  afford  opportunity  for  division.  Some-  cc.  Apex  of  the  labellum  entire. 

times  young  plants  form  on  the  old  flower-stems,  and  *  *5£SL  compressed:  bracts 

these  should  M  left  until  they  make  root,  at  which  B  Middle  lobe  of  the  labellum 

stage  they  may  be  removed,  potted,  and  carefully  '    fleshy,  rounded  . .  ».  riolacea 

watered  until  root-action  begins  in  the  new  material.  n.  AtMle  lobe  of  the  labellum 

(Alfred  J.  Loveless.)  crescent-shaped  10.  Cornu-cerri 

DD.  Raehis  terete. 

INDEX.  B.  Labellum    laterally  com- 

amabilia.  1, 2.             grandi/lort.  1.            punctatiaaima,  4.  ,  ^7'?,*™*'           ,  '. 

ametbynina.  «.            Ilnrrietta*.  1.               Rimnitadtmn.i.  1.  ZX.  baKUum  eTpnnaea. 

anttnni/era,7.            intermedia,  3.            roeea,  15.  r.  At  Mle  lol,e  density  hairy  .  12. 

Aphrodite,  a.             Irucorrhoda,  2.          8and<riana.  2.  FT.  AtMle  lobe  pilose  13.  Lueddeman- 

aurw»,  1.                   Lowii.  0.                  Schillcriana,  A.  TTT.  Middle  lobe  smooth.  [niana 

Brymrrtana,  3.           Ltu-ddrmaruiiana,  13.  Mrhrordcriana.  9  a  Labellum  crested  14.  Pariahil 

c"^rvi.  10.          PaH^'li1             Kaft.  ^  '^TJtZ'^esko 

»«yana.  2.                 Portti,  3.                  aumatraoa,  12.  promira  wun  a  jirsnu 

FWralda,  7.              Perteri.  3.                   violacea,  9.  CaUus   15.  IMM 

  1.  amibilia,   Blume,   not   Lindl.    (P.  arandiflbra, 

/    ^-Z^--'  'Wk^-^,  Lindl).  Fig.  2887.  Lvs.  long,  pale  green:  fls.  variable 

/^^*^-^       ^     "  <  "\  in  sise,  sometimes  about  5  in.  across,  pure  white  with 

'                      X       vv  N.       X  stains  of  deep  yellow  and  a  few  purple  spots  on  the 

-^^S^  k  '   \  ^^^a  '     \tv  \n    s\  lalM-llum  and  on  the  column;  dorsal  sepals  ovate  to 

jja*.     ^                  ^i**'                       \  oblong,  lateral  sepal  lanceolate;  petals  rounded-fan- 

Jnljf>-  — -_V.  -    ■    ^^'frf  -v                  '  \  shaped;  lateral  lobes  of  the  labellum  obliquely  cuneate, 

ifflffi/'^isifr**?^--'    ^t\V.          »   v     \  incurved,  middle  lobe  verv  narrow  with  yellow  cirrhi. 

/mil  ---IWliNi^"  «;'l&k  X^  *  >\     \  Autumn.  Malay  Archipel:m<     B.M.  5184.  (  .(1848: 

^Wf^^^OT/W-^^P*^^^   '     »  11.28:213    Gn.  19,  p.  305;  24,  p.  560;  34,  pp. 

-/W-^r-rr     ^9/  :■  t^-^A.'    fit)     V    /  filii,  517.   R.H.  1860,  pp.  238,  239;  1897,  p.  151. 

'                   '••>•<>*  ;                                   /"■  A.G.  16:271.  A.F.  27:1137  ;  30:610,  1079.  F.E. 

'•I-'.                     1    M^simi  '•  V^V-V-^.^"'  33:716.  Gng.  15:133.  Var.  aftrea.  Rolfe  (P. grandi- 

'•^s'iSj*''      H   M     ^fill     iSP^N!  *  j!ira  var.  aurea,  Warner).  Front  half  of  the  lateral 

■; '  (*'i5f           >v  ^        ^          iS"'        %  lobes  of  the  labellum  and  the  entire  middle 

jgrfffir^aafc*       )   '^klav1^  "  'J&Stteffe--1*^   •f&A'feif't-  :  lobe  stained  deep  yellow.  Borneo.  Var.  Rimea- 

i'^rr'ig^^  *ltf^T\  ~&-\Xil&i^  -^^FSisF^a  tndtiina,  Hort.  Fls.  larger,  pure  white,  the 
• 1  :i  »Is^T5^^Pf^fwv          '"  \\\\^^ks\\\\\X*&^'  '    thnut  i.nd.t  V!-I)..w.  G.C.  Ill  32:316  Gng. 

■             M            ••vj^f;  U'J  -7'  '    12:405.    P.  HArriettse,  Rolfe,  ia  n  garden 

J!^^^^S^  ^  A     W  F?g.n288gLt,Fisn  intermediate  between  the  par- 

•  Iwar  '  t'-^js\^'  <!^P*^-     '  -  iBm^  ^     ent8'  4^  m'  ttcroBS'  ^P1^  an<l  petals  pale 

,             M/f  \3^i±-.   jfiK      ^Jt^a^iit^i-"'.'  yellowish  white,  suffused  and  dotted  with 

•  ''&%®i\mW*   '  L.  -^^W'     f    '     /'V-  ^ffi&V'f  amethyst-purple  toward  the  base:  labellum 

Vjl^  ^     Q             .  TJL                 H^r v  crimson  with  an  orange  crest:  cirrhi  slightly 

.^|||-         %,-jr  <        S^imL^-  '^^^P""'"  developed.  G.C.  III.  2:9.  Gn.  38:156.  J.H. 

^  FyQ  \  K^^^v"    .Jffl0fc'':  2.  Aphrodite,  Reichb.  f.  (P.  amdfcKs,  Lindl.,  not 

v^g^sajr-c^Ql    Yr"        V^gB^'V'--.T''  Blume).    Lvs.  elliptic-lanceolate,  1  ft.  or  more  in 
}Pt    '  "       sVJ:'-  ' — "  /  rgFZi'-- length,  dark  green,  obliquely  refuse:  fls.  3  in.  diam., 

J^wf^L^^a^^^^' •  pvirv  white,  with  tlie  labellum  streaked  and  spotter!  with 

>^\C^C^^^7^       ''  yellow  and  red;  sepals  elliptic-ovate;  petals  large, 

'W^^^^k^'  rhomboid;  lateral  lobes  oblong,  middle  lobe  trowel- 

in  nhiijied,  with  white  cirrhi.  Fls.  at  various  seasons,  but 

N4  '  mosi  freely  during  summer.  Philippines.  B.M.  4297. 

'VVfWNrl  H  it  24:34.  P.M.  7:49.  F.S.  1:40.  G.C.  1848:39;  II. 

Sw  7  ^  20:213.  Gn.  31,  p.  273;  35,  p.  362;  38,  ii.  157;  48,  p. 

Phalawopaia  amabUia.  (XH)  484.    R.H.  1897,  p.  150.   A.F.  6:89.    Var.  DayAna, 
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Hort.  (P.  amdbHis  var.  Day&na,  llort.),  has  regular 
fls.  with  the  lower  sepals  minutely  dotted  with  crim- 
aon,  the  labcllum  also  being  heavily  marked  with  bright 
crimson.  A.G.  21:457.  Var.  casta,  Rolfe  (P.  nUta, 
Reichb.  f.).  Lvs.  thinly  spotted:  lis.  like  the  type,  with 
a  rosy  tint  especially  at  the  base  of  the  sepals  and 
petals,  and  a  few  spots  at  the  base  of  the  lateral  sepals. 
— Scarcely  distinct  from  the  following,  but  distinct 
from  the  type.  Var.  leucorrhdda,  Rolfe  (P.  leucorrhdda, 
Reichb.  f.).  Lvs.  blotched  with  gray  in  irregular  bands: 
sepals  and  petals  flushed  with  rose,  the  former  yellowish 
outside;  callus  yellow,  spotted  with  purple.  Philip- 
pines. P.M.  1875:166.  R.H.  1896:500.  Var.  Sander- 
tana,  Rolfe  (P.  Sanderiana,  Reichb.  f.).  FIs.  suffused 
with  rose;  labellum  variegated  with  brown,  purple,  and 
yellow.  Is],  of  Mindanao.  Gn.  24:270;  57,  p.  44.  Var. 
gloridsa,  llort.  (P.  gUrribsa,  Reichb.  f.).  lis.  white,  with 
a  rose-colored  spot  on  the  labcllum.  Gn.  35:302. 

3.  intermedia,  Lindl.  A  natural  hybrid  between  /'■ 
Aphrodite  and  P.  rosea.  Resembles  P.  Aphrodite  in 
habit  but  the  fls.  are  smaller.  Sepals  oblong,  acute, 
white;  petals  rhomboid,  much  larger,  white  with  few 
rose  spots  at  the  base;  labellum  small,  lateral  lobes 
erect,  rose-purple  spotted  with  crimson,  middle  lobe 
rich  crimson,  terminating  in  2  short  horns.  Philip- 
pines. G.C.  111.52:453.— The  same  type  has  been 
artificially  produced  by  crossing  the  two  parent  species. 
Var.  Brymerilna,  Roichb.  f.  Sepals  and  petals  white, 
veined  pale  amethyst-purple,  the  lateral  sepals  purple- 
spotted  at  base,  the  petals  purple-stained  below;  front 
lobe  of  lip  red-purple.  G.M.  43:63.  Var.  Portel, 
Reichb.  f.  (P.  Pdrteri,  Hort.).  Fls.  large,  stained  with 


2888.  Phalenopsis  Harriott*    (  X  about  K> 

rose-purple:  lvs.  about  1  ft.  long,  deep  green.  G.C.  II. 
5:369,371.  P.M.  1875:162.  J. H.  III.  30: 179;  47:395. 
Gn.  21:146.  G.M.  38:111. 

4.  Stuartians,  Reichb.  f.  Lvs.  elliptic-oblong,  obtuse, 
about  1  ft.  long,  mottled  when  young,  becoming  dull 
green  above  and  reddish  below:  panicle  large,  branched, 
drooping;  fls.  2  in.  across;  sepals  elliptic,  obtuse,  white 
or  greenish  white,  the  lateral  ones  speckled  with  red; 
petals  rounded  but  olKW-urcly  quadrangular,  white  with 
lew  purple  dots  at  base;  labellum  golden  yellow  or 
orange  spotted  with  crimson,  white  at  the  tip,  lateral 
lobes  obliquely  obovate,  obtuse,  with  a  pair  of  cuneate 
calli  between  them;  middle  lobe  orbicular,  ending  in  2 
white  cirrhi.  Jan.,  Feb.  Philippines.  B.M.  0(522.  I.H. 
31:540.  P.  1882:49.  Gn.  22:11S;  45,  p.  426.  G.C.  II. 


16:753;  111.4:389.  J.H.  III.  34: 157.  F.E.  11:393. 
G.  30:195. — Very  near  P.  SchiUeriana,  but  very  dif- 
ferent in  color.  Var.  punctatfssima,  Hort.,  has  the 
sepals  and  petals  profusely  spotted  with  purplish  red. 

5.  Schilleriana,  Reichb.  f.  Fig.  2889.  Lvs.  6-18  in. 
long,  oblong,  dark  green  and  mottled  with  gray  above, 

rmrple  below:  panicle  drooping,  flat,  as  much  as  3  ft. 
ong  and  nearly  as  broad,  bearing  often  over  100  fls. 
each  2)4-3  in.  across;  dorsal  sepals  obovate,  acute,  the 
lateral  ones  ovate,  rich  rose-lilac:  petals  large,  rhom- 
boid, colored  like  the  sepals;  labellum  colored  like  the 
rest  of  the  fl.  or  paler  and  often  spotted  with  reddish 
brown  and  having  a  yellow  callus;  lateral  lobes  rounded- 
oblong,  with  2  quadrangular  calli  between  them,  middle 
lobe  oval,  ending  in  2  divergent  horns.  Jan. -March. 
Philippines.  B.M.  5530.  F.S.  15:1559.  I.H.  10:348; 
35:56;  43,  p.  154.  S.H.  2,  p.  47.  Gn.  3,  p.  183;  22: 1 18; 
33,  p.  615;  35,  p.  363;  38,  p.  157;  48,  p.  484.  G.C.  II. 
12:301;  111.3:529;  17:367  ;  37:152.  F.M.  1877:257. 
R.H.  1886:396.  A.G.  14:65.  G.F.4:390.  A.F.  11: 
1081.  C.L.A.6:164.  F.W.  1876:321.  G.31:19.  G.M. 
48:151;  52:145.  J.H.  111.  42:451;  44:551;  52:133. 

6.  Ldwii,  Reichb.  f.  Lvs.  4-5,  oblong,  fleshy,  deep 

rn,  tinged  with  purple:  panicle  slender,  5-20-fld.; 
1H  in.  diam.,  white  flushed  with  purple;  dorsal 
sepals  broadly  ovate,  lateral  sepals  oblong;  petals  fan- 
shaped,  with  a  rounded  apex;  labellum  violet-purple, 
lateral  lobes  small,  reflexea,  middle  lobe  oblong;  rostel- 
lum  very  long-beaked.  Flowers  during  summer  months. 
Moulmein  (India).  B.M.  5351.  I  S  18:1910.  Gn. 
9:312.  G.C.  III.  2:745. 

7.  Esmeralda,  Reichb.  f.  (P.  antenn\fera,  Reichb. 
f.).  Lvs.  oblong,  acute,  4-8  in.  long,  gray-green  with 
few  dull  purple  spots:  raceme  erect,  6-10-fld.,  6-18 
in.  high;  fls.  about  1  in.  diam.,  dark  or  pale  purple 
to  white  with  red  streaks;  lateral  sepals  ovate, 
dorsal  sepals  obovate;  petals  obovate;  labellum 
clawed,  3-lobed.  lateral  lobes  ovate  to  rotund,  erect, 
yellowish ;  middle  lobe  broad,  obtuse,  deep  purple ; 
claw  with  a  slender  appendage  on  each  side.  Cochin- 
China.  B.M.  7196.  F.M.  1879:358.  R.H.  1877,  p. 
107. 

8.  amethystine,  Reichb.  f.  A  small  species  with 
cuneate-oblong  lvs. :  fls.  small,  cream-colored  with  an 

J    amethyst  labellum;  sepals  cuneate-oblong,  obtuse; 
I     petals  subcqual  or  a  little  smaller;  lateral  lobes  of 
the  labellum  cuneate;  middle  lobe  obovate,  notched. 
Malay.  G.C.  1870:1731. 

9.  viollcea,  Teijsm.  &  Binn.  Lvs.  oblong,  8-12 
in.  long,  light  shining  green:  fl.-stalks  not  longer 

than  the  lvs.:  fls.  few.  2  in.  across;  sepals  and  petals 
broadly  lanceolate,  yellowish  white,  changing  to  rose- 
violet  toward  the  base;  middle  lobe  of  the  labellum 
fleshy,  deep  purple,  with  a  yellow  callus;  side  lobes 
small,  erect,  purple  and  orange.  May-Oct.  Sumatra. 
P.M.  1879:342.  G.C.  II.  16:145.  J.H.  111.  42:537  - 
Plant  of  dwarf  habit.  The  fls.  remain  on  the  plant  a 
long  time.  Var.  Schroederilna,  Hort.,  has  the  basal 
half  of  the  Begins,  bright  purple,  the  color  partly  broken 
up  into  lines.  I.H.  32:576.  J.H.  III.  51:195. 

10.  Cornu-cervi,  Blume  &  Reichb.  f.  Lvs.  about  9 
in.  long,  leathery,  oblong:  fl.-st.  about  as  long  as  the 
lvs.,  erect,  clavate,  bearing  6-12  fls.;  fls.  yellowish 
green,  barred  with  reddish  brown;  sepals  and  petals 
fleshy,  lanceolate,  the  latter  smaller;  labellum  whitish, 
lateral  lobes  erect  on  the  irregular,  fleshy,  excavated 
claw,  middle  lobe  crescent-shaped,  apiculate.  Summer. 
Trop.  Asia,  Java,  and  Sumatra.  B.M.  5570  (as  Poly- 
chiios  Cornu-cervi). 

11.  specidsa,  Reichb.  f.  Lvs.  oblong:  fls.  stellate, 
in  racemes  or  panicles,  white,  blotched  with  roae- 
madder;  sepals  oblong;  petals  narrower;  labellum 
with  erect,  linear,  toothed,  yellow  side  lobes,  and  a 
fleshy,  purple  and  white  middle  lobe  ending  in  a 
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28&>.  Pbslamopsi*  Schilleruiut.  (XH) 

haiiy  cushion.  Andaman  Isls.  (Bay  of  Bengal).  G.C. 
II  18:745;  26:277. 

12.  fumatrina,  Korth.  &  Reichb.  f.  Lvs.  pointed, 
about  6 in.  long:  infl.  about  as  long  as  the  Ivb.,  6-10-fld. ; 
sepals  oblong,  pointed,  1  in.  or  more  in  length',  petals 
more  cuneate;  all  yellowish  white  barred,  with  bands 
of  reddish  brown;  label lum  short,  clawed;  lateral  lobes 
erect,  meeting  and  each  having  a  short  curved  tooth 
pointing  backward;  middle  lobe  oblong,  fleshy,  white, 
strr&keil  with  violet,  very  hairy  in  front.  Sumatra  and 
Borneo.  B.M.  5327.  F.S.  16:1644.  G.C.  1865:507. 

13.  LueddemanniAna,  Reichb.  f.  A  small  plant,  with 
thick,  oblong  fleshy  lvs.  6-8  in.  long:  infl.  about  as  long 
as  the  lvs.,  with  few  handsome  fls.  near  the  top;  fls. 
2-3  in.  across;  sepals  and  petals  oblong-acute,  white, 
marked  with  transverse  bars,  those  at  the  base  being 
amethyst,  while  the  upper  ones  are  brown;  labellum 
deep  violet,  with  yellow  blotches  on  the  side  lobes; 
middle  lobe  oblong;  side  lobes  erect,  ligulate.  deeply 
2-toothed.  Feb.,  March.  Philippines.  B.M.  5523. 
F-S  16:1636.  R.H.  1872:390.  F.  1865:257.  G.C.  III. 
39:259.  R.B.  26:169. — The  old  fl.-sts.  of  this  plant 
produce  young  plants  by  which  the  species  may  be 
easily  increased.  Var.  ochracea,  Reichb.  f.  A  form 
with  yellowish  fls.  and  ochre-colored  bars.  It. II. 
1S?>:390. 

14.  Pirishii,  Reichb.  f.  Dwarf:  lvs.  oblong-lanceo- 
late, acute,  2-4  in.  long:  fls.  in  6-10-fld.  racemes 
scarcely  longer  than  the  lvs.,  crowded;  dorsal  sepals 
oblong,  lateral  broadly  ovate,  white;  petals  obovate- 
spatuiate,  white;  lateral  lobes  of  the  labellum  small, 
horn-like,  yellow,  with  purple  spots,  middle  lobe  broadly 
triangular,  red-purple,  often  white  on  the  disk;  crest 
semi-lunar,  broken  up  into  subulate  filaments  in  front ; 
the  disk  has  a  peculiar  appendage  ending  in  4  long 
subulate  filaments.  Burma  and  Moulmein.  B.M.  5815. 

15.  rosea,  Lindl.  Lvs.  oblong,  dark  green,  obliquely 
retuse:  scape  about  a  foot  long,  nodding,  dark  purple, 
bearing  12-14  fls.;  sepals  and  petals  ovate,  obtuse, 


white,  tinged  with  pink  in  the  center;  labellum  rose- 
colored,  scarcely  longer  than  the  sepals;  lateral  lobes 
email,  lunate,  middle  lobe  ovate.  Philippines.  B.M. 
5212.  F.S.  16:1645.  G.C.  1848:671.  J.F.  3:283. 

P.  Btrfii.  Natural  hybrid  resembling  P-  amabilis.  which  it  one 
of  its  parents. — P.  gigamM,  J.  J.  Smith.  Habit  like  that  of  P.  ama- 
bilis,  out  lvs.  larger  and  thicker:  fin.  in  a  raceme,  whitish,  with 
numerous  brown  spots.  Borneo.  G.C.  III.  45:301). — P.  KutulU'i. 
Hook.  f.  Lvs.  up  ui  4  in.  lone  and  1  in.  broad,  bright  green:  raceme 
loosely  5-S-fld.,  pendulous;  fls.  about  2  in.  across:  sepals  and  petals 
similar,  spreading,  linear  to  oblong-obovate.  yellow,  the  upper  sur- 
face marked  with  brown:  lip  small,  white,  streaked  with  red.  Perak. 
B.M.  7885. — P.  LMrrt,  of  doubtful  authenticity.—/'.  A/dnnii. 
Reichb.  f.  Fls.  about  2  in.  across;  sepals  and  petal*  yellow,  blotched 
and  barred  with  brown,  linear-oblong,  acute;  lip  light  yellow,  the 
front  lobe  anchor-shaped,  saccate  at  base;  near  the  side  lobes  is  a 
2-horned  slender  upright  plate  and  a  purplish  tooth.  Assam. 
J.H.  III.  43:97.—/'.  SchilUndno-Stuartuitui,  see  P.  Wigania?.— P. 
VdUntinii,  Reichb.  f.  Plant  with  habit  of  P.  violaeea:  serials  purple, 
cuneate-oblong,  the  lateral  ones  white  at  base;  petals  like  lateral 
sepals  or  purple-barred;  lip  short,  clawed,  mauve,  white  and  yellow. 
Malaysia. — P.  B'tonsjwr— P.  Schillcriana  x  P.  Stuartiana.  G.C.  III. 
27:83.  G..M.  43:63.  HeinrICH  HaSSELBRING. 

George  V.  NasH.f 
PHALANGIUM  LHIASTRUM:  Paradiua. 

PHALARIS  (old  Greek  name  for  a  grass).  Gt amine*. 
Stout  hardy  ornamental  grasses. 

Spikelets  1-fld.,  in  heads  or  spike-like  panicles; 
glumes  boat-shaped,  awnless;  2  minute  sterile  lemmas 
at  base  of  perfect  floret.— Ten  species,  mostly  of  S.  Eu., 
one  native  throughout  the  northern  part  of  N.  Amer., 
a  variety  of  which  is  ribbon-grass.  P.  canariengi», 
Canary-Grass,  which  is  cult,  in  Eu.  for  bird-food  or 
as  a  cereal,  sometimes  escapes  along  roadsides.  This 
annual  species,  on  account  of  its  variegated  ovate 
spikes,  is  worthy  of  cult  ,  as  an  ornamental  grass. 

arundinlcea,  Linn.  Reed  Canary-Grass.  A  tall 
perennial  (2-6  ft.),  with  flat  Hm.-vn&c  lvs.  and  an 
elongated  spike-like  panicle  (open  in  anthesis)  of  whi- 
tish spikelets,  native  throughout  northern  Amer.  in  wet 
ground,  where  it  is  an  important  forage  grass.— Recom- 
mended for  planting  in  parks  and  grounds  along  the 
banks  of  streams  or  artificial  ponds. 
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Var.  pfcta,  Linn.  (var.  variegata,  Hort.).  Ribbon- 
Grass.  Gardener's  Garters.  Fig.  2N90  Lvs.  longi- 
tudinally striped  with  white.  Commonly  cult,  for  orna- 
ment and  sometimes  run  wild  about  old  placed. 

The  name  "f.  mmmuUUa,  or  Toowoomba  Cana*t-Gka»,"  ha* 
nmieans]  in  recent  ajrricultural  literature,  aa  an  intro.  (rom  Auntral. 
The  iria  hu  been  identified  aa  P.  buibooa.  Linn.  (See  Kew  Bull. 

m»c.  mi.  tmtmn.  A  s  hitohooc* 

PHALOCALLIS  (Greek  words  referring  to  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  cone  formed  by  the  crests).  Iriddccje. 
Keferred  by  Baker  and  others  to  Cyprlla.  The  plant 
offered  as  P.  plutnlte.a,  Herb.,  by  Dutch  bulb-growera 
is  CypL-lla  ptiinibea,  Lindl.,  a  South  Brazihan  species 
described  in  Volume  II,  page  940.  B.M.  3710  (flowers 
chiefly  lilac).  F.S.  4:395  (chiefly  light  blue);  14:1466 
(fore  striata,  veined  and  flushed  with  ric' 
on  a  white  ground). 

PHARBinS:  Ipvmaa. 

PHASEOLUS  (ancient  Latin  name,  somewhat 
altered,  of  a  bean).  lA-guminam- .  Bean.  The  common 

?;articn  and  field  beans,  and  also  some  species  grown 
or  ornament. 

Annual  or  perennial  mostly  twining  herbs,  or  some 
of  them  woody  at  the  base:  lvs.  mostly  pinnately 
3-foliolate,  stipellate:  peduncles  axillary,  bearing  clus- 
ters of  white,  yellow,  red,  or  purplish  papilionaceous 
fls.  and  more  or  less  compressed  (flat-sided)  several-  to 
led  2-valved  pods.  From  its  allied 
is  separated  by  minute  cl 
style,  and  keel.  In  I'haseolus,  the  style  is  bearded  along 
the  inner  side  and  the  stigma  is  oblique  or  lateral, 
rather  than  capitate  on  the  end  of  the  style;  the  keel  is 
coiled  into  a  spiral  body,  including  the  10  diadelphous 
(9  and  1)  stamens. — Many  species  have  been  described, 
mostly  of  warm  countries  {P.  polustachyus  is  native  in 
V .  S.,  but  not  cult.),  but  probably  not  more  than  150 
that  can  be  clearly  separated  as  species. 

The  cultivated'  aperies  of  I'haseolus  arc  all  tropical 
or  subtropical  in  nativity.  Therefore  they  must  not  be 
subjected  to  frosts.  Most  of  them  are  garden  annuals 
jch  are  planted  after  the  danger  of  freezing  weather 
has  passed  and  the  ground  is  well  warmed.  For  the 
culture  of  the  domesticated  forms  of  ' 


the  article  on  Bean.  See,  also  Caruwalia,  Glycine, 
Mucuna,  Soybean,  Stizolobium,  Vicia,  and  Vigna. 

F.leven  species  of  Phaseolus  are  now  known  to  be 
cultivated  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  various  parts 
of  the  world.  Further  explorations  in  Mexico,  Central 
and  South  America  and  in  eastern  Asia  will  very 


probably  show  that  a  number  of  other  distinct  species 
not  here  enumerated  have  been  domesticated  locally. 

The  eleven  species  here  treated  fall  into  two  group 
the  one  perennial,  the  other  annual,  at  1 
United  States. 


Itinera..  (XH) 


mwhw,  2. 
aiiiCularift,  .V 
aureus,  7. 
Bertonii.  L 

,6. 
-a  I. 
s,  10. 
*.  I. 


2. 


INDEX. 

compretwiu.  10. 
elliptic**,  10. 
/mnrfu,  11. 
gonotpermut,  10. 
uuimanui,  1 1. 
Utitolna,  S. 
latinltauu,.  11. 
iimmi*.  11. 

..  11. 


multifiurua,  9. 
Mucao,  7. 
tUmw.  10. 
pubrrulut,  11. 
retu»u*.  3 
merharaiv*.  11. 
tpfo-riruj.  10. 

vu'.gsirin.  10. 

A"u.ir,  11. 


I.  Perennial  Beans. 
This  group  includes  three  species,  none  of  which  is 
now  commonly  seen  in  cultivation. 

a.  Plant  tall-twining,  with  large,  fragrant,  showy  fls.: 

root  not  tuberous. 

b.  Fls.  light  purple  to  yellowish,  in  axillary  racemes. 

1.  Caracalla,  Linn.  Cahacol.  Snail-Flower. 
Corkscrew-Flower.  Lfts.  broadly  rhombic-ovate, 
pointed  or  acuminate:  fls.  large  and  fleshy,  very  fra- 
grant, the  large  keel  coiled  like  a  snail-shell.  Tropics, 
probably  of  the  Old  World.  B  R.  341.  V.  2,  p.  370  — 
Naturalized  in  parts  of  Calif.,  where  it  grows  20  or 
more  ft.  high,  sometimes  becoming  a  nuisance.  It  is 
an  old-fashioned  glasshouse  plant  in  cold  climates,  but 
is  now  rarely  seen.  P.  Bertonii,  Hort.,  recently  intro. 
from  Paraguay,  although  a  close  relative,  is  prottahly 
specifically  distinct  from  Caracalla. 

Hit.  Fls.  red  or  light  blue,  in  axillary  dense  capitate 
clusters. 

2.  adeninthus.  Mey.  (/'.  amfrnus,  Soland.  P. 
truxillensis,  HBK.  P.  cirrhdsus,  HBK.).  Foliage  much 
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like  that  of  the  last,  the  lfta.  ovate  an< 


omewhat 


acute:  ft*,  very  showy,  red  (<ir  light  blue?),  fragrant: 
pod  4-6  in.  long,  usually  curved.  Tropics. 

aa.  Plant  low,  spreading  or  trailing,  annual  above  the 
grxnwd:  root  tuberous:  Jis.  small,  in  loose  axillary, 
interrupted  raceme*. 

I  retosus,  Benth.  Mettalf  Bean.  Root  very 
large  and  fleshy,  running  deep  into  the  ground:  st. 
"i;  lfta.  rhombic  to  oblong,  mostly  obtuse  and 
»tuse,  rough  on  both  aides,  with  prominent 
.  especially  beneath:  lis  reddish  purple:  pod 
flat,  short,  broadly  oblong,  somewhat  curved.  Texas, 
•ret  and  south.— Lately  recommended  as  a  forage 
plant  in  the  drv  regions  of  the  S.  W.  Not  promising  in 
Am.  at  elevations  Teas  than  4,000  ft.  The  Ivs.  are  thick 
and  heaw  and  adapted  to  dry,  hot  climates.  St*,  grow 
MO  ft.  or  more  long  on  the  mountains  where  it  is  a 
favorite  food  for  deer. 

II.  Annual  Garden  Beans. 

The  species  of  this  group  are  all  annuals  with  the 
exception  that  P.  multiflorus  and  P.  lunatus  are  peren- 
nial in  tropical  countries.  The  somewhat  thickened 
mot*  of  the  former  sometimes  live  over  in  the  South, 
but  both  species  are  strictly  annual  in  the  northern 
and  middle  states. 

A.  Fit.  yellow. 
B.  Lftt.  distinctly  lobed. 
r.  Tkt  lftt.  3-o-cut  for  one-fourth  to  one-half  their  length. 

4.  ixonmfolius,  Jacq.  Moth  Bean.  A  diffuse  trail- 
ing plant,  1-2  ft.  long  with  slender  sts.  loosely  covered 
mth  rather  stiff,  brown  hairs:  1ft*.  3-5-lobed  at  the 
apex  for  one-fourth  to  one-half  their  length,  the  lobes 
narrow;  stipules  small,  narrow,  and  pointed:  lis.  very 
small,  yellowish,  in  heads  on  the  ends  of  hairy  axillary 
peduncles:  pod  becoming  2  in.  long,  nearly  cylindrical, 
clay-colored,  cylindrical,  distinctly 
elongated,  average 
A  .  ^  weight  about  .03 

-  gram.;  hihim  leas 

than  J1,  in.  (2  mm.) 
long.  India,  where 
it  is  cult,  for 
human   food  and 


for  forage,  but  only  rarely  seen  in  collections  in  this 
country. 

oc.  The  lfts.  sholknUy  3-lobcd. 

5.  anguliris,  Willd.  Adzuki  Bean.  Erect.  1-2  ft. 
high:  st.H.  slightly  furrowed,  smooth  or  with  scattered 
refuse  hairs:  lfts.  ovate,  shallowly  3-lobed, 
smooth  or  slightly  roughened  with  scat- 
tered hairs:  ns.  yellow,  in  2  s  or  3's  on 
axillary*  peduncles:  pods  small,  cylindrical; 
seed  red,  cream,  black  or  mottled,  small, 
average  weight  about  .07  gram,  oblong  to 
nearly  round,  frequently  with  square  end 
walls,  ratio  length  to  thickness  (hilum  to 
back)  from  1:1  to  1.5:1;  hilum  Ain.  (2 
mm.)  long  or  longer:  primary  Ivs.  ovate, 
their  bases  truncate  or  only  slightly  auricu- 
late,  their  petioles  ftin.  (10  mm.)  long  or 
longer.    Asia.— Cult,  in  N.  China  and 


—  Phiseolui 
vulgaris.  (XJD 


ProUbly  « 

(XH) 


(XH) 


2805.  Leaf  of  Phaaeolua  vulgaris. 


Japan,  where  it  is  eaten  boiled  with  soups  or 
with  rice. 

bb.  Lfts.  entire. 
C.  One  wing  rolled  completely  over  keel:  bases  of  primary 
Ivs.  cordate,  their  petioles  %in.  long  or  longer. 
6.  calcaratus,  Koxbg.  Rice  Bean.  Annual,  erect, 
1-2  ft.  high,  in  habit  much  resembling  the  preceding 
species:  lfts.  broadly  ovate:  fls.  yellow,  in  2's  or  3's  in 
snort  axillary  peduncles:  seed  varying  in  color  from  red- 
dish brown  to  pale  opaque,  small,  average  weight  about 
.05  gram,  strongly  elongated,  ratio  length  to  thickness 
(hilum  to  back)  1.75: 1  to  2: 1,  hilum  j*,in.  (2  mm.)  long 
or  longer:  primary  Ivs.  narrowly  lanceolate.  Asia. — 
Cult,  sparingly  in  China  and  India,  where  it  is  used 
boiled  in  soups  and  with  rice. 

CC  One  wing  pressed  against  but  not  rolled  completely 
over  the  keel:  bases  of  primary  Ivs.  rounded  or  taper- 
ing, their  petioles  less  than  A  in.  (?  mm.)  long. 

aureus,  Roxbg.  Mttno  Bean.  Erect  or  slightly 
5  (some  varieties  strongly  twining  on  rich 
),  1-3  ft.  high,  with  furrowed  sts.  clothed  with 
brown  hairs:  lfts.  broadly  ovate  or  nearly  rhom- 
boid, orbicular,  usually  entire,  thin,  short-acute;  stipules 
large,  ovate:  lis.  rather  small,  yellowish,  in  clusters  of 
5-6  on  the  end  of  stout  hairy  peduncles;  keel  spurred: 
pod  3  in.  or  less  long,  nearly  cylindrical,  somewhat 
curved,  bearing  10-15  beans;  seeds  green  or  golden, 
small,  nearly  round;  average  weight  about  .05  grain; 
hilum  less  than  -fain.  (2  mm.)  long.  Asia. — Cult,  in 
China,  where  it  is  used  for  bean  sprouts,  vermicelli 
and  gelatine,  and  extensively  in  India,  also  in  Persia, 
Philippines,  Japan.  The  slender  pod  is  hairy  at  first,  hut 
the  hairs  are  deciduous.  P.  Mungo,  Linn.  (The  Ukd), 
a  related  species,  is  distinguished  by  more  procumbent 
habit,  long -hairy  pods,  and  oblong  blackish  se 
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AA.  Fls.  not  yellow. 
B.  Petioles  of  primary  Ivs.  less  than  »'«  in.  (7  mm.)  long. 

8.  acutifdlius,  Gray,  var.  latifolius,  G.  F.  Free- 
Tepaky.  Fig.  2891.  Annual,  erect  on  poor  or 


2807.  Long-podded  forma  of  Phaseolus  vulgaris. 

dry  land,  under  more  favorable  growth  -  conditions 
sts.  recumbent,  spreading  or  twining,  13-$-9  ft.  long, 
glabrous  to  puberulent:  Ivs.  smooth  above  with  slightly 
prominent  veins  beneath,  glabrous 
throughout  or  slightly  puberulent 
below;  lfts.  entire,  ovate  to  broadly 
lanceolate,  H~2  in.  wide  (average 
width  in.),  acuminate,  stipel- 
lato;  stipules  lanceolate,  in  long, 
striate,  appressed;  petioles  slender, 

1-  4  in.  long:  peduncles  shorter  than 
the  Ivs.,  2-5-fld.;  bracts  small, 
deciduous:  fls  medium-sized,  pedi- 
cellate, white  or  pale  violet,  few  at 
the  end  of  an  axillary  peduncle 
which  is  usually  shorter  than  the 
Ivs.;  calyx  short,  broadly  campanu- 
late,  4-toothed  (the  upper  2  lobes 
united  into  1),  teeth  acuminate; 
banner  broad,  emarginate,  in  fl. 
more  than  half  reflexed,  at  the  base 
biauriculate,  \$-%m.  long:  pod  flat- 
tened and  coriaceous  when  young, 
when  mature  papery,  2-7-eeeded, 

2-  3J4   in.  long,   J^-%in.  broad, 
straight  or  slightly  curved,  with 
prominent  beak;  seeds  white,  yel- 
low, brown,  or  bluish  black,  either 
self-colored  or  variously  flecked, 
round-oval  to  nearly  round  as  is 
the  navy,  to  strongly  flattened  like 
a  diminutive  lima;  average 
.10-.20  gram.  S.  W.  U.  S. 
and  Mex.— Cult,  by  the 
Indians  and  Mexicans  of 
the  southwestern  desert 
region.   Recently  intra,  by 
the  Arizona  Agric.  Exp.  Sta. 
as  a  very  promising  drought- 
resistant  dry  shell  bean  for 
hot  semi-arid  regions.  See 
liean,  Tepary,  p.  462;  also 
Ariz.  Agnc.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull. 
No.  68  (1912). 

bb.  Petioles  of  primary  Ivs. 
2gin.  (10  mm.)  long  or 
longer. 

C.  Cotyledons  not  raised 
aboir  the   ground  in 
the  seedling. 
9.  multifldrus,  Willd. 
Scahlet    Runner  Bean. 
Ditch  Case-Knite  Bean 
(a    white  variety).  Fins. 


twining  and  slender,  minutely  pubescent:  Ivs.  large; 
lfts.  thin,  terminal  lfts.  often  3  in.  or  more  wide,  rhom- 
bic-ovate and  acute,  scabrous-pubescent:  fls.  rather 
large  and  showy,  on  long  naked  racemes,  in  the  Scarlet 
Runner  tyw  red,  in  the  Dutch  Case-Knife  white,  the 
keel  not  distinctly  projecting:  pods  long  (3-6  in.), 
with  curved  slender  tip;  seeds  large  '.-m.  long  or 
longer),  much  flattened  or  nearly  cylindrical,  less  than 
twice  as  long  as  broad,  not  usually  reniform,  no  con- 
spicuous lines  radiating  from  the  hilum,  color  red  or 
mahogany,  and  black  in  the  Scarlet  Runner,  white  in 
many  other  forms:  primary  Ivs.  ovate  or  cordate,  the 
base  deeply  auriculate,  petioles  1  in.  or  more  long.  S. 
Amer.  or  Mex.,  but  now  widely  spread.— The  Scarlet 
Runner  form  is  popular  as  an  ornamental  vine  for 
arbors  and  to  cover  windows,  sometimes  being  known 
as  Flowering  Bean  or  Painted  Lady.  The  Dutch  Case- 
Knife  is  a  vegetable-garden  plant,  grown  for  its  beans. 
Various  forms  of  the  plant  are  grown  for  food  by  the 
Mexicans  and  these  sometimes  appear  in  our  western 
country.  Here  belong  the  Aztec  or  prehistoric  beans, 
now  grown  sparingly  in  X.  Ariz.,  which  are  said  to 
have  originated  from  seed  found  in  caches  among 
the  prehistoric  cliff-dwellings.  Melde's  Perennial  and 
Irvine's  Hybrid  beans  arc  apparently  white-fld.  forms. 
The  color  of  fl.  and  seed  seems  always  to  be  associated 
in  this  species.  A  dwarf  or  bush  form,  probably  of  P. 
muUiflorus,  was  intra,  a  few  years  ago  as  Bartelde's 
Dwarf  Lima  (see  Bull.  \o.  87,  Cornell  Exp.  Sta.).  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  more  than  one  species  is  passing  as 
P.  multiflorus,  some  of  the  Mexican  forms  being 
imperfectly  understiMxl. 

cc.  Cotyledons  raised  above  the  ground  in  tfie  seedling 
stage. 

D.  Fl.-bracts  large,  conspicuous,  oval. 

10.  vulgaris,  Linn.  Common  Bean.  Kioney  Beak 
of  the  English.  Haricot  of  the  French.  Figs.  2895- 
2897.  Erect  or  twining  (on  poor  or  dry  soil  many  varie- 
ties are  erect  which  are  twining  in  more  moist  or  fertile 
land;  some  varieties,  however,  retain  the  bush  form 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions):  mature  plants 
more  or  less  pubescent:  lfts.  rhombic-ovate  or  ovate, 
acuminate:  peduncles  shorter  than  the  petioles,  few- 
fid.  at  or  near  the  apex:  fls.  small,  white,  yellowish  or 
blue-purple:  pod  slender,  somewhat  curved,  provided 
with  a  straight  or  curved 
tip,  fleshy  when  young  and 
either  green  or  light  yel- 
lowish wax-color ;  length  of 
mature  seed  less  than 
^fcin.,  average  weight  more 
than  .20  gram,  no  con- 
spicuous lines  radiating 
from  the  hilum:  primary 
Ivs.  entire,  cordate,  deeply 
auriculate,  dull  green, 
slightly  rough  from  fine 
scattered  hispid  pubes- 
cence, their  petioles  dis- 
tinctly pubescent. —  Both 
seed  and  plant  characters 
very  variable.  There  are 
probably  about  200  dis- 
tinct types,  which  include  «• 
400    and  500 


2892-2894.  Root  thickened 
and  tuberous,  sometimes 
perennial  in  flic  S.,  but  |ht- 
ishing  in  the.V:  plant  tall. 


lunatui.  Two  upper  ones.  Wil- 
low Leaf ,  a  »ery  narrow-leaved 
form  of  the  Sieva  type ;  middle 
one,  Potato  Lima;  lowest  one. 
Lane  White  Lima,  the  two 


ties.  Here  are  included  all  of  both  bush  and  running  forms 
of  which  the  |xwls  arc  used  as  green  snap  beans  as  well 
as  the  dry  shell-bean  type  like  the  Navy,  Boston  Pea, 
and  California  Tree  bean.  The  seven  species  of  com- 
mon beans  (/*.  vulgaris,  Savi,  P.  compressus,  Mart.,  P. 
gonospirmus.  Savi,  P.  earinatus.  Mart.,  P.  obldngus. 
Savi,  P.  rliipticus.  Mart.  P.  sphjerieus,  Mart.)  which 
were  separated  bv  George  von  Martens  (Die  Garten- 
a,  1860)  according  to  the  shape  and  size  of 
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the  seeds,  are  now  recognized  by  botanists  as  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  P.  vulgaris,  Linn  For  cult.,  see 
Bern.  For  descriptions  of  commercial  varieties  see  H. 
C  Irish,  "Garden  Beans  Cultivated  as  Esculent*," 
ML**>uri  Rot.  Garden,  12th  Ann.  Rept.  (1901),  pp. 
81-165;  W.  W.  Tracy,  Jr.,  "American  Varieties  of 

Garden  Beans,"  U.  S.  Bur. 
Plant  Ind.,  Bull.  No.  109 
(1907),  pp.  5-173:  C.  D. 
.larv  American  Varieties 
of  Beans."  Cornell  Bull.  No. 

260  (1908),  pp. 
149-245. 

Fl.-bracts  small,  in- 
<picuous,  lanceolate. 

1.  lunitus,  Linn. 

Su  va  or  Civet  Bean. 
I  2898-2901.  Small 
and  slender,  usually 
not  climbing  very  high: 
lfts.  thin,  short  and 
bro.ul,  ovate  pointed 
(cm  -ept  in  special  forms 
as  the  Willow-leaf) :  fls. 
of  medium  size,  wings 
and  keel  white  or 
whitish,  banner  green- 
ish, containing  chloro- 
phyl,  of  different  tex- 
ture from  the  wings 
and  keel,  in  axillary 
racemes:  pods  small 
and  papery,  2-3  in. 
long,  much  curved  on 
t!u  back  and  provided 
with  a  long  tip,  split- 
woo.  Heodersoo  Dwarf  Lima,  a  form  thig  open  when  ripe  and 
ct  PIulmoIiu hmatas.  (xH>        the    valves  twisting; 

beans  small  and  flat, 
white,  brown  or  mottled,  conspicuous  lines  radiating 
from  the  hilum,  more  than  Yi\n.  long:  primary  Ivs.  not 
lobed,  in  form  ovate  or  cordate,  bases  deeply  auriculate, 
upper  surfaces  smooth  and  somewhat  shiny,  their  pet- 
ioles almost  perfectly  glabrous.  Trop.  Amcr. — Widely 
cult,  in  warm  countries,  and  prized  for  its  earliness  and 
prolificacy.  It  gives  rise  to  dwarf  or  bush  forms,  as 
the  Dwarf  Carolina,  Henderson  Bush  Lima.  Com- 
mon in  American  gardens  Var.  macroclrpus,  Be  nth. 
{P.  inam&nus,  Linn.  P.  hmensis,  P.  saccharalus,  P. 
ftainduM.  P.  laliMlimtus,  Macfadven.  P.vuberulus, 
HHK.  P.  Xuartrii,  Zucc).  Lima'Bean.  Figs.  2898, 
2899.  Distinguished  from  the  Sievas  by  tall,  robust 
Krowth  and  late  ripening:  1ft*.  large  and  thick,  ovate- 
lanceolate:  pods  fewer  to  the  raceme,  straight  or  nearly 
so.  without  a  prominent  tip,  not  readily  splitting  at 
maturity;  beans  very  large,  white,  red,  black,  or  speck- 
led. S.  Amer.— Widely  grown  in  the  tropics,  and  one 
of  the  richest  of  beans.  Unreliable  in  the  northern 
i  because  of  the  short,  cool  seasons.  There  are  2 
cult,  in  the  U.  S.:  Flat  or  Large-seeded  limas, 
with  seeds  very  flat  and  veiny  and  more  or  leas  lunate 
in  shape,  and  very  broad  flat  pods,  with  a  distinct  but 
not  prominent  point,  and  broad  ovate  lfts.:  Potato 
lima*,  with  smaller  tumid  seeds,  shorter  and  thicker 
pods,  with  a  very  short  point,  and  long-ovate,  tapering 
lfts.,  with  angular  base.  In  both  these  groups  there  are 
dwarf  or  hush  forms, — Burpee  Dwarf  Lima  in  the 
former,  and  Kumerle  Dwarf  Lima  in  the  latter.  The 
lima  bean  is  perennial  in  the  tropics.  See  Bean,  Lima. 

Geo.  F.  Freeman. 
PHaYL6PSIS  (Greek,  worthies*,  and  appearance). 
Also  spelled  Phaulopsis.  Syn.,  Micrdnthus,  Wendl.,  not 
r>kl.  Atanth&CtW.  Small  shrubs,  probably  not  now  in 
cult.:  Ivs.  often  oblique,  those  in  one  opposite  pair 
*,  elliptic,  entire,  or  crenate:  infl.  in  cylindrie  or 


ovoid  spikes,  each  broad  floral  If.  inclosing  a  contracted 
cyme  of  usually  3  fls.;  calyx  5-lobed  nearly  to  the  base; 
corolla  small,  5-lolied;  stamens  4:  caps,  ellipsoid,  com- 
pressed, usually  4-seeded.  About  15  species,  Afr., 
Mascarene  Isls.'and  India.  P.  parviflora,  Willd.  Pubes- 
cent: st.  1-2  ft.  high,  branched:  lvs.  acuminate  at  both 
ends,  nearly  entire:  calvx  hairy,  2  anticous  segms. 
linear-ligulate;  corolla  white  or  purplish,  tube  funnel- 
Bhaped  at  the  top;  ovary  glabrous.  Trop.  and  S.  Afr., 
Mascarene  Isls., and  India.  B.M. 2433  (as  P. longifolia). 

PHEGOPTERIS  (Greek,  beech-fern).  Polypodiaceje. 
Beech,  Oak  or  Sun  Fern.  A  group  of  ferns  like  Dryop- 
teris  in  habit  and  latterly  usually  included  in  that 
genus,  but  with  no  indusia,  the  sori  being  entirely 
naked.  There  are  numerous  Trop.  American  and  Sand- 
wich Island  s|x'cies  worthy  of  cult,  in  warmhouses. 
There  are  3  native  hardy  species  sometimes  offered  in 
the  trade,  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  in  the  following 
list.  For  cult.,  sec  Ferns. 

A.  Lvs.  small  or  medium-sized,  at  moat  tripinnotifid. 
(Xative  hardy  species.) 
B.  The  lvs.  bipinnatifid,  broadly  triangular. 

hexagondptera,  Fee  (PolypMium  hexagon6pterum, 
Michx.).  Lvs.  9-15  in.  long,  usually  broader  than  long, 
pale  green ;  lower  pair  of  pinna*  deflexed  and  set  forward ; 
sori  marginal.  E.  U.  S.— Suitable  for  shaded  banks  with 
good  soil  and  fair  moisture. 

polypodioldes,  Fee.  Lvs.  5-9  in.  long,  longer  than 
broad,  dark  green,  slightly  hairy  beneath;  sori  nearer 
the  margin  than  the  midrib.  Eu.  and  N.  E.  N.  Amer. 
G.M.  58:297  (as  Polypodium  phegopteris).—Uka  pre- 
ceding in  cultural  requirements. 

BB.  The  lvs.  tripinnotifid,  lanceolate. 
alpestris,  Mctt.  Lvs.  1-2  ft.  long,  6-8  in.  wide,  with 
numerous  finely  cut  lanceolate  pinna;,  the  lobes  toothed: 
thinly  herbaceous.  Eu.  and  N.  W.  Amer.— Habit  of 
Athurium  (or  Asplenium)  Filix-famina  and  is  probably 
an  Athyrium. 

bbb.  The  lvs.  lernately  tripinnotifid. 
Dryopteris,  Fee.  Oak  Fern.  Lvs.  triangular,  3-9 
in.  each  way,  the  lowest  pinna-  nearly  equal  to  the 
terminal,  giving  the  If.  a  ternate  appearance  Eu.  and  X. 
Amcr. — Grows  in  damp  places  in  nearly  pure  leaf-mold. 

aa.  Lvs.  several  feet  long,  decompound. 

Keraudreniina,  Mann.  Lvs.  several  feet  long,  decom- 
pound, with  light  brownish  polished  Btalks  and  straw- 
colored  rachides;  texture  herbaceous;  sori  near  the 
margins  of  the  segms.  Sandwich  Isls. — A  greenhouse 
speeds.  This  species  has  also 
been  advertised  under  the 
of  Polypodium. 

L.  M.  Underwood. 

R.  C.  Benedict. t 


PHELLODENDRON  (Greek, 
for  cork,  and  tree,  alluding  to  the 
corky  bark).  ftuMfca'.  Cohk 
Tree.  Ornamental  trees,  grown 
for  their  handsome  foliage. 

Deciduous:  winter  buds  naked, 
inclosed  by  the  base  of  the  petiole: 
lvs.  opposite,  petiokil,  without 
stipules,  odd-pinnate,  with  oppo- 
site erenulate  lfts.:  fls.  dia-cious, 
in  terminal  panicles,  or  the  stami- 
nate  fls.  nearly  corymbose ;  sepals 
and  petals  5-8,  ovate-lanceolate; 
stamens  5-0,  longer  than  petals; 
ovary  5- celled,  with  a  short 
thick  style:  fr.  a  black  drupe  with 

5  small  "l-seeded  stones.— Five  or 

6  closely  related  species  in  E.  Asia. 


lunatus. 
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The  cork  trees  are  usually  mediuni-sized  trees  with 
rather  stout  spreading  branches,  forming  a  round 
broad  head,  with  large  leaves  of  aromatic  odor  when 
bruised  ana  turning  vellow  in  autumn,  and  with  in- 
conspicuous green  ish  flowers  followed  by  black  berry- 
like fruits  remaining  on  the  tree  a  long  time  after  the 
leaves  have  fallen.  P.  amurense  and  /*.  nachalinrwn- 
are  hardy  North,  while  the  other  species  seem  some- 
what tenderer  but  have  proved  hardy  as  far  north  as 
Massachusetts.  They  are  of  rapid  growth  when  young 
and  seem  to  grow  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil.  The  first- 
named  species  has  been  recommended  as  a  street  tree 
for  western  cities,  as  it  resists  drought  and  heat  in 
summer  and  seems  not  to  be  attacked  by  insects. 
Propagation  is  bv  seeds,  which  arc  produced  freely 
when  both  sexes  are  planted,  and  by  root  cuttings  dug 
up  in  fall  and  stored  during  the  winter  in  moist  sand 
or  sphagnum;  cuttings  taken  from  the  tree  in  July 
with  a  "heel"  of  older  wood  will  root  in  gentle  beat. 

a.  Lr«.  glabrous  beneath  or  with  a  few  scattered  hairs  on 
the  midrib,  glaucescent  or  glaucous. 

amurense,  Rupr.  Amoor  Cork  Tree.  Tree,  to  50 
ft.:  bark  of  the  trunk  light  gray,  corky,  deeply  fissured: 
1-year-old  branchlets  orange-yellow  or  yellowish  gray, 
almost  glabrous:  lfts.  5-13,  ovate  to  ovate-lanceolate, 
narrowed  or  rounded  at  the  base,  long-acuminate, 
minutely  crenulate,  and  ciliate,  dark  green  and  lustrous 
above,  glaucescent  and  glabrous  beneath  or  with  a  few 
scattered  hairs  near  the  base  of  the  midrib,  2-4  in.  long: 
inn.  pubcrulous:  fr.  globose,  black,  about  H-lim. 
across,  with  a  strong  turpentine-like  odor  when  bruised, 
in  broad  panicles,  2-3]^  in.  across.  June.  N.  China, 
Amurland,  Japan.  S.T.S.  1:93.  S.I.F.  2:33.  Var. 
ilbo-variegatum,  Schwerin.  Lvs.  variegated  with  large 
white  blotches. — A  hybrid  between  this  species  and  P. 
japonicum  has  been  observed  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Lund,  Sweden. 

sac  ha]  men  se,  Sarg.  Tree,  to  50  ft.:  bark  of  the 
trunk  dark  brown,  slightly  fissured  and  broken  into 
thin  plates,  not  corky:  1-year-old  branchlets  reddish 
brown:  lfts.  7-11,  ovate  to  ovate-oblong,  acuminate, 
cuneatc  or  rounded  at  the  base,  minutely  crenulate  and 
glabrous  or  sparingly  ciliate  on  the  margin,  dull  green 
above,  glaucescent  beneath  and  glabrous  or  nearly-  so, 
3-5  in.  long:  infl.  nearly  glabrous:  fr.  black,  'jin.  across 
or  slightly  more,  in  broad  panicles  2-3^2  in.  across. 
June.  Saghalin,  Korea,  N.  Japan,  W.  China.  S.T.S. 
1 :94. — This  is  the  most  satisfactory  and  hardiest 
species  in  cult. ;  it  forms  a  tall  trunk  with  a  broad  crown. 

a  a  Lin.  pubescent  beneath,  at  least  on  the  veins,  and  pale 
green  or  grayish  green. 

B.  Infl.  as  broad  or  nearly  as  broad  as  high:  ovary  glabrous. 

Lavallei,  Dode.  Tree,  to  30  or  occasionally  to  50  ft.: 
bark  corky:  1 -year-old  branchlets  purplish  brown: 
lf.-rachis  pubcrulous  or  pubescent;  lfts.  5-13,  elliptic- 
ovate  to  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate,  cuncate  at  the 
base,  minutely  crenulate  and  ciliate,  dull  yellowish 
green  above,  pubescent  beneath  while  young,  at 
maturity  often  only  on  the  veins,  2-1  in.  long:  infl. 
puberulous:  fr.  black,  !^in.  across,  in  rather  loose  broad 
panicles  2>*r-*  in.  across.  June.  Cent.  Japan.  I.T. 
5:171  (as  P.  amttrense).— Often  confused  with  P. 
japonicum  and  cult,  under  that  name. 

japonicum.  Maxim.  Tree,  to  30  ft.,  with  slightly 
fissured  dark  brown  bark,  not  corky:  1-vear-old 
branches  reddish  brown:  lf.-rachis  densely  villous  or 
tomentose;  lfts.  9-13,  ovate  to  ovate-oblong,  acuminate, 
truncate  or  subcordate  and  very  unequal  at  the  base, 
minutely  crenulate  and  ciliate,  .lull  green  above,  villous 
beneath  all  over,  more  densely  on  the  veins,  3-4  in. 
long:  infl.  hoary-tomcntose :  fr.  black,  nearly  Win. 
thick,  in  broad  panicles  2-3>$  in.  across.  June.  Cent. 
Japan.  S.T.S.  1 :95. 
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fin.  Infl.  distinctly  higher  than  broad:  ovary  pubescent. 
chinense,  Schneid.  Tree,  to  30  ft.:  bark  dark  grayish 
brown,  slightly  fissured,  not  corky:  1-year-old  branch- 
lets  purplish  brown:  lfts.  7-13,  oblong-ovate  to  oblong- 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  rounded  or  broadly  cuneatc  at 
the  base,  dark  yellowish  green  above,  villous  beneath, 
3^-5M  in.  long:  infl.  denaelv  pubescent:  fr.  black, 
nearly  %in.  across,  in  panicles  about  1-2 '  2  in.  broad  ana 
2-3  in.  long.  Cent.  China.  Var.  glabriusculum,  Schneid. 
(P.  sininse,  Dode).  Lfts.  pubescent  only  on  the  veins 
beneath.  Cent,  and  W.  China.      Alfred  Rehder. 

PHELYPifeA  (after  Lot  lis  and  Hier.  Phelipeaux). 
Also  spelled  Phelipra.  Orottanehacer.  Herbs,  pulwr- 
ulent  or  glabrous,  from  a  thick  short  few-scaled  base: 
scapes  simple,  elongated,  remotely  few-scaled  or  the 
elongated  peduncles  naked,  scape-like,  always  1-fld., 
bract  less;  calyx  5-parted,  broad-cam  panulate,  lobes 
acute,  unequal;  corolla-tube  broadly  ventrieoee,  in- 
curved, limb  sub-2-labiate,  with  5  broadly  rounded 
not  very  unequal  lobes,  anterior  Up  at  base  gibbous  or 
with  2  broad  glandutose-pubescent  spots;  stamens 
included;  ovary  with  4  placentae:  fr.  a  perfect  2-valvcd 
acute,  ovate  caps.— About  5  species!  chiefly  in  the 
Orient,  but  also  in  N.  Af r.  and  Asia.  P.  foliata,  Lamb. 
Parasitic  leafless  herb  1-1 }  ±  ft.  high:  sts.  simple,  rather 
stout,  glandular-pubcrulous,  reddish:  fl.  solitary,  termi- 
nal, ebracteate;  calyx  campanulate,  unequally  5-lobed, 
usually  somewhat  2-lipped,  lobes  oblong  or  ovate,  deep 
red  or  chestnut-brown;  corolla  ringent,  tube  widely 
and  obliquely  campanulate,  orange  flushed  with  red 
outside,  limb  2-lipped,  reddish  yellow  outside,  brilliant 
crimson  within,  the  throat  with  2  black  hirsute  spots: 
fr.  a  wide  ovate  caps,  nearly  Uin.  long.  Caucasus.  It 
has  been  raised  in  Iwtajiic  gardens  in  Eu. 

F.  Tract  Hubbard. 

PHENOLOGY  (contraction  of  phenomenology:  that 
is,  the  science  of  phenomena)  is  the  study  of  the  rela- 
tionships between  the  climate  of  any  place  and  the 
annual  periods  of  plants  and  animals.  Plants  vege- 
tate, bloom,  and  ripen  fruit  at  more  or  less  definite 
seasons,  each  after  its  kind;  animals  mate,  bear  young, 
migrate  and  hibernate  each  also  after  its  kind;  but 
these  recurring  events  are  related  to  the  climate  in 
which  these  things  live:  with  these  inter-relationships 
phenology  has  to  do.  The  most  complete  means  of 
comparing  the  climate  of  one  year  with  that  of  another 
are  the  life-events  of  the  animals  and  plants  of  the 
years.  Thermometries!  readings  are  the  customary 
measures,  but  the  thermometers  record  only  tempera- 
ture, whereas  local  climate  is  modified  by  conditions 
of  humidity,  cloudiness,  the  sequence  of  atmospheric 
changes,  and  many  subtle  agencies  which  cannot  be 
measured  by  means  of  instruments.  Living  things  are 
the  agents  that  really  measure  climate.  A  record  of 
the  life-events  of  living  things,  therefore,  even  though 
imperfect,  should  contribute  to  the  science  of  clima- 
tology; and  incidentally  it  should  contribute  much  to 
the  science  of  biology.  Records  of  plant-events  arc 
more  comparable  than  those  of  animal-events,  because 
plants  are  stationary  and  have  no  volition  to  adapt 
themselves  to  inclemencies  by  means  of  change  of 
position,  diet,  or  otherwise;  therefore,  plants  emphati- 
cally express  climatal  influence.  A  record  of  the  first 
blooming  of  a  given  apple  tree,  for  example,  during  a 
series  of  years  would  give  comparable  measures  of  the 
lateness  or  earliness  of  the  different  seasons.  Most  so- 
called  phenological  observations  in  this  country  have 
been  mere  records  of  dates  of  blooming,  leafing,  migra- 
tion of  birds,  peeping  of  frogs,  and  the  like,  without 
correlative  data  respecting  the  local  climate.  They  are 
therefore  of  relatively  little  consequence  to  science.  In 
this  eountrv  the  literature  of  phenology  is  meager.  See 
Bailey,  Kssay  17,"Survival  of  the  l  nlike,"and  "Weather 
Review,"  Sept.  189(5,  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  l.  H.  B. 
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PHILADfiLPHUS  (named  for  the  ancient  Egyptian 
king.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  reigned  from  2S5  to 
247  B.C.).  Saxifragacejr.  Syrinoa.  Mock  Orange. 
Popular  ornamental  deciduous  or  rarely  half-evergreen 

ly-aves  opposite,  entire  to  variously  toothed,  occa- 
sionally slightly  re  volute,  and  almost  invariably  ciliate: 
fls.  often  very  fragrant,  mostly  white,  a  few  creamy  or 
with  purple  or  rosy  spots  at  or  near  the  base  of  the 
petals,  in  racemes.or  solitary  or  in  cymose  groups  of 
1-6;  calyx-lobes,  petals,  and  styles  usually  4;  stamens 
numerous:  fr.  a  dehiscent  commonly  2-parted  4- 
valred  many-seeded  caps. — About  '3/0-35  species  have 
been  described.  The  genus  is  essentially  Asiatic  and 
American.  P.  coronarius  is  certainly  a  native  of 
and  the  Caucasus,  and  several  varieties  of  it 


2902.  Philadelphua  coronariua. 

extend  the  range  to  Japaa,  and  it  is  wild  in  Eu.,  but 
whether  or  where  it  is  native  is  uncertain,  because  it 
has  undoubtedly  sometimes  escaped  from  cult.  The 
genus  has  3  roughly  defined  areas  of  distribution, — N. 
Asia  and  Japan,  W.  Amer.  from  Brit.  Col.  to  Calif.), 
8.  Atlantic  States,  and  Mex.  It  has  no  well-marked 
characters  which  may  be  used  to  separate  the  species, 
which  therefore  often  resemble  each  other  closely  and 
arc  sometimes  connected  by  intermediate  forms.  The 
treatment  of  the  genus  is  in  Schneider's  Illus- 
Handbuch  der  Laubholakundc,  vol.  1,  p.  362 
(1905).  On  account  of  the  great  confusion  of  names  in 
the  genus,  rather  more  synonmy  than  usual  is  given, 
but  the  selection  is  nevertheless  of  the 
likely  to  be  met  with  or  to  cause  confusion.  The  i 
pJete  synonymy  is  far  larger. 

Syringa.  the  common  name  of  Philadelphus,  is 
identical  with  the  generic  name  of  the  lilac.  This  arises 
from  the  use  of  Syringa  by  the  old  herbalists.  Thus,  in 
1587,  John  Gerarde  in  his  "Herball"  gives  Syringa  alba, 
*hite  pipe,  S.  cxrulea.  blue  pipe,  and  S.  arabica, 
Arabian  pipe,  the  first  being  Philadilphus  coronarius, 
*-'•<•!!. 1  Si/ringa  mlijnris  i  lilac  J.  and  the  third  /«■ 
•union  Sambac.  Toumefort,  in  1700,  selected  Syringa 
for  the  first,  but  Linnaeus,  whom  we  follow,  chose  to  use 
it  for  the  second.  However,  Toumefort 's  usage  pre- 
vailed in  English  speech,  while  the  Germans  call 
Philadelphus  either  Pfeifenstrauch  (—pipe-shrub,  like 
the  herbalists'  "pipe,"  above)  or  ' 


the  third  element  in  the  original  heterogeneous  syringa. 
The  French  also  use  syringa  as  the  common  name  of 
Philadelphus,  but  in  the  form  seringat. 

Philaaclphus  generally  blossoms  in  June;  in  fact,  it 
is  remarkable  for  the  uniformity  of  the  blossoming 
period,  both  in  cultivation  and  in  its  native  haunts, 
throughout  the  world.  Most  of  the  members  of  the 
genus  are  hardy  North,  except  P.  Cmdleri,  P.  mexicanus. 
and  the  other  Mexican  species.  They  are  well  adapted 
to  shrubberies  and  mostly  do  not  grow  very  high,  the 
tallest  being  P.  pubescent,  attaining  a  height  of  about 
20  feet;  others,  as  P.  coronarius,  P.  Zeyheri,  and  P. 
inodorus,  grow  nearly  as  high,  while  P.  microphyllus 
hardly  exceeds  3  feet.  If  pruning  is  needed  it  should  be 
done  after  flowering,  since  the  flowers  appear  on  the 
wood  formed  the  previous  year.  Usually  propagation 
is  by  hardwood  cuttings,  or  by  suckers  ana  greenwood 
cuttings  under  glass;  also  by  layers  and  by  seeds,  but 
when  several  species  are  growing  together  they  are 
likely  to  hybridize. 

tXDEX. 


acuminatus.  6. 
BiUiartiii,  18. 
rali/omirua.  5. 
coiumhuinus,  5. 
Conquete,  13. 
cordifoUut.  fi. 
coronarius.  3, 4 ,  6.21. 
Coulteri,  26. 
dianthiflaru*.  6. 
•rectus,  10. 
Etoile  Rose.  12. 
Fulconcri,  17. 
fimbriatus,  10. 
ftorc-plcno.  6. 
floribundus,  0. 
foliis  arprntco-mar- 

ginatis.  6. 
foliis  aureis,  6. 
Uontonianut,  5,  18. 
graeili*,  23. 
arnndiflorus,  6,  0,  18, 

21.22. 


Perle  Blanche,  16. 
phantasia,  11. 
primuLrflorui.  6. 
pubeaeena,  18,  22. 


For  a  few  vernacular  namea.  sometimea  popularly  written  with- 
out a  preceding  specific  name,  arc  P.  Lemoinei,  of  which  they  arc, 
really  varieties. 

owUrnuilrriMts ,  24. 

hirsutus,  23. 
inranu*,  8. 
inodorus,  21.  23. 
insitfnit.  18. 
in  tortus,  IS. 
Koehianiu,  4. 
latijaliu*,  18. 
la  jus,  21.  22. 
Lemoinei.  10. 
I^wiaii.  S. 
MoRdalrtur.  20. 
mexicanus,  24.  25. 


25. 


nanus,  6. 
nepolensis.  1,  6. 
nira/u.  6. 
Nuee  Blanche,  14. 
paUitlu*,  6. 
pekinensis.  3. 
pendulifolius,  10. 


15.' 
rotxflonu,  6. 
aalirifoliua,  6. 
aaJninunui,  6. 
aattvmi,  6. 
arm prrri rent,  24. 
srricanthus,  7. 

.  6. 


tomcntosus,  6. 
trinrrriu*.  23. 
verrucosus,  9,  10. 
Voie  Lartec,  2. 
uokohama,  6. 
Zeyheri,  4,  0. 


A.  Fix.  in  simple  or  rarely  compound  racemes  (Nos.  1-20) . 

B.  Calyx  glabrous  without,  or  with  some  scattered  hairs 

(except  in  P.  sericanthus  and  P.  incanus). 
c.  Pistils  little  or  not  at  all  exceeding  the  stamens. 
D.  Styles  separating  less  than  half  way  down  (except 
often  in  varieties  of  P.  ljemoinei)  (Nos.  1-12). 

E.  Leu.  some,  generally  most,  of  the  mature  ones  more 
than  l^x  in.  long, 
r.  The  h>s.  of  young  succulent  shoots  and  suckers  not 
approaching  a  circular  outline,  usually  moderately 
toothed,  if  at  all. 
a.  The  calyx  essentially  glabrous  without. 

1.  nepalensis,  Koehne.  Upright  shrub  to  about  5  ft.: 
Ivs.  at  maturity  about  lJ-^-lJi  in.  long,  ovate-lanceo- 
late, acuminate,  evenly  and  distantly  mucronate- 
denticulate,  with  white  or  yellowish  tufts  of  hairs  in 
the  axils  of  lateral  veins,  especially  on  Ivs.  of  young 
succulent  shoots  and  suckers:  fls.  practically  scentless; 
cup  of  the  calyx  and  caps,  plainly  acute  to  long- 
pointed  at  base.  June.  N.E.  Himalayas. 

2.  Voie  Lactee.  Hybrid  between  P.  nepalensis  and 
P.  microphyllus.  Similar  to  the  preceding  and  superior 
to  it,  most  readily  distinguished  by  the  Ivs.  of  the 
young  succulent  shoots  and  suckers,  which  are  more 
coarsely  toothed,  and  not  . so  long-pointed:  caps,  not 
seen,  but  probablv  more  rounded  at  base.  June. 
G.M.  55:554,  G.W.  17,  p.  103. 

3.  pekinensis,  Rupr.  (P.  coronarius  var.  pekinensis, 
Maxim.).  Erect  shrub,  to  5  ft.,  closely  resembling 
nepalensis,  but  without  the  characteristic  tufts  of  hairs 
on  lower  If. -surfaces,  and  usually  with  purplish  petioles_. 
May,  June.  Mongolia,  X.  China. 
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4.  Zeyheri  (P.  Kochianus,  Koehne.  P.coron&riiuZly- 
heri,  Schrad.).  Hybrid  of  uncertain  origin,  probably 
between  P.  eoronarius  and  P.  inodorus.  Lower  than  P. 
eoronarius:  lvs.  variable,  ovate  to  ovate-lanceolate, 
acute  to  acuminate,  with  hard-tipped  teeth,  glabrous 
or  nearly  so,  or  hairy  along  the  veins  beneath,  those 
of  young  succulent  shoots  and  suckers  ovate-lanceolate 
to  broadly  ovate,  sometimes  with  tufts  of  hairs  on  the 
youngest,  as  in  P.  nejHtlcnsis:  fls.  white,  slightly  fragrant 
or  scentless. — A  puzzling  shrub,  at  times  confusingly 
similar  to  P.  eoronarius.  June. 

5.  Lewisii,  Pursh  (P.  columbianus,  Koehne.  P. 
Gordonianus,  Lindl.  /'.  califdrnicus,  Benth.  P.  cordv- 
folius,  Langc).  Upright  shrub,  to  8  ft.,  very  variable: 
lvs.  about  1-3  in.  long,  most  not  more  than  2\$  in., 
about  1^-2  (usually  not  more  than  1}^)  in.  wide: 
racemes  of  varying  length,  generally  but  not  always 
leafy;  fls.  white,  borne  in  great  profusion,  in  wild  plants 
very  fragrant,  but,  judging  by  some  printed  statements, 
not  always  retaining  the  odor  under  cult.  June,  July. 
Brit.  Col.  to  Calif.  B.R.  25:32.— Excellent. 

6.  eoronarius,  Linn.  (P.  pdliidu*,  Hayek.  P.  eoro- 
narius nivalis,  Hort.).  Figs.  2902,  2903.  Shrub,  to 
10  ft.:  lvs.  ovate-lanceolate  (rarely  ovate),  generally 
acuminate,  usually  rather  evenly  mucronate-dentieu- 
late  (exceptionally  almost  entire),  rarely  slightly  ser- 
rate, thickish  at  maturity,  abbut  lJ^-4  in.  long, 
14-2%  in.  broad,  slightly  hairy  beneath:  fls.  in  rather 
dense  racemes,  white  or  more  often  with  a  slight 
creamy  tone,  very  fragrant.  May,  June.  Caucasus, 
Armenia,  and  probably  S.  E.  Eu.  B.B.  2:186.  F.E. 
39:75  (habit).  J.H.  III.  70:471.— This  is  the  common 
syringa,  or  mock  orange,  with  less  attractive  foliage 
than  some,  but  the  delicious  fragrance  unsurpassed. 
The  following  horticultural  and  2  wild  varieties  are 
cult.  Var.  fldre-pleno,  Hort.  (P.  eoronarius  dianthiflb- 
rus,  rosxflbrus,  and  probably  primuhtflbrus  and  midli- 
flbrus  planus,  and  other  names),  with  more  or  less  dou- 
ble fls.  Var.  fdliis  argenteo-marginitis,  Hort.,  lvs. 
white-margined.  Var.  fdliis  aureis,  Hort.,  lvs.  golden 
vellow.  Var.  speciosissimus,  Hort.  (P.  apeciosi srimus, 
P.  Zeyheri  specioshrimus).  Generally  lower  shrub  than 
the  species,  with  rather  uniform  and  smaller  lvs., 
broadly  ovate  to  rotund.  Var.  grandifldrus,  Hort.  (P. 


2903.  PhiUdc Iphus  eoronarius. — Mock  oranje.  (  X  >  >) 


grondiflbrus,  Hort.),  with  larger  fls.  than  in  the  species, 
mostly  2  in.  or  more  diam.  Not  to  be  confused  with 
P.  inodorus  var.  grandiflorus,  Gray,  below.  Var.  salici- 
folius,  Hort.  (P.  salieifblius  Hort.,  in  part).  Lvs.  typi- 
cally narrowly  lanceolate,  more  or  less  willow-like,  but 
sometimes,  probably  bv  reversion,  broadly  ovate,  more 
coarsely  toothed.  Var. "nanus,  Schrad.  (P.  admit,  Hort. 
P.  salicifblim,  Hort.,  .  in  part).  den/*>  bushy  plants, 
usually  not  over  1J-6  ft.  high:  long  cult .  and  known  to 
flower  rarely.  Var.  acuminates,  A.  H.  Moore  (P.  acu- 
minatus,  Langc,  P.  satsumi,  P.  salsumanus,  P.  wko- 
hnma  or  yokahnmsr  of  cult.).  Lvs.  more  acuminate 
than  in  the  species,  the  tips  often  bent  to  one  side, 
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especially  in  wild  specimens,  with  conspicuous  hard- 
tipped  teeth  or  serrations.  Yunnan  Province,  China, 
Japan,  and  Tsu  Shim  a,  Var.  tomentdsus,  Hook.  f.  & 
Thorns.  (P.  Unnenibsus,  Wall.  P.  nepaltnsis,  Lodd.). 
Shrub,  to  about  6  ft.:  Ivb.  very  hairy  beneath.  Hima- 
layas and  Thibet.  Rather  unattractive  and  of  uncer- 
tain hardiness. 

GO..  The  calyx  tomentose. 

7.  seri  can  thus,  Koehne.  Lvs.  lanceolate,  distantly 
blunt-toothed  or  entire,  mature  ones  about  1 3ii — *  in. 
long,  J-g-2  in.  wide,  glabrous  beneath,  or  with  few 
scattered  hairs:  fls.  about  Mb.  across.  June.  Hupeh 
Province,  China. — Larger-lvd.  specimens  have  been 
distinguished  as  var.  Rehderilnus,  Koehne. 

8.  incinus,  Koehne.  Lvs.  ovate,  more  or  less 
abruptly  acuminate,  dentate,  with  5  principal  veins, 
mature  ones  \\v-\%  in.  long,  '-gin.  across.  June. 
Hupeh  and  Szechuan  provinces.  China. 

ff.  The  lvs.  of  young  succulent  shoots  and  suckers  trry 
large,  ovate-lanceolate  to  orbicular,  very  coarsely 
toothed. 

9.  flori  bund  us  (P.  verrucosus  floribu'ndus,  P.  grandi- 
fldrus floribundus,  Hort.).  Hybrid  of  uncertain  origin, 
probably  with  P.  eoronarius  as  one  parent.  Shrub 
resembling  P.  eoronarius:  lvs.  generally  hairier  than 
in  P.  eoronarius,  and  with  characteristically  very  large, 
ovate-lanceolate  to  more  often  orbicular,  generally 
coarsely  toothed  lvs.  on  young  succulent  shoots  and 
suckers:  fls.  in  racemes  ofabout  5,  about  2  in.  across, 
slightly  fragrant. 

be.  Lvs.  rarely  over  1  '  j  in.  long  {usually  from  about 
H-M  in.). 

10.  Lemdinei.  Hybrid  of  P.  eoronarius  and  P. 
microphyllus.  Shrub  with  spreading  branches,  freely 
flowering:  twigB  and  little  branchlets  with  short  hairs: 
ordinary  mature  lvs.  ovate  to  ovate-lanceolate,  rather 
uniform,  rather  small,  glabrous  or  nearly  so,  acute  to 
acuminate,  with  a  few  minute  teeth,  those  of  the  young 
succulent  shoots  and  suckers  entire  or  remotely  few- 
toothed,  somewhat  larger:  fls.  2-9,  in  dense  racemes, 
having  a  delicate  but  charming  perfume.  G.F.  2:617. 
G.L.  28:225.— The  following  horticultural  varieties  are 
of  interest:  Var.  erectus.  Flowering  branches  irregularly 
ascending,  forming  a  more  compact  bush  and  less  desir- 
able. M.D.G.  1902:383.  Avalanche.  Graceful  shrub, 
taller  than  other  varieties,  branches  sometimes  as  long 
as  6  ft.:  easily  distinguished  from  the  other  varieties  by 
its  lanceolate  lvs.  G.C.  111.21:89.  M.D.G.  1896:293: 
1907:379.  Bouquet  Blanc  Lower  If  .-surfaces  and 
twigs  with  scattered  hairs,  distinctly  visible:  fls.  in  bou- 
quet-like masses,  not  very  fragrant.  G.M.  55:487. 
G.W.  17,  p.  101.  Candelabre.  Very  low  shrub,  ap- 
proaching P.  microphyllus  in  size,  hairy  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding, but  with  a  more  open  candelabra-like  infl. 
M.D.G.  1896:294.  Mont  Blanc.  Normally,  probably, 
the  most  profusely  flowering  variety,  but  very  variable 
in  this  respect.  Hairs  scarcely  visible,  a  character  at 
once  distinguishing  it  from  all  the  preceding.  Exceed- 
ingly fragrant.  Manteau  d'Hermine.  Twigs  nearly  or 
quite  glabrous.  Pavilion  Blanc.  Profusely  flowering 
shrub:  branches  rounded  or  squarish  in  habit,  twigs 
hairy :  lvs.  closely  covered  with  silky  hairs  beneath.  One 
of  the  most  beautiful,  and  the  sweetest  scented  of  all 
the  varieties,  the  perfume  resembling  that  of  P. 
phyUus.  Gerbe  de  Neige.  Calyx  hairy-  Boule  d' Argent 
Fls.  double,  stamens  mostly  sterile,  about  1  in.  across, 
not  very  sweet-scented;  ealvx  glabrous.  Oldest  and 
least  desirable  of  douhle-fld'  sorts.  G.C.  III.  18:18; 
23:331.  Virginal.  Large  double  fragrant  fls.,  2Ht  in. 
across,  or  wider.  G.M.  54:459.  H.H.  1910,  pp.  408, 
409.  Mer  de  Glace.  Double  fls.,  similar  to  preceding. 
G.W.  17,  p.  102.  Var.  fimbriates  is  a  distinct  variety 
with  large  fls.,  petals  twisted  and  deeply  serrate.  For 
other  varieties  of  this  hybrid  consult  list",  p.  2582. 
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11.  pbantasia  (P.  Letnbinci  Fantaisie).  Hybrid 
between  P.  Coulleri  and  an  unknown  variety  of  /'. 
Lcmoinei.  Fls.  fragrant ,  white,  tinted  with  pale  rose  at 
the  center  of  the  fl. ;  petals  fringed  at  the  edge.  June. 
Var.  purpureo-maculatus,  Hort.  Derivative  of  P.  phan- 
tania.  Lvs.  essentially  as  in  P.  lA-moinci,  but  proportion- 
ately somewhat  broader,  with  numerous,  short,  stiff 
hairs  beneath:  fls.  large,  about  lJ-g-2  in.  across,  exqui- 
sitely  fragrant,  with  a  purple  spot  at  base  of  each 
petal;  calyx  with  a  few  short,  silky'  hairs.    B.M.  8193. 

12.  £toile  Rose.  Hybrid  between  P.  phantasia  and 
P.  purpureo-maculatux.  Lvs.  small:  fls.  delicately 
fragrant,  in  rounded  panicle-like  racemes;  petals  elon- 
gate, rose-purple  at  base,  the  color  diminishing  toward 
the  center  of  the  fl.  June. 

dd.  Styles  separated  almost  or  entirely  to  the  bate, 
especially  after  flowering. 

13.  Conquete.  Hybrid  of  unknown  origin.  Lvs. 
lanceolate  to  narrowfy  ovate-lanceolate,  glabrous,  about 
2-3  in.  long,  *  jj-l  Vfj  in.  wide,  entire,  or  with  a  few  small 
teeth,  on  young  succulent  shoots  and  suckers  larger, 
long-acuminate,  coarsely  toothed:  fls.  in  a  more  or  less 
compact  but  not  head-like  cluster,  very  large,  to  2J4 
in.  across,  sweet-scented ;  the  slender  thread-like  styles 
cleft  almost  to  the  base,  especially  after  flowering, 
Btigmas  generally  short  and  small;  calyx  glabrous  with- 
out. May,  June'.  G.W.  17,  p.  102. 

14.  Nuee  Blanche.  Hybrid  between  P.  microphallus 
and  P.  nepaleturis.  Lvs.  ovate  to  ovate-lanceolate, 
glabrous,  about  lJ^-lJi  in.  long,  ?*-lJs  in.  wide, 
entire  or  nearly  so,  on  young  succulent  shoots  and 
suckers  ovate,  acuminate,  conspicuously  toothed:  fls. 
not  over  l^jj  in.  across,  sweet-scented;  styles  moder- 
ately slender,  gradually  broadening  into  the  stigma; 
calyx  glabrous  without.  May,  June. 

15.  Rosace.  Hybrid  of  unknown  origin.  Lvs.  lanceo- 
late, glabrous,  about  1 1  }-'.'>'  ,  in.  long,  Jig  to  about  1 
in.  wide,  entire,  on  young  succulent  shoots  and  suckers 
toothed:  fls.  very  large,  l?4-2Ji  in.  across,  sweet- 
scented;  caly^  glabrous  without.  May,  June. 

16.  Perle  Blanche.  Shrub,  to  about  4*4  ft.:  lvs. 
ovate,  medium-sized,  toothed,  with  small  stiff  scat- 
tered hairs  beneath:  fls.  partly  double,  in  head-like 
clusters,  sweet-scented;  calyx  rather  hairy  without. 
May,  June. 

cc.  Pistils  far  exceeding  the  stamens. 

17.  Falconer!,  Sarg.  Fig.  2904.  Shrub,  to  8  ft.,  with 
slender,  arching  branches:  lvs.  ovate-lanceolate,  1^-3 
in.  long,  J^-l  in.  wide,  acuminate,  entire  or  very 
minutely  mucronate-dcnticulate :  fls.  in  loose  racemes 
of  1-6,  fragrant,  about  IJ2  in.  across;  calyx-lobes  very 
acuminate;  petals  rather  narrow;  pistils  much  longer 
than  the  stamens;  styles  separating  as  long  slender 
filaments;  stigmas  scarcely  broader  than  the  styles. 
June.  Origin  unknown,  probably  Japanese.  G.F. 
8:497  (adapted  in  Fig.  2904).  M.D.G.  1899:231.  Gng. 
8:340. 

bb.  Calyx  distinctly  hairy  or  glabrale. 

18.  pubescens,  Loisel.  (P.  latifolius,  Schrad.  P. 
grandifldrus,  P.  W.  Wats.,  under  which  name  it  is  often 
met  with,  a  name  commonly  also  applied  to  varieties 
of  P.  cor onar ius  and  of  P.  inotlorus,  P.  nivalis,  and 
many  other  species  or  supposed  species;  it  is  also 
wrongly  called  P.  (lordonianus).  Shrub,  to  20  ft.:  bark 
of  old  branches  grayish,  either  cracking  when  old  and 
not  peeling,  or  peeling  in  little  flakes,  so  that  shreds  do 
not  remain,  of  younger  branches  generally  yellowish  or 
greenish  yellow:  lvs.  ovate  to  broadly  elliptic  or  ovate- 
lanceolate,  in.  long,  J4-3  in.  wide  (those  of 
young  succulent  shoots  and  suckers  may  attain  dimen- 
sions of  7\4  xflJi  in.),  acute  to  acuminate,  almost  entire 
to  more  or  less  markedly  mucronate-denticulate:  fls.  in 
long  leafy  racemes  of  .V-10,  usually  distant,  somewhat 


fragrant.  June,  July.  Tenn.,  Ala.  (last,  according  to 
Kydbcrg).  Souvenir  de  Billiard  (also  cult,  under  the 
names  P.  Billidrdii  and  P.  insignis)  is  a  horticultural 
variety,  with  ovate  lvs.  on  the  average  smaller  than 
in  the  species,  al>out  1M~2?b  in.  long,  erroneously 
as  a  native  species.    Var.  intectus,  A.  H. 


2904.  Philadelphia  Falconet i.  ( X  ' >) 

Moore  (P.  intictus,  Beadle).  A  natural  variety  with 
an  externally  wholly  glabrous  calyx,  and  with  lvs. 
glabrous  or  nearly  ho.  Tenn. 

19.  verrucosus,  Schrad.  A  plant  of  uncertain  origin: 
if  hybrid,  the  parentage  cannot  be  surmised.  Similar 
to  preceding,  but  bark  of  old  branches  purplish  red  or 
chestnut-brown,  often  peeling  in  shreds,  of  the  younger 
generally  brownish  or  reddish.  June,  July.  Var. 
pendulifdlius  is  a  garden  variety  with  slightly  droop- 
ing branchlets. 


20.  Magdalene.  Koehne.   Rather  lower,  sp« 
shrub,  to  about       ft.:  the  calyx  generally  with 
short  stiff  hairs:  otherwise  closely  resembling  the  pre- 
ceding, lvs.  inclined  to  be  smaller. 


aa.  Fit,  borne  singly  or  in  clusters  of  1-6  at  the  tips  of 
the  IrranehUts,  not  in  racemes,  except  occasionally 
in  P.  mexicanus. 

B.  Pedicels  and,  externally,  the  calyx  glabrous  or  nearly 
so:  Irs.  glabrous  or  tcith  few  scattered  hairs. 

21.  inoddrus,  Linn.  (P.  coronarius  var.  inoddrus, 
Martyn.  Dridzia  enrymbbm,  Hort.).  Shrub,  to  about  1 
ft.,  much  resembling  P.  coronarius  in  general  appear- 
ance: lvs.  ovate  to  ovate-lanceolate,  about  1-6  in.  long, 

m-  broad,  entire  or  with  verv  few,  usually  very 
small,  distant  teeth.  May,  June.  K.  C.  and  Tenn.  to 
Ga.  and  Miss.  B.M.  1478.  Usually  hardy  N.  Long  in 
cult.;  inferior  to  P.  coronarius.  Var.  grandifldrus. 
Gray  (P.  grandifldrus,  Willd.  P.  Idxus,  Lindl.,  also  of 
Lodd.  P.  Idxus  var.  grandifldrus,  Loud.).  Lvs.  gen- 
erally more  elongate,  more  coarsely  toothed,  especially 
on  young  succulent  shoots  and  suckers.  N.  C.  to  Ga. 
and  Fla.  (last  according  to  Rydbcrg),  naturalized  at 
Bushkill,  Pa. 

22.  laxus,  Schrad.  (P.  grandifldrus  var.  Idxus,  Torr.  & 
Gray.  P.  speeibxu*.  Schrad.  P. pubescens,  Lodd.).  Shrub, 
to  scarcely  more  than  1  '  j  ft.:  lvs.  narrowly  lanceolate, 
with  rarely  a  few  ovate-lanceolate,  teeth  small,  evenly 
disposed,  on  young  succulent  shoots  and  suckers  more 
or  Icsm  ovate-lanceolate,  more  coarsely  toothed,  some- 
times with  tufts  of  hairs  in  axils  of  lateral  veins:  fls. 
white.  April,  May.  Szcchuan  Province,  China.  B.IL 
2.5:39. 
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BB.  Pedicels  and  calyx  densely  hairy  to  tomentose  {tome- 
limes  glahratc):  let.  more  or  lest  densely  hairy  to 
tomentose  beneath. 

c.  Fls.  white  or  < 


23.  hirsutus,  Nutt.  (P.  hirtiitut  var.  grdcilit,  Schrad. 
P.  inodorus  var.  hirsidus,  Wood.  P.  trintnius,  Schrad. 
P-  inoddrus,  Schrad.).  Upright  or  spreading  shrub,  to 
8  ft.:  Ivs.  lanceolate  to  ovate-lanceolate,  l-2?f  in.  lone, 
Jf-1H  in.  wide,  acuminate,  regularly  serrate  (rarely 
denticulate),  usually  with  more  or  less  numerous  short, 
rough  hairs  above,  closely  silvery-gray  coated  beneath, 
thin  and  papery'  when  young.  April-June.  Rocky 
river  banks,  Tcnn.,  N.  C.,  Ga.,  Ala.  Gn.  26,  p.  375; 
34,  p.  138.  B.R.  24:14.  B.M.  5334. 

24.  mexiclnus,  Schlecht.  (P.  oimtemaUnsu,  and  P. 
tempervirens  applied  to  this  in  Calif,  arc  apparently  gar- 
den names).  Evergreen  shrub,  to  about  6^  ft.:  Ivs. 
ovate,  1*4  in.  long,  ?*-lH  in.  wide,  acute  to  short- 
acuminate,  distantly  blunt-toothed,  glabrous  or  spar- 


2905.  Philadalptaus  Coultari.  ( X  H) 

ingly  hairy  above,  scabrous  beneath  with  short  stiff, 
closely  appressed  hairs,  in  general  pointing  toward  the 
apex:  fls.  occasionally  in  short  leafy  racemes  (a  transi- 
tion to  the  first  great  subdivision  of  the  genus,  Bee  a  in 
key  on  p.  2579),  2  in.  across,  cream-colored,  fragrant. 
Mcx.  and,  it  is  said,  Guatemala.  B.M.  7600.  B  R.  28: 
37.  RH.  1852:381.  G.C.  II.  19:753;  34:218. 

25.  microphallus,  Gray.  Erect,  to  6  ft.  (usually  not  so 
tall),  or  in  its  native  habitat  sometimes  sprawling,  with 
spreading  slender  or  rigid  branches:  Ivs.  oblong-ovate, 
5  s— 1  in.  long,  J^-Min.  wide,  acute  or  subacute  (rarely 
obtiute),  entire,  scarcely  if  at  all  revolute  more  or  leas 
densely  covered  with  silky  hairs  beneath,  glabrous  or 
with  short  hairs  above:  fls.  1  ■_>-•'' i  in.  across,  white, 
exquisitely  fragrant:  caps.  J£-?gin.  long,  J-a-i^in.  wide, 
glabrous  or  slightly  hairy.  June,  July.  Utah  and  Colo. 
toAris.,  N.  Mcx.,  and  Calif.  G.C.  III.  2:156;  11:86; 
51:225.  Gn.  40:288.  P.G.  5:109. 

OC.  Pis.  icith  a  purple  spot  at  base. 

26.  Coulteri,  Wats.  (P.  mexicAnut  var.  Cbulleri, 
Burb.).  Fig.  2905.  Shrub,  to  about  10  ft.:  Ivs. 
ovate,  1 H-2  in.  long,  »-g-?,in.  wide,  obtusely  to  sharply 
pointed,  on  young  succulent  shoots  and  suckers,  larger 
toothed,  those  of  both  young  and  old  covered  with 
rough  hairs  above  and  very  white-tomentose  beneath, 
the  whole  like  a  rough  piece  of  felt :  fls.  white,  very 
fragrant;  petals  with  red  spot  at  the  base;  calyx  cov- 
ered with  silvery  white  silky  hair:  caps,  unusually 
large,  about  Kin.  long.  States  of  Nuevo  Leon  and 
Hidalgo,  Mex.  G.F.  1 :233  (adapted  in  Fig.  2905).  B.R. 
14.— Very  distinct,  desirable  for  southern  latitudes, 
and  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  the  genus. 


P.  argentrut,  Kyrtb.  Low  strunKlinjt  shrub,  with  handsome 
■livery  calyx,  and  Ivs.  silvery  beneath.  Fort  Huarhura,  Aril. 
Hare  plant  fur  southern  rockeries  or  borders.  Because  of  rarity, 
only  one  plant,  or  preferably  seeds,  should  he  got,  to  prevent 
extermination. — P.  brathvbitryi,  Koehne  <  1».  nek  i  nemos  var.  braehy- 
bntrys,  Koehne).  Of  uncertain  standing,  allied  to  P.  eoronariua. 
The  following  variety  ia  of  greater  merit.  Var.  pwpunticcnt, 
Koehne.  With  purple  calyx  and  pedicels.  B.M.  8324  <as  P.  Dp- 
lavayi). — P.  cAinenrir— P.  coronanus  var.  asuminatus. — P.  etrrona- 
ritu  var.  nikofnti;  A.  H.  Moore  (P.  satsumanux  var.  nikoeiuis, 
Rend.).  Related  to  var.  acuminatum,  differing  in  greater  pubearenee. 


especially  on  the  veins  of  lower  lf.-surfa.-in. — P.  eunm&riu*  var. 
ieminfenuf.  Uncertain.  probably«"P.  eoronariua  flore-plcuo. — P. 
earvruknuM  var.  trnui/ofiuj,  Maxim.  A  variety  differing  but  slightly 
from  the  type,  of  no  advantage  to  horticulture. — /'.  tXrlaratli.  L. 
Henry.  Chinese,  with  fragrant  fls.,  and  generally  more  or  teas 
fringed  petals,  often  marked  with  purple  on  the  back.  R  H  1903, 
p.  13.  Var.  mtiandealyz,  Hort..  is  a  variety  with  dark  purple  calyx. 
— P.  Drttdtn.  Hybrid  of  P.  Lenioinei  erect  us  and  P.  pubescena. 
Desirable. — /'.  f&riduM,  Beadle.  Desirable  shrub,  erect,  to  6H  ft.; 
with  attractive  large,  white  As.,  and  calyx  appressed  silky.  Suitable 
for  8.E.,  and  perhaps  hardy  N.,  like  other  southern  species  of  this 
genus. — P.  Godottdirri.  Name  said  to  stand  for  P.  nirsutu 
P.  lax  us  in  gardens. — P.  Qrandiflirut  aureus.  Not 
determine,  because  of  confusion  existing  in  regard  to  n. 
flora*. — P.  qrandifi&rut  idxut  flbrt-plrno.  See  note  on  preced- 
ing name. — P.  inadArm  sanguineus.  Unknown.  Name  P.  inodorus 
also  variously  applied.—/'.  l*mMnti.  Of  many  varieties  recently 
produced,  but  not  yet  intro.  into  American  trade,  the  following 
seem  worthy  of  mention.  (See  also  derivatives  of  P.  phantasm, 
originally  treated  as  varieties  of  P.  Lenioinei.  under  the  former 
name. )  Abort.  Branches  more  graceful  than  in  the  variety  Vir- 
ginal: Ivs.  smaller:  fax.  full  double  as  in  that  variety.  Banntrrr. 
Branches  arched  with  the  weight  of  the  Ms.,  which  are  about 
1  -  tin.  across.  Dam*  Htnnrhr.  Fls.  creamy  white,  very  fragrant; 
petals  fringed.  Sorma.  Profusely  flowering:  As.  large,  white. 
Ophilia.  Gracefully  arching  branches:  fls.  white,  fragrant. — P. 
maantficut,  Rehd.  Garden  hybrid  of  P.  inodorus  and  P.  pubescens. 
— P.  ssdrisxus,  Rehd.  Garden  hybrid  of  uncertain  origin:  resemb- 
ling P.  enronarius  (perhaps  hybrid  of  that  with  P.  pubescens),  but 
with  the  Ivs.  of  young  succulent  shoots  and  suckers  very  large,  hairy 
beneath.  Not  of  horticultural  merit. — P.  nepatinai*  rariepd/ux.  Name 
of  unknown  application. — P.  ptarUdnn.  The  following  varieties 
not  yet  in  the  American  trade  are  of  interest :  Oeil  de  Pourprt.  Fls. 
fragrant;  petals  with  blsck-purplc  spot  at  base.  Romeo  Profusely 
flowering:  fls.  creamy  white,  with  a  purple  blotch.  Sirtne.  Ha. 
Urge,  fragrant,  white,  with  a  very  slight  suggestion  of  rose  in 
the  lower  corners  of  the  petals.  Surprise.  Fls.  fragrant;  petals 
■potted  carmine-purple.  Siou&e.  Shrub  with  long  curved  branches, 
of  pretty  habit;  fix.  white,  slightly  fringed;  petals  pale  pink  spotted 
toward  base. — P.  purpurdtcem.  Rehd.—  P.  brachybotrys  var.  pur- 
purasceoa. — P.  SeJirrnJrii.  Rupr.  Closely  related  to  P.  eoronariua. 
Upright:  Ivx.  large  and  thin:  fls.  scentless,  smaller;  style  i 


1  promt :  Ivx.  large  and  thin:  fls.  scentless,  smaller;  style  appressed 
pubcci-nt  at  base.  Var.  Jdctii.  Of  uncertain  hybrid  parentage 
and  doubtful  merit. — /'.  irmpirnrrnt,  Hort.,  offered  in  Calif.,  is 
P.  mexicanus,  described  In  No.  2t;  the  name  appears  to  have  no 
botanical  standing. — P.  ttrpyUi/Miut.  Gray.  Closely  related  to  P. 
microphyllus,  than  which  it  is  more  straggling,  and  less  attractive, 
although  perhaps  good  for  rockeries.  The  only  species  with  leath- 
ery revolute  Ivs. — P.  ipthvient.  Supposed  garden  hybrid,  said  to 
be  worthy  of  cult, — P.  ttenopHalut,  Carr.  This  is  a  species  whose 
description  in  important  particulars  suggest*  P.  ralconeri.  for 
which  it  may  prove  to  be  an  older  name. — P.  rraui/ohiu,  Rupr.— 
P.  eoronariua  var.  lenuifolius,  Maxim.  Not  of  horticultural  merit. 
— P.  umoc&itiu,  Koehne.  Probably  hybrid  of  P.  coronarius  and 
P.  inodorus:  fls.  in  broad  2-6-fld.  panicles,  compound  of  long- 
peduneled  cymes.  Parentage  unknown. — P.  renustu*.  Koehne. 
Closely  related  to  P.  eoronariua  var.  tomentoaua.  Perhaps  dis- 
tinct.— P.  WiUunii,  Koehne.  New  Chinese  species  of  the  group 
ofP.incanua.  Value  unknown. 

Albert  Haxford  Moore. 

PfflLAGF.RIA  (a  name  composed  from  the  parent 

Eenera).  LiliactfF.  A  hybrid  genus  between  Philesia 
uxifolia  and  Lapageria  rosea.  A  smooth  climbing 
shrub:  stsV  flexuous,  rigid,  cylindrical :  Ivb.  alternate, 
petiolate,  leathery,  smooth,  oblong-acute,  3-nerved: 
fls.  pendulous;  sepals  glaucous,  pale  rose-purple;  petals 
imbricate,  scarcely  open  at  the  apex;  anthers  6;  ovary 
free,  1-cclled. — One  species,  a  greenhouse  hvbrid,  P. 
VeUchii,  Mast.  G.C.  1872:358;  III.  55:399".  Appar- 
ently not  in  cult,  at  the  present  time.  See  Lapageria. 

PHILESIA  (Greek,  hrely).  Liliacex.  An  interest- 
ing shrub  of  extra-tropical  South  America,  little  grown. 
See  Lapageria  and  Philageria. 

Species  one,  a  woody  plant  bearing  showy  pendulous 
red  lapagcria-likc  fls.  about  2  in.  long.  It  is  unlike  the 
ordinary  lily  types  with  6  similar  penanth^egms.,  for  it 
has  distinct  calyx  and  corolla  parts  of  3  sepals  and  3 
petals.  It  is  closely  allied  to  Lapageria,  but  differs  in 
habit,  in  the  calyeinc  character  of  the  outer  perianth 
and  the  monadelphous  stamens.  It  is  said  to  live  out- 
doors in  the  most  favored  localities  of  England  and 
Ireland. 

Philesia  is  too  slow-growing  ever  to  become  very 
popular.  It  is  a  short-jointed  hard-wooded  shrub, 
with  rather  leathery  box-like  leaves,  and  will  grow  to 
about  4  feet  in  height  in  time.  The  writer's  exjierience 
with  this  plant  was  in  a  camellia  house,  in  which  a  night 
temperature  of  45°  was  maintained,  the  plants  being 
firmly  (totted  in  a  light  peaty  soil.   It  flowered  but 
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sparingly  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer.  The  flowers 
were  borne  only  singly  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Cut- 
ting may  be  rooted  when  taken  from  ripened  growth, 
but  require  careful  management  in  a  cool  temperature, 
and  are  usually  several  months  in  rooting.  If  one  tries 
to  grow  philcsia  in  a  too  high  temperature,  the  general 
result  is  a  good  crop  of  thrips  and  a  case  of  general 
debility,  much  aft  with  Pemeltya  m  ucronata  under  simi- 
lar conditions.  Philesia  is  probably  not  extraordinarily 
hard  to  manage,  provided  it  is  kept  cool  and  in  a 
dewy  atmosphere,  but  it  will  positively  rebel  against 
forcing.  (W.  H.  Taplin.) 

bunfdlia.  Lam.  (P.  magelldniea,  Gmel.).  Much 
branched, 3-4  ft.:  lvs.  alternate,  linear-oblong,  1-1  \^  in. 
long,  leathery,  evergreen,  feather-veined,  glabrous, 
glaucous  beneath;  margins  reflcxed;  petiole  jointed  at 
the  junction  of  the  blade:  fls.  solitary,  bright  rosy  red; 
petals  wavy;  filaments  united  into  a  tube  below  the 
middle,  then  free  j  ovary  1-celled,  with  3  short  parietal 
placenta*  which  bear  several  ovules:  fr.  a  berry.  S. 
Chile  to  Magellan.  B.M.  4738.  F.  1854:65.  G.C.  II. 
I$:lu5;  III.  55,  suppl.  June  6.  J.H.  III.  42:290. 
G.  36:329.  H.F.  4:72.  Wilheui  Miller. 

PHUJBfiRTIA  (after  G.  C.  Philibert).  Incl.  Sar- 
coMemma  and  PhMherMUa.  AscUpiadaccx.  Climbing 
shrubs  or  half-shrubs,  white-pubescent  or  glabrous, 
sometimes  grown  under  glass  or  far  S.  for  ornament: 
Irs.  opposite:  inn.  umbelliform  cymes,  pedunculate  in 
i*e  axil  or  rarely  sessile;  fls.  variable  in  size,  often 
greenish  white:  calyx  small,  5-parted,  minutely  5- 
gUndulose  within,  lobes  acute;  corolla  very  broadly 
nunpanulate  or  subrotate,  divided  slightly  to  the  middle 
or  deeply  5-cleft,  with  the  lolxs  twisted  and  narrowly 
overlapping  to  the  right;  exterior  crown  membrana- 
ceous, ring-like,  adnatc  to  the  base  of  the  corolla,  free 
from  the  stamen-tube  or  more  or  leas  connate  with  the 
median  wings  of  the  opposite  anther,  interior  5  crown- 
scales  adnate  with  the  base  of  staminal  tube,  with  a 
variable  lamina;  stamens  affixed  to  the  base  of  the 
corolla,  the  filaments  forming  a  short  tube:  fr.  smooth, 
acuminate,  somewhat  thickened  follicles. — About  30 
species,  Trop.  and  Subtrop.  Amer.  P.  dausa,  Schu- 
mann {PhiliberttUa  clausa,  Vail).  Sts.  glabrous  or 
minutely  pubescent  at  the  nodes:  lvs.  ovate-oblong  or 
lanceolate-oblong,  apex  acute  or  acuminate,  base 
rounded  or  subcordate,  peduncles  twice  as  long  as  the 
lvs..  or  more:  fls.  many;  calyx-lobes  oblong  lanceolate, 
acute,  pubescent  ;  corolla  white,  lobes  oblong,  fimbriate- 
cihate.  Fla. — A  twining  perennial  with  glossy  ever- 
green lvs  and  very  sweet-scented  fls.,  which  has  been 
offered  in  the  trade-lists.  P.  gracilis,  D.  Don  (P. 
fntndijibra.  Hook.).  Twining  shrub:  lvs.  opposite, 
cordate  at  base:  the  umbels  bome  l»etween  the  petioles; 
calyx  5  deep  acuminate  segms.;  corolla  rotate-cam- 
panulate,  more  than  1  in.  diam.,  with  5  triangular 
segms.  and  a  small  tooth  between  thern,  cream-colored 
dotted  and  streaked  with  purple  inside.  S.  Amer. 
B.M.  3618.  H.U.  2,  p.  261.  Cult,  to  some  extent  in 

F.  Tract  Hurbard. 

PKfLLfREA  (its  ancient  Greek  name).  Ole&ce*. 
Ornamental  woody  plants,  grown  for  their  handsome 
evergreen  foliage. 

Evergreen  shrubs  or  small  trees:  lvs.  opposite,  short- 
petioled,  entire  or  serrate,  quite  glabrous:  fls.  small,  in 
anllary  short  racemes,  dioecious;  calyx  4-toothed; 
wolla  4-lobed,  with  short  tube;  stamens  2,  with  very 
short  filaments;  style  shorter  than  tube;  ovary  2- 
«Ued:  fr.  a  1-seeded  black  drupe.— Five  species  in 
the  Medit.  region.  The  name  is  sometimes  misspelled 
'"aha. 

The  phillyress  have  small,  or  in  one  species  rather 
urge  leaves,  and  small  white  flowers,  followed  by  small 
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berry-like  purplish  black  fruits.  The  species  are  hardy 
only  South,  but  P.  decora,  the  handsomest  of  all  the 
species,  is  probably  hardy  in  sheltered  positions  as  far 
north  as  Massachusetts.  They  may  be  used  in  the  south- 
ern states  and  California  for  evergreen  shrubberies  in 
drier  and  more  exposed  localities.  They  grow  in  almost 
any  soil  and  prefer  sunny  positions;  but  /'.  decora  seems 
to  grow  better  if  partly  shaded.  Propagation  is  by 
seeds  sown  after  maturity  and  by  cuttings  of  half- 
ripened  wood  under  glass  in  summer  or  by  layers;  they 
are  also  sometimes  grafted  on  Ligustrum  ovalifolium. 

A.  Lvs.         in.  long:  fr.  small. 
B.  Shape  of  hs.  roundish  oval  to  oblong-lanceolate,  usually 
serrate. 

Utifdlia,  Linn.  Shrub  or  small  tree,  to  30  ft.,  with 
spreading,  somewhat  rigid  branches:  lvs.  ovate  or  oval 
to  ovate-oblong,  rounded  or  slightly  cordate  at  the  base, 
usually  serrate,  .lark  green  and  shining  above^  pale 
beneath,  in-  long:  fr.  globose,  concave  at  the 

apex.  Mav,  June.  S.  L'u.,  N.  Afr.  II.W.  3,  p.  123. 
R.F.G.  17:1075.  There  are  several  varieties.  Var. 
l*vis,  Ait,  Lvb.  ovate,  almost  entire  or  slightly  ser- 
rulate. Var.  rotundifdlia,  Arb.  Kcw.  Lvs.  broadly 
ovate  or  roundish  ovate.  Var.  spindsa.  Ait.  (P.  ilici- 
fdlia,  Willd.).  Lvs.  ovate  or  ovate-oblong,  sharply 
serrate. 

media,  Linn.  (P.  latifblia  var.  media.  Schneid.). 
Spreading  shrub,  to  20  ft.:  young  branchlets  puberu- 
lous:  lvs.  oblong-ovate  to  ovate-lanceolate,  entire  or 
serrate;  dark  green  and  shining  above,  %-2  in.  long: 
fr.  ovoid,  pointed.  Mav,  June.  Medit.  region.  N.D. 
2:27.  G.O.II.  116.  R.F.G.  17:1075.— This  species 
seems  to  be  somewhat  hardier  than  the  preceding  and 
the  following;  the  most  important  of  the  many  varie- 
ties are  the  following:  Var.  buxifdlia,  Ait  .,  with  oblong- 
ovate,  obtusish  lvs.  Var.  oleajfdlia,  Ait.  (P.  olexfdlia, 
Hort.).  Lvs.  oblong-lanceolate,  almost  entire:  branches 
erect.  Var.  pendula,  Ait.  Branches  spreading  and 
somewhat  pendulous:  lvs.  lanceolate. 

bb.  Shape  of  lvs.  lanceolate  to  linear-lanceolate. 

angustifolia,  Linn.  Spreading  shrub,  to  15  ft.,  with 
glabrous  branchlets:  lvs.  oblong-lanceolate  to  linear- 
lanceolate,  usually  entire,  dull  green  above,  1-2  in. 
long:  fr.  globose  or  ovoid-globose,  pointed.  May,  June. 
Medit.  region.  G.O.H.  115.  R.F.G.  17:1076.  Var. 
lanceolata,  Ait.  Lvs.  lanceolate,  about  1  in.  long. 
Var.  rosmarinifdlia,  Ait.,  has  linear-lanceolate  lvs., 
sometimes  over  2  in.  long,  and  erect  branches.  The  3 
preceding  species  are  very  closely  related  to  each  other 
and  considered  by  some  botanists  to  be  varieties  of 
only  1  species  and  designated  as  P.  variabilis,  Timbal  & 
hotel,  or  P.  vulgaris,  Camel. 

AA.  Lvs.  8-5  in.  long:  fr.  J^in.  long. 
decdra.  Boiss.  &  Bal.  (P.  Yilmoriniana,  Boiss.  &  Bal. 
P.  laurifolia,  Hort.  P.  Medwidiewi,  Sred.).  Shrub,  to 
10  ft.,  with  spreading  branches:  lvs.  oblong  to  oblong- 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  usually  entire  orremotelv  serru- 
late, dark  green  and  shining  above,  yellowish  green 
beneath:  fr.  oblong-ovoid,  purplish  black.  June,  July. 
W.Asia.  B.M.  6800.  G.C.  III.  4:673:  16:369.  R.H. 
1889,  p.  199;  1895,  pp.  204,  205.  M.D.G.  1898:349. 
8.11.2:523.  Gn.  24,  p.  490.  G.  30:325;  36:657.  G.W. 
5:259.  Alfred  Rehdeh. 

PHTL0D£NDR0N  (Greek  compound  for  tree-lov- 
ing). Aracest.  Shrubby  or  tree-like  ornamental  plants, 
usually  climbing,  rarely  arboreous. 

Internodes  more  or  "less  elongated:  lvs.  from  entire 
to  bipinnatifid:  fls.  monrrcious,  on  spadices,  with  no 
perianth,  the  sterile  with  2-6  stamens  united  into  a 
sessile  obpyramidal  body,  the  pistillate  fls.  with  a  2-10- 
loculed  ovary  and  some  staminodia.  the  berries  inclosed 
in  the  involute  spathe.— The  species  are  all  Trop. 
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American.  They 
Pflanzenrich,  hit 
222  species.  Some  of  them  are 
plantings 


are  monographed  bv  Engler  in  Das 
60  (IV.  23  Dd)  1913,  who  accept* 
prominent  in  tropical 


Only  a  few  philodcndrona  can  be  grown  to  have  an 

small  state.  One  which 


appearance  in 

the  name  of  P.  clegantissimum,  with  finely 
cut  leaves,  makes  a  good  jwt  specimen,  although  it  will 
reach  considerable  height  when  suitable  opportunities 
are  afforded.  The  same  may  be  said  of  P.  Selbmm,  a 
beautiful  species  with  pinnatifid  leaves.  The  arborescent 
kinds  should  have  a  very  porous  rooting  medium  and 
copious  supplies  of  water  while  in  active  growth.  When 
climbing,  they  must  have  provision  made  for  the  roots, 
which  are  produced  along  the  Btems.  Some  of  the  spe- 
cies do  well  climbing  up  the  stems  of  tall  palms,  such 
as  arenga  and  livistona:  otherwise  deacf  trunks  of 
tree  ferns  make  admirable  rooting  substances  for  the 
roots  to  penetrate  and  cling  to.  Propagation  is  by  divi- 
sion of  the  climbing  stems.  P.  eleganlissimum  is  an 
unidentified  trade  name. 


A 


a.  Lvs.  bi  pinnate. 
Terminal  If. -segms.  S-lobed,  the  lobes 


SeUdum,  C.  Koch  (P.  SOhwi,  Hort.). 
Blade    pinnatisect,   the  segms.  again 

E innate  or  lobed;  terminal  segms.  3- 
>bed,  the  cuspidate  middle  lobe  about 
equaling  the  obtuse  lateral  ones:  spa  the 
slightly  cuspidate,  its  tube  longer  than  thi 


blade,  green  without,  white  within.  Distinguished  from 
P.  bipinnatifidum  by  the  very  numerous  parallel  trans- 
lucent spots,  which  arc  visible  on  both  sides  of  the  If. 
and  are  often  excurrent  on  the  margin.  Brazil  to  Para- 
B.M.6773.  G.W.  10,  p.  211. 


2006.  Phlebodium  surcum. 


wate  hooded 


bb.  Lf. -blade  sagittate. 

specidsum,  Schott.  St.  tall,  arborescent:  petioles 
terete  at  the  base,  concavo-convex  above,  twice  as  long 
as  the  midrib;  blade  triangular-oblong-ovatc,  bright 
green,  acuminate,  deeply  sagittate,  the  basal  loom 
rhomboidal,  obtuse,  abruptly  narrowed  on  the  inner 
side  above  the  middle:  snathes  thick,  green  with  purple 
margins ;  spadix  finger-shaped,  shorter  than  the  spathe. 
S.  Brazil. 

bbb.  Lf. -blade  oblong  to  ovate-cordate. 

c.  Color  of  lvs.  milky  while  above,  with  reddish  veins. 

Sddtroi,  Hort.  Lvs.  cordate,  ovate,  milky  white  with 
reddiBh  veins  above;  petiole  cylindrical,  pink.  P.  Sodi- 
roanum,  Engler,  is  a  different  plant,  apparently  not  in 
cult. 

CC.  Color  of  lvs.  some  shade  of  green  above. 
D.  Petioles  tomentose. 
verrucdsum,  Mathieu  (P.  Cdrdcri,  Hort.  P.  JAndenii, 
Hort.).  St.  long,  branching,  climbing,  ashy  gray,  sea- 
angular-cylindrical,   swollen   at   the  nodes; 
3-6  in.  long:  petioles  stout-cylindrical  or 
angled,  bright  metallic  red,  covered  with 
soft,  erect,  twisted,  fleshy  bristles  and  greenish  hairs 
4-6  in.  long;  blade  glabrous,  green  above,  brilliantly 

Eolished,  or  with  paler  lines  and  immersed  nerves, 
right  green  beneath  with  salmon-violet  lines  between 
the  lateral  nerves,  6-8  in.  long,  4-6  in.  wide,  ovate-cor- 
date, the  semicircular  basal  lobes  one-third  as  long  as 
the  slightly  undulate  apical  one.  Costa  Rica  south- 
ward. I.H.  18:79  (as  P.  daguense). 

DD.  Petioles  glabrous. 

giganteum,  Schott.  Climbing:  petioles  3  ft.  long, 
thick,  cylindrical:  blade  cordate-ovate,  24-28  in.  long, 
16-20  in.  wide,  the  basal  lobes  slightly  in t rente,  semi- 
ovate  or  obliquely  semicircular,  one-fourth  as  long  as 
the  apical  one,  separated  by  a  broad  parabolic  sinus: 
snathe-tube  2  in.  long,  oblong,  pur- 
ple; spadix  very  thick.  Trop.  Amer. 

fmbe,  Schott  (P.  Sellowidnum, 
Kunth).  Branches  rusty  purple:  peti- 
oles of  young  plant  semi -cylindri- 
cal, terete,  sparsely  brown-spotted. 
1  l/z-2  times  longer  than  the  midrib; 
like  parchment,  cordate-ob- 
:  basal  lobes  one- 
e  apical,  separated 
bv  a  wide  parabolic  sinus,  retrorse 
or  subintrorsc;  apical  lobe  cuspidate:  spathc  green  out- 
side, red  within,  its  broadly  ovate  blade  dirty  yellow; 
spadix  shaped  like  a  finger.  S.  Brazil.  The  Mexican  P. 

P. 
ich 


long,  the 
half  as  long  as 


bb.  Terminal  If -segms.  3-o-lobed,  the  middle  lobe 
longer  than  the  lateral  ones. 

bipinnatifidum,  Schott.  Blade  pinnatisect,  the  segms. 
again  pinnate  or  lobed;  terminal  segm.  3-5-lobed,  the 
middle  lobe  ovate-lanceolate,  acute,  much  longer  than 
the  obtuse  lateral  ones:  spathe  oblong-ovate,  its  tube 
scarcely  distinct  from  its  blade,  purple  without,  white 
within."  S.  Brazil.— Docs  well  in  the  open  in  S.  Calif. 

aa.  Lvs.  simple.  $ 

b.  Lf.-blatie  linear  or  lanceolate. 

crassinervium,  Lindl.  Climbing:  lvs.  linear  to  lan- 
ceolate-acuminate, the  midnerve  very-  thick  and  in- 
flated: spathe  obtuse  and  hooded,  apiculate  at  the  tip. 
Brazil.  B  R.  19SS  — P.  n6bile,  Bull,  is  like  this  but 
larger:  lvs.  long-oblanceolate,  large,  coriaceous,  and 
shining,  obtuse  or  short-acuminate,  narrowed  at  base: 
tube  of  spathe  rosy  crimson  inside  and  outside,  the 
limb  white  inside  and  K|R>ttcd  outside.  Ciuiana. 


Large,  of  vigorous  habit:  lvs. 
long,  nearly  as  broad,  silky  or  velvety  | 


sanguineum  has  been  called  P.  Imbe  in  gardens. 
mnguineum  differs  in  having  more  elongated  lvs.  wl 
are  red  beneath. 

spectabile,  Lind. 
12-15  in 

Andre&nuxn,  Devans.    Lvs.  rather 
ovate,  with  short  basal  lobes,  bronzy 
R.H.  1886:36.   R.B.  13,  fig.  30, 
Looks  like  a  narrow-lvd.  anthurium. 

P.  colophyllum.  Kroitgn.  (P.  nubile.  Bull,  in  part).  Ltb. 
2-3  ft.  Inn*-,  5-6  in.  broad  at  middle,  linear-oblong, 
shining  above,  the  roata  very  thirk  at  haae.  with  Linear 
spathe  pale  yellowish  mm  outside,  inside  bright 
white  margin.  N.  Braid.  B.M.  7S27. — P.  eanni'  ' 
thirls,  coriaceous,  oblong,  shining  above,  the 
spathe  cynibiform,  green  outside,  purple. 
Brazil. — P.  r'ornonuinum,  Makoy.    Lvs.  1 
in.  broad,  shortly  pinnatifid.  deep  green 
with  green  veins:  spathe  with  a  purple-crimsor 
limb  light  grren  with  red  spots  outside,  the  ii 
darker  spots.  Hybrid.  B.M.  8172. — /'.  Dnuiwi 
scandent  species  with  rather  small  glossy  green 
the  pet  idles,  are  blood-red  when  young.  P« 
/*,  t>unrifri.  Hort.    Lvs.  broadly  and  deeply 
rrubfvtnt,  C.  Koch.  Climbing:  lvs.  elongated  n\ 
in.  long,  t-ft  in.  wide:  spathe  black-purple. — P. 
is  a  climber  something  like  P.  crassinervium 
deep  green.  12-1-s  in.  long.  3-5  in.  broad:  spat 


» 
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crimson  within  the  tube.  Braxil.  R.M.  BSI3. — P.  lltrmanii. 
Hart  I.vs  oblong,  cordate,  dark  green,  splashed  or  marbled  with 
white,  and  nmHimw  tinged  rose-pink.  O.C.  III.  43: 289. — P. 
imperiAU  is  mrntionnd  in  Kuropcan  tradc-lista.  Engler  accounts  for 
only  one  p.  imperials  (of  Srhott)  and  that  he  makca  a  synonym  of 
P.  nsperaturn,  Koch.  Sander  &  Co.  advertise  P,  imperials  var. 
Laucneana:  "a  loTely  trailing  stove  foliage  plant,  which  is  admirably 
adapted  for  growing  on  pillars  or  wire  alutpeii.  It  is  quite  distinct 
from  and  greatly  superior  to  the  well-known  P.  iinperialc.  The 
habit  is  much  more  graceful,  the  heart-shaped  foliage  smaller  and 
more  elegant.  Down  the  center,  from  either  aide  of  the  broad  light 
green  midrib,  cstend  irregular  blotches  of  dark  green,  projecting 
into  a  clear  glaucous  color,  the  edges  of  which  are  relieved  by  green 
blotches.  The  bases  of  the  petioles  bear  bright  red  and  green  phyl- 
lodes."  P.  aaperatum  is  a  short-jexmtcxi  climbing  Rrasilian  specie* 
with  cordate-ovate  entire  dull  green  lvs. — P.  ildmri,  Andre.  I.vs. 
cordate-ovate,  acute,  variegated  with  while:  snathe  partly  open 
above  and  whitish,  the  tube  blood-red.  Ecuador.  R.H.  1KK3,  p. 
104  and  492;  1897,  p.  573.  I.H.  *3:60.— P.  pertumm  is  Muimtera 
delieiosa. — P.  Simtii,  Kunth.  Lvs.  coriaceous,  elongated  tri- 
angular-sagittate, long-cuspidate,  up  to  20  in.  long;:  spatne  outside 
black-purple  on  the  tune,  yellowish  on  the  limb.  Guiana.  B.M.2t>43. 
— /'.  trtpartitum,  Srhott.  (Anthurium  insigne,  Mast.).  Lvs.  S> 
parted,  6-7  in.  long:  spathe-tube  oblong,  the  blade  whitish,  ovate, 
shortly  acuminate.  Vcncaucla. — P.  Wartcewtetii,  C.  Koch.  Lva. 

^gmir&HMn! 'longi  Crot?Aruor.  &?W^.V' 2*1  l^Gr's^^^ 

George  V.  NASH.f 

PHLEBODIUM  (Greek,  a  vein).  Polypodiace*.  A 
genua  of  ferns  related  to  Polypodium  and  sometimes 
united  with  it,  but  differing  widely  in  the  venation, 
which  is  broken  up  into  ample  areoles,  each  of  which 
contain  2  or  more  free  vcinlets  which  bear  the  son  on 
their  united  tips. 

aureum,  R.  Br.  {Polypodium  aitreum,  Linn.).  Fig. 
2fl0f>.  Hootstocks  thick,  creeping  on  surface,  densely 
covered  with  bright  yellowish  scales:  Ivb.  2-4  ft.  long, 
deeply  pinnatifid,  the  lobes  5-9  in.  long,  Yt-\  in.  wide, 
with  numerous  bright  yellow  sori.  G.  37:405. — A  rich 
ornamental  species  of  easy  cult,  from  Trop.  Amcr. 
with  glaucous  green  lvs.  It  produces,  however,  but  a 
small  number  of  lvs.  to  a  plant.  In  Fla.  it  grows  on 
palmettos.  Polypodium  Sfandai&num  of  the  trade  is  a 
wavy-lvd.  form,  which  originated  as  a  spore  sport  of 
the  species,  P.  aureum.  It  develops  lvs.  of  great  beauty, 
which  last  for  a  long  time  on  or  off  the  plant.  Cut  off, 
they  are  used  for  florists'  decorations.  Polypbdium 
SehnAderi,  Hort.,  is  said  to  be  a  hybrid  of  P.  aureum 
and  Polypodium  vulgar e. 

P.  glaucvm  var.  Jtfoiiu  or  P.  Uavii.    See  Phymatodea. 

L.  M.  Underwood. 
R.  C.  Benedict. f 
PHLfeUM  (PMew,  an  old  Greek  name  for  a  kind  of 
reed).  Graminex.  Perennial  grasses,  of  great  agricul- 
tural value,  but  scarcely  horticultural  subjects, 

Spikelets  1-fld.,  in  a  close  cylindrical  spike-like  panicle; 
glumes  2,'persistent,  keeled,  short-awned ;  lemi 

10,  in  temp 

Linn.  Tim- 
Herd's-Grass. 
Figs.  2907,  2908.  Com- 
monly cult,  for  hay  and 
for  pastures,  either  alone 
or  together  with  red 
clover  or  other  grasses. 
It  was  Intro,  into  Md. 
about  1720  from  Eu., 
where  it  is  native,  by 
Timothy  Hanson,  and 
hence  called  timothy. 
The  other  name  is  said 
to  come  from  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Herd,  who 
found  it  growing  in  N. 
H.  and  began  its  cult.  It 
is  better  adapted  for  hay 
than  for  pasture,  and 
for  the  latter  is  suited  to 
temporary  rather  than 
permanent  pasture. 
A.  S.  Hitchcock. 


PHLOGACANTHUS  (Greek  for  flame,  and 
Ihuit).   Aeanthaa-r.  Glasshouse  plants  grown  for  the 
ornamental  flowers. 

Tall  half-shrubby  herbs  with  entire  or  somewhat 
toothed  lvs.:  fla.  white,  red  or  greenish  in  long  terminal 
or  short  lateral  spikes;  calyx  5-parted:  segms.  linear, 
awnlike,  acuminate;  corolla-tube  long,  broad, 
curved;  limb  2-lippcd,  upper  lip  erect,  entire 
or  2-lobed:  lower  lip  3-partcd;  perfect  stamens 
2,  inserted  on  the  lower  part  of  the  tube; 
anthers  with  2  parallel  cells;  ovary  many- 
ovuled:  caps,  round  or  obtusely  4-anglcd. — 
Species  12-15,  India,  Malaya,  to  New  Guinea. 
Several  of  the  species  liave  been  more  or  less 
cult,  at  one  time  or  another.  Used  like  the 
others  of  the  family  as  decorative  pot-plants 
in  the  greenhouse.  They  require  a  rather  warm, 
damp  atmosphere  and  a  soil  rich  in  humus. 
Prop,  by  cuttings  or  seeds. 

thyrsifldrus,    Nces    {JwsLlcia  thyrsifldra, 
Roxbg.).  Shrub,  3-7  ft.  high:  hrs.  7  x  \%  in., 
lanceolate,  glabrous:  fls.  orange,  in  long,  dense, 
villous  thvrses;  corolla  ^in.  wide,  tubular, 
n  S.  Fl 


2-lipped 


—Cult,  in  S.  Fla. 


P.  cvrnfldnu.  Nee*.  Shrub.  3-fl  ft.  high:  Ira.  large, 
elliptic,  acute  at  both  ends,  toothed,  glabrous:  fls.  yel- 
lowinh.  with  an  elongated  corolla.  Himalayas.  B-M. 
3783.  H.U.  2.  p.  259 


PHLOMIS  (old  Greek  name 
used  by  Diosco rides).  Labidt-x. 
Jerusalem  Saoe.  Stout  mostly 
tall  plants  sometimes  grown  in  the 
open  for  the  dense  axillary  whorls 
of  rather  large  yellow,  purple  or 
white  flowers.  • 
Plants  more  or  less  woolly,  some 
of  the  species  conspicuously  white- 
woolly,  shrubs  or  perennial  herbs: 
lvs.  all  alike,  or  the  uppermost 
reduced  to  bracts:  whorls  many- 
or  few-fid.;  fls.  sessile;  calyx  usu- 
ally plicate,  truncate  or  with  5 
equal  teeth ;  upper  lip  of  the  corolla 
(galea)  broad  and  compressed  or 
strongly  concave,  rarely  narrow 
and  falcate;  lower  lip  3-cleft  and 
spreading;  tube  usually  bearing  a 
woolly  ring  inside;  stamens  4, 
didynamous,  ascending  under  the 
upper  lip,  one  pair  of  filaments 
often  appendaged  at  base;  style  2-lobed:  nutlets  4, 
obovoia  or  ovoid,  triquetrous,  glabrous  or  pubescent. — 
Medit.  region  and  to  China,  perhaps  70  species.  Per- 
haps a  dozen  species  have  been  cult.,  but  they  are 
rather  coarse  plants  except  for  wild  gardening  and 
among  Bhrubbcry.  They  are  of  the  easiest  cult.  Prop, 
by  seeds,  cuttings,  and  the  herbaceous  species  by 
division.  P.  lubero»al  Linn.,  of  Eu.,  has  run  wild  spar- 
ingly in  the  E.  It  is  a  vigorous  and  hardy 
prop,  by  subterranean  tubers. 

a.  FU.  yellow. 
Jerhsai.em  Saoe. 


2908.  Phleum 
pratense.  -  Timothy. 

(xw 


fruticdsa,  Linn. 


Shrub,  2-4  ft. 


high,  divaricately  much-branched,  yellowish  tomentose: 
lvs.  ovate  to  oblong,  rounded  or  wedge-shaped  at  the 
base,  rugose,  green  above  and  whitc-tomentose  beneath: 
whorls  20-30-fld.,  one  or  two  at  ends  of  branches; 
bracts  broadly  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate:  fls.  yellow, 
showy.  S.  Eu.  H.M.  1843.  Gn.  79,  p.  114.  G.  7:177; 
35:713. — In  the  E.  it  blooms  from  June  to  July.  In 
S.  Calif.,  it  blooms  in  winter,  and  has  the  merit  of  with- 
standing drought  and  heavy  sea  winds.  In  New  Eng- 
land it  needs  protection  in  winter. 

lunarifolis,  Sibth.  &  Smith.  Undershrub,  erect  and 
branching,  green  but  oppresscd-tomentosc,  6  ft.:  lvs. 
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oblong  or  ovate-oblong,  obtuse  at  apex,  narrowed  at 
base,  paler  and  almost  hoary  beneath,  the  lower  ones 
long-stalked :  Us.  golden  yellow,  1 H  hi.  long,  in  a  showy 
terminal  whorl  or  head  4  in.  across  with  2  pendulous 
floral  lvs.  beneath;  bracts  small,  or  orbicular;  calyx 
fiin.  long,  10-ribbcd;  corolla  with  villous  2-keeled 
galea,  and  large  lower  lip  with  2  wings  or  lobes  at  end. 
Asia  Minor.  B.M.  7699. — A  striking  plant. 

Lychnitis,  Linn.  Lamp-Wick  Plant.  Somewhat 
woody,  2  ft.,  hoary:  lvs.  sessile  and  amplexicaul.  oblong- 
linear,  narrowed  at  both  ends,  whito-tomentose  beneath: 
whorls  few-fld.,  much  shorter  than  the  floral  lvs.;  bracts 
broad  at  base;  fls.  yellow,  the  corolla  twice  longer  than 
calyx.  S.  Eu.  B.M.  999.— The  specific  name  Lychnitis 
refers  to  the  use  of  the  slender  radical  lvs.  as  lamp-wicks, 
vise  Asa,  Poir.  (P.  Ruaseliana,  Bcnth.).  Shrubby, 
labrous,  but  viscid  above,  with  elongated  branches: 
vs.  ovate  and  oblong-lanceolate,  the  lower  ones  petioled 
and  strongly  cordate  at  base;  floral  lvs.  cuneate-lancoo- 
late  and  acuminate,  much  surpassing  the  fls.:  whorls 
many-fid.,  remote,  with  lance-linear  rigid  bracts; 
corolla  yellow,  twice  longer  than  calyx,  the  galea 
emarginate,  lower  lip  with  broad  lobe.  Asia  Minor. 
B.M.  2542  (as  P.  lunarifolia  var.  Russeliana). 

aa.  Fls.  purple,  or  pinkish,  at  least  inside. 
tuber&sa,  Linn.  Herb,  3-6  ft.  high,  nearly  smooth, 
■with  thickened  root:  lvs.  deeply  cordate,  ovate,  petioled, 
crenate,  the  lower  ones  triangular-ovate  and  6  in.  or 
more  long;  floral  lvs.  2—3  in.  long,  6-8  lines  wide,  oblong- 
lanceolate:  whorls  30-40-fld.,  bearing  purple  fls.  that 
are  white-bearded  inside.  S.  Eu.,  E.  and  N.  Asia. 
B.M.  1553— Little  planted;  known  mostly  as  a  weedy 


K 


Herba-venti.  Linn.  Much-branched,  1-2  ft.,  hairy: 
lvs.  oblong-lanceolate,  or  ovate-oblong,  crenate,  coria- 
ceous, rounded  at  baBe,  either  canescent  or  green 
beneath:  whorls  10-20-fld.,  much  surjwssed  by  the 
long  floral  lvs.;  fls.  purplish,  tomentose  on  outside; 
galea  much  arched;  lower  hp  short.  Mcdit.  B.M. 
2449.  G.  35:712. — The  name  Herba-venti  means 
"wind  herb."  It  is  recorded  that  "when  exposed  to 
wind  and  rain,  the  leaves  arc  apt  to  lose  their  softer 
parts,  leaving  merely  a  network  of  fibers,  pervious  to  the 
wind,  whence  the  old  name  of  Herba-venti." 

,  Royle.  Sts.  several,  stout,  terete, 
white-woolly,  2-3  ft.  high:  lvs.  linear-oblong, 
obtuse,  rugose  and  crenate,  cordate  at  base,  pubes- 
cent above,  the  radical  ones  long-pet  ioled:  whorls 
many-fld.,  1-1 H  hi.  diam.;  bracts  numerous,  filiform, 
ciliate  and  tomentose;  fls.  pale  purple;  galea  very  large, 
tomentose  but  not  fringed;  lower  hp  very  broad;  calyx- 
teeth  spine-like  and  half  length  of  the  tube.  Afghanis- 
tan, Himalaya.  B.R.  30:22.  J.F.  3:284. 

Samia,  Linn.  Pubescent,  2-3  ft.,  simple  or  sparingly 
opposite-paniculate-branched:  lvs.  ovate-oblong,  cor- 
date and  somewhat  acute,  petioled,  rugose  and  crenate, 
green  above  and  tomentose  beneath :  whorta  10-15-fld., 
bracts  many,  linear,  very  acute;  fls.  hairy,  greenish 
white  outside,  pinkish  and  purple-veined  inside.  Greece, 
Asia  Minor.  B.M.  1891.  G.  35:711.         L.  H.  B.t 

PHL6X  (Greek  for  flame,  once  applied  to  species  of 
Lychnis).  Paiemoniacese.  Showy  and  popular  flower- 
garden  herbs,  perennial  and  annual. 

Erect  or  diffuse,  tall  or  low,  mostly  perennial,  gla- 
brous, pubescent  or  hairy,  a  few  of  them  woody  at  base 
but  mainly  herbaceous  throughout:  lvs.  mostly  opposite 
or  sometimes  the  upper  ones  alternate,  entire:  fls.  in 
bright  colors,  blue,  red,  blue-red,  purple,  white,  in 
terminal  cymes  or  thyrse;  calyx  narrow-tubular  or 
sometimes  nearly  campanulate,  5-rihbcd  and  5-cleft, 
the  lobes  sharp-pointed;  corolla  convolute  in  bin  I, 
Bulverform,  with  a  very  slender  tube  and  a  flat-spreading 
5-lobed  limb,  the  lobes  obovate  or  broader  and 


»  notched;  stamens  5,  usually  unequal  in  length  or 
in  point  of  attachment,  usually  included;  ovary  3-cielled, 
oblong  or  ovoid,  the  style  slender:  caps.  3-valved,  the 
seeds  1  or  few  in  each  cell,  usually  1. — Species  48  as 
defined  by  Brand  in  Engler's  Das  Pflanzenreich.  hft. 
27  (IV,  250),  1907,  one  of  which  is  Siberian  and  the 

others  N.  Ameri- 
~v£iM3w  can,   in  woods 

^2jjX|tra  and  thickets  and 

on  prairies  and 
plains,  some  of 
them  alpine  and 
arctic. 

From  a  horti- 
cultural point  of 
view,  the  phloxes 
may  be  thrown 
into  five  groups : 
(1)  the  annual 
phloxes,  P. 

lirttnininnAii-  lQ\ 

\eiopeu  summer 
perennial  tall  phloxes  of 
nurseries  and  gardens,  P. 
paniculata  and  P.  macu- 
hsiii;  •:;>  the  moss  pinks. 
/'.  ruhulata  and  its  vari- 
ants, u.-eful  as  carpeters; 

those  useful  in  alpine 
and  rock-gardening, 
although  little  employed 
for  the  purpose  in  America, 
represented  by  P.  multi- 
flora  and  thecespitose 
Rocky  Mountains  set 
whieh  seems  not  to  be  in 
the  lists;  (5)  the  earlv 
blooniing  perennial  woods 
and  plains  species  not  yet 
much  domesticated  but 
often  naturalized  in 
grounds,  as  P.  pdtma,  P 
a.  and  o then  Al 
a  group,  phloxes  are 
amongst  the  most  satis- 
factory of  garden  plants 
at  habit,  bright-colored  flowers,  profuseness  of 
bloom,  and  ease  of  culture  make  them  favorites  every- 
where. Most  of  the  domesticated  kinds  are  summer 
bloomers,  but  P.  subulata  is  spring-flowering. 

The  annual  phloxes,  derivatives  of  Phlox  Drummondti, 
of  Texas,  have  risen  to  first  place  as  garden  annuals 
This  species  has  been  much  modified  by  domestication, 
so  that  the  named  garden  varieties  are  numbered  by 
downs.  These  garden  forms  differ  in  stature,  color,  siie 
and  shape  of  flower.  Some  are  semi-double.  An  effort 
has  been  made  to  produce  a  yellow  flower,  but  appnr 
ently  a  true  yellow  has  not  yet  been  secured.  The 
colors  run  to  the  cyanic  series,  in  many  interest  iug 
variations.  Phlox  [>ntmmtmdii  is  of  the  easiest  cul- 
ture. This  fact,  together  with  the  profusion  and  long 
season  of  its  bloom,  is  an  imjmrtant  reason  for  its  popu- 
larity.  It  blooms  all  summer  and  until  frost  if  the 
stock  and  conditions  are  good.  It  needs  a  warm  sunny 
place.  It  will  grow  even  in  poor  soil,  but  in  order  to 
develop  to  its  highest  perfection  it  must  have  pw>d 
soil  and  the  individual  plants  must  be  given  nxim 
(say  1  foot  apart  each  way).  Seeds  are  usually  sown  in 
the  open  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  settled;  sometimes 
they  an-  sown  indoors,  but  the  plants  bloom  so  young 
that  this  is  rarely  practised.  If  the  ground  is  p<Mir  and 
dry,  the  plants  usually  wise  blooming  by  midsummer. 


2909.  Cultivated  forms  ol 
Phlox  Dnunmoodii. 


but  if  plant-food  and  moisture  are  abundant  they  may 
be  expected  to  continue  their  bloom  until  late  autumn 
To  attain  this  result  most  |>erfectly,  the  old  flowrr- 
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duster  should  be  removed;  the  plant  is  an  end- 
bloomer,  and  when  the  terminal  flower-cluster  has 
matured  the  other  shoots  continue  the  growth  and 
thereby  provide  a  succession  of  bloom.  This  phlox 
has  now  varied  so  much  under  domestication  that 
packets  of  mixed  seed  are  likely  to  give  tall  and 
dwarf,  large-flowered  and  small-flowered  forms,  with 
Ten-  unsatisfactory  results.  If  mixed  colors  arc 
desired,  pains  should  be  taken  to  secure  seed  that  will 
produce  plants  of  similar  height  and  season.  Some  of 


the  cheap  seed  may  produce  very  disappointing  plants 
*n  under 


the  best 

TU  summer  perennial  phloxes  of  gardens  are  of 
Rind  races.  They  are  probably  the  issue  of  P. 
paniadala  and  P.  maculata,  although  their  origin  and 
characteristics  need  to  be  worked  over.  This  group  of 
plants  is  amongst  the  most  showy  of  garden  herbs. 
The  terminal  panicles  have  become  1  foot  long  in  some 
forms,  and  as  denselv  filled  as  a  hydrangea.  They  are 
specially  desirable  when  color  display  is  sought  in  con- 
nection with  formal  or  semi-formal  designs,  as  on  ter- 
races and  by  balustrades.  The  colors  are  most  frequent 
in  reds,  but  there  are  many  purple,  white,  salmon,  and 
parti-colored  varieties.  The  summer  perennial  phlox 
should  have  a  rich  and  rather  moist  soil  if  it  is  to  be 
grown  to  perfection.  It  should  never  suffer  for  moisture 
or  food.  Let  each  clump  have  a  space,  when  fully 
developed,  of  2  to  3  feet  across.  The  plants  as purchased 
from  nurseries  usuallv  do  not  come  into  full  floriferous- 
ness  until  their  third  year.  For  the  highest  satisfac- 
tion in  blooms,  the  plants  should  be  relatively  young  or 
at  least  often  renewed  by  dividing  the  clump.  The  stool 
gradually  enlarges  outward.  From  the  young  vigor- 
ous shoots  on  the  outside  of  the  clump  the  new  plants 
should  be  reared,  if  one  desires  to  propagate  the  variety 
to  any  extent.  Old  stools  should  be  taken  up  every 
year  or  two.  and  divided  and  transplanted.  This  work 
■  performed  in  the  fall,  after  the  growth  has  ceased.  By 
this  process,  the  plants  do  not  become  weak  and  root- 
bound.  Inferior  and  vigorous  seedlings  are  often  allowed 
to  grow  about  the  old  plant,  causing  the  named  varie- 
ties to  "run  out."  The  modem  varieties  should  not 
remain  undisturbed  for  more  than  three  or  four  years. 
One  of  the  requisites  is  to  secure  in  the  first  place  stock 
that  is  strong  and  healthy.  Phloxes  usually  bloom  in 
early  summer  and  midsummer,  but  if  the  tips  of  the 
shoots  are  pinched  out  once  or  twice  in  early  summer, 
the  bloom  may  be  delayed  until  late  summer  or  autumn. 
Named  varieties  are  propagated  by  side  shoots  and  by 
cuttings  of  well-maturing  shoots.  Seeds  give  new  and 
often  interesting  forms. 
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glalxrrima.  5. 
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hortmii* flora,  1. 
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rtfltia,  3,  3a. 
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A.  Specie*  annual,  pubeteetU:  upper  lv».  ojlen  alternate. 
1.  Drummondii,  Hook.    Figs.  2909,  2910.  Erect 

branching  annual,  more  or  less  villous  and  viscid,  6-18 
in.  tall:  ivs.  alternate,  oblong-acute  or  lanceolate,  the 
upper  ones  more  or  less  clasping:  fls.  showy,  in  broad 
mostly  flat-topped  cymes,  the  calyx-lobes  long  and 
narrow  and  spreading  or  recurving  in  fr.,  the  corolla- 
lobes  broad-ovate.   Sandy  soils.  Texas.    B.M.  3441. 

B.  R.  1949.— This  is  the  original  of  the  common  annual 
garden  phlox,  now  cult,  in  numerous  varieties.  The 
seetls  were  received  in  England  in  the  spring  of  1835, 
from  Texas,  having  been  collected  by  Drummond. 
In  Oct.  of  that  year  it  was  described  and  figured 
in  B.M.,  by  W.  J.  Hooker,  as  Phlox  Drummondii. 
The  fl.  was  described  as  "pale  purple  without, 
within,  or  on  the  upper  side,  of  a  brilliant  rose-red 
or  purple,  varying  exceedingly  on  different  individuals 
in  intensity,  and  in  their  more  or  less  red  or  purple 
tinge:  the  eye  generally  of  an  exceedingly  deep 
crimson."  Lindley  described  and  figured  it  in  B.R., 
for  1837,  describing  the  fls.  as  "either  light,  or  deep 
carmine,  on  the  inner  surface  of  their  corolla,  and  a 
pale  blush  on  the  outside,  which  sets  off  wonderfully 
the  general  effect.  A  bed  of  this  plant  has  hardly  yet 
been  seen;  for  it  is  far  too  precious  and  uncommon  to 
be  possessed  by  any  one,  except  in  small  quantities; 
but  I  have  had  such  a  bed  described  to  me,  and  I  can 
readily  believe  that  it  produced  all  the  brilliancy  that 
my  informant  represented." 

The  annual  garden  phloxes  are  now  of  many  kinds 
and  races.  Thev  mav  be  thrown  into  two  groups:  Var. 
rotundita,  Voss,  with  petals  large,  broad,  and  entire 
or  nearly  so,  making  a  circular  outline;  var.  stelliris, 
Voss,  the  star  phloxes,  the  petals  narrow,  cuspidate 
or  variously  fringed  or  cut.  To  the  former  belong  such 
races  or  forms  as  Hct/nholdii,  Deppci,  Isabellina,  for- 
rnosn,  splendent,  hortrnxia  flora  or  vrrltena  flora,  grandi- 
flora.  With  the  latter  (var.  stcllaris)  may  be  classed 
cuspidata,  fimbriata  or  laciniata,  stellata.  There  are 
also  dwarf  and  intermediate  races  of  annual  phloxes 
as  well  as  semi-double  forms.  For  a  discussion  of  the 
heredity  of  color  in  Phlox  Drummondii,  see  Gilbert, 
Journ.  Agr.  Research,  July.  1915. 

There  are  several  annual  phloxes  in  Texas,  some  of 
them  perhaps  to  be  regarded  as  variants  of  P.  Drum- 
motulii.  P.  villosfssima,  Small  (P.  Dnlmmondii  var. 
villoxitunma,  Gray),  is  very  villous  and  viscous,  the  fls. 
large  ami  more  scattered,  the  Ivs.  mostly  opposite  and 
the  blade  thick  and  bristly:  corolla  pale  lavender,  the 


2910.  Quedllnburf  or 


A  horticultural  form  of  Phloi 
(Natural  ai») 
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limb  1  in.  brood,  lobes  broad-obovate  and  often 
abruptly  pointed.  P.  tenuis,  A.  Nelson  (var.  tenuis, 
Gray)  is  small  and  slender,  not  villous,  glabrous  or 
slightly  pubescent:  I  vs.  mostly  alternate,  the  blades  thin 
and  linear  or  linear-lanceolate:  fls.  lavender,  small,  the 
limb  about  J-^in.  across,  lobes  rhombic-ovate  and  acute. 
P.  aspera,  A.  Nelson.  With  short  rigid  hairs:  Ivs. oppo- 
site, the  blades  thick,  narrow-lanceolate  to  linear:  calyx 
and  pedicels  glandular,  the  calyx-lobes  awned;  corn  llu 
violet,  the  tube  glandular-pubescent;  lobes  cuneate- 
obovatc,  about  J$in.  long,  mucronatc.  P.  Roemeriina, 
Schecle.  Glabratc  or  somewhat  hirsute:  lvs.  mostly 
alternate,  spatulate-oblong  or  lanceolnte,  sessile,  usually 
acute  or  acuminate:  fls.  solitary  or  few,  pink  or  rose- 
colored;  corolla-tube  not  surpassing  the  calyx  (in  this 
differing  from  the  other  annual  Texan  phloxes);  limb 
of  corolla  less  than  1  in.  across,  the  lobes  roundish 
obovate  and  entire;  ovules  4  or  5  in  each  cell. 

aa.  Specie*  perennial,  of  various  habit,  either  pubescent 
or  glabrous. 

b.  Flowering  si.  erect  and  usually  stijfish  (Xos.  2-9). 

c.  Plant  mostly  glabrous,  at  least  below  (exceptions  in 

variety  oj  So.  .5). 
D.  Infl.  large  and  thyrse-like:  plants  tall. 
2.  panicul&ta,  Linn  .(P.  decussdta,  Hort.  P.  acuminata, 
Purah.  P.  cordita,  Ell.  P.  undulala.  Ait.).  Summer 
Perennial  Phlox  of  gardens,  in  many  forms.  Fig.  291 1 . 
Plant  stout  and  erect,  2-4  or  6  ft.,  glabrous:  lvs.  thin, 
oblong-lanceolate  and  mostly  tapering  at  the  base, 
acute  or  acuminate:  calyx-teeth  awl-like.  Woods,  Pa., 
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west  and  south.  Summer.  15  M.  1880. — The  parent  of 
the  greater  number  of  {>ercnnial  phloxes  of  gardens, 
although  some  of  these  may  be  hybrids  with  the  next. 
"Fls.  pink-purple,  varying  to  white,"  according  to  Gray. 
In  cult,  varying  much  in  color.  This  plant,  in  several 


forms,  persists  about  old  homesteads  and  sometimes 
becomes  naturalised.  P.  amplifdlia,  Brit.,  with  st. 
villous,  glandular  above,  lvs.  broader,  ranging  from 
Ind.  to  Tenn.  and  Mo.,  is  considered  by  some  to  be  a 
form  of  P.  paniculata. 

3.  macula  ta ,  Linn.  (P.  pyramiddlis,  Smith.  P.  reflexa 
and  P.  peniluliflora,  Sweet).  Summer  Perennial 
Phlox.  Slenderer,  and  mostly  less  tall,  usually  with 
purple-spotted  St.:  lvs.  very  smooth  and  usually  thicker 
than  those  of  the  above,  the  upper  ones  usually 
clasping:  calyx-teeth  short:  fls.  as  in  above.  Range 
of  the  last,  and  in  cult.,  but  less  important  hortieuJ- 
turallv  than  P.  paniculata.  Summer.  Var.  suaveo- 
lens,  Brand  (var.  cdndida,  Miehx.  P.  svaveolens,  Ait. 
P.  tardiflbra,  Penny.  P.  Umgiflbra,  Sweet.  P.  dlba, 
Moench).  St.  glabrous,  not  spotted:  fls.  sweet-scented, 
white. 

The  foregoing  treatment  of  the  synonymy  of  the  two 
species  entering  into  the  origin  of  the  summer  perennial 
phloxes  is  essentially  that  of  Gray.  Brand  removes  a 
number  of  these  names  into  a  separate  category  com- 

E rising  a  range  of  hybrids,  and  accounts  for  other  old 
orticultural  names,  as  follows: 

3a.  paniculata  v  maculate,  Brand.  P.  pyrami- 
dalis.  Smith;  P.  decussdta,  Lyon:  P.  reflixa,  P.  excelrn, 
P.  Wheeleriana,  P.  Shepcrdii,  P.  penduliflbra,  Sweet; 
P.  missourica,  Salm-Dyck;  P.  omniflbra,  P.  atrocaulis, 
P.  Ingramidna,  P.  mdchflla,  P.  Vernoniana,  Hort.; 
P.  Yotlngii,  P.  Colary&na,  Court.;  P.  speciosissima, 
Maund;  P.  Bridgesii,  P.  Broiightonii,  Mara.;  P.  Van 
Houttei,  P.  MarMnna,  Lindl.;  P.  insignis,  De  Jonghe; 
P.  Oldrydna,  Walp.  Several  other  old  Latin  names  are 
also  referable  to  this  hybrid  group. 

dd.  Infl.  small  and  loose  or  flat-topped:  plants  lower. 

4.  ovate,  Linn.  (P.  Carolina,  Linn.  P.  triflbra, 
Maund).  A  foot  or  two  tall,  the  sts.  erect  from  a  short 
decumbent  base,  glabrous  or  very  nearly  so:  lvs.  nar- 
row-ovate to  oblong-lanceolate,  the  lower  ones  tapering 
to  base  and  the  upper  ones  somewhat  clasping:  fls.  pink 
or  light  red,  about  1  in.  across,  the  straight  or  slightly 
curving  tube  twice  or  more  longer  than  the  rather  short 
and  broad  calvx-tee«h.  Pa.  to  Ala.,  mostly  in  elevated 
regions.  B.M.  828.  Gn.  M.  2:168. 

5.  glaberrima,  Linn.  Fig.  2912.  Differs  in  somewhat 
taller  growth,  linear-lanceolate  to  narrow-lanceolate 
taper-pointed  firm  nearly  veinless  lvs.  which  have 
revolutc  margins,  ami  in  the  narrow  very  sharp-pointed 
calyx-teeth.  Vn.  to  Wis.,  and  south  to  Fla. 
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Var.  stiff ruticdM,  Gray  (P.  suffruticoaa,  Vent.  P. 
nUida,  Purah).  Stiffer,  sometimes  pubescent  above: 
Ivs.  considerably  broader:  fls.  varying  to  flcsh-oolor. 
Ga.  and  Tenn.,  south  and  west.  B.M.  1344  (as  P. 
Carolina),  and  B.R.  08. 


2913.  Phlox  diraricata  (  X  H). 

cc.  Plant  distinctly  hairy  or  pubescent  (exceptions  in 

No.  9). 

d.  Sterile,  prostrate  or  running  shoots  arising  from  the 
bate  of  the  plant. 

6.  divaridta,  Linn.  (P.  canadensis,  Sweet).  Wild 
Sweet  William.  Fig.  2913.  Sts.  slender,  pubescent, 
10-18  in.  tall:  Ivs.  varying  from  linear-oblong  to  ovate- 
lanceolate,  mostly  acute:  flu.  in  small  cynic*  termina- 
ting short  branches,  I  in.  arrows,  blue  or  pinkish  blue, 
handsome  and  somewhat  fragrant,  the  corolla-lobca 
often  notched,  the  calyx-lobes  narrow  and  subulate. 
Woods  and  copses,  in  lowish  grounds.  Que.,  west  and 
south,  to  Fla.  and  La.  B.M.  163.  G.F.  7:258  (reduced 
in  Fig.  2913).  Gn.  60,  p.  251;  76,  p.  45.  G.L.  18:335. 
G.W.  2,  p.  555.  R.B.  24:185.  Gn.W.  23:433.  Gn.M. 
2: 167. — A  very  attractive  early  spring  fl.,  often  coloring 
the  floor  of  woods.  Prefers  rich  soil.  Var.  Laphamii. 
Wood.  Lvs.  ovate:  fls.  bright  blue;  petals  obtuse  ana 
entire.  This  name  is  listed  abroad;  plant  said  to  be 
stronger-growing  and  with  longer-blooming  season  than 
the  species.  G.M.  55:556. — P.  divaricata  has  received 
considerable  attention  from  cultivators  abroad. 

7.  stolonffera,  Sims  (P.  reptans,  Michx.).  Low  and 
weak,  the  flowering  sts.  reaching  6-12  in.,  the  sterile 
ones  long  and  prostrate,  the  plant  thinly  glandular- 
hairy:  lvs.  short-ovate  or  obovate,  more  or  less  obtuse: 
fls.  few  in  each  cyme,  purple  or  violet,  the  lobes  mostly 


entire,  the  calyx-lobes  narrow  and  subulate.  Pa.  and 
Ky.  to  Ga.,  mostly  in  the  upper  regions.  B.M.  563. 
Var.  verna,  Hort.  (P.  verna,  llort.),  has  rose-colored 
fls.  with  dark  purple  throat;  a  garden  form. 

DD.  Sterile  prostrate  slwots  none. 

8.  amdfena,  Sims  (P.  Wdlteri,  Chapm.  P.  involu- 
crata,  Wood).  Sta.  6  in.  or  less  liigh  from  a  decumbent 
base,  pubescent  or  hairy:  lvs.  numerous,  mostly  in 
rosettes  at  the  base,  few  on  the  flowering  sts.,  small, 
oblong-lanceolate  to  linear-oblong,  mostly  obtuse  but 
sometimes  nearly  or  quite  acute:  fls.  numerous  for  size 
of  plant,  purple,  pink  or  white,  lobes  usually  entire, 
calvx-lobcs  narrow  and  sharp-acute.  Dry  lands,  Va.  to 
Ky.  and  south.  B.M.  1308.  G.M.  56:157.  Var.  folils 
vaiieg&tis,  Hort.,  with  lvs.  variegated,  is  listed.  . 

9.  pildsa,  Linn.  (P.  aristata,  Michx.  P.  cuspidala, 
Scheele).  Sts.  slender  but  erect.  2  ft.  or  less  tall,  pubes- 
cent or  hairy  (nearly  glabrous  forms  occur):  lvs.  small, 
linear  or  linear-lanceolate,  widest  near  the  base,  acu- 
minate: fls.  numerous  in  rather  loose  cymes,  varying 
through  purple,  pink  and  white,  the  lobes  entire,  the 
calyx-lobes  awn-like.  Dry  fields,  woods,  Ont.  and  Man. 
to  Fla.  and  Texas,  growing  as  tar  cast  as  N.  J.  B.M. 
1307.  L.B.C.  1251,  1731.  G.L.  27:117.  Gn.W.  23:495. 


cespitose:  plants  of  more 


creeping, 
e  or  less 


low, 

tufted  habit. 

C.  Corolla-lobes  SS-parted  or  very  strongly  notched. 

10.  bifida.  Beck.  Low,  the  sts.  stiff  and  sometimes 
almost  woody  and  often  1  ft.  long  and  rising  3-8  in. 
from  the  ground,  minutely  pubescent:  lvs.  linear  and 
rigid,  2  in.  or  less  long:  fls.  scattered,  violet-purple,  the 
lobes  2-  or  3-cleft  as  far  as  the  middle  or  farther  into 
narrow  spreading  segm.  Prairies,  Mich,  to  Mo.  and 
Tenn.— Rarely  cult. 

11.  StelUria,  Gray.  Fig.  2914.  Stellaria-like:  gla- 
brous: Ivs.  linear,  sparingly  ciliate  toward  the  base:  fls. 
scattered,  usually 
long-  peduncleu, 
pale  Dlue  to  whit- 
ish, the  lobes  cleft 
only  at  the  apex 
into  abort  oblong 
parts.  Lexington, 
Ky.,  to  S.  DL 
and  Tenn.  G.F. 
1 :257  (adapted  in 
Fig.  2914).— How 
much,  if  any,  of 
the  P.  stcUaria  of 
the  trade  is  this 
species  and  how 
much  is  forms  of 
P.  subulata,  is  to 
be  determined. 

CC.  Corolla-lobes 
shallow-notched 
or  entire. 

D.  Peduncles  usu- 
ally bearing  few 
to  several  slen- 
der -pcdicellcd 
fls. 

12.  subulita, 

Linn.  (P.  setAcea, 
Linn.).  Ground 
Pink.  Moss  Pink. 
Fig.  2915.  Tufted 
or  matted  aiiecies, 
in  many  forms, 
the  depressed  sts. 
more  or  less 


2914.  Phlox 
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it:  lvs.  crowded  or  fascicled  (except  on  the 
j  8ts.),  narrow-linear  to  linear-lanceolate,  very 
sharp  and  usually  stiff,  ciliate:  fls.  nearly  1  in.  across, 
light  blue,  pink  or  white,  in  small  clusters  standing  2-6 
in.  above  the  ground,  the  lobes  obcordate  or  entire. 
Dry  banks  and  fields,  N.  Y.,  west  and  south,  reach- 
ing Fla.;  run  wild  in 
patches  along  many 
roadsides,  in  cemeteries, 
and  elsewhere.  B.  M 
411  and  415.  Gn.  67,  p. 
218;  71,  p.  166;  75,  p. 
29.  P.  W  .  1878,  frontis. 
GlL  M.  2:167.  G.L.22: 
358. — A  much-prized  old 
garden  plant,  useful  for 
colonizing  where  it  is  * 
desired  to  cover  the 
earth  with  a  mat.  It 
blooms  profusely  in 
spring.  The  garden 
forms  are  many,  as:  Var. 
nivalis,  Hort .  ("/*.  nivalis, 
Ixwld.),  white-fld.,  style 
short;  ovules  commonly 
2  or  3  in  each  cell.  L. 
B.C.  8: 780.  Var.aristata, 
Hort.  (/'.  aristala,  Lodd. ), 
has  fls.  pure  white,  some- 
times lilac-tinted;  ovules  1  in  each  cell.  L. B.C. 
18: 1731.  Var.  Nehwnii,  Hort.,  (not  P.  NiUonii,  Brand), 
white,  with  rose-red  eve;  compact.  G.W.  15,  p.  430. 
Gn.  75,  p.  275.  Var.  Hentzii,  Voss  (P.  flfnUii,  Nutt.), 
lobes  entire  or  nearlv  so,  white,  lavender  or  purple. 
Southern  states.  Var.  annulata,  Hort.,  whitish  blue, 
with  purple  ring.  Var.  atropurpurea,  Hort.,  rose-purple 
with  crimson  ring.  Var.  grandiflora,  Hort.,  fls.  large, 
red;  plant  dwarf.    Var.  stellaris,  Hort.,  with  star-like 

white  fls.  in  profusion. 


2915.  Phlox  sul 


Var. 
with 


Var. 


lilac! 

Var.  fronddsa,  Hort.,  vig- 
orous form;  fls.  pink  with 
dark  center.  Var.  lilAcina, 
Hort.,  compact,  lilac-fld. 
G.C.  III.  41:383.  G.M. 
55:28.3. — Some  of  the 
foregoing  forms  are  de- 
scribed or  listed  as  if 
derived  from  P.  Stel- 
laria;  but  whether  from 
the  sjiecies  /'.  SUllaria, 
Gray,  or  the  race  of 
stellaria  or  stellaris  of  P. 
subulala,  is  not  always 


obovate  and  entire,  the  tube  little  exceeding  the  calyx. 
Utah  and  Mont.,  west.  Gn.M.  2:168. 

14.  niuiti flora,  A.  Nelson.  Somewhat  similar  in  habit 
to  P.  subulala,  producing  large  fls.  in  spring  so  freely  as 
to  hide  the  foliage:  cespitose,  the  branching  prostrate 
base  wood}-,  the  herbaceous  nearly  erect  shoots  2-4 

in.  high,  the  branches 
simple  and  1-fld.:  Ivs. 
broad  -  linear,  glabrous, 
opposite  or  fascicled:  fls. 
rose,  lilac  or  lavender, 
fragrant;  tube  of  corolla 
exceeding  calyx,  the 
lobes  %in.  long,  obovate 
and  entire.  Foothills 
Colo,  to  Mont.— Offered 
in  the  W. 

EE.  Lvs.  little  if  at  all 
fascicled:  plant  only 
loosely  tufted. 
Style  nearly  or  quite 

15.  adsurgens,  Torr. 
Fig.  2916.  St*  3-6  in. 
long,  diffuse  and  ascend- 
ing, glabrous  except  the 
peduncles  and  calyx: 
Ivs.  ovate-lanceolate"  or 
ovate,  acute,  less  than  1  in.  long :  fls.  rose-colored  or 
whitish,  nearly  or  quite  1  in.  across,  the  obovate  lobes 
entire,  the  tube  nearly  twice  longer  than  calvx.  Ore., 
in  Cascade  Mts.  G.F.  1:66  (adapted  in  Fig.  2916). 

TV.  Style  very  short. 

16.  specidsa,  Pursh.  Variable  in  size,  sometimes 
ascending  to  3  ft.,  more  or  less  glandular  above :  lvs.  2 
in.  or  less  long,  linear  to  lanceolate,  the  uppermost 
broad  at  base:  fls.  rose-pink  or  whitish,  in  corymbs,  the 
lobes  obcordate,  the  tube  little  surpassing  the  calyx. 
Ariz,  and  Calif,  to  Wash.,  in  many  forms. 

17.  nana,  Nutt.  (P.  triondala,  Thurb.).  Fig.  2917. 
Only  a  few  inches  high,  glandular-pubescent  :  lvs.  2  in. 
or  less  long,  linear,  sometimes  alternate:  fls.  light  red 
or  rose  to  white,  scattered  or  somewhat  corymbose, 
about  or  nearly  1  in.  across,  the  lobes  usually  entire  and 
roundish,  the  tube  somewhat  surpassing  the  calyx. 
Texas  to  Ariz.  G.F,  1:413 

(adapted  in  Kig.  2917). 


IXX) 


.    P.  pameujata- 

tubulata.— P.Am  'i- 


DD.  Peduncles  chiefly 
axil In r<i  arid  mnxtlu 
l-tol-fld.orthefU. 
marly  mssile. 

E.  Lvs.  crawled  or  fasci- 
cl<d:  fAanl  forming 
a  mat  or  tuft. 

13.  Dodglasii,  Hook. 
Very  low  and  densely 
tufted,  pubescent  or 
nearly  glabrous :  I  vs.  very 
narrow,  pointed,  the 
margins  at  base  often 
ciliate:  fls.  smtdl  and 
short  -stalked,  purple, 
lilac  or  white,  about 
?iin.  across,  the 


Many  other  aperies  may  be  r\- 
peeted  to  appear  in  the  lint*  of 
dealers,  and  tuere  are  many  Latin 
names  of  domestic  forms  of  V. 
Drummondii, 
maeulata,  I1 

Hort.  A  summer -flowering 
dwarf  perennial  phlox  oriei  online 
with  Ci.  Arenda,  Germany,  said 
to  be  hybrid  of  I'.  divariratn  (I*, 
canadensis  I  and  I1,  pameulata  (P. 
dreuawitni.  St*  stiff  and  wiry, 
about  2  ft.  hi«h:  fla.  lavender, 
mauve  and  violet,  in  flattish  or 
rounded  head*. — /'.  HrUlomi. 
Small.  Of  the  P,  suhulata  srt. 
growing;  on  dry  mountain  slopes 
w  Vs.,  W,  Va„  N.  C.i  corolla. 
lobea  deeply  emarginatc  rather 
than  shallow  ly  emarginatc  or  en- 
tire aa  in  P.  atibulatn:  upper  part 
of  plant  glandular:  fls.  moally 
white,  with  2  magenta  «pota  at 
base  ol  lobes;  Ivs.  numerous,  »ut>- 
ulate  or  nearly  so. — /'.  ntmm, 
Sims.  Probably  a  hybrid  of  P. 
maeulata  and  P.  glabcrnrna:  1  H- 
3  ft.,  ereet,  st.  not  spotted; 
Ivs.  narrow'taneeolate  to  111 
the  upper  ones  oblong:  fls. 
colored  to  purplish,  in  terminal 
rorymha,  on  very  short  pedicels. 
Southern  sUte«.  B  M.  2155.  I~ 
""""  BO.  S:711. — P.  m/erv>».  Miell. 
lobes      Like  P.  Drummondii.  but  peren- 
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nial:  perhapa  hybrid  of  P.  pamrulutu  and  P.  Drummondii.  F.8. 
8.800. — P.  Linatauina,  Hort.,  apparently  of  the  P.  aubulata  group, 
aaid  to  be  a  hybrid  and  useful  for  rockery  and  border. — P.  tiMrica, 
Linn.  The  one  Asian  aperies,  oceuring  also  in  Alaska:  a  low  loosely 
c-espilose  aperies,  5-9  in.  high,  white- fid.,  mnatly  viUous-pubescent: 
Ivs.  narrow-linear:  corolla-lubes  obcordate  or  emarginate. 

L.  H.  B. 

PHCENICOPHdRIUM:  SUrriuonia. 

I'HCEN IX  (Theophrastus  gave  this  name  to  the  date 
palm,  perhaps  thinking  of  Phoenicia,  where  the  Greeks 
were  supposed  first  to  have  seen  it,  or  of  the  Phoenician 
purple,  or  of  the  fabled  bird  of  Egypt).  Palmacae.  A 
distinct  and  exceedingly  useful  genus  of  palms,  planted 
for  fruit,  ornament  and  shade. 

Palms  with  sts.  spineless  (in  many  species  the  lower 
tfts.  are  reduced  to  long  stout  spine-like  processes), 
without  trunks,  or  with  stout  or  slender,  short  or  long, 
erect  or  inclined  trunks,  often  cespitose,  clothed  above 
with  the  persistent  bases  of  the  lvs.:  Ivs.  terminal, 
spreading,  recurved, 
unequally  pinnate; 
Begins,  somewhat 
fasciculate  or  almost 
equidistant,  elon- 
gated -  lanceolate  or 
ensiform,  acuminate, 
rigid,  inserted  by  the 
wide  base;  margins 
entire  or  folded  on 
their  entire  length; 
rachis  laterally  com- 

Eresscd, convex  on  the 
ack;  petiole  plano- 
convex, usually 
spinv,  with  very  short 
rigid"  pinna';  sheaths 
short,  fibrous: 
spadiccs  usuollv 
many,  erect  or  nod- 
ding in  ft.,  or  pendent, 
appearing  among 
the    lvfl. :  peduncle 
strongly  compressed: 
branches  usually 
somewhat  umbellate: 
spat  he  basilar,  entire, 
long,  compressed,  2-edgetl,  coriaceous 
ventrally  and  at  length  dorsally  divided; 
bracts    usually    obsolete;    fls.  small, 
leathery,  yellow:  fr.  a  berry  or  drupe, 
oblong,  orange,  brown  or  black,  tl 
always  grooved. — Species  10  12,  rierhaps 
,  inTrup.  and  Suhtrop.  Am  i  and  Afr. 

monograph  of  the  genua 
by  Beccari  (in  Malesia  3:31.rj) 
only  10  species,  although  there 
are  about  60  names.  Such  a  "lumping"  of 
species  is  very  unwelcome  to  the  horti- 
culturist, and  it  is  probable  that  nearly  all  the  synonyms 
cited  below  represent  forms  that  are  abundantly  dia- 
tincl  for  horticultural  purposes.  The  following  account 
of  the  genus  is  adapted  from  the  work  of  Beccari. 
especially  the  Asiatic  species.  A  good  horticultural 
appreciation  of  Phcenix  is  that  bv  William  Watson,  of 
Kew,  in  G.C.  111.9:234,  298,  from  which  liberal 
extracts  are  made  below.  Phoenixes  differ  from  all 
other  pinnate-lvd.  palms  in  having  the  lvs.  folded 
upward  and  lengthwise,  and  in  the  peculiar  form  of  the 
seed,  as  seen  in  the  date  stone.  The  plants  are  either 
male  or  female. 

The  fruits  of  only  one  species  are  used  for  food ;  vis., 
P.  dactylifera.  (For  date-culture,  see  IMtr.)  In  Eng- 
land, onlv  P.  rupicola  ranks  among  popular  decorative 
plants.  Of  all  palms,  the  cultivated  species  of  Pha-nix 
are  the  most  difficult  to  define.  Many  hybrids  have 
been  raised  in  the  gardens  of  the  Riviera,  where  several 
species  flower  and  fruit  even-  year.  It  is  almost  impos- 


sible to  keep  these  pure.  Kerchove  records  the  wonder- 
ful fecundity  of  a  phtrnix;  /'.  rcclituUa  at  Nice  fertilized 
with  pollen  from  P.  tenuti,  P.  reciinata  and  P.  pumila 
produced  20,000  seeds.  The  raising  of  phoenixes  from 
seed  is  done  on  a  large  scale  on  the  Riviera.  The  seeds 
are  sown  in  beds  in  the  open  and  the  seedlings  trans- 
planted into  shallow  trenches  like  celery,  so  that  the 
trenches  may  be  regularly  flooded  during  the  summer 
drought.  Next  to  the  coco-palm,  the  date  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  trees  in  the  world.  P.  canarieturi*  is  the 
noblest  of  all  phoenixes,  and  one  of  the  most  majestic 
palms  in  cultivation.  Its  rate  of  growth  is  astonishing :  a 
tree  supposed  to  be  only  ten  years  old  had  a  trunk  4  feet 
high,  3  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  with  about  one 
hundred  leaves  forming  a  heat!  25  feet  across.  Another 
specimen  of  about  the  same  sue  bore  eight  bunches  of 
fruit,  each  weighing  about  fifty  pounds.  P.  sylvttlri*  is 


more,  in  Trup.  a 
The  botanical 


the  wild  date  of  India,  where  it  is  cultivated  for  its 
sap,  which  yields  sugar  and 
"toddy."  The  trunk  attains  a 
height  of  about  4  feet  when 
seven  vears  old,  and  it  is  then 
tapped  by  cutting  a  notch  in 
the  stem  at  the  top  and  catch- 
ing i  lie  sap  as  it  runs  out.  The 
t  ree  continues  to  yield  annually 
fifteen  to  eighteen  gallons  of 
sap  for  twenty  to  twenty-five 
years,  or  eight  pounds  of 
sugar  a  year.  Many  thousand 
tons  of  date-sugar  are  produced 
every  year  in  Bengal  alone 
front  tills  and  other  palms.  "P. 

reciinata  and  P. 
spinoaa  are  united 
under  the  former 
name  by  Beccari. 
Taking  the  dwarf, 
cespitose,  shiny- 
leaved  elegant  plant 
found  in  Caffraria  as 
far  south  as  Gra- 
I  comparing  it  with  the 
tern,  huge-headed,  gray- 
mt  of  the  tropical  regions 
frica,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
are  merely  forms  of  one  species." 
interesting  novelty  in  phcenix  is 
plant  known  as  P.  Roebeknii,  tho 
»y  pbcULU  (Fig.  2919.)  Specimens 
thirty  years  old  have  stems 
feel  nigh.  Watson  says:  "It 
smallest  of  all  the  many 
known,  and  is  also 
exceptional  in  the  form  of  its  stem  and 
in  the  elegance  and  soft  texture  of  its 
bnght  green  leaves."  Watson  adds  that 
it  deserves  to  rank  with  Corns  Wcddeiliana  and  Gconoma 
gracili*  for  usefulness  iti  a  small  state.  This  palm 
suckers  freely  and  in  a  wild  state  grows  in  clumps. 
P.  RocMt  nii  i*  often  treated  as  a  varie  ty  of  P.  humili*; 
but  Watson  and  others  think  that  it  is  a<* 
and  that  in  the  form  and  texture  of  its  leaves  it  : 
bles  rupicoia  more  than  any  other  species, 
of  its  distinctness  horticulturallv  and  the  general  uncer- 
tainty in  the  genus,  it  is  advisable  to  keep  P.  Roebelrnii 
distinct  for  the  present  at  least.  It  is  native  in  the  Ijios 
region  of  Indo-China,  where  it  was  discovered  by  Mr. 
Roebelin,  who  went  there  regularly  every  year  and 
exported  I  he  seed  to  Europe  bv  way  of  Bangkok.  It  is 
specially  abundant  in  the  Nam  Ou  River  Valley,  and 
occurs  also  toward  Pae  Lay. 

The  botany  of  Phoenix  is  much  confused,  and  no  one 
knows  what  Is  planted  in  this  country  under  the  differ- 
ent names.  The  species  hybridize  freely,  and  it  is 
probable  that  most  of  the  cultivated  forms  are  hybrids 
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of  various  mixtures.  While  some  of  the  garden  names 
are  considered  by  botanists  to  be  Bvnonyms,  they  may 
represent  distinct  plants  to  the  horticulturist.  Any 
treatment  of  Phcenix  as  represented  in  North  America 
must  now  be  tentative. 

Cultivation  of  phcsnix. 

In  Florida— In  moist  land  no  special  care  is  neces- 
sary in  setting  out  these  palms.  All  they  require  is 
shade  after  the  planting  of  small  specimens,  and  a 
mulch  of  old  grass  or  stable-manure.  They  must  be 
frequently  tilled  and  fertilised.  Always  use  a  fertilizer 
rich  in  ammonia  while  they  are  making  their  growth. 
In  autumn,  a  fertilizer  containing  10  or  12  per  cent  of 
potash  should  he  used,  with  a  good  addition  of  phos- 
phoric acid.  This  will  make  the  plants  more  hardy  to 
endure  occasional  cold  spells.  On  high  dry  pineland, 
holes  3  to  5  or  6  feet  deep  and  wide  should  be  dug  for 
the  large-growing  species,  and  these  holes  should  be 
filled  with  old  stable-manure,  bones,  muck,  and  clay. 
Plant  in  a  saucer-like  depression  about  a  foot  deep  in 
the  center,  and  apply  a  heavy  mulch  of  old  stable- 
manure  after  the  plant  has  been  set  out.  If  stable- 
manure  is  not  at  hand,  old  leaves  and  grass  mav  be 
used  instead.  Small  plants  should  be  well  shaded  tor  a 
year  or  so,  and  they  also  should  be  kept  constantly 
moist  during  the  dry  season.  All  hardy  palms  should 
be  set  out  in  November,  December,  and,  January.  One 
is  not  likely  to  be  successful  in  transplanting  them  in 
the  dry  season  from  March  to  June. — In  Florida,  experi- 
ence has  been  had  with  plants  under  the  following 
names:  /'.  canariensit  is  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as 
the  most  massive  of  the  tall-growing  single-stemmed 
species.  The  trunk  in  young  specimens  is  immense.  It  is 
a  fast  grower  in  rich  moist  soils  but  very  slow  and 
unsatisfactory  in  high  dry  sandy  lands.  It  is  excellent 


2019.  Phoenix  Roebelenii  of  horticulturist'.,  considered  by  umi 
botanists  to  bo  a  form  of  P.  humilis. 

as  a  single  specimen  on  lawns,  or  for  streets.  Its  dense 
immense  crown  of  elegantly  curving  pinnate  leaven, 
each  often  15  feet  long  and  of  a  very  pleasing  green  color, 
and  its  stately  and  rapid  growth,  combine  to  make  this 
species  an  ideal  avenue  tree  for  central  Florida,  along 
with  Sabal  PtdmrlUt,  Wanhingtonia  robusta  and  I'haenix 
sylvestris.  Farther  south  Corax  jdutnaxa  and  Orrodoia 
regia  must  be  added.  There  are  hybrids  of  this  species 
and  P.  xylvmlrin  and  P.  dartyli/era.  Seeds  from  the 
Riviera  and  Italy  seldom  produce  plants  true  to  name 
because  the  plants  evidently  are  pollinated  by  the 
species  mentioned.  It  is  necessary  to  irntwrt  the  seeds 
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from  the  Canary  Islands,  if  plants  true  to  name  are 
desired.  P.  tenuis  is  only  a  more  slender  form  of  it 
P.  ranariensis  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  greenish 
yellow  leaf-stalks  and  spines. — P.  sylirstrus  is  a  very 
stately  and  beautiful  palm  with  light  bluish  green 
leaves,  growing  well  on  high  pineland  but  doing  best  on 
rich  moist  soils.  There  are  hybrids  between  this 
species  and  P.  canariensis.— The  date  palm,  P.  dacty 
hfera,  is  common  in  many  gardens,  the  product  of  seeds 
taken  from  the  commercial  dates  bought  in  the  shops. 
Most  of  the  real  date  palms  do  not  look  beautiful. 
They  are  rather  coarse,  but  a  few  of  them  show  a  dense 
crown  of  deep  bluish  green  leaves.  It  often  produces 
large  bunches  of  orange-yellow  juicy  but  rather  bitter 
fruit.  The  mocking-birds  are  very  fond  of  it.  The 
foregoing  three  phoenixes  arc  hardy  as  far  north  as 
Jacksonville.  The  remainder  are  all  more  tender. — 
P.  rcrlinala  is  a  most  beautiful  palm  with  slender 
Btem  and  a  dense  crown  of  reclining  leaves.  Great 
confusion  exists  concerning  this  fine  palm,  as  quite  a 
number  of  the  species  having  more  massive  steins  and 
much  broader  and  more  spiny  leaves  are  labelled  with 
this  name.  The  true  /'.  rcrlinala,  as  understood  in 
Florida,  has  soft  leaves,  and  the  leaflets  arc  scarcely 
spiny.  Although  it  suckers,  the  offsets  are  not  so  abun- 
dant or  so  vigorous  as  in  the  plant  known  as  /'.  spinom. 
It  is  really  a  one-stemmed  species.  The  trunk  is  very 
slender,  scarcely  more  than  4  or  5  inches  in  diameter. 
It  grows  as  well  on  high  dry  pineland  as  in  moister 
and  richer  soil,  but  the  growth  is  much  more  rapid  in 
good  soil. — tpinosa,  from  a  horticultural  standpoint, 
is  very  distinct  from  the  last.  The  leaves  arc  very 
vigorous,  deep  green  and  each  leaflet  terminates  in 
a  very  sharp  spine.  The  foliage  is  so  extremely  spiny 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  trim  the  plants.  This  palm 
always  grows  in  clumps  of  five  or  six  or  more  stems,  and 
it  attains  a  height  of  25  to  30  feet.  The  trunks  are 
rather  rough  and  massive,  9  or  10  inches  in  diameter, 
and  the  leaves  arc  recurving,  as  in  the  last  . — P.  Jan- 
uifira,  or  the  palm  grown  in  Florida  under  this  name,  is 
similar  in  growth  to  P.  H/nnom,  but  the  leaves  are 
lighter  green  with  a  slight  glaucous  hue,  and  the 
spines  on  the  leaflets  are  even  more  formidable.  The 
leaves,  particularly  at  their  lower  end,  are  covered  with 
a  fine  mealy  substance. — P.  uylanira  is  one  of  the  most 
lx-autiful  and  distinct  of  all  the  phunixes,  with  the 
color  of  the  Colorado  blue  spruce.  If  single  stems  are 
desired,  the  suckers  should  lie  removed  as  soon  as  they 
appear.  This  species  thrives  on  high  and  low  land.  - 
P.  Uonensis,  by  botanists  referred  to  R.  rectinata, 
grows  in  large  dense  clumps  10  to  12  feet  high,  scarcely 
forming  trunks.  The  leaves  arc  deep  green,  rather  soft 
to  the  touch  and  not  spiny.  Only  the  petioles  are 
provided,  as  in  all  these  palms,  with  formidable  spines. 
It  blooms  in  spring,  and  fruits  abundantly  in  winter 
It  grows  evidently  best  on  high  pineland.—/'.  paludon 
forms  large  clumps,  and  massive  trunks  from  1  to  lh 
feet  in  diameter  and  15  to  25  feet  high ;  a  strong  grower 
but  rather  coarse  in  appearance.  It  grows  well  on  high 
and  low  lands— P.  araidia  does  not  form  trunks.  It  is  a 
low,  very  rigid  little  palm.  The  leaves  are  so  spiny  that 
it  is  difficult  to  walk  among  the  clumps. — rupuvLa 
{P.  ryradifolia)  is  the  most  elegant  ana  beautiful  of  all 
the  pluenixes  in  central  Florida.  Specimens  6  to  7  feet 
high  look  extremely  beautiful.  The  leaves  are  glossy 
green  and  very  smooth,  suggesting  the  foliage  of  some 
species  of  Cyeas.  They  are  elegantlv  curving  to  all  sides, 
and  as  the  leaflets  are  all  arranged  horizontally  in  one 
plane,  well-grown  specimens  form  objects  of  great  l>eauty. 
It  grows  well  only  in  rich  moist  soil  and  half  shade. — P . 
RoeUknii  is  a  dainty  little  phoenix  now  represented  in 
many  Florida  gardens,  but  it  grows  well  only  in  rich 
moist  soil  and  in  half-shady  spots.  It  excels  all  other 
small  iMtlitiN  in  grace,  elegance,  and  licauty .  I II .  Nehrling  1 
In  California.— The  number  of  species  and  varieties 
of  pho-nix  grown  in  California  is  a  problem  so  complex 
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that  one  dorrs  not  attempt  a  solution.  The  nursery 
trade  recognises  the  following  names:  P.  canaricnsi*, 

P.  eyavtifrtli'i,  P.  dactylifera,  P.  !   P.  Rodxlcnii, 

P.  redxnata,  P.  rupicola,  P.  sylcestri*.  and  P.  tenuis. 
Occasionally  other  names  are  met  with  in  private  col- 
,  but  no  others  appear  in  California  plant  cata- 
All  are  considered  hardv  except  the 
'  P.  Roebtlenii.  Specimens  of  /*.  dactyUjrra 
grow  as  high  as  100  feet.  Some 
from  seed  saved  from  coin- 
have 


50  feet  of  trunk  in 
thirty  years,  while 
others  of  the  same 
seeding  have  made 
but  8  feet.  Either 
there  are  numer- 
ous hybrids  in 
California  or  else 
*»me  species  that 
no  one  knows. 
Specimens  are 
known  in  all 
shades   of  green 
and  glaucous- 
pven,  all  habits  of 
erowth,  stiff  and 
upright,  pendu- 
lous and  soft,  nar- 
row leaves  and   broad  one?, 
skm-folded  and  wide-spread- 
mg,  the  latter  like  an  inverted 
leaf  of  Jubxa  itpcttalrilix.  No 
one  has  at  tempted  to  straighten 
them  out.    The  only  spenes 
eaatv  recognized  everywhere 
and  by  everyone  i*  P.  canart- 
cmm,  the  gem  of  the  genus. 
This  is  regarded  by  one  emi- 
nent Calif ornian  nurseryman 
as  a  garden   hybrid,  but  it 
always  produces  fertile  seeds, 
aw!  .seedluiRS  from  it  do  not 
vary,  which  cannot  be  said  of 
any  other  pho-nix  here.  Next 
in  popularity  comes  P.  rccli- 
naia;  the  others  are  found  only 
in  collections.  P.  canarieimis  iz 

pound,  and  the  best  time  is 
Aueust  and  September,  the 
hottest  weather,  as  then  thev 
recuperate  faster.  The  only 
other  time  to  remove  is  in  tin- 
early  spring,  before  growth, 
and  then  if  the  we.it  her  turns 
cold  it  is  dangerous.  (Ernest 
Braunton.) 

In  the  North.— \  1 1  h  o u  r  h 
pho-nixes  cannot  be  considered 
to  be  as  decorative  subjects  as 
the  howeas  and  chrysttlidocar- 
pus,  they  are  among  the  hardi- 
«t  of  palms.  For  any  unfavor- 
able situation  where  any  palm  can  be  expected  to 
thrive,  recommend  a  phcenix.  Outdoors  they  endure 
the  hottest  sunshine  without  losing  a  particle  of  color, 
whether  placed  in  jars,  vases,  or  beds.  As  house-plants 
they  are  unequal  ed  for  resistance  to  neglect.  They 
also  bear  the  tying  and  untying  and  the  crowding  and 
*ear  and  tear  of  public  decorative  work  better  than 
any  other  palms.  The  date  palm  is  not  quite  so  grace- 
ful as  P.  rupicola;  P.  Uottenxix,  or  P.  spinosa,  is  slightly 
Miffer  than  P.  rupicola,  but  very  handsome.  Other 
kmds  useful  to  the  florist  are  P.  canarienxis,  P.  fari- 
■  pumila,  and  P.  tmuti.  (This  paragraph  has 


been  adapted  from  an  article  in  Scott's  "Florists' 
Manual"  which  embodies  the  experience  of  Mr.  Scott 
and  of  the  undersigned.  (W.  H.  Taplin.J 

INDEX. 

( Various  other  names  will  be  found  in  horticultural  literature, 
but  the  following  comprise  those  known  to  the  American  trade.) 

araulia.  8. 
AndrT0onU,  1. 
ranaririuis,  10. 
rvcadi/oit».l,  12. 
dartvliferm.  12. 
excelaa.  12. 
jarinifm.  4. 
Hanrrana.  6. 
humilis,  ft. 
Jubt,  10. 


Lottrirrti,  7. 


10. 

paludosa.  3. 
pumila.  9. 
piuilla.  4,  5. 
rerliimta,  2. 
Hoebrlemi.  7. 
rupirnls,  1. 
irnroalttun,  2. 
spinosa.  2. 
sylvestris,  11. 
trnuu.  10. 
tannbaTenrw,  2. 
scylanica,  5. 

A.  Texture  of  lfts. 
flaccid. 

1.  rupicola,  T. 

Anders.  (P.  An- 
dersonii,  Hort. 
Calcutta.  P.  cy- 
cadifolia,  Hort.?). 
St.  15-20  ft.  by  8  in.,  solitary, 
slender,  naked:  Ivs.  10  ft.,  gla- 
brous,  bright  green:  petiole 


An 

specimen  of  the  P 


compressed;  segms.  \%  ft., 
2-ranked.  not  fascicled,  flaccid, 
bright  ur.-.-n:  fr.  oblong,  shi- 
ninjc  vi-llow .  Sikkim,  Himalaya. 
G.C.  11.  8:45.  F.  1887,  p. 
165.  1  II .25:318.  F.R.  1:143. 
A.O,  13:141.  A.F.  4:5G9. 
Gn.M.  6:288.  G.Z.  22,  p.  97. 
K  II.  1912,  p.  150.  G.W.  1,  p. 

A  i  .mi  with  some  of  the 
lfts.  white  is  figured  in  I.H. 
31:3. 

aa.  Textw*  of  IfU.  rigid. 
n.  Arrangtment  oflfU.  2-ranked. 
C.  Form  of  IfU.  lanceolate. 
2.  reclinata,  Jacq.  (P.  leonin- 
,  j-ciV.''  im,  Lodd.  P.Ber\egaltnxis,\'a.n 

Houtte.  /'.  xjrindsa,  Schum.  & 
Thom,  l'.:tinzibarfnsis,  Hort.). 
St.  to  25  It.  or  more:  Ivs.  2- 
rankcil,  bright  green,  obliquely 
arcuate-n-eurved  toward  the 
apex:  li'ts.  rigid,  approximate, 
strict,  12  in.  long,  1  in.  wide, 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  pungent, 
the  terminal  9  in.  long,  slightly 
bifid,  the  lowest  spineseent.  Trap,  and  S.  Afr.  F.  1871, 
p.  135.  A.F.  4:568.  A  G.  13:141;  14:410;  10:346.  G. 
10:409.  Gt.  51,  p.  623.  Gn.  39.  p.  140.  R.B.  37,  p.  334. 
R.H.  1911,  p.  103. — /'.  mrlanocdrpa,  Naudin,  has  black 
edible  frs. ;  found  in  garden  at  Nice.  It  is  "supposed  to 
be  a  varietv  of  P.  xmrgtdt-ruiix,"  or  by  some  a  nvhrid  of 
P.  dactylifera.  R.H.  1894,  pp.  493,  496,  497. 

CC.  Form  of  lfts.  ensiform ,  with  filiform  tip*. 

3.  paluddsa,  Roxbg.  In  groups  in  the  wild  state, 
almost  'tree-like:  trunks  8-25  ft.  high,  3-4  in.  diam., 
often  reclininK,  annulate:  Ivs.  8-10  ft.;  lfts.  1-2  ft., 
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opposite  and  alternate,  2-ranked,  ensiform,  with  fili- 
form tips,  whitish  or  uiealy  beneath;  petioles  3—5  ft. 
long,  slender,  scurfy,  with  many  long  spines;  sheath 
fibrous:  fr.  black-purple.  Along  rivers  and  bays. 
Trop.  Asia.  R.H.  1912,  p.  423. 

bb.  Arrangement  of  lfts.  2-4  or  many-ranked, 
v.  Position  of  \fl*.  equidistant. 
D.  Color  of  U>s.  dark  green. 

4.  jfasflla,  Gaertn.  (P.  farinifrra.  Roxhg.).  Shrubby: 
caudcx  at  most  4  ft.,  thickly  clotbed  with  old  lf.-fiheaths: 
petiole  with  1  or  2  pairs  of  spines;  I  its.  suboppositc, 
4-ranked,  ensifonn,  rigid,  pungent,  dark  green:  fr. 
black.  Cevlon  and  8.  India. — The  caudcx  ts  said  to 
have  a  farinaceous  pith,  and  the  foliage  to  Iks  so  spiny 
that  it  is  imiwssible  to  walk  through  clumps  of  it. 

PD.  Color  of  fos.  light  green. 

5.  zeylinica,  Hort.  (P.  pusilla,  Becc.,  not  Gaertn.). 
St.  8-20  ft.  high,  rarely  much  shorter:  Ivs.  rather  short; 
lfts.  very  manv,  subequidistant,  7-10  in.  long,  bright 
green,  quadrifariously  inserted,  lincar-lanceoiatc:  fr. 
obovoid-oblong,  red  at  length  violct-bluc,  1  -in.  long. 
Ceylon. — Fr.  edible. 

cc.  Position  of  If  Is.  grouped  or  fascicled. 

D.  St.  bulbiform:  Ivs.  short. 
E.  Lfts.  scattmd,  irrrgularly  fascicled. 

6.  humilis,  Roylc.  Sts.  short,  tuftc<J,  bulbiform, 
rarely  elongated:  lvs.  subglaucous;  lfts.  scattered, 
interruptedly  fascicled.  Very  close  to  P.  acaulis,  but 
distinguished  by  the  very  long-peduncled,  fruiting 
spadix.  Hilly  districts  of  India.  Var.  Hanceana,  Becc. 
(P.  Hanceana,  Hort.),  from  China,  is  cult. 

7.  Roebelenii,  O'Brien.  Figs.  2918,  2919.  Lvs.  1 
ft.  or  more  long:  lfts.  3-7  in.  long,  shining,  dark  green, 
■oft,  curved,  suhglaucoua,  often  approximate,  mostly 
falcate,  not  spinous  at  the  tip.  Assam  to  Cochin- 
China.  OM.  38:80;  53:990.  A.G.  15:201.  G.C.  III. 
6:475;  11:731.  G.F.  3:273  (adapted  in  Fig.  2918). 
A.F.38:284.  G.22:147;37:377.  Gn. 65,  p. 309.  Gn.M. 
6:289.  J. H.  III.  64:76.  Gt.  61,  p.  392.— This  dwarf 
palm,  like  a  date  palm  but  only  about  2  ft.  high,  is 
variously  understood.  Beccari,  in  Webbia,  vol.  3 
(1910).  treats  it  as  a  valid  species;  but  Blatter  sulisc- 
quently,  in  Journ.  Bombay  Nat.  Hist.  Soc,  makes  it  a 
synonym  of  /'.  humilis  var.  Louricrii,  liecc. 

EE.  Lfts.  in  nearly  opposite  fascicles. 

8.  acaulis,  Buch.  Caudex  bulbiform,  8-10  in.  diam., 
densely  clothed  with  sheaths  and  bases  of  spin  v  petioles: 
Ivs.  2-6  ft.;  lfts.  in  suboppositc  fascicles,  many-ranked. 
>  2-1  \i  ft.  long,  very  rigid,  somewhat  glaucous,  marginal 
nerve  very  strong;  petiole  1  ft.  or  more,  with  manv 
spines:  fr.  bright  red  to  blue-black.  India. 

dd.  St.  erect:  Us.  long. 
E.  Li  s.  very  slender. 

9.  p&mila,  Hort.  St.  slender,  graceful,  6-10  ft.:  lvs. 
10-16  ft.  long,  recurved,  drooping;  lfts,  8-12  in.  long, 
4-ranked.  Gt.20,  p.  173  (desc.). 

10.  canarieMis,  Hort.  (P.  tenuis,  Versch.  P.  Juhr, 
Webb).  Resembling  P.  dactylifera,  but  more  slender 
and  graceful  in  all  its  parts:  lvs.  more  numerous. 
Canary  Isls.  R.H.  1888:181:  1893,  pp.  126,  127;  1912, 
p.  77.  G.C. III.  15:405;  32:81;  54:433.  V.  19:51. 
Gng.  5:215;  12:657.  Gn.  57,  p.  255.  A.F.  22:659. 
G.W.  8,  pp.  26,  28.  G.  3:379  (as  P.  tenuis).  J.H.  III. 
68:446.    Var.  niacrocarpa  is  cult,  in  Florida. 

EE.  Lvs.  more  robust, 
r.  Foliage  glabrous. 
It.  sylvestria,  Roxbg.  St.  solitary,  stout,  25-10  ft. 
high,  clothed  with  persistent  petiole-bases,  the  crown 
very  large:  Ivs.  10-15  ft.,  glabrous,  grayish  green; 
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petiole  spiny;  lfts.  1-2  ft.,  fascicled,  6-18  in.  long  and 
V4-I  >n.  broad,  2— 4-rankcd,  rigid:  fr.  orange-yellow,  the 
seed  rounded  ait  both  ends,  pale  brown.  Very  close  to  P. 
dactylifera  and  perhaps  the  origin  of  that  plant.  India. 
1.11.10:351.  V.  16:101.  F.  1872,  p.  29.  Gn.  54,  p.  117. 
G.C.  III.  10:105.  G.  1:248;  9:116.  R.H.  1912,  p.  149. 
— A  hybrid  of  P.  sylvestris  and  P.  canariensis  secured  by 
E.  H.  Hart  is  highly  praised. 

rr.  Foliage  glaucous. 

12.  dactylifera,  Linn.  (P.  cycadifdlia,  Hort.).  Date 
Palm.  Fig.  2920.  St.  erect,  to  100  ft.  and  more:  lvs. 
glaucous,  areuate-asevnding;  lfts.  linear-lanceolate, 
acuminate,  8-16  in.  long,  strongly  complicate,  the  lower 
4-ranked,  the  upper  2-ranked,  irregularly  and  remotely 
aggregate:  fr.  cylindrical-elliptical,  1-2  in.  long.  Arabia, 
N.  Afr.  R.H.  1893.  p.  127;  1912,  p.  109.  G.W.  11,  p. 
24.  Var.  excelsa,  Hort.,  is  cult,  in  Fla.  See  Date. 

P.  anrtanantnsi*.  Hurt.  Similar  to  P.  rupicola.  but  mora 
elegant,  differing  from  thoae  in  cult,  by  the  regularity  of  it«  pinnm 
ami  narrownrm  of  thr  terminal  onr.  Andaman  Ula. — P.  dumAw, 
Hurt.  Saul.  IH*J3.  Of  "dwarf  luibit."  Heem*  unknown  to  botanwU. 
— /\  nataUnum  ami  var.  ranepd/a  are  offered,  but  no  description  la 
available. — P.  paradh\ta  \*  advertiaed. — P.  Sandrntna.  Presumably 
intro.  within  recent  years  by  Sander  &  Co.,  St  Albans.  England. 

Wiluelm  Miller. 
Jared  Q.  Smith. 

N.  TAYLOIt-t 

PHOLIDOCARPUS  (Greek,  scale  and  fruit:  the 
fruit  is  covered  with  a  scaly  coat).  Palmaeejt.  A  palm 
of  the  oriental  tropics.  Trunk  tall:  lvs.  orbicular,  4-5- 
parted;  petiole  spinous:  fr.  gloltose  or  ovoid  with  a  tessel- 
lated pericarp;  seed  laterally  inserted.  About  5  s|ie- 
cies,  Malaya,  all  very  imperfectly  known.  One  spe- 
cies, P.  Ihur,  Blume,  is  sometimes  grown  in  the  warm- 
house  and  may  be  suitable  for  outdoor  growth  in  S. 
Calif.  This  has  Ivs.  similar  to  those  of  Burassus  flabtl- 
lifer,  the  petioles  are  armed  with  stout  spines,  the  s|>a- 
dix  loosely  branched  and  the  drupe  ovoid,  about  as 
large  as  a  fair-sized  hen's  egg.  the  rind  rugose  and  tes- 
sellated and  has  3-4  seeds.  Malaya. 

PHOLIDOTA  (Greek,  scale  and  ear;  the  scales  of  the 
unopened  raceme  arc  said  to  recall  the  rattle  of  a 
snake).  OrehidAceje.  Orchids  with  the  habit  of  Co> 
logync,  to  be  grown  in  a  warmhouse,  55°  to  65°. 

Rhizomes  creeping:  pseudohulbs  consisting  of  a  sin- 
gle internode:  lis.  small,  short-pedicelled,  in  slender 
racemes,  each  with  a  large  bract  ;  sepals  and  petals  short, 
broad;  iabellum  excavated  or  sac-like;  column  Very 
short,  winged  around  the  top. — A  small  genus  contain- 
ing about  20  s])ecies,  natives  of  India,  S.  China,  and  the 
Malay  Archipelago.  For  cult.,  use  strong  light  rich 
potting  material,  broken  pots,  old  dry  cow-manure, 
plenty  of  drainage.  IX)  not  allow  to  become  very  dry- 

imbricflta,  Lindl.  Pseudobulbs  oblong  sulfate:  lvs. 
oblong-laneeolate,  plicate,  6-12  in.  long:  raceme  long- 
peduncled,  3-8  in.  long:  fls.  small,  rather  crowded  on 
the  raceme,  white  or  yellowish,  with  a  shade  of  violet. 
Fcb.-May.  India.  B.R.  1213;  1777.  L.B.C.  20:1934. 

chinensis,  Lindl.  A  small  creeping  epiphyte:  pseu- 
dobulbs cespitose,  1-2-lvd.:  lvs.  oblong-undulate,  acu- 
minate: fls.  greenish  white,  in  drooping  racemes  not 
more  than  2-3  in.  long;  sepals  ovate;  petals  linear; 
Iabellum  oblong,  recurved. — This  plant  lias  long  been 
known  from  Chinese  drawings. 

HEINRiril  Hasselbrinu. 

PHORADENDRON  (Greek,  tree  thief).  Loran- 
thaccx.  The  mistletoe  of  K.  N.  Amer.  is  P.  fiavtserns, 
Mutt.  (Yiscum  flaetscens,  Pursh),  Fig.  2921.  It  is 
parasitic  on  deciduous  trees  as  far  north  as  N.  J.  and 
S.  Ind.  and  extending  southward  to  Fla.  and  Texas; 
also  Calif.  F  R.  3:590.  It  makes  dense  bunches  1-3  ft. 
across,  with  thick  oval  or  obovate  yellowish  green  ever- 
green Ivs.  The  forking  twigs  are  terete,  anil  break 
easily  at  the  base.  The  fls.  are  dia-cious,  borne  in  very 
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short  spikes  or  catkins:  berries  amber-white,  globular, 
small.  It  is  collected  for  Christmas  greens  (see  Greens, 
Christmas).  The  Old  World  mistletoe  is  Viscum;  see  also 
Loranthu*.  (Treleaae,  Pboradcndron,  1916.) 

The  phonwlem Irons  are  not  cultivated.  There  are 
about  100  species  of  them,  all  American,  largely  tropi- 
cal, but  a  few  in  the 
western  states.  The 
oak  mistletoe  of  Cali- 
f~    fornia  is  P.  villosum, 
|?y     Nutt.  A  related  genus 
is  Arceuthobium  (or 
Razoumofskya),  ex- 
tending  across  the 
continent  of  North 
America,  but  too 
small,or  even  minute, 
to  have  decorative 
value. 

PH6RM IUM 

(Greek,  basket;  refer- 
ring to  one  use  to 
which  this  fiber  plant 
is  put).  Liliacer. 
New  Zealand  Flax. 
Very  stout  rigid  per- 
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dening,  and  in  New 
Zealand  used  for 
fiber. 

Leaves  all  radical 
from  a  short  and 
stout  branched 
fleshy-rooted  rhizome,  long-ensiform,  equitant,  yield- 
ing an  exceedingly  tough  fiber:  scape  tall  and  leafless, 
with  caducous  bracts,  short-branched  toward  top:  fls. 
dull  red  or  vcltow,  in  a  terminal  panicle,  on  jointed 
pedicels;  perianth  tubular  and  curved,  of  6  segins.  con- 
nate at  base,  the  3  inner  ones  long  and  spreading  at 
tip:  stamens  6,  exceeding  the  segms.;  ovary  oblong  and 
Singled  and  3-celled,  bearing  a  slender  declinate  style: 
caps,  oblong  or  narrower,  loculicidal,  bearing  many 
r« impressed  black  seeds. — Species  2.  in  New  Zeal,  and 
Norfolk  Isl.  These  plants  are  popular  outdoor  sub- 
jects in  Calif,  and  climates  of  like  mildness,  making 
very  bold  lawn  clumps.  In  regions  of  cold  winters,  they 
are  known  as  greenhouse  tub-plants  or  as  subjects  for 
planting  out  in  summer  in  subtropical  bedding.  They 
are  prop,  by  seeds  or  division ;  if  by  the  latter  method, 
it  U  well  that  they  be  planted  outdoors  in  sandy  soil 
in  May  and  divided  in  September. 

For  certain  combinations  and  in  places  where  it  can 
have  plenty  of  moisture,  Phormium  tenax  is  a  valuable 
plant,  having  a  very  distinct  and  unusual  character  all 
its  own.  The  type  is  easier  of  cultivation  than  the 
vanegated  kinds.  Much  better  results  can  be  secured 
by  raising  the  typical  form  from  seeds  than  by  division. 
Jieed  sown  in  February  and  grown  on  rapidly  will  make 
tpod  plants  for  bedding  purposes  the  spring  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  The  seedlings  may  be  either  planted  out  or 
grown  in  pots:  in  the  latter  case,  give  a  rich  compost  and 
plenty  of  water  after  the  plants  have  taken  hold.  With 
good  treatment  one  may  expect  at  the  end  of  a  year  and 
a  half  a  well-furnished  specimen  3  to  3H  feet  high  in  a 
6-uvch  pot.  If  one  can  afford  room  in  a  warmhouse,  so 
much  the  better.  The  variegated  forms  require  partial 
sJude  and  uniform  moisture;  they  do  not  come  true 
from  seed.  (J.  F.  CoweU.) 

a.  Let.  to  9  ft,  hna  (in  the  wild),  deep  green,  glaucous 
beneath,  usually  margined  with  a  colored  line. 

ttnax,  Forst.  New  Zealand  Flax.  Fig.  2922, 
Robust:  lvs.  attaining  9  ft.,  2-5  in.  wide,  flat  above, 
dark  green,  margin  and  keel  bright  red  or  brownish: 


scape  5-10  or  even  15  ft.  high,  terete  and  glabrous, 
reddish  purple,  bearing  numerous  fls.  which  arc  usually 
dull  red  but  varying  almost  to  pure  yellow;  perianth 
1-2  in.  long:  caps,  stout,  erect  or  inclined,  2-4  in.  long. 
B.M.  3199.  Gn.  28,  p.  397  ;  50,  p.  369  ;  70,  p.  99;  73, 
p.  123.  G.  33:553;  36:554.  F.E.  18:288.  G.L.  27:219. 
A.F.  13:748.  R.H.  1848:5.  V.  13:340.  Var.  atropur- 
pureum, Hort.,  has  reddish  purple  foliage.  R.H.  1877, 
p.  389.  Var.  atropurpureum  vanegarum,  Hort.,  a  "veri- 
table fi  Hint  am  of  white,  purple  and  rose-color."  Var. 
atropurpureum  nlnnm,  Hort.,  is  a  dwarf  form.  Var. 
nigro-pi'ctum,  Hort.  (P.  purpitreum  ti\gro-limb&tum, 
Hort.).  Lvs.  deep  green,  with  a  narrow  margin  of 
blackish  purple,  which  Incomes  broader  and  more  dis- 
tinct toward  the  base,  making  in  mature  plants  a  zigzag 
line  which  outlines  the  2-ranked  habit  of  the  lvs.  Var. 
variegitum,  Hort.,  lvs.  striped  creamv  vellow  and  white. 
R.H.  1878,  p.  86.  G.C.  III.  29: 169. 'Var.  Veitchianum. 
Hort.  (var.  VeUchii  and  P.  Veitchidnum,  Hort.),  broad 
creamy  white  stripes  on  a  light  green  ground.  A.F.  5 : 39. 
The  type  and  varieties  all  have  the  red  margin.  Var. 
Powefscourtu,  Hort.,  differs  from  the  type  in  narrower 
and  more  rigid  lvs. ;  said  to  be  hardier  and  freer-bloom- 
ing. G.W.  1907,  p.  3. — P.  tenax  is  a  most  useful  fiber 
plant  in  New  Zeal.,  ranking  in  economic  importance  in 
the  native  flora  only  below  the  main  timber  trees. 

a  a.  Lvs.  to  6  ft.  long,  pale  green,  seldom  glaucous  or 

margined. 

Cookianum,  Le  Jobs  (P.  CoUnsoi,  Hook.  f.  P. 
Forsterianum,  Col.  P.  Hobkeri.  Gunn.).  A  smaller 
plant  and  less  rigid :  lvs.  2-5  ft.  long,  the  apex  usually 
much  less  split  than  in  P.  tenax:  scape  3-7  ft.  high, 
more  slender,  green,  with  smaller  panicle:  perianth 
1-1 M  in.  long,  yellower  than  the  above:  caps,  long, 
pendulous,  terete  and  twisted,  4-7  in.  long.  Var. 
variegatum,  Hort.,  has  yellowish  white  stripes.  F.M. 
1874:112.  G.Z.  19:113.  P.ftdccidum,  Hort.,  isj 
bly  a  form  of  this 


2922.  Phormium  tenax. 

PHOTfWIA  (Greek,  photeinos,  shining;  alluding  to 
the  shining  foliage).  Including  Hrterdmeles  and  Pour- 
thiiea.  Rosdcra;  tribe  Pdmr^r.  Ornamental  woody 
plants,  grown  for  their  attractive  flowers  and  fruits  and 
the  evergreen  species  also  for  their  handsome  foliage. 

Deciduous  or  evergreen  shrubs  or  trees:  lvs.  alternate, 
short-pctioled,  stipulate,  usuallv  serrate:  fls.  in  corymbs 
or  short  panicles;  petals  5,  orbicular;  stamens  10-20; 
stvles  2,  rarely  3  or  4,  connate  at  the  base:  fr.  a  small, 
1-4-sccdcd  pome  with  persistent  calyx  and  with  the 
top  of  the  fr.  rounded  and  hollow— About  30  species, 
nearlv  all  in  F>.  and  S.  Asia,  only  2  in  Calif,  and  Mcx. 
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Closely  allied  to  the  Aria  group  of  Sorbus.  which  differs 
chiefly  in  the  top  of  the  fr.  being  solid  and  pointed. 

The  photiuias  in  cultivation  are  shrubs,  rarely  trees, 
with  rather  large  evergreen  or  smaller  deciduous  leaves 
turning  scarlet  or  deep  red  in  fall  nnd  with  white  flowers 
in  many-flowered  or  sometimes  few-flowered  corymbs 
followed  by  very  attractive  red  or  scarlet  fruits.  The 
evergreen  species  are  tender  in  New  England,  and  l>ear 
only  a  few  degrees  of  frost ;  but  the  deciduous  P.  villosa 
is  hardy  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts,  and  is  very  con- 
spicuous in  fall  by  the  scarlet  coloring  of  the  foliage 
and  afterward  by  the  numerous  scarlet  fruits,  which 
retain  their  bright  color  until  midwinter  and  are  not 
eaten  by  birds.  Of  the  evergreen  species,  P.  arbutifolia, 
which  is  very  similar  to  P.  serrulata  and  also  to  P. 
glabra,  is  the  nest  known;  it  is  a  very  striking  object  in 
winter,  with  its  large  clusters  of  bright  red  fruit  ripen- 
ing in  December  and  contrasting  well  with  the  glossy 
dark  green  foliage.  The  photinias  are  not  very  particu- 
lar as  to  soil,  but  thrive  best  in  a  rather  light  sandy 
loam,  and  the  deciduous  ones  prefer  sunnv  positions. 
Propagation  is  by  seeds  or  by  cuttings  of  haff-rijiened 
wood  under  glass  and  by  layers;  also  by  grafting  on 
hawthorn  or  quince. 

a.  Lvs.  deciduous:  fls.  in  corymbs  or  umbels.  (Pourthira.) 

villosa,  DC.  (P.  inruibilis,  Hems].  Pourthixa  ril- 
Idsa,  Decile.  Sdrbus  terminalis,  Hort.).  Upright  shrub, 
to  15  ft.,  with  slender  spreading  or  upright  Dranehcs, 
or  small  tree:  lvs.  short-petioled,  broadly  obovate  to 
oblong,  cuneate,  acuminate,  sharply  serrate,  dark  green 
and  glabrous  above,  more  or  less  pubescent  beneath 
when  young,  1 J "i-3  in.  long:  fls.  white,  in  lJ-a-2-in.- 
broad,  glabrous  or  villous  corymbs  terminal  on  short 
lateral  branchlets:  peduncles  warty :  fr.  about  ^in.  long, 
bright  scarlet.  June;  fr.  in  Oct.  Japan,  China.  C1.K 
1:67.  S.I.F.  1:49. — A  very  variable  species.  Var. 
la- vis,  Dipp.  (P.  Uevis,  DC.  Pourthiia  arguta, 
Hort.),  Fig.  2923,  has  narrower  lvs.,  only  sparingly 
pubescent  when  young  and  stsm  glabrous,  glabrous 
infl.  and  somewhat  larger  fr.  O.K.  4:377  (adapted  in 
Fig.  2923).  Var.  sfnica,  Rehd.  &  Wilson.  Shrub  or  tree, 
to  30  ft. :  lvs.  thinner,  elliptic  or  elliptic-oblong,  spar- 
ingly pubescent  at  first,  soon  glabrous:  infl.  an  umbel- 
like 5-S-fld.  raceme,  rarely  corymbose,  to  15-fld.,  loosely 
villous.  Cent.  China. 

subumbellita,  Rehd.  &  Wilson.  Slender-branched 
shrub,  3-10  ft.:  lvs.  very  short-stalked,  elliptic-ovate 
to  rhombic-ovate,  acuminate,  broadly  cuneate  or 
rounded  at  the  base,  sharply  serrulate,  glabrous,  bright 
green  above,  pale  or  glauceseent  beneath,  \}'t-'Ix/i  hi. 
long:  fls.  in  umbel-like  2-9-fld.  glabrous  racemes  sub- 
tended by  2— 3  crowded  lvs.;  pedicels  slender,  J^-l  in. 
long:  fr.  ovoid,  nearly  Jjin.  long,  scarlet.  May,  June; 
fr.  in  Oct.  Cent.  China. 

AA.  Ijcs.  evergreen:  fls.  in  broad  panicles. 
B.  Stamens  20.  (Euphotinia.) 

c.  Petiole*  longer  than  ,'/£trt. :  lvs.  usually  J^-6  in.  long. 

serrulata,  Lindl.  (P.  glabra  var.  chinfnsis,  Maxim. 
Crataegus  glabra,  Sims,  not,  Thunb.).  Shrub,  to  20  ft., 
quite  glabrous:  winter  buds  about  J  gin.  across,  ovoid: 
lvs.  with  about  l-in.-Iong  ix-tioles,  oblong,  usually 
rounded  at  the  base,  acuminate,  serrulate,  dark  green 
and  shining  above,  yellowish  green  beneath,  5-7  in. 
long;  petioles  about  I  in.  long:  panicles  in.  broad, 
with  thickish  and  slightly  angular  branches;  fls.  '^'in. 
across:  fr.  globose,  '  jin.  across,  red.  Mav-July.  China, 
B.M.2106.  L.B.C.  3:248.  L.D.  8:554  ("all  as" CraLrgus 
glalyra).  G.W.  15,  p.  247.— Stands  fairly  well  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Dlvidsoniee,  Rehd.  &  Wilson.  Tree,  to  45  ft.:  winter 
buds  minute,  acutish:  branchlets  nppressed-pubesccnt 
while  young:  lvs.  oblong-lamvolatc  or  oblong,  acumi- 
nate or  acute  cuneate  at  the  base,  serrulate,  lustrous 
and  bright  green  above,  paler  beneath  and  pubescent  on 


the  veins  at  first,  soon  glabrous,  3-5  in.  long;  petiolca 
about  *,m  long:  panicles  4-5  in.  broad  with  slender 
terete  branches,  sparingly  pubescent;  fls.  nearly  J-ain. 
broad:  fr.  subglobosc,  orange-red,  J  sin.  across  or 
slightly  more.  May:  fr.  in  Oct.  Cent.  China, — One  of 
the  handsomest  evergreen  trees  of  Cent.  China;  recently 
intro.;  probably  as  hardy  as  the  preceding  species. 

cc.  Petioles  shorter  than  }4in.:  Irs.  usually  SS  in.  long. 

glabra,  Maxim.  (Cratjtyus  glabra,  Thunb.  Sorbus 
glabra,  Zabel).  Shrub,  to  8  ft.:  lvs.  on  nearly  Hin.-long 
petioles,  elliptic  or  obovate  to  oblong-obovate,  cuneate 
at  the  base,  acuminate,  serrulate,  2-3^  in.  long:  pani- 
cles 2-4  in.  across;  fls.  '$in.  across:  fr.  subglobose,  red. 
May-July.  China,  Japan.  S.I.F.  1 :47. 

bb.  Stamens  10.  (HeUromeles.) 
arbutifdlia,  Lindl.  (Heterdmeles  arbutifdlia,  Roem. 
H.  mdirifdlia,  Abrams.  Cratigus  arbutifdlia,  Ait.,  not 
Lam.).  Toyon.  Tollon.  Shrub  or  small  tree,  to  20  ft.: 


2923.  Pbotwu  villoM  rmr.  \mrra.  ( X  H) 

young  branches  and  infl.  usually  tomentulose:  lvs. 
oblong  to  oblong-lanceolate,  acute  at  both  ends,  sharply 
serrate,  shining  above,  2—1  in.  long:  fls.  white,  in  2-5-in. 
broad  panicles;  stamens  10:  fr.  bright  red,  >^in.  across. 
June,  Julv;  fr.  in  Nov -Feb.  Calif.  8X3:193.  B.R. 
491.— Called  Christmas  berry  in  Calif.,  where  the  frs. 
are  much  used  for  Christmas  decoration. 

P.  amphiilAm,  Rrhd.  A  WiUon  <Stranva-aia  amphidoxn, 
Srhnrid..i.  Shrub.  In  lf>  tt. :  Iv*.  d«-<-iduoua,  elliptic  to  oblong,  irt- 
ratc,  Irwwcly  tomrntoao  at  Unit,  noun  glahroiu,  2-3  H  in.  long:  fla. 
3-6;  rnlvx  drnncly  tommtoar:  tr.  auhgluboiM*,  ncurM,  Hin.  acroaa. 
Cent.  China,— /'.  aryitla.  Wall.  (Pourthlnm  arguta.  Dwno.  I.  Closely 
allied  to  P.  villnaa:  Iva.  longrr  and  narrower,  firmer,  dcrwly  whitf- 
Uimrtit.—-  I»enrath  whrn  young:  corymbs  larger.  Himalayan-— P. 
Bmurrr.Mna.  Schnrid.  Shrub  at  -mull  lw,  to  20  ft.:  lv«.  decidu- 
ous, oblong  or  nbovate-oblong.  drnticly  iwrrulate.  glahroua,  2,v-4 
in.  long:  corymb*  2  in.  across:  fr.  stihglnbnwe,  ncarlct.  *jiin.  across. 
Cent-  China.  Var.  naWnlim,  Krlul.  A  WiUon  (P.  notabitis, 
Sehneid.).  Lvs.  elliptic  to  ol>ovat<~oblong.  3-  Tt  in.  long:  coryrnha 
lome,  3  A  in,  acroaa:  fr.  ovoid,  ljin.  long.  Cent.  China.  —  P.  flUptirn, 
Wjfllintff.1  is  Kriobotrya  clliptit-a,  I.indl.,  a  IlimaUyan  species  not  in 
rult.  in  this  rountry  — /".  jnnonicn,  NicbnU^Eriobutrya  japonira. 
—P.  parnfiUia.  Schnrid.  Shrub,  to  »l  ft.:  lvs.  elliptic,  long-acumi- 
nate, serrulate,  nrmrly  glabrous.  1  'i  2  in.  long:  lis.  2  3  on  filiform 
"  i  1-2  in.  k>tm:  fr.  ovoid,  ».-arl«-t.  Win,  Ion*. 

Alfred  Ukuhkh. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY,  HORTICULTURAL.  As  a  means 
of  description  and  of  record,  photography  is  of  great 
importance  to  horticulture  in  all  its  branched.  A  refer- 
ence to  newspapers,  magazines,  and  to  trade  catalogues 
of  the  day  shows  an  almost  universal  use  of  the  "half- 
tone" engraving  process;  and  these  engravings  are 
merdv  photographs  transferred  to  a  copper  plate,  and 
bv  means  of  minute  chemically-etched  dote  given  a 
printing  surface  for  the  typographic  press.  Many 
other  illustrations— notably  many  in  this  Cyclopedia 
—are  adapted  from  or  drawn  directly  from  photo- 
graphs, being  then  engraved  by  another  photographic 
etching  process  on  hard  zinc.  Other  processes  are  now 
employed,  as  yet  principally  for  newspaper  use,  which 
transfer  much  of  trie  beauty  of  the  photograph  through 
the  photogravure  method.  As  will  be  noted  farther  on 
m  this  article,  there  is  also  act  ual  photography  in  colors 
now  available.  To  a  limited  and  decreasing  extent, 
photographs  are  also  printed  on  the  prepared  surface 
of  boxwood  blocks,  and  used  in  lieu  of  a  drawing  as  a 
sketch  for  the  wood-engraver. 

Every  experiment  station  and  agricultural  college 
nods  in  photography  an  indispensable  adjunct  both  to 
it*  records  and  to  its  descriptive  work.  For  the  botanist, 
photography  provides  both  an  uniquely  accurate  means 
of  recording  plant  details,  and  of  portraying  the  appear- 
ance of  the  growing  plant  in  its  habitat.  A  photographic 
herbarium  is  an  excellent  supplement  to  the  usual  dried 
specimens  of  the  botanist.  Some  of  the  larger  nursery 
and  seed  establishments  are  also  coming  to  maintain 
f-rj'-t.^nphic  equipment*.  111  OToVk  thai  fhtj  HIM 
readily  preserve  views  of  the  varieties  which  it  u 
doured  to  advertise. 

In  horticultural  journalism,  photography  is  of  prime 
importance.  In  advanced  collegiate  institutions  and 
at  the  meetings  of  various  progressive  horticultural 
societies  and  institutes,  the  presentation  of  photographs 
by  means  of  the  stcreopticon  is  found  to  be  of  enor- 
mous advantage,  and  the  teaching  or  entertainment  U 
made  more  efficient  through  this  means.  Recently,  tho 
motion-picture  camera,  through  the  use  of  which  in 
connection  with  suitable  projecting  apparatus,  opera- 
twos  in  the  field  are  presented  a  close  simulation  of 
actual  life,  has  been  availed  of  to  advantage.  For 
example,  a  "film"  of  considerable  length  records  all 
the  operations  attendant  upon  the  planting,  cultiva- 
tion and  marketing  or  preserving  of  asparagus  in  the 
large  areas  devoted  in  California  to  the  culture  of  that 
vegetable.  A  drama  has  been  "staged"  at  a  great 
dadiolus  farm,  and  one  rather  grotesque  film  inge- 
niously recorded  the  seemingly  accelerated  growth  of  an 
unfolding  lily  and  of  a  rose  in  the  process  of  opening. 

all  branches  of  horticultural  activity  are 
with  photography,  and  the  progressive 
dealing  with  horticultural  problems  in  an 
educational  institution,  or  handling  the  government's 
money  in  the  experiment-station  work?  must  l>e  able  to 
practise  at  least  some  one  photographic  method  with  a 
lair  degree  of  proficiency,  if  he  is  to  accomplish  the 
best  results. 

An  horticultural  photography  differs  essentially 
from  the  line  of  work  in  which  the  ordinary  portrait 
photographer  is  engaged,  some  special  skill  and  certain 
items  of  equipment  are  desirable  for  the  tradesman,  or 
experimenter,  or  teacher  who  wants  to  make  his  illus- 
tration effective-  Those  who  deal  with  many  photo- 
uraphg  from  many  "artists,"  come  to  know  the  thor- 
oughly inadequate  work  of  the  ordinary  professional, 
*ho  is  fitted  both  as  to  equipment  and  skill  only  for  the 
picturing  of  the  human  face  and  form.  Not  once  in 
twenty  times  does  satisfactory  and  efficient  horticul- 
tural photographic  work  come  from  the  professional ; 
and,  therefore,  the  horticultural  instructor  or  trades- 
man is  best  served  by  taking  up  photography  in  an 
independent  manner,  if  he  gives  the  subject  adequate 


Apparatus. 

b  or  views  outdoors  of  trees,  plants,  and  the  like,  any 
view  camera  of  the  regulation  or  of  the  "folding"  type 
will  answer,  although,  as  it  is  often  desirable  to  obtain 
relatively  large  details  of  fruits  or  flowers  or  plants  in 
*xtu,  a  bellows  of  more  than  the  usual  focal  capacity  or 
length  is  preferred.  The  modern  "long-focus"  cameras 
are  suitable,  and  the  size  most  used  bv  horticulturists 
is  that  taking  a  plate  5  by  7  inches  in  dimensions.  For 
such  size  a  rectilinear  lens  with  a  focal  length  of  7  or  8 
inches  is  advisable;  and  if  one  of  the  two  lenses  form- 
ing the  combination  is  available  as  an  objective  of 
about  double  the  focal  length  of  the  combination,  and 
the  camera  is  provided  with  a  bellows  which  draws  out 
Beveral  inches  lieyond  the  focal  length  of  this  single 
lens,  much  facility  in  operation  is  provided.  Any  of 
the  modern  high-class  view  lenses  are  suitable,  and 
those  of  the  anastigmatic  type,  which  are  not  only 
rectilinear  but  also  render  views  in  a  flat  and  correct 
perspective,  are  preferable.  It  need  not  be  assumed, 
however,  that  the  very  highest-grade  lens  is  essential, 
for  in  the  hands  of  a  thoughtful  and  reasonably  skilful 
operator,  an  ordinary  rectilinear  lens,  costing,  for  the 
size  mentioned,  but  S15  or  $20,  will  often  do  satis- 
factory work.  Whatever  lens  is  used,  it  should  bo 
fitted  into  a  quick-working  shutter,  as  outdoor  expo- 
sures, with  modern  rapid  plates,  must  be  made  in 
small  fractions  of  a  second.  The  shutter,  it  may  be 
explained  to  the  unacquainted  reader,  is  merely  a  con- 
venient device  for  opening  and  closing  the  lens  to  the 
light  for  the  interval  of  time  desired  by  the  photog- 
rapher. 

As  there  is  frequent  misconception  of  the  work  done 
by  a  lens,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  suggest  to  the  inquir- 
ing horticultural  photographer  an  investigation  on  his 
own  account.  The  Photo-Miniature  No.  140,  "Lens 
Facts  You  Should  Know,"  is  a  brief,  clear,  and  concise 
statement  of  the  principles,  properties,  and  construc- 
tion of  lenses,  which  may  lie  consulted  to  advantage. 
The  focal  length  of  any  lens,  in  connection  with  the 
size  of  the  plate  upon  which  it  is  to  be  used,  determines 
the  angle  and  amount  of  view  included.  The  human 
eye  is  a  lens  of  about  16  inches  focal  length,  and  to  have 
a  photograph  render  perspective  as  seen  bv  the  average 
eve,  an  objective  of  the  same  focal  length  is  required. 
Thus,  on  a  5  by  7  plate,  a  lens  of  8  inches  focal  length 
will  include  twice  as  much  in  the  view,  and  show  it  in 
half  the  size  as  seen  by  the  eye.  This  forced  perspec- 
tive is  sometimes  desirable  and  sometimes  unpleasant. 
If  the  8-inch  lens  is  composed  of  two  elements  on  what  is 
known  as  the  symmetrical  plan,  the  rear  element  may 
usually  be  used  alone  (by  screwing  out  the  front  lens), 
and  it  will  have  approximately  double  the  focus  of 
the  combination.  This  will  give  about  the  perspective 
seen  by  the  human  eye,  and  will  need  to  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  a  bellows  of  at  least  the  same  length  or 
"draw"  as  the  focal  length  of  the  lens.  Some  of  the 
high-grade  lenses  arc  now  made  on  what  is  termed  the 
"convertible"  plan,  each  of  the  two  elements  being  of 
a  different  focal  length.  Thus  a  certain  lens  which  as 
a  whole  is  of  7 1  2  inches  focus,  includes  one  element 
of  12  inches  focus  and  one  element  of  18  inches  focus. 
Either  of  these  single  lenses,  or  the  combination,  may 
be  used  separately,  so  that  from  a  given  position  three 
views,  including  proportions  differing  as  5,  8,  and  12, 
mav  be  made. 

To  photograph  an  object  in  natural  size,  the  double 
lens  is  preferable.  If  the  lens  is  of  8  inches  focus,  it 
will  give  natural  size  when  placed  equidistant  between 
the  object  and  the  ground-glass  focusing-screen  of  tho 
camera,  at  double  its  focal  length.  Thus  the  bellows 
would  nis-d  to  be  drawn  out  so  as  to  have  16  inches 
between  the  ground-glass  and  the  lens,  while  the  object 
to  be  photographed  should  be  maintained  in  position 
16  inches  from  the  lens. 

A  tripod,  capable  of  adjustment  as  to  height,  and  of 
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sufficient  rigidity  to  sustain  the  camera  in  a  moder- 
ately high  wind,  is  easily  obtained.  The  cheaper  forms 
are  fairly  efficient,  but  the  photographer  who  has  much 
traveling  to  do  finds  it  preferable  to  obtain  one  of  the 
more  expensive  and  carefully  fitted  types,  which  fold 
into  a  smaller  compass. 

For  indoor  wortc,  including  the  making  of  photo- 
graphs of  fruits,  flowers,  or  plants  in  large  detail,  a 
special  form  of  camera-stand  is  very  desirable.  One 
arranged  so  that  the  camera  may  lie  maintained  in  an 
inclined  or  nearly  vertical  plane,  while  the  object  to  be 
photographed  rests  on  a  plate-glass  cxposing-stand  in 
front  of  the  lens,  gives  great  facility  and  ease  of  opera- 
tion, and  does  away  with  many  difficulties  of  illumina- 
tion. A  few  experiment  stations  possess  devices  of  this 
kind.  A  form  which  has  l>een  found  exceedingly 
satisfactory  inpractice  is  described  in  an  out-of-print 
numljer  of  The  Photo-Miniature,  "Photographing 
Flowers  and  Trees,"  and  is  here  reprinted  by  permis- 
sion in  Figs.  2924  and  2925,  showing  the  camera-stand 
both  as  arranged  for  horizontal  and  for  vertical  work. 


All  the  apparatus  above  mentioned  is  applicable  to 
color-photography  by  the  Lumiere  method,  as  herein- 
after sketched;  but  motion-picture  photography  re- 
quires apparatus  peculiar  to  itself. 

Under  certain  conditions,  the  use  of  the  "flashlight" 
methods  may  be  advantageous  in  horticultural  photog- 
raphy; as,  when  an  outdoor  object  must  be  obtained  at 
night,  or  indoors  where  a  flower  may  wilt  under  pro- 
longed exposure.  Flashlight  processes  depend  upon  t  ho 
explosion  or  the  rapid  combustion  of  certain  metals — 
as  magnesium — which,  cither  alone  or  in  combination 
with  oxygen-giving  chemicals,  produce  a  light  of  great 
brightness  and  high  actinic  power  for  an  instant. 
Further  information  upon  flashlight  may  l»e  found  in 


2934.  Adjustable  camera-stand,  horiiontal  position. 

In  operation  with  this  device  the  flower,  fruit,  or  plant 
to  be  photographed  is  laid  upon  or  placed  in  front  of 
the  plate-glass  stand,  and  the  camera,  fastened  by  its 
tripod  screw  upon  a  movable  bed,  is  adjusted  as  a 
whole,  or  through  its  bellows,  until  the  desired  size 
and  focus  are  secured.  The  background  may  be  varied 
as  desired  by  cardboards  or  cloths  placed  out  of  focus 
in  relation  to  the  plate-glass  stand.  The  camera-stand 
is  mounted  on  casters,  so  that  it  may  be  readily 
moved  alxiut  to  secure  the  most  favorable  lighting. 
Objects  which  can  l*est  be  handled  on  a  horizontal 
plane  may  Ik*  disposed  somewhat  as  shown  in  Fig. 
2924.  For  work  of  this  sort  a  north  side-light  is  found 
vastly  preferable  to  the  conventional  sky-light.  A 
greater  mistake  in  the  equipment  of  a  studio  for  horti- 
cultural work  could  not  l>e  made  than  to  provide  the 
sky-light  deemed  essential  by  old-fashioned  professional 
photographers,  although  now  happily  abandoned  by 
the  more  progressive  workers  for  a  "single-slant"  light, 
which  gives  far  Itetter  results.  There  should  be  pro- 
vided in  the  workroom  of  the  horticultural  photog- 
rapher several  g«x>d  reflecting  surfaces,  so  that  the 
side  of  the  object  opiKisite  the  main  source  of  light 
may  be  pro|>crly  illuminated. 


2925.  Adjustable  camera-stand,  vertical  position. 

The  Photo- Miniature  No.  135,  "Flashlight  Photog- 
raphy." 

The  horticultural  photographer  also  requires  an 
outfit  for  developing  and  printing:  but  as  this  iiia> 
be  conventional,  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  discuss 
it  here. 

Platen  and  color~t<alucs. 

As  practically  all  horticultural  photography  has  to 
do  with  the  tints  of  growing  things,  the  well-known 
color  inaccuracy  of  the  ordinary  dry-plate  is  a  serious 
disadvantage.  The  ordinary  plate  responds  most 
actively  to  the  rays  at  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum, 
and  is  very  sluggish  in  taking  an  impression  from  green, 
yellow  and  red,  the  latter  color,  indeed,  Ix'ing  rendered 
practically  the  same  as  black.  Yellow,  which  in  actual 
color-value  is  on  a  |>ar  with  light  blue,  and  sometimes 
to  the  eye  seemingly  more  intense  than  white,  is  ren- 
dered by  the  ordinary  plate  as  a  dark  color,  as  all 
operators  who  have  photographed  yellow  roses,  yellow 
apples,  yellow  plums,  and  the  like,  will  have  observed- 
Fortunately,  there  are  available  photographic  plates, 
known  as  Lsochromatic  or  orthochrnmatic  plates, 
which,  to  a  certain  extent,  correct  these  difficulties; 
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and  the  skilful  operator  may,  by  the  use  of  the  proper 
pla'.e  and  in  so  rue  cases  a  suitable  ray-filter,  give 
approximately  correct  values  to  all  the  colors  of  the 
spectrum.  For  all  ordinary  horticultural  uses,  when 
blue  and  yellow  are  not  found  in  the  same  subject,  the 
rummrrrial  <  >rt  hoehromat  ic  or  tsochromatu-  plates  of 
the  most  rapid  speed  are  satisfactory.  These  give  to 
yellow  its  proper  value,  at  the  same  time  improving 
the  rendering  of  the  green  foliage  and  slightly  increas- 
ing the  truth  of  representation  in  pink,  lavender,  and 
the  lighter  red  shades. 

It  is  very  much  better,  then,  for  the  photographer 
who  has  to  do  with  horticultural  work  to  confine  him- 
self exclusively  to  these  plates  for  all  his  work.  If  he 
has  a  subject  including  blue  flowers,  the  especial  activ- 
ity of  the  blue  rays,  which  otherwise  would  render  the 
photographic  impression  as  intense  as  if  the  object  was 
white,  can  be  restrained  by  a  suitable  ray-filter,  which 
is  applied  in  front  of  the  lens.  This  ray-filter  is  either 
a  glass  cell  filled  with  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  potas- 
sium bichromate,  or  a  piece  of  plane  optical  glass 
covered  with  a  suitably  stained  collodion  film  sealed 
with  another  optical  glass  and  provided  with  a  con- 
venient mounting  for  slipping  on  the  lens.  (Such  ray- 
filters  may  be  commercially  obtained  at  small  cost,  but 


ought  to  be  known  to  be  adequate  for  the  . 
plate  to  be  used.)  With  this  ray-filter  and  the  plate 
before  alluded  to,  the  yellow  is  slightly  over-valued,  but 
the  blue  is  given  its  proper  relation.  The  beauty  of  out- 
door photographs  is  vastly  increased  by  the  use  of  the 
plat*  and  ray-filter  mentioned,  because  a  proper  color- 
value  is  given  to  the  sky,  and  the  cloud-forms  are 
preserved  in  all  their  attractiveness.  If  the  subject  is  a 
heavily  loaded  peach  tree,  for  example,  the  accentua- 
tion of  the  .yellow,  brought  about  by  the  use  of  the 
ray-filter,  will  give  a  needed  slight  exaggeration  of  color- 
value  to  the  fruit,  which,  under  treatment  by  an  ordi- 
nary plate,  will  be  almost  indistinguishable  from  the 
mass  of  foliage.  With  the  usual  ray-filter  the  exposure 
required  is  practically  trebled.  In  this  Cyclopedia, 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  ort  hochromat  ic  plates 
in  photographing  many  of  the  subjects.  The  carna- 
tions, Plate  XXII.  Vol.  II,  show  a  variety  of  shades 
properly  rendered  bv  the  means  indicated.  The  grape- 
fruit, Hate  L,  Vol.  Ill,  is  an  example  of  the  use  of  the 
ray-filter  also  to  obtain  the  full  color-value  of  the  fruit. 

A  difficulty  known  in  photographic  practice  as 
halation  must  also  be  counteracted  if  the  fine  detail  of 
subjects  involving  much  light  is  to  be  preserved.  Hala- 
tion is  caused  by  the  reflection  of  brilliantly  lighted 
objects  from  the  back  of  the  glass  plate  carrying  the 
sensitive  emulsion.  Light  possesses  enormous  velocity, 
and  there  is  an  almost  inconceivably  rapid  play  back 
and  forth  between  the  two  surfaces  of  the  glass  plate, 
which  is  covered  only  on  its  face  by  the  sensitive 
photographic  emulsion.  This  results  in  a  thickening 
of  all  the  finer  lines  which  should  be  rendered  in  the 
positive  as  white.  It  may  be  counteracted  by  "back- 
ing" the  plate  with  a  composition  which  will  absorb 
all  the  rays  of  light  that  pass  through  the  emulsion  on 
the  face;  but  in  current  practice  a  slightly  less  ade- 
quate and  much  more  convenient  prevention  of  hala- 
tion is  secured  in  the  use  of  what  are  known  as  "doublo- 
eoataT  plates.  A  "alow"  emuLsion,  first  coated  on  the 
plate,  is  covered  by  a  "fast"  emulsion,  with  the  effect 
absorbing  into  the  under-coating,  in  exposure,  the 
overplus  of  light.  These  plates,  incidentally,  also  give 
ereater  latitude  of  exposure,  and  their  use.  is  recom- 
mended, with  the  provision  that  both  coatings  should 
by  all  means  be  orthochromatic. 

Even  with  the  aid  of  the  isochromatic  plate  and  the 
jay-filter,  the  photography  of  shades  of  red  is  difficult, 
^use  of  the  lack  of  actinic  or  chemical  quality  in  the 
W>  rays  of  the  spectrum.  In  practice  it  is  found  neces- 


«ry  to  give  a  very  much  prolonged  exposure  to  objects 
containing  red,  and  then  to  restrain  the  o 


over-exposure 


upon  development  by  means  of  a  suitably  compounded 
developing  solution. 

Lamttrn  didu. 

A  lantern-slide  is  a  positive  on  glass,  and  therefore 
is  made  from  a  negative.  It  is  made  preferably  on  a 
special  plate,  much  slower  than  the  regular  photographic 
dry-plate,  because  coated  with  silver  chloride  rather 
than  a  silver  bromide  emulsion.  The  slide  is  usually 
faced  with  a  paper  mask,  so  as  to  include  only  the 
desired  portions  of  the  picture,  and  protected  by  a 
cover  glass.  Negatives  of  any*  size  may  be  used  if  a 
suitable  arrangement  is  provided  for  reduction.  This 
can  readily  be  arranged  by  an  adaptation  of  the  camera- 
stand  illustrated  in  Fig.  2924.  A  pair  of  light  bars  is 
added,  running  from  the  top  of  the  plate-glass  frame 
to  a  support  at  the  other  end  of  the  stand,  and  a  piece 
of  heavy  muslin  or  light  canvas  thrown  over  this  serves 
to  exclude  the  excess  of  light.  A  ground-glass  frame  is 
added  back  of  the  plate-glass,  which  latter  is  removed 
to  give  place  to  a  turn-table  arrangement,  made  to 
take  and  hold  negatives  of  various  sues.  In  practice, 
the  ground-glass  end  is  turned  toward  the  strong  light, 
the  negative  to  be  used  is  adjusted  in  the  turn-table, 
and  the  image  focused  in  the  camera  as  usual.  The 
5  by  7  size  largely  used  by  horticulturists  is  in  just  the 
right  proportion  for  the  ordinary'  lantern-plate  of 
American  practice,  which  is  3^  by  4  inches.  Slides 
may  also  be  made  by  contact,  if  the  negative  to  be  used 
is  of  suitable  size.  The  familiar  4  by  5, 3.'  i  by  VA,  and 
by  4)i  hand-camera  films  are  often  so  used,  being 
placed  in  contact  with  a  lantern-plate  in  an  ordinary 
printing-frame,  and  given  a  short  exposure  to  an  artifi- 
cial light.  Such  slides  are  seldom  of  good  quality. 

If  it  is  required  to  make  lantern-slides  from  diagrams, 
engravings  or  any  positive  material,  a  negative  is  first 
prepared,  for  making  which  the  vertical  position  of  the 
camera-stand  (Fig.  2925)  is  very  convenient.  For  many 
diagrams  and  for  most  "reading  slides,"  there  is  much 
advantage  in  making  the  slide  directly  without  the 
intervention  of  a  negative,  with  the  result  that  the 
letters  or  lines  are  shown  as  clear  glass.  The  audience 
sees  only  the  message  or  object,  the  background  being 
dark;  and  the  excessive  light  reflection,  tending  to  tire 
the  eyes,  is  avoided. 

In  making  lantern-slides,  it  is  important  to  learn  the 
proper  exposure,  for  errors  in  exposure  cannot  be  cor- 
rected in  development  to  any  great  extent.  The  care- 
ful worker  will  expose  several  plates  upon  the  same 
Bubject,  give  all  the  same  development,  and  act  upon 
the  experience  thus  gained.  The  standard  all  too  often 
accepted  by  those  who  use  lantern-slides  is  unfor- 
tunately low.  Manufacturers  competing  wholly  on  the 
lowest  price  basis  have  accustomed  even  thoughtful 
persons  to  think  their  productions  adequate,  instead 
of  which  they  are  unfortunate,  because  they 
rather  than  reproduce  the  object  to  be  shown. 

Lanterns  for  projecting  these  slides  are  now 
convenient,  and  cheap.  One  form,  available  wherever 
access  may  lie  had  to  an  electric-light  socket,  can  be 
carried  in  a  small  case  and  set  up  for  use  in  less  than 
ten  minutes.  It  perfectly  projects  an  image  up  to  6 
or  8  feet  in  diameter,  ana  is  without  complications. 
Built  of  aluminum,  it  is  solid  and  durable,  and  its  cost 
is  but  one-fourth  that  of  former  apparatus. 

Colored  lantern-slides. 

The  value  of  a  good  lantern-slide  is  in 
than  tenfold  if  the  slide  is  so  colored  as  to  i 
the  screen  the  object  or  scene  in  natural  hues.  It  is  not 
difficult,  with  suitable  knowledge  and  sufficient  prac- 
tice, so  to  tint  the  lantern-slide  as  to  accomplish  this 
object,  and  there  are  a  number  of  notably  successful 
colorists  whose  work  has  given  information  and  pleasure 
to  thousands. 

In  practice,  if  a  lantern-slide  is  to  be  colored,  it  ia 
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usually  mode  slightly  less  dense  or  "contrasty"  than 
if  it  is  to  be  shown  without  color.  A  photographer's 
retouching  Btand,  which  excludes  light  from  the  eyes 
of  the  worker  and  reflects  light  through  the  ground- 
glass  and  also  through  the  slide  to  lie  colored,  is  needed. 
Coloring  is  effected  by  means  of  the  use  of  dyes  and 
stains  of  various  characters,  usually  obtainable  in  the 
market.  The  color  is  applied  by  the  use  of  brushes  of 
varying  sizes.  The  capable  worker  constantly  compares 
the  result  of  his  efforts,  either  with  standard  slides  of 
high  quality  or  through  projection  upon  a  screen  by 
means  of  a  small  lantern. 

One  reason  why  colored  lantern-slides  arc  so  much 
more  effective  than  those  uncolored  is  in  their  exclusion 
of  excessive  light,  which  tends  to  dazzle  and  weary  the 
eyes  of  the  spectator,  as  previously  suggested.  Thus 
a  skv  is  blue  and  agreeable  rather  than  white  and 
dazzling. 

Transparent  colors  must  be  exclusively  employed, 
inasmuch  as  the  effect  to  be  obtained  on  the  screen 
through  projection  is  wholly  that  of  transmitted  light, 
and  not  by  reflection. 

The  use  of  lantern-slides  in  general  and  of  colored 
slides  in  particular  for  educational  purposes  has  been 
greatly  fostered  by  the  action  of  several  states  in 
establishing  departments  of  visual  instruction,  in 
which  are  grouped  collections  of  carefully  made  lan- 
tern-slides  upon  various  subjects,  frequently  available 
to  residents  of  the  particular  states  without  other 
charge  than  transportation  and  a  responsibility  for 
damage.  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Washington, 
Illinois,  and  Kansas  are  known  to  maintain  auch 


Motion-picture  j>hoUtgraphy. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  recent  development 
of  motion-picture  photography.  Motion-pictures  are 
at  present  being  viewed  by  many  millions  of  persons 
daily  in  the  various  centers  of  population  in  the  United 
States,  but  as  yet  little  organized  effort  has  been  put 
forth  for  preparing  motion-pictures  primarily  for 
educational  purposes.  Through  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
national  parks  are  brought  into  notice  by  means  of 
motion-picture  films;  and  it  is  probable  that  a  motion- 
picture  outfit,  both  for  the  making  of  the  exposures 
and  for  the  proper  display  of  the  result,  will  shortly 
become  an  essential  factor  in  connection  with  any 
modern  educational  institution.  Particularly  in  refer- 
ence to  horticulture  is  it  probable  that  the  motion- 
picture  will  show  to  advantage  orchard  and  planting 
operations  and  the  growing  of  great  crops  (as  before 
mentioned  in  connection  with  asparagus,  lor  example), 
and  similarly  will  teach  quickly  and  entertainingly 
many  things  now  less  adequately  presented. 

Photography  in  natural  colors. 

Many  investigators  have  worked  on  this  problem, 
but  without  what  might  be  called  reasonable  and  avail- 
able success,  until,  in  1907,  the  Lumiere  brothers,  acute 
opticians  and  plate  manufacturers  at  Lyons,  France, 
painstakingly  developed  what  is  known  as  the  auto- 
chrome  process.  This  process  uses  the  known  but 
unappreciated  fact  that  color  is  not  an  inherent  prop- 
erty of  matter,  but  a  sensation  of  the  eve  relating  wholly 
to  the  character  of  light  reflected  from  any  object. 
Exceedingly  minute  particles  of  nearly  transparent 
starch,  colored  to  three  primary  hues,  arc  intermingled 
and  spread  in  a  single  layer  over  the  surface  of  a  glass 
plate,  and  upon  this  layer  there  is  coated  a  sensitive 
and  so-called  panchromatic  photographic  emulsion. 
These  minute  starch  particles,  averaging  about  5.000.- 
000  to  the  square  inch,  ^rve  when  the  prepared  plate 
is  exposed  glass  side  to  the  object  (contrary  to  the  usual 
practice)  to  separate  or  screen  out  the  reflections  from 
the  object  transmitting  certain  intensities  relating  to 


the  colors  then  expressed  in  that  particular  lif 
from  a  red  rose  with  green  leaves,  light  is 
through  these  dots  to  the  effect  that  the  underlying 
photographic  emulsion  is  suitably  affected  for  the  pur- 
pose in  mind.  After  exjsjsure  there  occurs  a  process 
of  development  and  re-development  which  removes 
most  of  the  photographic  emulsion  save  such  as  marks 
out  the  delineation  of  the  object  as  depicted  by  the 
lens,  and  as  will  serve  to  obscure  the  colors  not  wanted. 

Under  favorable  conditions,  the  effect  is  an  actual 
photograph  in  color  upon  a  glass  plate  or  transparency, 
which  must  be  viewed  as  such  by  transmitted  light 
suitably  reflected  from  a  white  cloud  or  a  white  sur- 
face. If  the  light  used  in  reflection  has  a  differing 
spectrum  from  that  used  in  the  making  of  the  view, 
the  colors  will  not  be  seen  as  they  were  when  the 
photograph  was  taken. 

As  yet  no  means  have  been  devised  for  adequately 
duplicating  these  transparencies  on  glass,  which, 
therefore,  while  very  beautiful  when  properly  made  and 
viewed,  serve  rather  as  color  memoranda  or  records 
than  for  the  reproductive  purpose  conceived  of  an 
ordinary  photograph. 

In  this  book  use  has  I  n  made  of  the  autochrome 

for  obtaining  the  color  records  upon  which  the  various 
color  plates  have  been  produced.  For  example,  Plate 
VIII,  Vol.  I,  showing  the  York  Imperial  apple,  is  a 
successful  reproduction  of  an  autochrome,  as  also  is 
Plate  XX,  showing  hardy  bulbs  in  full  color,  and 
Plate  XXV,  celery,  showing  current  commercial  prac- 
tice in  exact  color. 

These  autochromes  are  relatively  expensive  to  make, 
but  require  only  a  special  ray-filter  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  camera  equipment.  With  autochrome  plates 
the  careful  worker  is  able  to  obtain  many  important 
and  delightful  records. 

Inasmuch  as  the  autochrome  is  viewed  with  success 
only  by  transmitted  light,  it  early  occurred  to  those 
working  in  this  method  to  propose  the  autochrome  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  a  perfectly  colored  lantern-slide. 
Several  collections  have  been  made  which  show  in  an 
exceedingly  beautiful  manner  great  scenery,  portraits, 
and  the  like,  but  the  disadvantages  encountered  are  to 
the  effect  that  inasmuch  as  the  autochrome  is  much 
less  transparent  than  the  average  lantern -slide,  it  can- 
not 1h»  shown  with  success  in  connection  either  with  an 
uncolored  or  a  colored  lantern-slide.  If  autochrome 
lantern-slides  are  grouped  together  and  shown  in  a 
relatively  small  image  with  a  very  intense  light  (pref- 
erably that  of  the  electric  arc  only),  the  result  is 
excellent . 

Other  methods  said  to  accomplish  color  photography 
spring  up  from  time  to  time.  So  far,  however,  not  one 
of  them  has  been  found  to  be  of  a  permanently  valuable 
and  desirable  character,  or  in  any  sense  equal  to  the 
autochrome,  which  in  itself  is  rather  inadequate. 

The  use  of  photography  in  relation  to  horticultural 
education  and  merchandising  is  merely  in  its  infancy. 
It  is  probable  that  greatly  improved  methods  of  re- 
production will  permit  of  the  more  extensive  and  more 
effective  use  of  photographs,  and  it  seems  certain  tliat 
the  moving-picture  will  assume  a  much  greater  impor- 
tance in  educational,  philanthropic,  and  coinmerical 
practice.  Acquaintance  with  photography  is,  there- 
fore, likely  to  prove  of  increasing  value  to  the  horti- 
culturist, j.  Horace  McFarlajtd. 

PHOTOSYNTHESIS.  Green  plants  exposed  to 
sunlight  at  a  growing  temperature  are  able  to  manu- 
facture organic  food  substances,  that  is,  carbohydrates. 
The  term  photosynthesis,  derived  from  Greek  words 
signifying  "light"  and  "putting  together."  is  applied  to 
this  process  of  food  manufacture.  Green  plants  manu- 
facture not  only  their  own  food  carlsihydratcs  but  also 
are  the  sources' of  practically  all  of  the  organic  matter 
which  may  eventually  furnish  food  for  both  plants  and 
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animals.  It  niay  be  said,  therefore,  that  life  today  is 
dependent  upon  the  green  leaf.  The  first  carbon-con- 
taining compound  made  is  a  relatively  simple  sub- 
ctance,  but  the  first  recognisable  material  is  sugar.  The 
crude  materials  out  of  which  organic  substance  is  made 
in  the  cells  of  the  green  tissues  are  CO}  (carbon  dioxide) 
and  water.  The  leaf  green,  chlorophyl,  and  the  pro- 
toplasm of  the  cell  may  be  regarded  as  the  important 
mechanism,  while  the  source  of  energy  for  the  chemical 
change  induced  is  radiant  energy,  light.  Air  ordinardy 
contains  about  .03  per  cent  of  CO},  yet  the  ordinary 
green  plant  obtains  all  of  its  carbon  for  the  making  of 
organic  matter  from  this  extremely  small  quantity  in 
the  atmosphere.  The  chlorophyl  is  important  inasmuch 
as  it  absorbs  the  radiant  energy  which  is  directly  or 
indirectly  responsible  for  the  process.  Chlorophyl  is  dis- 
tributed within  the  cells  in  definite  granules,  or  small 
bodies,  protoplasmic  in  nature,  commonly  ovoidal  in 
form.  The  light  absorbed  is  hirgely  from  the  red  or 
red-orange  portion  of  the  spectrum.  It  is  possible  that 
the  energy  so  derived  is  first  transformed  into  electrical 
energy,  yet  little  is  known  ujxm  this  point.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  green  plants  are  unable  to  utilize 
energy  derived,  for  example,  from  the  absorption  of 
heat.  The  process  may  be  briefly  pictured  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  The  cell-sap  absorl*  the  CO,  which 
diffuses  into  the  tissues  from  the  air.  By  means  of 
the  energy  absorbed  by  the  chlorophyl  bodies,  within 
the  ceils,  the  CO-  is  supposed  to  be  reduced  to  CO 
(carbon  monoxide),  and  the  same  means  resolves  the 
aster  into  its  constituents.  The  products  of  these 
molecular  changes  form  new  substances,  perhaps  for- 
maldehyde (CH}0)  and  oxygen  (O}).  The  formation 
of  formaldehyde  is  still  somewhat  uncertain ;  but  in 
any  case  sugar  is  soon  recognized.  In  all  proliability 
the  formaldehyde  molecules  are  immediately  condensed 
to  sugar  (C»Hi}0().  It  will  be  noted  that  the  surplus 
oxygen  is  in  reality  a  by-product  and  daring  active 
pootoeyn thesis  it  is  produced  in  such  quantity  as  to  be 
actively  eliminated  from  the  plant  bv  diffusion.  The 
u?ual  test  for  photosynthesis  is  carried  out  by  counting 
the  bubbles  given  off  from  the  cut  stem  of  a  water 
plant  exposed  to  sunlight  in  a  well-aerated  vessel  of 
spring-water.  The  content  of  oxygen  in  these  bubbles 
is  greater  than  that  of  normal  air,  and  the  rate  of 
buWJe-production  is  a  fair  estimate  of  the  rate  of 
photo-synthesis. 

As  a  rule  the  sugar  formed  in  the  leaf  does  not 
accumulate  to  any  large  extent,  but  is  transformed  into 
starch.  Some  of  the  sugar,  however,  niay  tie  immedi- 
ately diffused  to  other  cells  or  "transported,"  supplying 
the  needs  of  this  substance  in  growth.  The  starch  which 
is  deposited  is  in  the  form  of  insoluble  granules,  and 
the  formation  of  these  bodies  on  exposure  of  the  green 
»"•»•'  to  sunlight  is  so  rapid  as  to  make  it  possible  in  some 
cases  to  use  starch  formation  as  an  index  to  rate  of 
photosynthesis.  During  the  night,  when  no  photo- 
thesis  occurs,  the  transformation  and  removal  of 
starch  usually  goes  on  rapidly,  so  that  within  an 
interval  of  twelve  hours  most  of  that  formed  during 
the  day  seems  to  have  disappeared  from  the  leaf.  It  is, 
m  fact,  changed  to  sugar  prior  to  transportation  but 
raay  be  removed  to  other  organs  of  the  plant,  as,  for 
example,  to  fleshv  roots  or  tubers,  where  it  may  again 
b?  converted  into  starch,  accumulating  at  times  to  a 
wry  considerable  extent. 

Photosynthesis  is  most  rapid  under  those  conditions 
of  temperature  which  are  favorable  for  growth.  Under 
wrong  light  and  favorable  temperature,  however,  a 
dight  increase  in  the  amount  of  CO}  gives  a  higher  rate 
of  rtarch-production.  The  presence  in  the  leaf  or  stem 
of  other  color  bodies,  such  as  browns  and  reds,  is  no 
indication  that  chlorophyl  is  absent,  As  a  matter  of 
fvt,  chlorophyl  is  generally  present  in  such  cases,  but 
™»y  be  veiled  by  the  more  prominent  color.  In  showy 
flowers,  however,   chlorophyl  seldom  occurs.  Pho- 
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tosynthesis  is  inhibited  by  any  condition  affecting 
the  general  health  of  the  plant,  and  it  is  low  during 
cold  and  dark  weather.  The  larger  number  of  plants 
are  most  active  in  the  brightest  sunlight,  but  certain 
shade-loving  species  arc  injured  by  such  cx]>osurc8,  and 
are  adjusted  to  conditions  of  halfahade,  such  as  obtain 
in  the  shade  of  trees  or  bushes.        B.  M .  Duogar. 

PHRAGMlTES  (Greek,  growing  in  hedges,  apparently 
from  it*  hedge-like  growth  along  ditches).  Graminex. 
Large  grasses,  useful  for  planting  in  wet  places. 

Tall  stout  perennials  with  long  running  rootstocks, 
strong  culms  and  terminal  panicles  with  the  aspect  of 
Arundo:  spikelets  3-7-fld.  Differs  from  Arundo  chiefly 
in  having  glabrous  sharp-pointed  not  bifid  lemmas,  the 
long  hairs  confined  to  the  rachilla-jointa,  and  in  that 
the  lowest  floret  is  staminatc.— Species  3,  1  in  Trop. 
Asia,  1  in  S.  Amcr.  and  1,  our  species,  cosmopolitan. 

communis,  Trin.  (P.  vulMns,  BSP).  Common 
Reed.  Culm  usually  8-10  ft.  high:  lvs.  1-2  in.  wide. 
Marshes  and  along  edges  of  ponds.  Dept.  Agric,  Div. 
Agrost.,  Hull.  No.  20:126.  Gn.  31,  p.  33— The  orna- 
mental feathery  drooping  panicles  appear  in  late  sum- 
mer or  autumn.  A  form  with  variegated  lvs.  is  sold 
under  the  name  P.  communis  varieg&ia,  or  spire-reed. 

A.  S.  Hitchcock. 

PHRAGMOPEDILUM  (Greek,  pkragmos,  a  fence, 
alluding  to  the  divisions  of  the  ovary).  Orchid&cex. 
Terrestrial  or  epiphytic  glasshouse  orchids,  formerly 
included  (with  Paphiopedilum)  in  Cypripedium. 

Flowers  numerous,  deciduous,  in  a  raceme  or  panicle: 
sepals  3,  the  lateral  united  into  one  organ  located 
beneath  the  lip,  the  other  back  of  the  column  known  as 


2926.  Phricmopedilum  Schllmii.  (XM) 


the  dorsal  sepal;  petals  3,  the  lateral  similar,  the  other 
widely  different,  forming  a  jiouch  or  sac  known  as  the  lip, 
the  margins  all  around  the  orifice  reflexed  or  turned  in; 
column  short;  stamens  2;  ovary  cylindric,  3-cclled,  the 
walls  thick,  the  ovules  borne  on  placenta?  on  the  divi- 
sions—About 11  species  (Pfitzer,  in  Engler's  Pflan- 
zenreich,  hft.  12  |iv.50],  1903).  Trop.  Amer.  from  Panama 
south.  The  species  here  considered  were  contained  in 
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Sclcnipedium  in  Cyclo.  Amer.  Hort.  The  genus  Seleni- 
pcdium  is  still  retained  by  botanists,  however,  with 
which  Phragmopedilum  agrees  in  the  3-celled  ovary  but 
from  which  it  differs  in  habit,  conduplicate  coriaceous 
8t rap-shaped  lva.,  the  fl.  being  articulated  above  the 


2927. 
Phragmo  podil  tun 
Sajfentianum. 

(X«) 


2928, 
Phrigmopodilum 
AianrorthiL  (  X  '  J 

(Hybrid;  ace  sup- 
plementary U«t, 
pa«e  2004) 


ovary  and  <)•'<  iduous,  and  the  seeds 
being  fusiform.  The  orthography  of 
the  name  is  somewhat  confused.  The  word 
was  originally  H|>elled  Phragniopedilum  as  a 
section  of  Pnphiopedilum,  and  thus  form  is 
adopted  by  Pfitzer  and  by  Index  Kewensis. 
Rolfe,  the  English  authority,  at  first  wrote  it  Phragmi- 
pedium  and  more  recently  Phragmipcdilum.  (See  dis- 
cussion by  him  in  Orchid  Review,  9,  174.  175.) 

All  phragmopcdilums  enjoy  plenty  of  heat  and  moi*- 
ture  in  the  growing  season,  March  to  November  (65° 
to  00°).  Give  good  drainage.  Use  chopped  sphagnum 
with  broken  clinkers  from  the  furnace,  and  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  leaf-mold,  raising  the  material  as  high 
above  the  rim  of  the  pot  as  possible.  This  material  is 
especially  to  be  recommended  for  the  young  and  divided 
plants.  Give  slight  shade,  and  grow  on  raised  benches 
near  the  glass.  Water  sparingly  until  growth  liegins. 
The  four  species,  P.  Dominianum,  P.  Sedenii,  P. 
Schlimii  and  /'.  Sargenlianum,  should  not  be  ovcrpottcd. 
Fill  pots  three-fourths  full  of  drainage,  then  place  a  thin 
layer  of  coarse  fern-root,  which  will  nil  pot  to  level  of  the 
rim.  PUce  the  plant  on  top  of  this  and  then  fill  2}^  to  3 
inches  with  chopped  sphagnum  and  leaf-mold  mixed 
with  coarse  sand  or  pulverized  coal-clinkers.  Keep  the 
moss  in  a  growing  condition.  (Wm.  Mathews.) 
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Linrtlrynnum.  2. 
luncifouum,  8. 
luiemburgrnw.  10. 
iri&jcmfloruiri,  H. 
nifrrwrna,  10. 
Pearrri,  4. 
rtiieulatum.  9. 
Hot tlii,  a 
ruaeum.  8,  10. 
rubrum.  10. 


Knrrrntianum,  3. 

SrhTimii.  L 
Sihumburakwnum.  5. 
Swurrii,  fa 
apl^ndrtu.  10. 
■uprrbum,  1.  10. 
vittatum.  0. 
Walliaii,  10. 
Warurnncrvanum,  10. 
WarMrncicrii,  10. 


albiflorum.  1. 
aurrum,  10. 
Boiaairrianum.  9. 
cariri&uitt.  4. 
rawlatum,  10. 
a~iffantrum,  1. 
rranrlinorum,  8. 
Hartwraji,  7.  8. 
KluUactuanum,  5 
latifolium.  8. 
LiwUm,  10. 

A.  Petals  similar  to  the  dorsal  sepal: 

stigma  S-angled-pyramidal   ,  1.  Schlimii 

aa.  Petal*  narrower  ana  longer  than  dorsal 
sepal. 

B.  F It.  appearing  successively;  petals 
not  caudate,  not  out  twice  as  long 
as  sepals. 
C.  Lip  icithoxU  horns  between  sac  and 
claw, 

D.  Lrs.  narrowly  yellow-margined: 
ftetals  linear. 
E.  Scape  branched,  many-fid.: 
petals  but  little  longer  than 

sepals   2.  Lindleyanum 

EE.  Scape  simple,  few- fid.:  petals 

nearly   twice   as   long   as  (tianum 


dd.  Lvs.  not  margined:  petals  nar- 
rowed from  base  into  a  twisted 
tail. 

E.  Sepals  and  ovary  glabrous. ...  4 
EE.  Sepals  and  ovary  pubescent. . .  5, 
cc.  Lip  with  2  horns  between  sac  and 
daw. 

o.  Petals  pendulous. 

E.  Clair  of  lip  equaling  sac; 

horns  glabrous   6. 

EE.  Claw  longer  than  lip;  horns 

pubescent  on  inner  side  

OD.  Petals  divaricate  or  horizontal. 
E.  Dorsal  sepal  broadly  orate, 

lined  

EE.  Dorsal  sepal  narrowly  orate, 

reticulate   9. 

bb.  Fit.  appearing  simultaneously; 
petals  caudate,  many  times  longer 
than  sepals  10. 


7. 


caridnum 
Klotischi- 

|inam 


vittatum 
Hartwegn 


K.  lon«i(olium 

Boiiaieri- 

|anum 


caudatum 


1.  Schlimii,  Rolfe  (Cupripedium  Schlimii,  Und. 
Selenipbdium  Schlimii,  Reichb.  f.).  Fig.  2926.  Lvs. 
4-6,  ligulate,  leathery,  sharp-pointed,  9-12  in.  high: 
scape  longer  than  the  lvs.,  hirsute,  often  branched, 
2-S-fld.:  sepals  less  than  1  in.  long,  ovate  obtuse, 
the  lower  a  little  larger  than  the  upper  and  con- 
cave, white  or  spotted  with  crimson  on  the  inner  side; 
petals  like  the  sepals;  labellum  an  elliptic  bag  with  a 
contracted  opening,  white  with  a  large  crimson  blotch 
in  front;  staminodium  yellow.  Late  summer.  Colom- 
bia. B.M.  5614.  F.S.  18:1917.  Var.  aibifldrum, 
Hort.  FIs.  white,  except  the  yellow  staminodium  and  a 


sepals. 


3.  Sargco- 


2929.  Phragmopedilum  Domini  an  am    (  X  1 .  ' 
(Hybrid;  tupplcmentary  bat,  pace  20O4) 
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tufiwvd  Notch  on  the  labellum.   I. H.  21:183.  Va 
giguteum  and  superbum  arc  also  advertised. 

2.  Lindl  ey  in  um,  Rolfe  (Cypriptdium  LindleyAnum, 
Scbomb.  SeUniptdium  Liridieydnum,  Reichb.  f.). 
Lts.  15-20  in.  long,  leathery,  deep  green,  with  yellow 
margins:  scape  rnany-fld.,  pubescent,  2-4  ft.  high: 
upper  sepal  ovate-oblong,  undulate,  light  green  with 
brownish  veins;  petals  2  in.  long,  deflexed,  green  with 
l-rown  veins,  dil- 
ate; labellum 
olive-green,  with 
brown  veins  and 
much  spotted  on 
the  side  lobes. 
Ctuiana.  (J.  W. 
13,  p.  57f) . 

3.  Sargentia- 
nnm.  Holfe 
iStleniptdium 
Sargtntidn  urn ,  Rolfe) . 
Fig.  2927.  Lvs.  tufted, 
6-8  in.  long,  oblong- 
Unceolate,  acuminate, 
with  golden  margins: 
wape  6  in.  high.  2-3- 
fld.:  dorsal  sepal  ol>- 
hog,  acute,  pale  yel- 
low with  red  veins; 
lower  sepal  ovate.  sul>- 
arute,  shorter  than 
the  lip;  petal*  longer 
than  the  sepals.  strat>- 
« Imped,  slightly 
twisted,  undulate,  cili- 
»te.  pale  yellow 
freaked  with  red  and 
with  bright  red  mar- 
gins; labellum  yellow, 
with  pale  red  veins, 
deflexed  side  lobes 
speckled  with  red. 
Bnuil.  B.  M.  7416. 
G.C.  III.  15:781.  A. 
G. 21:423. 

L  earlcinum,  Rolfe 

Hort!*r.  caricinum, 
Lindl.APaxt.  SeUni- 
perfium  concilium,  Reichb.  f.).  Lvs  1  ft. 
long,  springing  in  sedge-like  tufts  from  the 
long  creeping  rhizome:  scape  longer  than  the  Ivb.,  3-6- 
fld.:  fls.  mostly  pale  greenish,  with  the  segms.  bordered 
with  white  ana  having  purple  tips;  sepals  broadly 
orate,  waved,  as  long  as  the  Up;  petals  more  than  twice 
**  king,  pendent,  narrow,  and  much  twisted;  labellum 
oblong,  the  upper  margins  fiat;  ataminodium  provided 
with  2  hairy  processes.  Peru.  B.M.  5466.  F.S.  16:1648. 

5.  Dotxschiamim,  Rolfe  (Cypriptdium  Schom- 
burvkidnum,  Klotxsch.  SeUniptdium  Klatznchuinum, 
Kwhb.  f.  S.  Schomburgkidnum,  Debois).  Lvs.  linear, 
6-12  in.  long,  scarcely  J^in.  wide,  rigid,  keeled:  scape 
longer  than  the  lvs.,  hirsute,  purple,  2-3-fld.:  dorsal 
sepal  ovate-lanceolate,  pale  rose-colored,  with  reddish 
brown  veins,  the  lower  ovate,  boat-shaped,  colored  like 
the  uper  one;  petals  3><$  in.  long,  linear,  twisted,  col- 
ored like  the  sepal;  labellum  greenish  yellow,  the  inflexed 
<*l-  lobe*  whitish,  spotted:  British  Guiana,  B.M. 
•  ITS.  G.C.  III.  15:625. 

6.  vittatum,  Rolfe  (Cypriptdium  vittatum,  Veil. 
Sdmiptdium  vitt&tvm,  Reichb.  f.).  Lvb.  1  ft.  long, 
linear-ligulate,  acute,  margined  with  yellow:  sts.  few- 
"a,  12-18  in.  high:  dorsal  sepal  oblong,  subacute, 
ereenish  striped  with  ml;  lower  sepal  about  twice  as 
tfwl  as  the  upper,  green;  petals  linear,  pendent, 

reddish  brown,  striped  with  green  and 


<X4) 

(Hybrid;  rapple- 


toward  the  base,  longer  than  the  sepal;  labellum  shorter 
than  the  sepals,  brown,  greenish  spotted  with  reddish 
brown  inside.  Brazil.  I.H.  23:238. 

7.  Hirtwegii,  Pfits.  (Cypriptdium  Hdrtwegii,  Reichb.  f . 
SeUniptdium  Hdrtwegii,  Reichb.  f.  in  part).  Lvs.  broadly 
ovate,  much  attenuated  at  apex:  scape  glabrous,  many- 
fid.:  dorsal  sepal  oblong,  acute,  pale  green,  with  rosy 
veins  and  whitish  margin;  petals  Unear-ligulate,  from 
a  somewhat  cordate  base,  velvet  y-glandulose  on  the 
inside  toward  apex,  pale  yellow-green  with  rose-pink 
border;  Up  yellowish  green,  tinged  brown  in  front,  the 
infolded  margins  dotted  with  rose.  Peru. 

8.  longifdlium,  Rolfe  (SeUniptdium  Rotzlii,  Reichb. 
f.  «S.  Hdrtwegii,  Reichb.  f.  in  part.  Cypriptdium  hngi- 
JiAium,  Warscz.  and  Reichb.  f.  C.  Rokzlii,  Regel).  Lvs. 
tufted,  8-12  in.  long,  narrowly  strap-shaped,  tapering 
to  point,  strongly  keeled:  scape  2  ft.  high,  purplish, 
sparingly  pubescent:  fls.  large;  upper  sepals  ovate- 
lanceolate,  pale  yellowish  green,  faintly  streaked  with 
purple;  lower  sepals  ovate,  obtuse,  shorter  than  the  Up; 
petals  3* i  in.  long,  spreading,  narrowly  lanceolate, 
twisted,  pale  yellow  with  rose-colored  margins  and 
with  a  white  line  on  the  edge:  labellum  2  in.  Ions,  green 
shaded  with  dull  purple  or  brown  in  front,  side  lobes 
yellow,  spotted  with  pale  purple.  Costa  Rica.  B.M. 
5970,  6217.  I.H.  20:138.  R.H.  1873,  p.  416;  1893, 
pp.  18,  19.  P.M.  1874:119.  P.  1871:126.-6'.  Roezlii, 
sometimes  considered  as  a  distinct  species,  is  of  more 
robust  habit,  having  lvs.  2  ft.  long  and  green  scapes. 
Var.  magnifldrum,  Hort.  (Cypriptdium  magnifldrum, 
Ilort.),  has  the  petals  margined  with  white.  A.F. 
7:707.  The  foUowing  varieties  also  are  distinguished  in 
cult.:grand&6rum,  laufoUum,  and  rdseum. 

9.  Boissierianum,  Rolfe  (Cypriphdium  reticuldtum, 
Reichb.  f.  C.  Boisrieridnum,  Reicnb.  f.  SeUniptdium 
Boissicridnum,  Reichb.  f.).  Plant  of  vigorous  habit: 
lvs.  about  3  ft.  long,  acuminate:  scape  few-fld.  or  some- 
times paniculate,  3-7-fld.:  fls.  of  peculiar  Ught  green 
tints,  with  a  few  sepia-brown  and  green  blotches  on  the 
whitish  inflexed  part,  of  the  lip  and  with  some  brown 
spots  on  the  margins  of  the  sepals;  ovary  dark  brown, 
with  green  apex  and  ribs;  upper  sepals  hgulate-lanceo- 
latc,  very  crisp;  lower  sepals  oblong,  about  equal  to  the 
labellum,  crisp;  petals  spreading,  long-linear,  twisted 
and  very  crisp  on  the  margins.  Peru.  G.C.  III.  1 : 143; 
21:54,55.  G.F.  4:605.  J.H.  III.  55:51. 

10.  caud*. rum,  Rolfe  (Cypriphdium  caudatum,  Lindl. 
\  C.  Hndeni,  Van  Houtte.  C.  Waracrwiczidnum,  Reichb. 

f.  SeUniptdium  caudatum,  Reichb.  f.).  Lvs.  strap- 
shaped,  rather  stiff  upright,  about  1  ft.  long:  scape 
12-24  in.  high,  about  4-fld.:  dorsal  sepals  5-6  in.  long, 
lanceolate,  pale  yeUow,  verging  on  creamy  white  ana 
veined  with  greenish,  lower  sepal  similar;  petals  pen- 
dent, twisted,  often  attaining  a  length  of  nearly  a  yard, 
yeUowish,  shaded  with  brown  on  the  outside  and  be- 
coming brownish  crimson  toward  the  tips.  Peru.  F.S. 
6:566.  R.H.  1857,  p.  318;  1883,  p.  351;  1885,  p.  472. 
G.C.  II.  3:211;  26:269.  Gn.  3,  p.  313;  26,  p.  72;  32, 
301;  46,  p.  85.  A.F.  3:132;  6:859  ;  35:479.  R.B. 
:25.  Gng.  5:265.  G.M.  31 :557  ;  33:795;  35:489  — 
of  the  largest  of  the  genus  and  remarkable  on 
account  of  the  extremely  long  petals.  Peloric  forms 
with  the  third  sepal  (labellum)  resembling  the  other  two 
have  passed  under  the  name  of  Uropedium  Lindeni, 
Lindl.  Var.  rdseum,  Hort.  (Selenipcdium  caudatum 
var.  Warsccwiczii.  Godfrey.).  Sepals  yellow,  with 
orange  veins;  petals  deep  purple;  laliellum  deep  yellow 
in  front,  green  behind.  I.H.  33:596.  Var.  WiUisii, 
Hort.  (SeUniptdium  Wdllisii,  Reichb.  f.  Cypriptdium 
WdUirii,  Hort.).  Lvs.  paler  green:  fls.  pale,  and  in  every 
way  more  delicate  than  the  type.  Gn.  49,  p.  140.  G. 
19:34.  Numerous  other  varieties  of  this  species  are 
distinguished  in  cult.  The  following  names  occur  in 
trade  lists:  aureum,  luxemburgense,  rubrum, 
bum,  Seegerii,  splendens,  nigrescens,  Hort. 
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P.  Aintvortkii,  Rolfe  A  Hunt.  (Cypripedium  Ainsworthii. 
Reichb.  f.  .Srlcnipedium  Ainsworthii.  ftcichb.  (.1.  Fig.  2V2N. 
Hybrid  between  I*,  longifolium  x  P.  Sedenii.  Lvs.  tigulate.  acumi- 
nate, lis  ft.  luiu;:  scape  shorter,  pubescent,  fcw-fld.;  upper  sepal 
oblong,  arutiah,  undulate,  whitish  t>r  yellowish  green  with  a  pule 
purple  border;  lower  sepal  very  broad  and  concave  with  a  reflcxed 
margin,  shorter  than  the  lip:  petal  brood,  purple,  with  a  screen  mid- 
vnn  and  a  pale  area  near  trie  bane;  aide  lobes  of  the  lip  yellow,  w  ith 
numerous  spot*. — aUwpurfru reu m ,  Rolie  A  Hurst.  ICypripo- 
diurn  albopurpureum,  Keichb.  f.  Selenipedium  alliopurpureum. 
Reichb.  f.)— P.  Domiuiauuiti  X  P.  Schlimii.  Kla.  iaricer  tlian  those 
of  P.  .Sedenii;  sepals  oblong,  aeute.  whitish  with  a  purplish  liniee 
on  martins;  petals  h-e>  in.  long,  pendent,  twisted,  purplish,  lip  pur- 
plish on  borders,  the  white  infolded  margin  purple-spotted.  On. 
21.  p.  332.  J.H.  III.  52:B9.— P.  Brdvtui—V.  longifolium  x  P. 
Sedenii. — P.  Brdamii  Uucogiduvm. — P.  BryM.—P.  Boissicrianum 
X  P.  Sedenii. — P.  CtUHrum—P.  longifolium  X  P.  Sedenii.  Fls.  large, 
about  8  in.  across  petals:  dorsal  sepal  oblong-ovate,  pale  green, 
with  longitudinal  purplish  ribs,  Hushed  rod  on  outside;  petals  lan- 
ceolate, undulate,  pale  green  in  the  center  and  at  the  base,  margins 
rose-red;  label! um  oblong,  rose-red  tinted  with  brown  in  front; 
side  lobea  deeply  inflexed.  cream-white,  with  irregular  spots  of  pur- 
ple. Q.Z.  29:241.  F.  InMMI.V-P.  canttssMr.  Tteichh.  f.  (Cvpri- 
pedium  eardinnle,  Reichb.  f.)— P.  Schlimii  xP.  Sedenii.  I.va,  long, 
straight:  dorsal  sepal  blush-white,  slightly  streaked  with  green; 
petals  broad,  ovate-oblong,  undulate,  white  tinged  with  rose-pur- 
ple near  the  base;  labellum  intense  purple;  staminodium  white. 
Go,  27:520. — P.  CMorops— >P.  earicinum  x  P.  longifolium. — P. 
C/eoio—P.  Boisaierianum  x  P.  Schlimii. — P.  ronWil/rmm— P.  eari- 
cinum X  P.  longifolium. — P.  Coppiniinun— P.  eonehiferum  X  P. 
Sedenii. — P.  (*u*u». — /*.  Dominulnum.  Keichb.  f.  (Cypripedium 
Dominianum,  Reichb.  f.)— P.  earicinum  X  P.  eaudatum.  Fig.  2029. 
Lva.  numerous,  about  1  ft.  long,  acuminate:  fls.  yellowish  green, 
with  copper-brown  shades  and  markings;  labellum  deep  reddish 
brown,  reticulated  in  front  and  yellowish  green  behind.  On.  3,  p. 
401.  F.  1874,  p.  87.— /'.  Daminidnum  nibitrmt— same. — /'.  Ger- 
f\lt  \-—  P.  eaudatum  X  P.  Lindleyanum- — 1\  Ga  tiAnum—  P.  eauda- 
tum X  P.  macroehilum. — /\  prrfnoV  (Cypripedium  grande,  Reichb. 
f.i  —  P.  eaudatum  X  P.  longifolium.  Lvs.  dark  green,  over  2  ft. 
long:  scape  over  3  ft.  high,  with  several  large,  shining  fls.:  sepal 
long,  oblong-Lanceolate,  yellowish  white,  veined  with  green;  pet- 
als long,  pendent,  yellowish  green  above,  becoming  rose-pink; 
labellum  large,  greenish  yellow  in  front,  whitish  behind;  side  lobes 
white,  spotted  with  crimson.  Q.M.  32:87.  A.F.  11:1348.  O. 
27:239;  2H:2U7.  On. W.  4:389.  Var.  atrtllum.  A  hybrid  between 
]'.  longifolium,  P.  Roeilii  and  P.  eaudatum  roseum.  G  O.  III. 
15:092. — P.  IrurnrrkMum—V.  longifolium  X  P.  Schlimii.  J.H.  III. 
47:119. — P.  macrarAUum^V.  eaudatum  X 1*.  longifolium.  A.O. 
22:703. — P.  mnerachilum  fStt a/«ust=  P.  eaudatum  X  P.  grande. 
J.H.  III.  53:543. — P.  Mrs.  W.  A.  KocNm.o-P.  eaudatum  x  P. 
Sedenii. — P.  nilidUnmum—P.  eaudatum  x  P.  eonehiferum.—/'. 
Prnctant&V.  Calurum X P.  eaudatum.  -/'.  Ptrtrut— P.  Lindley- 
anum X  P.  Sedenii. — P.  porphyrtum  (Cypripedium  porphyreum, 
Reichb.  f.)— -P.  longifolium  X  P.  Sedenii.  I. vs.  broadly  strap-shaped, 


acute,  about  1  ft.  long:  fls.  mostly  purple,  ri 
Sedenii,  hut  without  protuberances  on  the 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  oblong  and  more  i 
oVrsidnum— P.  eaudatum  X  P.  Sclilimii. — P. 


mbling  those  of  /'. 
•n  sides  of  the  lip. 
tninate. — P.  Saun- 
SthroMrrm  (Cypri- 


pedium Schroedcra-.  Ilort.  Veitch.  cx-Rcirhh.  f.)=P.  eaudatum 
X  P.  Sedenii.  Plant  of  the  habit  of  P.  .Sedenii.  with  fls.  resembling 
those  of  P.  alho-purpurcum  but  larger:  upper  sepals  nearly  ocher- 
colorcd.  with  purple  veins;  lower  sepals  very  broad,  oeher-eolored, 
with  purple  veins:  petals  long-lanceolate,  undulate,  pendent,  4  in. 
long.  gre.  tiish  white  in  the  middle,  crimson-purple  around  the 
margin;  labellum  purple  outside,  indexed  lobes  yellow,  with  brown 
blotches. — /'.  SMrmi  (Fig.  2-»30>  — P.  longifolium  x  P.  Schlimii. 
I.va.  numer'ius,  crowded,  12  IS  in.  long,  tapering  to  a  point:  sca|iea 
12-1S  in.  high,  about  4-fld.  but  often  sending  out  secondary  flower- 
ing branches  from  the  axils  of  the  bracts  after  the  first  fls.  have 
fallen:  fls.  across  the  petals;  lower  sepal  oval,  greenish 

white,  upper  sepal  oblong,  acute,  with  faint  purplish  green  veins; 
petals  lanceolate,  twisted,  purple  shading  to  greenish  white  at  the 
base:  labellum  rich  crimson-purple  shading  to  paler  purple  behind, 
spotted  inside.  A  very  luxuriant  free-llowcring  plant.  F.M.  1*70: 
200;  IK7K:302.  R.H.  1S7'J:470.  O.Z.  21:1.  O.  1910,  P.  KS.  Var. 
randfdulum,  Reichb.  f.  Sepals  white;  petals  white  tinged  with  rose; 
labellum  darker  rose.  The  following  names  are  also  in  the  trade: 
(randi/likum,  sanoulrvum.  wupfrbum. — /'.  trntltum  —  V.  longifo- 
lium niagniftcum  X  P.  Schlimii.— /*.  Tifanum— -P.  Lindleyanum  X 
P.  longifcJium.— P.  Uranus— P.  grande  X  P.  Lindleyanum.—/'. 
uTgAn-tz^V.  Lindleyanum  X  P.  longifolium.— P.  rVodlicAiilaum— 
P.  longiloUum  X  P.  Schlimii.  O. M.  34 : 274. 

Geokue  V.  Nasii. 

PHR'i'MA  (one  of  the  many  names  which  Linmvus 
never  explained).  Phrt/maetse .  One  genus  and  one 
species  comprises  the  family.  It  is  a  hardy  perennial 
herb  of  little  horticultural  value. 

Erect,  divaricately  branching,  with  coarsely  toothed 
ovate  lvs.  and  small  purplish  or  rose-colored  opposite 
small  fls.  borne  in  long  slender  terminal  spikes.  It  seems 
to  have  been  rarely  cult,  in  Eu.  and  offered  in  America 
by  dealers  in  native  plants.  Phryma  has  been  con- 
sidered an  outlying  member  of  the  verbena  family. 
This  is  because  its  ovary  is  1-ecllcd,  while  others  of 
the  Verbcnaceie,  as  a  rule,  have  a  2-  or  4-celled  ovary. 
There  is  some  evidence  for  regarding  it  as  a  2-eelled 


verhenaceous  plant  in  which  only  half  the  ovary 
develops.  This  plant  has  the  infl.  of  the  verbena  tribe 
and  the  habit  of  Priva.  Ovule  solitary,  erect,  ortho- 
tropotis,  laterally  affixed  at  the  base;  seed  without 
albumen;  cotyledons  convolute;  radicle  superior; 
stamens  4,  didyuainous;  style  slender  and  stigma  2- 
lobed. 

Leptostachya,  Linn.  Lopseed.  Height  2-3  ft.:  Ivs. 
3-5  in.  long,  thin,  the  lower  long-stalked:  fls.  at  first 
erect,  soon  spreading,  and  the  calyx  in  fr.  closed  and 
abruptly  deflexed  against  the  axis  of  the  spike,  the  teeth 
long,  slender,  and  hooked  at  the  tip.  June-Aug.  Com- 
mon in  moist,  and  open  woods,  New  Bruns.  to  Man., 
south  to  Kla.  and  Ivans.;  also  E.  Asia. — This  very 
widespread  and  relatively  unattractive  plant  has 
stimulated  considerable  speculation  on  the  problem  of 
the  distribution  of  plants.  Hort  iculturally,  it  may  be 
worthy  a  place  in  the  wild-garden  for  its  botanical 
interest.  The  mature  calices  adhere  to  clothing,  like  a 
bur,  by  the  hooked  tips  of  the  teeth.         L.  H.  B. 

PHRtNIUM  (fn  >m  Greek  word  for  toad,  because  the 
plant  inhabits  marshes).  Marantaetje.  Maranta-like 
plants  with  creeping  rootstocks  and  large  oblong  showy 
radical  loaves. 

The  genus  is  closely  allied  to  Calathca  and  Maranta 
and  is  often  confused  with  them.  The  Mitrantas  are 
New  World  plants  with  1  seed-bearing  locule  in  the 
fruit,  whereas  Calathca  and  Phrvnium  have  3-sced- 
bearing  locules,  or  at  least  a  3-celled  ovary.  In  Calathea, 
the  fl.-cluster  is  terminal  on  a  leafy  st.  or  rarely  on  a 
leafless  scaj>e  arising  directly  from  the  rhizome;  in 
Phrynium,  the  cluster  is  lateral  from  the  sheathing 
petiole.  In  Calathea  the  corolla-tube  is  usually  slender; 
in  Phrynium  it  is  usually  short.— .Species  14  and  a  few 
others  of  doubtful  position  arc  admitted  to  the  mono- 
graph by  Schumann  in  1902  (Engler's  Das  Pfl&nzcn- 
reich,  iv.  48),  and  other  species  have  been  described 
since  then;  they  are  native  in  India,  Malosia  to  New 
Guinea. 

Phryniums  arc  grown  the  same  as  calatheas  and 
morantas  (which  bcc).  P.  variegatum,  N.  E.  Br.,  is 
probably  a  variegated  form  of  Maranta  arundinacea.  It 
is  a  stove  plant  of  dwarf  habit  with  ovate-lanceolate 
acuminate  green  If.-blades  which  are  marked  with 
cream-white  or  white  stripes  and  bands.  LB.  33:606. 
F.R.  3:409.  Gt.  46,  p.  581.  J.H.  III.  28:27  ;  61:560. 
It  is  a  worthy  plant,  now  coming  to  be  popular.  P. 
Micholitzii,  Hort.  Lvs.  broadly  oblong,  about  10 
in.  long,  acute,  green  and  broadly  white-striped  above 
from  the  midrib  outward,  paler  beneath,  midrib  claret- 
red,  petiole  red.  New  Guinea.  G.C.  III.  33:suppl. 
April  18.  R.H.  1903,  p.  226.  P.  Jloributidum,  Lem., 
is  Calathea  riolacra,  Lindl.,  a  tall  species  with  oblong 
or  oblong-lanceolate  lvs.  green  above  and  purplish 
and  glaueescent  beneath  and  violet -colored  fls.,  from 
Brazil.  B  R.  961.  L.B.C.  12: 1148.  For  P.  eximium,  see 
Calathea  cjrimia.  y_  n_ 

PHYGfcLIUS  (G  reek,  sun  (light,  because  it  was  said 
to  love  the  shade).  Serophuiarideex.  Small  South 
African  shrubs,  hardy  South  and  useful  in  greenhouses, 
something  like  pentstemon. 

Plants  erect,  glabrous  or  nearly  so:  lvs.  opposite, 
stalked,  crenate-dentate:  fls.  many,  long  and  tubular, 
scarlet,  with  exscrted  stamens  in  2  pairs,  and  a  long, 
filiform  declined  style;  calyx  5-parted;  corolla  trumixM- 
shaped,  the  limb  with  5  short  nearly  equal  blunt  lobes: 
fr.  a  many-seeded  cu|>«. — Species  2. 

capensis,  Meyer.  Cape  Fuchsia.  Fig.  2931.  Two 
to  3  ft.,  becoming  woody  at  the  base,  glabrous,  the  st. 
with  4  angles  or  narrow  wings:  Ivs.  ovate  to  ovate- 
lanceolate,  rounded  at  the  base,  firm  and  veiny,  bluntly 
small-toothed:  fls.  slender,  2  in.  long,  somewhat  curved, 
2-lipped,  purple-scarlet,  H  together  on  the  ends  of 
straight-spreading  |>e<luncles,  drooping.  Cape  of  Good 
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Hope.  B.M.  4881.  U  1 1  1857,  p.  599;  1886,  p.  473. 
F-S.  11:1111.  R.B.  25:36.  G.  4:607;  35:591.  Gt. 
7:168.  G.W.  13,  p.  91.— A  fine  subshrub  blooming  in 
funimer  and  hardy  in  protected  places  as  far  north  as 
Philadelphia.  In  the  N.  it  is  known  as  a  greenhouse 
plant.  It  is  excellent  for  planting  out,  enduring  heat 
and  dry  weather  as  well  as  geraniums,  or  even  better.  It 
is  prop,  bv  seeds  and  also  by  cuttings.  The  cuttings 
may  be  taken  from  the  late  autumn  shoots  of  outdoor 
plant*.  Phygelius  is  a  showy  plant,  deserving  to  be 
better  known. 

P.  xyud/i>.  Harv.  Infl.  elder,  the  pedicel*  much  shorter:  ealjrx- 
*xmi«  lanceolate,  or  nearly  oblong  rather  than  ovale  or  oblong - 
laarralate:  cnrolU-tubc  nearly  straight,  about  equal  rather  than 
«6li)V  at  apri:  described  as  a  handsome  shrub  with  habit  of  a 
furhua.  Transvaal  to  the  eastern  region  of  S.  Afr..  whereas  P. 
ray  mil  1 1*  more  of  the  coast  and  central  region,  although  reaching 
the  Kalahari.  Apparently  not  in  cult.  ii  g 

PHYLICA  (old  Greek  name,  now  transferred  to 
time  plants).  RhamnAcrx.  Evergreen  shrubs,  rarely 
trees:  Ivs.  alternate,  crowded,  ovate,  lanceolate  or 
linear:  lis.  small,  axillary  or  in  dense  crowded  heads 
or  jpikes;  calyx  obconical,  urceolate  or  cylindrical,  5- 
deft.  its  limb  persistent ;  petals  wanting  or  bristle-like 
or  cucullate;  stamens  5;  ovary  3-celled:  fr.  inferior, 
crowned  by  the  permanent  calyx.  S.  Afr.  Prop,  by 
cuttings  of  half-ripened  shoots.  P.  plumtma,  Tnunb. 
Branches  and  twigs  pubescent  :  Ivs.  linear-lanceolate, 
smooth  above,  tomentose  beneath  with  revolutc  mar- 
ions:  spike  oblong  or  roundish;  bracteoles  villous,  twice 
as  short  as  the  tubular  minutely  pilose  calyx,  hairs 
of  the  tube  reversed,  appressed,  Begins,  ovate-lanceolate. 
S  Afr.  G.W.  10,  p.  306.  P.  eriakdet,  Linn.  Branches 
fastizjate;  twigs  thinly  pulieacent:  Ivs.  short-|>etioled, 
spreading  or  erectish,  linear  or  linear-subulate:  infl. 
terminal  neads  on  the  rather  umbellate  twigs;  fls.  small; 
involucre  hemispherical,  its  scales  ovate,  foliaceous, 
cuspidate;  calyx  turbinate,  smooth,  longer  than  the 
very  villous  bracteoles,  seems,  ovate,  acute,  hirsute; 
petals  concave,  cucullate:  fr.  a  smooth  caps.  S.  Af'. 
G.W.  10,  pp.  305,  306. 

PHYLLAGATHIS  (Greek,  prob  ably  alluding  to  the 

involucrate  head).  Melaatomflceae.  Greenhouse  woody 
plants,  with  ornamental  foliage  and  attractive  flowers. 

Plants  with  short  thick  sts.:  Ivs.  opi>ositc  or  the 
terminal  solitary,  large,  petioled,  roundish,  cordate  at 
the  base,  entire  or  denticulate,  prominently  nerved:  fls. 
crowded  into  a  ahort-peduneled  sometimes  involucrate 
head,  rosy,  about  V£in.  across;  petals  4,  rarely  3;  sta- 
mens 8,  rarely  6;  ovary  4-celled,  rarely  3-eellcd:  caps, 
top-shaped,  4-valved. — Species  a  half-dozen  and  more, 
Malay  Archipelago  and  China.  The  Ivs.  of  P.  rotundi- 
folia  are  praised  for  tlieir  colors,  both  above  and  below, 
their  venation,  their  plaited  character,  and  their  strong 
shadows  and  reflected  lights.  The  Ivs.  are  glossy  green 
above,  tinted  along  the  curved  nerves  with  metallic 
blue  and  purple;  beneath  they  are  a  rich  coppery  red, 
with  the  prominent  nerves  of  a  brighter  color.  For  the 
pwral  cult,  of  melastomaceous  plants,  consult  Mda»- 
toma  and  Medintya. 

These  arc  very  ornamental  stove  perennials.  Their 
cultural  requirements  from  March  to  the  end  of  sum- 
call  for  a  high  temperature.  From  the  end  of 
and  through  March  the  night  temperature 
stand  at  05°;  this  mav  be  gradually  increased 
until  it  reaches  70°  to  75'  the  middle  of  May.  This 
high  temperature  should  be  held  until  the  autumn, 
•hen  it  may  be  gradually  reduced  until  the  plants  are 
held  at  about  60°  for  December  and  January'-  As  the 
♦omperature  Is  raised  and  the  days  become  longer, 
increase  the  syringing,  which  will  provide  a  moisture 
'hit  greatly  benefits  this  class  of  plants.  In  the  spring 
and  summer,  thev  will  require  plenty  of  water  at  the 
roots.  Give  ventilation,  to  keep  the  temperature  at  the 
right  mark,  but  not  so  as  to  cause  cold  drafts  to  strike 
the  plants,  otherwise  they  may  be  seriously  injured. 


In  the  spring  and  summer,  the  plants  will  need  sha- 
ding, but  not  too  heavy  as  it  will  make  the  foliage  soft. 
Late  in  autumn  and  winter  they  will  stand  full  sun. 
Any  renewing  of  the  earth  or  compost  or  repotting 
should  be  done  about  the  middle  of  February.  A 
good  compost  to  use  is  a  fibry  loam  four  parts,  fibry 
peat  one  part,  well-decayed  cow-manure  one  part,  and 
a  moderate  quantity  of  sand  to  make  it  ojien. — The 
plants  may  be  increased  by  half-ripened  wood  or  by 

leaf-cuttings  taken  in 
February'  or  March. 
For  wood  cuttings, 
start  a  few  old  plants 
early  and  when  the 
growth  shows  half- 
ripeness  the  cuttings 
may  be  taken  off  with 
three  joints  and  placed 
in  small  pots,  using  a 
mixture  of  loam,  peat, 
and  sand  in  equal 
parts.  These  pots  may 
be  placed  in  a  warm 
propagating -bed, 
where  they  have  a 
lKittom  heat  of  80°  to 
85°  and  by  covering 
with  glass,  kept  shaded 
and  moist,  they  will 
soon  root.  Leaf-cut- 
ting may  be  placed  in 
a  warm  pn  >pagat  ing- 
bed,  inserting  the 
petiole  in  the  Band;  see 
that  the  under  part  of 
the  leaf  lies  flat  on  the 
sand.  Keep 
shaded  and 
moist  and  they 
will  sliow  growth 
in  different  parts  of  the  leaf. 
Another  way  to  root  them  is 
when  they  have  pushed  out 
side  growth  of  2  or  3  inches, 
cut  a  piece  of  the  woody 
stem  with  the  young  growth 
and  insert  in  pots  and  plunge 
where  they  can  have  bottom 
heat.  After  they  are  rooted 
and  potted,  place  them  where 
they  will  get  a  fair  amount  of 
light,  and  keep  the  atmosphere  moderately  humid,  sha- 
ding when  the  sun  becomes  too  strong.  Grown  on  by 
shifting  until  they  are  in  8-  or  10-inch  pots,  they  will 
produce  good  and  satisfactory  plants.  (J.  J.  M.  Farrell.) 

rotundifdlia,  Blume.  St.  short  and  thick,  rooting  at 
intervals,  4-sided,  dark  purple:  Ivs.  6  in.  or  more  by 
4>{>  in.,  roundish  ovate,  abruptly  acuminate,  denticu- 
late, 10-rihhed  lengthwise,  plaited  above:  floral  parts 
in  3's  or  4's,  in  a  msiny-fld.  head:  fls.  reddish,  subtended 
by  dark  purple  Bcnles.  Sumatra.  B.M.  5282. 

P.  ffymidnOui.  Korth.  St.  ahort:  Ivs.  rordnte-ovatc,  glossy  green, 
riliate.  7-nerved:  fts.  pink,  in  n  rU»e  head;  petals  lobed.  Borneo. — 
P.  hirtiua,  Cogn.  Differs  in  floral  characters:  ealyi-lobe*  very 
ahort  and  broadly  rounded:  petals  obovate  and  rounded;  ovary 
adherent  to  caly*:  lva.  cordate-ovate  or  broader,  with  3  pairs  of 
curving  lighter-colored  side  veins  and  also  handed  rruss»i>c:  infl. 
■undine  higher  than  the  handsome  Ivs.   IWneo.  I.H.413. 

Wiijieiji  Miller. 
L.  H.  B.t 

PHYLLANTHUS  (Greek  for  lenf-flmcer,  the  flowers 
of  some  species  being  apparently  borne  on  leaves). 
Euphorbiiia*.  Mostly  shrubs,  some  herbs  or  trees, 
often  cultivated  in  greenhouses  for  their  graceful  or 
curious  foliage;  some  species  have  economic  uses  for 
which  thev  are  cultivated  in  tropical  lands. 

Leaves  'small,  alternate,  entire,  usually  2-ranked  on 
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the  small  lateral  branches  which  then  resemble  pin- 
nate lvs.,  such  as  walnut  or  sumach,  and  even  fall  like 
lvs.,  leaving  conspicuous  scars  on  the  main  branches; 
several  species  have  the  branches  flattened  into  lf.- 
like  orpins  with  fls.  and  rudimentary  lvs.  on  the  mar- 
gins: fls.  axillary,  apetalous,  moncecious  or  diccciouB, 
in  small  clusters  or  singly;  sepals  4-0,  imbricate;  disk 
present  but  no  rudimentary  pistil  in  the  staminate  fls. ; 
stamens  2-6  (or  more),  usually  3;  styles  slender;  ovary 
3-cellcd,  2  ovules  in  each  cell. — About  500  species, 
mostly  in  tropical  regions.  Related  to  Breynia,  Glo- 
chidion,  and  Securinega,  Some  of  the  species  com- 
monly cult,  under  the  name  of  Phyllanthus  (>elong  more 
properlv  to  Breynia  or  Glochidion.  The  genus  has  not 
been  thoroughly  studie<l  since  Mueller  monographed 
it  in  D.C.  Prod.  15,  11;  274,  where  it  is  divided  into  44 
sections,  some  of  which,  as  Emblica.  Cicca,  Bradleia 
and  Xylophylla,  have  been  considered  separate  genera. 

Most  of  the  species  here  included  are  grown  as  orna- 
mental shrubs  in  the  greenhouse.  P.  acidus  (P.  dis- 
tichus)  is  often  cultivated,  especially  in  the  gardens  and 
lowlands  of  Jamaica  and  the  West  Indies  for  the  fruit 
which  is  pickled  or  made  into  preserves;  it  is  acid  and 
astringent;  the  root  is  an  active  purgative  and  the 
seed  is  also  cathartic.  P.  Emblica  is  also  grown  in  the 
tropics  for  the  edible  fruit.  P.  nivosus  is  often  used  in 
greenhouses  and  for  bedding  out  in  summer,  and  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  Florida  for  permanent  hedges. 

In  general,  phyllanthus  is  propagated  from  green- 
wood cuttings  from  the  larger  side  shoots  rooted  in 
sand  in  the  hothouse.  They  are  usually  taken  in  August 
or  before.  Some  leaves  are  left  on  the  cutting  and  the 
sand  is  kept  just  moist  but  not  allowed  to  dry.  The 
snow-bush  grows  readily  from  root  cuttings.  P.  acidus 
and  P.  Emltlica  and  some  other  species  are  often  grown 
from  seeds;  the  latter  is  difficult  to  propagate  vegeta- 
tively  except  by  layering. 

a.  Branches  terete  or  angled:  lvs.  well  developed. 
n.  Lvs.  not  distinctly  distichous,  often  variegated. 

nivdsus,  Bull  (Breynia  nirbsa,  Small).  Snow-Bcbh. 
Shrub  of  loose  habit,  with  dark,  wiry,  somewhat  zig- 
zag branches:  lvs.  1-2  in.  long,  broadly  ovate-elliptical, 
obtuse,  white  and  green  varicpited,  or  sometimes  all 
white  at  the  tips  of  the  branches:  fls.  small,  greenish, 
hanging  bv  long  pedicels  from  the  If  -axils.  S.  Sea 
Isls.  KM.  1874:120.  I.H.  25:332.  G.Z.  18:145.  Var. 
rdseo-pictus,  Hort.  Lvs.  mottled  with  pink  and  red  as 
well  as  green  and  white.  Gn.  10,  p.  261.  F.  1878,  p.  13. 
Var.  atropurpureus,  Hort.  (P.  purpitreus,  Hort.?).  Lvs. 
dark  purple.  Forms  of  this  species  are  commonly 
planted  in  the  tropics. 

Ferdinindi,  Muell.  Arg.  Lvs.  thick,  oblong-ovate, 
1-1 J-S  in.  wide,  2-3  in.  long,  bluntly  acuminate:  fr. 
about  J£m.  thick.  Austral. — A  good  foliage  shrub, 
hardy  in  S.  Calif. 

nn.  Li<».  distichous  on  lateral  branches,  resembling 
pinnate  Irs. 

c  Stamen*  fi-10,  filaments  united,  anthers  not  opening 
vertically. 

grandifdlius,  Linn.  (P.  juglandifdlius,  Willd.  P. 
averrhoa  f alius ,  Hort.).  Foliage  branches  1-2  ft.  long, 
leaving  large  scars  on  the  thick  main  branches  when 
they  fall:  lvs.  thick,  oblong-lanceolate,  rounded  or 
cordate  at  base,  1  in.  wide,  4-5  in.  long:  fr.  large,  3- 
celled.  W.  Indies  to  S.  Amer. — Tall  and  symmetrical 
growing,  foliage  with  a  metallic  luster;  hardy  in  S.  Calif. 

CO.  Stamens  2-4. 
D.  Sepals  of  staminate  fls.  o-G;  anthers  opening  verti- 
cally; filaments  connate. 
Emblica,    Linn.    Euauc.    Mykoboi.av.    A  much- 
branched  shrub  or  small  tree:  foliage  branches  3-12  in. 
long,  with  100  or  more  linear-elliptical,  obtuse  lvs. 
'lose  together  and  al>out  J^in.  long:  lis.  small,  short- 


pedicelled,  in  the  axils  of  the  lower  lvs:  Btylcs  connate, 
caps,  baccate,  %-\  in.  diam.  Trop.  Asia.  L.B.C.  6 : 548. 
— Fr.  used  raw  or  preserved:  foliage  handsome,  resem- 
bling fir  or  hemlock:  lvs.  and  bark  rich  in  tannin. 

longifdlius,  Lam.  Low  shrub:  lvs.  l^-l  in.  long, 
linear:  fls.  small,  short-pedicelled,  axillary;  styles  nearly 
free.  Mascarene  Isls. — Hardy  in  S.  Calif. 

dd.  Sepals  of  staminate  fls.  4;  anthers  not  opening 
vertically. 

Acidus,  Skeels  (Averrhba  dcida,  Linn.  Cicca  disticha. 
Linn.  P.  distichus,  Muell.  Arg.  P.  Cicca,  Muell.  Arg. 
Otaiieite  Gooseberry.  West  India  Gooseberry 
Star  Gooseberry.  Jimbung.  Fig.  2932.  Shrub  or 
small  tree,  up  to  20  ft.  high,  main  branches  stout  and 
marked  by  scars  of  fallen  foliage-branches:  lvs.  ovate, 
acute,  1-2  in.  long:  fls.  usually  on  separate  branches 
l>clow  the  foliage,  sometimes  in  the  lf\ -axils:  fr.  Ji'in. 
long,  thick,  fleshy.  India  and  Madagascar. 


puJcher,  Wall.  (P.  paUidifdlius,  Muell.  Arg.  Reidia 
glauceseens,  Miq.).  Small  shrub,  foliage  branches 
straight,  with  25-40  lvs. :  lvs.  J^in.  long,  ovate-elliptical, 
apiculate,  pale  green  above,  glaucous  t»encatn:  fls. 
small,  red  and  yellow,  drooping  on  pedicels  1  in.  long. 
Malay  region.  B.M.  5437.  G.F.  4:161.  Gn.  67,  p.  83. 

AA.  Branches  flattened  into  If. -like  organs,  vrith  the  fls. 
and  rudimentary  lvs.  along  their  margins. 

speciosus,  Jacq.  (P.  Arbiiscula,  Gmel.  P.  lattfblius, 
Hort.  Xylophylla  latifdlia,  Sims).  Seaside  Laurel. 
Small  shrub:  floriferous  branches  lanceolate,  striate, 
crenatc,  >  2-1  in.  wide,  2-4  in.  long:  fls.  whitish,  striate, 
pedicels  slender.  Sept.  Jamaica.  B.M.  1021. 

angustifdlius,  Swartz  (P.  (longatus,  Steud.  Xylo- 
phylla rhngata.  X.  montdna,  Sims).  Similar  to  P.  spe- 
ciosus, the  floriferous  branches  narrower,  J^-!^in.  wide, 
3-6  in.  long:  fls.  red.  July.  W.  Indies.  B.M.  2052. 
L.B.C.  1091. 

P  nevminAtxu.  Vahl.  related  to  P.  diatiehua.   Trop.  Amer  — 
olittitfui*.  Watt.,  an  infrequent  low  weed  from  Pa.,  aouth  — 
in/n>n'.  AmJre,  rrlntrd  to  P.  pulrhrr.  Corhin-China.  R.H. 
l*Vi.  p.  537. — P.  rpipKytldntKut,  l.inn..  related  to  P.  ancuatifnliia*. 
■  In  !l  it  limnrhes  rurvnl.   B.R.  373.— P.  faUAlu*.  Swarti— P.  ep«- 
phjrUaatfaiiB, — /'.  ilnutttrtnt,  IIBK.,  related  to  P.  pukher.  Trop. 
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Amer. — P.  itilrpt:  I'rban.  similar  to  P.  speiiosus,  but  the  flat 
brunchea  tend  to  be  rhomboid. — P.  linearis,  Swuu,  related  to  P. 
migustiluliua.  W.  Indie*. — P.  mwronMut,  HBK.  — I',  acutmnat  us. 
— P.  Niriiri,  Linn.  A  tropical  weed  with  lv».  like  P.  Emblica. — P. 
nlnx/Miu*.  UBK.,  related  In  P.  puleher.  S.  An.i  r.  R.H.  1883.  p. 
170. — P.  SremanniAnuM.  Muell.  Arg.  Fiji  [sin. — P.  tttrbiiuUtu,  bints 
—  Breyma  turbinata. — P.  teyldnicut.  Muell.  Arc— Glorhidioo 
tcylarucum.  A.  Jim.  which  in  a  small  tree  of  Malaya,  with  coria- 
ceous elliplic-oblong  or  oblong-lanceolate  lvs.,  and  depreaaed  rap*, 
often  nearly  1  in.  Ion,.  j  jj  g  NoRTON. 

PHTLLAfJRKA :  Codirtm. 

PHYLLlTIS  (Greek,  a  leaf,  from  the  simple  foliage). 
PiAypodidce*.  A  group  of  ferns,  including  several  or 
only  the  following  species,  according  to  different  fern 
students.  Lvs.  simple,  strap-shaped,  with  the  son 
almost  at  right  angles  to  the  midrib,  grouped  in  pairs 
on  contiguous  veins,  the  indusia  facing  together. 

Newman  {Scoloptndrium  vxdgare, 
S.  ojficinarum,  Hort.).  Hart's  Tongue.  Lvs. 
10-15  in.  long,  cordate  at  base  or  sometimes  long-cared, 
1-2  in.  wide,  herbaceous,  in  tufts  sometimes  of  50  or 
more  lvs.  Probably  the  rarest  wild  fern  in  Amer.,  grow- 
ing only  in  three  localities  in  Tenn.  and  N.  Y.,  and  near 
Owen  Sound.  Ont.  Its  usual  habitat  in  Cent.  N.  Y.  is 
on  steep  rubble  limestone  slopes,  where  it  roots  among 
loose  stones,  usually  hidden  by  jewel-weed.  In  Eng- 
land it  is  a  common  wall  fern,  and  has  given  rise  to 
more  than  a  hundred  varieties,  some  of  the  commonest 
of  which  are  listed  below.  One  or  two  American  dealers 
offer  the  species  for  sale.  The  differences  between  the 
numerous  English  forms  depend  mainly  on  differences 
in  the  crispiness  and  forking  of  the  lvs.  and  on  combina- 
tions of  these  two  features.  The  following  varieties  are 
offered  commonly  in  England  under  Scolopendrium  itd- 
gart:  vars.  DrummondaB  superba,  crispum,  crfspum 
multifidum,  crfspum  muricAto-flmbriitum,  ramo-cruti- 
tum,  Dajdalea,  sagitto-grandiceps,  Hort. 

R.  C.  Benedict. 

PHYLXO CACTUS:  BpiphvUum. 

PHYLLOCLADUS  (Greek,  leaf  branch,  referring  to 
the  phyllodia  which  are  characteristic).  Taxacea: 
Trees  or  shrubs:  branches  often  whorled;  branchlcts 
flattened  and  expanded  into  rigid  and  coriaceous 
toothed  or  lobed  if.-like  cladodia:  true  lvs.  reduced  to 
linear  scales:  Ms.  monoecious  or  dioecious,  the  male  fls. 
fascicled  at  the  tips  of  the  branchlets,  the  female  fls. 
sessile  on  the  margins  of  the  cladodia  or  on  peduncle- 
like  divisions  of  the  same:  ovuliferous  scales  1  or 
several,  thick  and  fleshy,  free.— Sue  species,  Malaya  to 
the  Philippines  and  New  Zeal.  P.  rhomboiddlU,  L.  C. 
Rich.  (P.  aitplenifbliu*,  Hook.  f.).  Tree  up  to  60  ft,,  or 
shrub  on  mountain  tops:  persistent  branches  more  or 
less  reticulate,  cladodia  or  deciduous  If.-like  branchlets 
runentc  or  rhomboidal:  lvs.  very  small,  subulate:  male 
catkins  2  or  3  together;  female  catkins  globular,  with 
1,  2,  or  3  fertile  scales  surmounted  by  1  or  2  barren 
ones.  Austral.  Occasionally  seen  in  Calif,  gardens  and 
eastern  conservatories.  The  following  species  have  also 
been  cult.:  P.  gtauctu,  Carr.,  New  Zeal.,  P.  hypophf/Ua, 
Hook,  f.,  Borneo,  and  P.  trichamandldes,  D.  Don., 
New  Zeal. 

PHYLL(3DOCE  (after  Phyllodoce,  a  sea-nymph  men- 
tioned by  Vergil).  Ericacc*.  Mountain  Heath.  Orna- 
mental low  slmil is  grown  for  their  handsome  flowers. 

Evergreen  prostrate  and  ascending  shrubs:  lvs. 
alternate,  crowded,  linear:  fls.  in  terminal  umbels,  or 
axillary,  nodding  on  slender  pedicels;  calyx  5-partcd, 
small;  corolla  ureeolate  or  campanulate.  5-lobcd; 
stamens  10:  fr.  a  many-seeded  caps.,  dehiscent  into  5 
valves. — Six  species  in  arctic  regions  of  N.  Eu.  and  N. 
Asia,  in  N.  Amer.  in  the  Rocky  Mta.  south  to  Calif. 
Often  united  with  Bryanthus,  which  is  easily  distin- 
guished by  its  4-cleft  rotate  corolla. 

The  mountain  heaths  are  heath-like,  with  small 


leaves  and  handsome  delicate  flowers  often  appearing 
in  great  profusion.  They  are  perfectly  hardy,  but  do 
not  thrive  under  ordinary  conditions;  they  arc  l>cst 
grown  in  a  rockery  in  peaty  and  moist  soil  shaded  from 
the  mid-day  sun  and  they  like  cool  and  moist  air.  The 
hybrid  P.  ereda  is  more  vigorous  and  less  particular;  it 
is  therefore  better  known  in  cultivation  than  the  true 
species.  Propagation  is  by  seeds  in  spring  in  peaty  soil 
or  cut  sphagnum  and  kept  moist  and  shady,  also  by 

A.  Corolla  urn  filnt,  (urn-shaped) . 
cssrulea,  Babington  (Mcnzihsia  aeridea,  Swart z. 
Brydnthus  taxifolius.  Gray.  li.  aeridcus,  Dipp.).  To 
6  in.  high:  lvs.  slightly  glandular  while  young,  later 
glabrous,  \i~%\a.  long:  fls.  2-0;  calyx  pubescent; 
corolla  oblone-urceolate,  Min.  long,  glabrous,  purple, 
turning  bluish  in  drying.  June-Aug.  N.  Asia,  N.  Eu. 
and  boreal  N.  Amer.  L.B.C.  2:164.  S.B.F.  (ed.  3) 
6:886.  G.W.  17,  p.  261. 

aa.  Corolla  campanulate  (bell-shaped) . 

empetrif6rrnis,  Don  (Brydnthus  empetrifdrmit,  Gray. 
Menziima  empetrifdrmis,  Smith).  Five  to  8  in.:  lvs. 
glabrous,  J^-Jiin.  long:  fls.  6  or  more;  pedicels  slender, 
glandular:  calyx  glabrous;  corolla  campanulate,  rosy 
purple,  about  J^in.  long.  May-July.  Brit.  Col.  to 
Calif.  B.M.3176.  C.L.A.  21,  No.  11  :tL  Var.  amibilis, 
Rehd.  (P.  amdbilis,  Stapf).  Fls.  smaller,  broadly  cam- 
panulate, whitish  or  pinkish:  anthers  short.  B.M.  8405. 
alba,  Hort.  Fls.  white.  Var.  polifolia,  Hort.  Taller: 


Lindl.  PhyOo- 


Var. 

fls.  purple. 

Drude  (Brydnthus 
ertctus,  Schneid.).  Hybrid  between  the 
ipecies  and  Rhodtdhamnua  Chamrcistus.  Six 
to  10  in.:  lvs.  slightly  serrate,  glabrous,  ><jin.  long:  fls. 
2-10,  corolla  rotate-campanulate,  rosy  pink,  >£in. 
across.  F.S.  7:659.  J.F.  1 :58.^nginated  about  1845 
in  the  nursery  of  Cunningham  &  Eraser,  at  Comely 
Bank,  Edinburgh. 

P.  Urtoeri,  Heller  (Bryanthua  Breweri,  Gray).  Allied  to  P. 
cmpetriformis.  Corolla  larger,  divided  to  the  middle;  stamens 
caserted;  Hs.  axillary,  forming  terminal  spikes.  Calif.  B.M.  8140. 
— /'.  vlandvUfldrvt.  Howell  (Bryanthus  glanduUBorua,  Gray). 
Allied  to  P.  carrulea.  Lvs.  glandular:  fta.  ovate-ureeolate.  sulfur- 
Ore.  to  Alaska  and  Sitka. 

Alfred  Rehdek. 

i:  " 


PHYMATdDBS  (Greek,  a  done  network).  Polypo- 
didrar.  A  group  of  stove  ferns  allied  to  Polypodium  and 
sometimes  united  with  that  genus,  but  differing  in  the 
fine  copious  irregular  areoles  formed  by  the  i 
ing  veinlets  and  the  free  included  veinlets  I 
every  direction.  For  culture,  sec  Fern. 

A.  Les.  simple. 
Swirtzii,  Underw.   (PolypAdium  Sxcdrtzii,  Baker). 
Lvs.  2-4  in.  long.  in.  wide,  narrowed  gradually 

toward  both  ends:  sori  in  a  single  row  each  side  of  the 
midrib.  Fla.  Keys  and  Trop.  Amer. 

museffilium,  Blume.  Lvs.  1-3  ft.  long,  3-4  in.  wide, 
with  an  acute  point,  the  lower  part  winged  to  the  base; 
main  veinlets  very  distinct,  forming  rectangular 
meshes,  with  numerous  small  sori  almost  covering  the 
whole  surface.  E.  Indies  — Known  also  as  Drynaria 
and  Polypodium  musxfolium. 

aa.  IjTs.  deeply  pinnatifid. 
nigrescens,  Blume  (Polypodium  nigrfscens,  Blume). 
Lvs.  2-3  ft.  long.  1  ft.  or  more  broad,  rut  nearly  to  the 
rachis  into  numerous  entire  lol>es  1-2  in.  wide;  surfaces 
naked,  dark  green;  sori  in  a  single  row  nearer  the  mid- 
rib than  the  edge,  sunk  in  deep  cavities  which  are  promi- 
nent as  wart-like  projections  on  the  upper  side.  India 
to  Polynesia. 
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gUucum,  Kunzc  (Polypbdium  glaucum,  Kunxe). 
Lvs.  12-18  in.  long,  0-8  in.  broad,  cut  down  to  a  winged 
rachis  into  entire  lobes  J  ain.  or  more  wide,  both  sides 


naked,  glaucous;  veinlets  indistinct:  sori  forming  a 
single  row  close  to  the  midrib.  Philippine  Isls.— Phlebo- 
dium  Mayii,  Hort.  (A.G.  19:455.  EE  10:000),  is  a 
horticultural  form  with  crinkly  I  vs.  G.C.  III.  23:32*. 

fiK  l2L  L.  M.  Underwood. 

PHtSALIS  (Greek  for  bladder,  because  the  thin 
calyx  enlarges  and  incloses  the  fruit).  Solanac/ue.  HnsK 
Tomato.  Ground  Cherry.  Herbs  of  warm  and  tem- 
perate countries  grown  somewhat  for  the  edible  fruits 
and  also  for  the  ornament  of  the  great  colored 
fruit  ing  calyx  of  some  species. 

Annual  and  perennial  plants,  sometimes 
lightly  woody  at  base,  straggling  or  diffuse  in 
growth,  glabrous  or  pubescent,  summer-flower- 
ing: lvs.  alternate  (often  opposite  or  suboppo- 
siteon  short  shoots),  mostly  angled  and  distinctly 
petioled,  usuajly  soft  in  texture:  fls.  not  showy, 
usually  on  axillary  or  extra-axillary  peduncles, 
mostly  blue  or  yellowish  or  whitish;  calyx  5- 
toothed  or  -cleft,  becoming  large  and  bladder-like 
and  inclosing  the  2-celIed  globular  yellow  or 
greenish  often  more  or  less  viscid  berrv;  corolla  rotate 
or  short  bell-shaped,  usually  with  purplish  spots  in  the 
center,  plicate,  short-tubed  and  mostly  5-toothed; 
stamens  5;  style  slender,  the  stigma  somewhat  2-lobed. 
— Probably  75  species,  mostly  American,  but  a  few  in 
Eu.  and  Asia.  The  species  arc  variable  and  therefore 
confusing  to  the  systcmatist.  The  genus  is  allied  to 
Nicandra,  and  more  remotely  to  Capsicum,  Lycopersi- 
cum  and  others. 

Most  of  the  species  are  of  little  consequence  horti- 
culturally,  although  P.  Alkekengi  and  P.  Franehetii  arc 
much  nniied  for  the  glowing  red  very  large  caliccs,  and 
P.  purx-iicetus  and  /'.  peruviana  are  grown  for  their 
edible  fruits.  Several  of  the  species  are  known  for 
their  fruits  where  they  grow  in  a  wild  state,  and  they 
may  sometimes  be  transferred  to  gardens.  In  most 
parte  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  one  or  more  spe- 
cies grow  about  gardens,  in  fields,  and  in  waste  places. 
These  species  are  popularly  known  as  "ground  cherry." 
The  fruits  are  often  made  into  preserves,  although  they 
arc  sometimes  eaten  raw.  The  common  cultivated 
species  are  annuals,  or  are  usually  treated  as  such  in 
this  country.  They  require  no  extra  care.  The  seeds 
are  sown  indoors  m  the  North,  in  order  to  secure  as 
much  of  the  crop  as  possible  before  frost.  Most  of  the 


a.  Plant*  with  large  red  calices  in  Jr. 
Alkekengi,  Linn.  Ai.kekk.nci.  Strawberry  Tomato. 
Winter  Cherry.  Bladder  Cuerrv.  Diffuse  grower, 
usually  with    zigzag    mostly  simple  angled  setose 
-ts.:  Ivs.  ovate,  with  broad  base,  angular, 


(Fruito  XH> 

the  petiole  widening  at  the  top:  fls.  whitish,  the 
anthers  yellow:  fr.  red  (sometimes  eaten),  the  ripe 
large  calyx  blood-red  and  very  showy.  Seems  to  be 
native  from  S.  E.  Eu.  to  Japan,  but  now  adventive  or 
naturalised  in  many  parte  of  the  world;  it  represents  a 
variable  group,  from  which  different  forms  may  be 
separated.  Gn.  41,  p.  577;  49,  p.  233;  57,  pp.  28,  432. 
—The  strawberry  tomato  is  an  old  garden  plant,  grown 
for  its  highly  colored  bladders.  The  plant  grows  12-18 
in.  tall.  Of  easiest  cult.  In  the  X.,  plants  are  usually 
started  indoors.  It  is  a  perennial,  the  root  withstandins 
much  frost  if  protected,  but  it  is  usually  grown  as  an 
annual.  Not  hardy  in  the  northern  states. 

Franche'tii,  Mast.  (P.  Alkekhxgi  var.  Franehetii. 
Hort.).  Chinese  Lantern  Plant.  Differs  from  P. 
Alkekengi  chiefly  in  its  greater  size,  making  a  plant  2 
ft.  tall,  glabrous,  petioles  shorter,  and  bearing  calice* 
2  in.  diam. :  originally  descritjcd  as  an  annual,  by  other* 
said  to  be  sometimes  biennial,  but  apparently  peren- 
nial; probably  variable  in  duration.  Japan.  G.C.  III. 
10:441.  Gn.  48,  p.  435;  49:232;  57,  p.  28;  58,  p.  196. 
G.M.  37:020.  J.H.  III.  29:343.  R.H.  1H97:370,  and 
p.  35.  R.B.  22:01 ;  23,  p.  91.  Gt.  45,  p.  030;  40,  p. 
193.  G.W.  4,  p.  190.  AG.  18:81.  F.R.  1 :420. — Onr 
the  most  profusely  advertised  novelties  of  recent 
years.  It  is  a  most  striking  and  showy  plant.  It  was 
rough  t  to  England  from  Japan  by  James  II.  Vciteh, 
and  first  described  with  a  name  by  Masters  in 
1H94.  In  1H79,  however,  it  had  been  described  by 
Franchct,  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantcs,  Paris,  as  s 
form  of  P.  Alkekengi,  but  without  name.  The 
frs.  are  very  brilliant  orange-red  in  autumn 
The  berry  is  said  to  be  edible.   It  is  very  likely  a 


variant  of  P.  Alkekengi.  The  plant  called  P. , 
yardii,  Hort.,  is  a  very  free-fruiting  form,  not  *> 
robust  as  P.  Franehetii,  with  glowing 
probably  a  form  of  this  species  or  by 
gested  as  a  hybrid  with  P.  Alkekengi. 


in  its  cultivated  form,  (  Fruit*  X  .4) 


cultivated  species  arc  long-se.-ison  plants,  and  there- 
fore need  to  be  forwarded  in  the  spring.  The  high  colors 
of  /*.  Alkekengi  and  P.  Franehetii  do  not  develop  until 
the  fruit  is  ripe;  give  a  warm,  sunny  exposure;  the 
plants  do  not  withstand  frost;  let  the  plants  stand  1  to 
2  feet  apart  in  the  row. 


i  art  en  or  yellow  or  at  most  only  i 
calicet.  Moxtly  grown  for  the  edible  berry. 

n.  Sts.  glabrous  or  very  nearly  so. 

ixocirpa,  Brot.  Tomatstllo.  Fig.  2933.  Erect 
annual,  3  or  4  ft.  tall,  bearing  smooth  branches  and 
Ivs.,  the  latter  thin,  ovate  or  lance-ovate  and  variously 
toothed  or  notched:  fls.  large  and  open  (Jiin.  or  more 
across),  the  border  bright  yellow  and  the  throat  bear- 
ing 5  black-brown  spots; 'ant hers  purplish:  husk  »r 
enlarged  calyx  purple-veined  and  entirely  filled  by  the 
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Urge  round,  purplish  sticky  berry,  and  is  sometime* 
turn  open  by  it.  Mex.,  and  intro.  northward  to  the 
northern  states. — The  form  in  cidt.,  described  here,  is 
probably  P.  eapsiafolia,  Dun.,  now  regarded  by  some 
•s  a  form  of  the  cosmopolitan  P.  angulala.  The  writer 
prefers,  however,  to  refer  the  plant  to  P.  ixocarpa, 
although  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  cult, 
plant  with  this  species.  Although  the  cult,  plant  is 
sometimes  sold  as  P.  edulis  (erroneously),  the  fre.  are 
usually  too  mawkish  to  be  eaten  from  the  hand  (at 
leant  as  grown  in  the  N.).  It  is  a  very'  vigorous  and  pro- 
ductive plant  and  is  of  some  consequence  as  an  orna- 
mental, but  it  is  too  weedy  to  be  of  much  value.  The  fr. 
is  larger  than  in  the  native  P.  angulata.  The  plant 
figured  by  Carrier*?  as  P.  riolacca  (R.  II.  1882:216)  is 
the  one  here  described.  In  Mex.,  the  frs.  are  said  to  be 
used  in  the  making  of  chilli  sauce  and  as  a  dressing  for 
meats,  usually  under  the  name  of  "tomatoes."  The 
Mexican  forms  are  confused. 

bb.  Sis.  pubescent  or  hairy. 

pobescens,  Linn.  Stuawberry  Tomato  of  vegetable- 
garuVns.  Dwarf  Cape  Gooseberry.  Husk  Tomato. 
Gsorxn  Cberrt.  Kg.  2934.  Low  annual,  trailing  flat 
on  the  ground,  or  sometimes  ascending  to  the  height  of 
a  foot :  lvs.  rather  thin  and  nearly  smooth,  more  or  less 
regularly  and  prominently  notched  with  blunt  teeth:  fls. 
snail  ( Jsm.  or  less  long),  bell-shaped,  the  limb  or  l>ordcr 
erect  and  whitish  yellow,  the  throat  marked  with  5  largo 
brown  spots;  anthers  yellow:  husk  smooth  or  nearly  so, 
tMn  and  paper-like,  prominently  5-angled  and  some- 
what larger  than  the  small  yellow  sweetish  and 
sot  glutinous  fr.  N.  Y.  to  the  tropics. — The  plant  is 
Tery  proline,  and  the  frs.  are  considerably  earlier  than 
in  the  other  species.  When  ripe  the  fre.  fall,  and  if  the 
season  is  ordinarily  dry'  they  wdl  of  ton  keep  in  good  con- 
dition on  the  ground  for  3  or  4  weeks.  The  frs.  will  kirp 
nearly  all  winter  if  put  away  in  the  husks  in  a  dry 
chamber.  They  are  sweet  and  pleasant,  with  a  little 
and,  and  they  are  considerably  used  for  preserves,  and 
sometimes  for  sauce.  The  plant  is  worthy  a  place  in 
every  home-garden.  It  is  grown  more  or  less  by  small 
cutleners  near  the  large  cities,  and  the  frs.  are  often 
wen  in  the  winter  markets.  The  chief  objection  to  the 
plant  is  its  prostrate  habit  of  growth,  which  demands 
much  ground  for  its  cult.  In  good  soil  it  will  spread  4 
ft.  in  all  directions,  if  not  headed  in.  The  plants  arc 
set  in  rows  3  or  4  ft.  apart  and  2  or  3  ft.  apart  in  the 
row.  This  physolis  has  been  long  in  cult.  It  was  figured 
by  Dillenius  in  1774,  in  his  account  of  the  plants  grow- 
ing in  Sherard's  garden  at  Elthtun,  England.  In  1781-6 
it  was  figured  by  Jacquin,  and  by  him  called  Physolis 
iarbadensis,  from  the  island  of  Barbados,  whence  it 
ww  supposed  to  have  come  into  cult.  In  1807,  Martyn 
also  described  it  under  the  name  of  Barbados  winter 
cherry,  or  Physolis  barbadensis,  and  says  that  it  is  a 
native  of  Barbados.  None  of  these  authors  says 
anything  about  its  culinary  uses.  Dunal,  in  1852, 
described  it  as  var.  barbadrnsis  of  Physolis  hirsute,  but 
liter  botanists  unite  Dunal 's  P.  hirsuta  with  Liniucus'  P. 
pubescent,  of  which  this  common  husk  tomato  is  but  a 
cult  form. 

peruviana,  Linn.  (P.  edulis,  .Sims).   Cape  Goose- 
berkt.   Fig.  2935.   As  compared  with  P.  pubescens, 
this  is  a  much  stronger  grower,  the  plant  standing  pax- 
tall  v  erect  and  attaining  a  height  of  IK~3  ft.:  lvs. 
thicker,  less  regularly  toothed,  more  pointed,  heart- 
ahaped  at  the  base,  and  very  pubescent  or  fu«y:  fls. 
Wer  (J^-^in.  long),  opentaU-afaaned,  the  limb  or 
border  widely  spreading  and  light  yellow,  the  interior 
oi  throat  blotched  and  veined  with  5  purple  spots,  the 
athem  blue-purple:  husk  thicker  ami  larger  than  in 
the  last,  somewhat  hairv,  anil  h:is  a  much  longer  point. 
Tronic*.  B.M.  1008.  Mil.  IMS,  p.  XT.  ias  var.  edulis). 
— TVii :  species  is  t*— for  the  northern  states.  The 
V*rry  w  yellow  ■  v  and  much  like  that  of 


P.  pubescens  in  appearance,  but  it  seems  to  be  less  sweet 
than  of  that  species.  This  plant  has  been  cult,  for  two 
centuries,  probably.  It  was  descriln>d  and  figured  by 
Morison  in  1715  in  England.  In  1725,  I'eudhV  gave  a 
description  of  its  cult,  in  1\  kru,  saying  that  it  was  then 
cult,  with  care  and  was  greatly  esteemed  as  a  preserve. 
The  particular  form  of  the  species  cult,  in  our  gardens 
is  that  described  and  figured  by  .Sims  in  1807  as  Physolis 
edulis,  the  "edible  physalis."  Sims'  account  says  that 
"this  plant  is  a  native  of  Peru  and  Chili,  but  is  eult.  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  some  parts  of  the  E.  Indies, 
and  more  especially  at  the  English  settlement  of  New 


2935.  Portalls  peruviana.  (KruiU  X  M) 

8.  Wales,  at  which  latter  place  it  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Ca|>e  gooseberry,  and  is  the  chief  fr.  the  colonists  at 
present  possess;  is  eaten  raw,  or  made  into  pies,  puddings 
or  preserves."  The  plant  is  rarely  sold  by  American 
seedsmen.  L.  H.  B. 

PHYSARIA  (Greek,  a  voir  of  bellows,  alluding  to  the 
didvmous  fruit  and  Blender  style).  Cruciferx.  Peren- 
nial hcrl*t,  low,  cancscent  :  sts.  many  and  spreading: 
lvs.  mostly  entire:  fls.  yellow;  calyx  inflated,  arched, 
net-veined:  petals  spatulato  to  oblong,  entire:  fr. 
strongly  didymous  with  a  narrow  partition;  cells 
inflated,  membranaceous,  nerveless,  several-seeded. 
Four  Bpecies,  N.  W.  Amcr.  P.  didymocdrpa.  Gray. 
Very  canescent,  about  3  in.  high:  radical  lvs.  petiolate 
with  roundish  toothed  angled  or  entire  blade  or 
oblanceolnte  and  more  or  less  sinuatrly  toot  hid  below; 
cauline  lvs.  mostly  entire,  spatulate:  raceme*  dense; 
fls.  variable  in  size;  se|ttds  lanceolate,  surpassed  by  the 
rather  narrow  pale  yellow  petals:  fr.  strongly  didy- 
mous, rather  deeply  notched  above,  entire  or  more  or 
less  cordate  at  Ivaso.  This  species  has  been  intro. 
abroad,  in  botanic  gardens. 

PHYSIANTHUS  (Greek,  bladder  flower,  referring  to 
the  base  of  the  corolla-tube).  Atclepiadacex.  The  plants 
known  to  gardeners  as  Physiaitthus  are  species  of 
Araujia,  Physianthus  now  being  referred  to  that  genus. 
They  are  twiners  with  showy  flowers,  grown  under  glass 
or  in  the  o|>en  in  summer. 

Including  Physianthus  and  Sehubertia  (as  is  done 
by  Bentham  &  Hooker),  Araujia  comprises  a  dozen  or 
more  species  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Amer.,  all  with 
opposite  lvs.  and  whitish  or  rosy  fls. :  corolla-tube  short 
or  long,  inflated  at  the  base;  lobes  5,  very  wide  or  nar- 
row, overlapping  toward  the  right  in  the  bud;  crown 
with  5  scales  attached  to  the  middle  of  the  tube  or 
lower,  flat  and  erect  or  convex  and  appressed  to  tho 
staminal  tube:  see<ls  long,  bearded.  Sehubertia  and 
Physianthus  should  perhaps  be  considered  as  subgenera, 
the  former  containing  the  hairy  plants  with  somewhat 
funnel-shaped  fls.;  the  latter  nearly  glabrous  plants 
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with  somewhat  salver-shaped  fls.  Schumann,  in  Engler 
&  Prantl,  separates  Schubertia  from  Araujia,  with  more 
than  half  the  species  of  the  combined  groups.  Under 
this  disposition,  A.  graveolens  is  transferred  from 
Araujia.  See  Schubertia. 

The  species  of  Araujia  resemble  in  superficial  char- 
acters the  popular  stcphanotis,  having  the  same  large 
white  waxy  fragrant  5-lobed  fls.  A.  graveolens,  in  par- 
ticular, has  been  suggested  as  a  rival  to  the  stephanotis, 
especially  as  it  requires  less  winter  heat,  but  its  foliage 
when  bruised  emits  a  strong  and  offensive  odor,  esiic- 
ciallv  with  young  plants.  A.  aericofera  has  considerably 
smaller  fls.  and  is  one  of  the  several  plants  advertised 
as  "cruel  plants,"  because  they  entrap  insects,  though 
they  may  not  digest  their  dead  bodies  as  in  the  case  of 
nepenthes.  These  "cruel  plants"  arc  mostly  members 
of  the  milkweed  and  dogbane  families,  which  have 
essentially  the  same  kind  of  floral  structure — a  highly 
complicated  and  specialized  type  adapted  to  cross- 
fertilization  by  insects.  In  Fig.  393  of  this  work,  an 
insect  is  seen  struggling  in  the  clutch  of  a  common 
milkweed,  with  a  pair  of  pollen-masses  (a),  like  saddle- 
l>ags,  which  he  may  extract  with  one  of  his  legs.  .4  raujia 
serieofera  catches  moths  in  a  slightly  different  fashion. 
See  G.C.  111.20:523.  For  other  "cruel  plants,"  see 
Cyananchum  and  Vincetoricum. 

When  well  grown,  araujiaa  or  physianthuscs  bloom 
freely  throughout  September  and  October.  They  seem 
to  have  no  special  soil  requirements  and  may  be  flow- 
ered outdoors  from  seed  sown  indoors  in  early  spring, 
or  they  may  be  kept  permanently  in  a  cool  greenhouse 
and  grown  from  cuttings.  It  is  seldom  that  A.  graveo- 
lens is  seen  grown  well  in  greenhouses,  the  plants  being 
usually  sickly  and  infested  with  mealy-bug.  As  a 
slimmer  vine  in  the  open  it  makes  vigorous  growth,  and 
after  midsummer  it  usually  blooms  profusely.  The 
flowers  are  larger  than  those  of  stephanotis.  Cut- 
tings make  the  best  flowering  vines.  These  may  be 
taken  from  the  ripe  wood  before  cool  weather.  Seeds 
are  freely  produced,  and  germinate  well  soon  after  being 
sown.  Araujias  are  considered  hardy  in  the  most 
favored  parts  of  England,  and  are  grown  outdoors  in 
California.  A.  graveolens  can  be  flowered  in  pots,  but 
the  border  of  the  greenhouse  is  better.  (G.  W.  Oliver.) 

The  two  species  likely  to  be  met  with  in  cult,  mav  be 
characterized  as  follows:  Araujia  gravMrns,  Mast. 
{Physidnthus  gravholens.  Hort.  P.  auricomus,  R.  Gra- 
ham. Schubertia  graveolens,  Lindl.)  Stout,  woody 
climber,  densely  covered  with  harsh  spreading  yel- 
low hairs:  lvs.  9-4*4x2-2%  in.,  obovate,  acuminate, 
greatly  narrowed  and  cordate  at  the  base,  hairy  on  both 
sides:  fls.  funnel-shaped,  i.  e.,  swollen  at  the  throat, 
2-2,'  j  in.  across,  umliellate.  S.  Brazil.  B.M.  3891. 
B  it.  32:21.  G.C.  III.  4:271.  See  discussion  under 
Schubertia.— Araujia  serieofera,  Brot.  (A.  dlbens, 
Don.   Physidnthua  dlbens,  Mart.).    Name  originally 

C spelled,  by  Brotero,  aericofera,  in  description  and  on 
late,  but  usually  now  written  aericifera.  Nearly  gla- 
rous:  lvs.  3x1?^  in.,  oblong-acuminate,  wide  and 
square  at  the  base,  minutely  pubescent  below:  fls. 
salver-shaped,  i.e.,  not  swollen  at  the  throat,  pale  rose 
in  the  bud  and  only  faintly  odorous,  1  in.  across, 
cymose.  S.Brazil.  B.M.  3201.  B.R.  1759.  G.C.  III. 
2:(353;  20:523.  R.H.  1857,  p.  89;  1883,  p.  488.  Gn. 
24,  p.  409;  34,  p.  397.  Mn.  6,  p.  208.  G.  G:3f>3.  The 
plant  as  above  described  is  the  Physianthus  alberta  or 
Araujia  albens  of  the  trade.  A.  hortdrum,  Fourn.,  is 
probably  a  form  of  this  species.    Wilhelm  Miller. 

L.  H.  B  t 

PHYSIC  NUT:  Jatropha  Cvrau. 

PHYSOCARPUS  (Greek,  physa,  bladder,  and  knrp,,*, 
fruit;  alluding  to  the  inflated  capsulcsi.  Syn.,  Opulds- 
ter.  Rosacs*,  tribe  Spirxex.  Ninerahk.  Ornamental 
shrubs,  grown  for  their  white  flowers,  the  attractive 
inflated  pods  and  the  bright  green  foliage. 


s:  bark  peeling  off  in  thin  strips:  lvs. 
alternate,  petioled,  stipulate,  serrate  and  more  or  kws 
lobed :  fls.  in  umbel-like  racemes;  calyx-tube  cup-shaped ; 
sepals  5,  valvate ;  petals  white  or  rarely  pinkish,  spread- 
ing; stamens  20-40;  pistils  1-5,  more  or  less  united  at 
the  base:  follicles  inflated,  opening  along  both  sutures; 
seeds  2—4,  yellowish  shining. — Thirteen  species  have 
been  distinguished  in  N.  Amer.  and  one  in  N.  E.  Asia. 
Formerly  usually  referred  to  Spinea,  from  which  it  is 
easdy  distinguished  by  the  stipulate  lvs.,  by  the 
inflated  follicles  and  the  long  glossy  seeds;  sometimes 
united  with  Ncillia,  which  diners  chiefly  in  the  not 
inflated  pods  dehiscent  only  along  the  ventral  suture, 
the  campanulate  or  tubular  calyx-tube,  and  in  the 
elongated  inflorescence. 

The  ninebarks  are  hardy,  small  or  medium-sized 
spreading  or  upright  shrubs  with  usually  3-lobed 
waves  and  with  umbel-like  heads  of  whitish  or  some- 
times pinkish  flowers  appearing  late  in  spring,  and  fol- 
lowed by  clusters  of  small  pods,  inflated  in  some  species 
and  often  assuming  a  bright  red  color  late  in  summer. 
They  are  well  adapted  for  shrubberies  and  grow  in 
almost  any  soil.  They  propagate  easily  bv  either  hard- 
wood or  greenwood  cuttings,  also  by  seeds. 

A.  CarpcU  4-5,  rarely  3. 
B.  Pads  glabrous. 
opulifdlius,  Maxim.  (Spiria  opulifblia.  Linn.  Opu- 
LisUr  npulifolius,  Kuntze.  Xt'tllvn  opulifdlius.  Brew. 
&  Wats  ).  Ninehakk.  Fig.  2936.  Shrub,  to  10  ft. 
high,  with  wide-spreading  and  recurving  branches: 
lvs.  roundish  ovate,  usually  cordate  at  the  base, 
3-lobed.  with  the  lobes  crenatcly  dentate,  1-3  in.  long, 
usually  glabrous  beneath:  corvmbs  1-2  in.  broad, 
in:my-fld.;  pedicels  and  calyx  glabrous  or  pubescent: 

SxmIs  3-5.  inflated,  twice  as  long  as  the  calvx-lol>es. 
kine.  Que.  to  Ga.,  west  to  Man.  and  Kans.  B.B.  (e<J. 
2)  2:244.  R.H.  1912,  p.  221.  Var.  lilteus,  Kirchn.  <var. 
aureus,  Hort  ).  Lvs.  bright  yellow  at  first,  changing 
to  golden  bronzy  yellow.  Var.  Debrichyanus,  Schneiif 

{var.'DebrieAy," 
Simon-Louis). 
Lvs.  elongated, 
irregularly  Mied, 
yellowish  vane- 
gated  Var.  nanus, 
Kirchn.  Dwarf 
form  with  smaller, 
less  lobed,  dark 
green  lvs. 

BB.  Pods  I 


Maxim. 

Kuntze. 

Ni.-hols. 

higher 

growth: 


amuren  si  s, 

Maxim.  (Sptria 
am u r t n  *  i  a  , 
Opulrt'trr  amurfn.n's, 
XrMlia  amurtnais, 
).  Similar  to  the  former, 
and    of    more  vigorous 
vs.  3— 5-lobed,  with  acute 


Nin.bark.— 

7?  °r 


or  acuminate,  doubly  serrate  Iol>es. 
usually  pubescent  beneath.  2-6 
in.  long:  fls.  large,  with  grayish 
tomentose  pedicels  and  calyx' 
pods  only  oue-tlurd  longer  (lout 
calyx  -  lobes.  June.  Amurland. 
Gt.  14:489. 


intermedius,  Schneid.  (Opuldater 
intermedins,  Rydb.  0.  Ramalcui,  Nelson).  Shrub,  to  5 
ft.:  lvs.  orbicular  in  outline,  3-lobed  with  rounded  lobes, 
doubly  crenatc.  usually  sparingly  hairy  beneath  or 
glabrous,  1  —2 1  i  in.  long:  corymbs' dense:  pedicel*  and 
calyx  finely  pubescent:  pods  3-5,  inflated,  one-third 
longer  than  the  calyx-lobes.  June.  111.  and  Mo.  to 
o.  and  8.  D. 
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aa.  Carpels  2,  turgid,  tomeidose. 

B.  Pedicel*  and  calyx  pubescent. 
brae  teams,  Rehd.  (OpulasUr  IrracUalua,  Rydb.  0. 
Ramaleyi,  Nelson,  partly).  Shrub,  to  «  ft.:  lvs.  broadly 
ovate  in  outline,  rounded  or  subcordate  at  the  base, 
3-lobed,  doubly  crenate-serrate,  obtuse  or  acute  at  the 
apex,  glabrous  or  nearly  so,  1-3  in. 
long:  corymbs  many-fid.;  bracts 
obovatc  or  spatulate,  often  folia 
oua,  persistent:  fls.  nearly  J  ..in. 
across,  white:  pods  2.  united  about 
half.  June.  Colo. — Plant  morr  com- 
pact and  fls.  larger  than  in  /'.  opuli- 

bd.  Pedicrl*  and  calyx  glabrous 
or  nearly  so. 

mon6gynus,  Coult.  (Opuld&ter 
mondgunu*,  Kuntzc.  Spirsea  momig- 
yna,  Torr.  Nelllia 
Torreyi, Wats.) .  Fig. 
2937.  To  3  ft.  high: 
lvs.  smaller,  9^-1  % 
in.  long,  incisely  3-5- 
lobed,  with  incisely 
serrate  lobes,  usually 
glabrous:  corymbs 
rather  few-fld.  :  bracts 
lanceolate,  caducous; 
pedicels  usually  only 
sparingly  pubescent: 
pods  1-2.  Colo,  to 
Calif.  G.F.  2:5 
(adapted  in  Fig. 2937). 

glabra  tus,  Kehd. 
(OpuUister  glabratun, 
Rydb.).  Shrub,  2-4 
ft. :  lvs.  orbicular- 
ovate,  truncate  or 

cordate  at  the  base,  3-5-lobcd,  doubly  crenate-tierratc, 
obtuse  or  rounded  at  the  apex,  glabrous,  about  1  in. 
long:  corymbs  rather  small,  but  numerous;  bracts 
small,  caducous:  fls.  about  1  ain.  across,  white  or  pink: 
pods  2,  united  to  above  the  middle.  June.  Colo .— 
Very  floriferous. 

/*.  oajnbliu*.  Kuntse  Spinra  canitata,  Pure)].  Opulsster  < 
tus,  Kuntie.  5.  upuhfolia  vmr.  mollis,  Torr.  &  Gray).  Closely  I 
to  O.  opullfolia.  To  20  ft. :  lv>.  somewhat  larger,  with  serrate,  mora 
elongated  lobes,  tomentose  beneath :  pedicels  and  calyx  tomentose. 
Ore.  to  Calif. — P.  mo/nWus,  Kuntse  (Xeillia  malvacea,  Greene. 
Opulaster  pubeaeens.  ltydb.  Hpira-a  paueiflora,  Nutt. ).  To  5  f t. : 
lvs.  slightly  3-lobed,  with  creuately  and  obtusely  toothed  lobes, 
usually  pubescent:  corymbs  rather  tew-ftdL:  pods  jM,  not  inflated. 

(as  Neillia  Torreyi).  ALFRED  RehDKK. 

PHYSOCHLA1NA  (Greek,  bladder,  outer  garment. 
having  reference  to  the  inflated  calyx).  Also  spelled: 
Phynochhrna.  Sotanacejr.  Krect,  nearly  glabrous  herbs: 
lvs.  petioled,  subentire:  infl.  a  terminal  corymb;  calyx 
can)|Hinulate,  lobes  5,  short,  elongated  in  fr.,  over- 
topping the  caps.;  corolla  elongate,  lobes  5,  short- 
imbricate  in  bud;  stamens  attached  at  the  middle  of 
the  tube;  ovary  2-eclled:  fr.  a  2-celled  caps. — About  5 
species.  Cent.  Asia.  P.  prrdlla.  Hook.  (P.  grandiflbra, 
Hook.).  Perennial:  sts.  2-4  ft.,  corymbose  upward: 
lvs.  4—6  in.  long,  3  in.  broad,  irregular,  base  cuneate  or 
cordate  on  the  same  branch:  fls.  all  pedicelled;  calyx- 
lobes  lanceolate;  corolla  tubular -funnel -shaped  or 
sometimes  shorter-funnel-shaped  in  wild  examples,  in 
cult,  examples  wider  suh-campanulate:  fr.  a  caps.  Yi\xx. 
diam.  Himalaya  region.  B.M.  4600. 

PHYSGPTYCHIS  (Greek,  bladder  fold).  Crudfcr*. 
Perennial  plant,  felty  with  stellate  hairs:  fls.  yellow, 
ahort-peduncled;  calyx  not  saccate:  fr.  spherical,  valves 
net-veined;  seeds  without  wings.  Formerly  included 
in  Vesicaria,  but  now  separated  chiefly  by  the  mcm- 
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branaceous  not  crustaceous  sibques. — One  species, 
Persia.  /'.  gnapludodea,  Boiss.  •;  Vejdearia  gnaphalbdea, 
Boiss.).  Hah*  shrub:  sts.  simple  with  basal  lvs.:  lvs. 
elliptic-lanceolate,  obtuse,  with  prominent  nerves 
below:  fr.  a  short  silique  with  deciduous  style,  4-cclled. 
Persia.  A  small  alpine  plant  which  in  general  appear- 
ance resembles  an  aubrictia,  but  its  foliage  is  grayer 
and  its  fls.  are  of  a  bright  citron-yellow  color.  Spar- 
ingly in  cult,  in  Eu. 

PHYSOSII'HON  (Greek,  bladder  tube).  Orchidacex. 
Tufted  epiphytes:  sts.  in  the  form  of  creeping  rhizomes, 
at  the  end  1-fvd.,  1-2  sheaths  below  the  If.,  not  pseudo- 
bulbous:  If.  coriaceous,  narrow  at  base:  infl.  an  elon- 
gated raceme;  fls.  small,  short-pedicelled,  sccund;  sepals 
joined  at  the  banc  in  an  ovoid  or  urceolate  tube,  above 
free,  spreading;  petals  dwarfed  in  the  base  of  the  tube, 
fleshy,  obovate-cuneate;  labellum  small,  articulate 
with  the  base  of  the  column,  oblong-cuneate,  concave, 
midlobe  shortly  exceeding  the  others;  column  below 
elevated,  footless  or  produced  in  a  short  foot,  clinan- 
drium  snort,  often  obtuse,  3-lobed;  anthers  terminal, 
deciduous,  poUinia  2,  waxy,  ovoid.  About  15  species, 
Mex.  to  Brazil.  P.  Loddigexii,  Lindl.  Lf.-etalks  1-2 
in.  high,  sheathed  with  a  brown  membrane:  lvs. 
fleshy,  about  4  in.  high:  scapes  erect,  6-9  in.  high, 
12-15-fld.,  produced  from  the  junction  of  the  lf.-stalk 
and  blade;  scapes  are  produced  by  the  same  If.  in  i 
crewive  years:  fls.  small,  petals  and  lip  minute,  ' 
in  a  green,  3-sided  tube  formed  by  the  connat< 
of  the  sepals,  free  part  of  sepals  orange-brown.  Mex. 
J.H.  III.  48:71.  A  coolhouse  orchid  sometimes  offered 
in  trade-lists.  P.  amrtnde*  Kranzl.  Rhizome  long  and 
slender:  sts.  very  short,  almost  none:  lvs.  3-comered, 
thick,  lanceolate,  up  to  \\i  in.  long,  usually  reddish: 
fls.  solitary  or  in  pairs,  very  shortly  stalked,  green- 
spotted  and  suffused  with  purple  outside,  dark  purple 
inside;  tube  of  sepals  1  in.  long;  petals  and  Up  1-1 H 
in.  long.  S.  Brazil.  Said  to  be  in  cult,  in  Eu. 

F.  Tracy  Hubbard. 

PHYSOSTfcGIA  (Greek,  bladder  and  covering,  refer- 
ring to  the  inflated  fruiting  calyx).  Labial*.  Palme 
Draoon-Head.  Hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  native 
to  America,  with  spikes  of  gaping  flowers  of  purple, 
rose-color,  or  white;  useful  in  borders  and  particularly 
in  wild-gardens. 

Smooth  erect  herbs  with  slender  and  wand-like  sts. : 
lvs.  opposite,  sessile,  mostly  lanceolate  or  oblong  and 
usually  serrate  or  dentate:  fls.  showy,  pink  to  purple 
and  varying  to  white,  in  separate  or  panicled  spikes; 
calyx  bell-shaped,  swollen  and  remaining  open  in  fr., 
membranous,  10-nerved;  teeth  5,  equal;  corolla  2-lipped, 
inflated  above;  upper  hp  concave,  rounded,  entire  or 
nearly  ao;  lower  lip  3-lobed,  the  middle  lobe  r— 
notched;  stamens  4,  didynamous;  a 
— A  few  species,  N.  Amer.,  mostly  i 
and  in  wet  grounds,  but  thriving  under  good  upland 
garden  conditions;  sometimes  named  under  Draco- 
cephalum.  P.  auttriaca  of  lists  is  probably  Draco- 
cephalum  austriacum. 

virgin iA n«,  Benth.  (P.  virginica,  Hort.  Dracoctpha- 
lum  virginianum.  Linn.).  Sts.  mostly  simple,  to  4  ft., 
producing  large  clumps  in.  cult. :  lvs.  lanceolate,  oblong- 
lanceolate  to  linear-lanceolate,  3-5  in.  long,  finely  or 
rather  coarsely  serrate,  the  lvs.  prominent  up  to  the 
infl. !  fls.  an  inch  long,  ranging  from  purplish  red  through 
rosv  pink  and  lilac.  Que.,  west  and  south.  B.M.  467. 
Mn.7:81.  F.R.5:55.  Gn.M.  1:121.  F.E.  15:322. 
Var.  alba,  Hort.,  is  a  white-fld.  form.  R.H.  1898 :336. 
G.W.  7,  p.  458.  Var.  specidsa,  Gray,  is  a  tall  form  with 
very  acutely  serrate  lanceolate  lvs.  and  dense-panieled 
spikes.  A  Texan  form  with  erect,  imbricated  fls.  B.M. 
3386  (P.  imbricata).  Var.  gigantea,  Hort.,  is  advertised 
as  a  giant  form,  6-7  ft.  tall,  with  large  deep  rose  fls. 
P.  eirginiana  is  a  hardy  vigorous  plant  of  the 
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cult.,  blooming  in  midsummer  and  Inter.  The  clumps 
should  bo  frequently  divided. 

denticulate,  Brit.  (var.  deiUiculAta,  Gray.  Ifrnro- 
ciphalum  dentwuiatum,  Ait .).  A  lower  and  more  slender 
plant  with  erenulale  denticulate  or  obscurely  serrate  lvs. 
and  more  slender  or  loosely  fid.  spikes:  lvs.  few  near  the 
infl.,  so  that  the  latter  is  as  if  long-peduncled.  Pa.  to 
III.  and  far  south.  B.M.214.      Wilhei.ii  Miller. 

L.  H.  B.f 

PHYSOSTELMA  (Greek,  bladder  girdle,  referring  to 
the  shape  of  the  scales  of  the  crown).  Atclepiadacrsr. 
Twining  glabrous  shrulis:  lvs.  opposite,  leathery,  shi- 
ning: fls.  large,  umbelled;  sepals  small,  narrow;  corolla 
cup-shaped,  lobes  very  short ;  coronal  processes  5,  very 
large,  ovoid-oblong,  obtuse,  adnnte  to  the  anthers; 
column  tips  inappendiculatc:  fr.  long,  smooth  follicles; 
seeds  comose. — About  5  species,  India,  Malaya. 

Willichii,  Wight  (Hbya  campanulata,  Blume). 
Lvs.  3-5  in.  long,  elliptic-oblong,  acuminate;  nerves 
reticulate;  petiole  \$\n.  long:  cymes  globose.  3-4  in. 
diam.;  peduncle  stout;  corolla  pale  yellow,  lobes  apic- 
ulate.  India,  Malaya.  B.M.  4M5.  J.H.  III.  49:461. 
J.F.  1:70.— Cult,  in  Great  Britain.  The  treatment 
given  to  hoyas  is  suitable  for  this  plant. 

PHYSURUS  (Greek,  bladder  and  tail;  from  the  puree 
or  pouch-like  spur).  Orchulacex.  Of  the  type  of  Good- 
yera  and  Ancectochilus,  and  cultivated  for  the  foliage. 
By  late  authors,  the  name  Erythrodes  is  used  for  these- 
orchids  for  nomenclatorial  and  liotanical  reasons. 

Stem  simple,  erect,  leafy:  lvs.  petiolatc,  ovate  to 
lanceolate:  ns.  small,  in  a  terminal  raceme;  petals  and 
dorsal  sepals  cohering,  galeatc;  lateral  sepals  tree;  label- 
lum  spurred,  strongly  concave  above  the  entrance  of  the 
spur  and  abruptly  contracted,  middle  lobe  spreading  or 
recurved;  column  short. — About  40  species,  native  of 
the  warm  regions  of  Asia  and  Amer.  The  American 
species  have  their  lvs.  mostly  spotted. 

quercetfcola,  Lindl.  (Goodyera  quercicola,  Chapm.). 
St.  ascending,  6-12  in.  high:  lvs.  ovate  or  oblong-ovate, 
thin,  on  slender  petioles,  spotted  with  silver-gray: 
spike  densely  fld.;  sepals  and  petals  oblong,  obtuse; 
labellum  concave,  ending  in  a  broadly  ovate,  acuminate 
and  recurved  point;  spur  pouch-like.  Aug.  Low  shady 
woods,  Fla.  and  went  ward.  Under  the  new  nomencla- 
ture this  species  liecomes  Erythrodet  querceticola,  Ames. 

/'.  vAUdut,  Rolfe.  Lvs.  elliptic-lanceolate,  about  fi  in.  Ions: 
Ktp«  (tout,  bearing  an  elongated  dense  spike  about  0  in.  lone:  Da. 
amall.wh.liah.  Peru.  HeINRICH  HaSSELBRING. 

PHYTELEPHAS  (Greek,  elephant  plant;  referring 
to  the  hard  white  seeds  which  can  be  worked  like  ivory). 
Palmact*.  Low  unarmed  pinnate  palms. 

Stems  stout,  erect  or  prostrate  and  rooting:  lvs. 
terminal,  elongate,  pinnatisect;  segms.  numerous,  the 
upper  opposite,  the  lower  alternate  or  fascicled,  linear- 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  midrib  strong:  s pad  ices  pedun- 
cled,  scaled,  male  pendulous,  female  erect;  spat  hex  2, 
complete,  elongate:  fls.  diircious;  male  minute,  perianth 
lacking,  stamens  numerous;  female  very  large,  sepals  3, 
petals  5-10,  2-3  in.  long,  rather  flesh  v,  staminoids 
many,  ovary  subuloljose:  fr.  a  collection  of  4-6  drujies, 
forming  a  large  cluster.— About  15  sjiecics,  S.  Amer. 

macrocarpa,  Ruix  &  Pav.  Ivohy-Nct  Pali.. 
Caudex  about  6  ft.  high,  creeping,  rooting:  lvs.  15-20 
ft.  long,  erect,  beautifully  arched,  pinnate,  rich  dark 
green;  the  pinna*  very  long.  Colombia  and  Venezuela. 
B.M.4913,  4914.  Gn.  24,  p.  4<W.  G.M.  57:9— This 
species  furnishes  the  "vegetable  ivory"  of  commerce. 
Sometimes  known  as  "negro's  head." 

F.  Tract  Hubbard. 

PHYTEUMA  (old  Greek  name,  meaning  simply  "a 
plant."  used  by  Dioseorides  for  some  mignonette-like 
herb).  Campanulncrr,  Horned  Kami-ion.  Hardy 
herbaceous  |jerennials,  used  for  borders  and  alpine 
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gardens;  not  much  known  in  this  country  except  by 
fanciers  and  those  who  grow  rock-garden  plants  and 
alpines. 

Ijow  or  tall,  with  st.-lvs.  alternate,  and  radical  lvs. 
larger  and  long-petioled,  sometimes  very  narrow  and 
grass-like:  fls.  mostly  blue  or  purplish,  varying  to  white, 
usually  in  dense  terminal  heads  or  spikes,  sometimes 
somewhat  umbellate,  the  fl.-bud  long  and  curved; 
corolla  opening  more  or  less  with  5  very  narrow  segms. 


20  iS  Phyteuma  comotum.  A  tufted  alpine  plant  trowing 
In  a  cieric*.  (  ■  >,J 


(sometimes  remaining  closed);  stamens  5,  free  from 
corolla,  filaments  more  or  less  dilated  at  base,  anthers 
free  and  distinct;  styles  2-3-cleft,  often  protruding,  the 
lobes  very  narrow:  fr.  a  caps,  crowned  by  the  calyx- 
teeth,  laterally  dehiscent. — Species  about  40,  Eu.  and 
adjacent  Asia,  mostly  in  the  mountains,  sometimes  at 
great  elevations. 

The  flowers  in  phyteuma  are  mostly  shades  of  blue, 
more  or  less  purple,  rarely  white.  There  are  two  forms 
of  inflorescence,  the  globular  and  the  long-and-narrow, 
the  former  being  the  more  interesting.  The  showy 
feature  of  P.  comotum,  at  first  glance,  seems  to  be  a 
group  of  colored  and  much  elongated  pistils;  but  these 
pistil-like  bodies  are  really  corollas  which  usually  show 
slits  at  their  inflated  base  and  art*  narrowed  above  into  a 
very  slender  tube  from  which  the  style  and  stigmas  are 
much  exscrted.  In  this  species  the  corolla  does  not  open, 
but  in  U.i-  others  it  finally  splits  at  the  top,  making  a 
spreading  or  wheel-shaped  flower.  The  plants  usually 
seed  freely  and  may  also  be  propagated  by  division, 
which  is  best  performed  in  spring  after  growth  begins. 
They  thrive  in  ordinary  garden  soil  in  either  rock- 
garden  or  border.    In  an  account  of  the  cultivated 

nx*cies,  Correvon  (Gn.  63,  pn.  39-41,  58)  distinguishes 
iree  cultural  groups:  (1)  the  mural  or  wall  species, 
comprising  only  P.  comotum;  12)  the  rock-loving  species, 
comprising  P.  Carettir.  P.  Chartnelii,  P.  confuxum,  P. 
glolmlariufolium,  P.  hemisphrricum,  P.  humilc,  P. 
pauciflorum,  P.  terratum,  P.  Kieberi,  P.  Scheuclueri: 
(3)  the  open-ground  species,  as  P.  austriacttm,  P.  btUmi- 
arfolium,  P.  canetcenx,  P.  Halleri,  P.  limonifolium,  P. 
Michflii,  P.  orbicidare,  P.  tcorzonerifolium,  P.  tpica- 
lum.  The  rock-loving  species  (2)  require  rock  fissures  in 
full  sun,  without  damp,  little  soil  and  that  only  of  leaf- 
mold  and  sand.  The  oj>en-ground  s|>ecic.s  (3)  are  those 
of  woods  and  pastures  and  are  e:isy  to  grow  in  gardens 
The  botanical  account  following  is  mainly  derived 
from  DC.  Prod.  7:480  and  Koch,  Svn.,  Flor.  Germ., 
with  considerable  additions  in  descriptions  from  Cor- 
revon. There  is  likely  to  be  some  confusion  in  the 
species  and  the  forms  known  in  cultivation. 
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urn,  14. 
bvtoaicicfuliutu,  5. 

CateHi*.  12. 
Charmelii,  13,  15. 
comonum,  2. 

Ma 


INDEX 

Kl<>bularui*fulium.  10.  pnuddciruni,  9. 


Schrurlilen,  Iti. 
r>cortof>L<riiuuuiu, 
trrrutum,  12. 


IIiilieTi.  7. 

hemuphanruiii,  11. 
humile,  12. 
limonifoliurn,  8. 
Mirhrlu,  4. 
orbiculare,  14. 

a.  Infl.  a  raceme  or  panicle. 

1.  canescens,  Waldst.  &  Kit.  Scabrous,  grayish 
green:  st.  unbranched:  Ivs.  sessile;  lower  ones  ovate, 
crenato-fwrratc,  narrowed  at  base;  upper  dims  nearly 
entire:  fis.  blue,  short-pcduncled,  solitary,  sparse. 
Hungary,  Caucasus. — Tbe  plant  described  by  Correvon 
under  this  name  is  said  to  have  lis.  in  close  spikes, 

aa.  Infl.  a  compact  umbel. 

2.  comdsum,  Linn.  Fig.  2938.  The  only  species  in 
the  genus  with  umbellate  infl.,  and  in  which  the  corollas 
arc  not  finally  split  at  the  apex.  A  decumbent  un- 
hranched  glabrous  plant,  3-6  in.  high,  native  to  the 
Alps:  fis.  pale  lilac  below,  darker  purple  above:  roots 
thick  and  fleshy,  stoutly  lodged  in  the  fissures  of  rocka: 
Ivs.  cordate-ovate  or  those  on  the  st.  lanceolate, 
coarsely  toothed:  the  2-lobed  styles  are  long-protruded. 
B.M.  6478.  G.C.  II.  14:177.  Gn.  18.  p.  245,  copied  in 
Gn.  28,  p.  91;  44,  p.  554,  and  R.H.  1KH2,  p.  452.  Gn. 
63,  p.  39.  J.H.  III.  52:364.  G.W.  8,  p.  597.  G.C.  II. 
26:81,  copied  in  I.H.  34:11.— Said  by  Correvon  to 

i  a  wall  or  face  of  lime-rock.  A  hand- 


aaa.  Infl.  a  spike  or  head. 
B.  Fruiting  spikes  long  and  narrow,  cylindrical. 
c.  Flowering  spikes  roundish  or  oval. 
D.  Stigmas  S. 

3.  acorzonerifdlium,  Vill.  Fig.  2939.  This  and  P. 
betoniaefolium  should  probably  T>e  regarded  as  botani- 
cal varieties  of  P.  Michelii,  but  for  clearness  and  for 
horticultural  purposes  they  may  be  considered  as  dis- 
tinct species.  A  native  of  the  Alps  with  long-spiked 
fis.  of  sky-blue  (B.M.  2066,  erroneously  as  P.  bctanicje- 
folium)  or  purplish  blue  (B.M.22<1):  Ivs.  poly- 
morphous. 

4.  Michelii,  All.  This  may  also  be  distinguished  from 
P.  scorzonerifolium  and  /'.  betonicrfolium  by  having 
the  calyx  pilose  at  the  middle,  it  being  glabrous  in  the 
other  two.  A  native  of  Mt.  Cenia  in  Sardinia,  with  Ivs. 
ovate-lanceolate  or  narrow,  not  cordate:  color  of  As. 
deep  blue,  in  lengthening  spikes. 

dd.  Stigmas  S. 

5.  betonlc*folium,  Vill.  Rather  tall:  root-lvs.  cor- 
date-lanceolate, long-stalked :  bracts  fewer  than  in  /*. 
Michelii  and  probably  not  rcflexed:  spikes  lengthen- 
ing toward  end  of  season,  on  st.  nearly  20  in.  high:  fis. 
blue.  Eu.  Not  B.M.  2066,  which  is  scorzonerir 
Jciium.  Gn.  63,  p.  57. 

cc.  Floxrtring  spikes  oblong  or  nearly  so. 
D.  Spikes  dense. 

6.  spicatum,  Linn.  Woodland  plant:  Ivb.  ovate- 
elliptical,  serrate,  often  brown-blotched  at  base,  the 
lower  ones  long-stalked  and  cordate:  fis.  in  a  close  spike, 
white  or  blue,  greenish  at  tips.  Eu.  B.M.  2347.  Gn. 
63,  p.  57.  G.W.  8,  p.  596. 

7.  Halleri,  All.  Tall  and  stout :  Ivs.  ovate-orbicular, 
doubly  and  coarsely  serrate,  long-stalked :  fl.-«t.  2-21? 
ft . ;  spike  ovoid-oblong,  long  and  close  subtended  by  2 
long  drooping  bracts:  fis.  dark  violet  to  white.  Moun- 
tains in  Eu.  Gn.  63,  p.  58. 

!H>.  Spikes  loose. 

8.  limonifolium,  Sibth.  &  Smith.  Fig.  2939.  Tall, 
fl.-«t.  20-28  in.  high  and  branching:  fls.  light  blue,  open, 
in  a  long  narrow  spike:  this  may  be  distinguished  by 


virgata). 

nil.  Fruiting  spikes  tittle  cbmgaUd,  merely  oval. 
c.  Number  of  fls.  about  6. 

9.  paucifldrum,  Linn.  Very  dwarf,  said  by  Correvon 
to  be  the  smallest  and  most  tufted  of  the  genus,  about 
3  in.  high:  Ivs.  entire  or  toothed  at  obtuse  tip;  root- 
lvs.  short,  obovate-lanccolatc:  bracts  ciliate,  entire  or 
subdentate  at  base,  never  dentate  at  aj>ex:  fls.  few  in 
heads  with  ovate-orbicular  bracts,  violet-blue.  W. 
Alps,  Carpathians  and  Pyrenees.  Gn.  63,  p.  40. 


it  12. 


10.  globularicefdliurn,  Sternb.  &  Hoppe.  Probably  a 
variety  of  P.  paueiflorum  with  larger  sts.  and  Ivs. 
widened  in  the  upper  part  anil  toothed,  and  by  more 
globular  heads:  root-lvs.  2-4  lines  longer  and  thrice  as 
wide,  and  the  bracta  always  entire  at  the  base:  fla. 
violet.  Austrian  Alps- 


Phy i t  .urn  Umoaifoli'im  tad  P. 
loose-spikod  and  dente-cpikod  (ormi  of  inflorescence. 

11.  hemisph*ricum.  Linn.  Small  plant  with  grass- 
like  foliage,  forming  large  tufts:  Ivs.  erect;  root-lvs.  sub- 
entire,  linear  or  lanceolate-linear,  much  or  little  shorter 
than  the  st.:  bracts  filiate,  subentire,  ovate-lanceolate: 
fls.  blue,  white  or  yellowish.  Granitic  Alps. 

12.  humile,  Sehleich.  Iloot-lvs.  linear-lanceolate, 
narrowed  at  the  base,  upper  ones  remotely  denticulate, 
larger  than  those  of  P.  hemisphrricum:  bracts  narrowly 
lanceolate  from  an  ovate  base?,  sharply  toothed:  lis. 
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violet-blue,  in  globular  heads.  High  Alps. — P.  Cartsti*, 
Biroli,  is  a  thick-set  form  of  P.  humde.  Probably  P. 
terratum  is  also  a  form  of  this  species  with  larger  st., 
somewhat  wider  lvs.,  and  calyx  glabrous  rather  than 
minutely  ciliate.  On.  28:90;  63,  p.  40. 

13.  Sieberi,  Spreng.  (P.  Charmilii,  Sieb.,  not  VUI.). 
Lvb.  cordate,  o%*ate  or  ovate-lanceolate  to  ovate-orbic- 
ular, crenate:  bracts  ovate,  acuminate,  sharply  ser- 
rate: fls.  deep  violet-blue,  in  globular  heads.  S.  Alps 
and  Apennines. 

ccc.  Number  of  fls.  IB  or  more. 

14.  orbiculAre,  Linn.  (P.  ronfiurum,  Kemer.  P.  aus- 
Maeum,  Heck),  Rootstock  mostly  thick,  the  sts.  simple 
and  usually  erect,  ft.  tall:  lvs.  crenate;  root-lvs. 
cordate  or  ovate;  upper  st.-lvB.  linear:  bracts  sub- 
aerrate,  spreading  or  reflcxed:  fls.  purple.  Eu.  B.M. 
1466  (as  P.  cordata).  L.B.C.  2:122. — A  very  variable 
Bpecies,  and  widely  distributed,  from  England  to 
mountain  pastures  on  the  continent.  Correvon  keeps 
P.  auxtriaeum  distinct,  the  basal  lvs.  having  blades 
longer  than  petioles,  upper  lvs.  ovate-lanceolate,  and 
specially  by  the  erect  fl. -bracts;  also  P.  confusum,  from 

§ rani  tic  rocks  of  the  Tyrol,  which  seems  from  his 
escription  to  be  a  very  different  plant,  with  long  and 
grass-like  lvs.  and  deep  violet  fls. 

15.  Channelii,  VUI.,  not  Sieb.  Rootstock  thick  and 
brittle:  sts.  6-12  in.:  lvs.  soft  and  coarsely  serrate: 
bracts  linear-lanceolate:  fls.  dark  blue,  in  globular 
heads.  Probablv  a  botanical  variety  of  P.  Scheuchzeri. 
Alps.  Here  probably  belongs  the  cut-lvd.  P.  comosum 
in  Gn.  19,  p.  419;  44,  p.  554;  and  P.  orbictdare,  Gn.  28, 
p.  90. 

16.  Scheochzeri,  All.  Sts.  slender  and  flexile,  4-16  in. 
tall:  lvs.  ovate-elliptical,  serrate,  the  upper  ones  long 
and  narrow:  bracts  18-24  lines  long,  rcflexed  or  spread- 
ing: fls.  deep  violet-blue,  in  rounded  heads,  the  bracts 
exceeding  the  head.  S.  Eu.,  in  mountains.  B.M.  1797. 
Gn.  63,  p.  40.  Wilhelm  Miller. 

L.  H.  B.f 

PHYTOLACCA  (a  hybrid  name:  Greek,  phytos, 
plant,  and  French  lac,  or  Italian  lacca,  lake;  referring 
to  the  crimson  berries).  Phytolaecaeex,  Ornamental 
herbs  and  woody  plants;  some  of  them  yield  edible 
parts  of  minor  value. 

Shrubs,  herbs,  or  trees,  sometimes  climbers,  with 
angled  or  subtercte  branches,  glabrous  or  nearly  so:  lvs. 
alternate,  sessile  or  mostly  petiolate,  acute  or  obtuse, 
entire;  stipules  none:  fls.  small,  borne  in  erect  or  nod- 
ding racemes  on  spikes  which  are  at  first  terminal  but 
by  further  growth  of  the  st.  may  come  opposite  the  lvs.; 
calyx  of  4  or  5  persistent  rounded  sepals;  stamens 
about  5-30;  ovary  of  5-16  distinct  or  connate  carpels: 
fr.  a  fleshy  berry:  seeds  1  in  each  cell. — Twenty-six 
Bpecies  as  defined  bv  Walter  in  Engler's  Das  Pflanzen- 
reich,  hft.  39  (IV.  83),  published  in  1909,  distributed 
in  tropical  and  subtropical  regions,  mostly  in  Amer., 
and  a  few  in  Asia  ana  Afr.,  one  species  extending  to 
Canada.  They  are  plants  of  Bimple  requirements  in 
the  regions  where  they  grow,  and  are  prop,  readily  by 
seeds.  P.  diolca  is  a  very  useful  tree  for  ornament  and 
shade  in  S.  Calif.  The  common  pokeweed  (P.  amerx- 
cana)  is  a  familiar  wild  plant  in  E.  N.  Amer.;  it  is  a 
plant  of  good  habit,  vigorous  growth,  and  ornamental 
berries,  and  is  sometimes  placed  in  bock  borders  and 
wild-gardens.  Related  genera  in  cult,  are  Ercilla, 
Rivina,  Agdestis. 

americAn*.  Linn.  (P.decdndra,  Linn.).  Poke.  Scoke. 
Garget.  Tall  stout  bushy  perennial  herb,  reaching  10- 
12  ft.  high,  the  sts.  soft  or  semi-succulent  and  smooth, 
glaucous,  and  the  maturer  parts  purple-tinged :  lvs. 
oval-oblong  or  oblong-lanceolate,  gradually  narrowed 
both  ways,  acuminate,  the  petiole  more  or  less  mar- 
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gined:  fls.  purplish  or  greenish  white,  in  peduncled 
simple  racemes  and  borne  on  stout  brae  ted  pedicels; 
ovary  10-carpelled  and  green,  ripening  into  a  wine- 
purple  berry.  Maine  through  Ont.  to  Minn.,  and  far 
southward;  naturalized  in  Eu.;  often  a  weed,  particu- 
larly in  clearings  and  new  lands.  B.M.  931.  Gn.  21, 
p.  179.  G.  7:667.  Mn.  1,  p.  53. — A  robust  plant  with 
heavy  odor,  but  of  good  habit  and  clean.  This  species, 
the  common  pokebcrry,  is  offered  by  dealers  in  native 
plants  and  its  young  asparagus-like  shoots  are  some- 
times used  asa  pot-herb.  Its  nattish  berries  yield  a  crim- 
son juice  of  a  very  distinct  hue,  but  it  has  never  been 
fixed  for  dyeing  purposes.  Children  sometimes  make 
red  ink  from  the  berries  for  amusement.  The  berries 
have  been  used  to  give  color  to  pale  wines,  but  its  use 
for  this  purpose  is  injurious  and  in  Portugal  has  been 
prohibited  by  royal  decree.  The  roots  are  emetic, 
purgative,  and  somewhat  narcotic.  The  word  "poke" 
is  supposed  to  come  from  the  American  Indian  word 
pocan,  which  apparently  referred  to  any  plant  yielding 
a  red  or  yellow  dye,  as  pokeweed  or  bloodroot.  In 
President  Polk's  campaign  his  followers  wore  lvs.  of 
pokeweed.  In  collecting  young  shoots  for  greens,  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  include  any  portion  of  the  root, 
as  this  would  give  a  bitter  taste  and  might  cause  serious 
illness,  as  the  roots  contain  powerful  drastic  principles. 
Small  pieces  of  the  root  eaten  by  mistake  for  horse-rad- 
ish or  turnip  are  reported  to  have  caused  serious  and 
in  some  instances  fatal  cases  of  poisoning.  The  seeds 
are  also  poisonous.  Directions  are  given  in  some  of  the 
older  writings  for  the  cult,  of  poke  for  the  young  shoots, 
which  are  eaten  early  in  the  season  as  a  substitute  for 
asparagus;  but  the  wealth  of  other  pot-herbs  renders 
this  plant  unnecessary.  It  may  be  increased  by  seeds  or 
by  division  of  the  thick  roots.  A  variegated  form  once 
cult,  for  ornament  is  shown  in  R.H.  1887,  p.  16,  the  lvs. 
light  grwn  above  often  shaded  rose  and  more  or  lees 
margined  white,  beneath  pole  rose  to  violet. 

aa.  Stamen*  and  carpels  les*  than  10,  usually  8. 

esculents.  Van  Houtte  (Pirciinia  esculenta,  Moq. 
Phytaidcca  Kafmpferi,  Gray.  P.  pekinfnsis,  Hance). 
Somewhat  woody,  suberect,  the  sts.  thick,  green  and 
glabrous:  lvs.  short-pctioled.  broad-elliptic  or  ovate, 
the  apex  somewhat  acute  or  blunt:  infl.  suberect,  loosely 
racemose,  not  surpassing  the  lvs.,  the  peduncle  and 
rachis  glabrous:  fls.  pedicellate;  calyx  white,  the  parts 
rounded;  stamens  commonly  8,  with  white  filaments 
and  rose-colored  anthers;  style  recurved:  fr.  with  8  free 
carpels.  China,  Japan.— Cult,  for  the  edible  lvs.  This 
name  is  catalogued  in  England  as  "American  grape." 

acindsa,  Roxbg.  Much  like  the  last:  peduncles  and 
rachis  scabrous:  filaments  and  anthers  white;  style 
Buberect :  calyx-parts  green  at  middle,  white  on  margin, 
apex  acute:  lvs.  ovate-oblong,  acuminate  at  apex. 
China  and  Japan;  spontaneous  in  India  and  said  to  be 
cult,  for  its  lvs.  which  are  edible  when  cooked. 

aaa.  Stamens  SO-SO;  carpels  7-10:  fls.  diacious. 

diolca.  Linn.  (Pirciinia  dUAca,  Moq.  Phytolacca 
populi/olia,  Salisb.  P.  arbbrea,  Hort.).  Evergreen  tree, 
attaining  great  thickness  of  trunk  and  spread  of  top: 
branehlets  glabrous:  lvs.  slender-petioled,  glabrous, 
elliptic  or  ovate,  mostly  broadly  acute  at  apex,  the  mid- 
nerve  extending  at  the  tip:  infl.  racemose,  scarcely  sur- 
passing the  lvs.,  suberect  or  pendulous:  male  fls.  with 
20-30  stamens,  and  calyx-paits  elliptic  and  obtuse, 
white-spotted;  female  fls.  with  about  10  stauiinodia, 
the  calyx  parts  broad,  the  ovary  globose  and  7-10- 
car|)clled :  fr.  berry-like,  the  carpels  connate  at  base  and 
free  at  top.  S.  Amer.,  the  "umbd"  and  "bella  sombra" 
of  Spanish-speaking  people. — This  species  was  intro. 
into  Santa  Barbara  some  40  years  ago,  and  is  now  well 
distributed  in  S.  Calif.;  there  are  trees  with  spread  of 
top  of  50  ft.  and  trunk  6  ft.  diam.,  with  buttresses  2  ft. 
high.  It  is  a  tree  of  astonishingly  rapid  growth,  soon 
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mik-my  a  p>*i  shade.  In  ii  recent  freeze,  it  is  reported 
tint  trees  have  lost  their  Ivs.  but  the  growth  remained 
■  nnjured.  L.  H.  B.f 

PIAAjLtTHUS  in  part:  CamUuma. 

PlCEA  i  ancient  Lutin  name  derived  from  pir,  pitch). 
hwrjf.  Spruce.  Ornamental  trees,  grown  for  their 
fvergreen  foliage  and  regular  pyramidal  habit;  many 
■penes  are  valuable  t  imber  t  rees 

Evergreen  trees  with  usually  whorled  spreading 
braiwhes:  lvs.  usually  4-angled  with  white  lines  formed 
by  numerous  stoniata  arranged  in  rows  and  on  all  4 
ti'iw.  or  compressed  and  stomatiferoua  only  on  the 
ppa  or  ventral  side  which,  on  the  lateral  hranchlcts, 
listing  of  the  If  .-stalk  apjx'ars  to  Ih>  the  lower  one. 
•esriJeand  jointed  at  the  base  to  a  short  stalk  projected 
tpjci  i  prominent  cushion  called  a  pulvinus:  fls.  mono*- 
oouj,  catkin-hke,  terminal  or  axillary:  the  staminate 
rrllow  or  red.  consisting  of  numerous  spirally  arranged 
aa  there  with  the  connective  enlarged  at  the  apex  and 
Kale-like;  the  pistillate  greenish  or  purple,  consisting 
of  ipirallv  arranged  scales  each  subtended  at  the  base 
by  a  small  bract  and  bearing  2  ovules  at  the  inner  side: 
tvace  pendulous  or  spreading,  with  persistent  scales 
not  separating  from  the  axis  after  shedding  the  seeds, 
rticri  are  provided  with  a  large  and  thin  obovate  or 
oblong  wing. — Thirty-eight  species  in  the  colder  and 
'-Hnprrate  climates  of  tho  northern  hemisphere  from 
the  iretic  circle  to  the  high  mountains  of  the  temperate 
repass.  They  are  all  mentioned  below  and  all  of  them 
eieept  4  are  in  cult.  The  names  Picca  and  Abies  are 
often  exactly  transposed  by  horticulturists  and  others. 

The  spruces  are  usually  tall  trees  of  pyramidal  habit, 
•onetimes  dwarfed  in  horticultural  varieties  or  in 
»fpiae  forms,  with  spreading  usuallv  whorled  branches 
clothed  densely  with  acicular  spirally  arranged  leaves. 
The  catkin-like  flowers  appear  in  spring  and  are  often 
very  conspicuous  by  their  bright  red  color.  These  arc 
lulltwed  by  usually  pendent  cones,  green  or  purple 
before  ripening  and  light  to  dark  brown  at  maturity. 
The  spruces  are  not  only  highly  ornamental,  but  also 
rery  valuable  forest  trees,  and  as  inhabitants  of  cooler 
rhmaiea  they  are  especially  adapted  for  cultivation  in 
northern  regions.  Almost  all  arc  hardy  North,  except 
f  aicKtmU,  P.  Stnilhiana  and  P.  spinuloxa,  but  they 
no  not  resist  heat  and  drought  well;  some,  however, 
M  P.  punqens,  P.  canailcntis,  P.  Omorika,  P.  orienlalis, 
I'  'itdm,  and  some  of  the  recently  introduced  Chinese 
species  grow  better  in  a  drier  climate  than  most  others. 
For  ornamental  pork  planting  the  spruces  belong  to  tho 
meat  valuable  evergreens  on  account  of  the  symmetrical 
Ijhit  and  rapid  growth  of  most  species.  Only  a  few, 
like  P.  nrirntnlif,  P.  obovata,  P.  Omorika,  and  P.  poliia, 
ire  of  -ilnwer  growth  and  therefore  well  suited  for 
•T  parks  ami  gardens;  and  so  are  the  numerous 
licultural  forms,  which  are  mostly  dwarf  and  slow- 
trowing  anil  sometimes  more  interesting  and  curious 
'km  beautiful.  The  spruces  are  often  planted  as 
Alters  and  windbreaks,  and  also  used  lor  hedges, 
r«pecially  P.  crcelna,  which  makes  a  very  dense  and 
liursble  hedge  when  regularly  trimmed.  P.  poliia  is 
*ko recommended  as  a  good  hedge  plant  and  seems  well 
adapted,  with  its  rigid  spiny  leaves.  The  spruces  thrive 
b*t  in  moderately  moist  Bandy  loam,  but  will  grow  in 
almost  any  kind  of  soil  provided  it  contains  enough 
niowture;  wet  and  dry  soils  are  equally  unfavorable, 
■"•tope*  of  northern  aspect  are  well  suited  for  spruces,  and 
'•bey  thrive  better  in  shady  |>ositimis  tlmn  most  other 
roots  mostly  spread  horizontally  near 
spruces  will  grow  in  shallow  soil  and 
planted  even  as  rather  large  plants; 

>■»  at  any  time  of  the 
n  t h«-  young   hoots  are  growing,  but  if 
ing  shortly  before  dry  weatln-r 


Spruces  are  propagated  by  seeds,  which  ripen  in  fall 
and  are  usually  kept  dry  and  cool  during  the  winter 
and  sown  in  spring  outdoors  in  prepared  beds  or  in 
frames  or  boxes.  The  young  seedlings  should  be  shaded 
and  watered  in  dry  weather  and  may  remain  a  vear  or 
two  before  being  transplanted  in  nursery  rows  when  not 
Bown  too  thickly.  Varieties  and  rarer  kinds  are  often 
increased  by  layers  or  by  grafting  on  seedling  stock  of 
P.  >  so  I  mi.  P.  canadensis  is  used  for  forms  of  this  species 
and  for  P.  mariana  and  P.  rubra.  Veneer-graft  ing  in 
spring  or  August  in  the  greenhouse  is  usuallv  employed; 
lees  commonly  cleft -graft  ing  with  half-hardened  wood. 
The  dwarf  forms  grow  readily  from  cuttings  under 
glass  in  August  or  fall  and  given  slight  bottom  heat  in 
earlv  spring;  also  must  other  forms  and  species,  espe- 
cial fy  those  with  thinner  and  finer  branches,  can  bo 
raised  from  cuttings. 

The  spruces  arc  important  timber  trees.  The  soft  and 
light  straight-grained  wood  is  much  used  for  construc- 
tion, the  interior  finish  of  houses  and  for  fuel,  also  for 
ship-building;  but  it  is  not  durable  in  the  ground.  Tho 
bark  of  some  species  is  used  for  tanning  leather,  and 
the  resinous  exudations  are  sometimes  employed  in 
medicine.  From  the  red  and  black  spruce,  spruce  beer 
is  made  by  boiling  the  branches  with  honey.  Spruces 
are  often  known  in  nurseries,  especially  in  this  country, 
under  the  name  of  Abies. 

The  grafting  of  piceas.  (E.  P.  Drew.) 

In  the  writers  experience,  P.  canadensis  is  a  good 
stock  on  which  to  graft  the  finer  varieties  of  spruce  or 
those  having  four-sided  leaves. 
Pot  the  stock  the  last  of  August, 
keep  in  shaded  frame,  syringe 
till  danger  of  wilting  is  over  and 
harden  gradually.  Be  careful 
not  to  keep  the  earth  in  the  pots 
too  wet,  as  roots  are  liable  to  rot. 
Place  the  stocks  in  greenhouse 
after  light  frosts,  and  graft  as 
soon  as  roots  have  started — 
about  last  of  January  generally. 
Do  not  wait  until  buds  have 
made  much  growth,  for  then  the 
sup  will  be  running  strongly  to 
the  upper  buds,  leaving  the  cion 
to  remain  dormant.  When  stock 
and  cion  are  of  same  sire,  the 
veneer-graft  may  be  used.  In 
large  stocks,  use  slit-  or  side- 
graft.  Be  sure  that  the  knife  is 
sharp  enough  to  shave  dry  wood. 
Cut  the  cion  in  elongated  wedge- 
shape;  place  it  in  the  cleft  by 
twisting  the  stock  with  left  hand, 
fitting  the  cion  exactly  with  the 
right.  Be  careful  to  wax  well,  as  a 
hole  the  size  of  a  pin  left  on  the  cut  surface  will  he  fatal 
to  the  cion.  Place  the  grafted  plants  in  a  close  frame 
until  the  cion  is  well  started.  Syringe  from  two  to  three 
times  a  day,  shading  when  too  hot.  Give  air  gradually 
until  well  hardened.  Do  not  cut  back  the  stock  for  one 
vear,  as  the  cion  may  make  second  growth  and  winter- 
kill. If  cion  should  die,  do  not  use  the  stock  again 
until  after  a  year's  rest,  as  two  consecutive  puttings 
will  usually  ruin  the  plant;  this  holds  good  only  with 
Tsuga  and  P.  canadensis.  The  above  method  can  be 
used  with  equal  success  on  Pinus,  Abies,  Juniperus,  and 
other  evergreens  propagated  by  grafting. 

Ornamental  value  of  spruces.  (Thomas  II.  Douglas.) 

The  piceas  embrace  some  of  the  most  useful  as  well 
as  ornamental  trees  of  the  conifer  family.  They  cover 
a  great  variety  of  forms,  from  the  stiff -branched  sturdy 
and  rugged  P.  pungent  to  the  lithe  graceful  anil  droop- 
ing P.  Brcweriana.    The  American  species  comprise 
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P.  mariana,  P.  canadensis,  P.  rubra,  P.  twngens,  P. 
Bngeimannii,  P.  Breweriana,  and  P.  sitctitnxu.  The 
grand  and  towering  Douglas  spruce  and  the  graceful 
hemlock  spruce,  so  called,  are  not  true  spruces  and  will 
not  be  noticed  in  this  article. 

The  white  spruce,  Picea  canadensis,  is  a  native  of  the 
northern  parts  of  America  and  is  justly  thought  to  be 
one  of  our  best  conifers,  a  compact  and  upright  grower 
uf  great  longevity;  trees  growing  at  Waukcgan,  Illinois, 
of  mature  age.  arc  well  branched  at  the  bottom,  retain 
their  pyramidal  form,  and  annually  make  an  upward 
growth.  It  is  the  most  aromatic  of  the  piceas;  in 
fact,  this  odor  is  often  used  to  identify  it  while 
young  from  the  Norway  spruce  or  Engelmann's  spruce. 
It  grows  on  a  great  variety  of  soils,  bears  crowding  well 
and  also  will  stand  severe  pruning;  hence  it  is  used  for 
windbreaks  and  hedges.  Seedlings  vary  considerably  in 
color,  some  of  them  fairly  rivaling  the  blue  form  of  the 
P.  pungent.  This  tree,  being  a  native  of  a  cold  climate, 
is  subject  to  the  ravages  of  the  red-spider  in  a  warm 


2*41.  Shedding  of  the  leaves  of  Norway  spruce. — Pices 

The  picture  thorn-*  the  extremities  of  a  limb  that  is  eight  yeara  old.  The  part 
between  the  tip  and  .1  l»  but  season's  growth:  between  A  and  6  it  is  two  yeara  old; 
and  beyond  B  ia  a  part  that  crew  three  seasons  ago.  The  seetion  beyond  C  is  six 
years  old;  from  C  to  D  is  seven  years  of  ag*.  The  four  years'  growth  of  this  lirnb  not 
shown  in  the  drawing  was  as  densely  eovcred  with  foliage  as  is  the  part  shown  in  the 
upper  figure;  but  there  are  not  many  leaves  between  C  and  I)  (seven  years  old)  and 
none  on  the  eight-year-old  wood  (except  those  on  the  branchlets,  and  these  are 
younger).  This  shows  that  the  leaves  pvrsi.tltsi  tax  or  seven  yean. 


climate  and  should  not  be  planted  south  of  Philadel- 
phia or  St.  Louis.  There  is  a  variety  of  P.  canadensis 
found  in  the  Black  Hills  that  stands  extreme  drought 
better  than  the  northern  form  and  is  largely  planted 
on  the  dry  prairies  of  Nebraska  and  the  Dakotas.  It 
docs  not,  however,  do  so  well  in  northern  Illinois  or 
farther  east  as  the  northern  variety. 

Picea  Bngeimannii,  one  of  the  gems  of  Colorado, 
resembles  P.  caruiderutis  more  than  it  docs  its  near  neigh- 
bor, P.  pungens,  being  of  finer  foliage  and  not  so  stiff- 
branched  as  the  latter.  It  is  one  of  the  few  conifers 
that  will  stand  the  extreme  cold  of  Pctrograd,  Russia, 
but  on  our  western  rairics  it  soon  loses  its  lower 
branches,  as  it  seems  to  be  unable  to  withstand  the 
hot  and  drying  winds  of  that  section  in  late  summer 
and  early  autumn.  In  the  eastern  states,  however,  it 
does  not  have  this  fault,  as  the  cooler  and  more  humid 
air  seems  better  to  agree  with  it. 

Another  Colorado  conifer,  P.  pungmx  (the  blue 
form  being  called  by  some  the  "queen  of  toe  piceas")  is 
a  striking  and  noble  tree,  seeming  to  bo  hardy  wherever 
tested  and  on  all  varieties  of  soil.  Strong,  sturdy,  and 
upright  in  growth,  its  form  alone  would  make  it  u"  strik- 
ing figure  in  any  landscape.  Its  beautiful  color 


from  a  light  silvery  hue  in  some  specimens  to  a  dark 
blue,  almost  purple  in  others.  In  some  specimens  the 
branches  are  in  distinct  and  regular  whorls,  resembling 
Araucaria  exccUa.  Undoubtedly  the  oldest  and  finest 
specimens  of  this  grand  tree  are  found  on  the  forn.  - 
grounds  of  the  late  Robert  Douglas,  at  Waukcgan. 
Illinois.  These  trees  are  now  35  to  40  feet  high  ana 
show  no  signs  of  weakness  anywhere,  being  one  mass  of 
foliage  from  the  ground  upward.  The  green  form  of  P. 
pungent  is  an  excellent  tree,  but  is  not  so  much  appre- 
ciated by  planters  and  lovers  of  trees  as  it  should  be,  as 
it  is  always  compared  to  its  more  striking  variety,  the 
blue  spruce.  There  is  a  fine  specimen  growing  on  the 
above  grounds,  even  larger  than  the  blue  form,  which 
does  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  its  near  neighbors, 
Abies  concolor,  A.  Fraseri,  Picea  Bngelmannii,  Tsuga 
canadensis  or  hemlock  spruce,  Pscudotsuga  Dauglaiii  or 
Douglas  spruce,  and  Pinus  Strobus,  all  large  and  fine 
specimens,  equal  to  any  in  the  Middle  West. 

Picea  mariana,  or  black  spruce,  is  undoubtedly  the 
poorest  tree  of  the  genus  from  a  land- 
scape gardener's  point  of  view.  It  has 
very  short  needles  and  is  greatly  dis- 
figured by  its  cones,  which  hang  on 
for  several  years.  It  begins  seeding 
when  very  young  and  is  an  exceedingly 
slow  grower.  Some  good  specimens  of 
it  are  found,  however,  in  the  East,  but 
in  very  restricted  localities.  P.  rubra, 
long  thought  to  be  a  variety  of  the 
preceding,  is  a  much  better  tree  in 
every  respect,  resembling  P.  excelsa  in 
color  and  form.  It  seems  to  be  a  short- 
lived tree,  especially  in  the  West.  This 
tree  is  undoubtedly  the  least  known  of 
the  American  piceas.  P.  siichensis  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  strongly  resembles  P. 
pungens;  in  fact,  when  the  latter  was 
first  introduced  it  was  thought  to  be 
a  variety  of  P.  sitchensis.  It  has  much 
finer  branches  and  needles  than  P.  pun- 
arns,  varies  in  coloring  as  much  as  the 
latter,  and,  where  hardy,  makes  a  very 
fine  tree.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  hardy 
in  any  of  the  northern  states.  Unlike 
P.  pungens,  it  will  not  stand  close 
planting,  as  the  needles  fall  off  badly 
where  the  branches  arc  rubbed  together 
by  the  wind  or  strike  other  objects. 

Without  doubt  the  most  graceful 
and  elegant  picea  is  P.  Breweriana, 
or  weeping  spruce,  a  native  of  the 
Siskiyou  ami  Coast  Ranges  of  mountains  in  northern 
California  and  Oregon.  It  has  the  true  spruce  form, 
tall  and  symmetrical,  with  horizontal  branches  and  a 
beautiful  dark  green  color.  In  its  general  features  it 
resembles  a  well -grown  specimen  of  the  Norway  spruce, 
but  its  distinguishing  beauty  is  in  the  long  pliant 
pendulous  branchlets  which  hang  straight  down  from 
the  branches  to  a  length  of  6  to  8  feet  and  no  larger 
around  than  a  lead  pencil.  It  has  a  stately  grace  in 
calm  weather,  but  its  characteristic  impressiveness  is 
seen  only  when  the  long  flexible  branches  are  undulat- 
ing in  a  light  breeze  or  streaming  before  a  gale.  The 
bark  is  smooth  and  reddish  in  color,  adding  to  its 
beauty  where  glimpses  of  it  can  be  seen  through  the 
green  foliage.  It  grows  only  at  high  elevations  in  its 
native  habitat  andon  the  northern  slope  of  the  moun- 
tains where  the  annual  fall  of  snow  is  15  to  23  feet. 
The  cones  are  from  2V£  to  3J-3  inches  long,  of  a  pur- 
plish color,  and  as  thev  grow  only  on  the  tips  of  the 
branches  they  add  greatly  to  its  beauty.  Unfortunately 
this  beautiful  tree  has  not  proved  satisfactory-  Ou*  °* 
over  300,000  seedlings  raised  in  1SU3,  only  one  plant 
is  now  alive;  it  is  growing  on  the  Douglas  grounds 
and  is  scarcely  5  feet  tall,  having  cost  over  $100  a 
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font,  and  this  is  doubtless  one  of  tho  largest  specimens 
in  cultivation. 

Of  the  foreign  piceas,  /'.  excrlsn  is  most  popular: 
in  fact  is  the  best  known  and  most  largely  planted  of 
any  of  the  genus.  It  makes  a  large  fine-looking  tree, 
grows  in  a  great  variety  of  soils,  is  hardy  throughout 
most  of  North  America,  is  the  most  rapid  grower  of  any 
of  the  piceas,  and  stands  close  planting  very  well.  It  is 
used  more  than  any  other  tree  for  windbreaks  and 
shelter-belts.  It  bears  pruning  well.  Hedges  of  this 
speck*  and  P.  canadensis  that  nave  been  planted  more 
than  forty  years  are  growing  on  the  Douglas  grounds 
that  are  now  8  feet  high,  and  feet  across  the  base. 
One  fine  specimen  tree  on  these  grounds  measures  about 
63  feet  high  and  64  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  its  lower 
branches.  Other  foreign  species,  but  not  so  well  known 
nor  so  thoroughly  tested  as  the  preceding,  are  P.  obovala, 
a  close  compact-growing  tree  dark  green  in  color.  /'. 
Smilhiana  or  P.  Morinda  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of 
the  piceas,  but  is  not  hardy  in  the  northern  states,  plants 
from  seed  collected  at  an  elevation  of  8,000  feet  on  the 
Himalaya  Mountains  not  proving  hardy.  Fine  speci- 
mens of  this  tree  are  found  in  California,  where  it  is 
Justly  prized.  P.  Omorika  from  southeastern  Europe 
is  one  of  the  best  of  the  hardy  foreign  piceas;  it  does 
well  in  the  eastern  states  and  forms  a  narrow  pyramid 
with  slender  branches  clothed  with  dark  glossy  foliage. 
There  are  several  species  of  Picca  from  China  and 
Japan  that  will  doubtless  prove  hardy  in  the  eastern 
states.  Of  these  P.  jezoensis  var.  hondomsis  has  proved 
one  of  the  best  in  the  eastern  states;  also  P.  bicolor, 
which  forms  a  handsome  pyramidal  tree  of  rapid  growth 
with  dark  green  foliage,  has  proved  perfectly  hardy. 
All  piceas  will  stand  the  pruning-knife.  but  this  should 
be  used  not  later  than  July  1  in  the  northern  states  and 
earlier  farther  south.  They  are  propagated  from  seed 
the  same  as  larbc;  and  their  varieties,  of  which  there  are 
a  great  number,  are  either  grafted  or  raised  from  cut- 


nom,  lfi. 
nutans,  7. 
obovata,  2,  6. 
Omorika.  17. 
orientalia,  7. 
Parryana,  12. 
pendula.  V  10.  12. 
polita.  3. 
ponderosa,  4. 
prwumbeno.  5. 
pMrudopungent,  1L 
pumila,  1>. 
pungro*.  12. 
purpurea.  _15. 
pygmara  .5. 
pyratuidalu.  5. 
rrftVxa,  5,  10. 
ltimontii.  S. 
Kn«u,  5. 
ruoriM.  8. 
rubra,  S,  8.  10. 
&-hrrnkiana,  2, 
armi-virgatn.  7. 
satchenau.  13. 
Hmithiana,  I. 
spceiosa.  13. 
tabulilormis,  5. 
Torarut.  3. 
vimiimlia,  S. 
.1.  10. 


For  names  not  found  here  or  In  tin-  supplementary  list, 
ault  Abies  and  Tauga. 

EHwangeriana,  5. 
Kngelrnannii,  il. 
ertrta,  5. 
erythroearpa,  5. 
excels*,  5.  ft. 
faatigiata,  1*. 
fcnnien,  &. 
finedoneoaia.  fi. 
ftavescens,  12. 
glaui-a,  10,  II,  12. 
globoss,  2. 
Orifroryaiia.  5. 
honuoenxut.  1-1. 
invert*.  5. 
japmica,  1G. 
jesoonsia,  14. 
Khutrov,  1. 
Kosteri.  12. 
lata,  10. 
mariana.  9. 
Maiwcllii,  S. 
medioxima,  o,  • 
Mtntitrii,  12,  13. 
mirrniprrm  i ,  14. 
Maerneimii.  12. 

monntrrMin.  5. 
Marinda.  1. 
mutabilis.  5. 
nana,  5,  7,  0. 
nigra,  0. 
notahilia,  4. 


Atnes.  5. 
aricuLaria,  16. 
ajanensis,  14. 
alba,  10. 
aJbrrtiana,  10. 
Aleoekiana,  14.  10. 
alpf-atria.  .'>. 
ar  gen  tea.  10,  II.  12 
argcntea-spicsita,  5. 
asperata.,  4. 
nurea,  5,  12. 
aureo-spicata,  7. 
audraJu,  8. 
Barryi.  5. 
B.-iasncriana,  9. 

Breweriana..  18. 
cawuloa,  10.  12. 
canadensis.  10 
rnnitata.  5. 

rhlnrooarpa,  5. 

liana,  5. 
ana,  11. 
ris.  5. 
11.  12. 
,  5.  12. 

,b. 
\ 


virgata.  S.  8. 
vixidis,  r 


12. 


KEY  TO 

a.  Lv».  quadrangular,  all  4 
stomata. 
u.  Scale*  of  cone 

rounded,  closely 
ripening. 
c.  Cone*  S^j-fl  in.  long. 

D.  Length  of  Its.  in.:  young 

IminchUto^gtabrous,  more  or 


B.  Lv».  spreading,  sometime*  2 
in.  long:  winter  Intds  acute.  1. 
ce.  Lt*.    pointing  foward,  not 
oct  lU  in.  long:  winter 

bud*  obtuse   2.  I 

t>.  Length  of  Irs.  f^-l  in. 

K.  Lzs.  spretuiing,  rigid,  sharply 
pointed:  branehlets  gla- 
brous, pale  yellow   3. 

ke.  Lvs.  pointing  forward. 

F.  Young  branchleU  pale  yel- 
lowish gray,  pubescent: 
petioles  very  prominent, 

often  recurred   4.  I 

nr.  Young  branehlets  brown, 
puberxdous  or  glabrous. 
Q.  Cones  4  in.  long,  or 
shorter  in  tome  tarie- 
ties  with  stiff  scales: 
branchleU  glabrous  or 
sparingly  hairy.  5.  i 

oo.  Cones  less  than  4  in- 
long,  with  flexible 
scales:  branehlets 

puberulous   0.  i 

Length  of  Its.  less  than  Min.: 
Irs.  bright  green,  lustrous, 
Musish:  branehlets  pubescent, 

light  brown   7. 

cc.  Cones  \i~S  in.  long. 

D.  Young  branehlets  pubescent, 
x.  Color  of  Its.  dark  green,  lus- 
trous: cones  ovate-oblong, 
very  short-stalked,  decidu- 
ous; scales  entire  or  den- 
ticulate  8. 

EX.  Color  of  Its.  dull,  usually 
bluish  green:  cones  orate, 
distinctly  sUdked,  persistent 
for    many    years;  scales 

erase  or  dentate   1).  mirisns 

DD.  Young    branehlets  glabrous, 

light  brownish  yellow  10.  < 

BB.  Scales  of  cone  oblong  or  rhomboidal, 
erase  at  the  margin  and  usually 
striate,  and  undulate,  thin,  rery 
loosely     oppressed     or  slightly 
spreading, 
c.  Winter  buds  with  oppressed  scales: 
branehlets  pulyescrnl:  Its.  point- 
ing forward,  rather  flexible  11. 

CT.  Winter  buds    with    loose  scales 
revolute  at  the  apex:  branehlets 
glabrous:  Its.  spreading,  rigid.  .  12.  j 
AA.  Lts.  more  or  less  compressed,  with  2 
white  lines  aliote,  green  below  or 
sometimes  with  few  stomata. 
it.  Cone-scales  rhomboidal,  crosc-dentie- 
ulate,  flexible,  loosely  oppressed. 
c.  Cones   brown   at  maturity:  Irs. 
flattened. 
t>.  Bracts  risible  between  the  scales 
of  the  cone:  Its.  rigid,  pun- 
gent;    mature  branehlets 
orange-brown:      winter  buds 

ovate  13.  citchenais 

dd.  Bracts  not  risHU:  Its.  not  pun- 
gent: mature  branehlets  green- 
ish to  light  reddish  brown: 

winter  buds  conical  14.  , 

CC.  Cones  purple:  branehlets 
yellow,  setose:  Irs.  quadrt 

somewhat  comprrxsetl   .  I.1).  purpurea 

BB.  Cone-scales    orbicular    or  obotate, 
closely  oppressed  before  maturity, 
c.  Branehlets  glabrous,  only  leading 
shoot  more  or  less  hairy  or  all 
pubescent:    Its.  auadrangular, 

somewhat  compressed  IS.  1 

oc.  Branehlets  always  pubescent:  Irs. 
much  compressed. 
D.  Lts.    keeled,    ^--V$in.  long: 

branehlets  short  17.  1 

DD.  Lts.  nearly  rounded  on  both 
sides,  4-/  in.  long  branehlets 
long,  drooping  IS.  ! 
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Section  I.  Eoticea,  Willk. 

Lis.  quadrangular,  with  stomata  on  all  4  fide*-  *eales  of 
cone  closely  oppressed  be/ore  maturity,  broad  and 
entire  or  nearly  to. 

L  Smltluana,  Boias.  (P.  Morinda,  Link.  P.  KhiU- 
row,  Corri).  Tree,  to  150  ft.,  with  wido-Bpreading 
branches  and  slender  pendulous  branchlets:  lvs. 
crowded,  usually  thicker  than  broad,  acute,  bright  or 
dark  green,  %-2  in.  long:  pistillate  fls.  purple:  cones 
5-7  in.  long,  dark  brown  and  glossy;  scales  suborbicu- 
lar,  with  entire  margin,  firm.  Himalayas.  G.C.  II. 
24:393;  111.35:325;  38:395.  Gn.  19,  p.  359;  35,  p.  599; 
39,  p.  72.  C.L.A.  7:364.  F.E.  16:705.— One  of  the 
most  graceful  spruces;  hardy  as  far  north  as  N.  Y.  The 
young  growth  starts  very  early  and  ia  liable  to  be 
injured  dv  frost  in  spring,  especially  when  planted  in 
warm  ana  damp  situations. 

2.  Schrenklina,  Fisch.  &  Mev.  (P.  obovata  var. 
Schrenkiana,  Can*.).  Tall  pyramidal  tree,  with  pendu- 
lous branchlets,  somewhat  similar  to  1'.  em  Ui:  lvs. 
equally  4-sided,  acute,  somewhat  dull  green,  't-lH 
in.  long,  on  young  plants  often  slightly  shorter:  cones 
cylindnc-ovate,  3-4  in.  long;  scales  with  entire  margin. 
Siberia  to  N.  China.— Similar  in  habit  to  the  preceding 
species  but  branchlets  not  so  long  and  lvs.  shorter.  A 
very  desirable  and  hardy  spruce.  Var.  globdsa,  Schellc. 
About  6  ft.  high,  globose  in  shape. 

3.  pollta,  Carr.  (P.  Torano,  Koehne.  P.  bicolor, 
Hort.,  not  Maxim.).  Tree,  to  90  ft.,  forming  a  dense, 
broad  pyramid,  with  rigid  stout  branches  when  young, 
older  trees  with  the  habit  of  P.  excelsa,  with  somewhat 
pendulous  branches:  young  branches  thick,  glabrous, 
yellowish  brown:  lvs.  rigid,  thicker  than  broad,  often 
falcate,  shining  dark  green,  )-£-l  in.  long:  pistillate  fls. 
green,  staminate  yellowish:  cone  oblong,  4-5  in.  long, 
brown,  glossy;  scales  with  finely  denticulate  margin. 
Japan.  S.Z.  2:111.  G.C.  II.  13:233;  III.  21:251.  Gn. 
13,  p.  239.  S.I.F.2:2. — One  of  the  most  distinct  spruces; 
of  very  striking  appearance  with  its  rigid  spiny  lvs. 
spreading  in  all  directions  from  the  -tout  branches,  but 
usually  of  rather  irregular  habit. 

4.  asperata,  Mast.  Tree,  to  100  ft.,  with  grayish 
brown  bark  peeling  off  in  thin  flakes:  branchlets  pale 
yellowish  gray,  pubescent:  If  .-cushions  with  often 
spreading  or  recurved  petioles:  lvs.  quadrangular, 
curved,  j^in.  long  or  (slightly  longer,  acute  or  acutish 
and  beveled  at  the  apex:  cones  cylindrie-oblong,  3J.£- 
4  in.  long,  fawn-gray  when  ripe,  finally  changing  to 
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chestnut-brown;  cone-scales  usually  rounded  and  en- 
tire at  the  apex.  W.  China. — A  valuable  timber  tree. 
Var.  notibilis,  Rchd.  &  Wilson.  Lvs.  M-li'm.  long: 
cones  3>$~5  in.  long;  scales  rhombic-ovate,  narrowed 
toward  the  apex.  Var.  ponderdsa,  Rchd.  &.  Wilson. 
Bark  thicker,  brownish  gray:  branchlets  nearly  gla- 
brous, yellowish :  cones  5-4)  in.  long. 

5.  excelsa,  Link  (P.  Alries,  Karat.  P.  rubra,  A. 
Dietr.  PXnus  Abies,  Linn.  Pimts  Picea,  Dur.).  Nokway 
Spkcce.  Figs.  2940.  2941.  Tree  to  150  ft.,  with  spread- 
ing branches  and  usually  pendulous  branchlets:  bark 
reddish  brown:  young  branches  brown,  glabrous  or 
pubescent:  lvs.  quadrangular,  acute,  dark  green  and 
usually  shining,  1  £-1  in.  long:  staminate  and  pistillate 


fls.  bright  purple:  cones  cylindric-oblong,  4-7  in.  long, 
light  brown:  scales  obovate,  with  crone-denticulate  mar- 
gin. N.  and  Cent.  Eu.  Em.  1 : 102.  Mn.  4,  p.  185;  6,  p. 
85.  F.E.  15:350,  pi.  50.  H.W.  1:1,  pp.  54-61.  C.L.A. 
11:311.  G.W.  2,  p.  535;  6,  p.  322.— Though  P.  Abies 
is  the  correct  name  for  this  species  according  to  the 
rules  of  priority,  we  have  retained  here  the  name  P. 
excelsa,  because  Picea  Abie*  and  Abies  Picea  might  be 
easily  confused  and  are  certainly  somewhat  perplexing. 
It  seems  therefore  advisable  to  take  the  next  oldest 
names  which  are  Picea  excelsa  for  the  Norway  spruce 
and  Abies  alba,  Mill.,  for  the  silver  fir. — This  tree  ia 
extensively  planted  as  an  ornamental  tree  in  the  north- 
ern and  eastern  states;  it  is  of  rapid  growth  and  is  a 
handsome  tree,  with  its  graceful  habit  and  dark  green 
dense  foliage,  but,  like  many  spruces  and  firs,  loses  much 
of  its  beauty  when  it  grows  old.  and  usually  after  30 
years  it  becomes  thin  and  ragged  in  the  tup.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  conifers  to  plant  for  shelters  and  windbreaks. 
The  Norway  spruce  is  very  variable,  and  a  great  number 
of  garden  forms  are  in  cult.  Some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant are  the  following: 

Pendulous  or  sparingly  branched  forms  of  P.  excelsa: 
Var.  virgata,  Casp.  (var.  denudata,  Carr.).  Sparingly 
branched,  with  long  and  Blender  branches  destitute  of 
branchlets,  spreading,  usually  the  lower  ones  pendu- 
lous and  the  upper  ones  ascending.  R.  H.  1854,  p.  102. 


G.W.  3,  p.  523;'6,  p.  607.  M.D.G.  1894:31.  H.W.  1, 
p.  63.  P.  excelsa  var.  data,  Hort.,  is  probably  a  seedling 
of  this varietv  and  an  intermediate  form  varying  toward 
the  type.  Var.  monstrdsa,  Beissn.  (var.  monocaulis, 
Ndrdf.  Abies  excelsa  monstrdsa.  Loud.),  is  an  extreme 
form  of  the  preceding  and  is  destitute  of  all  branches; 
it  consists  only  of  a  single  st.  clothed  with  thick 
rigid  lvs.  Var.  viminslis,  Casp.  Branches  in  remote 
whorls,  almost  horizontal,  with  very  long  anil  slender 
branchlets  without  or  with  very  few  lateral  branchlets. 
G.W.  3,  p.  433;  9.  p.  411.  M.D'.G.  1902:257;  1906:557. 
Gt.  38,  p.  136.  H.W.  1,  p.  64.  Var.  pendula,  Jacq.  & 
Herincq  (var.  refiexa,  Carr.).  With  pendulous  branches 
and  branchlets;  whorls  of  branches  often  irregular. 
Gt.  48.  pp.  618,  619;  50,  p.  315;  52,  p.  434.  G.W.  6,  p. 
213.  R.H.  1890,  p.  259.  Var.  inv6rsa,  Beissn.  (Abies 
excelsa  invtrta,  Gord.).  Similar  to  the  preceding,  but 
branches  more  closelv  appresscd  to  the  St.,  more  densely 
branched,  with  thick  lustrous  lvs.  Gng.  6:100.  F.E. 
22:765.  G.M.  54:976.  Gn.M.2:24.  G.C.  III.  22:369; 
29:263.  Gt.  50,  p.  317.  B.H.  10,  p.  300. 

Columnar  forms:  Var.  pyramidalis,  Carr.  (var.  erfcta, 
Schrdter).  With  branches  ascending  at  an  acute  angle, 
forming  a  narrow,  nearlv  columnar  pyramid. 
Var.  columnaris,  Carr.  With  very  short,  hori- 
lontal  much  ramified  branches,  forming  a  nar- 
row column.  M.D.  1911,  p.  260.  Var.  cupres- 
sina,  Thomas,  is  similar.  M.D.  1907,  p.  252. 

Dwarf  anil  dense,  pyramidal,  subglobose  or 
prostrate  forms:  Var.  cdnici,  Carr.  A  dense 
conical  pvramid  with  ascending  branches  and 
slender  branchlets:  lvs.  thin  and  pointed. 
Var.  Remfintii,  Beissn.  A  dense  ovate  or  pyram- 
idal form  with  short  and  dense  branches. 
G.M.  54:222.  F.E.  16:491.  M.D.G.  1906:557.  Var. 
Clanbrasiliana,  Carr.  (Abies  txcilsa  Clanbrasiliana, 
Loud.).  A  compact  roundish  or  broadly  conical  form 
with  short  and  crowded  branches:  lvs.  short  and  thick. 
M.D.  1906:222.  G.M.  57:634.  Var.  compacta.  Beissn. 
A  subglobose  dense  form  with  slender  branchlets  and 
acute  short  lvs.  F.E.  16:585,  pi.  65.  Var.  Gregoryana, 
Beissn.  (Abies  excelsa  var.  Grrgoryana,  Gord.).  A  com- 
pact subglobose  form  densely  branched,  with  short 
thick  ish  pungent  lvs.  Var.  pygmsba,  Carr.  A  very 
dense,  small,  pyramidal  form  with  ascending  branches 
ami  bright  green  lvs.  Gn.M.  2:23.  Var.  nana,  Carr. 
A  depressed  subglobose  form  with  dense  horizontally 


branchlets.  Var. 


Carr.  A  low  flat  form 
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with  horizontally  spreading  branches.  Var.  procum- 
bens,  Carr.  A  prostrate  Form  with  numerous  short 
bmirhleLs  and  lienM  i-horf  and  |*>in!<"<l  lv<  Var. 
daxnosa,  Carr.  Similar  to  the  preceding,  but  less  densely 
branched  and  I  vs.  more  distant.  Var.  ripens,  Simon- 
Louis.  A  creeping  form. 

Loir,  irregularly  branched  monstrous  forms:  Var.  Bir- 
rri,  Beissn.  With  vigorous  thick  branches  and  few 
abort  branchlets,  dark  green.  Var.  ELlwangeriAna, 
Beiam.  A  broad  growing  form  with  crowded  slender 
branchlets  and  small  and  thin,  acute  I  vs.  Var.  capitata, 
Carr  Dwarf  bushy  form,  with  numerous  short  branch- 
let*  in  dense  beads  at  the  end  of  the  branches.  R.H. 
1889,  p.  393.  Var.  Maxwellii,  Beissn.  A  low  flat  dense 
form,  the  young  branches  brown,  often  with  short  fas- 
cicled branchlets:  lvs.  bright  green,  rigid,  pointed. 

Variegated  forms:  Var.  finedonensis,  Beissn.  (Abie* 
atUm  ftnedoninsix,  Gord.).  Lvs.  pale  yellow  at  first, 
becoming  bronzy  brown  and  finally  green.  Var.  argen- 
teo-spitata,  Hesse.  Young  shoots  whitish.  Var.  a  area, 
Can*.  Lvs.  golden  yellow  on  the  exposed  side;  does  beat 
ju  partly  shaded  situation.  Var.  mutabilis,  Carr.  Young 
shoots  yel low,  changing  soon  to  green.  G.W.  3,  p.  556. 

The  moat  important  of  the  geographical  forms  arc:  Var. 
feonica,  Rupr.  Similar  to  P.  oborata:  cones  not  more 
than  3  in.  long.  X.  Eu.  and  N.  .Asia  Var.  medi6xima, 
Xyland.  Small  tree  or  sometimes  Hhrubby:  lvs.  thick- 
i&h.  shorter,  lustrous,  green:  cones  to  3  in.  long.  Resem- 
bles somewhat  P.  orientalis.  X.  Eu.  Var.  alpestris, 
Brugg.  Slow-growing  compact  tree:  young  branchlets 
yetutinous:  lvs.  shorter,  usually  obtusish,  dull  yellow- 
ish or  grayish  green:  cones  3-5  in.  long.  Resembles 
in  habit  and  foliage  somewhat  P.  canadensis.  In  the 
Alps  at  high  altitudes.— There  are  two  forms  of  the 
common  Norwav  spruce  differing  in  the  color  of  the 
young  cones:  Var.  chlorocarpa,  Purk.  Young  conea 
green:  lvs.  obtusish,  more  appresscd ;  leafing  later.  Var. 
errthrocarpa,  Purk.  Young  cones  violet-purple:  lvs. 
mure  spreading,  pointed;  leafing  earlier. 

6.  obovata,  Ledeb.  (P.  execha  var.  obovala,  Koch). 
Tree,  to  100  ft.,  similar  in  habit  to  the  following,  with 
somewhat  pendulous  branchlets:  young  branches 
brown,  glabrous  or  slightly  pubescent:  lvs.  quadrangu- 
lar, acute,  dull  or  bluish  green,  in.  long:  pistillate 
fls.  purple:  cone  oblong-ovate,  light  brown,  about  2  in. 
long;  scales  with  entire  margin.  X.  Eu.  to  Kamchatka 
and  Manchuria.  Gn.  20,  p.  91.  R.H.  1894,  p.  271.  Ma. 
5,  p  189.— Of  slower  growth  than  P.  exedsa  and  more 
graceful. 

7.  orientalis,  Carr.  Tree,  to  120  ft.,  with  ascending 
and  spreading  branches  and  somewhat  pendulous 
branchlets:  young  branches  brown,  pubescent:  lvs. 
thick,  obtuse,  dark  green  and  shining,  crowded  and 
more  or  less  apprvssed  to  the  branches:  fls.  carmine: 
cone  cylindric-ovate,  2)$-3  V$  in.  long,  less  than  1  in. 
thick;  scales  orbicular,  entire  at  the  margin.  W.  Asia, 
Caucasus.  G.C.  II.  21 :30S;  25:333;  III.  3:754.  A.G. 
19:649.  Mn.5,  p.  189.  V.  20:185.  C.L.A.  11 :311. 
Gn.M.  2:25.  G.W.  16,  p.  261. — A  very  graceful  spruce 
with  dark,  glossy  foliage;  of  slow  growth  and  there- 
fore valuable  for  smaller  gardens.  It  holds  its  lower  limbs 
for  many  years.  Var.  nana,  Carr.  Low  form  of  broadly 
p>Tami<faf  habit,  with  wide-spreading  branches.  Var. 
tdreo-spicata,  Beissn.  Young  shoots  yellow.  Var.  nutans, 
Niemetz.  With  graceful  hanging  branches.  Var.  semi- 
rirgita,  Schwerin.  Branches  with  few  lateral  branch- 
let*,  which  gives  the  plant  a  loose  slender  appearance. 

ft.  rubra.  Link,  not  A.  Dictr.  (P.  austrAlis,  Small. 
P.ritbrns,  Sarg.).  Red  Sproce.  Tree,  to  80  ft.,  or  occa- 
Honally  to  100  ft.,  with  short  and  slender  branches 
forming  a  narrow  pyramidal  head,  with  red-brown 
bark :  young  branches  reddish  brown :  lvs.  quadrangular, 
•cute  or  mucronate.  dark  or  bright  green,  shining,  about 
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scales  obovate.  rounded  and  entire  or  slightly  erose  at 
the  margin.  From  Canada  to  X.  C,  along  the  Alle- 
ghany Mts.  S.S.  12:597. — Handsome  tree,  but  requires 
cool  and  moist  situation  and  is  less  drought-enduring 
than  most  others.  Var.  virgata,  Rehd.,  is  a  sparingly 
branched  form  with  long  and  slender  branches  destitute 
of  branchleta,  very  similar  to  P.  excilsa  var.  virgata. 
G.F.8:45. 

9.  mariana,  BSP.  (P.  nigra,  Link.  P.  brtvifolia, 
Peek).  The  native  Black  Spruce.  Figs.  2942,  2943. 
Tree,  usually  to  20-30  ft.  or  occasionally  to  100  ft.,  with 
slender,  often  pendulous  branches  forming  a  narrow, 


2M3.  Con<-«  of  piceas.   Largest  one.  P.  pungens;  lowest  one, 
P.  canadensis;  upper  right  band,  P.  mariana.  (XW 


irregular  bead:  bark  gray-brown:  young  branches 
brown  or  yellowish  brown:  lvs.  quadrangular,  obtusish, 
dull  dark  or  bluish  green,  bloomy  especially  on  the 
ui)p-r  side,  J^-J-^in.  long:  fls.  purple:  cones  oval- 
oblong,  globose-ovate  when  open,  dark  purple  while 
young,  later  dull  grayish  brown.  y^-lyi  in.  long; 
scales  rounded  and  finelv  denticulate  at  the  margin. 
From  Canada  to  Va.,  Minn,  and  Brit.  Col.  8.S.  12:596. 
— Very  variable  in  habit;  cone-bearing  trees  often  only 
a  few  feet  high  when  growing  in  swamps.  The  most 
ornamental  garden  form  is  var.  Doume'tii,  Schneid. 
(P.  n\gra  Doumttii,  Carr.),  with  ascending  crowded 
branches  forming  a  dense  conical  pyramid.  A  similar 
form,  somewhat  broader  at  the  base  with  more  light 
bluish  green  foliage,  is  var.  Beissneriina,  Rehd.  (P. 
nigra  maridna,  Beissn.).  G.C.  III.  11:80.  Var.  fasti- 
giita,  Rehd.  (P.  nigra  fastigulta,  Carr.  Abies  nigra 
vumUa,  Knight).  A  columnar  form  with  ascending 
branches  and  short,  acute  lvs.  Var.  nana,  Rehd.  (P. 
nigra  nana,  Beissn.).  A  dwarf  subgloboae  form  with 
light  bluish  green  lvs.  Gt.  50,  p.  193. 

10.  canadensis,  BSP.  (P.  dlba,  Link.  P.  Idxa,  Sarg.). 
The  native  White  Sphcce.  Figs.  2943,  2944.  Tree, 
usually  60-70  ft.,  with  ascendent  branches  and  usually 
pendent  branchlets:  bark  light  brownish  gray:  lvs. 
slightly  curved,  acute  or  acutish,  more  or  less  bluish 
green,  H-?*"1-  long,  of  a  strong,  aromatic  odor  when 
bruised:  fls.  pale  red  or  yellowish:  cones  cylindric- 
oblong,  light  brown  and  glossy,  1  J-<f-2  in.  long'  scales 
orbicular,  with  usually  entire  margin,  thin  and  flexible. 
From  Labrador  to  Alaska,  south  to  Mont.,  Minn.,  ana 
X.  Y.  S.S.  12:598.  G.F.  8:223  (adapted  in  Fig.  2944); 
9:355.  F.S.  21:2251.  C.L.A.  11 :311.  F.E.  29:81.  Gn. 
M.  4:19.  M.D.G.  1X99:80. — A  decorative  species  of 
dense  habit  when  young  and  with  rather  light  bluish 
green  foliage;  it  endures  heat  and  drought  much  better 
than  the  two  preceding  species.  The  most  important 
garden  form  Is  var.  caerulea,  Schneid.  (P.  dfta  ranWoa, 
Carr.  P.  dllta  arghitea  and  var.  glaitca,  Hort.  Abies 
rubra  violacca.  Loud.).  Of  dense  habit  with  light  bluish 
green  or  almost  silvery  white  lvs.  Var.  pendula,  Schneid. 
(P.  tUln  pf-ndula,  Beissn.).  With  pendulous  branches. 
An  important  geographical  variety  is  var.  albertiana, 
Rehd.  (P.  ttfocriidrui,  S.  Br.  P.  Alba  albertulna,  Beissn.). 
Tree,  to  100  or  occasionally  1 50  ft .,  of  narrow  pyramidal 
habit:  branchlets  sometimes  minutely  pubescent:  lvs. 
more  crowded:  If. -cushions  longer:  cones  shorter  with 
more  rigid  rounded  scales.  Allierta.  M.D.G.  1905:117 
(as  P.  alba). 
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Section  II.  Camcta,  Mayr 

U'i.  quadrangular  or  more  or  less 

cone  loosely  oppressed  before  maturity,  rki 
usually  elongated,  er one-denticulate,  and 
less  wavy  on  the  margin. 
11.  fingelmannii,  Engelm.  (P.  Columbiana,  Lemtnon). 
Abies  commutala,  Murr.).  Engelmann  Spruce.  Tree, 
to  150  ft.,  with  slender  spreading  branches  in  closely 
arranged  whorls,  forming  a  dense  and  narrow  pyramid 
in  young  trees:  winter  buds  with  brownish  yellow 
usually  appressed  or  little  spreading  scales:  young 
branches  pale  brownish  yellow,  pubescent:  lvs.  slender, 
straight  or  slightly  incurved,  acute,  bluish  green  to 
steel-blue,  Yr\  in.  long,  without  resin  canals,  of  a 
when  bruised:  lis.  purple:  cones 


oval-  to  cylindriooblong,  light  brown,  \{A-$  in.  long; 
scales  rhomboidal,  narrowed  and  truncate  or  rarely 
acute  at  the  apex.  From  Alberta  and  Brit.  Col.  to 
Arus.  and  New  Mex.  8.8.12:599.  Gn.M.2:26.  F.E. 
27:39.  M.D.G.  1905:121,  122.— A  very  ornament^ 
tree,  varying  in  the  color  of  foliage.  Var.  glauca, 
Beissn.,  has  bluish  or  steel-blue,  and  var.  argentea, 
Beissn.,  silvery  gray  foliage.  M.D.G  1906:557.  P. 
pseudopiingens,  Dieck,  seems  not  to  differ  from  typical 
P.  Bngelmannii.  The  latter  is  said  to  be  sold  for  P. 
pungens.  It  is  more  common,  and  its  seeds  are  there- 
fore more  readily  secured. 

12.  pungens,  Engclm.  (P.  Parrudna,  Sarg.  Abies 
Mcnziesii,  Engelm.,  not  Lindl.).  Colorado  Spruce. 
Fig.  2943.  Tree,  80-100,  or  occasionally  to  150  ft., 
with  horizontal  stout  branches  in  rather  remote  whorls, 
forming  a  broad,  regular  pyramid:  winter  buds  with 
brownish  yellow  usually  reflcxed  scales:  young  branches 
glabrous,  bright  yellowish  brown:  lvs.  rigid,  incurved, 
spiny -acuminate,  bluish  green  to  silvery  white  or 
rarely  dull  green,  ?-i-l>|  in.  long,  with  2  resin  canals: 
cones  cylindriooblong,  light  brown  and  glossy,  2)4-4 
in.  long;  scales  rhomboidal,  narrowed  and  erase  at  the 
apex.  Wyo.  to  Colo,  and  Utah.  S.S.  12:600.  G.C. 
H.  20:725;  III.  10:547.  Mn.  7,  p.  51.  Gng.  7:49. 
S.H.  2:273.  F.  1884,  p.  5.  G.M. 
40:35. — A  very  handsome  and 
very  hardy  tree  of  symmetrical 
habit,  with  light,  sometimes  almost 
silvery  white  foliage.  According 
to  the  different  shades  of  color  of 
the  foliage,  the  following  varieties 
are  distinguished:  Var.  glauca, 
Beissn.  With  bluish  green  lvs. 
Gn.  63,  p.  280.  G.M.  60:121.  Gn. 
M.  2:26.  G.W.  1,  p.  355;  14,  p. 
14.  R.B.  32,  p.  106.  Var.  cerolea, 
Beissn.  With  bluish  white  foliage. 
G.W.  1,  p.  357.  Var.  arg6ntea, 
Beifwn.  With  silvery  white  foli- 
age. Gt.  53,  p.  493.  G.W.  2,  p. 
295;  8,  p.  481 ;  10,  p.  48.  M.D.G.  1901 : 178.  Var.  K6s- 
teri,  Beissn.  With  silvery  white  foliage  and  of  very  regu- 
lar pyramidal  habit.  G.W.  15,  p.  467.  F.E.  16:461;  18: 
82.  Var.  glauca  pcndula,  Beissn.  With  bluish  foliage  and 
pendulous  branches.  R.H.  1901,  p.  183.  F.E.  32:1173. 
G.W.  6,  p.  399;  9,  p.  543;  16,  p.  79.  M.D.G.  1901 : 133. 
Var.  vfaidis,  Regel  (P.  commul&ta,  Hort.).  is  the  form 
with  green  lvs.  Var.  compacts,  Rend.  A  dwarf  com- 
pact form;  originated  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum.  Var. 
a  urea,  Nicmetx.  With  golden  yellow  foliage.  Var. 
flavescens,  Niemctz.  With  whitish  yellow  foliage.  Var. 
Mcerhelmii,  Rujis.  Grows  more  compact  and  foliage 
deeper  blue. 

13.  sitchfinsis,  Carr.  (Abies  Menziesii,  Lindl.). 
Tideland  Spruce.  Sitka  Spruce.  Tree,  usually  100 
ft.,  occasionally  200  ft.  high,  with  slender  horizontal 
branches,  forming  a  brofid  pyramid  in  young  trees;  in 
old  trees  the  uppeT  branches  short  and  ascending,  the 
lower  ones  slender  and  spreading,  clothed  with  slender 


ap*x. 


branchlets:  bark  bright  or  dark  red-brown:  young 
branches  rigid,  light  brownish  yellow,  glabrous:  lvs. 
bright  green,  shining  and  rounded  on  the  lower  side, 
flat,  slightly  ridged  and  silvery  white  on  the  upper  side, 
sharply  acute  or  acuminate,  1 I  in.  long:  staminatc 
Us.  red:  cones  cylindric-oval,  pale  yellowish  or  reddish 
brown,  L'  1  •  -  1  in.  long;  scales  rounded  at  the  apex  and 
erose.  Alaska  to  Calif.  G.C.  II.  25:728,  729.  S.S. 
12:602.  G.F.  4:211  (erroneously  named  Douglas  fir). 
M.D.G.  1896:403;  1905:123.— A  very  ornamental 
tree,  especially  attractive  by  the  contrasting  colore  of 
the  foliage,  but  it  can  hardly  be  grown  successfully 
in  the  eastern  states;  it  does  not  stand  the  hot  summers 
well,  and  is  probably  not  hardy  farther  north  than  Mass. 
Var.  specidsa,  Beissn.,  is  of  slower  growth  and  more 
compact  habit,  with  more  ascending  branches  and 
shorter,  more  rigid  lvs. 

14.  jezoensis,  Maxim.  (P.  ajaninsis,  Fisch.  Abies 
jezoeniis,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  Abies  Alcockidna,  Veitch, 
iMirtly).  Tree,  100-150  ft.,  or  occasionally  higher,  with 
horizontally  spreading  slender  branches:  bark  dark 
gray:  young  branches  glabrous,  shining,  yellowish  brown 
or  yellowish  green:  If  .-cushions  slightly  swollen,  with 
usually  recurved  petioles:  lvs.  slightly  curved,  acute, 
slender,  slightly  ridged  on  both  sides,  dark  green  and 
shining  below,  silvery  white  above,  H-J^in.  long:  fls. 
carmine:  cones  oblong,  light  brown,  1)^-3 H  in.  long; 
scales  oval-oblong,  erose.  E.  Siberia,  Amurland, 
Saghalin,  N.  Japan.  G.C.  II.  13:115,  212;  III.  3,  p. 
53.  J.H.8.  26,  p.  104.  S.I.F.  2:3.  Gt.  38,  p.  217,  figs. 
2-5.  Var.  hondoensis,  Rehd.  (P.  hondotnsis,  Mayr.  P. 
ajaninsis  var.  micros  pirma,  Beissn.,  not  Mast.).  Tree, 
to  100  ft.:  branchlets  light  reddish  brown  with  much 
swollen  If.-cushions:  lvs.  shorter,  more  obtuse,  dull  green 
below.  Cent.  Japan.  B.M.6743.  J.H.S.  26,  p.  103, 
R.H.  1903,  p.  341,  and  G.W.  1:358  (as  P.  ajanensis). 
S.I.F.  1:5.— The  type  is  rarely  cult;  it  does  not  grow 
well  in  the  eastern  states  and  suffers  sometimes  from 
late  frosts,  owing  to  its  early  leafing.  The  variety  is 
much  more  satisfactory;  it  is  not  likely  to  suffer  from 
frost,  as  it  leafs  later,  and  is  a  highly  ornamental 
perfectly  hardy  tree. 

15.  purpurea,  Mast.  Tree,  to  60  ft.  with  wide-spread- 
ing branches:  branchlets  orange-yellow,  hispid:  winter 
buds  broadly  ovoid:  lvs.  quadrangular,  more  or  less 
compressed,  curved,  obtuse  or  acutish,  with  2  white 
bands  above,  green  beneath,  sometimes  with  a  few 
stomata,  J^-^m.  long:  cones  cylindriooblong,  2-2H 
in.  long,  purple,  even  more  or  less  so  at  maturity;  scales 
rhombic-oblong,  contracted,  narrowed  from  about  the 
middle,  erose-dcnticulate,  acutish  or  truncate  at  the 
apex.  W.  China.— Very  handsome  with  its 


Section  III.  Oiiorika,  Mayr. 

Lvs.  more  or  less  compressed,  with  glaucous  lines  above, 
green  below:  scales  of  cone  closely  oppressed  before 
maturity,  broad  and  entire  or  nearly  so  on  the 
margin. 

16.  bfcolor.  Mayr  (P.  AlcocJciana,  Carr.,  partly.  P. 
AlcockiAna  nova,  Hort.  Allies  Meolor,  Maxim.).  Tree, 
80-150  ft.,  with  rather  stiff,  spreading  branches:  bark 
grayish  brown:  young  branches  dull  yellowish  brown, 
glabrous,  usually  only  leading  shoots  pubescent:  lvs. 
somewhat  curved,  with  2  bluish  lines  above,  dark 
green  beneath,  sharply  acuminate,  \*r%w\.  long: 
cones  oblong,  brown,  purple  before  ri|)cning,  3-4  in. 
long;  scales  obovate,  finely  denticulate  and  slightly 
wavy  at  the  often  recurved  margin.  Japan.  G.C.  II. 
13,  p.  213.  C.L.A.  11:311.  Gn.M.2:24.  R.H.  1903, 

e.  340.  S.I.F.  1:4. — Handsome  tree,  with  less  slender 
ranches  than  P.  jtzoensis  and  of  more  rapid  growth. 
Var.  aciculiris,  Shirasawa  (P.  acicularis,  Maxim.  P. 
japdnira,  Regel).  Branchlets  finely  pubescent:  lvs. 
curved,  acute,  bluish  white  above:  cones  light  reddish 
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nWth  white  above,  about  y2in.  long:  cones  li«ht  reddish 
brown;  scales  nearly  entire,  not  wavy,  at  the  apex 
slightly  attenuate  and  recurved.  Cent.  Japan.  M.D. 


with  entire  not  wavy  scales.  Cent, 
4:257.  Var.  refi6xa,  Shirasawa. 
light  brown:  lvs.  more  or  less  curved,  acute, 


htly 
1914:257 


17.  Omorika,  Bolle  (Pinna  Omirika,  Pancic).  Tree, 
to  100  ft.  or  higher,  with  rather  short  spreading  and 
ascending  branches  forming  a  narrow  pyramidal  head : 

Iva 


young  branches  brown,  pubescent:  I  vs. 
ridged  on  both  sides,  obtuse  and  mucronulatc,  dark 
green  and  shining  below,  with  whitish  lines  above, 
M->$in.  long:  fls.  purple:  cones  ovate-oblong,  cinna- 
mon-brown, glossy,  1H-24  in.  long;  scales  almost 
orbicular,  with  finely  denticulate  margin.  S.  E.  Eu. 
G.C.  11.21  :.W8;  53.21:153.  Gt.  47.  p.  177.  R.H. 
1905,  p.  239.— Handsome  tree  of  rather  slow  growth, 
forming  a  dense  and  narrow  pyramid  when  young; 
very  hardy. 

18.  Brewerilna,  Wata.  Tree.  80-120  ft.  high,  with 
the  branches  at  the  top  slightly  ascending,  the  lower 
ones  horizontal  or  pendulous,  with  whip-like  pendulouB 
branchlets  often  7  or  8  ft.  long,  furnished  with  similar, 
slender  lateral  branchlete;  young  branches  reddish 
brown,  pubescent:  lvs.  straight  or  slightly  curved, 
obtuse,  rounded  and  dark  green  at  the  lower  surface, 
flat  and  with  white  lines  above,  M-\  in.  " 


lis.  purple: 


i  in.  long, 


oblong,  2,4^5  i 
obovatc,  with  entire  margin, 
nd  N.  Calif. 


kiyou  Mts.  in  Ore.  and  N.  Calif.  S.S.  12:601.  G.F. 
3:66,67:5:595.  G.C.  II.  25:497.  M.D.G.  1905:123. — 
One  of  the  most  distinct  spruces,  but  does  not  seem  to 
do  well  in  the  eastern  states. 

The  Roman  future  indicates  the  section  to  which  the  species 
belongs:  P.  ateindtn*.  Pataehko.  (Section  III.)  Tree,  to  80  ft.: 
branchlets  pair  brown,  glabrous:  lvs.  about  fiin.  long,  comproesied, 
with  2  white  line*  above:  cones  3-4  in.  long,  with  obovate  truncate 
scales.  W.  China. — P.  aurantiam.  Maat.  (I.)  Allied  to  P.  aspcrato. 
Tree,  to  40  ft.,  with  pair  gray  bark:  branchlets  orange,  glabroua: 
Iva.  quandrangular.  about  'jin.  long:  com*  4  5  in.  long,  brown, 
with  broad,  rounded,  •lightly  eroae  scale*.  W.  China. — P.  Bal- 
fauHAna,  Kehd.  *  Wilson.  (It.)  Allied  to  1'.  purpurea.  Tree,  to 
120  ft.:  branchlets  villous,  yrllowiab:  lvs.  H-Viln.  long,  compressed, 
whitish  above,  acute  or  obtustsh:  cones  purpliah,  2-3  H  in.  long, 
with  rhombic  denticulate  scales.  W.  China. — P.  ftracAyfiifa.  Prita. 
(P.  pachycladii,  Patachlte).  (III.)  Tree,  to  70  ft.:  branrhlcta 
brawn,  oearly  glabrous:  lvs.  Sin.  long,  eomprrased,  while  above: 
eonea  3-4  in.  long,  with  nbnvstc  scale*  entire  at  the  margin.  W. 
China.—/1.  rompfanMa.  Mast.  (III.)  Tree,  to  80  ft.,  with  gray 
bark:  branchlets  orange-brown,  pubescent  or  sometimes  glabrous: 
lvs.  flattened,  acute,  white  above,  J^in.  long:  cones  reddish  brown, 
5-5  in.  long,  with  broad  rounded  or  truncate,  scales.  W.  China. 
G.C.  III.  39:147.— P.  Glihnii,  Mast.  (III.)  Tree,  to  130  ft.: 
branchlets  brown,  pubescent:  Iva.  :4tn.  long,  obtusely  quadrangular, 
whitish  above,  green  beneath:  conea  brown,  violet-purple  while 
young,  1  H  2  in.  long,  with  broad  rounded  erase  scales.  AraurL, 
Kaghaiin.  N.  Japan.  O.C.  II.  13: 301.  8.1. F.  2:3. — P.  krteriUpU, 
Rehd.  A  Wilson.  (I.)  Allied  to  P.  aaperata.  Tree  to  80  ft.: 
branchlets  brownish,  glabrous:  lvs.  quadrangular,  thick,  pungent, 
H-Hin.  long:  conea  3t£-5t$  in.  long,  pale  brown,  with  rigid 
rbombic-obovate  i^-alea.  rmarginste  or  bifid  at  the  apex.  W.  China. 
—P.  rTomlswi.  Shirasawa.  (III.)  Allied  to  P.  (jlehnii.  Tree,  to  30 
ft.:  branchlets  bright  reddish  brown,  glabrous:  lvs.  quadrangular, 
H~Hin.  long,  arutish.  bluish  white  above:  conea  light  brownish 

Seen,  1H-2H  in.  lung:  sralea  broadly  obovate,  rounded,  entire, 
tot.  Japan.  M.D.  1914:257. — P.  UkiatHjrmi,.  Prita.  (II.) 
Tree,  to  80  ft.:  branchlets  light  yellow-gray,  sparingly  hairy:  lvs. 
quadrangular,  slightly  compressed,  V4jn.  long,  white  above:  cone 
about  2  in.  long  with  rhombic-ovate,  erose,  flexible  scales.  W. 
China.—/'.  Afdstcrni,  Mayr=P.  Wilsonii. — /'.  Afa-rimmrtrni, 
Regcl  (P.  TscbotMwkii.  Mayr.  P.  rxcrlsa  var.  obovata'  japonica, 
Beissn.),  (I.)  Allied  to  P.  obovata.  Small  bushy  tree:  branchlets 
reddish  brown,  glabrous:  lvs.  rigid,  pointed,  spreading,  about  Kin. 
long:  cones  1  in.  long,  lustrous  brown,  with  broad  rounded 
scale*.  Japan.—/'.  Miytri.  Rehd.  ft  Wilson.  (I.)  Allied  to  P. 
asperate.  Medium-msed  tree:  branchleta  cinnamon-brown,  hairy: 
lvs.  quadrangular,  slightly  compressed,  curved,  obtusish.  M'Hin. 
long:  cooes  2-2U  in,  long,  lustrous  brown,  with  rounded  or  trun- 
cate scales.  N.  China.  -/'.  montUjtna.  Mast.  (II.)  Tree,  to  100  ft: 
branchlets  pale  brown,  hairy:  lvs.  quadrangular,  t$in.  long,  curved, 
acutiah:  cones  brown,  3—4  in.  long,  with  rhombic-ovate,  flexible, 
•rose  scales.  W.  China.  GCI1I.  39: 14fi  Incept  the  cone). — P. 
moriiulouUi,  Rehd  —  P.  spinulnsa. — P.  Xtttrri.  Mast.  (P.  jeioeturis 
X  P.  mariana  Doumetii )  Branchlets  smooth,  olive:  lvs.  quadrangu- 
lar,  acute,  Vr~  liin.  long,  glaucous  above,  green  lielow.  Garden  ori- 
gin. J. 11,8.  26: 105. — /'.  park yrlAda .  Patachkr-=  I".  brachytyta. — P. 


rangular,  pungent,  ^<-l  in-  long:  rime  lustrous  brown.  3-4  H  in. 
long,  with  obovatr,  rounded,  stiff  scales.  W.  China. — P.  Sargrn- 
tidna.  Rehd.  &  Wilson.  (III.)  Tree,  to  70  ft:  branchlets  yellow  or 
orange,  glandular:  lvs.  compressed,  acutiah  or  obtuse,  about  Mid. 
long,  white  above,  lustrous  green  beneath:  cones  2^-5  in.  long, 
brown,  with  obovate,  rounded  or  truncate  scales.  W.  China. — P. 

Griff.  (P.  monndoidea,  Rehd.).  (III.)  Tree,  with  spread- 
he*  and  slender  pendulous  branchlets:  lvs.  1-1 H  in. 
long,  pungent,  slightly  compressed,  glaucous  above:  cone  3-4  in. 
lung,  yellowish  brown,  with  rhombic  obovate  scales  minutely 
denticulate.  E.  Himalayas.  B.M.  8109.  O.C.  III.  39:218,  274. 
R.H.  1908,  p.  517.  O.M.  51:47.  S.T.8.  1:48.  Tender.—/'.  TarAo- 
nossii,  Mayr— I*.  Maximowicaii. — /'■  Wattonidna,  Mast  (I.) 
.Tree,  to  40  ft:  branchlets  glabrous:  lvs.  quadrangular,  slender,  W 
in.  long,  bright  green :  cones  2-2  i i  in.  long  with  obovate,  rounded 

scales.  W.  China. — P.  WU  ,  Mast    (P.  Mastersii.  Mayr).  (I.) 

Tree,  to  80  ft. :  branchlets  glabroua,  pale  gray:  winter  buds  ovoid, 
dark  brown,  lustrous:  lvs.  quadrangular,  curved,  acute,  J<in.  long: 
cones  cylindric-oblnng,  IH"2  in.,  brown:  scales  suborbicular,  en- 
tire, finally  recurved  at  margin.   Cent.  China.  G.C.  111.33:133. 

Not  in  cull,  arc  the  following  specie*:  P.  gi-mmiln,  Rehd.  A 
Wilson.  P.  htrttila.  Rehd.  A  Wilson.  P.  NtottUehxi,  Mast.  (G.C. 
HI.  33:110).  from  China,  and  P.  MorrUonirola.  Hayate,  from 

Alfred  Reuder. 


PICOTEE:  Carnation. 

PICRASMA  (Greek,  piirtunnos,  bitterness;  referring 
to  the  bitter  bark  and  wood).  Including  Picrkna. 
Simarubaauc.  Trees  and  shrubs,  with  alternate  odd- 
pinnate  lvs.,  yellowish  green  fls.  in  axillary  long- 

r uncled  loot??  cymes,  and  subglobose  dry  berry-like 
About  8  species  in  S.  and  E.  Asia  and  W.  India. 
P.  quassioldes,  Bennett  (P.  ailantho\des,  Planch.  P. 
japOmra.  Gray),  seems  to  be  the  only  species  in  cult. 
It  ib  an  upright  shrub  or  small  tree  to  30  ft.,  almost 
glabrous  except  the  tomentulose  infl. :  lvs.  with  4-8  pairs 
of  Ifts. ;  lfts.  ovate  or  oblong-ovate,  acuminate,  crenatelv 
serrate,  in.  long:  fr.  pca-sixed,  bright  red,  with 

1  seed.  Himalayas,  China,  Japan.  S.I.F.  1:53.  This  is 
probably  the  hardiest  species  of  the  genus,  and  has 
proved  hardy  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum  in  favorable 
positions  but  needs  protection  while  young.  Its  chief 
ornamental  value  consists  in  the  handsome  foliage 
turning  orange  and  Bcarlct  in  fall  and  in  the  bright  red 
frs.  Wood  and  bark  are  exceedingly  bitter.  The  wood 
of  some  species,  especially  P.  excelsa,  Planch.,  from 
W.  Indies,  is  used  in  medicine  like  that  of  Quassia. 

Alfred 

PIE-PLANT:  Rhubarb. 


rttnfttja.  Mast.  (I.)  Tree,  to  120  ft:  branrhlets  glabrous,  rarely 
slighUy  hairy,  bright  yellow,  rarely  brownish  orange:  lvs.  quad- 


PI&RIS  (a  mythological  name).  Including 
Ericace*.  Ornamental  shrubs,  grown  chiefly  for  their 
handsome  white  flowers. 

Evergreen  or  deciduous  shrubs  or  rarely  small  trees: 
lvs.  alternate,  short-pctioled,  entire  or  serrulate:  fls.  in 
often  panicled  racemes  or  in  axillary  clusters  forming 
terminal  racemes;  calyx-lobes  valvate  or  distinct; 
corolla  globose  or  urceolate,  with  5  short  lobes;  sta- 
mens 10;  anthers  obtuse,  with  a  pair  of  awns  near  the 
base  or  the  filaments  2-toothed  below  the  apex:  caps, 
with  5  dehiscent  valves;  seeds  linear-oblong,  not 
winged,  with  membranaceous  testa. — About  10  species 
in  N.  Amer.  and  in  E.  Asia  south  to  the  Himalayas. 
Often  included  under  Andromeda.  Closely  allied  to 
Lyonia,  which  is  distinguished  by  its  awnless  anthers, 
and  to  Zcnobia,  which  has  the  anthers  4-awned  at  the 
apex.  The  foliage  of  some  species  is  said  to  be  |>oison- 
ous  to  cattle. 

The  pieris  are  handsome  shrubs  with  medium-sized 
oval  to  lanceolate  leaves  and  with  rather  small  white 
flowers  in  large  terminal  panicles  or  in  racemes.  The 
evergreen  P.  flaribunda  and  the  deciduous  P.  mariana 
are  hardy  North  and,  like  the  other  species,  are  valua- 
ble for  the  earliness  of  their  flowers.  The  most  beauti- 
ful are  P.  japonica  and  P.  formosa;  the  first  thrives  still 
in  Massachusetts  in  sheltered  positions,  but  the  flowers 
are  usually  winter-killed,  while  P.  formosa  ran  be  grown 
only  South.  They  arc  easily  forced,  and  P.  japonica 
especially  may  be  recommended  for  this  purpose;  it 
makes  a  very  handsome  and  graceful  pot-plant  for 
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inside  decoration  with  its  slender  racemes  of 
white  flowers  hanging  over  the  glossy  bright  greei 
age.  The  s|iccies  of  Pieris,  like  other  Ericacca?,  grow 
well  in  a  moderately  moist  well-drained  and  jwrous 
soil,  but  dislike  limestone  and  heavy  clay;  a  partly 
shaded  situation  suite  them  best.  Propagation  is  by 
seeds  treated  like  those  of 
azalea  or  rhododendron ; 
also  by  layere,  and  the  ever- 
green kinds  by  cuttings  of 
almost  ripened  wood  in 
August  under  glass,  kept 
during  the  winter  in  a  cool 
greenhouse.  They  root  very 
slowly;  cuttings  token  from 
forced  plants  root 
readily. 

a.  Lvb. 
b.  Fls.  in 

panicles  formal 

the  previous  yeai 

and  remaining 

naked  during  the 

winter:  lei. 

rulate. 

c.  Panicles  upright. 
floribunda, 

&  Hook. 
(.4  ndrdmeda 
floribun  da. 
Pursh.  Par- 
til  n  a  flori- 
bunda, Nutt.).  Fig. 
2915.  Dense  shrub, 
2-6  ft.  high :  branches 
and  petioles  with 
strigose  brown  hairs: 
lvs.  ovate  to  oblong- 
lanceolate,  acute,  minutely  serrulate  and  Betosely  cili- 
ate,  otherwise  glabrous,  1)4~2H  >n-  long:  As.  nodding, 
in  terminal  dense  upright  panicles  1 '  2 -t  in.  long;  corolla 
ovate,  strongly  5-angled.  white,  1 4in.  long.  April,  May. 
Va.  to  Ga.,  in  the  Alleghany  Mts.  B.M.  1566.  B.R. 
807.  G.C.  111.45:408.  Gn.  31,  p.  612.  Gn.M.  6:280. 
Mn.  5,  p.  132.  M.D.G.  1898:333.— Very  desirable  ever- 
green shrub  for  its  hardiness  and  earlincss  of  the  fls. 

cc.  Panicles  drooping. 
japfinicA,  D.  Don  (Andrdmala  japdnica,  Thunb.). 
r'ig.  21)46.  Shrub,  with  spreading  branches  or  some- 
times small  tree  to  30  ft.:  branches  glabrous:  lvs. 
crowded  at  the  ends  of  branches,  obovate-lanceolate  or 
oblanceolate,  crenatelv  serrulate,  narrowly  cuneate  at 
the  base,  glabrous,  l,t$-2J-$  in.  long:  fls.  In  pendulous 
panicles,  21  *-5  in.  long;  corolla  ovate,  not  angled,  '^in. 
long.  April,  May.  Japan.  R.B.  11:10.  B.H. 21:19. 
Gn.  12:98,  and  p.  424;  50,  p.  307;  57,  p.  399.  G.C.  II. 
17:797.  M.D.G.  1 80S: 544.  G.W.  9,  p.  354.  J.H.  III. 
51:109.  G.M.  55:199.  G.  24:141;  27:182;  31:593. 
8.1. F.  1:78.  Var.  &1  bo- margin  ate,  Rehd.  Lvs.  with 
whitish  margin  and  smaller.  Var.  pyemia,  Maxim. 
Dwarf  form  with  small  liiiear-oblanceolatc  lvs.  Japa- 
nese botanists  speak  of  a  variety  with  the  racemes  a 
foot  and  more  long;  this  form  seems  to  be  not  vet  intro. 
P.  japonica  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  early-blooming 
evergreens. 

formdsa,  D.  Don  (Andrdrneda  formosa,  Walt.).  Shrub 
or  small  tree,  to  20  ft. :  branchlets  glabrous:  lvs.  crowded 
at  the  end  of  the  branchlets,  elliptic-oblong  to  lanceo- 
late, acuminate,  broadly  cuneate  at  the  bam",  finely 
serrulate,  glabrous,  lustrous  above,  2-5  in.  long:  fls.  in 
terminal  drooping  or  spreading  panicles,  to  6  in.  long; 
corolla  urceolate,  white  or  tinged  with  pink,  H'm.  long. 
April.  May.  E.  Himalayas.  H.M.  828.3.  G.C.  II. 
15:569.  Gn.  54,  p.  77.  ii.  27:183  ;  35:425,  427.  I.H. 


pure  5:162.— Very  similar  to  the  ] 
foli-     larger  in  every  part ;  less  hardy. 


preceding 


but 


<XH) 


ob.  FU.  in  axillary  clusters,  forming  terminal  leafy 
racemes:  It's,  entire. 

lucida,  Rehd.  (P.  nitida,  Bcnth.  &  Hook.  Androm- 
eda lucida,  Jaeq.  A.  nitida,  Bartr.  A.  atriaeea.  Ait. 
Lybnia  nitida,  Fern.  L.  lucida,  Koch).  Fettrk-Bcsh. 
Shrub,  2-6  ft.  high,  with  triangular  branches,  quite 
glabrous:  lvs.  obovatc  or  broadly  elliptic  to  oblong,  nar- 
rowed at  both  ends,  bright  green  and  shining  above, 
entire  and  slightly  rcvolute  at  the  margin.  1  Jir~3  in. 
long:  corolla  cylindric-ovate,  white  to  pink,  J-4-Hin. 
long:  caps,  ovoid-globose,  with  ridges  at  the  sutures. 
March-May.  N.  C.  to  Ha.  and  La.  B.M.  1095.  Var. 
rQbra,  Rehd.  (Andromeda  eoriacca  rubra,  Lodd.).  Fls. 
deep  pink.  L.B.C.  7:672. 

aa.  Lvs.  deciduous  or  halj -art green,  entire:  fls.  in 
racemes. 

man  An  a,  Benth.  &  Hook.  (Andromeda  mariana, 
Linn.  Lybnia  mariana,  D.  Don.  Leucdthoe  mariana, 
DC.).  Stagger-Bush.  Fig.  2947.  Deciduous  shrub, 
2-\  ft.  high,  glabrous  or  nearly  so:  lvs.  oval  to  oblong, 
obtuse  or  acute,  usually  cuneate  at  the  base,  entire, 
1-3  in.  long:  fls.  nodding,  in  axillary  clusters  on  leafless 
branches  of  the  previous  year,  forming  2-5-in.-long 
racemes;  corolla  cvlindric-campanulate,  white  or  pale 
pink,  almost  J-jin.  long:  caps,  ovate-pyramidal.  April- 
June.  R.  I.  to  Fla.  B.M.  1579.  Mn.  2:47.  G.O.H. 
113.  A.G.  10:281  (adapted  in  Fig.  2947).— The  foliage 
is  said  to  poison  lambs  and  calves. 

ovalifdlia,  D.  Don  (Andrdmeda  ovalifblia.  Wall.). 
Half-evergreen  or  deciduous  shrub  or  tree,  to  40  ft.: 
branchlets  glabrous:  lvs.  coriaceous,  ovate  or  elliptic 
to  ovate-oblong,  short-acuminate  or  acute,  usually 
rounded  at  the  base,  glabrous  or  hairy  on  the  veins 
beneath,  2-6  in.  long:  fls.  in  simple  lateral  racemes  with 
a  few  lvs.  at  the  base,  2-6  in.  long;  sepals  ovate  to 
triangular-lanceolate;  corolla  oblong-urceolate,  white, 
slightly  pubescent  outside,  J-jin.  long.  May-June. 
Himalayas.  Var.  lanceolate,  Clarke  (P.  lanceolata,  D. 
Don).  Lvs.  elliptic-oblong  to  elliptic-lanceolate,  nar- 
rowed at  the  base,  smaller:  sepals  greenish,  oblong  to 
lanceolate.  Himalayas,  China.  Var.  elllptica,  Rehd. 
&  Wilson  (P.  elUpt'ica,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.).   Lvs.  thinner, 


deciduous,  elliptic-ovate  to  ovate-oblong.  Japan, 
China.  S.l.F.  2:60.  This  variety  is  hardier  than  the 
type. 

P.  phiilyrrTfAlut.  DC,  Evrntrrrn  ahrub,  1-2  ft.,  glabrous:  lv*. 
obton«,  wrrulslr  near  the  apr*.  1-2  ill.  long:  rs.emr»  axillary. 
4-12-fl<l.;  corolla  ovoid,  white.  Feb..  March.  W.  Ph.  H  it.  30:36. 


H.I. 


Alfred  Rehper. 


PIGAFltTTA  (derivation  not  known).  Palmdeex. 
Tall  palms:  sts.  stout,  aculeate  above,  remotely  annu- 
late below,  creeping  at  base:  lvs.  terminal,  pinnately 
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divided;  scgms.  opposite  ami  alternate,  lanceolate, 
acuminate:  spadix  paniculate,  much  branched,  pen- 
dulous: fls.  polyfj1amous-monu>cious ;  male  calyx  obconic, 
truncate  or  obscurely  3-toothed;  petals  3,  free,  lanceo- 
late, valvate;  stamens  6,  filaments  short,  thick;  ovary 
an  inconspicuous  rudiment:  fr.  globose  or  oblong, 
1-cellcd.  About  5  species,  Malaya.  P.  clAta,  Wendl. 
(Hyospathe  data,  Hort.  Mrtr&xyUm  elaium,  Mart.). 
Trunk  of  very  bard  wood,  erect,  naked:  lvs.  spreading 


and  drooping,  similar  to  those  of  Cocos;  petiole*  thick 
and  having  long  bristles  which  become  spiny  with  age: 
infl.  long,  spadiecs  with  pendulous  branches:  fr.  with  a 
solitary  blackish  seed.  Celebes.  Cult,  occasionally 
abroad;  for  treatment,  consult  article  Palm. 

PILE  A  {pileus,  a  Roman  cap:  one  of  the  segment*  of 
the  perianth  in  the  first  described  species  covering 
the  achene).  Syn.,  .1  tficea.  Urlicaosr.  Mostly  weedy 
plants,  but  forms  of  one  or  two  sjiecies  are  grown  in 
greenhouses  for  their  compact  fern-like  sprays  and  for 
the  interesting  phenomenon  of  forcibly  discharging  the 
pollen,  whence  the  name  "artillery  plant." 

Annual  or  perennial  herbs,  glabrous  or  pubesrent: 
Ivs.  opposite,  usually  strongly  3-nerved:  fls.  moniKcioua 
or  diu-rious,  most.lv  very  small  and  in  axillary  clusters: 
stamens  3-4,  and  the  scpal-lobea  in  the  staminate  fls.  of 
the  same  number;  sepal-lobes  of  pistillate  fls.  3,  the 
ovary  3-angled  and  erect  and  hearing  a  sessile  tufted 
stigma,  with  3  scale-like  staminodia:  fr.  an  achene, 
ovate  or  nearly  orliicular,compressed,  more  or  less 
invested  in  the  perianth. — There  are  150  or  more  spe- 
cies of  Pilea  in  the  tropics,  chiefly  of  Amer.,  and  lew 
extra-tropical;  one,  P.  jnimila,  is  a  small  nettle-like  but 
stingless  plant  growing  in  the  northern  states. 

The  artillery  plants  of  the  gardens  are  small  branchy 
half-succulent  herbs,  usually  grown  in  jiots  and  allowed 
to  reach  a  foot  or  so  in  height.  The  gracefully  curving 
fronds  of  small  ovate  or  obovate  shining  leaves  are 
much  prized.  They  are  easy  to  grow,  being  propagated 
by  cuttings.  They  thrive  l>est  when  given  iui  abun- 
dance of  water.  Somet  imes  they  arc  used  as  edgings  in 
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orchid  houses,  to  scn-cn  the  pots  with  green,  and  they 
also  tend  to  equalize  tiie  moisture  conditions  and 
thereby  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  orchids.  When 
the  staminate  flowers  open,  the  pollen  is  usually  dis- 
charged forcibly  and  visibly.  If  a  plant  is  put  in  a 
sunny  place  when  the  pollen  is  ripe,  it  may  set  up  a 
vigorous  bombardment,  particularly  if  the  foliage  is 
sprayed.  (See  IJL  L  p.  64,  1854,  for  an  account  of 
this  phenomenon.)  The  artillery  plant  is  seen  in  nearly 
every  greenhouse,  but  whether  there  is  more  than  one 
species  in  common  cultivation  it  is  not  easv  to  deter- 
mine, for  specific  characters  are  difficult  to  draw.  The 
leaves,  although  opposite,  are  unequal.  Usually  the 
branchlets  develop  alternately  on  the  branch.  The 
species  are  confused. 

muscosa,  Lindl.  (P.  microph ylla,  Liebm.?  P.  colli- 
tricho\des  Af  some  authors).  Monoecious:  small,  rather 
weak  plant :  lvs.  less  than  H'm.  long  as  a  rule,  sometimes 
very  small:  fl.-clustcrs  mostly  sessile  or  nearly  so. 
Mex..  W.  Indies,  S.  Amer.— Whether  the  plant  in  cult, 
is  reallv  the  P.  muscosa  originally  described  by  Lindley 
is  in  question.  The  plants  are  variable  and  characters 
apparent  ly  not  well  understood.  P.  microphyUa,  Liebm., 
is  reported  in  Fla.  . 

serpyllifdlia,  Wedd.  (P.  muscosa,  Hart.,  in  part.  P. 
eaUUrichouies  of  some).  Fig.  2948.  Dioecious:  plant 
usually  stronger  and  more  upright:  lvs.  usually  h'm. 
or  more  long,  and  fl.-clustcrs  more  peduncled.  Mex. — 
Seems  to  be  the  commoner  species,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  them.  L.  H.  B. 

PILOCARPUS  (Greek,  pilos,  a  cap,  and  karpos,  a 
fruit,  from  the  shape  of  the  fruit).  RulAcc*.  Shrubs  or 
small  trees,  sometimes  attaining  10  feet. 

Leaves  pinnately  compound,  of  1— t  pairs  and  a 
terminal  1ft.;  Ifts.  opposite,  but  the  lvs.  usually  alter- 
nate: fls.  in  elongated  racemes;  petals  4-5.  valvate; 
stamens  4-5;  ovary  4-5-lobcd,  not  tubercled.— Seven- 
teen species,  natives  of  Trop.  Amer.,  principally  Brazil. 
The  plants  of  the  genus  form  the  source  of  the  alkaloid 
"pilocarpine,"  and  together  with  plants  of  several 
other  genera,  the  source  of  the  drug  'jaborandi." 

pcnnatifolius.  Lorn.  Branchlets  glabrous  or  puberu- 
lent:  lvs.  alternate,  1-1 >jj  ft.  long;  Ifts.  2  or  3  pairs, 
besides  the  terminal  one.  3-9  in.  long,  oblong;  apex 
rounded  or  emarginate,  coriaceous,  yellowish  green: 


2948.  Artillery  plant. -Pilea  Krpyllifolia. 

(Leil-hutul  upray  about  natural  niar) 


raceme  spike-like,  many-fld.  (about  100):  rachis  stout, 
pedicels  stout,  horizontal,  with  2  small  greenish  tooth- 
shaped  bracts  at  their  bases:  fls.  reddish  brown,  rotate. 
Brazil.  B.M.  7235.  J.F.  3:263. — Intro,  into  Calif,  and 
said  to  be  hardy  in  the  ojicn  wherever  the  lemon  can 
be  successfully  grown. 

racemdsus,  Vahl.  A  small  tree  or  shrub,  6-15  ft. 
high:  Ifts.  1-5,  lance-elliptic  to  oval  or  obovate,  ret  use 
at  the  apex,  cuneatc  or  somewhat  rounded  at  the  base, 
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entire,  coriaceous,  pellucid-punctate:  petals  ovate  or 
oblong-ovate,  acute;  filaments  subulate:  fr.  a  dark 
brown  or  blackish  follicle;  seeds  glabrous.  W. 
— Intro,  into  Calif. 


P.  Jabonimti,  Holmca,  ha.  been  described  as  P.  pcnnslifotiiui. 
by  Bentl.  A  Trim.,  but  ia  distinguished  from  it  by  shorter  lvs. 
and  If  to.,  stiffly  pubescent  branchlela  and  aU.,  mure  openly  rid. 
racemes,  with  slender  rachis  and  pedicels,  and  the  presence  of  2 
inronspicuou*  bracteole*  above  the  middle  of  the  fl. -pedicels.  B.M. 

Arnold  V.  Stubenraucu. 
F.  Tracy  HrBBARD.f 
PILOCEREUS  of  the  "Cyclopedia  of  American  Hor- 
ticulture" is  mostly  Cepludocereus.  P.  Celsianus —Orco- 
cercus.  P.  chrysomallus  and  P.  Columna-Trajani  — 
Pachycereus.  P.  Ztouftintot'—Oreoeereus.  P.  Houllctii, 
Auth.  -  Cephalocereus  Sartorianus.  P.  SchdUii  — 
Lophoccrcus.  P.  Sf ra urn —Oreoccrcus  Celsianus. 

FIL0GTlfB:  Mtlothrxa. 

PILUL  ARIA  (Latin,  a  little  ball,  alluding  to  the  shape 
of  the  involucres).  MarsileAcex,  one  of  the  fern  allies. 
Small  aquatic  plants,  sometimes  used  in  ponds:  root' 
stock  filiform,  creeping,  rooting  at  the  nodes:  barren 
fronds  reduced  to  filiform  stipes,  few  or  clustered  at  the 
nodes:  involucres  solitary  at  the  nodes,  sessile  or  shortly 
stipitate,  globular:  sori  2-4,  vertically  adnate. — About 
6  species,  Eu.,  W.  Asia.,  Austral.,  New  Zeal.,  and  N. 
Amer. 

globullfera,  Linn.  Roots tock  creeping  under  water, 
often  to  a  considerable  extent:  barren  fronds  filiform, 
bright  green,  like  the  lvs.  of  lsoctes,  1-3  in.  long, 
usually  few  together  at  the  nodes:  involucre  about  the 
size  of  a  pea,  slightly  liairy,  sessile  or  borne  on  very  short 
erect  or  recurved  stipes.  Eu.,  W.  Asia,  and  Austral. 

PIlOMNA:  Triehojnlia. 

PIMELEA  (Greek,  fat,  referring  to  the  fleshy  seeds). 
Thymelscaccx.  Rice-Flower.  Mostly  shrubs,  fitted 
for  greenhouse  culture,  although  reported  to  be  hardy 
in  the  open  wherever  the  lemon  can  be  grown  suc- 
cessfully. 

Woody,  or  rarely  herbaceous,  with  small  opposite  or 
alternate,  always  simple  and  entire  lvs. :  infl.  usually  a 
terminal  head  or  cluster,  never  umbellate,  often  with 
an  involucre  of  4  or  more  bracts  at  the  base:  fls.  her- 
maphrodite or  functionally  ditecious,  white,  pink  or 
reddish,  small  but  showy  in  the  clusters  and  the  bracts 
are  often  colored;  perianth  tubular,  with  a  spreading 
(rarely  erect)  4-lobed  limb,  the  throat  sometimes  folded 
or  thickened  but  without  scales;  stamens  2,  inserted 
in  the  throat  opposite  the  2  outer  perianth-lobes;  ovary 
1 -celled:  fr.  a  small  drupe,  included  in  the  base  of  the 
perianth. — Austral,  and  New  Zeal.  Of  the  80  or  more 
species,  only  3  or  4  (as  P.  fcrruginea,  P.  ligustrina  and 
P.  spectabilis)  art?  much  known  in  cult,  here,  but  there 
are  other  very  showy  species,  some  of  which  are  grown 
in  the  Old  World. 

These  fine  evergreen  shrubs  may  be  increased  readily 
from  cuttings  of  the  young  half-ripened  shoots  in  March. 
Make  these  cuttingB  2  to  3  inches  long  and  place  in 
pans,  leaving  about  an  inch  between  the  cuttings.  The 
pans  should  be  filled  with  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat  and 
silver  sand  in  equal  parts.  See  that  the  pons  are  well 
drained.  Place  where  they  may  have  a  temperature  of 
5.ri°  to  <50°  and  keep  covert*!  with  glass.  See  that  they 
are  shaded  and  moist,  and  they  will  soon  root.  When 
they  have  made  a  fair  amount  of  roots,  they  may  be 
potted  up  into  small  pots,  using  a  mixture  of  fibrous 
loam,  fibrous  peat,  and  leaf -mold  in  equal  parts,  with 
enough  of  sand  to  keep  the  compost  open.  lie  sure  that 
each  pot  has  plenty  of  drainage  :is  this  is  necessary  for 
their  welfare.  They  should  be  grown  in  a  house  where 
they  will  get  a  fair  amount  of  ventilation  in  the  summer 
and  be  shaded.  The  atmosphere  should  be  kept  moist 
by  damping  down,  and  the  plants  should  have  a  good 
syringing  every  bright  day.  In  the  summer  they  should 


have  the  tops  pinched.  The  pots  may  bo  placed  on 
ashes,  and  this  will  help  to  keep  them  moist.  They  ore 
slow-growing  plants,  and  therefore  will  need  but  one 
shift  during  the  summer.  When  they  have  filled  the 
pots  with  roots,  they  may  be  shifted  into  3-  or  4-inch 
pots,  using  the  same  mixture.  When  the  autumn 
comes,  they  should  be  given  more  ventilation,  to  ripen 
up  whatever  wood  they  have  made.  In  autumn  they 
may  have  a  temperature  of  about  50°  at  night  with 
about  10s  rise  with  sun  heat.  They  will  do  well  in 
about  45°  for  a  winter  temperature,  with  about  55°  to 
58°  on  bright  days.  In  winter,  give  great  care  to  water- 
ing so  they  will  not  become  too  wet,  just  keeping  in  a 
nice  moist  state.  By  February  they  may  have  any 
necessary  potting,  using  a  mixture  of  fibrous  loam  four 
parts,  fibrous  peat  one  peat,  leaf-mold  and  well- 
decayed  cow-manure  one  part  each,  and  enough  clean 
sharp  sand  to  make  it  porous.  Pot  firmly.  They  may 
now  be  given  a  temperature  of  50°  during  the  night 
with  about  65°  on  bright  days  and  by  April  they  should 
be  standing  5°  to  8°  more.  They  will  now  need  a  shift 
into  5-  or  6-inch  pots,  and  give  them  a  pinch  back 
when  they  have  made  a  little  growth,  in  summer 
they  may  have  the  strongest  growths  tied  out  in  a 
horizontal  position.  Give  the  same  culture  as  advised 
for  the  previous  summer  and  by  the  next  spring  the 
plants  should  flower.  For  established  plants,  they  will 
require  heading  in  after  they  arc  through  flowering  and 
encouraged  to  make  growth  freely  during  the  summer. 
Give  these  plants  plenty  of  syringing  as  they  are  liable 
to  Ik*  affected  with  red-spider;  their  treatment  year 
after  year  will  be  similar  to  that  mentioned  before,  only 
with  larger  shifts  and  to  be  assisted  by  weekly  applic 
tions  of  liquid  manure  to  give 
(J.  J.  M.  Farrell.) 
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a.  Involucral  lvs.  absent. 


1.  longiflora,  R.  Br.  Sts.  4  ft.  or  more  high,  slender, 
erect,  very  leafy:  lvs.  sometimes  alternate,  linear, 
hairy:  fls.  pure  white,  hairy  externally,  long  and  slender; 
heads  globose,  many-fld.;  perianth  silky;  anthers  yel- 
low, not  exsertcd.  W.  Austral.  B.M.  3281. 

aa.  / nvducral  lvs.  reduced  to  2  small  bracts. 

2.  drupacea,  Labill.  A  straggling  shrub  6-8  ft.  high 
or  lower:  branches  leafy:  lvs.  ovate  to  oblong-elliptical 
or  oblong-linear,  glabrous  above,  slightly  silky  tiairy 
beneath,  distinctly  penniveined:  fls.  white  or  tinged 
with  pink,  silky  hairy;  anthers  yellow,  hardly  exserted: 
heads  sessile,  few-fld.:  fr.  a  red  or  black  drupe.  Vic- 
toria, Tasmania.  L.B.C.  6:540. 

aaa.  Involucral  Irs.  8,  or  usually  more  than  8. 

3.  imbricata,  R.  Br.  Small  erect  shrub,  much 
branched,  from  less  than  H-lK  ft.  high,  usually 
clothed  with  long,  silky  hairs,  but  Bometimes  glabrous: 
lvs.  usually  crowded,  alternate  or  opposite,  oblong- 
lanceolate  to  linear;  involucral  lvs.  similar  to  stem- 
lvs.,  much  shorter  than  fls.:  fls.  white,  outside  hairy; 
tube  cylindrical,  heads  terminal,  globular,  many-fld. 
W.  Austral.  B.M.  3833  (as  P.  nana,  and  which  is 
included  under  var.  piligera  in  Fl.  Austral.). 

aaaa.  ImxAucral  Irs.  i-8. 
B.  Lrs.  distinctly  penniveined. 
C.  Fls.  white. 

4.  hypericins,  A.  Cunn.  St.  erect,  slender,  to  8  or 
10  ft.  high:  branches  not  very  leafy:  lvs. 
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elliptic-oblong,  smooth:  fls.  white,  hermaphrodite  and 
female  on  dititinct  plants,  very  hair>'  externally;  her- 
maphrodite fls.  longer  and  more  slender:  heads  many- 
fid,  and  crowded— Very  similar  to  P.  Ugustrina,  in 
fact  placed  as  a  variety  of  it  in  Flora  Australiensis;  dis- 
tinguished in  having  more  involucral  Ivs.  much  shorter 
than  the  fls.  and  silky  pubescent  or  hoary.  Austral. 
B.M.  3330. 

5.  Ugustrina,  Labill.  Erect,  5-6  ft.  high:  Ivs.  oppo- 
site, ovate  to  oblong  or  elliptical;  involucral  Ivs.  4, 
very  rarely  5  or  6,  as  long  as  the  fl.-tubes,  glabrous: 
fls.  sometimes  female  only,  silky  hairy,  white,  in  rather 
Austral.,  Tasmania.  B.Il.  1827. 


CO.  F U.  rose-colored  or  yellowish. 

.  Meissn.  Erect,  often  lesB  than  1  ft. 
branching  at  base  only,  reaching  2-3 
ft.:  branches  very  leafy:  Ivs.  opposite,  ovate-lanceolate 
to  oblong-linear;  involucral  Ivs.  4-8,  usually  as  long  as 
the  fls.  and  ciliate:  fls.  yellowish  when  fresh,  usually 
hairy^hcads^globjdar,  very  large  ^and^rnany-fld.  W. 

bb.  Lvs.  not  pennipcincd  or  very  obscurely  so. 
C.  Color  of  iruvlucral  Us.  green. 
o.  F U.  white. 

7.  glauca,  R.  Br.  (P.  humilis,  Lindl.,  not  R.  Br.  P. 
uiterml-dia,  Lindl.).  Erect,  much  branched,  ft. 
high,  glabrous  below:  Ivs.  opposite,  ovate  to  oblong- 
lanceolate  or  almost  linear,  small  and  short;  involucral 
Ivs.  usually  4,  shorter  than  fls.:  heads  globular,  not 
many-fld.,  the  fls.  silky-hairv,  white.  Austral,  and  Tas- 
mania. L.B.C.  17:1611.  B.R.  1268,  1439. 

8.  Unifolia,  Smith  (P.  fdamenlbxa,  Rudge.  P.  involu- 
cr&la,  Banks.  P.  paludosa,  R.  Br.).  Erect,  1-3  ft.  high: 
branches  slender,  bark  ferruginous,  not  very  leafy:  Ivs. 
opposite,  very  short-pet  iolcd,  linear-lanceolate  to  linear 
or  oblong;  involucral  Ivs.  4.  nearly  as  long  as  fls.:  heads 
terminal,  globular,  erect,  bearing  white  fls.  Austral., 
Tasmania.  B.M.  891.  L.B.C.  17:1668. 

9.  gracilifldra,  Hook.  Erect,  slender,  :M  .  ft.  high: 
Ivs.  lanceolate,  dotted  above;  involucral  Ivs.  6,  shorter 
than  fls.:  fls.  long,  slender,  glabrous. — Very  similar  to 
P.  sylvestris,  and  described  as  the  same  in  PI.  Austral. : 
distinguished  from  it  by  narrower  Ivs.  dotted  above,  and 
more  slender  pure  white  fls.  B.M.  3288. 

10.  armiria,  A.  Cunn.  Small,  erect  shrub,  dichoto- 
mously  branched,  to  2V£  ft.:  Ivs.  opposite,  ovate, 
obscurely  downy  above,  silky  hairy  beneath;  involu- 
cral lva.  not  different  from  st.-lvs.:  fls.  silky  on  outside, 
white:  anthers  and  style  not  protruded  beyond  perianth- 
tube:  heads  few-fld.  and  sessile.  New  Zeal.  B.M.  3270. 

dd.  Fls.  mostly  rose-colored  (varying  to  whitish  and 
bluish) . 

11.  rftsea,  R.  Br.  Erect,  small:  branches  sparsely 
leafy:  Ivs.  opposite, linear-lanceolate  or  linear,  glabrous 
both  sides,  margins  revolutc;  involucral  Ivs.  4,  is  long 
as  fls.,  ciliate  on  margins:  fls.  pink  or  whitish,  with  long 
spreading  hairs  on  lower  portion  of  tube,  silky  on  upper 
portion.  W.  Austral. — V  ery  closely  allied  to  P.  femt- 
ginea,  but  fls.  larger  and  bracts  more  acuminate.  B.M. 
1458;  3721  (as  P.  Hendersoni).  L.B.C.  1:88. 

12.  sylvestris,  R.  Br.  Shrub,  2-3  ft.  high,  copiously 
branched :  Ivs.  opposite,  lanceolate  or  oblong-lanceolate, 
glaucous:  involucral  Ivs.  4-6,  smaller  than  st.-lvs., 
shorter  than  fls. :  fls.  quite  glabrous,  blush,  in  globular 
heads;  stamens  and  style  very  much  protruded:  heads 
large  and  many-  fld.  W.  Austral.  B.M.  3276.  B.R. 
1582.  L.B.C.  20:1065. 

odd.  Fls.  white  and  pink  in  name  head. 

13.  nfvea,  Labill.  (P.  incana,  R.  Br.).  Erect,  bushy 
or  straggling,  6  ft.  or  more  high:  branches  and  under 


side  of  the  Ivs.  white,  with  a  dense  tomentum :  Ivs.  ovate 
or  orbicular,  glabrous  above;  involucral  Ivs.  4-6,  larger 
than  st.-lvs.:  fls.  white  or  pink,  tomentose  or  silky: 
heads  globular,  terminal,  many-fld.  Tasmania.  B.R. 
24:24.    F.C.  1:9. 

cc.  Color  of  involucral  Ivs.  pink  or  red,  or  tinged  only 
at  margin. 

14.  ferrugfaea.  Labill.  (P.  tkcussata,  R.  Br.  P. 
diosmifolia,  Lodd.  HeieroUena  decussdta,  C.  A.  Mey.). 
Short  much-branched  shrub,  1-3  ft.  high:  Ivs.  opposite 
and  usually  crowded,  ovate  or  oblong,  firm,  with  margins 
revolute;  involucral  Ivs.  4,  orbicular,  glabrous,  shorter 
than  the  fls.:  heads  terminal,  globular,  rose-colored;  fls. 
hairy,  lower  portion  hispid,  upper  silky.  W.  Austral. 
L.B.C.  13:1283;  18:1708.  B.M.  8574. 

15.  spectibilis,  Lindl.  Erect.  3-4  ft.  high,  glabrous: 
Ivs.  crowded,  mostly  opposite,  linear-oblong  or  lanceo- 
late; involucral  Ivs.  4-6,  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  half 
as  long  to  nearly  as  long  as  the  fls.,  usually  tinged  only 
at  margins:  fls.  white  after  expansion,  hairy  outside: 
heads  very  large,  globular,  many-fld.  W.  Austral.  B.R. 
27:33.  B.M.  3950.  R.B.  26:157.  G.W.  3,  414.  F.E. 
16:610. — A  very  handsome,  showy  plant,  now  prob- 
ably the  most  popular  species. 

16.  spathullta,  Labill  (P.  cfrnua,  R.  Br.).  Much 
branched,  2-3  ft.  high:  Ivs.  linear  to  linear-oblong; 
involucral  Ivs.  ovate,  glabrous,  sometimes  not  colored: 
fls.  silky  hairy ,  much  resembling  P.  Unifolia:  heads 
large,  globular,  many-fld.  and  nodding.  Austral., 
Tasmania.  F.C.  2:72.     Arnold  V.  Stubenraoch. 

L.  H.  B.f 

PIMfNTA  (from  the  Spanish  pimento,  allspice). 
Myrtace*.  Highly  aromatic  trees,  one  species  of  which 
is  the  allspice. 

Leaves  large,  leathery,  feather-veined,  long-stalked, 
black-dotted  beneath:  fls.  numerous,  small,  white; 
borne  in  terminal  or  axillary,  trichotomous  cymes; 
calyx-tube  top-shaped ;  petals  4-5;  stamens  numerous: 
drupe  l--2-*««ded. — Five  or  six  species,  native  of  Trop. 
Amer.  As  a  genus  Pimcnta  is  distinguished  from  its 
near  allies  ( Eugenia,  Mvrtus)  by  the  circular  or  spiral 
embryo  and  the  2-celled  ovary  with  1-6  i 
lous  from  the  apex  of  each  cell. 
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Allspice  is  the  unripe  licrry  of  P.  offiriruili*,  which  is 
gathered  and  dried  in  the  sun.  Its  name  comes  from 
the  idea  that  allspice  combines  the  flavors  of  clove, 
cinnamon,  and  nutmeg.  Allspice  is  common  in  the  wild 
in  Jamaica,  inhabiting  limestone  soil.  It  is  more  exten- 
sively cultivated  or  run  wild  in  Jamaica  than  anywhere 
else.  It  is  cultivated  up  to  4,000  feet.  The  plant  is  not 


offered  in  the  American  trade,  but  there  seems  no  reason 
why  it  could  not  be  cultivated  in  Porto  Rico. 

officinalis,  Berg.  (Exigbnia  Pimtnta,  DC.).  Allspice. 
Pimento.  Figs.  2949,  2950.  Distinguished  from  the 
other  species  by  the  oblong  lvs.,  4-lobed  calyx  and 
globose  drupe.  Tree,  30-40  ft.  high:  lvs.  2-6  in.  long; 
petiole  J$in.  long:  fls.  3  lines  long:  drupe  3  lines  thick. 
Cuba,  Jamaica,  Mex.,  Cent.  Amcr.  B.M.  1236  (as 
Myrlus  Pimcnla  var.  longifolia) . 

I'.  acrU.  KoateL,  the  baybcrry  or  bay-rum  tree  ia  by  some 
separated  in  the  genu*  Amornia  (A.  earyophyllata,  Kruj;  A  tlrb.), 
a  shrub  or  amall  tree  in  the  W.  Indira.  Venexuela,  and  Gmana.  from 
the  dried  Iva.  of  which  (and  probably  alxi  (rum  otb«T  myrtaceoua 
plant*!  the  bay  ...I  or  oil  of  myrira  i»  diatillcd:  bark  acparatin*  in 
ahrcd*  or  plaice:  Iva.  ahining  above,  very  aromatic. 

L.  II.  B. 


PIMPLNELLA  (possibly  from  Latin  Irimnnula,  bi- 
pinnate).  I'mbcllifera .  About  75  species  of  herbs,  one  of 
which  has  been  dcscriljed  under  A  ruse.  /'.  integtrrima, 
Gray  (see  Ta-nidin),  has  been  offered  by  one  dealer  in 
hardy  native  plants.  It  differs  from  Anise  in 
perennial  plant  with  lvs.  2-3-ternatc  and 
segms.  entire.  B.B.  2:526.  P.  major,  Huds. 
(P.  mdgna,  Linn.).  Ste.  1-2  ft.,  angularly 
striate:  lvs.  pinnate,  Ifts.  all  ovate-serrate, 
somewhat  cut,  the  terminal  one  3-lobed.  Eu. 
Probably  not  in  cult.,  but  a  form  listed  as 
P.  mdgna  nWa,  Hort,,  with  rose-colored  fls. 
is  cult,  in  England  as  a  border  and  rock- 
work  plant. 


PINANGA  (Mai  av  name).  Pnlmncrz,  tribe  Arittst. 
Slender  spineless  bamboo-like  palms  from  India  and 
the  Malay  Archipelago. 

Stems  erect:  lvs.  terminal,  unequally  lobed  or  pin- 
natisect,  or  simple  and  bifid  at  the  apex;  segms.  plicate, 
many-nerved,  the  lower  ones  acuminate,  the  upper 
confluent,  the  margins  not  thickened,  recurving  at 
the  base;  rachis  acute  above,  convex  below:  petiole 
eonvex  above;  sheath  elongated:  spadix  usually  small, 
very  simple:  peduncle  short:  branches  in  groups; 
spat  he  1,  symmetrical,  swollen  or  compressed  and 
2-winged:  fls.  rather  small,  the  staminate  one  on  each 
side  of  a  pistUIate,  thus  differing  from  Areca  in  which 
the  pistillate  fls.  are  solitary:  fr.  ovoid  or  elliptical, 
orange  or  red,  with  a  membranous  husk. — About  40-50 
sjK'cies.   For  cult.,  see  PfUtii*. 

KuhJU,  Blumc.  Fig.  2951.  Ste.  tufted,  20-30  ft. 
high,  slender:  lvs.  3-4  ft.;  Ifts.  many,  1-2  ft.,  falcate- 
linear  to  linear-lanceolate,  finely  acuminate,  strongly 
2-3-ribbed,  upper  confluent;  petiole  variable  in  length, 
somewhat  scurfy:  fr.  'x.in.  long,  shortly  apiculate. 
Sumatra,  Java.  G.C.  III.  31:104.  G.W.  12,  p.  209. 
Known  also  its  Ptychospertmi  and  Seafurthia  Kuhlii. 


gracilis,  Blume  (Arkca  grdcilui,  Roxbg.).  Ste.  6-20 
ft.  high,  3—4  lines  diam.,  thickening  upward,  usually 
gregarious:  lvs.  3—4  ft.  long,  sparingly  pinnate;  petiole 
and  sheaths  scurfy;  lfte.  inserted  by  a  very  broad  ba.se, 
1  ft.  or  more  long,  the  lower  ones  2-3-ribbed,  finely 
acuminate,  the  upper  3-5  in.  wide,  many-ribbed:  fr. 
!  jin.  long,  scarlet  or  orange,  smooth,  tapering  to  the 
tip.  Himalayas,  Burma. 

/*.  mactMla,  Porte   A  dwarf  alcnder  palm   with  apparently 
permanently  variegated  Iva. :  lva.  elliptic,  bind  nearly  to  the  middle: 
►padii  below  the  lva..  recurved:  na.  ahowy,  aearlet. 
Iala.  B.M.  SOU.  Nut  in  cult,  in  Amer. — /*.  malaiAna.  I 
alender,K-l2  ft.  high:  lvs.  .Vs  ft.  Ions:  Mta.  numeroua,  linear 


fr.  1-1  '•; 


Date:  apadii  0  in.  Ions,  blood-red  in  fr 

purple.  Malaya. — /*.  AliehnlUrii,  Hort.  Sander  ia  a  plant  rxhibt 
at  Ghent  in  100S,  from  Sumatra.  G.C.  III.  43:259. — P.  Una- 
(rn«M,  Srheff.  (Areca  gigaotea.  Hort.)  Lva.  12  ft.  loo*,  with 
30-40  lanceolate  argiru...  llie  largest  3  lU  Ion*:  branches  of  apadix 
apmilly  d^oaed.  Icrnate  1.1.  jj  TAYLOB.f 

PLNCKNEYA  (Charles  Coteaworth  Pinckney,  of 
South  CaroUna,  1746-1825,  distinguished  statesman 
and  general  of  the  American  Revolution).  Rulriacr:' . 
This  includes  the  fever  tree  or  Georgia  bark,  a  tall 
shrub  or  small  tree  with  fls.  in  large  terminal  or  axillary 
cymes,  native  to  the  marshy  banks  of  streams  in  the 
pine  barrens  from  S.  C.  to  Fla.  Its  showy  fl.-eluster 
attains  a  breadth  of  4  in.  and  depth  of  3  in.,  with  as 
many  as  20  fls.,  each  1  in.  long,  tubular,  white,  speckled 
red,  with  5  revolute  lobes.  But  the  distinctive  feature  of 
the  fever  tree,  both  Itotanically  and  horticulturally,  is 
the  presence  of  5  or  more  large  Bhowy  colored  floral  lvs. 
These  are  2  in.  long,  1-1  \i  in.  wide,  oval  or  roundish, 
acute,  narrowed  at  the  base,  and  peach-yellow  margined 
with  rosy  red.  The  interesting  feature  of  these  floral 
lvs.  is  that  they  are  not  bracts,  out  modifications  of  one 
of  the  calyx-lobes,  which  arc  normally  small  and  awl- 
shaped.  Only  one  other  species  of  this  genus  is  descrilied, 
P.  wnantha  from  Colombia.  The  fever  tree  lias  been 
cult,  in  Eu.  under  glass,  but  it  is  rarely  successfully 
cult,  in  Amer. 

pubens,  Michx.  Geokoia  Bakk.  Fever  Tree.  Bit- 
ter Bark.  Attains  25  ft.:  lvs.  oval  or  oblong,  acute, 
4  x  1,1 2  in.;  midrib  rosy:  calyx  5-lol>ed;  lol>cs  deciduous 
or  one  of  them  in  the  outer  fls.  often  transformed  into 

a  showy  floral  If.; 
corolla  hairy ;  sta- 
mens  5,  cxscrt«*d, 
st  igma  obt  use :  caps, 
gloliose,  papery,  2- 
celled  *,  seeds  numer- 
ous, in  2  rows,  hori- 
zontal, winged.  F.S. 
19:1937.  S.S.  5:227,  228. —  P.  puben* 
grows  in  low  marshy  woods  and  on 
borders  of  swamps.    It  thrives*  l«-st 
when  shaded  by  other  trees.  Seedlings 
require  very  rich  moist  soil  and  should 
alwavs  Ik;  grown  under  shade.  They 
are  difficult  to  keep  alive  if  exposed  to 
direct  sunlight  until  4  or  5  feet  high; 
~  partial  shade. 

P.  J.  Berckuan-s  and 


PINE.  What  the  apple  is  among  the 
fruits,  what  the  oak  is  among  the  broad- 
leaved  trees  of  the  temperate  zone,  the 
pines  represent  among  the  conifers, 
excelling  all  other  genera  in  this  most 
important  family  in  number  of  species, 
in  fields  of  distribution,  in  extent  of 
area  occupied,  in  usefulness  and  im- 
portance to  the  human  race.  No  other 
trees  of  the  temperate  lone  have  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  building  up  of 
civilization,  and  no  t.ther,  it  mav  I* 
predicted,  will  continue  longer  to  fill 
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the important  place  in  the  household  or  civilized  men; 
for  not  only  do  they  furnish  in  a  number  of  species  the 
most  at  factory  qualities  of  wood  for  structural  pur- 
poses, but  their  frugality  in  regard  to  soil  conditions 
will  preserve  them  a  place  as  wood-producers  in  many 
of  the  poor  sites,  when  the  lands  fit  for  agricultural 
use  have  all  been  turned  over  to  food-production. 

Among  the  seventy  or  more  well -distinguished  species 
—over  600  specie*  and  varieties  of  Pinus  have  been 
described — all  inhabitants  of  the  northern  hemisphere, 
ranging  from  the  arctics  through  plains  and  moun- 
tains to  near  the  equator,  occurring  in  the  tropics 
at  least  on  high  mountains,  a  variety  of  adaptation, 
of  form,  of  usefulness,  may  be  found  to  satisfy  every 
requirement;  and  since  more  than  half  the  number  of 
species  (about  forty)  are  indigenous  to  North  Amer- 
ica or  the  United  States,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  go  out 
of  this  general  region  for  plant  material. 

For  economic  importance,  as  well  as  for  a  combi- 
nation of  points  of  excellence  in  all  directions,  orna- 
mental as  well  as  useful,  rapidity  and  quantity  of 
production  and  adaptability  to  climate  and  soil,  1  in- 
chief  place  belongs  to  the  white  pine  (P.  Strobua),  and 
next  in  importance  stands  the  longleaf  pine  (P.  paius- 
tru]  of  the  southern  states.  The  red  pine  (P.  rerinosa), 
the  short  leaf  (P.  echinala),  the  Loblolly  (P.  Trda),  with 
thr-  Cuban  pine  (P.  caribsta),  add  their  stores  to  the 
enormous  quantities  furnished  annually  by  the  first 
and  second.  In  the  western  mountains  the  bull  pine 
(P.  pondcrota),  the  sugar  pine  (P.  Lambertiana),  and 
the  silver  pine  (P.  monticala)  are  very  large  timber  pines; 
and  in  Mexico  P.  AyacahuiUs  replaces  the  white  pine, 
and  P,  amonica  and  P.  montezunue  are  the  important 
yellow  pines.  In  the  Philippine  Archipelago  one  species, 
P.  ihsuLan*,  forms  important  mountain  forests.  In 
Europe  the  Scotch  pine  (P.  sylvestri*)  furnishes  the 
bulk  of  supplies,  with  P.  nigra  in  the  more  southern 
countries.  In  Japan  and  northern  China  P.  denviflora 
and  P.  Thunbcrgii  and  in  the  Himalayas  P.  excelsa 
and  P.  longi/dia  are  the  important  species. 

Besides  the  timber,  several  of  the  species  furnish 
from  their  resinous  contents  naval  stores,  turpentine, 
Ur,  and  pitch,  the  bulk  of  which  is  now  stUl  derived  from 
the  native  longleaf  pine.  Pine  wool  is  made  from  the 
leaves  of  this  and  other  species,  essential  oils  are  distilled 
from  leaves  and  young  shoots  and  used  medicinally,  and 
the  seeds  of  the  nut  pines  are  used  for  food  and  flavors. 
While  the  economic  importance  of  the  genus  can  hardly 
be  overrated,  the  ornamental  value  is  undoubtedly  less 
than  that  of  other  genera  like  the  spruces  and  firs. 
Nevertheless,  at  least  interest  and  picturesquenesB,  if 
not  beauty  and  symmetry  of  form,  attach  to  a  large 
number  of  species. 

Choice  of  material  for  planting  with  such  a  wealth  of 
species  is  difficult;  yet  climatic  limitations  reduce  the 
number  that  may  be  grown  within  each  climatic  zone, 
and  further  assistance  in  the  choice  may  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  botanical  division  of  the  species  into  three 
groups;  viz.,  white  pines,  yellow  pines  (so  called  from 
the  color  of  the  wood),  and  nut  pines,  denotes  at  the 
suae  time  differences  of  habit  ana  form. 

In  no  other  group,  perhaps,  is  it  so  necessary  to  keep 
in  mind  that  form  and  habit  change  through  the  differ- 
ent period*  of  life  from  the  juvenile  through  the  adoles- 
fwit  to  the  virile  and  senile  stages  of  development: 
»hile  symmetrical  and  pleasing  in  their  youth  and  grand 
or  picturesque  in  their  age,  in  their  intermediate  stages 
the  trees  may  be  straggling  and  unsightly.  Starting  in 
its  youth  with  the  pyramidal  aspiring  habit  of  all  the 
conifers,  the  shaft  dominating  over  the  branch  system 
and  the  latter  surrounding  the  former  in  regular  whorls, 
later  on  the  symmetry  is  disturbed  and  finally  the 
towering  old  pine  may  have  its  bole  split  up  into  many 
stout  branches  and  the  crown  may  have  broadened  and 
flattened  or  rounded  off  in  the  umbrella-like  fashion 
which  the  stone  pine  (P.  Pinea)  exhibits  so  strikingly 
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in  the  Italian  landscape.  This  flattening  of  crown  is 
characteristic  of  must  yellow  pines,  while  the  pinons  or 
nut  pines  have  a  tendency  to  the  broom-like  or  apple- 
tree  appearance.  Of  the  eastern  species,  the  white  pines 
alone  preserve  to  some  extent  the  conical  habit  of  the 
"  crown  in  imitation  of  the  spruces  with  more  or  less 
symmetrical  horizontally  spreading  branches,  which 
render  them  pleasing  objects  throughout  all  periods  of 
life.  On  the  Pacific  Coast  a  number  of  species  preserve 
the  conical  form. 

In  the  choice  and  combination  of  plant  material  it 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  pines  are  essentially 
light-needing  specie*,  hence  do  not  (war  overtopping  or 
crowding  unless  they  have  a  chance  by  their  rapid 
growth  in  height  to  escape  from  the  pressure  of  their 
shade-making  neighbors:  the  white  pines,  especially  P. 
Strobus  with  its  denser  foliage,  are  more  tolerant  of  sfiade 
than  others;  the  dwarf  P.  montana  is  also  tolerably 
shade-enduring. 

In  each  of  the  three  groujus  there  are  rapid  growers 
(in  height)  and  slow  growers,  although  all  are  slow  dur- 
ing the  first  two  to  seven  years. 

The  common  white  pine  (P.  Strobut)  and  the  Cuban 
pine  (P.  caribsta),  with  the  European,  Scotch,  and 
Austrian  pines,  are  good  examples  of  the  first  class, 
making  under  favorable  conditions  annual  shoots  of 
1  to  2  feet  for  a  number  of  years;  while  the  Swiss  stone 
pine  (P.  Ccmbra)  and  other  pines  of  high  alt  itudes,  like 
P.  fieri! is  and  P.  albicaulUt,  are  examples  of  slow 
powers.  There  are  persistent  growers  reaching  great 
heights,  and  laggards,  remaining  dwarfs  or  medium- 
sized  trees;  again  the  king  of  pines,  the  common  white 
pine,  and  its  giant  congener  the  sugar  pine,  with  the 
bull  pine  in  favorable  situations,  take  first  rank,  the 
first  with  a  maximum  height  of  160  feet  and  more,  the 
last  with  over  200  feet,  while  many  of  the  so-called 
scrub  pines,  like  P.  virginiana,  P.  srrotina,P.  Bankxiann, 
the  Alpine  white  pines,  P.  flexili*,  P.  aristata,  P.  Prucr, 
P.  pungent,  P.  demiflora.  and  most  nut  pines  reach 
rarely  over  40  feet ;  some,  like  P.  koraiensis,  P.  Bungeana, 
P.  montana,  with  several  of  the  nurserymen's  vari- 
eties, remain  actually  dwarfs  and  maintain  a  compact 
bush-like  appearance  for  a  long  time. 

In  regard  to  foliage,  quite  a  large  variety  can  be 
secured.  For  grace  and  elegance  nothing  better  again 
than  the  five-needled  silver-lined  white  pine  can  be 
suggested,  although  P.  excelsa  from  the  Himalayas, 
with  its  slenderer  and  longer  branches  and  more 
drooping  foliage,  and  the  dwarfs  P.  Pence  from  Mace- 
donia and  P.  korairtufis,  with  their  denser  and  more 
compact  crowns,  and  some  others  of  the  white  pine 
tribe,  may  vie  with  it.  Among  the  yellow  pines,  the 
native  almost  entirely  overlooked,  P.  glalira,  deserves 
mention  in  this  connection,  where  the  climate  permits 
its  use,  as  well  as  the  interesting  sand  pine,  P.  claiixa. 

For  richness,  fulness,  and  vigor  of  foliage,  the  red 
pine  (P.  resirmm)  outranks  even  the  much-planted 
more  somber  Austrian  pine,  and  for  interest  in  devel- 
opment nothing  can  compete  with  the  longleaf  pine 
(P.  palustrisi).  With  its  needles,  which  in  young  speci- 
mens exceed  a  foot'  in  length,  surrounding  in  dense 
graceful  tufts  the  big  silvery  buds  at  the  tip  of  the 
candelabra-like  branches,  P.  paliistris  offers  a  most 
striking  ap|x>aranee.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  adapted 
for  plant  inn  north  of  :$2°. 

The  thin,  grayish,  short  foliage  of  the  frugal  Bank- 
sian  pine  and  of  several  other  of  the  scrub  pines,  and 
the  stouter,  also  grayish,  foliage  of  the  Scotch  pine,  make 
a  pleasing  color  contrast  against  the  somber  dark  back- 
ground of  spruces  and  firs,  while  the  short  stiff  needles 
of  the  nut  pine,  P.  ed\di*,  and  the  interesting  one-needle 
pine  (P.  monophylla)  resemble  the  spruce  foliage.  Color 
of  bark  varying  in  species  from  silvery  gray  through 
red  and  yellow  tints  to  almost  black,  and  character  or 
size  of  cones  from  the  diminutive  globose  forms  of 
P.  contorta  to  the  long  ]>endulous  cones  of  the  sugar 
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,  2  feet  in  length,  and  the  hooked,  ponderous  cones 
of  P.  Torreyana  and  P.  Sabiniana,  may  also  influencf 
choice  of  material. 

With  wide  range  of  distribution  and  hence  aduptive- 
ness  as  far  as  climate  is  concerned,  we  have  the  short- 
leaf  pine  (P.  ecMnata),  which  is  found  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  Texas,  and  in  the  West  the  bull  pine  (P. 
ponderosa),  which  ranges  from  the  moist  Pacific  Coast 
m  Washington  to  the  dry  slopes  of  Arizona.  In  Europe, 
the  Scotch  pine  comes  nearest  to  such  wide  distribution. 
Besides  the  native  northern  species,  there  have  been 
found  hardy  in  the  northeastern  states  the  Scotch  and 
Austrian  pines,  P.  Bungeana,  P.  C'ctnbra,  P.  kuraiewris, 
P.  montana,  P.  Thunbergii,  while  the  Mexican  pines 
and  those  of  southern  Asia  will  endure  only  the  light 
frosts  of  the  southern  stat«s.  Yet  in  the  parks  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  the  following  pines  are  to  be  found: 
P.  Strobus,  P.  Cembra,  P.  excelta,  P.  Lambertiana,  P. 
Ayaeahuite,  P.  koraiensis,  P.  palustris,  P.  Txda,  P. 
ponderosa,  P.  rigida,  P.  nigra,  P.  glabra,  P.  virginiana, 
P.  echinala,  P.  montana,  P.  Pinaster,  P.  edulis,  P. 
punoenS)  P.  sylvestris,  P.  Massoniana;  and  the  prob- 
ability is  that  most  of  the  other  species  could  find 
a  place  there  to  live  if  not  to  thrive. 

The  list  of  species  hardy  in  the  Arnold  Arboretum 
(Boston)  comprises  the  folfowing: 

1.  Thrimng  well. 


Hunprana. 

CVmbra, 

densinora. 

prhinata. 

Jcflreyj^ 

komicnaia. 


mont 
monticola. 
nigra, 
parviflora. 
reuc*. 
pungrna. 


P.  excelsa  and  P.  ponderosa  pendula  thrive  well  in  a 
sheltered  place,  but  arc  probably  not  quit*  hardy  I 

2.  Hardy,  but  not  of  promising  growth. 

flexilia. 

var.  Murray  ana. 


In  the  interior  middle  states  the  number  which  would 
stand  the  extremes  of  drought  and  cold  would  probably 
be  reduced;  a  partial  list  found  in  the  Missouri  Botani- 
cal Garden  is  given  below : 

The  best  are  given  first.  All  of  the  later  ones  on  the 
list  die  out  sooner  or  later,  as  the  city  smoke  is  very 
detrimental  to  conifers.  None  does  very  well  on  that 
account. 


Muithua  (PUmlBo)< 

auatnara. 
Strobua, 
CVmbra. 
ridda. 


jlx-at 


thr*e. 


virginiana. 


For  seaside  planting,  P.  rigida  has  shown  itself  most 
fit,  and  of  foreigners  in  proper  climate,  P.  Pinaster  and 
P.  halepensis,  while  P.  contorta  on  the  northwest  coast 
and  the  frugal  P.  radiata  on  the  southwest  coast  are 
the  seat-oast  tm^s  pur  excellence. 

The  pines  are  essentially  inhabitants  of  the  poor 
sandv  soils  and  dry  situations,  their  stout  root-system 
enabling  them  to  s»>ck  the  scanty  water-supplies  where 
other  species  find  it  difficult .  Some,  like  the  white  pine, 
are  adapted  to  a  variety  of  soil  conditions,  but  onlv  a 
few  can  endure  a  surplus  of  water:  P.  rexinosa  will  fol- 
low the  white  cedar  into  the  swamp  and  thrive  there  as 
well  as  with  the  Banksian  pine  on  the  poorest  gravels; 
P.  rigida  is  at  home  Isith  in  wet  and  dry  places;  the 
Scotch  pine  of  the  Baltic  sand  plains  may  l>c  found  in 
the  peat-bogs,  but  onlv  eking  out  a  miserable  existence, 
while  P.  Txda,  the  old  field  pine,  makes  magnificent 
trees  in  the  southern  swamp,  and  with  its  slow  growth 
under  such  conditions  an  excellent  tirnl>er.  P.  con- 
torta and  P.  serotina  also  are  indifferent  to  water  con- 
ditions at  the  root;  so  is  the  Cuban  pine,  but  P. 


tris  belies  its  name,  for  it  is  only  very  rarely  found  in 
poorly  drained  places  and  does  not  thrive  there. 

Thepropagation  of  pines  does  not  offer  any  difficul- 
ties. The  seed  usually  has  a  high  germination  percen- 
tage in  most  species  if  kept  dry  and  cool,  and  it  retains 
vitality  for  several  years,  deteriorating  of  course  some- 
what from  year  to  year.  To  avoid  deterioration  in 
transoceanic  shipments,  packing  in  charcoal  dust  has 
been  found  very  serviceable.  While  most  of  the  pine 
seeds  sprout  readily,  the  white  pine,  with  some  others, 
has  the  bad  habit  of  lying  over  for  one  year  in  part, 
unless  treated  to  a  hot-water  bath  for  twenty-four 
hours  before  sowing;  or  perhaps  by  sowing  in  autumn 
immediately  after  coming  out  of  the  cone,  which  is 
during  the  first  two  weeks  of  September.  The  seeds 
should  be  sown  in  light  mold  earlv,  rather  thinly  to 
permit  a  good  root-system  to  develop,  covering  them 
thinly  according  to  size  of  seed,  not  over  \i  inch,  which 
is  best  done  by  sifting  sand  over  the  seed  with  a  sieve. 
During  the  first  year  special  care  is  necessary  to  regu- 
late the  water-supplv  and  transpiration  for  the  young 
seedlings;  they  need  to  be  kept  humid,  not  wet,  but 
resent  drought  as  much  as  a  surfeit;  and  especially 
sudden  changes  from  drought  to  wet  are  likely  to  pro- 
duce "damping-off."  To  prevent  too  rapid  transpira- 
tion, the  familiar  lath  screens  should  be  applied. 

To  prevent  the  formation  of  excessively  long  tap- 
roots which  some  species  form,  mechanical  means 
may  be  adopted;  but  the  best  plan  is  to  manure 
near  the  surface,  so  that  fibrous  roots  wUl  be  formed. 
Such  manure  consists  of  one-third  steamed  bone-meal 
and  two-thirds  ammonia  su]>erp!tosphate.  Root- 
pruning  and  transplanting  in  nursery  rows  when  one  or 
two ^-ears  old  is  practised  to  secure  a  stocky  root-system 


In  Germany  one-vear-old  Scotch  pines  arc 
the  million  for  forest  purposes,  but  for 
purposes  older  plants  are  to  be  used;  yet  it  ii 
to  use  them  older  than  three  or  four  vears  for 
situations.  In  the  third  year  usually  the  first 
occurs,  indicating  that  the  root-system  is 


it  is 


In  transplanting,  the  utmost  care  must  be  I 
to  expose  the  roots  to  drying  influences,  a  thin 
puddle  answering  best  to  keep  them  moist.  While  t 
planting  can  be  done  at  any  time  of  the  year, 
safest  to  do  so  in  early  spring,  except  when  a  droughty 
season  is  likely  to  follow,  in  which  case  fall  planting 
is  to  be  preferred. 

A  large  number  of  nurserymen's  varieties,  dwarf  and 
pendulous,  varicolored,  and  the  like,  have  been  devel- 
oped, especially  from  P.  irylvestris  and  P.  Strobtu.  The 
most  interesting  freaks  perhaps  are  those  bushy  forms 
derived  from  P.  canariensis  and  P.  Pinea  produced  by 
layering,  in  which  single  needles  instead  of  the  usual 
bundles  of  two  in  one  sheath  are  produced,  imitating 
the  primary  single  needles  of  seedlings.  The  manner  in 
which  nurserymen's  varieties  are  propagated  by  grafts 
or  cuttings  is  discussed  under  Pinus. 

According  to  the  nature  of  the  pines,  if  there  is  choice 
of  location  possible,  the  well-drained  situations,  even 
dry  ones,  should  be  reserved  for  them.  They  belong, 
with  few  exceptions,  to  the  hilltops  not  the  bottoms,  to 
the  sands  not  clay  soils,  and  will  stand  southern 
exposures  better  than  the  spruces. 

Pines  are  frugal  by  nature,  and  can  stand  poverty 
better  than  surfeit, — nevertheless  they  respond  best  to 
medium  conditions,  namely,  a  mellow  surface  and  well- 
drained  deep  loamy  sand,  not  too  rich  in  organic 
matter  and  loose  enough  to  permit  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  the  heavy  tap-root  system.  Under  such 
conditions,  the  peculiar  rich  foliage  gives  most  satis- 
faction and  the  rank  luxuriant  growth  which  leads  to 
poor  form  is  checked;  disease  from  fungi  is  obviated; 
the  cottony  scale  (almost  the  onlv  enemy  of  the  white 
pine)  is  more  readily  fought,  and  injuries  from  cater- 
pillars and  beetles  are  more  easily  repaired.  Lately, 
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two  enemies  of  the  white  pine  have  developed  which 
require  attention.  The  one,  a  fungous  disease,  seems 
to  be  an  importation  from  Germany,  the  white  pine 
blister  rust  (Peridermium  strobi),  which  attacks  young 
trees  and  young  foliage  of  the  white  pine  tribe.  It 
needs  gooseberry  and  currant  as  intermediary  host 
plants.  The  other  pest  is  the  white  pine  weevil,  which 
works  in  the  young  shoots  and  disfigures  the  tree  by 
inducing  repeatedly  new  leaders  to  develop. 

To  prune  evergreens,  and  especially  pines,  requires 
sa  artist,  or  else  the  result  will  be  malformation:  the 
best  plan  is  to  correct  form  by  breaking  out  the  center 
bud  from  such  shoots  as  project  beyond  proper  limits; 
thereby  also  a  more  comoact  growth  is  induced,  which 
■  the  pines  with  their  open  habit  is  desirable.  If  it 
becomes  necessary  to  prune  the  branches,  the  cut  must 
remove  also  the  bolster  at  the  base  of  the  branch; 
the  resinous  exudation  will  prevent  decay,  and  the 
i-ambium  soon  covers  the  scar  if  the  cut  has  been  made 
properly.  For  hedge  planting  the  pines  furnish  no 
penally  desirable  material,  being*  light-needing  and 
uierefore  thinning  out  soon  in  the  interior:  yet  the 
white  pine  will  stand  as  a  hedge  for  a  considerbale  time 
and  also  the  dwarf  P.  moniana.  Perhaps  some  others 
mav  answer  the  purpose. 

for  the  botany  of  the  pines,  see  Pinus. 

B.  E.  Fernow. 

PINEAPPLE.  The  pineapple  (see  Ananas)  is  indig- 
enous to  America.  It  produces  one  of  the  most  delicious 
fruits  now  regularly  on  the  markets.  The  finest  qual- 
ities are  developed  when  the  fruit  is  permitted  to  ripen 
naturally  upon  the  plant.  For  distant  markets  the 
crop  has  to  be  gathered  in  varying  degrees  of  unripeness 
to  suit  the  time  required  in  transit. 

The  year  1850  seems  to  be  the  earliest  date  at  which 
pineapple-growing  was  attempted  in  the  United  States. 
This  attempt  was  mode  near  St.  Augustine,  Florida, 
according  to  Taylor.  In  1860,  planting  was  begun  on 


the  Keys,  but  the  want  of  facilities  for  rapid  transpor- 
UUon  and  the  more  favored  Cuban  and  Porto  Rican 
plantations,  made  the  development  slow.  In  1897, 
about  115,000  worth  was  imported  from  the  Hawaiian 
Wands. 

Good  pineapple  land  may  usually  be  obtained  for 
125  to  $100  an  acre,  the  higher-pnced  land  being  in 
favored  locations  at  railway  stations  and  near  scttle- 
mcntB.  The  cost  of  clearing  and  preparing  varies  from 
120  to  $80  an  acre,  according  to  the  cost  of  labor  and 
the  character  of  the  growth  on  the  land. 

Prom  8,000  to  15,000  plants  are  needed  to  the  acre, 
"uyiflf-  with  the  variety  and  the  notion  of  the  planter. 
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The  price  of  plants  in  the  field  varies  from  $3  the  1 ,000 
for  Red  Spanish  to  $350  the  1.000  for  the  finer  varieties. 
The  cost  of  cultivating  and  fertilizing  an  acre  for  one 
year  varies  from  aliout  $20  to  $150.  It  requires  alxmt 
eighteen  months  from  the  time  of  setting  out  to  the 
maturing  of  the  first  crop,  which  yields  SO  to  350  crates 
to  the  acre.  Under  favorable  circumstances  the  second 
crop  may  be  double  that  of  the  first.  By  careful  atten- 
tion the  plantation  may  be  continued  tor  eight  or  ten 
years  without  resetting;  the  second  or  thirdcrop  fre- 
quently bears  the  maximum  amount  of  fruit. 

When  a  common  variety  is  planted,  the  returns  are 
mainly  from  the  sale  of  fruit,  but  with  fancy  varieties 
the  sale  of  plants  constitutes  the  main  source  of  returns. 
Four  hundred  dollars  or  more  an  acre  has  been  realized 
frequently  for  a  crop^of  the  commonest  varieties;  in 

much  value.  The  value  of  a  crop  of  fancy  fruit  is  about 
double  that  of  the  common,  ana  $1,000  worth  of  plants 
may  lie  sold  without  detriment  to  the  plantation,  if  it  is 
a  variety  that  is  in  demand.  From  this  must  be  sul>- 
tracted  the  cost  of  transporting  to  the  markets,  which 
varies  more  or  less  with  the  distance  the  fruit  is  hauled. 
This  cost  varies  with  the  quantity  shipped,  from  $20  to 
$80  or  more  an  acre. 

The  pineapple  thrives  in  a  variety  of  soils,  but  what- 
ever its  texture  it  must  not  be  moist  or  wet.  The  pine- 
apple plant  will  survive  air-drying  for  months,  but 
decays  rapidly  in  a  moist  atmosphere.  The  greatest 
acreage  is  located  upon  dry  sandy  land,  formerly  over- 
grown with  spruce-pine  (Pinun  ciausa)  or  a  mixture  of 
spruce-pine  and  hardwood.  Chemical  analyses  of  the 
soil  from  pineapple  fields  show  an  exceedingly  small 
fraction  of  a  per  cent  of  the  essential  fertilizer  ingredi- 
ents present.  A  physical  analysis  shows  that  the  water- 
content  is  very  low.  A  considerable  acreage  is  planted 
on  the  Florida  Keys.  Here  there  is  only  a  small  amount 
of  leaf-mold,  often  not  more  than  an  inch  on  the  aver- 
age, covering  a  coralline  rock.  But  for  the  fact  that 
pineapples  actually  grow  and  make  crops  on  such  soil 
it  would  seem  entirely  incredible. 

With  conditions  of  soil  as  described  above,  it  is 
imperative  to  fertilize,  and  under  the  existing  condi- 
tions in  the  pineapple  belt  there  is  no  other  remedy 
than  the  addition  of  commercial  fertilisers,  and  noth- 
ing better.  While  much  is  still  to  l>e  learned  about 
fertilizing  this  crop,  it  is  fairly  well  established  that  for 
p!'  eapples  on  spruce-pine  land,  dried  blood,  ground 
bone,  and  nitrate  of  soda  are  good  sources  of  nitrogen; 
that  low-grade  sulfate  of  potash,  carbonate  of  potash 
and  high-grade  sulfate  of  potash  are  good  sources  of 
potash;  that  acid  phosphate  should  be  used  in  small 
quantities  only  or  avoided,  using  pulverized  hone 
instead.  A  good  plan  for  fertilizing  is  to  drop  a  small 
handful  of  cottonseed  meal  into  the  bud  immediately 
after  setting  out.  In  Oetolsr,  apply  aliout  fiOO  pounds 
blood  and  lione  and  400  pounds  low-grade  sulfate  of 
potash  (not  kainit)  to  the  acre,  or  the  equivalent  of  t  hese 
fertilizers  in  some  of  the  forms  mentioned  al>ove.  A 
second  application  may  be  made  the  following  Feb- 
ruary; at  this  time  the  amount  may  be  increased  10  to 
25  per  cent,  according  to  the  growth  the  plants  have 
made.  A  third  application  may  lie  made  in  June  or 
July;  and  if  the  plants  have  grown  vigorously  a  still 
further  increase  in  amount  may  be  made.  A  fourth 
application  may  l>c  made  in  October,  increasing  the 
amount  if  the  plants  have  grown  vigorously.  The  suc- 
ceeding applications  may  Is?  made  at  the  time  sug- 
gested alx>ve,  and  the  increasing  and  decreasing  of  the 
amounts  may  In?  determined  by  the  progress  of  the 
plants.  As  t  he  average  spruce-pine  pineapple  land  is  not 
sufficiently  fertile  to  grow  a  full  crop  of  pineapples, 
much  more  depends  upon  proper  fertilizing  than  any 
other  one  operation. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  means  of  crowns,  slips, 
suckers,  and  rattoons.    The  crown  is  the  leafy  part 
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of  the  fruit  as  found  in  the  market.  Just  below  the 
fruit  small  plants  form,  which  are  left  in  the  field  when 
the  fruit  is  gathered;  these  are  known  att  slips.  In  the 
axils  of  the  leaves  buds  occur;  those  that,  develop  near 
the  ground  make  strong  plants  in  a  few  months  and  are 
known  as  suckers.  (Fig.  2052,  after  Wester.)  A  strong 
plant  will  mature  an  "apple"  in  June  and  produce  two 
to  five  suckers  by  the  middle  of  September.  Buds  that 


2953.  The  Queen  pineapple. 

develop  from  an  underground  part  and  form  a  root- 
system  independent  of  the  parent  plant  are  known  as 
rattoons.  Crowns  are  not  planted  extensively,  as  they 
remain  on  the  fruit  when  marketed.  Good  strong 
suckers  are  usually  employed  for  planting  out.  Rat- 
toons  are  left  in  the  field  to  replace  the  plants  which 
have  borne  a  crop,  but  they  are  not  sufficiently  numer- 
ous to  make  a  full  stand;  hence  some  of  the  suckers  must 
be  left  also.  Slips  require  a  year  longer  than  suckers  to 
mature  a  crop.  According  to  Webber,  it  requires  ten  to 
twelve  years  to  mature  a  plant  from  seed.  Plants  are 
raised  from  seed  only  for  breeding  purposes. 

If  spruce-pine  land  is  prepared  it  u  cleared  of  all 
stumps,  wood,  roots,  and  any  other  organic  material, 
and  is  plowed  deep  and  leveled  off  smooth.  The  fields 
are  then  laid  off  in  beds  of  six  or  eight  rows  wide, 
depending  on  the  variety.  The  beds  should  l>e  narrow 
enough  to  permit  fertilizing  and  working  with  a  scuflle- 
hoe  without  entering  the  beds,  as  breaking  the  leaves 
is  very  detrimental.  For  Red  Spanish  the  rows  are 
made  18  to  20  inches  apart;  for  Queens,  20  to  22  inches: 
for  Porto  Ricos,  30  to  36  inches.  They  are  usually  placed 
in  checks  of  about  the  same  distances. 

The  methods  employed  on  the  Kevs  are  quite  differ- 
ent. The  land  is  cleared  by  cutting  oft  the  trees,  shrubs, 
and  the  like,  which  are  allowed  to  dry  and 
burned.  The  plants  are  then  set  out  with  a  c 


with  a  gruhbing- 

hoe;  they  must  he  set  out  irregularly,  as  the  rocky  soil 
does  not  furnish  root-hold  everywhere.  Such  fields 
become  exhausted  in  a  few  years  and  have  to  be 


Cultivation  consists  in  running  over  the  ground  with 
a  scuffle-hoc.  When  the  plantation  is  set  out  in 
beds  the  handle  of  the  hoe  is  long  enough  to  permit 
cultivating  to  the  middle  without  the  laliorer  entering 
the  bed.  Only  a! Mint  an  inch  of  tin-  surface?  soil  is 
agitated,  usually  immediately  after  the  fertiliser  has 
been  applied.  Weeds  arc  not  troublesome,  excepting  in 
fields  that  have  Is-en  cultivated  a  long  time.  Under 
sheds  tillage  is  more  frequent  and  appears  to  he  more 
necessary.  On  the  Keys  tio  tillage  is  |iossible,  but  tall- 
growing  weeds  and  such  ligneous  plants  as  mav  spring 
up  are  cut  off.   In  all  of  the  work  amoug  pineapple 


plants  the  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  to  avoid 
breaking  the  leaves,  which  are  very  brittle. 

The  fruit  is  picked  a  week  before  it  would  mature.  It 
is  packed  at  once  into  barrel  (12  by  20  by  36  inches)  and 
half -barrel  (12  by  10  by  36  inches)  crates,  usually  in  the 
latter,  the  different  sizes  being  packed  in  separate 
crates  and  designated  as  18's,  241s,  30's,  36's,  42  s,  48's, 
and  54's,  according  to  the  number  required  for  a  half- 
barrel  crate.  The  fruit  must  be  handled  without  being 
bruised  and  packed  firmly  to  prevent  its  abrasion  in 
transit,  To  protect  the  fruit  each  one  is  wrapped 
in  brown  paper. 

ropagation  is  accomplished  by  i 
ieties  are  fairly  stable  and  rather  t 
marked.  The  variety  most  extensively  grown  is 
Red  Spanish,  Spanish,  or  Reds.  It  has  a  medium-sized 
apple,  and  is  a  nardy  plant.  Ahachi  (Abakka),  Blood, 
Queen  (Fig.  2953),  Sugar  Loaf,  Enville  (Fig.  2054),  and 
White  Antigua  arc  varieties  that  produce  medium-sized 
apples  of  excellent  quality.  Black  Jamaica,  Black  Prince, 
and  Prince  Albert  produce  large  fruits  or  apples  of 
excellent  quality.  Smooth  Cayenne  and  Porto  Rico 
produce  large  apples  of  good  quality,  those  of  the  latter 
being  of  greater  size.  Other  varieties  are  grown  more 
or  less  extensively,  and  there  are  different  names  for 
these  varieties,  but  the  foregoing  have  been  officially 
recognized  by  the  Florida  State  Horticultural  Society. 

It  has  been  found  very  advantageous  to  build  a 
shelter  for  "pines;"  in  the  winter  a  shed  protects  the 
plants  from  too  great  radiation  of  heat,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer it  reduces  the  intensity  of  the  sun.  The  original 
object  of  the  shelter  was  to  protect  the  plants  from 
frosts  and  freezt-s.  Pineapple  plants  freeze  at  32°  F. 
This  degree  of  cold  does  not  kuT  the  heart  of  the  plant, 
but  only  the  larger  part  of  the  leaves.  Pines  under 
sheds  have  passed  through  a  temperature  of  25°  F. 
without  serious  injury.  The  roof  of  a  shed  is  usually 
flat,  or  undulating  with  the  surface  of  the  land.  The 
height  varies  with  the  desires  of  the  individual,  but  is 
usually  about  8  feet  above  the  ground. 

In  Fig.  2055  the  roof  is  slightly  less  than  7  feet  from 
the  ground.  The  stringers  running  crosswise  in  the  fig- 
ure are  1 }  -i  by  3*  by  21';  those  running  lengthwise  are 
1  \<t  by  1 )  ■/  by  15'.  The  material  for  the  roof  is  cypress 
plastering  lath  of  usual  length  and  width.  The  stringers 
running  lengthwise  are  46  inches  apart.  The  openings 
between  the  lath  are  just  the  width  of  a  lath.  The 
amount  of  lumber  needed  (to  the  acre)  is  about  as 


434  parte  (352  far  root.  72  (or  sides  >  4'  x  4*  x 

100  pieces  1  &•  x  3'  x  20". 

960  pieces  (S40  (ur  root,  120  (or  sides)  I'/il'/i  15*. 
80,000  lsth  (75,000  (or  toot.  5,000  (or  sides)  \f  *  1*  ■  4'. 

It  requires  about  9,000  feet  of  lumber  for  the  a»«ove 
material  exclusive  of  the  lath.  All  lumber  must  be  first- 
class  and  free  from 
knots.  This  can 
still  be  reduced  by 
about  2,500  feet  by 
using  wire  in  place 
of  the  1'/  by  P  »' 
by  15'  Mid  wi  iv- 
ing  the  huh  in  this. 
Under  t  h  e  m  o  s  t 
favorable  rircuin- 
stanoes  Mich  :i  died 
can  be  erected  for 
$450  an  acre,  but 
this  is  about  the. 
cheapest  and  light- 
est form  thai  will 
withstand  the  de- 
ments. 

The  following 
diseases  and  insects 
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til  Heart-rot;  bitter-heart :  The  cause  of  thin  disease 
&  not  known,  but  it  seems  to  be  more  prevalent  in  a 
rainy  season  than  in  a  dry  one.  It  manifest*  itself  by  the 
portion  around  the  In-art  taking  >»n  ■  MBteMMkad 
appearance.  This  condition  progresses  outward  until 
the  whole  apple  a  involved.  It  is  not  necessarily 
accompanied  by  rotting,  although  this  usually  follows. 
The  whole  apple  becomes  bitter,  even  before  it  is 
entirely  involved.  When  this  disease  is  present  in  a 
field,  the  fruit  should  be  marketed  as  soon  as  possible, 
that  the  apples  may  be  consumed  before  becoming 
badly  affected.  (2)  Sanding:  This  disorder  occurs 
immediately  after  setting  out,  especially  if  a  long  dry 
spell  occurs  at  this  time.  It  is  produced  by  sand  being 
blown  into  and  filling  the  bud  of  plants.  Immediately 
after  setting  out,  drop  into  the  bud  a  small  handful  of 
cottonseed-meal,  or  the  same  amount  of  a  mixture  of 
one  i  art  ground  tobacco  stems  and  three  or  four  parts 
cottonseed-meal.  This  soon  forms  a  firm  plug  in  the 


bud,  keeping  out  sand  but  not  interfering  with  growth. 
Blood  and  bone,  or  blood,  bone  and  tankage,  may  also 
be  used.  (3)  Spike:  longlcaf:  This  disease  manifests 
itself  by  the  leaves  failing  to  expand  at  the  base,  thus 
giving  the  plant  a  contracted  appearance.  The  outer 
portion  of  the  leaf  spreads  from  the  center  of  the  plant, 
but  usually  fails  to  take  on  a  broad  flat  healthy  appear- 
ance. Experiments  have  proved  that  this  disease  may 
be  produced  by  improper  use  of  commercial  fertilizers, 
although  the  disease  has  occurred  where  no  fertilizer  had 
been  used.  Abundant  evidence  is  at  hand  to  show  that 
the  disease  is  not  due  to  an  organic  agent  but  rather  to 
untoward  condition  in  the  soil.  Change  the  fertilizer, 
avoiding  acid  phosphate,  kainit,  and  cottonseed-meal 
in  large  quantities,  and  give  protection  as  by  a  pine- 
apple shed  (spike  is  a  rare  thing  under  sheds).  (4) 
Blight;  wilt:  This  disease  occurs  in  a  sporadic  manner, 
usually  without  any  apparent  regularity.  In  some  varie- 
ties the  first  intimation  of  blight  is  by  the  outer  end  of 
the  leaves  turning  red,  and  later  by  the  tips  wilting. 
This  wilting  progresses  until  the  entire  plant  has  dried 
up.  According  to  Wcbhcr  the  direct  cause  is  a  soil- 
inhabiting  fungus  which  attacks  the  roots.  Remove 
the  wilted  plants  and  set  in  healthy  ones.  If  the  plants 
are  of  valuable  varieties  trim  off  ail  diseased  roots  and 
much  of  the  stem,  together  with  larger  leaves,  and  reset. 
1'  is  probable  that  the  fungus  will  not  survive  until  the 
roots  again  penetrate  the  soil.  (5)  Red-spider  {Slig- 
mjruf  flaridanus) :  This  species  attacks  the  tender  white 
portion  at  the  base  of  the  leaves.  The  effect  upon  the 
plant  is  greatly  out  of  proportion  to  the  small  amount 
of  injury  to  the  parts  attacked.  In  later  stages  the 
leaves  rot  off  at  the  place  attacked.  Drop  a  small 
handful  of  tobacco  dust  into  the  bud  of  the  plants. 
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Subsequent  rains  and  dews  leach  the  tobacco  and  carry 
the  solution  down  to  the  red-spiders.  If  they  are  not  all 
dead  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  repeat  the  dose.  (6)  Scale 
insect  (Diaspi*  bromeli*):  This  scale  insect  becomes 
troublesome  in  dry*  localities  and  in  greenhouses.  The 
insect  usually  attacks  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaf,  but 
each  point  of  attack  shows  through  as  a  yellow  spot 
or  blotch  on  the  upper  surface.  Spray  with  resin  wash, 
resin  compound,  or  whale-oil  soap.  (7)  Mealv-bugs 
(Dactylopiiu  citri  and  other  species):  These  insects 
attack  the  base  of  the  leaves  iust  at  or  below  the 
ground-level;  also  the  bud,  and  when  fruit  matures 
they  multiply  in  great  numbers  among  the  slips  and 
in  the  eyes  ol  the  fruit  itself.  The  remedy  is  the  same 
as  for  scale  insects,  but  it  is  very*  difficult  to  make  the 
application  effective.  When  the  mealy-bugs  are  pres- 
ent before  the  fruit-bud  forms,  much  good  can  be 
done  bv  applying  a  large  handful  of  tobacco  dust  in 
the  axils  of  the  lvs. 
See  also  under  Florida,  page  2230.    p  n  Rolfs. 

PINEAPPLE  AIR-PLANT:  TMintn-t  utnculntn.  P.  Flower 
Bvcomti  punctata. 

PINE.  DAMMAR  Afsfftfa.  P.,  Kauri:  AgaiU..  P.,  Morotoo 
Bay:  Arwunrw.  P.,  Norfolk  Island:  Arauraria.  P.,  Prince'*: 
CKimaphtla.  P.,  Screw:  Pandanu*. 

PINELIA:  !:■■<-■:<: 

PLrTELLIA  (after  Pinelli).  Aractr.  About  a  half- 
dozen  hardy  perennial  tuberous  herbs,  native  to  China 
and  Japan.  Foliage  appearing  with  the  fls.;  lvs.  3  or 
pedatisect:  peduncle  solitary:  spat  he  marcescent:  fls. 
monoecious  in  the  appcndiculate  spadix,  all  fertile;  per- 
ianth none;  male  fls.  with  1  stamen;  female  fls.  1-sided; 
ovary-  1-oelled;  ovule  solitary',  orthopterous. 

tuberif era,  Tenorc.  Adult  lvs.  3-parted,  the  middle 
segms.  U£-2  times  longer  than  wide  and  elliptic-oval. 
China. — There  is  a  variety  with  narrower  lf.-segms. 
and  another  with  lvs.  cut  into  5  segms. 

PINGDlCULA  (diminutive  of  Latin  pinguis,  fat; 
referring  to  the  succulent  and  greasy  foliage).  Lenii- 
bularidcex.  Bptterwort.  Small  acaulcsccnt  herbs  of 
carnivorous  habits,  with  pretty  long-spurred  flowers 
something  like  a  snapdragon;  sometimes  grown  for 
their  oddity  and  for  the  study  of  insectivorous  habits. 

Plants  of  moist  or  wet  grounds,  sometimes  growing 
on  damp  rocks,  with  fibrous  roots:  lvs.  in  a  basal  tuft 
or  rosette,  broad  and  entire,  soft,  the  upper  surface 
usually  glandular- viscid  (secreting  a  digestive  fluid)  and 
the  margins  infolding  when  insects  and  other  objects 
adhere:  fls.  white  to  purple  and  yellow,  solitary  on 
naked  scapes  which  are  coiled  in  vernation;  calyx 
6-lobed  and  somewhat  2-Iipped;  corolla  mostly  2- 
lipped,  ringent  or  more  or  less  personate,  with  5  spread- 
ing unequal  lobes,  the  base  extended  into  a  sac  or  spur; 
stamens  2:  fr.  a  2-valved  caps  — Species  :i0-40,  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  and  also  along  the  Andes  to 
Patagonia.  The  species  arc  little  seen  in  cult.,  P.  cau- 
date and  P.  lutca  being  best  known  to  growers.  Pin- 
guicula  is  one  of  the  very  few  dicotyledonous  plants 
with  only  1  seed-leaf.  The  fls.  of  pinguicula  are  often 
reversed  in  position  before  and  during  anthesis. 

This  interesting  genus  is  rarely  seen  under  cultiva- 
tion, except  in  botanic  gardens.  The  most  noteworthy 
species  of  the  genus  is  the  Mexican  butterwort,  P.  cau- 
daia,  both  for  its  floral  and  leaf  characters.  A  peculiar 
feature  of  the  plant  is  that  it  produces  two  kinds  of 
growth, — the  resting  type,  in  which  the  small  succulent 
leaves  are  imbricated  and  form  a  small  dense  rosette 
about  1  inch  in  diameter;  also  the  growing  type,  in 
which  the  obovate  leaves  when  fully  grown  measure  3 
to  4  inches  long  by  2  to  3  inches  wide. — In  February 
the  small  rosettes  of  P.  caudata  should  be  potted  in 
the  pans  large  enough  to  carry  them  throughout  the 
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growing  period,  because  they  are  not  conveniently 
transplanted.  Three  plants  may  be  placed  in  6-inch 
pans,  keeping  them  close  to  the  side  of  the  pan  in 
triangular  form.  A  good  growing  medium  consists  of 
two  parts  peat  soil,  one  |>art  fibrous  loam  and  one  part 
sand,  with  plenty  of  drainage.  When  in  full  growth,  the 
top  of  the  pan  will  be  fully  covered  by  the  viscid  leaves. 
Watering  the  plants  from  above  should  not  be  prac- 
tised because  of  destroying  the  dew-like  deposit  on  the 
surface  of  the  leaves.  The  nans  should  be  placed  in 
saucers  of  water,  and  set  in  a  light  position  in  the  warm- 
house;  give  plenty  of  sunshine  and  the  plants  will 
readily  flower  throughout  the  summer.  In  October 
place  the  plants  in  the  cool  end  of  the  house  to  rest.  The 
growth  wdl  gradually  deteriorate  until  it  assumes  the 
rosettes  of  small  succulent  leaves  to  carry  them  through 
the  resting  period.— Young  plants  are  propagated 
almost  as  readily  as  echeverias.  The  small  rigid  leaves 
should  be  carefully  broken  from  the  main  stem;  if  not 
broken  clean  they  will  not  reproduce  young  plants. 
These  should  be  laid  flat  on  sand  in  pans  of  convenient 
size;  the  top  of  the  pan  should  be  protected  by  glass 
or  a  bell-jar,  to  retain  the  moisture;  place  the  pan 
in  a  saucer  of  water.  In  four  to  six  weeks  the  young 
plants  with  the  leaf  attached  will  be  sufficiently  rooted 
to  allow  potting.  One  of  the  worst  pests  are  wood- 
lice.  (G.  H.  Pring.) 

A.  Color  of  fls.  yellow. 

liitea,  Walt.  Exceptional  by  reason  of  its  yellow  fls. 
and  nearly  regular  (not  2-lipped)  corolla:  variable  in 
the  size  of  all  its  parts,  and  in  the  obtuse  toothing  of  the 
corolla-lobes:  lvs.  ovate  to  oblong-ovate:  scapes  5-12 
in.  high;  fls.  M-1M  hi.  long  and  broad;  Bpur  curved, 
about  as  long  as  the  rest  of  the  corolla;  tliroat  spotted 
and  lined  with  red;  palate  very  prominent  and  densely 
bearded.  Low  pine  barrens,  N.  C.  to  Fla.  and  La.  B.M. 
7203.  BR.  126. 

aa.  Color  of  fit.  purple  in  lilac. 
B.  Spur  S  or  4  time*  as  long  as  remainder  of  the  corolla. 

cauda ta,  Schlecht.  (P.  orchidiohto,  A.  DC;.  /'.  Hakcri- 
dna,  Hort.).  Lvs.  in  dense  rosettes  when  young,  long 
and  narrow;  on  older  plants  few  and  large,  obovate  ana 
obtuse:  scapes  5-7  in.  high;  fls.  deep  carmine,  with 
lighter  throat  and  reddish  lines,  attaining  2  in.;  lobes 
ail  rounded  except  the  middle  one  of  the  lower  lip, 
which  is  retuse.  Mex.  H.M.  !  G.C.  11.  15:541. 
R.H.  1902:456.  Gn.  23,  p.  3(H).  G.  29: 181.  G.W.  9, 
p.  482;  12,  pp.  308-10.  Var.  superba,  Hort.  Fls.  rich 
rosy  carmine  with  white  eye,  about  2  in.  long  and  nearly 
as  broad. — According  to  W.  Watson,  England,  P. 
eaudata  "is  largely  grown  by  orchid-breeders,  who  find  it 
an  excellent  trap  for  the  tiny  midge-like  fly  which  lays 
its  eggs  in  orchid  seedlings  when  they  are  very  young. 
...  It  is  a  most  charming  little  pot-plant,  and  has 
become  a  favorite  in  many  gardens/' 

Rdsei,  W.  Wats.  Very  like  P.  eaudata  and  perhaps  a 
form  of  it,  but  the  fl.  deep  violet-purple,  almost  a  blue, 
nearly  2  in.  across  and  remaining  fresh  for  weeks. 
Prop!  from  the  fleshy  lvs.  Mex.  G.C.  111.  49:82. 

gyps  [cola,  Brandcg.  Plant  3-4  in.  high:  lvs.  when 
plant  is  in  bloom  linear  from  a  rather  broad  base,  about 
2  in.  long,  revolute  on  margins,  with  viscid  glandular 
hairs  on  upper  surface;  later  or  winter  lvs.  spatulate- 
oblong  ana  cotyledon-like,  in  a  very  dense  rosette:  fl. 
purple,  with  a  very  short  white  tube;  upper  lip  2-parted 
into  linear-oblong  lobes;  lower  lip  3-parted  into  similar 
lobes;  spur  more  than  1  in.  long,  slender,  purplish, 
2-toothcd  at  tip.  Mex.  B.M.8602. 

iih.  Spur  about  as  long  as  remainder  of  the  corolla. 

c.  Fls.  }4~l  in.  long  and  broad. 

grandifldra,  Lam.  Scapes  3-S  in.  long;  fls.  "blue, 
rarely  purplish  violet,"  according  to  De  Candollc. 
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10-15  lines  long,  9  lines  broad  (3  or  4  times  longer  than 
in  P.  vulgaris) ;  lobes  undulate;  palate  with  1  or  2  white 
spots;  spur  straight,  a  trifle  shorter  than  the  broadlv 
funnel-shaped  tube.  W.  Eu.  G.C.  III.  10:373.— Ac- 
cording to  Bentham,  this  is  a  large-fid.  variety  of  P. 
vulgaris,  with  longer  spur  and  broader  lobes,  which 
in  the  western  part  of  Eu.  passes  into  the  common 
form. 

hirtifldra,  Tenore.  Scapes  3-4  in.  high;  fls.  8  lines 
long  and  broad,  lilac  or  rose  (blue  according  to  Tenore, 
and  shown  as  purple  in  B.M.),  with  a  white  tube;  spur 
straight  or  curved,  about  as  long  as  the  rest  of  the 
corolla.  S.  Eu.  B.M.  6785.  Gn.  25,  p.  291.  G.  11:251. 
—Possibly  distinguished  from  P.  grandiflora  by  the 
color  of  the  tube,  which  is  white  outside  and  yellow  in 
the  throat.  According  to  Burbidge  there  is  a  variety 
with  pure  white  fls. 

CC.  Fls.  }^in.  long  and  broad. 

vulgaris,  Linn.  According  to  Hooker,  this  differs  from 
P.  hirtiflora  in  the  bright  blue  color  and  the  retuse 
lobes  of  the  corolla,  as  also  in  the  less  globose  caps. : 
scapes  1-5  in.  high;  fls.  bluish  purple  or  violet,  about 
6  lines  long;  spur  nearly  straight,  about  2  lines  long 
or  as  long  as  the  rest  of  the  corolla.  Wet  rocks,  Eu., 
Asia,  New  England,  and  north  and  westward.  Gn. 
57,  p.  335  ;  69,  p.  101.— Sometimes  called  "Labrador 
violet." 

P.  rUitior,  Mich*.,  in  N.  C.  to  Fla.,  U  a  beautiful  apeaes  that 
•hould  be  in  cult.:  plant  3-5  in.  acroa*  and  10-12  in.  tall:  lva. 
viscid-glandular,  in  polo  green  rosette*:  flu.  whitiab  purple,  to  »» 

broad.  WlLHELM  M  IL1.KK 

PIKK:  ZWAu*.  L.  II.  B.f 

PlNUS  (ancient  Latin  name).  Pinaccjr.  Pink.  Pinb- 
Tiiee.  Ornamental  trees  grown  for  their  handsome 
evergreen  foliage  and  symmetrical  or  picturesque  habit, 
some  also  for  their  conspicuous  large  cones;  many  spe- 
cies are  valuable  timber  trees.  See  Pin*. 

Resinous  evergreen  trees  with  usually  whorled 
branches,  rarely  shrubby:  winter  buds  covered  with 


of  Pinul  rigid*.  ( X2)     of  two  ovules ,  r,  side  riew. 


imbricate  scales:  lvs.  of  2  kinds;  the  primary  lvs.  are 
spirally  arranged  and  as  t  hey  appear  on  young  seedling 
plants  and  occasionally  on  shoots  from  tho  old  wood, 
arc  green  and  subulate,  but  commonly  they  are  reduced 
to  small  scarious  bracts  bearing  in  their  axils  the 
acicular,  semi-terete  or  triangular  secondary  lvs.  borne 
on  an  undeveloped  branchlet  in  clusters  from  2-5,  or 
occasionally  more,  rarely  reduced  to  1,  surrounded  at  the 
base  by  sheaths  of  S-12  bud-scales:  fls.  monoecious;  the 
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staminate  ones  axillary,  clustered  at  the  base  of  the 
young  shoot.*,  catkin-like,  yellow,  orange,  or  scarlet, 
composed  of  spirally  arranged  numerous  2-celled  anthem 
with  the  connective  enlarged  and  scale-like  at  the  apox 
(Fig.  2956) ;  pistillate  lateral  or  subterminal,  greenish  or 
purplish,  consisting  of  numerous  spirally  arranged 
scales  each  in  the  axil  of  a  small  bract  and  bearing  2 
uvulcs  inside  near  the  base  (Fig.  2957) :  cone  subglobose 
to  cylindric,  with  woody  scales  closely  appresscd  before 
maturity  and  tightly  inclosing  the  seeds,  which  are 
usually  furnished  with  a  long  thin  wing,  but  in  some 
species  are  wingless  or  short-winged;  the  apex  of  the 
scales  is  usually  more  or  less  thickened  and  the  exposed 
part,  which  is  usually  rhombic  in  outline  and  termed 
apophysis,  is  often  protracted  into  prominent  bosses  or 
knobs;  the  apophysis  is  terminated  by  the  umbo, 
usually  differing  in  color  and  ending  mostly  in  a  spine 
or  prickle.  In  P.  Strobua  and  the  allied  species  the 
apophysis  is  flat  and  thin,  and  bears  the  spineless  umbo 
at  the  upper  end,  while  in  most  other  pines  the  apophysis 
is  thickened  and  transversal  ly  keeled  and  bears  the 
in  the  middle.  These  differences  belong  to  the 
in  the  grouping  of  the  spe- 
other  valu- 


gen6ral  des  Coniferes,  second  edition,  1867;  Heinrich 
Mavr'a  Die  Waldungen  von  Nordamerika,  1890; 
G.  Engelmann's  Revision  of  the  Genus  Pinus,  in  Trans- 
actions of  the  Academy  of  Science  of  St.  Louis,  pub- 
lished in  1880;  Maxwell  T.  Masters  in  Journal  of  the 


2958.  Pinus  Strobus. 
Leaf  with  a  single  flbro-vascular  bundle 
(a),  usually  (wo  external  resin-duets  (!>); 
■trcn(rUionin«  cells  (<■>  only  beneath  the 
epidermis);  .UimiU  <rf)  only  rai  the  two 
inner  aides. 


furnished  by  the 
structure  of  the 
Ivs.,  which  contain 
either  1  or  2  fibro- 
vascular  bundles 
and  usually  2  or 
more  resin -ducts, 
being  either  ex- 
ternal (or  periph- 
eral), i.e.,  situated 
beneath  the  epider- 
mis; or  medial  (or 
parenchymatous), 
i.e.,  inclosed  by  the 
tissue  of  the  If.:  or 
internal,  i.e.,  close 
to  the  fibro-vascu- 
lar  bundles;  some 
species,  as  P.  Armandi,  P.  resinosa,  P.  sinensis,  also  P. 
excclaa,  P.  Lambcriiana,  P.  virginiana,  and  the  like,  have 
resin-ducts  in  2  positions,  either  external  and  medial 
or  internal  and  medial,  but  such  combinations  are  not 
found  in  all  the  Ivs.  of  these  species.  Strengthening 
cells,  i.e.,  cells  with  thickened  walls,  are  mostly  present 
beneath  the  epidermis  and  often  surround  the  resin- 
ducta,  sometimes  also  along  the  fibro- vascular  bundles. 
(See  Figs.  2958-2961.)  The  number  of  the  fibro-vascu- 
lar  bundles  and  the  position  of  the  resin-ducts  can  be 
readily  seen  with  a  common  magnifying  glass  in  thin 
cross-sections  made  with  a  sharp  razor  from  the  middle 
of  the  If.  and  placed  on  a  glass  plate. — About  80  species 
are  known,  distributed  throughout  the  northern  Hemi- 
sphere from  the  arctic  circle  to  Mex.  and  the  W.  Indies, 
N.  Afr.,  and  the  Malayan  Archipelago;  in  the  tropical 
and  subtropical  regions  they  are  confined  to  the  moun- 
tains. In  the  following  enumeration  the  species  are 
grouped  according  to  Shaw's  classification.  To  facilitate 
the  determination  of  the  cult,  species,  a  key  is  given  to 
determine  plants  without  cones,  but  owing  to  the  great 
variability  in  pines  this  key  may  fail,  if  the  plant  in 
hand  represents  some  uncommon  variation.  Good 
illustrations  are  found  in  Sargent,  Silva  of  N.  America, 
vol.  11;  Lambert,  Description  of  the  Genus  Pinus; 
Uwson,  Pinetum  Britannicum;  Forbes,  I»inetum 
Woburnense;  Antoine,  Die  Conifercn:  Clinton-Baker, 
Illustrations  of  Conifers,  vol.  I;  Pard6,  Iconographie  des 
Coniferes  (in  course  of  publication).  For  the  horti- 
cultural varieties,  s«c  Beissncr,  Nadclholzkunde,  second 
edition  (1909),  and  the  new  edition  by  A.  H.  Kent  of 
Veitch's  Manual  of  the  Coniferx.  Among  other  impor- 
tant works  may  be  mentioned  K.  A.  Carriere's  Traite 


2950.  Pinus  Coulter!. 
Leaf  with  two  fibro-vonruW  bundle*  (a);  net- 
ducts  (6);  strenctheninff  cells  (rl  around  the  ri  

layers  beneath  the  epidermis  and  alone  the  inner  and  outer  side  of 
the  tibro- vascular  bundles;  e tomato  (d)  all  around. 

Linncan  Society,  vols.  22  (1886)  and  27  (1889);  Conifer 
Conference  in  Journal  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
vol.  14  (1892);  Silva  Tarouca's  Unsere  Freiland-Nadel- 
holzer  (1913);  G.R.  Shaw's  The  Pines  of  Mexico  (1909) 
and  The  Genus  Pinus  (1914),  both  well  illustrated. 

The  pines  are  usually  tall  trees,  rarely  shrubby,  with 
spreading  branches  forming  a  pyramidal  or  round- 
topped,  in  old  age  often  very  picturesque  head,  and 
clothed  with  acicular  leaves  in  clusters  of  2-5,  rarely 
solitary.  The  flowers  are  catkin-like,  appearing  in 
spring,  the  staminatc  yellow  or  purple,  often  conspicuous 
by  their  abundance,  and  the  pistillate  greenish  or  pur- 
plish, developing  into  subglobose  to  cylindric,  usually 
brown  cones,  which  sometimes  attain  18  or  more 
inches  in  length,  ripening  mostly  not  before  the  second 
or  rarely  the  third  year.  The  pines  are  among  the 
most  important  timber  trees  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, and  many  of  them  are  valuable  for  the  decora- 
tion of  parks  ana  gardens. 

Young  pines  are  with  few  exceptions  of  more  or  less 
regular,  pyramidal  habit;  but  in  old  age  they  are  often 
very  picturesque,  especially  P.  Strof>u»,  P.  radiala,  P. 
rigvda,  P.  Pinea,  P.  Cembra,  P.  nigra.  P.  parvifiora,  and 
others.  Of  very  graceful  habit,  with  slender  branches 
and  more  or  less  drooping  foliage,  are  P.  excelsa,  and 
the  tender  P.  AyacahuUe,  P.  longifolia,  and  /\  eanari- 
ensis.  The  very  large  cones  of  some  species,  as  P.  Larn- 
bertiana,  P.  Ayacahuitt,  P.  Sabiniana,  and  P.  Coulteri, 
arc  a  conspicuous  ornament.  Most  species  are  of  vigor- 
ous growth  when  young,  but  the  foreign  species  usually 
grow  rather  slowly  and  are  therefore  well  suited  for 
smaller  gardens,  especially  P.  koraiensis,  P.  Pettce, 
P.  Bungeana,  P.  parvifiora;  the  American  P.  arista1* 
and  P.  flexilis  may  also  be  recommended  for  this 


2900.  Pinus  paluttris. 
Leaf  with  two  fibro- vascular  bundles  ni ;  several  internal 
ducts  (Hi  one  layer  of  aUruKtheniag  oells  (e)  beneath  the 
mis  »nd  on  the  inner  aide  of  the  fibro-vasoular  bundles;  i 
<</>  all 
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purpose.  For  planting  rocky  slopes  P.  Banksiana,  P. 
rigida,  P.  nrginiana,  and  some  western  species  are  valu- 
able; and  if  dwarf  forms  are  desired  P.  moniana  is  one 
of  the  best,  thriving  better  than  any  other  species  in 
shaded  positions  and  as  undergrowth  in  open  woods. 

A  great  number  of  the  species  are  hardy  North. 
Among  the  hardiest  are  P.  Strobus,  P.  Cembra,  P. 
parvifiora,  P.  Bungeana,  P.  koraienns,  P.  rigida,  P. 
Banksiana,  P.  Thunbergii,  P.  resiruma,  P.  sulvestria  and 
P.  moniana.  The  Mexican  species  and  those  from 
southern  Asia  stand  only  a  few  degrees  of  frost. 

The  pines  are  not  very  particular  as  to  the  soil,  and 
in  their  native  habitats  they  usually  occupv  the  less 
fertile  situations,  as  dry  uplands  and  sandy  plains. 
Some,  as  P.  rioida,  P.  oarihxa,  and  P.  Trda,  can  be 
grown  both  in  dry  and  in  swampy  ground.  P.  palustris 
is  very  unhappily  named,  since  it  almost  never  grows  in 
swamps.  Pines  are  much  used  for  the  afforestation  of 
barren  sandy  plains  and  dry  rocky  mountain  slojws. 
For  seaside  planting  P.  rioida  and  the  more  tender  P. 
P .  Ptnaster,  P .  halepensis,  and  P.  i 


2961.  Pin  m  echinata. 
Leaf  with  two  fibro-vaarular  bundle*  (a)  and  several  modi*! 
rain-duet*      ;  nnly  ^ne^layj-r  of  itrenj-thenin*  edit  (c)  beneath 


are  valuable;  the  last  three  species  are  now  much 
planted  in  California,  both  for  timber  and  ornament. 

Pines  cannot  be  transplanted  as  successfully  as  large 
plants  on  account  of  their  long  tap-roots,  and  only 
younger  nursery-grown  trees  should  be  used  for  plant- 
ing. As  they  cannot  usually  be  taken  up  with  a  good 
ball  of  earth,  it  is  well  to  immerse  the  roots  in  a  loam 
puddle  immediately  after  the  trees  are  dug  up. 

Pines  are  propagated  by  seeds  sown  in  spring  in 
prepared  beds  or  frames,  or  in  boxes  or  pans;  the 
seeds  should  be  covered  slightly  with  fine  soil,  but  the 
larger  ones  about  1 4  inch,  and  the  young  seedlings 
shaded  and  watered  when  necessary.  Varieties  and 
rarer  kinds  are  grafted  on  their  types  or  allied  species, 
usually  by  veneer-grafting  on  potted  stock  in  the  green- 
house in  winter,  or  in  spring  outdoors  by  cleft-grafting 
in  the  terminal  bud  (M.D.  1901,  p.  15).  Cuttings  even 
of  the  dwarf  forms  do  not  root  readily;  the  easiest  to 
root  are  young  shoots  with  primary  foliage,  as  they 
sometimes  appear  on  older  branches  or  on  the  trunk. 

The  pines  belong  to  the  most  important  timber  trees 
in  their  native  countries;  these  are,  in  eastern  North 
America,  P.  paluslris,  P.  Strobus,  and  P.  echinata: 
in  the  western  states,  P.  Lambertiana,  P.  montieola,  and 
P.  ponderosa;  in  Europe,  P.  sylvextris  and  P.  nigra;  in 
eastern  Asia,  P.  Thunbergii  and  P.  densiflora,  and  in 
the  Himalayas,  P.  excelsa.  From  the  resinous  secretions 
of  many  species,  chiefly  P.  volutin*,  P.  caribxa,  P. 
Pinaster,  P.  halepensis,  and  P.  Umgifolia,  turpentine, 
tar,  and  pitch  are  obtained.  An  essential  oil  used 
medicinally  is  distilled  from  the  leaves  and  young 
shoots  of  several  species.  Edible  seeds  are  produced  by 
some  species,  in  America  by  P.  edulis  and  P.  eem- 
broides;  in  Europe  by  P.  Pinea  and  P.  Cembra;  in  East 
India  by  /'  Gerardiana.  Mats  similar  to  cocoa  mats 
are  manufactured  from  the  leaves  of  P.  paluslris,  and 
pine  wool  for  stuffing  mattresses  is  made  from  leaves  of 
European  and  American  species. 

For  another  account  of  the  relative  value  of  species 
of  Pinus  and  their  culture,  sec  Pint. 


Aberdmi*.  37. 
alba,  v 

albo-tcrminata,  22. 
albo-variegata.  4.  14. 
alrptntit,  36. 
arborta.  26. 
argenU-a,  25. 
arutata,  IS. 
Armandi,  3. 
attenuata,  47. 
a  urea.  8,  22, 25. 
aurno-variegata,  20. 
australi*.  34. 
auatriaca,  27. 
Ayacuhuite,  II. 
Half  mriana.  1".  18. 

H  1  .1.  ■  41. 

Bei*«ncrian*,  25. 
Benthamiana,  30. 
Bolandm,  42. 
Bonapartta,  11. 
Bourtiffi,  42. 
brevifolia,  8. 
brutia.  30. 

EtasjMM^M) 

mli/ornica,  47. 
c&naricnai*,  20. 
caribjra,  35. 
car  pat  tea,  26. 
crbtnnrniia.  27. 
Cembra.  1. 
cerabroidea.  13. 
elauaa,  39. 
columnar*,  1.  25. 
compact*.  1,  25. 
conturta.  42. 
corn  carta,  27. 
Coultcri,  48. 
crisp* ta,  25. 
cWxa«'j,  35. 
dcnuata.  29. 
denaiflura,  22. 
dinrieata.  41. 
Don-Ptdni.  U. 
echinat*.  32. 
cduli*.  14. 
nldanca.  36. 

£;:.  .(...  35. 

nxadincnaia,  25. 
eicrl**,  rt.  7. 
faatupata,  S.  25. 
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flerilia,  4. 
AVrffvu/mnrt.  15, 
frulttertu.  26. 
/unrhru,  28. 
glauca,  5.  8. 
gracilis,  26. 
halepenai*,  36. 
Hamilton!!.  37. 
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MrropMJo.  35. 
hnr\zanlat\*.  27. 
t»u>p4.  38,  40. 

in.*,  vim  46. 

Jeffreyi,  31. 
koraienai*.  2. 
IjimlH-rtiana.  10. 
lappooic*.  25. 
Urtei*,  27. 
latifoli*.  42. 

Lmuraiaaa,  37. 

lcui>wlrrmii». 
Uur.MiprrriUl.  28. 

lr>nKt(»lia,  21. 

t  owlorutlml.  1 1- 

•.w.  48. 


fathtii,} 

r,  :•.!■■'.  I '  00, 

maritima,  37. 
Maaaoniana.  23, 
Mattmuina,  3. 
minor.  37. 
mlit,  112. 
monophylle,  15. 
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..  25,  27. 
30. 

nrnlnphyila.  5 

Pruee,  0. 
Pinaater.  37. 
pindiea.  27. 
Pinca.  18. 
Pityuaa.  36. 
Poirrtiana.  27. 
pondcroaa,  30.  IL 
pr.jfni  nrnt,  28. 
pmatrala.  8,  26. 27 
punula.  1.  25. 
pumilio.  26. 
puncen*.  38. 
pycmira.  8.  27. 
pyramt4alu.  8,  25. 
pyrrnatra.  27,  36. 
guadrt/Jui.  12. 
rad.ata,  46. 

psflna,  4. 

rcainn**.  24. 
riiicnaia.  25. 
n*nda.  45. 
ra»tratn,  26. 
rntun'iatA.  26. 
Ratburgku.  21. 
Snbiniana.  49. 
^ifcrnanmi,  27. 
tformi'.  3. 
ruin,  30. 
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mottferryeniv*.  46. 
montinita.  8. 
Mrfcwn.  27. 
Muithua,  26. 
muncata,  43. 
MurrayaM.  42. 
nana,  8. 
f!.  ';••-<>  '. -i  I,  7. 

utitra.  27. 
n\ar\a\m.  27. 
nivra.  8,  2,i 
0culu*-dracoiiui,  22, 

28. 

otleonprrma.  13. 
PallaMana.  27. 
palijatri*,  34. 
Parrvana,  12. 


mnriMu,  : 
*tro>nformm,  4. 
Strubus,  8. 
aylvestria,  25. 
hiyli/wnil,  29. 
Taxla.  33. 
tenuifnlia.  27, 
Thunbergii,  28. 
Tnrreyana.  ,ii>. 
tut-frcvltta,  47. 
unibraculifera.  8,  22. 
uncinata,  2't 
varicgata,  7,  22,  28. 
virgata.  25. 
Virginian*.  40. 
Wilton  ii.  29. 
yunnancnaia,  28, 
icbrina,  7. 


NO.  I.  KEY  TO  THE  SPECIES  WITH  THE  CONES 

I.  Soft  Pines  (  Haploxylon). 

Wood  soft,  close-nrained.  light-colored,  the 
thin  and  nearly  white:  sheaths  of  the  If. 
Iva.  with  1  fibro- vascular  bundle. 
a.  Umbo  of  tcalts  terminal. 

b.  Seqds  mnaU»»  or  with  rudimentary 
wing. 

c.  Margin  of  list,  terrulate. 

D.  BranchleU  hairy:  cones  inde- 
hiteent. 

e.  Cones  ovate:  branchlets 

brownish  tomentose   1, 

EE.  Cane*  eylindrie-con  ical: 

branchlets  puhtucent.  2. 
DO.  Branchlrti  olabrou»:  conr*  de- 
hiscent, cylindrie-conicnl. ...  3. 
CC.  Margin  of  Irs.  entire:  dynes  dehis- 
cent: Irs.  »tout.  I  ii-S  in.  Urna.  A. 
BB.  Seeds  icinged,  irith  long  wing,  short 
in  \'o.  6. 
c.  Cones  less  than  10  in.  long. 

D.  Scales   of  cone   with  convex 
thickening, 
r.  Length  of  eone  about  2  in., 

fu^scsntTirs.  K-Jft  fta, 

long   5.  parviflora 

EE.  Length  of  cone  3^-10  in., 
■  cylindric:  branchlets 


shape  cyti 
r.  Lr».  S-i  i 


».  S-i  in.  long,  stiff  . .  6. 
FT.  Lri.  OS  in.  long,  drooping  7. 
.  Scales  of  cone  uniformly  thin. 
E.  Branchlets     glabrous:  Irs. 

thin,  soft   8- 

IE.  Branchlets   at  first  pufie: 

cent  Irs.  stiff   9. 
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CC.  Con**  10-18  in.  long:  branchUt* 
pubescent. 
D.  Scale*  of  cone  rounded:  It*. 

stout  10.  : 

DD.  Scale*  of  cone  with  elongated 
and  more  or  lea*  recurred 

apex:  let.  slender  U.  Ayacahuite 

AA.  Vmbo  of  scale*  dortaL 

B.  Seed*  wingles*  or  with  tern  short 
wing:  cone*  green  at  maturity. 

C.  Margin  of  If-  entire;  It*.  H-1H 

in.  long. 

D.  Xu  mber  of  It*.  8  or  4. 

E.  Lt*.  usually  4  12.  Psrryana 

EE.  Lt*.  usually  3  13.  cembroidea 

DD.  X umber  of  tr*.  I  or  S. 

E.  Lt*.  utually  S,  lometime*  3.  14.  edulis 

ee.  Lt*.  usually  1,  sometime*  3.  15.  monophylla 
CC.  Margin  of  If.  serrulate:  Ir*.  3, 

S-4  in.  long  16. 

bb.  Seed*  with  long  wing:  cone*  purple 
at  maturity, 
c.  Cone*    with    minute  incurved 

prickle*  17.  Balfounana 

cc.  Cone*  with  long  slender  prickle* . .  18.  arista  :a 

II.  Pitch  Pines  (Diploiyhm). 

Wood  usually  heavy,  coarse-grained,  generally  dark- 
colored,  sap-wood  pale,  often  thick:  sheath*  of  If. -clusters 
persistent  (in  the  following  specie*):  lvs.  with  2  fibro-\ 
lar  bundles,  serrulate:  umbo  of  cone-scales  dorsal. 

4.  Seed-icing  very  short  or  long  and 
adnate. 

B.  Wing  eery  short,  deciduous:  It*.  S, 

6-8  in.  long  19.  Pin? a 

BB.  Wing  long,  adnate:  lvs.  3,  8- IS  in. 
long. 

C  Apophysis  broad-pyramidal; 

seed  **£m.  long  20.  1 

CC.  Apophysis  elongated  and  more  or 
let*    recurred;    seed    %-l  in. 

long  21. 

aa  Seed-wing  articulate. 

B.  Wing  of  seed  membranous,  long, 
c.  Lr».  in  S's:  cone*  deciduous,  de- 
hiscent at  maturity,  in  Xo.  £9 
persistent  and  Irs.  sometime*  in 
3'*. 

D.  Retin-duct*  external. 

E.  Branchlet*  bloomy:  Irs.  S\£- 

6  in.  long  22.  denaiflora 

EE.  Branchlet*  not  bloomy, 
r.  Lts.  4-8  in.  long. 

O.  Color  of  branchlet*  yel- 
lowish brown:  Ir*. 
dark    green,  slender 

and  thin  23.  Massooiant 

OO.  Color  of  branchlet* 
orange:    Ir*.  stout, 

light  green   24.  resinoM 

FT.  Lts.  *4-S  in.  long. 

G.  I'mbo  obtu*e,  gray: 
h*.  more  or  le**  bluish 

Tpreen  25.  sylyestril 

00.  L  mbo  more  or  le** 
prickly,  surrounded 
by  a  black  marking: 

It*,  bright  green  26.  m  on  tan  a 

DD.  Resin-ducts  medial,  or  medial 
and  external. 

E.  Cone*  deciduous:  rt*in-duct* 

r.  Winter  buds  brown,  retin- 

ous.  orate-ohlong  27.  nigra 

rr.  Winter  buds  grayish  white, 

cylindric  28.  Thunbergii 

EE.  Cone*    tenaciou*ly  persist- 
ent: It*,  in  S's  and  3'*  29. 

cc.  Lt*.  in  S's  or  in  f*  and  3'*. 

D.  The  cone*  deciduou*. 
e.  Re*in-duet*  medial. 

F.  Young  cones  subterminal. 
a.  Branchlet*  orange: 

cone*  3-6  in.  long  .  30. 
aa.  Branchlet*  glaucou*: 

cone*  6- 16  in.  long..  31.  Jeffrey! 
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rr.  Young  cone*  lateral. 

o.  Lt*.  3-6  in.  long  32.  echinaU 

fo'  L™ucU& ^Zter^    I  33T*d* 

8-18  in.  long, 
f.  Winter  bud*  whitish:  cone 
dull  brown,   6-W  in. 

bnO  34.] 

rr.  n  inter  bud*  light  brown: 
cone    lustrous,  brown, 

3-6 M  in.  long  35.  caribaa 

DD.  The   cone*    tenaciously  per- 
sistent,    often  serotinous: 
re*in-duda  medial  (except  in 
Xo.  36). 
E.  Lt*.  in  S'*. 

r.  Re*in-duct*  external: 

umbo  obtute  36.  I 

rr.  Re*iu-duct*  medial, 
a.  Cone*  symmetrical. 

B.  Lts.  5-8  in.  long  37. 

HJl.  Lt*.  1-3M  in.  long. 
I.  Prickle*    of  cone 

stout  38. 1 

II.  Prickle*    of  cone 
slender. 
J.  Cone*  remaining 
doted  for 
many  years. .  39.  clausa 
jj.  Cone*  opening  at 

maturity  40.  Virginians 

OO.  Cone*  untymmetrical. 
B.  Length  of  It*,  le** 
than  4  in. 
1.  Cone*  not  prickly, 

lateral  41.  Banluiana 

II.  Cone*  prickly,  tub- 
terminal  42.  contorta 

HII.  Length  of  It*.  4-6  in.: 
cone*    with  stout 
and  large  prickle*..  43.  1 
EE.  Lt*.  in  S's:  cone  prickly. 
F  Cones  * \/ffi r?\t  t r ictil 

o.  Length  of  It*.  6-8  in.: 
cone*  remaining 
closed  far  1  or  S  years.44.  I 
00.  Length  of  lvs.  3-6  in.: 
cone*     opening  at 

maturity  45.  rifida 

rr.  Cone*  unsymmetrical. 
a.  Prickle*  of  cone  mi- 
nute: upper  part  of 

trunk  rough  46.  radiata 

aa.  Prickle*  of  cone  stout: 
upper  part  of  trunk 

smooth  47.  attenuata 

bb.  Wing  of  teed  thick,  short:  Irs.  3  or  6, 
6- IS  in.  long:  cone*  large. 
c.  Lt*.  in  S's,  6-12  in.  long. 

D.  Cone  coniad-oblong:  wing* 
about  I  in.  longer  than  the 

seed:  Its.  stout  48.  Conlteri 

DD.  Cones  broadly  ovate:  wing 
about  \  jj  in.  longer  than  the 
seed:  Its.  slender,  flexible.  .49.  Sabiniana 
cc.  Lts.  in  6's,  rigid,  8-18  in.  long: 
cone  broadly  ovale;  seed  thort- 
^inged  50. 

NO.  2.   KEY  FOR  DBTERM 

(Compare  Figs.  2958-2961.) 

a.  Xumberoflt*.6.only  occasionally  S 

or  4. 

B.  Sheath*  deciduous: 
bundle  1. 
C.  Edges  of  Irs.  serrulate. 
D.  Length  of  Its.  1 1^-8  in. 

E.  Branchlet*    glabrous  or 
nearly  so. 
r.  The  Irs.  6-8  in.  long: 
branchlet*  glaucous  ...  7. 
rr.  The  lvs.   8-6   in.  long: 
branchlet*  not  glaucou*. 
a.  Tree    a    rather  dense 
pyramid  with  ascend- 
ing branch:  3   6.  ] 
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oo.  Tree  an  open  pyramid. 
h.  Lts.  bluish  green ....  8. 
HH.  Lts.    bright  green: 
habit    loose,  with 
wide-*  preading 

branches   3.  Armandi 

be.  Branchlets  densely  brownish 

tomentose   1.  Cembra 

bee.  Branchlets  pubescent  or  pu- 
berulous. 
r.  Needles  slender,  somewhat 

pendulous,  4-G  in.  land.  1 1. , 
rr.  Needles  stiff,  lK$-4  in. 
long. 

O.  Back  of  lis.  irith  fine 

white  tines  10. 

oo.  Back  of  Its.  usually  not 
lined. 

n.  Color  of  Its.  bluish 

or  dark  green .....  0.  montic  ola 
HH.  Color  of  Irs.  bright 

green   2.  Icoraiensis 

DD.  Length  of  Irs.  in.:  Its. 

usually  twisted,  forming 
brush-like  tufts  at  the  end  of 

the  branchlets   5.  | 

CC.  Edges  of  Irs.  entire. 

d.  Aw.  1*4-3  in.  long   4. 

DD.  Lts.  t-IH  in.  long. 

E.  Branchlets  dark  orange- 
brown:  Its.  rigid  17. 

eb.  Branchlets  orange:  Its.  usu- 
ally slender  18.  i 

nu.  Sheaths    persistent:  fibro-vascular 

bundles  2:  Its.  8-12  in.  long,  rigil  50. 
aa.  Number  of  Its.  3.  or  4  or  1,  only  occa- 
sionally  '2  or  5. 
b.  Usually  solitary,  sometimes  in  2"s. .  15.  monophyUa 

bb.  Usually  4,  sometimes  3  or  6  12.  T 

a.  Us\u>Uy  3,  occasionally  2. 
C.  Fitiro-vaseular  bundle  1: 
deciduous. 
d.  Margin   of  Its.   entire:  la. 
*i~2  in.  long. 
E.  Li  s.  usually  3,  1-2 in.  long.  13.  cembroides 
ee.  Lts.  usually  2,  X-l\i  in. 

long  14.  i 

dd.  Margin  of  Its.  serrulate:  Its. 

2-4  in.  long  16.  1 

cc.  Fibro-taseular  bundles  2:  sheaths 
persistent. 
d.  Branchlets  glaucous:  Irs.  bluish 
or  grayish  green  {see  also 
No.  33.) 
B.  Habit  of  Its.  slender,  droop- 
ing 49.  I 

be.  Habit  of  Its.  straight,  stiff. 
T.  Buds  very  resinous:  Its. 
6-12    in.    long,  dark 

bluish  green  48.  Coulteri 

rr.  Buds  not  or  tittle  resinous: 
ks.  6-8  in.  long,  pale 

bluish  green  31.  Jeffreyi 

DD.  Branchlets  not  glaucous:  Its. 
dark  yellow  or  bright  green. 
B.  Habit  of  Irs.  slender,  droop- 
ing. 

v.  Resin-duets  internal  34. 

FT.  Resin-duets  external, 
a.  Branchlets  yellowish: 

buds  brown   20.  < 

OO.  Branchlets  light  yellow- 
brown:    buds  bright 

chestnut  -brown  21. 1 

KB.  Haiti!  of  Its.  stiff. 

T.  Length  of  Irs.  6-12  in. 
o.  Resin-ducts  internal: 
buds  cylindric.  tcith 
spreading  scales:  Irs. 
dark   green,    in  2's 
and  3's.  8  IS  in.  long.35.  caribaa 
OO.  Resin-lucU  medial. 
B.  Buds  oMung-otate, 
slightly      or  not 
resinous:  Its.  6-9 
in.  long. 
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i.  Lts.  light  bluish 

.  areen   33.  T»da 

n.  Lts.  dark  yellow- 

oreen  44.  aerotina 

HH.  Buils  orate,  acumi- 
nate, resinous:  Its. 
5-1 1  in.  long,  dark 
yellowish  green.    .30.  ponderoaa 
FT.  Lengtli  of  Its.  3-7  in.  (see 
also  No.  3.9). 
G.  Character  of  Its.  tlentter. 
H.  Foliage  pal,  yrllvw- 
ish  or  bluish  green: 
buds  oblong-omte, 

ilark  brown  47.  attenuate 

HH.  Foliage  bright  green: 
buds   unite,  bright 
chestnut-brown.     .  46.  radiata 
oo.  Character  of  Its.  stout. 
II.  Form  of  buils  thick, 
orate,  acute  or 
acuminate . . .       .  30.  ponderosa 
[var. 

UH.  form  of  buds  oblong- 

 45.  rigida 

Number  of  Its.  2  (fee  also  No.  14). 
ft.  Branchlets  glaucous. 

c.  Buds  very  resinous  40.  I 

cc.  Buds  not  or  little  resinous. 

D.  Hue  of  Its.  dark  bluish  green .  .32.  echinata 

i>r>.  Hue  of  Irs.  bright  green  22.  densiflora 

BB.  Branchlets  not  glaucous, 
c.  Length  of  let.  1-3%  in. 

D.  Branchlets  brown  or  orange: 
resin-duets  medial. 
E.  Character   of  Its.  slender: 

EE.  Character    of    Itis.  stout, 
twisted:  branchlets  orange 
or  orange-brown 
r.  Lrs.  1-3U  in.  long. 

a.  Resin-duets  1  or  3   42. 

on.  Hi  sin-duets  J  5  38. 

ft.  Lts.  yi-t  in.  long  41. 

DD.  Branchlets  dull  greenish  yel- 
low or  greenish  brown: 
r>  sin-duets  external. 
E.  Character   of   Irs.  slender: 

buds  not  resinous   36. 

BE.  Character  of  Irs.  stout:  buds 
coated  with  resin. 

r.  Generally  a  tree  25.  sylrestria 

rr.  Generally  a  shrub  26.  montana 

cc.  Length  of  Its.  3-9  in. 

D.  Color  of  buds  whitish  or  gray- 
ish white  28. 

DD.  Color  of  buds  brown  (see  also 
No.  3ti). 
e.  Scales  of  the  Mono  bud* 
with  rrflcxnl  tips,  chestnut- 
brown. 

r.  Position    of  resin-ducts 
external. 
o.  Habit  of  Its.  rery  slen- 
der and  thin  23. 

oo.  Habit  of  Its.  stiff  and 

rigid  19. 

rr.  Position    of  resin-duets 
medial  or  interned. 
o.  Buds  not  resinous:  Its. 
lustrous    green,  6-9 

in.  long  .  .  37. 

oo.  Buds    resinous:  Its. 
dark  green,    4-6  in. 

long  43.  : 

EE.  Scales  not  re  flexed. 

F.  Resin-ducts  external:  Its. 
lustrous:  buds  otate, 
acuminate,  resinous.  24.  I 
rr.  Resin-duets  medial:  Irs. 
dull:  buds  omtr,  acumi- 
nate, resinous  27.  nigra 

rrr.  Resin-ducts  medial  and 
external:  buds  oblong- 
omte,  not  resinous:  Irs. 

S  29.1 
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I.  CEMBRA. 
Group  1.  Cembr*. 

1.  Cembra,  Linn.  Swiss  Stoke  Pine.  Tree,  to 
70 or  mme times  120  ft.,  with  spreading  usually  short 
branches  forming  a  narrow,  dense  pyramid,  in  old  age 
often  with  very  picturesque  broad,  open,  round-topped 
head:  branchlets  coated  with  dense  yellowish  brown 
tomentum :  winter  buds  globose-ovate,  long-acumi- 
nate: I  vs.  straight,  dark  green  on  back,  bluish 
white  inside,  2-3}  £  in.  long:  cones  short-pcduncled, 
ovate,  obtuse,  light  brown,  2|^-33^  in.  long;  scales 
broadly  ovate,  rounded  at  apex,  apophysis  much 
broader  than  high;  seed  i^in.  long.  Cent.  European 
Alps.  H.W.  1:8,  pp.  174-7.  G.W.  l,p.  352;  7,  p. 
19.  G.C.  II.  17:80,  81;  III.  24:459.  Gn.  19,  p.  369; 
2$,  pp.  175,  182;  59,  p.  59;  65,  p.  431.  Gt.  45,  p.  ^ 
203  ;  58,  p.  443. — Handsome  hardy  pine  of  slow 
growth  and  symmetrical  habit  when  young.  The 
large  seeds  are  eaten.  Var.  columnaris,  Deism.,  is  a 
form  of  narrow,  columnar  habit.  G.W.  2,  p.  209. 
Var.  compacts,  Beissn.,  is  compact  and  conical  in 
habit.  Var.  sibirica,  Loud.  (P.  siblrica,  Mayr),  has 
shorter  Ivs.  and  longer  cones,  and  is  of  narrower 
habit  and  more  vigorous  growth.  N.  Russia  and 
Siberia.  Var.  pdmila,  Fall.  See  P.  pumila  in  suppl. 
list. 

2.  koraiensis,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  (P.  mandshtirica,  Rupr.). 

"lowish 


cylindric,  chestnut-brown:  Ivs.  slender  and  thin, 
3-6  in.  long,  serrulate,  bright  green:  cones  pcduncled, 
oblong-conical,  4-6  or  sometimes  8  in.  long,  yellowish 
brown;  scales  obovate,  appressed,  much  thickened  in 
the  middle,  with  large  broadly  rhombic  apophysis  and 
small  obtuse  thickened  umbo  often  slightly  recurved; 
seeds  pale  reddish  brown,  ovoid,  compressed,  Hin.  long, 


i  I  / 


tree,  to  100  ft.:  branchlets  with  yelh 
esconce:  winter  buds  oblong-ovate,  acumi- 
nate, dark  chestnut-brown:  Ivs.  straight,  dark  green 
and  glossy  on  the  back,  bluish  white  on  the  inner  sides, 
2.4-1  in.  long:  cones  almost  sessile,  conic-oblong, 
yellowish  brown,  4-6  in.  long;  scales  rhombic-obovate, 


with  recurved  obtuse  apex;  seed  over  Vjin.  long,  bi 

Japan,  Korea.  S.Z.  2:116.  Gng.  6:1. 
25:35.    S.I.F.  1:2.— In  cult,  of  slow 
forming  a  rather  dense,  broad  pyramid,  with 
foliage.   One  of  the  best  hardy  pines  for 


F.E. 


Group  2.  Fi.exii.es. 

3.  Armindi,  Franch.  (P.  acipionif&rmia,  Mast.  P. 
\t osier xi&na,  Hayata).  Tree,  to  60  ft.,  with  wide-spread- 
ing horizontal  branches:  branchlets  glabrous:  winter 


(XX).  No.  4. 


(X)«>.  No.  a. 

with  a  sharp  edge  all  around.  Cent,  and  W.  China. 
D  M.  8317.  G.C.  III.  33:34  (as  P.  koraiensis),  66. 
R.II.  1910.  p.  425. — A  handsome  pine  which  has  proved 
hardy  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum. 

4.  flerilU,  James.  Limber  Pine.  Fig.  2962.  Tree  to 
60,  occasionally  to  80  ft.,  with  stout  horizontal  branches 
forming  a  narrow  open  pyramid,  in  old  age  with  low, 
broad,  round-topped  head :  winter  buds  broadly  ovate, 
slcnder-|)ointed :  Ivs.  rigid,  acute,  dark  green,  1H~3  m- 
long:  cones  short-stalked,  ovate  to  cylindrio-ovate, 
light  brown,  3-6,  rarely  10  in.  long;  scales  rounded  at 
the  apex,  tipped  with  an  obtuse,  dark  umbo,  the  lower 
ones  elongated  and  reflcxedj  seeds  dark  brown,  mottled 
with  black,  Ji-H'n-  'on(?.  narrow  wing.  Alberta  to 
Calif,  and  New  Mex.  S.S.  11:546,547.  G.F.  10:165. 
D  M.  8167.  M.D.  1901:49.  F.E.  29:47.— Hardy  pine 
of  slow  growth ;  seems  to  be  best  adapted  for  ornamen- 
tal planting  on  rocky  slopes.  Var.  reflexa,  Engelm.  (P. 
refltxa,  Engelm.  P.'strobifdrmis,  Sudw.,  not  Engelm.). 
Tree,  to  100  ft.:  Ivs.  slender,  to  4  in.  long,  entire  or 
remotely  serrulate:  cones  5-9  in.  long,  on  longer  stalks, 
with  often  thin  reflexed  scales.  Ariz.  S.S.  11:544,  545. 
Var.  ilbo-variegata,  Schwerin.  Has  many  of  Ivs.  white. 

Group  3.  bi. 

5.  parviflura,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  Tree,  to  80  ft.,  of  dense, 
pyramidal  habit,  with  slender,  horizontal  branches: 
Branchlets  light  greenish  brown,  puberulous:  Ivs. 
crowded,  rather  stiff,  usually  twisted,  forming  bnish- 
likc  tufts  at  the  end  of  the  branchlets,  bluish  green, 
H  \li  in.  long:  cones  ovate  or  oblong-ovate,  almost 
sessile,  reddish  brown,  2-3  in.  long;  seeds  dark  brown, 
hardly  J^in.  long,  with  short  wing.  Japan.  S.Z.  2:115. 
S.I.F.  2:2.  A.G.  14:212.— Hardy  and  very  ornamen- 
tal pine,  bearing  numerous  decorative  cones  when 
older.  Cult,  plants  are  often  grafted  and  assume  a  more 
irregular  habit.  In  Japan  it  is  often  cult,  in  pots  and 
dwarfed.  Var.  glauca,  Beissn.  With  bluish  green  Ivs. 
The  wild  form  with  somewhat  longer  Ivs.,  longer  cones 
and  seeds  with  longer  wings  has  been  described  as  P. 
■pentaphyUa,  Mayr. 

6.  Pefl.ce,  Griseb.  (P.  excilsa  var.  Peitee,  Deism.). 
AttainB  50  ft.,  with  ascending  short  branches  forming 
a  narrow  dense  pyramid :  branchlets  greenish,  glabrous, 
not  glaucous:  winter  buds  ovate:  Ivs.  straight,  bluish 
green,  3-4  in.  long:  cones  short-stalked,  cylindric,  3V£-6 
in.  long,  with  obovate  scales;  seed  4  lines  long.  S.E. 
Eu.   Gn.  76,  p.  613— An  ornamental  hardy  pine  of 
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,  regular  habit  and  slow  growth; 
f onus  a  narrower  and  denser  pyramid  than 
the  white  pine  (P.  Strobus). 

7.  excels*,  Wall.  (P.  nepalinais, 
Chambr.).  Attains  150  ft.,  with  spreading 
and  slightly  ascending  branches  forming  a 
broad  open  pyramid:  branchlets  greenish, 
glabrous,  glaucous:  winter  buds  cylindrio- 
obovate,  acute:  Ivs.  slender,  flaccid,  droop- 
ing, grayish  or  bluish  green,  6-8  in.  long: 
cones  cylindric  on  1-2- in. -long  stalks,  6-10 
in.  long;  seeds  brown,  4  lines  long.  Himal- 
ayas. Gn.  31,  p.  195.  A.G.  19:149.  F.E. 
13:664  (pi.  8);  33:113.  Gn.M.  6:290. 
M.D.G.  1903:185.  — Handsome  tree,  of 
somewhat  loose  habit,  with  graceful  pen- 
as  far  north  as  Mass. 
in  sheltered  positions. 
Yar.  zebrina,  Bailly 
(var.  varicgdta,Hort.), 
has  the  lvs.  with  a 
whitish  rone  near  the 
tip.  F.E.  31:191. 
R.H.  1889,  p.  392. 

8.  Strobus,  Linn. 
(Strdbus  Strdbus, 
Small).  White  Pine. 
Figs.  2958, 2963, 2964. 
Attains  100,  occasion- 
ally 150  ft.,  with 
horizontal  branches  in 
regular  whorls  form- 
ing a  symmetrical 
open  pyramid;  in  old 
age  the  head  is  usu- 
ally broad  and  open 
and  often  very  pictur- 
esque: branchlets 
greenish  or  light 
greenish  brown,  gla- 
brous or  slightly 
puberulous :  winter 
,,  acuminate:  lvs.  soft,  bluish 
green,  2-i  in.  long  (or  3V$-5):  cones  on 
stalks  H-l  in.  long,  cylindric.  slender, 
often  curved,  2-4  in.  long,  with  oblong- 
obovate  scales;  seed  red-brown,  mottled 
with  black,  3  lines  long.  Newfoundland  to 
Man.,  south  to  Ga.,  111.  and  Iowa.  S.S. 
11:538,539.  A.G.  12:645;  13:1.  Gn.  30, 
p.  404.  F.E.  15:340.  C.L.A.  11 :310.  H. 
W.  1:9,  pp.  183-5.— Very  valuable  orna- 
mental hardy  pine  of  rapid  growth,  sym- 
metrical when  young,  picturesque  in  old 
age:  no  tree  is  better  adapted  to  break  up 
the  monotonous  sky-line  of  plantations  in 
northern  parks,  There  are  a  number  of 
gardens  forms  occasionally  cult.  Var.  Alba, 
Loud.  (var.  nivca,  Carr.).  Low  form  of 
irregular  habit,  with  almost  silvery  white 
foliage.  Var.  aurea,  Carr.  With  yellow 
foliage.  Var.  glauca,  Beissn.  With  light 
bluish  green  foliage.  Var.  brevifdlia,  Loud, 
(var.  nhna.  Knight.  Var.  pygm£at  Hort.). 
Dwarf,  compact,  round  bush,  with  short 
lvs.  F.E.  20:788  (pi.  112);  29:569.  Gt. 
02,  p.  435.  Gn.  M.  2:23.  Var.  fastigiata, 
Beissn.  (var.  pyramidalis,  Hort.).  With 
ascending  branches,  of  narrow  pyramidal 
or  columnar  habit.  Var.  pro  strata,  Arb. 
Kew.  Dwarf,  procumbent  form,  diffuse 
and  trailing  on  the  ground.  Var.  umbrac- 
ulifera,  Knight.  Dwarf,  flat-topped  bush, 
with  short  lvs.  R.H.  18t59.  p.  38.  There 
arc  also  forms  with  variegated  foliage. 


buds  ovate, 


9.  montfcola,  Don.  Mountain  Wb 
Pine.  Tree,  to  100  or  occasionally  150  ft., 
with  slender,  spreading,  somewhat  pendu- 
lous branches  forming  a  narrow  open 
pyramid:  branchlets  puberulous,  yellow- 
ish or  reddish  brown:  winter  buds  ovate, 
acute:  lvs.  stiff,  bluish  green  and  glaucous, 
1H-4  in.  long,  with  few  inconspicuous 
or  no  lines  on  the  back:  cones  short- 
pedunclcd,  cylindric,  slender,  slight  ly 
curved,  5-11  in.  long,  yellowish  brown; 
scales  pointed  by  the  slightly  thickened 
umbo;  seed  red-brown,  mottled  with  black, 
Hin.  long.  Brit.  Col.  to  Idaho  and  Calif. 
8.8.11:540,541.  G.F.5:5,7.  R.H.  1869, 
p.  126  (as  P.  Groetelieri).  F.E.  31 :293.— 
Similar  to  P.  Strobus,  but  forming  a  some- 
what narrower,  more  slender  pyramid; 
hardy  as  far  north  as  Mass. 

10.  Lambertilna,  Douglas.  Sugar 
Pine.  Fig.  2965.  Tree,  to  200  or  220  ft., 
with  spreading  somewhat  pendulous 
branches  forming  a  narrow  open  pyramid; 
old  trees  usually  with  flat-topped  wide- 
spreading  open  head:  branchlets  brown, 
pubescent:  winter  buds  oblong-obovate, 
apiculate:  lvs.  stout,  sharply  pointed, 
dark  bluish  green,  3-4  in.  long,  with  con- 
spicuous white  lines  on  the  back:  cones 
on  peduncles  2-3}^  in.  long,  cylindric, 
often  slightly  curved,  light  brown,  lustrous, 
10-20  in.  long;  seed  about  ]^m.  long,  dark 
brown  or  nearly  black.  Ore.  to  Mex.  S.S. 
11:542,  543.  Gn.  31,  pp.  152,  153.  G.C. 
II.  23:11;  III.  1:769.  F.S.R.  1,  p.  129. 
M.D.G.  1905:126.  G.W.  8,  p.  617  — One 
of  the  tallest  trees  of  the  Pacific  Coast ;  in 
the  eastern  states  it  is  hardy  as  far  north 
as  Mass.,  but  grows  slowly;  has  handsome 
dark  foliage. 

11.  Ayacahftite,  Ehrenb.  (P.  BonapdrUa, 
Roezl.  P.  Don-Pbdrii,  Roeil.  P.  Loxido- 
nidna,  Gord.).  Tree,  to  100  ft.,  with 
spreading,  slender  branches:  branchlets 
yellowish  brown,  finely  pubescent:  lvs. 
Blender  and  somewhat  pendulous,  bluish 
green,  4—6  in.  long:  cones  short-stalked, 
cylindric-conical,  gradually  narrowed 
toward  the  apex,  often  slightly  curved, 
brownish  yellow,  9-15  in.  long;  seeds  about 
•$in.  long,  gray -brown,  mottled  dark 
brown.  N.  Mex.  G.C.  II.  18:493;  111. 
20:751,753.  Gn.  25,  pp.  192,  193.  C.L.A. 
7:361. —  Handsome  tree,  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  white  pine,  but  foliage  more 
slender,  csj>eeialry  ornamental  with  its 
large  cones.  Not  hardy  N. 


irn.  P 


II.  PARACEMBRA. 

Group  4.  Cembkoides. 

12.  Parry  in  a,  Engelm.,  not  Gord.  (P. 
ouadrifdlia,  Sudw.).  NltPine.  Pinnon. 
Tree,  to  40  ft.,  with  stout,  spreading 
branches,  forming  a  regular  pyramid,  but 
in  old  age  usually  round-topped  and  irreg- 
ular: branchlets  puberulous,  light  grayish, 
brown:  Ivs.  3-5,  usually  4,  rigid,  incurved, 
pale  glaucous  green,  1J^-1*4  m.  long: 
cone  subglobose,  1  J-j-2  in.  broad,  chest- 
nut-brown, lustrous;  apophysis  thick, 
pyramidal,  conspicuously  Keeled;  umbo 
with  minute  recurved  prickle;  seed  about 
'vn.  long  Calif.  S.S.  11  549.  M.D.G. 
1903:97.-Not  hardy  N. 
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13.  cembroides,  Zuec.  (P.  ostemptrma,  Engelm.). 
Small  tiw,  usually  not  over  20  ft.,  with,  stout  spreading 
branches  forming  a  round-topped  head:  branchlets 
dark  orange,  pubescent  at  first:  lvs.  usually  3,  some- 
times 2,  slender,  dark  green,  with  stoma ta  on  all  3 
faces,  much  incurved,  1-2  in.  long:  cone  subglohooe, 
1-2  in.  broad;  apophysis  pyramidal,  strongly  keeled, 
lustrous  brown,  with  broad  obtuse  umbo:  seeds  oblong- 
obovate,  H-?iin.  long,  dark  brown,  with  very  narrow 
wing.  Arix.  to  Low.  Calif,  and  N.  Mex.  BJL  11:550. 
G.F.  4:353.  ¥J&.  4,  p.  325b. — A  Blow-growing  densely 
branched  pine;  tender.  By  some  authors  the  preced- 
ing and  the  two  following  species  arc  referred  to  this 
species  as  simple  variations  in  the  number  of  lvs. 

14.  edalis,  Engelm.  (Cary&pUya  editlin,  Small). 
Xirr  Five.  Fig.  2966.  Small  tree,  10-20  or  occasion- 
ally to  40  ft.,  with  horizontal  branches,  bushy  when 
young,  with  low,  round-topped  head  in  old  age:  branch- 
lets  light  yellowish  brown,  puberulous  at  first:  lvs.  2^3, 
rigid,  dark  green,  %-\\$  in.  long:  cones  almost  sessile, 
broadly  ovate,  greenish  yellow,  lustrous,  about  1H 
in.  long;  apophysis  pyramidal,  strongly  keeled;  umbo 
with  minute  recur\'ed  tip;  seed  ^in.  long,  with  narrow 
wing  remaining  attached  to  the  scale.  Colo,  to  N.  Mex. 
and  Texas.  8.8.11:552.  F.E.  29:205.— Hardy  as 
far  north  as  Mass.,  forming  a  slow-growing  and  com- 
pact bush.  The  seeds  are  an  important  article  of  food 
among  the  Indians.  Var.  Albo-varicgata,  Ilort.,  has 
white  lvs.  mixed  with  the  green  ones. 

15.  monophylla,  Torr.  &  Frem.  (P.  FremontiAna, 
End!.).  Tree,  15-20,  occasionally  to  50  ft.,  similar  to 
the  preceding:  branchlets  light  orange,  glabrous:  lvs. 
usually  solitary,  sometimes  2,  terete,  rigid,  spinescont, 
glaucous  green,  ?J-1J4  in.  long:  cones  broadly  ovate, 
light  brown,  1^-2  in.  long;  apophysis  depressed-pyram- 
idal, ridged,  the  flattened  umbo  with  a  minute  in- 
curved tip;  seed  ^in.  long.  Calif,  to  Colo,  and  Ariz. 
8  8.  11:551.  G.C.  II.  20:44;  26: 137.— Of  slow  growth, 
hardy  as  far  north  as  Mass.  The  solitary  If.  has  been 
believed  to  consist  of  2  connate  ones,  but  this  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  case,  as  the  solitary  fibro-vascular  bun- 
dle plainly  shows. 


Group  5.  Geraroiana. 

16.  Bunge&na,  Zucc.  Lace-Bark  Pine.  White- 
Bark  Pine.  Tree,  to  80  or  100  ft  .,  with  long  and  slen- 
der branches:  bark  flaky,  light  gray:  young  branches 
grayish  green,  glabrous:  lvs.  rigid,  acute,  light  green, 
2—4  in.  long:  cones  almost  sessile,  conic-ovate,  light 
yellowish  brown,  2-3  in.  long;  apophysis  much  broader 
than  high,  ridged,  with  a  triangular  pointed  and 
recurved  umbo;  seed  dark  brown,  with  narrow  wing, 
H-Wm  long.    N.  W.  China.    B.M.  8240.   G.C.  II. 


18:9. — Hardy  slow-growing  tree  of  bushy  habit  in 
cult,  and  with  rather  sparse  light  green  foliage. 

Group  6.  Bawourian*. 

17.  Balfouriina,  Jeffrey.  Foxtail  Pine  Tree,  to 
40,  occasionally  90  ft.,  narrow-pyramidal  when  voung, 
irregular  and  open  in  old  age:  branchlets  dark  brown, 


)  at  first:  lvs.  crowded,  incurved  and  pressed 
against  the  branches,  rigid,  acute,  dark  green  on  the 
back,  with  conspicuous  white  lines  inside,  1-1 H  in. 
long,  remaining  for  10-12  years  on  the  branches:  cones 

Kndulous,  subcylindric,  dark  purplish  brown,  \\  • :  ;'.  in. 
ng;  apophysis  flattened,  the  concave  oblong  umbo 
with  minute  incurved  prickle;  seed  1  .in.  long.  Calif. 
S.S.  11:553— Not  hardy  N. 

18.  arista ta,  Engelm.  (P.  BaljouriAna  var.  aristAta, 
Engelm.).  Hickory  Pine.  Foxtail  Pine.  Bushy  tree, 
occasionally  to  50  ft.,  sometimes  a  semi-prostrate 
shrub:  branchlets  light  orange  and  almost  glabrous:  lvs. 
Btout  or  slender,  dark  green,  1-1 H  in.  long,  with  white 


lines  inside:  cones  cylindric-ovate,  3-3 }■$  in.  long; 
apophysis  elevated;  umbo  with  a  slender  incurved 
spine  to  J  4  in.  long;  seed  hin.  long.  Calif,  to  Utah  and 
Ariz.  S.S.  11:554.  G.C.  III.  20:719.  M.D.  1904,  p. 
49  (pi.  5).— Hardy  as  far  north  as  Mass.;  in  cult, 
usually  a  handsome  low,  bushy  shrub  of  distinct  habit: 
lvs.  often  sprinkled  with  resinous  dots. 


Section  III.  PARAPIN ASTER. 
Group  7.  Pine.e. 

19.  Plnea,  Linn.  Stone  Pint.   Tree,  to  80  ft.,  with 
mg,  horizontally  spreading  branches  forming  in  older 

trees  a  broad,  flat-topped  head:  branchlets  pale  brown: 
buds  with  revolute  scales,  oblong-ovate,  not  resinous: 
lvs.  rigid,  acute,  bright  green,  5-8  in.  long:  cones  broadly 
ovate,  chestnut-brown,  4-5  in.  long;  apophvsis 
depressed-pyramidal,  radiately  ridged;  umbo  flat, 
obtuse;  seed  reddish  brown,  *4in.  long,  edible.  S.  Eu. 
G.C.  II.  20:45;  III.  4:604.  605.  Gn.  27,  pp.  245  7; 
50,  p.  460-  76,  p.  648.  H.W.  1,  pp.  170,  171.  F.S.R. 
2,  p.  274.  J.H.  III.  68:447.— Tree  of  picturesque  habit, 
with  a  trunk  usually  destitute  of  branches  for  a  con- 
siderable height  and  with  a  wide-spreading  parasol- 
like head.  Not  hardy  N.;  in  wanner  regions  often 
cult,  for  its  edible  seeds. 

Group  8.  LoNGrroij.B. 

20.  canadensis,  C.  Smith.  Tree,  to  80  ft,  with  slender 
branches  forming  a  broad,  round-topjied  head:  branch- 
ets  yellowish:  lvs.  slender,  spreading  and  pendulous 
light  green  and  lustrous,  9-12  in.  long,  with  medial 
resin-ducts:  cones  rvlindric-ovate,  4-8  in.  long:  apophv- 
sis low-pyramidal,  irregularly  4-sided,  light  brown  and 
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glossy,  with  obtuse  umbo;  seed  J^in.  long.  Canary  Isls. 
G.C.  III.  3:721.— Handsome  pine  cult,  in  Calif.,  where 
it  does  very  well  and  grows  faster  than  the  native  P. 
radiata,  even  in  very  rocky  and  dry  locations;  in  colder 
regions  grown  sometimes  in  the  greenhouse. 

21.  longifdlia,  Roxbg.  (P.  lidxburghii,  Sarg.).  Tree, 
to  100  ft.  or  more,  with  round -topped  symmetrical 


head:  branchlets  light  yellow-brown:  winter  buds 
oblong,  light  chestnut-brown,  not  resinous:  lvs.  slen- 
der, pendulous,  light  green,  8-12  in.  long,  with  external 
resin-ducts:  cones  short-stalked,  conic-ovate,  4-7  in. 
long;  apophysis  elongated-pyramidal,  compressed,  more 
or  less  recurved;  umbo  obtuse;  seed  ?4-l  in.  long. 
Himalayas. — Important  forest  tree  in  its  native  coun- 
try. Not  hardy  N..  but  cult,  in  Calif.  Very  decorative 
as  a  young  plant,  with  its  long  drooping  light  green 
foliage. 

Section  IV.  PINASTER. 
Group  9.  Laricioves. 

22.  densifl&ra,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  Japanese  Red  Pine. 
Tree,  to  100  ft.,  with  spreading  branches  forming  an 
irregular,  rather  broad  head :  branchlets  orange-yellow, 
bloomy:  buds  oblong-ovate,  chestnut-brown:  Ivb. 
slender,  acute,  bright  bluish  green,  in.  long: 
cones  short-stalke<l,  conic-ovate  to  oblong,  grayish 
brown,  somewhat  oblique  at  the  base,  about  2  in.  long; 
apophysis  flattened  and  slightly  ridged,  those  near 
the  base  sometimes  elongated;  umbo  small,  with  a 
short  prickle  or  obtuse;  seed  grayish  yellow,  }^in.  long. 
Japan.  S.Z.  2:112.  S.I.F.  1:1.  Gn.M.  2:22. — Orna- 
mental hardy  tree,  rapidly  growing  when  young,  often 
very  picturesque  when  older.  Many  garden  forms  are 
cult,  in  Japan,  several  of  them  with  variegated  lvs. 
The  best  are  perhaps  var.  umbracuhf  era.  Mayr,  a  low 
form  with  horizontally  spreading  branches  forming  a 
flat  head;  var.  pendula,  Mavr,  with  pendulous  branches; 
var.  aurea,  Mayr,  with  yellow  foliage;  var.  albo-termi- 
nlta,  Mayr,  with  the  tips  of  the  lvs.  yellowish  white, 
and  var.  Oculus-dracdnis,  Mayr,  like  var.  variegata, 
Mavr,  similar  to  the  varieties,  of  the  same  name  under 
P.  Thunbergii,   (No.  28.) 

23.  Massoniana,  Lamb.  Tree,  to  80  ft.,  with  slender, 
spreading  branches:  branchlets  yellowish  brown:  lvs. 
very  slender  and  thin,  light  green,  5-8  in.  long:  cones 
oblong-ovate  or  ovate,  dull  brown,  2-3  in.  long; 
apophysis  flattened,  slightly  keeled,  with  a  small,  flat, 
unarmed  umbo;  seed  1  jin.  long.  China. — Not  hardy 
N.  and  rarely  cult.  Often  confounded  with  P.  mncniria 
and  P.  denxiflara. 

24.  resindsa,  Ait.  Red  Pike.  Norway  Pine.  Tree, 
to  70,  occasionally  to  l.TO  ft.,  with  stout  spreading  and 
sometimes  pendulous  branches  forming  a  broad  pyram- 
idal head  when  voung  and  an  open  round-topped  one 
in  old  age:  branchlets  orange-color:  buds  ovate,  acumi- 
nate, light  brown,  resinous:  lvs.  slender  and  flexible, 
acute,  dark  green  and  lustrous,  4-6  in.  long:  cones  suh- 
seasilc,  conic-ovate,  light  brown,  \}{r2l'>  in.  long; 
apophysis  flattened,  conspicuously  keeled,  obtuse,  with 
small  dark  unarmed  umlw;  seeds  dark  brown.  1  sin. 
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long.  Newfoundland  to  Man.,  south  to  Pa.  and  Minn. 
8.8.11:550,551.  A.G.  12:645.  C.L.A.  11 :310.— One 
of  the  most  ornamental  pines  for  northern  parks,  quite 
hardy  and  of  vigorous  growth.  Lumber  tree. 

25.  sylvestris,  Linn.  Scotch  or  Scots  Pink.  Fig. 
2967.  Tree,  to  70,  or  occasionally  120  ft.,  with  spread- 
ing, often  somewhat  pendulous  branches,  pyramidal 
when  young,  with  broad  and  round-topped  often  pic- 
turesque head  in  old  age:  branchlets  dull  grayish  vel- 
low:  winter-buds  oblong  ovate,  brown,  resinous:  lvs. 
rigid,  acute,  twisted,  bluish  green,  1 1 7- .'5  in.  long:  cones 
short-stalked,  conic-oblong,  grayish  or  reddish  brown, 
lJ4-2j<<!  in.  long;  apophysis  little  thickened,  slightly 
keeled,  only  those  near  the  base  elongated;  umbo  small, 
obtuse;  seed  dark  gray,  }  ,,tn.  long.  Ku.  to  W.  and  N. 
Asia,  Gn.  36,  p.  167;  38,  p.  455;  49,  p.  296.  H.W 
1:4,  pp.  121-6.  F.E.  29:157.  G.C.  111.34:298.  F.S.R. 
1.  p.  16.— One  of  the  most  important  timber  trees  of 
Eu.  It  is  quite  hardy,  but  has  little  to  recommend  it  as 
an  ornamental  tree.  Several  geographical  and  garden 
forms  have  been  distinguished.  Var.  argentea,  Stev. 
Foliage  light  bluish  green,  with  silvery  hue.  Var.  aorea, 
Beissn.,  with  the  young  lvs.  golden  yellow.  F.E.  13:972 
(pi.  14).  Var.  nfvea,  Schwerin.  Lvs.  a  dirty  greenish 
white.  Var.  Beissneriana.  Schwerin.  Lvs.  green  at  first, 
changing  to  golden  yellow  in  summer.  Var.  colum- 
naris  compacts,  Bailly.  Slow-growing,  dense,  columnar 
form.  R.H.  1889,  p.  393.  Var.  fastigiata,  Carr.  (var. 
pyramidAlui,  Hort.).  Of  pyramidal  habit.  Var.  virgata, 
Casp.  Sparingly  branched  form  with  long  flagellate 
branches.  H.W.  1,  p.  126.  Var.  crispata,  Schwerin.  Lvs. 
curved  in  different  directions,  having  a  crisp  appearance. 
Var.  pendula,  Beissn.  With  pendulous  branches.  Var. 
pumila,  Beissn.  Dwarf  globose  bush.  Besides  these 
varieties  a  number  of  geographical  races  have  been 
distinguished  which  differ  chiefly  in  habit,  growth,  ami 
hardiness  and  are  more  of  silvicultural  than  of  horti- 
cultural interest.  The  best  known  are  var.  rigensis, 


2460.  Austrian  ptae.-Piirat  sign  VW.  aostritta  (XK).  No.  77. 

Ixnid.,  with  a  straight  tall  at.;  var.  lapponica.  Fries 
(P.  lappdnica,  Mayr).  A  pyramidal  form  of  slow 
growth :  lvs.  broader  and  shorter,  remaining  green  on  the 
branches  for  4-7  years:  cones  more  yellowish.  N.  Eu. 
Var.  engadinensis,  Heer.  A  slow-growing  pyramidal 
form  with  thick  and  rigid  lvs.  1-1  4  in.  long  and  gray- 
ish green.  Tyrol. 
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26.  montina,  Mill.  Swiss  Mountain  Pine.  Very 
variable  in  habit,  usually  low,  often  prostrate  shrub, 
sometimes  pyramidal  tree  to  40  ft.,  similar  to  the  pre- 
ceding*, branchlets  usually  of  darker,  brownish  color: 
lvs.  bright  green,  acutish,  stout,  crowded.  in. 

i  ovate  or  conic-ovate.  in.  long;  apo- 

physis often  pyramidal; 
umbo  light  gray,  sur- 
rounded by  a  blackish 
ring.  An  anatomical 
character  in  the  lvs.  to 
distinguish  this  species 
from  the  preceding  is 
found  in  the  cells  of  the 
epidermis  which  are  of 
nearly  equal  diam.  with 
a  dot-like  central  space 
in  P.  trylvestru,  but  in 
this  species  are  much 
higher  than  broad  with 
a  dash-like  central  space. 
Mte.  of  Cent.  Eu.  Gn. 
30,  p.  225.  Mn.  5,  p.  49. 
H.W.  1:5,  pp.  140-3. 
M.D.  1912,  pp.  141-8. 
G.W.  l,p.  351.— Hand- 
some hardy  low  shrub 
with  ascending  branches 
densely  clothed  with 
bright  green  foliage; 
ornamental  as  single 
specimens  or  for  cover- 
ing rocky  slopes  and  as 
undergrowth  in  open 
woods.  A  very  variable  species  which  has  been  divided 
according  to  the  cones  into  the  following  3  varieties 
or  subspecies:  Var.  uncinate,  Willk.  (including  vars. 
roxtrata  and  rotundata,  Ant.,  var.  arbbrea,  Tubcuf). 
Cone  very  oblique,  usually  dctlexed;  apophysis  pyram- 
idal, with  often  reflcxed  umbo.  Often  arborescent. 
Var.  pumOio,  Willk.  (P.  pumilio,  Hacnke.  P.  earpdtica, 
Hort.,  var.  Jruii-xrens  crrcta,  Tubeuf).  Cone  regular, 
subgloboae  to  ovate,  before  maturity  glaucous  and 
usually  violet-purple,  ripe  yellowish  or  dark  brown. 
Usually  shrubby  and  upright.  Var.  Mughus,  Willk. 
(P.  Miiahwi,  Scop.,  var.  pros'rita  Tubcuf).  Fig.  2968. 
Cone  regular,  conical  or  conic-oval,  with  usually  prickly 
umbos,  not  bloomy,  yellowish  brown  before  ri|>ening. 
cinnamon-brown  when  ripe.  Usually  shrubby  and 
Go.  M.  2:23.  Var.  anreo-variegata,  Schwerin, 
i  of  lvs.  golden  yellow.  Var.  gracilis,  Schwerin, 
is  a  regular  pyramidal  form  with  lvs.  1-1  ii  in.  long. 
M.D.  1900,  p.  193. 

27.  nigra,  Arnold  (P.  Laricio,  Poir.). 
Pine.  Tree,  to  100  or  occasionally  150  ft.,  with  i 


F.S.R.  3,  p.  10.   F.E.  18:376 


477;  38,  p.  113. 
(pi.  84).  G.W.  15,  p.  466,   H.W.  1:6,  pp.  148^51. 


spreading  branches  in  regular  whorls  forming  a  sym- 
metrical pyramid,  in  old  age  sometimes  broad  and  flat- 
topped  :  branchlets  usually  light  brown :  buds  ovate  or 
oblong-ovate,  light  brown,  resinous:  lvs.  stiff,  acute, 
dark  green,  3-6 >•£  in.  long:  cones  sessile,  ovate,  ycllow- 
y,  usually  2-3 H  in.  long;  apophysis 
depressed,  conspicuously  keeled; 
umbo  flattened,  obtuse  or  with  a 
very  short  prickle;  seeds  gray,  ^in. 
lon$.  S.  Eu.  to  W.  Asia— Very 
variable  and  usually  the  following 
geographical  varieties  are  distin- 
guished: Var.  austrlaca,  Schncid.  (P. 
Isiricio  var.  austriaca,  Endl.  P. 
uuxMaca,  I  loss.  P.  nigrican*,  Hort.). 
Fig.  2969.  Tall  tree,  with  dark  gray 
bark,  broadly  ovate  bead  and  very 
dark  green,  rigid  lvs.  3—1  in.  long: 
branchlets  grayish  or  yellowish 
2971.  Pinui  *•«••]»  brown.  S.E.  Eu.,  from  Austria  to 
<XH'-  No.  33.     Dalmatia  and  Rumania.  Gn.  19, 


Mn.  10,  p.  170.  R.H'.  189-1.  p.  271.  Var."  Pallasilna, 
Schneid.  (P.  Pallasiana,  Lamb.).  Crimean  Pine. 
Tall  tree,  with  long  and  stout  branches:  lvs.  dark 
green  and  glossy:  cones  light  brown,  about  4  in.  long. 
W.  Asia.  G.C.  11.20:785  ;  21:481.  Var.  calabrica, 
Schneid.  (P.  Laricio  calabrica,  DcLim.).  Calabriam 
Pine.  Tall  tree,  with  shorter  ascending  branches 
forming  a  narrower,  less  dense  head:  lvs.  of  lighter 
green:  branchlets  light  brown.  Italy,  Sicily.  Var. 
pindica,  Rehd.  (P.  Ijaricio  pindica,  Mast.  P.  pindica, 
Fbrmanek).  Lvs.  pale  green,  about  5  in.  long:  cones 
about  3  in.  long  with  convex  apophysis  and  small 
obtuse  umbo.  Thessaly.  G.C.  III.  31 :304.  Var.  leuco- 
dermis,  Rehd.  (P.  leucodermi*,  Ant.).  Pyramidal  tree: 
bark  light  gray,  broken  into  angular  plates:  lvs.  dark 
green,  2-4  in.  long:  cones  oblong-ovate,  light  grayish 
brown,  dull,  about  3  in.  long.  S.  E.  Eu.  H.W .  1,  p. 
158-61.  Var.  Poiretiaoa,  Schneid.  (P.  Laricio,  Poir.  P. 
laricio  corsicana,  Hort.).  Corsican  Pine.  Tall  tree,  to 


2972.  Sofdllngs  and  young  plant  oi  Pinus  pituftrU.  N  j  it 

150  ft.,  with  shorter  ascending  branches  forming  a  nar- 
rower head:  bark  gray:  branchlets  reddish  brown:  lvs. 
lighter  green,  4-6  in.  long.  Corsica.  R.H.  1897,  pp.  355, 
357.  F.S.R.  1,  p.  33.  Gn.  27,  p.  321 ;  29,  p.  104;  36,  p. 
523;  52,  p.  219.  G.C.  11.21:15;  HI.  4:693,  705.  Var. 
tenuifdlia,  Schneid.  (P.  Ijaricio  tenuifdlia,  Pari.  P. 
Sdlzmannii,  Dun.  P.  monnpelicnjti*,  Salzmann.  P. 
pyrenaica,  Lapeyr.  P.  cebenninM*,  Hort.  P.  horizon- 
Mis,  Hort.).  Tree,  to  60  ft. :  branchlets  orange-colored : 
Ivb.  slender,  to  *>'  •  in.  long:  cones  small,  about  2  in. 
long.  Of  the  horticultural  varieties  may  be  mentioned 
var.  pendula,  Rehd.  (P.  Laricio  pendula,  Beiasn.); 
var.  pyemtfea,  Rehd.  (P.  Laricio  pygmjra,  Rauch),  a 
dwarf  dense  bushy  form;  var.  prostrata,  Rehd.  (P.  L, 
prostrdln,  Beissn.),  of  prostrate  habit,  and  var.  Mdseri, 
Rehd.  (P.  L.  Mbneri,  Moaer),  compact  and  dwarf, 
needles  turning  golden  yellow  in  winter. — The  var.  niw- 
triaca  is  hardy  N"  .  the  others  are  at  least  hardy  as  far 
north  as  Mass.  Tboy  are  of  rapid  growth  and  conspic- 
uous by  their  large,  dark  green  foliage.  Var.  Unuifolia 
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is  especially  very  handsome  as  a  young  plant,  with  its 
long,  dense  Ivs. 

28.  Thunbergii,  Pari.  (P.  Masaoniana,  Sieb.  &  Zuco., 
not  Lamb.).  Japanese  Black  Pine.  Tree,  to  100  ft., 
or  occasionally  120  ft.,  with  spreading,  often  somewhat 
pendulous  branches,  forming  a  broad,  pyramidal  bead: 


Group  10.  Aobtrales. 


(XH).  No.  34. 


branchlets  orange-yellow,  the  winter  buds  oblong, 
grayish  or  silvery  white:  ivs.  stiff,  sharply  pointed, 
bright  green,  3— iy£  in.  long:  cones  short-stalked,  conic- 
ovate,  grayish  brown,  2-3  in.  long;  apophysis  flattened, 
with  small,  depressed  umbo,  obtuse  or  with  a  minute 
prickle;  seed  grayish  brown,  }4in.  long.  Japan.  G.C. 
11.23:345.  8.Z.  2:113.  S.I.F.  1:1.— Handsome  tree 
and  hardy  N.  Several  horticultural  varieties  have  been 

8tro.  from  Japan:  one  of  the  most  distinct  is  var. 
culus-dracdnis,  Mayr,  each  If.  being  marked  with  2 
yellow  bands  and  therefore  the  tufts  of  the  lvs.  at  the 
end  of  the  branches,  if  seen  from  above,  show  alternate 
yellow  and  green  rings,  hence  the  name  Oculxia-draconis 
(dragon-eye).  Var.  vartegata,  Hort.,  has  the  lvs.  partly 
yellow  or  occasionally  wholly 
yellowish  white.  There  are  also 
similar  forms  in  P.  densifiora, 
which  may  be  distinguished  by 
the  brown  color  of  the  winter 
buds. 

29.  sinensis,  Lamb.  (P.  leucos- 

S6rma,  Maxim.  P.  funbbrui, 
iomar.  P.  Hinryi,  Mast.  P. 
WlUonii,  Shaw.  P.  tabulij&rmis, 
Carr.).  Tree,  to  70  ft.:  bark  of 
trunk  dark  gray,  fissured,  red 
on  the  limbs:  branchlets  pale 
orange-yellow  or  pale  grayish 
yellow,"  slightlv  bloomy  while 
voung:  winter  buds  oblong,  light 
brown,  lustrous,  slightly  or  not 
resinous :  lvs.  2-3,  of tencr  2,  stiff, 
glauccsccnt,  with  rough  margins, 
2-4  in.  long:  cones  subsessile, 
ovoid,  1  V£-2,V£  in.  long,  persist- 
ent for  several  years,  pale  yellow- 
brown;  apophysis  rhombic, 
prominently  keeled,  with  an  ob- 
tuse or  mucronate  umbo;  seeds 
brown,  mottled  or  whitish,  over 


\4'm.  long,  with  the  wing  ?iin. 
long.  Cent,  and  W.  China.  Var. 


Shaw  (P.  densdla,  Mast. 
P.  prdminetu,  Mast.).  Lvs.  3-5 
in.  long,  stifT:  cones  ovoid,  2-2  M 
in.  long,  oblique,  with  their  pos- 
terior apophysis  tumid  and 
prominent.  Var.  yunnanensis, 
Shaw  (P.  yunnanhuti*,  Franch.). 
Lvs.  oftener  3,  slender,  4-8  in. 


1. 1.  I  inc.     r  I*.  «:><u.     i  ■>.•'.-.  iu  iuu, 

ft.,  with  stout  spreading  and  often 
;  usually  ascending  at  the  ends  and 


Pinos  caribaea 

(XH>.  No.  35. 


long:  cones  2V£-3 


!  . 


i  in. 


long; 


apophysis  flat ;  umbo  small ;  seed 
with  wring  nearly  1  in.  long.  S.W. 
China.  G.C.  III.  38:22(5. 


30.  ponderdsa,  Douglas  (P.  Bcnlhami&na,  Hartw.). 
Yellow  Pine.  Bull  Pine.  Fig.  2970.  Tree,  to  150, 
occasionally  to  230  f 
pendulous  bran 
forming  a  narrow,  spire-like 
head :  branchlets  orange-brown, 
fragrant  when  broken:  winter 
buds  oblong-ovate  or  ovate, 
resinous:  lvs.  acute,  dark  green, 
5-11  in.  long:  cones  almost 
sessile,  often  in  clusters,  ovate- 
oblong,  light  reddish  or  yel- 
lowish brown  and  lustrous,  3-6 
in.  long:  apophysis  depressed- 
pyramidal  or  flattened,  with  a 
broadly  triangular  umbo  ter- 
minated by  a  stout,  usually 
recurved  prickle;  lower  scales 
with  more  elongated  apex;  seed 
J-^in.  long.  Bnt.  Col.  to  Mex., 
east  to  Neb.  and  Texas.  S.S. 
11:560,561.  G.F.  8:395.  G.C. 
111.8:557,561,569.  F.S.R.  3, 
p.  99.  M.D.G.  1905:126.— 
One  of  the  tallest  and  most  im- 
portant pines  of  the  western 
states.  Hardy  as  far  north  as 
N .  V .,  and  in  sheltered  positions 
to  Mass.  Var.  p6ndula,  H.  W. 
Sarg.,  has  drooping  branches. 
Var.  scopuldrum,  Engclm.  (P. 
Kopuldrum,  Lemm.),  is  a  geo- 
graphical variety,  smaller  in 
every  part;  usually  to  75  ft. 
high:  lvs.  5-7  in.  long,  some- 
times in  2's:  cones  smaller,  ovate.  S.  D.  to  Mex.  and 
Texas.  S.S.  11:564.  G.C.  II.  9:797.  M.D.  1912.  p. 
364.  Somewhat  hardier  than  the  type. — P.  MdlUtii, 
Mott.,  is  probably  a  form  of  this  species  with  more 
ascending  branches  forming  a  rather  narrow  pyramidal 
head.  R.H.  1913,  p.  265.  Fig.  2970  is  adapted  from 
Pacific  R.  R.  Report. 

31.  Jelrreyl,  Balfour  (P.  ponderdsa  var.  Jfffreyi, 
Vasey).  Jeffrey's  Pine.  Tree,  to  120  or  occasionally 
to  ISO  ft.,  with  short  spreading  or  often  pendulous 
branches,  the  uppermost  ascending,  forming  an  open 
pyramidal  and  sometimes  narrow  spire-like  head :  young 
branches  glaucous,  fragrant  when  broken:  winter  buds 
oblong-ovate,  not  resinous:  Ivs.  stout,  acute,  pale  bluish 
green,  5-8  in.  long:  cones  conic-ovate,  light  brown.  6-12 
in.  long;  apophysis  depressed,  keeled;  umbo  elongated 
into  a  slender  recurved  spine;  seed  about  '  2in.  long. 
Ore.  to  Calif.  S.S.  11:562,  563.  G.C.  11.22:813:  III. 
5:361,369.  G.F.  5:185.  B.M.  8257.  G.W.  2,  p.  199.— 
Distinct  and  ornamental  pine  of  symmetrical  habit 
when  young,  hardy  as  far  north  as  Mass.  Among  the 
hardier  species  this  pine  has 

the  longest  lvs. 

32.  echini  ta,  Mill.  (P. 
mUis,  Michx.).  Spruce 
Pine.  Yellow  Pine.  Tree, 
to  100  or  120  ft.,  with 
slender  often  pendulous 
branches  in  regular  whorls: 
winter  buds  oblong-ovate, 
brown:  lvs.  slender,  acute, 
dark  bluish  green,  some- 
times in  3's,  3-5  in.  long: 
cones  short  -  stalked  or 
almost  sessile,  conic-oblong, 
dull  brown,  If  £-2  in.  long; 
apophysis  flattened;  umlio 
little  elevated,  with  short 

straight  or  curved  prickle;     M76.  Pinus  cirib««.  ixH) 
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seeds  H-]4'm-  long.  N.  V.  to  Fla.,  west  to  111.  and 
Texas.  S.S.  11 :5S7.— Handsome  tree,  with  broad,  oval 
head,  hardy  as  far  north  as  Mates. 

33.  Tseda,  Linn.  Lom.olly  Pint.  Old  Field  Pine. 
Frankincense  Pine.  Fig.  2971  (adapted  from  U.  S. 
Forestry  Report).  Tree,  to  100,  occasionally  to  170 
ft.,  with  spreading  branches,  the  upper  ascending,  form- 
ing a  compact  round-topped  head:  branchlets  yellow- 
ish brown,  sometimes  slightly  bloomy:  winter  buds 
oblong,  resinous:  lvs.  slender  but  stiff,  acute,  bright 
green,  6-9  in.  long:  cones  sessile,  spreading,  conic- 
oblong,  light  reddish  brown,  3-5  in.  long;  apophysis 
flattened  or  depressed-pyramidal;  umbo  small,  with 
short  triangular,  recurved  spine,  lower  scales  not 
elongated;  seed  H'm.  long.  Del.  to  Fla.  and  Texas. 
S.S.  11:577,  578.— Not  hardy  N.,  and  rarely  cult,  for 
ornament. 

34.  palustris,  Mill.  (P.  awtriiU,  Michx.).  Lo.vo- 
Leaf  Pine.  Southern  Pine.  Figs.  2965,  2972-2974. 
Tree,  to  100  or  120  ft.,  with  ascending  branches  forming 
an  oblong  open  head:  branchlets  orange-brown:  winter 
buds  whitish,  oblong:  lvs.  crowded,  forming  tufts  at  the 
end  of  branchlets,  dark  green,  8-18  in.  long,  with  internal 
resin-ducts:  cones  almost  sessile,  cylindnc,  dull  brown, 
6-10  in.  long;  apophysis  flattened;  umbo  dark  brown, 
with  triangular,  reflexed  short  spines;  seed  almost  H»n. 
long.  Va.  and  Fla.,  to  Miss.,  along  the  coast.  SJS.  11: 
589,  590  O  F.  10:115  —  Very  impor- 
tant timber  tree,  but  rarely  planted 
for  ornament;   hardy  only  8. 


G.  C.  II.  22:553;  III.  3:629.  G.W.  9,  pp.  469,  471. 

H.  W.  1 :7,  pp.  162-5.— Not  hardy  N.  and  of  little  orna- 
mental value,  but  recommended  for  seaside  planting. 
Trunk  usually  slender  and  destitute  of  branches  for  a 
considerable  height:  foliage  thin  and  sparse,  in  tufts 


f natural  aiae).  No.  39. 


Branches  are  imported  in  great  quantities  into  the 
northern  cities  in  midwinter  and  used  for  decorations 
on  account  of  their  large  handsome  foliage.  Figs. 
2972-2974  arc  adapted  from  U.  S.  Forestry  Report. 

35.  carib*a,  Morclet  (P.  cuhinsis,  Griseb.  P.  hriero- 
phylla,  Sudw.  P.  ElliMlii,  Engelm.).  Slash  Pine. 
Swamp  Pine.  Figs.  2975,  2976.  Tree,  to  100  or  120  ft., 
with  horiiontally  spreading  branches  forming  a  round- 
topped  broad  and  compact  head:  branchlets  orange- 
brown:  winter  buds  cylindric,  light  brown:  lvs.  dark 
green  and  lustrous,  acute,  in  3's  and  2's,  8-12  in.  long, 
with  internal  resin-ducts:  cones  short-peduncled,  conic- 
oblong,  dark  brown  and  glossy.  3-6 }  £  in.  long;  apophysis 
flattened,  keeled;  umbo  small,  with  minute  recurved 
prickles;  seed  tn-'^in.  long.  Ga.  to  Fla.,  near  the 
coast,  Cuba.  S.S.  11 :591,  592.  G.C.  III.  35:179.  G.F. 
8:223  (adapted  in  Fig.  2998). — Handsome  pine,  with 
compact  broad  head,  hardy  only  S.  Fig.  2975  is  adapted 
from  U.  S.  Forestry  Report. 


2078.  Cane  of  Pinas  cUasa,  grown  orer  by  the  branch.  !  XH) 

at  the  end  of  branchlets.  Var.  Pityusa,  Gord.  (P. 
Piiyiua,  Stev.),  is  a  smaller  tree  with  slenderer  branches, 
longer  lvs.,  and  smaller  cones.  W.  Asia.  Var.  brutia, 
Henry  (P.  brutia,  Ten.  P.  elddrica,  Medw.  P.pyrenaica, 
David).  Lvs.  4-7,  rarely  8  in.  long,  more  rigid,  bright 
or  dark  green:  cones  sessile,  not  deflcxed,  usually  in 
whorls  of  2-6,  2-4  in.  long  with  rugose  depressed  knobs. 
S  Bu ,  W.Asia.  G.C.  111.4:268.  H.W.  1,  pp.  172, 173. 
R.U.  1867,  pp.  150,  151. 

37.  Pinaster,  Ait.  (P.  marf/t'ma,  Poir.).  Clus- 
ter Pine.  Tree,  to  100  ft.,  with  spreading  or 
sometimes  pendulous  branches  forming  a  pyram- 
idal head:  branchlets  bright  reddish  brown: 
buds  oblong-oval,  brown,  not  resinous:  lvs.  stiff, 
acute,  usually  twisted,  glossy  green,  5-9  in. 
long:  cones  short-peduncled,  clustered,  conic- 
oblong,  light  brown  and  glossy,  4-7  in.  long; 
apophysis  pyramidal,  conspicuously  keeled  with 
prominent  triangular,  acute  umbo;  sew!  grayish 
brown,  h'in.  long-  S.  Eu.,  near  the  coast.  On. 
14,  p.  20.  G.W.  9,  p.  470.  H.W.  1,  pp.  168, 
169.— Handsome  pine  of  regular,  pyramidal 
habit  and  rapid  growth,  but  not  hardy  N.  In  Eng- 
land it  is  much  used  for  seaside  planting  and  the  vara. 

"ndi.  (p.  r 


Group  11.  Insiones. 


36.  halepensis.  Mill.  (P.  akptnsi*,  Poir.).  Aleppo 
Pine.  Tree,  to  60  ft.,  with  short  branches  forming  an 
open  round-topped  head:  branchlets  slender,  yellow- 
ish or  light  greenish  brown:  winter  buds  small,  cylin- 
dric, not  resinous:  lvs.  sometimes  in  3's,  slender,  light 
green,  2' 4-4  in.  long:  cones  short-stalked,  spreading 
or  deflcxed.  usually  1-3,  conic-ovate  or  conic-oblong, 
yellowish  brown,  unarmed,  24~34  in.  long;  apophy- 
sis flattened,  with  a  transverse  line  and  slightly  or  not 
elevated  obtuse  umbo;  seed  'iin.  long.  Medit.  region. 


Pari.,  var. 
Aberddnvr,  Loud.),  and  var. 
sionally  cult,  in  English 

38.  piingens,  Lamb.  Table  Mountain  Pine 
erty  Pine.  Tree, 
to  30,  occasionally 
to  60  ft.,  with  stout 
spreading  branches 
forming  a  broad 
open  often  flat-top- 
ped head:  branch- 
lets  light  orange: 
winter  buds  oblong, 
obtuse,  dark  chest- 
nut-brown: lvs. 
stout,  twisted, 
sharply  pointed, 
dark  green,  1^-2,4 
in.  long:cones  conic- 
ovate,  oblique  at  the 
base,  light  brown, 
24-3.4  in.  long; 
apophysis  pyram- 
idal and  conspicu- 
ously keeled,  the 
conical  elongated 
umbo  ending  in  a 
stout  curved  spine; 

seed    light  brown,      2VT9.  Pinoi  contorts  ( x  41. 
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in.  long.  N.  J.  to  N.  C.  and  Tenn.  S.S.  11:584. — 
as  far  north  as  Mass.,  but  of  little  ornamental 


39.  clausa,  Vascy  (P.  itwm  var.  daiusa,  Engelm.). 
Sand  Pine.  Spruce  Pine.  Figs.  2977,  2978.  Tree,  to 
20,  occasionally  to  70  ft.,  with  slender  spreading 


2980.  Pmus  rigid*  (XH).  No.  45. 

branches:  brunch Irts  red-brown:  winter  buds  oblong, 
obtuse,  not  or  little  resinous:  lvs.  slender  and  flexible, 
acute,  dark  green,  2-3  in.  long:  cones  short-stalked, 
often  oblique  at  the  base,  conic-ovate,  dark  reddish 
brown,  2-3 in.  long,  remaining  closed  for  3  or  4  years 
after  ripening  and  occasionally  becoming  enveloped  by 
the  growing  wood  of  the  si  . ;  apophysis  depressed-pyram- 
idal, conspicuouslv  keeled;  umbo  with  a  short,  stout 
spine.  Fla.  and  Ala.  near  the  coast.  S.S.  11:582.  G.F. 
5:161.— Little  known  in  cult.,  and  not  hardy  N. 

40.  virginiana,  Mill.  (P.  Inops,  Ait.).  Scrub  Pine. 
Jersey  Pine.  Tree,  to  40,  or  sometimes  to  100  ft.,  with 
slender  horizontal  or  pendulous  branches  in  remote  and 
irregular  whorls,  forming  a  broad  open  pyramid  or 
sometimes  flat-topped :  winter  buds  oblong,  dark  brown : 
lvs.  stiff,  twisted,  spreading,  acutish,  ll$-2»2  in.  long: 
cones  conic-oblong,  reddish  brown,  1H-2J-4  in.  long; 
apophysis  little  elevated,  with  a  broad  depressed- 
pyramidal  umbo  ending  in  a  short  recurved  prickle;  seed 
pale  brown,  i4in.  long.  N.  V.  to  S.  C,  west  to  Ky.  and 
Ind.  S.S.  11:581.— Hardy  as  far  north  as  Mass.,  but 
of  little  ornamental  merit.  Valuable  in  the  middle 
states  for  covering  dry  and  barren  soil. 

41.  Banksiana,  Lamb.  (P.  divaricate,  Dum.-Cours). 
Jack  Pine.  Tree,  to  70  ft.,  usually  lower,  sometimes 
shrubby,  with  slender  spreading  branches,  forming 
broad  open  head:  branchlets  yellowish  to  purplish 
brown:  winter  buds  oblong-ovate,  light  brown,  very 
resinous:  lvs.  stiff,  twisted,  spreading,  acute  or  obtusish, 
dark  or  bright  green,  about  1  in.  long:  cones  conic- 
oblong,  usually  curved,  pale  yellow-brown  and  lustrous, 
unarmed,  I|$-2  in.  long,  remaining  on  the  tree  for  12- 
15  years;  apophysis  flattened,  with  a  transverse  line  and 
a  small  dark  obtuse  umbo;  seed  black,  s  sin.  long.  Hud- 
son Bay  to  N.  Y.,  west  to  Minn.  S.S.  11  :."»SS. —  The 
most  northern  of  all  American  pines  and  quite  hardy, 
but  not  of  much  ornamental  value. 


42.  cont6rta,  Douglas  (P.  Boldnderi,  Pari.  P.  con- 
torta  var.  Boldnderi,  Koehne).  Scrub  Pine.  Fig.  2979 
(adapted  from  Pacific  R.  R.  Report).  Tree,  to  20, 
'"   to  30  ft.,  with  rather  stout  branches  form- 


years  after  maturity,  1-2  in.  long,  light  yellowish  brown 
and  lustrous,  scales  of  the  upper  side  with  elevated, 
pyramidal  apex,  the  dark  umbo  ending  in  a  slender 
incurved  spine.  Alaska  to  Calif.,  and  the  variety  east 
to  Mont,  and  Colo.  G.C.  II.  19:45.  S.S.  11:567.  Var. 
latifdlia,  Engelm.  {P.  contdrta  var.  Murraydna,  Engelm. 

Murraydna,  Balfour.  P.  Iioursieri,  Can-.),  Lodge- 
Pole  Pine,  is  the  form  in  the  Rocky  Mts.  and  a  taller 
tree  of  pyramidal  habit,  to  SO,  or  occasionally  to  150 
ft.  tall,  with  longer,  lighter  green,  1 J  i-3»in.-long  lvs.. 
less  oblique  cones.  S.S.  11:518.  G.C.  1869:191  and 
R.H.  1S09,  p.  278  (as  P.  Tamroc).  R.H.  1854,  p.  226. 
— In  cult.,  it  is  usually  a  bushy  low  tree  and  is  hardy 
N.,  while  the  typical  form  is  tender. 

43.  muricata,  Don.  Prickle-cone  Pine.  Tree,  to 
50,  occasionally  to  90  ft.,  with  stout  spreading  branches 
forming  a  regular  pyramid  in  young  trees,  in  old  age 
usually  round-top|ted  and  compact:  branches  orange- 
brown:  winter  buds  ovate,  dark  brown,  resinous:  lvs. 
stiff,  usually  twisted,  acute,  dark  green,  4-7  in.  long: 
cones  usually  clustered,  oblong-ovate,  oblique  at  the 
base,  chestnut-brown,  2-3 !  2  in.  long ;  scales  of  the  upper 
side  with  elongated  conical  apex  terminated  by  a  dark 
triangular  spiny  umbo,  scales  of  the  lower  aide  more 
flattened,  with  slender  straight  spines;  the  cones  usu- 
ally remain  closed  for  several  years  after  maturity; 
seeds  almost  black.  ;4ui.  Jong.  Calif.  S.S.  11:585,586. 
G.F.  10:235.  F.S.  5,  p.  517.  G.C.  II.  21 :48,  49,  53; 
111.45:259-61.  Gn.  59,  p.  129.  G.M.  54:977.— Hand- 
some pine,  with  regular,  pyramidal  head;  not  hardy  N. 

44.  ser6tina,  Michx.  Pond  Pine.  Marsh  Pine. 
Tree,  to  50,  or  occasionally  to  80  ft.:  branchlets  dark 
orange-color:  lvs.  3,  rarely  4,  slender,  dark  green,  6-8 
in.  long,  with  stomata  on  all  3  faces:  cones  subglobosc 
to  ovate,  short-stalked  or  nearly  sessile,  rounded  or 
pointed  at  the  apex,  light  yellow-brown,  1~1Yi  in. 
long,  remaining  closed  for  one  or  two  years  after 
maturity;  scales  thin  with  depressed  apophysis  and  a 
small  slender,  mostly  deciduous  prickle;  seeds  with  the 
wing  about  Mm.  long.  N.  C.  to  Fla.  S.S.  11 :580.— Not 

45.  rfgida,  Mill.  Pitch  Pine.  Figs.  2980-2983. 
Tree,  to  80  ft.,  with  horizontally  spreading  branches 
forming  an  open  irregular  pyramid:  branchlct*  light 
brown:  winter  buds  ovate  or  ovate-oblong,  chestnut- 
brown:  lvs.  stiff  and  spreading,  acuminate,  dark  green, 
2-5  in.  long:  cones  almost  seasUe,  often  in 


ing  a  round-topped  compact  or 
light  orange  or  orange-brown :  buds  ovate,  dark  chest- 
nut-brown, resinous:  lvs.  stiff,  twisted,  acutish,  dark 
green,  1-2  in.  long:  cones  ovate  or  conic-ovate,  very 
oblique  at  the  base,  often  remaining  closed  for  several 
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ovate,  light  brown,  2-4  in.  long;  apophysis  little  ele- 
vated; umbo  triangular,  ending  in  a  slender,  recurved 
prickle;  8ced  dark  Tjrown,  Jtfin.  long.  New  Brunt*,  to 
Ga.,  west  to  Ont.  and  Kv.  S.S.  11:579.  G.F.  4:402; 
10:195.  G.C.  III.  44:178.  Gn.  31,  pp.  128,  132. 
M.D.G.  1896: 301. -Hardy  pine  of  rapid  growth  when 


Pinus  rijida, 
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young  and  easily  raised  from  seed;  grows  on  dry  and 
sterile  soil.  As  an  ornamental  plant  it  may  be  used  on 
dry  and  rocky  slopes,  where  it  becomes  often  very 
picturesque  when  older.  It  sprouts  readily  from  stumps 
if  cut  down  or  destroyed  by  fire,  but  the  sprouts  are 
short-lived  and  never  develop  into  trees. 

46.  radii  ta,  Don  (P.  ».•-.••..-  Douglas.  P.  monterey- 
hm»,  Hort.).  Monterey  Pine.  Fig.  2965.  Tree,  to  80 
or  100  ft.,  with  stout  spreading  branches  forming  an 
irregular  open,  round-topped  head:  bark  thick,  fur- 
rowed: branchlcts  brown:  buds  ovate,  bright  chestnut- 
brown:  Ivs.  acute,  bright  green,  4-6  in.  long:  cones 
short-stalked,  conic-ovate,  upper  scales  with  elevated, 
rounded,  almost  hemispherical  and  obscurely  keeled 
apex;  umbo  small,  with  minute  straight  or  recurved 
prickle,  lower  scales  with  almost  flattened  apex:  seed 
black,  Win.  long.  8.  Calif.  S.S.  11:573,  574.  F.S.  6, 
p.  44.  G.C.  111.9:336,  341;  38:435.  G.  12:263  ;  22: 
131.  R.H.  1906,  p.  154.  Gn.  36,  p.  47;  49,  p.  312.— 
Handsome  species  with  bright  green  foliage  and  of 
rapid  growth  and  bushy  habit  when  young;  valuable 
for  seaside  planting.  Not  hardy  N. 

47.  attenulta,  Lemm.  (P.  tuberculaia,  Gord.,  not  Don. 
P.  calx) &rniea,  Hartw.,  not  Loisel.).  Knot-cone  Pine. 
Tree,  usually  20,  occasionally  to  100  ft.,  with 
horizontal  branches  ascending  at 
the  ends,  forming  a  broad  pyra- 
mid, with  open  round  -topped 
head  in  old  age:  bark  thin,  scaly: 
young  branches  slender,  dark 
orange -brown:  winter  buds  ob- 
long-ovate, dark  brown :  lvs.  slen- 
der, acuminate,  pale  yellowish  or 
bluish  green,  3-7,  usually  4-5  in. 
long:  cones  short-stalked,  usually 
in  clusters,  elongated-conical,  3,4- 
6  in.  long,  upper  scales  with 
pyramidal  apex;  umbo  prominent, 
sharply  pointed  and  recurved, 
lower  scales  with  depressed  apex 
and  small  prickly  umbo;  seed  ^in. 
ion*.  Ore.  to  Calif.  S.S.  11:575, 


576.  G.C.  II.  24:784,  785.  G.M.  56:255.  F.S.  5,  p. 
517c—  Of  little  ornamental  value  and  not  hardy  N. 
Usually  a  bushy  tree  with  sparse  dull  foliage. 

Group  12.  MackocarpjK. 

48.  Coulter!,  Don  (P.  macrocdrpa,  Lindl.).  Pitch 
Pine.  Fig.  2965.  Tree,  to  80  ft.,  with  stout  branches, 
pendulous  below  and  ascending  above,  forming  a  loose 
pyramidal  head:  winterbuds  oblong-ovate,  resinous: 
Ivs.  stout,  acuminate,  dark  bluish  green,  6-12  in.  long: 
cones  short-stalked,  pendent,  cylindric-ovate,  yellowish 
brown,  9-14  in.  long;  apophysis  elongated-pyramidal, 
narrowed  into  the  compressed  spiny- tipped  straight 
or  incurved  umbo.  Calif.  S.S.  11:571,572.  G.C.  II. 
23:409,  413;  III.  4:705.— Not  hardy  N.  Old  trees  are 
-me  and  the  large  cones  are  con- 


often  very  picturesque  a 
spicuous  and  ornamented. 


2083.  Old  cone  of 
pitch  pine. — Pinus 

(X4) 


49.  Sabinilna,  Douglas.  Digger  Pine.  Bull  Pine. 
Fig.  29S4  (adapted  from  Pacific  ft.  It.  Report).  Tree, 
to  50  or  occasionally  NO  ft.,  usually  divided  into  several 
sts.  with  short  crooked  branches,  the  lower  ones  »>end- 
ent,  the  upper  ones  ascending,  forming  a  round-topped 
head :  lvs.  slender,  flexible,  pale  bluish  green,  8-12  in.  long: 
cones  pendent 

on  about  2-in.- 
long  stalks, 
oblong  -  ovate , 
light  red- 
brown,  6-10  in. 
long ;  apophy- 
sis pyramidal, 
sh  on  tly  keeled, 
flattened  at  the 
straight  or  in- 
curved apex, 
the  lower 
scales  with 
rauch-rccurv 
apex  ;  seeds 
J^in.  long, 
short  -  winged. 
Calif.  S.S.  11: 
569.  G.C.  III. 
4:43;  5:45.  F. 
S.  9: 964.— Not 
hardy  N.  Dis- 
tinct pine  of 
loose  habit  and 
with  sparse 

Tk"  seell-jani  Pinux  Sabinian*.  (Cone  XH>  leaves 

edible.  '  mdsstdXH) 

50.  Torreyana,  Carr.  Soledad  Pine.  Tree,  to  40, 
or  occasionally  to  60  ft.,  with  spreading  and  sometimes 
ascending  branches:  branchlets  greenish  or  purplish, 
bloomy,  glabrous:  Ivb.  rigid,  dark  green,  8-13  in.  long: 
cones  broadly  ovate(  4-6  in.  long,  chocolate-brown: 
apophysis  low-pyramidal:  umbo  elongated  and  reflexca 
with  short  spinv  tip;  seeds  ?.,in.  long,  short-winged.  S. 
Calif.  S.S.  11:557,  558—  Rarely  cult.;  not  hardy  N. 

P.  Abirt,  T.inn.=»Pieea  excclsa. — /*.  <i/««u/i>,  Engrltn.  Pyram- 
idal tree,  to  30.  rarely  GO  It.,  sometimes  shrubby,  allied  to 
1*.  flexilis:  bark  whitish  or  light  brown:  oones  smaller,  1  5-j-3V4  in., 
suSkIuIhsw  or  oval,  purplish  brown.  Brit.  Col.  to  Calif,  and  Wyo. 
S.S.  11: MS.  G.C.  IT.  24:9.  Probably  as  hardy  as  P.  flexilis. — P. 
arii6ntm,  Kngelm.  (P.  ponderosa  var.  nrisoniea.  Shaw).  Tree,  to 
100  ft.  with  pyramidal  or  open  round-topped  head,  allind  to  P 
ponderosa:  lvs.  shorter,  5-7  in.  lone:  eones  smaller,  2-2  'v  in.,  with 
recurved  spine*.  Aris.  S.S.  11:559. — P.  ehihuahuAna,  Engelm.-* 
P.  Iciophylla  var.  eliihuahuana. — /'.  Grrardiiina.  Wall.  Tree,  to  00 
ft.,  with  broad  round-topped  head,  allied  to  P.  Bungcana:  Ivs. 
bluish  green,  2*4-4  in.  long:  cones  6-9  in.  long,  with  the  tips  of 
scales  reflcxed:  seeds  ahort-winged,  to  1  in.  long,  edible.  Hima- 
layas. Not  hardy  N. — P.  otdbru.  Walt.  CroAR  Pine.  tflMI 
PiNt.  Pyramidal  tree,  to  80.  rarely  120  ft.,  allied  to  P.  eeliinaU: 
lvs.  dark  green,  1  li-3  in.  long:  eonea  broadly  to  oblnng- 
ovate.  1W-2  in.  long.  S.  C.  to  Khi.  and  La.  S.S.  11:583. 
Hardy  only  S. — /*.  CarttoniAna,  Hartw.  =  P.  Montexumie.-P. 
,  Gord.— P.  Montcxurme.-/'.  BMttUUt,  Christ. 
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tree,  allied  to  P.  nigra:  lv».  3-4  in.  long:  rone  3  in.  long,  with  im- 
pressed dull  umbo  furnished  with  a  small  curved  prirkle.  Greece. 
G.C.  II.  21:740.—  P.  nuuUru,  Endl.  Toll  lm;  lvs.  3.  flaccid  and 
very  slender,  7-0  in.  long:  cones  ro nip-ovate,  2H-3  in.  long; 
•mini  with  low  pyramidal,  sharply  keeled  apex  and  obtuse  or  on 
the  upper  scales  mucromilate  umbo.  Philippine  lala.  Not  yet 
intro — P.  UUi/Mia,  Harg.  (P.  Mayriana,  Sudw.)  Tree,  to  60  ft., 
allied  to  P.  pondcrosa:  Ivs.  12-15  in.  long  and  Ain.  wi<le:  cones 
oblique  at  the  base.  3-4  in.  long.  Am.  8.8.  11:505.  G.K.  2:490; 
8:25.  Not  hardy  N. — P.  lo/iiyudsvi,  Engelm.— P.  Pinecans  — 
P.  Uiophylln,  Schlccht.  &  Cham.  Allied  to  P.  Lambcrtiana.  Tall 
tree:  Ivs.  usually  5,  slender,  grayish  green.  4-6  in.  long:  cone* 
ovoid,  nearly  symmetrical.  2-3  in.  long,  with  small  recurved  pride 
Ira.  Met  Var.  ehihuahuAna.  Shaw  (P.  chihuahuana,  Engelm.). 
I. vs.  usually  3  or  4,  stouter  and  shorter.  Calif,  to  New  Met  and 
Met  8.8.  11:506.  G.F.  «:24.— P.  macrophyUa,  Limit,  not  Engelm. 
™P.  Monteiuma1. — P.  Mat/ridna,  Sudw.— P.  latifolia. — P.  J/on/c- 
rfisur.  Lamb.  (P.  Gordoniana,  Hartw.  P.  GrenvilUr,  Gord.  P. 
niacrophylla,  Lindl.,  not  Engelm.).  Tree,  to  80  ft.  and  more:  allied 
to  P.  Torreyana:  Ivs.  glaucous  or  green,  7-16  in.  long: .tones  4-14 
in.  long,  light  brown;  apophysis  depressed  pyramidal,  with  a  short, 
recurved  spine.  Met  G.C.  III.  H:465-7,  475;  15:271.  273.  Go. 
50,  p.  481 ;  58.  p.  397.  Very  variable  species,  ss  the  numerous 
(about  701  synonyms  show.  Not  hardy  N. — P.  A'efsonii,  Shaw. 
Allied  to  P.  cembroide*.  Low  bushy  tree  to  30  ft.:  Ivs.  with  per- 
sistent sheaths  3,  2  ^j-3  H  in.  long,  serrulate:  cones  on  stout  curved 
peduncles,  cylindric;  seeds  wingless.  Mex.  G.C.  III.  30: 122:  37: 
306. — P.  pdtuia.  Schiede.  Allied  to  P.  T<ed».  Tree,  to  80  ft.:  Ivs. 
sometimes  4  or  5.  drooping,  light  green,  7-9  in.  long:  cones  oblong- 
ovate,  oblique  with  depressed  knobs,  4  in.  long.  Met  G.C.  II. 
23:108  109,  117;  III.  9:435.  Graceful  tree,  but  not  hardy  N. — P. 
Picra.  I.inn— Abies  Pices, — P.  Pinetdna,  Gord.  iP.  Istisquama, 
Engelm.).  Allied  to  P.  cembroide*.  Ix>w  tree  with  slender  branches: 
lvs.  usually  3,  entire,  5-0  in.  long:  cones  oblong-ovate,  long-stalked, 
2H-3H  in.  long;  seeds  wingless.  Met  G.C.  II.  18:713;  111.  38: 
122. — P.  pitmila,  Regel  (P.  Cembra  var.  pumila.  Pall.).  Shrubby, 
often  procumbent,  allied  to  P.  Cembra,  but  resin-ducts  of  Ivs. 
external:  Ivs.  l»»-3  in.  long:  cooe  lfeia.  long;  seed  Win.  long. 
N.E.  Siberia  to  Japan,  Hardy.  8.LF.  2:1.  G.C  III.  46:193. 
M.D.  1912,  pp.  159.  ML  AtpBBD 

PiPER  (the  ancient  Latin  name).  Piperaccx.  Pep- 
per. A  vast  genua  (probably  600  to  700  species)  of  both 
the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  mostly  in  the  tropics,  a  few 
of  which  are  in  cultivation  as  greenhouse  foliage  sub- 
jects and  in  collections  of  economic  plants. 

Pipers  are  mostly  dioecious:  erect  or  climbing  woody 
plants,  or  sometimes  herbaceous,  and  some  are  trees: 
fls.  very  minute,  borne  beneath  decurrent  bracts  in 
Blender,  erect  or  drooping  axillary  spikes  or  catkins; 
perianth  none;  stamens  usually  1-4;  ovary  1-loculed, 
with  a  solitary  erect  ovule:  fr.  a  small  globular  drupe 
or  berry:  Ivs.  alternate,  stipulate,  usually  entire.  The 
pepper  of  commerce  is  the  product  of  P.  nigrum.  The 
family  contains  many  plants  with  aromat  ic,  pungent  and 
stimulating  qualities.  Some  of  them  are  used  in  medicine, 
and  others  yield  intoxicating  and  masticatory  products. 
For  red  pepper  and  chilli  or  chile  pepper,  see  Capsicum 
and  Pepper.  To  this  genus  are  also  referred  Enckca 
and  species  somet  imes  grown  under  the  name  of  Chavica. 

In  choice  collections,  one  is  likely  to  find  several 
species,  but  as  they  seldom  fruit  it  is  very  difficult 
to  determine  their  species.  In  the  following  list  are 
all  the  names  that  have  appeared  in  the  American  trade. 
Piper  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  genus  to  the  systematist 
because  of  the  great  numbers  of  species,  the  variation  of 
foliage  in  the  same  plant  at  different  epochs,  the  diffi- 
culty of  matching  the  sexes  of  the  same  s|>ecies,  the 
in  herbaria,  and  the  scarcity  of 
'  the  plants  in  the  wild.  They  are  easy  of 
cultivation.  Most  of  those  known  in  houses  require  a 
warmhouse  temperature  and  a  humid  atmosphere. 
Easily  multiplied  by  cuttings  of  the  firm  wood.  They 
arc  grown  for  the  decorative  value  of  their  drooping  or 
bushy  sprays. 

A.  Plant  erect,  and  bushy  or  arboreous. 

excelsum,  Forst.  (Macroptper  excelsum,  Miq.;  see 
p.  1962,  Vol.  IV).  Glabrous  shrub,  reaching  20  ft.  in 
some  of  its  native  places:  Ivs.  aromatic,  cordate-orbicu- 
lar to  ovate,  stalked,  short-acuminate,  7-9-nerved  from 
the  base,  the  blade  2-4  in.  across:  spikes  short-ped- 
uncled,  the  staminate  ones  2-3  in.  long  and  the  bracts 
peltate,  the  stamens  2  or  3;  pistillate  spikes  shorter,  the 
fls.  usually  with  3  stigmas.  New  Ze:d.  and  other  9. 
Pacific  islands.— Offered  in  Calif.  A  form  with  yellow- 


blotched  or  cream-colored  foliage  is  known  as  var. 


methysticum,  Forst.  (P.  inebrians,  Soland.  Macro- 
piper  methysticum,  Hook  &  Arn.).  Dioecious  shrub, 
ir-10  ft.,  nearly  glabrous:  Ivs.  round-oval,  deeply  cor- 
date at  base,  acuminate  at  apex,  slightly  pubescent 
beneath  on  the  nerves  and  on  the  short  petiole:  spikes 
mostly  shorter  than  the  Ivs.  and  opposite  them.  Pacific 
islands. — From  the  root  of  this  plant  is  made  the  drink 
known  its  kava,  ava,  yaquona. 

genicul&tum,  Swart z  (Artdnlhe  geniculata,  Miq.). 
Shrub  with  swollen  nodes,  the  bran  chiefs  glabrous:  Ivs. 
oblong  or  oblong-lanceolate,  mostly  acuminate,  with 
several  pairs  of  prominent  veins,  the  petioles  canalicu- 
late: spikes  or  catkins  3— B  in.  long,  on  peduncles  as  long 
as  the  petioles.  W.  Indies,  S.  Amer. — Offered  in  S.  Calif. 

AA.  Plant  climbing,  or  drooping  when  not  given  support. 
B.  Let.  ovate-lanceolate,  deciduous. 
Futokadsura,  Sieb.  Japanese  Pepper.  Clinging 
closely  to  walls  by  its  aerial  roots:  Ivs.  ovate-lanceolate 
and  acuminate,  cordate  at  base,  glabrous:  fls.  greenish: 
berries  globose,  red  or  brownish.  Japan. — Handsome 
plant,  withstanding  considerable  frost. 

br.  Lvs.  broadly  ovate  or  roundish,  evergreen. 
nigrum,  Linn.  Black  Pepper.  Plant  woody 
below:  st.  strong,  terete,  emitting  mots,  tall-climbing, 
glabrous:  lvs.  thick wh,  stalked,  broadly  ovate-oblong  or 
nearly  orbicular,  the  base  usually  rounded  and  oblique, 
6-9-nerved  above  the  base,  the  nerves  alternate:  fls. 
sometimes  polygamous  but  usually  dioecious:  fr.  glo- 
bose, red.  Old  World  tropics,  but  now  widely  dispersed 
in  warm  countries.  13. M.  3139. — Sometimes  grown 
in  hothouses,  particularly  amongst  collections  of  eco- 
nomic plants.  In  the  wild  it  is  a  strong  climber,  rooting 
at  the  nodes,  sometimes  reaching  20  ft.  in  height.  It  is 
reported  as  hardy  at  Santa  Barbara,  blooming  but  not 
fruiting.  The  dried  berries,  which  are  collected  before 
ripe,  are  black  and  wrinkled,  and  constitute  the  black 
pepper  of  commerce.  When  the  outer  skin  is  removed 
from  the  ripe  fruit,  the  product  is  white  pepper.  The 
commercial  pepper  comes  mostly  from  eastern  tropics. 

Cubeba,  Linn.  {Cubeba  officinAlis,  Raf.).  Ccbeb. 
Climbing  or  tree-like:  lvs.  glabrous,  oval,  short-acumi- 
nate, obliquely  cordate,  the  upper  ones  smaller  and 
oval-oblong,  somewhat  unlike  on  plants  of  the  different 
peduncle  glabrous,  about  the  length  of  petiole  or 
somewhat  surpassing  it;  stigmas  4:  fr.  a  subglobose 
somewhat  apiculate  stalked  Deny,  resembling  that  of 
P.  nigrum.  E.  Indies. — The  fr.  is  employed  in  medicine. 

ornltum,  N.  E.  Br.  Climbing,  10-15  ft.  tall,  glabrous, 
rooting  at  nodes:  lvs.  glabrous  "and  directed  to  one 
side;"  petioles  slender  and  nearly  terete,  the  blade  pel- 
tate, ovate-orbicular,  with  a  short,  rather  blunt  point, 
the  nerves  7  but  not  prominent  above  and  uniting  in 
loops  on  the  margin,  the  upper  surface  of  the  young  lvs. 
shining  green  and  covered  with  pinkish  spots,  the  old 
lvs.  duller  and  whiter-spotted.  Celebes. 

P.  BHlt,  Linn.  Brtel  (which  see,  n.  49A).  Climbing,  nearly  or 
quite  glabrous:  Ivs.  large  and  thick,  ovate-oblong,  acuminate, 
usually  oblique  at  base,  strongly  5-7-nerved:  spikes  often  4-rt  in, 
long:  fr.  very  fleshy,  often  cohering  into  a  long-cylindrical  mass. 
Eastern  tropics.  B.M.  3132.  Lvs.  of  this  and  others  chewed  by 
natives  with  the  betel-nut. — P.  mrldll\rum,  Hort.  (HallierT).  Lvs. 
thick,  rounded,  handsome  metallic  green.  Borneo. — P.  ofinrnt- 
rum.  C.  DC.  (Chavica  officinarum.  Hort-?)  has  long-elliptic  some- 
what sharp-pointed  feather-veined  coriaceous  Ivs.  and  globular 
united  berries  in  a  dense  spike.  India  and  Malaya. — P.  pornAy- 
ropkiUum,  N.  E.  Br.  (Cissus  porphyrophytU,  Lindl.,  and  of  horti- 
culturists). Handsome  climbing  foliage  plant  with  broadly  cor- 
date-oval short -pointed  lvs.  that  are  purple  beneath  and  broniy 

freen  and  pink-spotted  along  the  veins  above.  Probably  E.  Indies. 
'.8.  14:1491.  R.H.  1883,  p.  500.  Lowe,  59.  —  P.  rubronodfrum. 
Bull.  Shrub,  with  red-jointed  roughiah  sta.:  lvs.  cordate-ovate, 
somewhat  blistered,  silvery  gray,  the  petiole  pubescent.  Colombia. 
— P.  rubroten&sum.  Hort.  (limning:  Ivs.  cordate-ovate,  acuminate, 
marked  with  rose-colored  dots  and  streaks  along  the  veins.  Very 
like  P.  ornatum,  and  perhaps  not  distinct.  Papua.   I  ll  34  33. 

L.  H.  B. 
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PIPSISSEWA:  f'H%maphila. 

PIPTADfcNIA  (Greek,  falling  gland;  meaning 
obscure).  Lcgumindar.  About  45  species  of  shrubs  or 
trees,  mostly  native  to  S.  and  Cent.  Anier.,  a  few  in  tbe 
tropics  of  the  Uld  World,  similar  to  Mimosa  and  Acacia: 
Ivs.  bipinnate  with  numerous  small  lfts.,  rarely  with 
few  and  large  lfts. :  lis.  small,  white,  in  axdlary  globose 
heads  or  cylindric  spikes;  petals  small,  equal,  connate 
to  the  middle;  stamens  10,  free:  pod  broadly  linear, 
2-valved,  not  septate  within  and  not  pulpous.  The 
following  species  has  been  intra,  to  Calif,  by  Fran- 
ecschi  chiefly  for  its  economic  interest;  in  its  native 
country  it  is  valued  for  tan  bark.  Prop,  by  seeds. 
P.  Cebil,  Griseb.  (P.  nuicronirpa  var.  Cebil,  Chodat  & 
Hassler).  Tree,  to  60  ft.,  glabrous:  Ivs.  with  10-16 
pairs  of  opposite  pinna*,  each  with  24-40  pairs  of  linear- 
oblong  acutish  lfts.  about  %m.  long;  petiole  about  1 
in.  long  with  a  conspicuous  gland  near  the  middle:  fl.- 
heads  globose,  axillary,  1-4,  }4m.  across,  on  slender 
pedicels  in.  long;*  stamens  long-exscrted :  pod  6-8 
in.  long,  about  J^in.  wide,  sinuate  between  the  seeds. 
Argentina. 

The  following  three  species  have  been  recently  intro.  by  the 
1  H  Agric:  P.  communii.  Broth.  (Acacia gonoacantha.  Mart.), 
tree  or  shrub  sometimes  sarmentosc:  branchlcts  puberu- 


lous,  angled,  older  branches  sometime*  developing  corky  wings; 
prickle*  small :  Ivs.  with  "t  12  pairs  of  pinna?,  each  with  many 
oblique,  falcate,  linear  lfts.:  fl. -spikes  2-3  in.  long,  solitary  or  2-3 
in  the  axils  or  sometimes  crowded  at  the  end  of  the  branches; 
ovary  glabrous:  pod  linear.  3-4  in.  long,  reticulate,  with  scarcely 
thickened  margin.  Brazil.  Fl.  Brasil.  15,  2:74. — /'.  marrordroa, 
Bcntb-  (Acacia  grata, Willd.l.  L'uarmed  tree:  branchlets  and  petioles 
grayish  tomentulose:  Ivs.  about  0  in.  long,  with  10-25  pairs  of 
pinnae,  each  with  many  oblique  linear  lfts.  scarcely  1  line  long: 


fl -beads  peduncled,  globose,  many-fld.,  2—4,  axillary,  sometime 
crowded  at  the  end  of  the  branrhfeta:  pod  I  lo  in.  long.  Jj-I  in. 
broad,  with  thickened  margin.    Brasil,  Bolivia. — P.  rigvia,  Benth. 


crowded  at  the  end  of  the  bran 
broad,  with  thickened  margin.  ! 

(Acacia  Angico.  Mart.).  Inarmed  tree  or  shrub,  nearly  giabr L_ 
Ivs.  with  3  -6  pairs  of  pinna-,  each  with  many  oblique  linear,  fal- 
cate, lustrous  lfts.  about  'jin.  long:  fl.-spikes  axillary,  1-1  H  in. 
long:  ovary  glabrous:  pod  linear,  to  5  in.  long,  with  slightly  thick- 
ened margin.  Braiil.  It  furnishes  the  Angico  gum  similar  to  gum 
arabic;  the  bark  is  rich  in  tannin. 

Other  species,  known  as  acacias,  are  likely  to  appear  in  cult. 
P.  thrHtfataeKyt,  Benth.  (Acacia  chrysostachys.  Sweet).  Unarmed 
tree,  puberulowi:  pinna)  3-6  pairs:  lfts.  S-15  pairs,  oblong,  obtuse, 
nearly  Kin.  long:  spikes  solitary  or  2,  dense,  3  in.  long:  calyx 
and  corolla  gr.tyish  pubescent.  Madagascar.  The  wood  is  used  by 
tbe  natives  for  musical  instruments. — P.  lali/dtu>,  Benth.  (Acacia 
fruticoaa.  Mart.).  To  4  ft.  high:  Ivs.  bipinnate,  glabrous,  with  2 
or  3  obovate-elliptie  lfts.:  fl. -spikes  miliary,  or  terminal  panicles. 
Braxil. — P.  ptrrffrina,  Benth.  The  Acacia  mirrophylla,  Willd..  is 
referred  here.  It  is  unarmed:  pinme  25  pairs:  lfts.  50-4)0  pairs,  lin- 
ear, acute,  ciliate:  large  gland  at  base  of  petiole:  branches  and  peti- 
oles pubescent:  heads  pedunculate,  twin,  in  the  axils:  pod  linear, 
\t  in.  Ion*.  Braxil  to  Trinidad. 


PIPTANTHUS  (  Greek,  to  fall,  and  a  flower;  the  teeth 
of  the  calyx,  petals,  and  stamens  fall  off  soon).  Legum- 
indsx.  Two  shrubs  natives  of  the  mountains  of  south- 
ern Asia,  grown  for  ornament. 

Plants  3-10  ft.  high:  Ivb.  digitally  3-foliate:  fls. 
racemose,  bracted;  calvx  campanulate,  5-toothed;  teeth 
equal,  lanceolate;  corolla  3  times  longer  than  the  calyx; 
petals  all  with  long  claws;  standard  orbicular,  erect, 
margins  reflexed;  wings  obovate;  keel  obova to-oblong, 
connate  down  the  back,  slightly  incurved;  stamens 
free;  anthers  uniform;  ovary  linear,  stalked,  downy, 
6-10-ovuled;  style  filiform,  Incurved;  stigma  minute, 
terminal:  pod  linear,  flattened,  continuous  within. 
Closely  related  to  Kaptisia  and  ThcrmopsLs,  from  which 
it  is  at  once  distinguished  by  having  its  stipules  oppo- 
site-connate instead  of  free  or  wanting  as  in  those 
.As  yet  but  little  known  in  U.  S. 


A.  Lv«.  glabraie  on  both  side*. 

nepalensis,  D.  Don  (Baptlsia  nepalensis,  Hook. 
Therm Apsi*  nepalenms,  DC).  Shrub  6-10  ft.  tall: 
branches  downy:  stipules  small,  connate;  petiole  1  in. 
or  lew;  lfts.  glabrescent,  lanceolate.  2-4  in.  long,  nar- 
rowed to  both  ends:  fls.  12-20  in  rather  dense  racemes; 
bracts  large,  deciduous;  calyx  downy,  deciduous  from 
the  l>a<«c:  corolla  yellow,  1  in.  or  more  long:  pod  2-5 
in.  long.  3-10-seeded.  Temperate  slopes  of  Himalayas, 
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7,000-9,000  ft.,  and  in  Yunnan.  R.II.  1914,  p.  9.  G.C. 
111.43:178.  J. H.  III.  43:250.  H  IT.  1:260.— An  at- 
tractive ornamental  of  the  habit  of  laburnum.  Flowers 
in  May  in  the  Middle  States.  Recently  re-intro.  from 
W.  China;  probably  not  hardy  north  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  Prop,  is  by  seeds  sown  in  spring:  if  sown  early 
in  the  greenhouse,  the  plants  will  sometimes  bloom  the 
same  year;  also  prop,  by  soft-wood  cuttings  under  glass 
in  Bpring  or  early  summer. 

aa.  Lvs.  reddixh  tomentose  beneath,  silky  above  and 

becoming  glabraie. 
tomentdsus,  Francb.  Slender  shrub  3-7  ft.  tall: 
young  branches  tomentose,  brownish  glabrescent  with 
age:  lfts.  ovate  to  ovate-lanceolate,  lx*forc  flowering 
silky-white  alxive,  beneath  pale  reddish  tomentose, 
nearly  glabrous  above  with  age:  fls.  similar  to  the  abovo 
species  but  calyx  with  long  silky  hairs  and  sepals  more 
acuminate:  pod  narrowly  linear,  about  3  4 in.  wide  and 
2-3 '2  in.  long,  at  maturity  densely  short-tomcntose, 
5-8-seeded.  Wooded  mountain  slopes  of  Yunnan, 
China. — More  beautiful  and  much  more  hardy  than 
ncpaletutis,  producing  an  abundance  of  fls.  in  April  to 
May  in  the  Middle  States.  Its  white  silky  hairs  give  it 
a  distinctive  silvery  appearance.         p.  L,  Ricker. 

PIPTtJRUS  (Greek,  fallen  tail,  in  allusion  to  the 
inflorescence  of  some  species).  UrticAceir.  Erect, 
dioecious  trees  or  shrubs:  Ivs.  alternate,  3-  or  5-nerved; 
stipules  bifid:  fls.  in  axillary  clusters  or  the  clusters 
spicately  arranged;  male  fls.,  perianth  4-5-fid,  lobes 
valvate;  stamens  4  or  5;  female  fls.  on  a  somewhat 
fleshy  receptacle,  perianth  ovoid,  narrowed  to  a  minute 
mouth;  ovary  adherent  to  the  perianth:  achenes  small, 
surrounded  by  the  accrescent  fleshy  pcriantlis,  form- 
ing a  soft  and  fleshy  fruit. — About  12  s|»ecies,  Mas- 
carene  Isls.  to  Malaya,  Austral.,  and  Polynesia.  P. 


argenteus,  Wi 


Tr 


18-20  ft.:  Ivs.  up  to  8  in.  long 


and  4  in.  broad,  oval-acuminate,  recurved  at  the  top, 
entire,  dark  green  with  silvery'  white  marking  on  the 
upper  surface,  silvery  white  on  the  under  surface:  fls.  in 
sessile  glomcrulcs,  inconspicuous.  Malaya,  Austral., 
and  Polynesia.  G.W.  7,  p.  111.  This  has  been  intro.  in 
botanic  gardens. 

PIQUfeRIA  (A.  Piquer,  Spanish  physician  of  18th 
century).  Composite.  Under  the  name  of  Stcria  scr- 
raia  or  S.  serralifolia,  florists  grow  Piqueria  trinervia. 
Cav.  (Fig.  2985),  for  its  small  white  fragrant  fls.  and 
for  bedding.  It  is  native  in  Mex.,  Cent.  Amer.,  and 
Hayti.  It  is  perennial.  The  genus  contains  about  20 
»l>ecies  of  herbs  or  bushes,  all  olTrop.  Amer.  They  have 
exclusively  tubular  fls.  in  densely  cymoBC  heads,  the 

heads  containing  3-5  whitish 
fls.;  torus  plane  or  convex, 
naked;  pappus  none  or  very 
short :  achene  4-5-angled.  It 
resembles  a  small  cupatorium 
in  foliage  and  fls.  The  small 
heads  are  borne  in  small 
panicled  corymbs,  each  clus- 
ter terminating  a  slender 
axillary  branch  or  peduncle. 
The  Ivs.  are  opposite,  lanceo- 
late to  oblong -lanceolate, 
serrate  -  dentate,  very  short- 
stalked.  There  is  a  dwarf, 
compact  form,  var.  nana, 
Hort.,  and  also  one  with 
broadly  white-edged  Ivs., 
var.  variegata,  Hort.,  Fig. 
2986,  which  are  much  used 
for  Ijedding  out.  The  Cent. 
American  var.  luxurians,  <). 
2985.  Piqueria  triner-  Kuntxc,  has  slightly  larger 
via.  Known  to  florists  as  heads  but  does  not  appear 
ita.  ( x  Ml  to  have   been    intro.  into 
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2986.  M«rfin*t»  form  of 
Piquoria  triaorvU. 


horticulture.  The  piqueria  endures  both  sun  and 
shade,  and  thrives  with  even  indifferent  treatment. 
For  fls.  it  is  much  prised  in  winter,  when  delicate 
white  sprays  are  not  abundant.  It  demands  the  general 
treatment  given  zonal  geraniums.  Prop,  by  cuttings 
with  great  ease,  and 
may  begin  to  bloom 
when  only  2  or  3 
in.  high.  It  often 
blooms  in  the  cut- 
ting-bed. It  also 
grows  readily  from 
seeds,  which  are 
handled  by  seeds- 
men. Frequent 
pinching  will  keep 
the  plants  within 
bounds  and  contrib- 
ute to  floriferous- 
noss.  Plants  allowed 
to  grow  as  they 
will  soon  become 
straggly  and  wiry. 
For  winter  bloom 
the  plants  may  be 
handled  in  pots  or 
grown  in  beds.  A 
stock  of  compact 
pot-plants  kept  in 
a  cool  corner  is 
very  useful  for  filling  vacancies  in  the  house. 

Cultivation  of  -piqueria  (by  Wm.  Scott). — Usually  the 
best  way  to  produce  good  flowering  plants  of  stevia 
in  midwinter  is  to  save  a  few  old  plants  after  the  flowers 
are  cut  at  New  Years.  Cut  off  the  old  stems  5  or  IS 
inches  above  the  pots  and  stand  the  plants  in  any  cool 
house.  The  plant  needs  the  coolest  house  at  all  times; 
40°  at  night  during  the  winter  will  grow  it  better  than 
a  higher  temperature,  but,  for  all  that,  it  docs  not 
endure  the  slightest  frost.  About  March  1,  these  old 
plants  will  have  sent  out  any  number  of  small  growths 
from  the  base  of  the  stems.  These  root  very  readily 
in  a  cool  propagating-house.  They  should  then  In- 
grown along,  first  in  2-  and  afterward  in  3-inch  pots, 
until  the  first  of  June,  when  they  should  be  planted  out 
in  the  open  ground.  It  need  not  be  very  rich  ground, 
for  they  are  vcrv  rampant  growers.  Give  every  plant 
2  feet  of  space.  They  seldom  need  any  artificial  water- 
ing in  summer,  but  they  should  have  frequent  pinching 
to  produce  bushy  plants.  The  more  shoots,  tne  more 
flowers  will  l>e  secured.  Before  there  is  any  danger  of 
frost  in  the  fall,  the  plants  should  be  lifted  and  put 
into  6-,  7-,  or  8-inch  pots.  They  lift  well,  and  if  stood 
in  the  shade  and  kept  syringed  for  a  few  days  they  will 
show  no  bad  results  of  the  lifting.  A  position  at  the 
north  side  of  a  shed  or  wall  is  much  better  for  them  for 
the  next  month  than  under  glass,  but  always  have  them 
in  a  position  where  they  can  be  protected  in  case  of  a 
frost.  By  the  end  of  October,  if  frost  is  escaped,  put 
them  in  the  lightest  and  coolest  house  available.  If 
kept  cool  the  very-  desirable  sprays  of  flowers  will  be 
in  perfection  at  Christmas,  and  that  is  the  time  they 
are  most  valuable.  Although  classed  as  a  common 
cheap  flower,  there  is  a  grace  al>out  stevias  that  makes 
them  indispensable  for  many  flower  arrangements. 

L.  H.  B 


PISCttHA  (Latin  for  fish  and  kill).  Leguminbs*. 
One  or  2  species,  including  the  fish-poison  tree  of  the 
American  tropics,  or  Jamaica  dogwood.  The  lvs.,  bark, 
and  twigs  of  this  tree  when  thrown  into  the  water 
intoxicate  or  stun  the  fish  so  that  they  can  be  caught 
readily.  (For  the  plant  used  in  China  for  this  purpose, 
see  Cocculus.)  The  t»ark  has  also  been  used  in  medicine 
for  its  hypnotic  effect.  Botanically  this  genus  is  close 


to  Lonchocarpus,  differing  mainly  in  the  pod,  which  is 
long,  thickisn,  and  longitudinally  4-winged:  calyx- 
teeth  5,  short,  broad:  wings  adhering  to  the  falcate  keel; 
vexillar  stamen  free  at  the  very  base,  but  grown  together 
at  the  middle  with  the  others  into  a  closed  tube;  ovary 
sessile,  many-ovuled. 

Erythrlna,   linn.    (P.   piscipula,   Sarg.  Erythrina 

K'idpula,  Linn.  Ichthyomelhia  piscipula,  Hjtchc). 
sh-Poison  Tree.  Jamaica  Dogwood.  Lfts.  7-11, 
opposite,  oblong  or  elliptical,  pointed  or  blunt:  fls. 
purplish  white,  Mm.  across:  pod  2-4  in.  long.  4  lines 
broad;  seeds  6-8,  black.  Trop.  Amer.,  especially  com- 
mon in  Jamaica.  p.  l,  Rjckxr. 

PIS6NIA  (named  after  Willcm  Piso,  a  physi  cian  and 
naturalist  of  Amsterdam,  who  died  in  1648).  Nyctagi- 
naccx.  Erect  or  rarely  subscandent  trees  and  shrubs: 
lvs.  opposite  or  Bubverticillate:  infl.  terminal,  axillary 
or  lateral  clusters;  fls.  dicecious,  rarely  monc 
hermaphrodite,  pink,  greenish  or  yellow; 
5-toothed;  stamens  6-10;  ovary  elongate-ovoid,  ses- 
sile: fr.  an  elongated  utricle  often  bearing  at  its  base 
the  persistent  filaments  enveloped  in  the  calyx  and 
becoming  fleshy,  smooth  or  covered  with  spiny  glands. 
About  80  species,  mostly  natives  of  Trop.  and  Sub- 
trop.  Amer.  but  a  few  in  Asia,  in  the  Mascarene  Isls., 
ana  Polynesia.  P.  Brunoniana,  Endl.  A  tree  reaching 
a  height  of  nearly  50  ft.:  lvs.  alternate,  oval-oblong,  up 
to  10  in.  long  and  4  in.  broad,  acuminate,  entire  or  sin- 
uate; petiole  somewhat  thick,  up  to  1  in.  long:  fls.  very 
inconspicuous  in  spreading  terminal  cymes.  Tahiti 
and  Marquesas  Isls.  Intro,  in  Belgian  gardens.  This 
species  has  been  referred  to  both  P.  umbtUifera,  Forst., 
and  P.  inermit,  Forst.,  not  J  acq.  The  most  recent 
treatment  by  Rock,  "The  Indigenous  Trees  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,"  regards  it  as  a  synonym  of  P. 
inermit.  The  following  species  are  also  reported  as 
having  been  in  cult.:  P.  aculeata,  Linn.,  P.  inermit, 
Forst.,  not  Jacq.  (P.  grdndis,  R.  Br.),  and  P.  obtusata, 
Jacq.,  but  apparently  are  not  now  grown. 

PISTACIA  (derived  indirectly  from  ancient  Persian 
pitta).  Anacardiacex.  Trees  or  shrubs  which  exude 
turpentine  or  mastic.  One  species  of  the  genus,  P.  vera, 
produces  the  pistachio-nuts  or  pistachc  of  commerce 
which  are  used  in  confectionery  and  flavoring,  and  some 
of  the  other  species  are  used  for  ornamental  planting 
and  as  stock  on  which  to  graft  the  commercial  species. 

leaves  alternate,  evergreen  or  deciduous,  3-lvd.  or 
even-  or  uneven-pinnate:  infl.  paniculate  or  axillary, 
racemose;  fls.  small,  diu?cious  and  without  petals; 
males  with  5-di video  or  -parted  calyx  and  5  stamens; 
females  with  3-4-divided  or  -parted  calyx,  short  3- 
divided  style  and  1-celled  ovary:  fr.  a  dry  drupe. — 
About  20  species,  Mcdit.  region  to  Asia,  with  one  species 
from  the  Canaries,  and  one  from  Mcx.,  which  has  also 
been  found  in  Calif.  The  so-called  nut  of  Pistacia  is 
really  the  seed  or  kernel  of  a  dry  drupe.  The  seed  is 
green,  and  has  a  highly  peculiar  flavor.  P.  Terebinthus 
exudes  from  its  st.  the  fragrant  Cyprian  or  Scio-tur- 
pentine  used  in  medicine  as  early  as  the  time  of  Hip- 
pocrates. 

Cultivation  of  the  pistachio,  or  pittache.  (G.  P.  Rixford.) 

Several  species  of  Pistacia,  P.  vera,  P.  atiantica,  P. 
Lentitcus,  P.  tnutica,  P.  Trrrbinthus,  P.  chinensis,  P. 
tnexicana,  P.  inlegrrritna,  and  P.  vcrettina.  a  hybrid, 
have  been  introduced  into  this  country  by  tne  Office  of 
Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  are  being  tested 
as  stocks  upon  which  to  work  the  liest  varieties  of  P. 
i.  The  cultivated  species  of  pistachc  is  indigenous  to 
Minor,  Syria,  and  Palestine.  It  was  first  brought 
to  Rome,  according  to  Pliny,  by  Vitcllius,  then  governor 
of  Syria,  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius  early  in  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era  and  was  then  carried  to 
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Spain  by  Flavius  Pompeius.  The  first  introduction  into  twenty-five 


the  United  States  dates  from  an  importation  of  nuts 
by  the  Federal  Patent  Office  in  1853-1X54.  These  nuta 
widely  distributed  throughout  the  middle  and 


attention  until  trees  were  introduced  into  California  by 
the  writer,  from  southern  France  in  1876,  and  subse- 
quently by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture at  various  times  up  to  the  present. 

The  best  named  varieties,  a  half-dozen  in  number, 
have  been  imported  from  Syria,  Sicily,  and  other  Medi- 
terranean countries  and  have  been  extensively  prop- 
agated at  the  Government  stations,  chiefly  at  Chico, 
California.  During  the  past  seven  or  eight  years, 
budded  trees  of  the  named  varieties  and  seedlings  of 
various  species  to  the  extent  of  25,000  or  30,000  nave 
been  distributed  to  sections  of  the  southwestern  states, 
chiefly  California.  The  best  nuts  in  market  arc  from 
the  island  of  Sicily,  where  wild  Ten-bint hua  trees  are 
thinned  out  and  grafted  with  /'.  vera  cions. 

In  this  country,  the  tree  is  propagated  by  either 
budding  or  grafting.  In  nursery  rows  the  stocks  are 
budded  when  one  year  old.  One  experienced  nursery- 
man has  best  success  by  the  use  of  dormant  buds  from 
old  wood  inserted  in  April  or  May  when  the  bark  peels 
freely.  He  sometimes  takes  buds  in  winter  and  keeps 
them  in  cold  storage  until  ready  for  use.  All  the  species 
mentioned  above  are  successfully  used  for  stocks,  some, 
however,  give  the  preference  to  P.  Terebinihus,  P.  vera, 
P.  muiica,  and  /'.  atlantica. 

The  trees  may  be  worked  either  in  nursery  or  in  the 
orchard  when  the  seedlings  are  well  established.  In 
planting  the  orchard,  it  is  best  to  put  out  trees  one 
year  from  the  bud  or  one  or  two  years  from  the  seed,  as 
the  tap-root  is  large  and  young  trees  are  most  success- 
fully moved. 

It  is  suggested  that  one  form  of  the  commonly  cul- 
tivated pepper  tree,  Schinus  lerebinthifoliun,  is  so  closely 
related  to  the  pistachc  that  it  may  Ik*  used  as  a  stock 
for  P.  vera.  The  vigor,  hardiness,  and  rapid  growth  of 
P.  chinensia  seemed  to  indicate  it  as  an  ideal  stock 
i  which  to  work  P.  vera;  but  the  growth  of  the  bud 
;  first  year  was  a  disappointment,  as  when  it  U-gan  to 
grow  the  stock  in  most  cases  stopped,  resulting,  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  in  a  top-heavy  tree,  frequently 
inch  above  and  X  inch  below  the  union.  However,  the 
second  or  third  year,  the  stock  overtakes  the  bud,  so 
that  the  only  precaution  required  is  to  stake  the  tree 
the  first  year  or  two. 

The  pistache  is  a  dry-elimatc  tree,  somewhat  hardier 
than  the  fig  and  olive.  When  once  <-stablished  in  good 
deep  soil,  little  irrigation  is  required.  It  flourishes  in 
the  southwestern  states  wherever  the  climate  permits 
the  growth  of  the  olive.  The  trees  are  planted  25  feet 
apart,  and  one  male  to  six  or  seven  females  must  be  put 
out  as  pollinizers.  The  males  of  P.  vera  blossom  first 
and  in  some  countries  these  flowers  are  gathered  and 
preserved  in  a  dry  place  until  the  female  flowers  open; 
the  pollen  is  then  dusted  over  them.  Sometimes  twigs 
of  staminate  flowers  are  cut  from  the  tree  and  pushed 
into  pots  of  moist  earth  where  they  will  keep  fresh  a 
few  days  until  the  pistillate  flowers  open.  P.  atlantica 
male  flowers  open  earlier  than  the  female  flowers  of  P. 
vera  and  have  served  as  good  pollinizers  for  the  latter. 
In  that  case,  of  course,  the  seeds  of  such  crosses,  if 
planted,  would  produce  hybrid  trees.  Sometimes  the 
male  cions  are  grafted  into  female  trees.  The  male  trees 
are  invariably  larger  and  more  vigorous  than  the 
females. 

The  grafts  begin  to  bear  the  fourth  year,  and  at  the 
age  of  eight  to  ten  years,  with  good  care,  should  yield 
twenty-five  to  one  hundred  pounds  of  nuts  in  the  shell, 
of  which  it  takes  three  pounds  to  make  one  of  shelled 
kernels,  in  which  form  most  of  them  are  imported, 
ire  seedling  trees  in  California  eight  and  nine 
f  age  which  are  producing  annually  twenty  to 


pounds  of  nuts.   It  is  the 
markets,  selling  at  wholesale  from 
cents  a  pound.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  not  m 
botanists,  that  the  shells  grow  to  about 
and  remain  empty  if  not  pollinized.  After  pollination 
the  ovule  rapidly  expands  and  fills  Uie  shell. 

In  central  California,  seeds  are  planted  in  March. 
The  seeds  should  be  soaked  over  night  in  lye-water 
made  with  a  can  of  lye  to  twenty  gallons  of  water;  then 
put  into  a  coarse  sieve  and  rub  with  a  piece  of  burlap 
to  remove  the  pulp.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  seeds  will 
be  long  in  germinating.  Plant  in  good  soil  in  house  or 
hotbea. 

The  pistachc  nut  is  greatly  appreciated  in  the  coun- 
tries Ixmlcring  on  the  Mediterranean,  especially  in 
Syria,  where  it  is  extensively  used,  as  is  the  almond  and 
walnut  in  this  country-  In  Syria  it  always  forms  an 
important  ingredient  of  all  wedding  feasts.  The  part- 
ing guest  after  a  social  call  is  always  provided  with  a 
bag  of  nuts.  At  present,  in  this  country,  owing  to  the 
high  price,  its  use  is  restricted  to  confectioners  who  use 
it  for  coloring  and  flavoring.  When  processed  as  are 
salted  almonds,  but  in  the  shell,  they  are  widely  liked. 
The  dehiscent  shell  is  penetrated  by  the  salt-water, 
while  the  crack  facilitates  the  opening  by  the  fingernails 
It  is  not  presumed  that  growing  the  nuts  will  become 
an  important  industry;  still,  as  the  tree  is  a  good  bearer 
and  thrives  in  hot  arid  regions  where  the  filbert  and 
walnut  cannot  be  grown,  it  will  probably  have  a  place 
in  nut-production  not  now  occupied  by  other  species 
It  is  not  segregated  by  the  customs  authorities  from 
other  nuts,  but  dealers  estimate  the  annual  imj>ortations 
into  the  United  States  at  a  value  of  $250,000. 

The  cultivated  specie*  of  Pittacia. 

Terebinth  us,  Linn.  A  small  tree:  Ivb.  deciduous; 
lfts.  9-13,  mucronate;  the  petiole  slightly  winged:  fls. 
small,  in  axillary  panicles;  stamens  purplish:  stigmas 
red:  fr.  small,  orbicular,  slightly  flattened,  dark  purple, 
and  wrinkled.  Medit.  region. — It  produces  a  trans- 
parent gum  from  incisions,  and  in  hot  countries  it 
exhales  a  penetrating  resinous  odor  in  the  evening. 

atlantica,  Desf.  Tree  up  to  60  ft.  in  height  and  12  ft. 
circumference:  lvs.  deciduous,  odd-pinnate;  lfts.  7-11, 
alternate,  lanceolate,  obtuse,  glabrous  and  sessile ;  pet  iole 
narrow-winged:  pistillate  fls.  in  loose,  axillary  racemes; 
staminate  fls.  axillary  and  more  compact.  Sahara 
region. — It  exudes  a  gum  similar  to  that  of  P.  Letitiitcux 
and  P.  Terebiuthwt.  Its  heart  wood  is  brown,  resemb- 
ling walnut.  Preferred  by  some  as  stock  for  P.  vera. 

chinensis,  Bungc.  Chinese  Pistachio.  Tree,  50-60 
ft.  high:  lvs.  deciduous,  odd-pinnate;  lfts.  5-6  pairs. 
short-jK-tiolate,  lanceolate:  infl.  eompositely  branched 
panicles:  fr.  an  obovoid-rotundate  drupe,  compressed 
and  about  J  4'in.  long  and  broad,  scarlet  turning  pur- 
plish. China.  —Used  as  stock  for  /\  vera  and  also  said 
to  be  a  good  shade  tree  in  l'la.  and  useful  for  ornamental 
planting,  being  rapid-growing  and  the  foliage  coloring 
finely  in  the  late  f 


integ6rrima,  Stew.  Medium-sized  tree:  lvs.  aromatic, 
even-  or  uneven-pinnate,  finely  pubescent  when  young; 
lfts.  4-5  pairs,  usually  opposite,  lanceolate  from  an 
oblique  base;  the  petiole  very  short:  drupe  broader 
than  long,  J^in.  diam.  March-May.  Himalayas. — ■ 
Yields  the  zebra  wood  of  India.  It  is  said  that  the 
seeds  must  pass  through  the  intestines  of  a  fowl  before 
they  will  germinate;  tree  also  said  to  have  promise  as 
an  ornamental  and  perhaps  even  as  a  timber  tree  in 
some  parts  of  the  S.  W.  Little  known  in  cult. 

Lentfscus,  Linn.  Small  evergreen  tree,  often  shrubby, 
up  to  12-15  ft.:  lvs.  even-pinnate  with  winged  petioles; 
lfts.  3  -5  pairs,  coriaceous,  glossy  green  above,  light 
green  below,  ovate,  obtuse:  drupe  about  I  in.  diam., 
orbicular,  slightly  apiculate,  reddish  finally  black  at 
maturity.    Medit.  region.— In  Algeria,  it  forms  dense 
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copses  along  the  coast  of  15,000  hectares  in  extent. 
It  is  the  mastic  tree  of  the  island  of  Chios.  The  gum  is 
obtained  by  making  transverse  incisions  in  the  bark. 
This  gum  is  in  constant  use  by  Turkish  and  Arab  women 
in  the  harems  under  the  impression  that  it  whitens  the 
teeth  and  perfumes  the  breath.  ()d  is  pressed  from  the 
seeds,  one  hundred  kilos  producing  twenty  litres  of  oil. 
It  is  used  by  the  Arabs  for  food  and  lights.  The  flexible 
twigs  are  used  by  the  same  people  for  baskets. 

mexic&na,  HRK.  A  small  shrub  or  tree:  lvs.  odd- 
pinnate  on  a  somewhat  winged  or  angled  slightly 
hairy  petiole;  Ifts.  9-12  pairs,  ovate  or  cuneate,  obtuse, 
glabrous,  '  jiu.  long,  oblique  at  the  base:  Ms.  in  axillary 
panicled  spikes  fr.  lJ£-2  lines  diam.,  smooth  and  some- 
what compressed.  Mex.  and  Calif. — A  < 
shrub  or  small  tree,  sparingly  in  cult. 

mutica,  Fiseh.  <fc  Mey.  Tree  up  to  35  ft.  high:  the 
bark  dark  brown  with  longitudinal  fissures:  lvs.  decidu- 
ous, odd-pinnate;  lfts.  2-4  pairs,  oblong  or  oblong- 
ovate,  obtuse;  the  petioles  marginate  or  slightly  winged, 
puberulent:  drupe  114  in-  l«ng.  obovate,  flattened, 
obliquely  apiculate.  Asia  Minor. — The  heart  wood  is 
dark  brown  and  very'  hard.  Some  cultivators  dislike 
it  as  a  stock  for  P.  txrra,  finding  difficulty  in  making  the 
grafts  take. 

vera,  Linn.  Pistachio.  Small  tree  up  to  30  ft.  high, 
with  spreading  branches :  lvs.  pinnate,  at  first  tomentoac, 
then  glabrous,  somewhat  coriaceous,  I  Mime  on  angular 
petioles;  lfts.  1-5  pairs,  ovate,  obtuse,  nearly  sessile 
(in  one  variety  in  cult,  in  Calif,  the  lvs.  have  only 
3-5  lfts.):  drupe  ovoid,  oblong,  pedieelled,  reddish  and 
wrinkled.  Medit.  region  and  Orient. — The  kernel  has  a 
rich,  oily,  agreeable  flavor  and  in  different  varieties  is 
either  pale  green  or  creamy  yellow. 

F.  Tract  HunBARn. 

PfSTIA  (probably  from  Greek,  pinto*,  watery;  refer- 
ring to  its  aquatic  nature).  Ardcev.  Water-Lettuce. 
Tropical  Duckweed.  A  small  tender,  perennial  float- 
ing herb  desirable  for  aquaria. 

Flowers  unisexual:  spadix  without  appendage, 
adnata  to  the  back  of  the  spathe;  male  fls.  in  whorls, 
with  2  very'  short  stamens  which  are  much  grown 
together  and  inserted  at  the  apex  of  the  spadix;  female 
fls.  solitary;  ovary  1 -celled;  ovules  numerous,  orthot- 
ropous,  in  4-6  series:  fr.  baccate,  irregularly  breaking 
0|>cn,  normally  with  many  seeds.  Ho  tunic-ally,  the 
genus  Pistia  is  unique.  The  monographer  of  the  aroids 
(Engier,  in  DC.  Monogr.  F'haner.  2,  1879)  makes  Pis- 
tia the  sole  representative  of  a  subfamily,  one  of  his 
10  primary  natural  divisions  of  the  arum  family.  He 
regards  the  pistias  as  all  one  secies,  though  9  or  more 
have  been  described.  He  recognises  4  well-marked 
varieties,  based  upon  the  shape  of  the  lvs.,  which  he 
calls  cuneata,  spathuiaia,  olnordaia  and  liuguiformis. 
After  the  continental  fashion  Engier  takes  no  one  of 
these  as  a  type  to  which  the  others  are  referred.  It  is 
probable  that  the  form  with  obcordate  lvs.  is  the  one 
chiefly  cult,  in  American  water-gardens.  It  forms  a 
loose  rosette  of  lvs.  and  hits  long  slender  feathery 
roots.  The  plant  sends  out  runners  on  which  may  some- 
times be  seen  young  plants  in  all  stages  of  development. 
A  healthy  plant  measures  about  6  in.  across.  The  lvs. 
are  generally  more  or  less  wedge-shaped.  2  -5  in.  long, 
jiea-green,  velvety  to  the  touch,  and  covered  beneath 
with  a  sort  of  mealy  down.  The  pistia  rosette  has  been 
compared  to  a  half-grown  lettuce  plant  before  the  head 
has  formed.  Like  many  other  aquatics,  the  water-let- 
tuce has  an  immense  range.  It  is  found  in  fresh  waters 
throughout  the  tropics,  and  in  the  1T.  S.  is  native  from 
Fla.  to  Texas. 

Water-lettuce  is  commonly  grown  outdoors  in  sum- 
mer in  collections  of  tender  aquatics,  and  also  in 
aquaria.  The  summer  temperature  of  the  water  should 
be  70°  to  S0°  F.  Although  it  grows  well  when  floating  free 
in  several  feet  of  water,  it  seems  to  do  better  when 


placed  in  shallow  water  where  the  roots  may  reach  the 
soil.  Larger-sized  plants  may  be  secured  by  using  a 
thin  layer  of  rich  soil  or  well-rotted  manure  in  the 
bottom*  of  the  vessel.  Soft  water  is  said  to  be  essential. 
Running  water  is  not  necessary.  The  plants  should  be 
shaded  during  the  middle  of  the  day  in  summer,  or  the 
foliage  is  likely  to  become  yellow  and  sickly-looking. 

Stratiutes,  Linn.  Water-Lettuce.  Tropical  Duck- 
weed. Tender  perennial  aquat  ic  herb  already  described. 
The  small  white  fls.,  though  inconspicuous  and  home 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cup  of  lvs.,  are  large  enough  to 
show  at  a  glance  their  relation  to  the  arum  family. 
B.M.45G4.  F.S.  6:625.  J. F.  2:137.  Var.  spathulata, 
Engier.  Lvs.  spatulate,  velvety  green,  more  deeply 
nerved  than  the  type-  S.E.  U.  S.,  Trop.  Amer. 

Wiliielm  Miller. 

PlSUM  (Greek  and  Latin  name  of  pea).  Legumi- 
nfnur.  Mostly  tendril-climbing  herbs  of  the  Medit. 
region  and  eastward,  one  of  which  is  the  common  pea. 

Hardy  annuals  or  perennials  of  easy  culture,  growing 
well  in  the  cooler  months:  calyx-tube  oblique  at  the 
base,  the  lobes  more  or  less  leafy;  standard  obovate  or 

orbicular;  wings 
adhering  to  the 
keel;  style  mostly 
rigid,  widened 
above,  bearded 
down  the  inner 
margin:  lfts.  1-3 
pairs,  the  If.  end- 
ing in  a  tendril  or 
point  ,  the  stipules 
conspicuous. — 
Species  about  a 
half  dozen. 

sativum,  Linn. 
Garden  Pea.  Fig. 
2987.  Annual 
glabrous  and 
glaucous,  tendril- 
climbing:  stipules 
largo  and  leafy 
(usually  as  large 
as  lfts  ):  lfts.  oval 
or  ovate,  2-3  pairs, 
the  If.  ending  in 
tendrils;  fls.  Tew, 
on  an  axillary'  peduncle,  white:  seeds  globular.  Eu., 
Asia. — The  pea  runs  into  many  forms,  which  have  been 
variously  named.  Two  major  types  of  garden  peas  are 
those  grown  for  the  seeds  (shelling  peas)  and  those 
grown  for  the  edible  pods  (sugar  peas).  See  I'm. 

Var.  arvense,  Poir.  (P.  art-raw,  Linn.).  Field  Pea. 
Fls.  usually  bluish,  light  lilac,  or  dull  white,  with  purple 
wings,  and  greenish  keel,  1-3  on  peduncle  about,  as  long 
or  little  longer  than  stipules:  seeds  angular,  often  gray. 
Grown  for  forage. 

Var.  saccharatum,  Hort.  Sugar  Pea.  Fls.  mostly 
in  2's:  pod  large  and  soft,  more  or  less  fleshy,  sweet,  not 
dehiscing,  edible.  l.  H.  B. 

PITANGA  :  Euaenia  uni/lora. 


CXM) 


W.  Pitcaim,  a  London  physician), 
bergia-like  very  short-stemmed  pcr- 


PITCAlRNIA 

UromrliAcra' .  H 
ennial  herbs  or  subshrubs. 

Leaves  in  dense  rosettes,  narrow,  often  prickly-mar- 
gined: infl.  a  central  spike  or  raceme  of  long-tubular 
red,  yellow  or  nearly  white  fls.:  fls.  perfect;  sepals  3, 
free;  petals  3,  unguieulatc,  erect  or  spreading  at  the 
apex,  usually  with  2  small  scales  at  the  base;  stamens 
6,  free,  with  linear  anthers:  fr.  a  3-valved  caps.,  with 
numerous  seeds. — Mcz,  the  recent  monographer  of  the 
bromeliads  lui  DC.  Monogr.  Phaner.  9),  admits  134 
species  of  Pitcairnia.   St-  also  Baker  in  J. Mini.  Bot. 
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1881.  They  are  American,  mostly  tropical.  In  choice 
collections,  various  species  of  pitcaimia*  may  be  ex- 
pected, but  very  few  of  them  are  in  the  American  trade. 
For  pictures  of  two  Mexican  species,  P.  J  alumna  and 
P.  Palmeri  (not  cult.),  see  Q.P.  1:197  and  211.  P. 
farinosa  is  an  undetermined  trade  name.  For  other 
species,  sec  Puya.  For  cult,  of  pitcairnias,  follow  advice 
given  under  BMbergia. 

a.  Infl.  on  a  xcape. 
h.  Fls.  pendulous. 
corallina,  Lind.  &  Andre1.  Stemless:  outer  lvs.  hard 
and  dry,  without  marginal  spines,  the  inner  ones  with 
brown-spined  petioles  and  broad  plicate  recurved 
blades  which  are  somewhat  scurfy  on  the  back:  pedun- 
cle about  1  ft.  long,  bright  red,  the  raceme  of  about 
equal  length  and  drooping:  fls.  coral-red,  about  3  in. 
long,  the  calyx  part  comprising  about  one-tliird  of  this 
length;  stamens  as  long  as  the  petals,  with  white  fila- 
ments; stigmas  twisted.  Colombia.  R.H.  1875:250. 
B.M.  6600. — Perhaps  the  best  species. 

nn.  FU.  ered. 

Moritzilna,  Koch  (P.  Klolzschi&na,  Baker).-  Stem- 
less:  lvs.  linear,  in  a  rosette,  12-18  in.  long,  usually 
spineless  and  the  petiole  short  or  none:  rieeme  1  ft.  or 
less  long,  on  a  leafy  peduncle  of  about  the  same  length; 
fls.  red  or  yellowish,  usuallv  not  3  in.  long.  Venezuela. 
R.H.  1903,  p.  175. 

AA.  Infl.  sessile. 

heteroph^Ua,  Beer  (P.  Morrinii,  Lem.  Puya  ketero- 
phylla,  Una].).  Stemless:  lvs.  of  two  kinds,  the  outer 
ones  narrow  and  spiny,  brown,  and  being  the  termina- 
tion of  bulb-like  scales,  the  later  ones  being  longer 
(16-21  in.)  and  green  and  entire:  fls.  rose  or  white,  in  a 
close  oblong  spike  that  is  shorter  than  the  green  lvs., 
the  latter  arising,  however,  from  separate  shoots. 
Mex.  to  Venezuela  and  Ecuador.  B.R.  26:71.  J.F. 
3:291.— Odd. 

Var.  exscapa,  Mez  (P.  cx*cApa,  Hook.).  Differs  in 
its  intense  purple- red  fls.  Ecuador.  B.M.  4591.  J.F. 
2:151. 

P.  n/pr'siris— Puya. — P.  arriu>n=»Puya.— P.  rrhiniita,  Hook. 
I.va.  of  two  kind*,  trie  ono  scale-like,  the  other  normally  developed, 
up  to  3  ft.  long  and  2'j  in.  wide,  spiny:  panicle  bipinnate;  aenala 
acute,  keeled,  penmate  with  stellate  hairs;  petals  yellow.  Colombia. 
B.M.  47CW.  J.F.  4:407. — P.  fldmrtun.  LindL  Lvs.  up  t«  3  ft.,  and 
1  H  in.  brood,  linear-eiuiform,  entire:  raceme  densely  many-fld., 
on  a  scape;  sepals  acute;  petals  red.  Braxil.  M.M.  7175  (as  P. 
Roeilii). — P.  FunckiAnn.  A.  Dirtr.  Lvs.  1-2  ft.  Ion*.  2  in.  wide 


lanceolate.  glabrous,  unarmed:  Qs.  in  a  tax  raceme  on  a  manifest 
scape;  sepals  obtuse;  petals  white.  Guiana  and  Colombia.  C.t. 
4:44.    B.M.  4705  (as  P.  macroc&lyx). — P.  JAckvtnii,  Hook.=-P. 


■per- 
sistent, sctifonii.  the  other  normal,  deciduous  when  old,  up  to  1  ft. 
Ionic,  and  1  ,in.  broad,  unarmed,  glabrous,  crass-like:  raceme  few- 
fld.,  on  a  manifest  scape-  sepals  acute;  petals  red.  Mex. — P. 
Muktli&na,  Andre.   Tufted,  stemleaa:  lvs.  linear,  channeled,  2  ft. 


or  more  long:  scapes  tall,  bearing  spikes  of  scarlet-red  fls.  Mex. 
K.H.  1301:570. — P.  punlrra.  Srheidw.  Lva.  up  to  10  in.  long, 
Icsb  than  wide,  narrowly  linear-lanceolute,  longly  acute, 

glabrous  above,  pale  scaly  beneath:  raceme  un  a  scape,  several- 
fid.;  sepals  obliquely  acute,  scaly:  petals  brick-red.  Mex.  J.K. 
2: 127.  B.M.  4540  (as  P.  Jackaoni  P.  recurr.i/a,  Koch.  Lvs.  2  ft. 
long.  1-2  in.  broad,  lanceolate,  minutely  serrulated  toward  the  tip: 
fls.  in  dense  raceme,  4-15  in.  long,  milk-white.  Brazil. — P.  ringrnt, 
Klntxsch  *  Link.  Lvs.  o(  two  kinds,  the  one  brown,  nwl-nhaped,  the 
other  grass-like,  2'j  ft.  long,  about  !jin.  broad,  unarmed  except  at 
base,  glabrous:  raceme  few-  to  several-fid.,  on  a  manifest  scape; 
sepal*  acute;  petals  red.  Mex.  Ot.  2:53.— P.  »»oMrlcea .  CJriseb  — 
Puya  spathacea.  Mei. — P.  nuarMeru,  LindL  Lvs.  up  to  IS  in. 
long,  and  about  V-iin.  broad,  narrowly  enaiforra,  unarmed,  green: 
raceme  dense,  on  a  manifest  wajH':  sepals  very  acute;  petals  vellow. 
Braxil.  B.R.  1009. — P.  toW.r/erm...  Und.  Lvs.  up  to  6  in.  long, 
I H  in.  wide,  oblong-spat ulate:  infl.  globose,  head-like,  sessile; 
sepala  acute;  petals  red.  I.H.  9:314.  P.M.  5:297.  B.M.  MUX 
—P.  unrtulMa,  Scheidw.  Outer  lvs.  triangular,  brown,  entire,  the 
inner  ones  few,  up  to  2  ft.  long,  'tin.  wide,  unarmed,  undulate, 
pale  scaly  on  back:  raceme  many-fld.,  on  a  manifest  scape;  sepals 
"T1*'  bcTOraine  glabroua;  petals  red.  B.  Braxil.  i  .S.  2  :  lo2 

P"  M*™^-  Gt-  7!»-  George  V.  Naan.t 

PITCHER  PLANTS  are  various  carnivorous  plants 
bearing  pitchers  which  in  some  cases  contain  a  secreted 
liquid  by  the  aid  of  which  the  plant  digests  the 
bodies  of  insect*.   The  native  pitcher  plants  of  the 


northern  and  southern  states  are  Sarracenias.  The  Cali- 
fornia pitcher  plant  is  described  under  Dorlingtonia. 
The  favorite  pitcher  plants  of  greenhouw*  arc  Nepen- 
thes. All  these  plants  have  a  morphological  resemblance 
in  their  pitcher-bearing  foliage,  but  their  flowers  and 
seeds  are  so  apparently  unlike  that  they  suggest  deriva- 
tion from  widely  different  part*  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. The  genus  Nepenthes  might  possibly  be  derived 
from  the  Aristolochia  family,  being  a  derivative  along 
one  line,  while  the  parasitic  Cytinamc  might  be 
regarded  as  having  degenerated  along  another  line  from 
the  same  source.  The  Australian  genus  Cephalotus, 
which  has  a  pitcher  strikingly  like  the  pitchers  of  Nepen- 
thes, may  be  an  outlying  relative  of  the  saxifrage  family. 
Sarracenia,  Darlingtonia,  and  the  Venezuelan  genua 
Hcliamphora  seem  to  be  more  closely  allied  to  one 
another  than  to  the  others,  and  they  make  up  the  Sar- 
raceniaceje.  Sec  the  different  generic  entries  for  fuller 
accounts. 

PITHECOCTENIUM  (Greek,  monkey's  comb;  allud- 
ing to  the  spinv  fruit).  Bignoniace^.  Ornamental 
vines  cultivated  for  their  showy  flowers. 

Evergreen  shrubs  climbing  by  lf.-tcndrils:  young 
branches  ribbed:  lvs.  opposite,  3-foliolate  or  the  middle 
lft.  replaced  by  a  fihform  3-partcd  tendril:  fls.  in 
terminal  racemes  or  panicles;  calyx  campanulate, 
truncate  or  with  small  teeth;  corolla  campanulate, 
tubular  at  the  base,  curved,  leathery,  white  or  yellow- 
ish; stamens  included;  disk  large;  ovary  warty,  with 
many  seeds  in  several  rows:  caps,  broad,  densely  cov- 
ered with  prickly  warts;  the  persistent  septum  with 
enlarged  margin. — About  20  species  in  Cent,  and  S. 
Amer.  From  the  allied  genera  Bignonia  and  Anemo- 
pagma  it  is  easily  distinguished  by  the  prickly  caps, 
and  the  ovary  with  the  seeds  in  several  rows.  Adapted 
for  cult,  in  subtropical  and  tropical  countries  only. 
For  cult,  and  prop,  see  Bignonia. 

cynancholdes,  DC  (P.  clematUIeum,  Griacb.  Anemo- 
p£grna  clemattdeum,  Griseb.  Bignonia  dlba,  Hort.,  not 
Auth.).  Branchlcts  slightly  hairy  at  first:  lfts.  ovate, 
long-acuminate  and  obtusely  pointed,  subeordate  or 
broadly  cuneate  at  the  base,  glabrous  above,  1-2  in. 
long;  petiole  pubescent  at  the  apex:  fls.  in  terminal 
few-fld.  racemes:  the  lowest  pair  of  fls.  long-stalked; 
corolla  white,  tubular-funnclform  with  spreading  limb, 
pubescent  outside,  1  Ji-2  in.  long  J  ovary  tomentose :  f  r. 
2H  hi.  hing,  covered  wnth  yellowish  spines.  Nearlv  all 
the  year.  Argentina,  Uruguav.  Hieronymus,  Icon. 
Descr.  Plant.  Argentina,  7.  B.M.  8556. 

muricatum,  DC.  {Bigndnia  echinata,  Jacq.).  Gla- 
brous: lfts.  ovate,  acute  or  acuminate,  rounded  or 
Bubcordate  at  the  base:  fls.  in  terminal  many-fld. 
racemes;  corolla  about  1  in.  long,  white,  with  yellow 
throat:  fr.  oblong,  2-5  in.  long,  densely  covered  with 
prickles.  Mex. 

P.  butcinat/irium,  Mairet— Phtrdranthua  buccinatorius. — P. 
cmereum.  DC.-Di.Ueti.  cinere..  ALFRED  REHDER. 

PrTHECOLdBIUM  (Greek,  monkey,  and  ear-ring). 
Letfumindsx.  Tropical  shrubs  or  trees  planted  for 
ornament  and  shade. 

With  or  without  axillary  stipular  spines:  lvs.  bipin- 
nate;  lfts.  at  first  small,  many  pinnate  or  large,  1-3- 
pinnate,  rarely  with  1  lft.;  petiolar  glands  rarely  want- 
ing; stipules  small  and  inconspicuous  or  persistent, 
hardened  or  spiny:  fls.  5-  or  rarely  6-merous,  hermaph- 
rodite or  rarelv  polygamous,  In  head -like  spikes; 
calyx  campanulate  or  tubular,  short-toothed;  corolla 
tubular  or  funnelform;  stamens  few  or  many,  much 
exserted,  at  the  base  or  al»ove  united  into  a  tube; 
anthers  small;  ovary  sessile  or  stipitate,  many-ovuled, 
style  filiform,  stigma  terminal,  small  or  capitate:  pod 
compressed  or  flattened,  circinate,  twisted  falcate,  or 
rarely  nearly  straight,  coriaceous,  thick  or  somewhat 
fleshy,  2-valved,  not  septate  Iw-twcen  the  seeds;  seed 
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pulpy,  short,  often  dark-colored,  ovate  or  orbicular, 
compressed;  funiculus  filiform  or  with  variously  ex- 
panded fleshy  arils. — About  125  species.  The  subgenus 
Karaanca  of  Bcntham  is  of  generic  rank.  See  Samanea, 
Vol.  VI.  It  is  distinguished  from  Pithecolobium  by  ita 
straight  indehiscent  septate  pods,  and  from  Entero- 
lobium  by  its  straight,  more  or  less  constricted  instead 
of  short  thick  circinate  or  reniform  pods. 


anguUtum.  S.  Utifolium,  11.  fVmrnnp,  10. 

brpvifolium,  9.  lobaium,  I.  Uirntf.  8. 

duloe,  1.  mexicanum,  7.  tortum,  12. 

fleiiraule,  8.  pruiixwini.  5.  Uncuia-cati,  3. 

guad&lupenaa,  2.         acutiferum,  4. 

a.  Stipules  mostly  spiny:  lt<s.  1-  or  rarely  irregularly 
2-pinnate;  If  Is.  1-  or  few-pin  not*':  pod  spirally 
twisted;  seed  with  funiculus  dilated  at  apex  into 
a  fleshy  aril.  (Unguis-cati.) 

B.  Heads  with  short  peduncles. 

1.  dfilce,  Bcnth.  (Mimosa  dulcis,  Roxbg.  tnga 
dulcis,  Willd.).  Gcaymochil,  Uoamuchil,  or  Manilla 
Tamarind.  Large  stately  trees:  lvs.  and  lfta.  1-pinnatc; 
lfts.  obovate  or  oblong,  obtuse,  very  oblique,  about  1  in. 
long:  heads  short-pcduncled,  the  upper  paniculate- 
racemose;  fls.  white,  finely  pubescent;  calyx  1  line,  co- 
rolla 1)4  lines  long,  white:  pod  twisted,  5-6  in.  long, 
Ji-Hhi.  broad.  Mcx.,  Philippines.  Blanco  Fl.  Filip. 
237.  Bed  :  Fl.  Sylv.  188.— Widely  cult,  in  the 
tropica  as  an  ornamental.  The  pulpy  aril  of  the  seed  is 
eaten  by  the  poorer  classes  as  food.  The  bark  yields  a 
yellow  dye.  It  is  said  not  to  have  fruited  in  S.  Calif. 

BB.  Heads  with  long  slender  peduncles. 
c.  Lfls.  leathery:  ovary  pubescent. 

2.  guadalupense,  Chapm.  (Inga  guadalupfnsis, 
Desv.).  An  unarmed  shrub,  3-7  ft.  high:  lfts.  4,  ob- 
liquely obovate,  ?4-l)£  in.  long,  leathery,  mucronate, 
undulate,  delicately  nerved,  shining  almve;  petioles 
shorter  than  the  petiolules:  heads  yellow;  peduncles 
solitary  on  the  axils,  I  '  £  '>  in.  long,  exceeding  the  bud- 
tending  bracts;  calyx  campanulatc,  pubescent,  trian- 
gular lobes  shorter  than  the  tube;  corolla  pulxsieent, 
stamens  3-4  times  longer  than  the  corolla:  pods  2-4 
in.  long,  contorted.  Fla.  and  W.  Indies. 

CC.  Lfts.  membranous:  ovary  glabrous. 

3.  Unguis-citi,  Benth.  (Mimdsa  Unguis-cdti,  Linn.). 
Cats-Claw.  Black  Bead.  Bkiad-and-Ciieeses.  UT?a 
de  Gato.  An  armed  or  unarmed  shrub  or  small  tree, 
sometimes  25  ft.  high:  lfts.  4,  rather  thin,  obliquely 
obovate,  oval,  rounded  or  mucronate  at  the  apex,  finely 
reticulated;  petioles  slender,  mostly  larger  than  the 
petiolules:  heads  in  terminal  axillary  panicles;  calyx 
turbinate-campanulate.  glabrous;  corolla  glabrous  or 
nearly  so;  stamens  twice  as  long  as  the  corolla :  pods 
3-4}^  in.  long,  contorted.  Fla.,  \V.  Indies,  and  Trop. 
Amer.  Jaca.  llort.  Schoenbr.  3:392.  Vahl,  Eclog. 
3:25. — The  bark  is  astringent,  fr.  edible,  and  the  seeds 


aa.  Stipules  inconspicuous:  spineless:  Us.  1-  to  several- 
pinnate;  lfts.  1-  to  several-pinnate,  large  or  many- 
pinnate  and  small:  hi  a/In  small,  paniculate:  pod 
spirally  twisted;  seed  without  apt.x  of  funiculus 
dilated.  (L'lypearia.) 

B.  Fls.  mostly  few,  sessile,  in  heads. 
4.  scutiferum,  Benth.  (Mimosa  srutifera,  Blanco. 
/'.  lohatutn,  Benili.).  A  small  tree:  lvs.  glabrous,  1-2- 
pinnate;  lfts.  2  ^pinnate,  ovate  or  oblong,  acuminate, 
3-6  in.  long:  fls.  in  heads,  few  (often  2-3)  sessile,  gla- 
brous, or  puberulent;  calyx  V£-l  line  long;  corolla  up 
to  2  lines  long:  pod  twice  or  irregularly  twisted,  often 
nearly  a  foot  long,  I  2  in.  diam.,  often  much  constricted 
between  seeds;  seeds  large,  compressed,  orbicular. 
Trop.  Asia,  Java,  Borneo,  Philippines. 


BB.  Fls.  many,  in  heads,  distinctly  pedicelled. 
C.  Branches  terete:  lvs.  large,  few-pinnate. 
5.  pruindsum,  Benth.  (AlMzzia  pruindsa.  F.  Mucll.). 
A  slender  tree,  brownish  puberulent  or  glabrous:  lvs. 
1-2-pinnate;  upper  lfts.  3-4-pinnate,  broadly  ovate  or 
subrhombic,  largest  acuminate,  2-3  in.  long:  fls.  in 
heads  in  the  upper  axils  or  in  short  corymbose  terminal 
panicles,  pedicellate,  glabrous;  calyx  line  long; 
corolla  2  linos  long:  pod  spirally  twisted  or  long-con- 
<<>rU-d,  glabrous,  di-plv  constricted,  about  %m.  broad. 
E.  Austral.— Intro,  in  1901. 


cc.  Branches  angular:  lvs.  several-  to 

6.  anguUtum,  Bcnth.  (Inga  angulata,  Graham.  Mi- 
mosa heterophylla,  Roxbg.).  An  ornamental  small 
tree:  branches  and  petioles  at  first  brownish,  puberu- 
lent, becoming  glabrous:  lvs.  2-4-pinnate;  upper  lfts. 
4-8-pinnate,  oblique,  ovate-oblong,  acuminate,  3-5  in. 
long,  lower  shorter,  ovate-rhombic:  panicle  terminal; 
fls.  few,  in  heads,  pedicellate,  tomcntulosc;  calyx  less 
than  a  line  long;  corolla  about  3  lines  long:  pod  circu- 
lar or  elongated,  contorted,  about  H-^fjin.  broad. 
Trop.  Asia,  Borneo,  Philippines. 

AAA.  Stipules  present:  shrubs  (or  rarely  trees):  lvs.  1-  to 
several-pinnate;  lfts.  small  or  rarely  1  in.  long. 
(Ortholobium.) 

B.  Spines  straight, 
c.  Lvs.  S-G-pinnate. 
D.  Lfts.  5-10-pinnale. 

7.  mexiclnum,  Rose.  Chi  no.  A  small  t  ree,  15-20 
ft.  high,  1  ft.  diam.:  lvs.  with  straight  stipular  spines 
(sometimes  wanting)  1  line  long,  2-5-pinnate:  lfts.  5- 
10-pinnate,  oblong,  2-4  lines  long,  midrib  a  little  r 


trie,  pulverulent,  as  are  also  the  rachis  and  branches: 
infl.  paniculate;  fls.  in  heads,  pedicellate;  pedicels  1-2 
lines  long;  calyx  }s>  fine  long;  corolla  Ihi  lines  long; 
petals  spreading  or  reflexed;  stamens  long,  numerous: 
pods  oblong,  somewhat  constricted,  3-4  in.  long,  1  in. 
broad,  straight,  its  valves  not  elastic  nor  revolute; 
seeds  2,  oval,  2-4  lines  long.  Mex. — It  has  the  habit 
of  mcsquit  and  is  valued  for  its  wood.  Rare,  and 
rapidly  becoming  exterminated. 

dd.  Lfts.  3-6-pinnate. 
8.  flexicaole,  Coult.  (P.  texttue,  Coult.  Acaciaflcxi- 
eaulis,  Benth.).  Ebony.  A  shrub  or  small  tree,  20-30 
ft.  high:  trunk  2-3  ft.  diam.,  branching  8-10  ft.  from 
ground,  with  short  stout  stipular  spines:  lvs.  4-6- 
pinnate,  long-petiolate;  petioles  slender,  puberulent; 
lfts.  3-6-pinnate,  lower  pair  shortest,  ovate-oblong, 
rounded  at  apex,  glabrous,  membranaceous  or  sub- 
coriac«H)us,  dark  green,  shining  on  the  upper  surface, 
paler  below,  *A  A\n.  long  on  short  broad  petiolules: 
fls.  in  cylindrical  dense  or  interrupted  spikes,  I  Vt"  in. 
long  on  stout  puln'secnt  peduncles,  fascicled  in  axils 
of  lvs.  of  preceding  year,  sessile,  yellow  or  creamy, 
fragrant;  stamens  exserted;  corolla  4-5  times  longer 
than  calyx,  puberulent;  ovary  glabrous,  sessile:  pod 
flattened,  turgid,  straight  or  falcate,  sessile,  oblique  at 
base,  rounded  and  narrowed  to  a  short  point  at  apex, 
4-6  in.  long,  1-1 H  in.  broad,  dehiscent,  thick,  woody; 
seed  imbedded  in  a  thick  pitchy  pulp,  suspended 
on  a  short  straight  funiculus,  Jiin.  long,  J-^in.  broad, 
irregularly  obovate,  bright  reddish  brown,  sides 
faintly  depressed.  Texas  to  Low.  Calif.  S.S.  3:147. — 
The  W0M  H  heavy,  hard,  compact,  close-grained, 
dark  rich  reddish  brown  tinged  with  purple,  with 
clear  bright  yellow  sapwood.  Almost  indestructible 
in  contact  with  the  ground  and  much  used  for  fence- 
posts.  The  seeds  are  palatable  and  nutritious  if  boiled 
w  hen  green.  They  are  roasted  when  ripe  by  the  Mexi- 
cans who  use  the  thick  seed -coat  as  a  substitute  for 
coffee.  A  slow  grower  and  not  of  sufficient  sixe  for 
Umber. 
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cc.  Lvs.  6-iO-pinnaU;  lfts.  20-40-pinnate. 

9.  brevifdlium,  Benth.  (Acacia  Xcuciana,  Buckl.). 
Huajillo.  An  evergreen  shrub  or  small  tree  up  to  30 
ft.  tall,  armed  with  short  spines:  Ivs.  6-10-pinnate; 
lfts.  20-40-pinnate,  oblong  or  narrowly  oblong,  }-ir-,4in. 
long,  obtuse  or  acutish,  reticulated  beneath:  panicles 

2-  4  in.  long,  peduncles  H~^m  long:  heads  suhgloboac, 
h-3 1 in.  diam.;  corolla  6-8  times  longer  than  the  calyx, 

lobe*  ovate,  shorter  than  the  tubes;  stamens  2-3  times 
longer  than  the  corolla:  pods  linear,  oblong,  flat, 
2K-4  in.  long,  acuminate  at  apex,  stipitate.  Texas 
and  Mex.  8 S.  3:146  — The  fls.  are  whitish  and  much 
sought  by  bees. 

nn.  Spines  recurved. 

10.  Sondrse,  Wats.  Una  de  Gato.  A  shrub  or 
small  tree  15-20  ft.  high,  armed  with  short  recurved 
Btipular  spines:  foliage,  mfl.  and  branches  canescent 
with  very  short  spreading  pubescence:  Ivs.  1-pinnato 
on  a  short  (1 -2-line)  or  very  short  rachis;  lfts.  10-15- 
pinnate,  oblong-elliptic,  about  a  line  long:  peduncles 
mostly  solitary  (1-3)  in  the  axils,  6  lines  long  or  less; 
heads  loose;  fls.  white,  finely  pubescent,  nearly  2  lines 
long:  pod  rather  thin,  short-stipitate.  flat,  Btraight, 
dehiscent,  puberulent,  2—4  in.  long  and  Vfc-J^in.  wide, 

3-  6-secded.  Mex. — Wood  very  hard  and  takes  a  fine 
polish.  A  good  hedge  plant  for  the  Southwest  if 
trimmed.  A  decoction  of  the  branches  is  used  for 
scours  in  horses. 


.  Stipitlar  spines  absent:  lvs.  I-  or  rarely  2-  or  more- 
pinnale;  l/ts.  I-  to  several-pinnate,  large:  flu.  usually 
short,  in  heads  or  spikes  at  nodes  of  leafless  branches: 
pod  sjtiff,  leathery.  (Caulanihon.) 

11.  latifdlium,  He  nth.  (Mimbsa  latifdlia.  Linn,  Inga 
latifdlia,  Willd.  Caliuindra  latifdlia,  Griscb.).  A  small 
tree  or  tall  shrub,  entirely  glabrous:  stipules  persistent, 
lanceolate-acuminate:  Ivs.  1-pinnate;  lfts.  often  2-pin- 
natc,  ovate  or  ovate-oblong,  acuminate,  3-6  in.  long: 
fls.  in  loose  nearly  sessile  or  short-peduncled  heads; 
calyx  very  small;  corolla  about  J-i'in.  long:  pod  curved, 
often  a  foot  long  and  an  inch  broad.  Brazil  to  Panama 
and  in  the  W.  Indies.  Mart.  H.  Bras.  15,  2:119. 

AAAaa.  Stipules  fascicled:  Ivs.  2-  to  several-pinnate;  lfts. 
6-  to  many-pinnate,  small:  infl.  in  heads,  axillary, 
peduncled;  fls.  sessile,  short,  glabrous:  pod  smooth, 
leathery  or  somewhat  fleshy,  straight  or  curved, 
scarcely  dehiscent.  (Chlorolcucort.) 

12.  tfirrum,  Mart.  A  shrub  or  small  tree,  glabrous  or 
pubescent:  Ivs.  2-5-pinnate;  lfts.  5-9-pinnatc,  oblique, 
oblong,  '-i  1  .'in  long:  calyx  less  than  a  line  long; 
corolla  about  1 ;  in  long:  pod  curved  or  almost  circular, 
about  6  in.  long,  }-^-%in.  broad.   Brazil.   Mart.  Fl. 

15,2:118. 


P.  A>  .  Vidal  (Mimoaa  aclc,  Blnncnl— =  Albizxia  aele,  Merrill. — 
P.  dibitan*.  Benth.  (Acacia  albican*.  Kunthi.  t'.meacent -puberu- 
lent: Ivs.  4  6-pinnate;  lft»  12  20-pinnatc.  oblique,  linear -oblong,  3- 
4  in.  Ion*:  inn.  axillary:  flu.  glabroua:  calyx  'j  line  long;  curolla  2 
tinea  long:  pod  glabroiM,  3-.">  tn.  Ion*,  '■jin.  broad,  coriaceous.  Mex. 
— /*.  lUin/ofi'um.  Rentli.  iMimnna  hlirifolia,  I j»m.  I  =Samanea 
frltrifojia.  Kicker. — P.frAgmn*.  Benth.  (Inga  fragran*.  Macfad. 
Acacia  Bcrteriana,  IX?.).  .Scabrous  or  minutely  puhrwent:  lva. 
8-10-pinnate;  Iftn.  30-40-pinnate,  oblong-linear  or  linear-falcate, 
2— 4  in.  Ion*,  dark  above,  pale  lienmUi,  cu*ta  excentric:  M-n.l.i 
pedicellate  in  racemose  panicle*:  enlvx  H~ '4  line  long:  cornlla 
I  Vi-2  linn  long:  pod  utraight.  smooth,  not  much  thickened,  3-4 
in. long. Slim* broad,  indehinccnt.  W.  Indies. — l'.gem\n<\tnm.  Benth. 
(Calliandra?  geminata.  Benth. 1  — Inga  geminata.  Wight  &  Am. 
An  ornamental  tree  with  large  lfts.  Ceylon.  Hook.  I.  Uil.MO. 
— P.  SawtAn.  Rrnth.  (Minimal  Hainan.  J:ie<|.  Knternlobium  Hitman, 
Prain)»=Ssm»nc«  Saman,  Slrrrill.— P.  umlxlltitum,  Benth.  l  .Mimoaa 
umhcJlatA,  Vahl.  Acaei.i  ( 'oncordiana,  I.0111I.  I.  I'ubcrulent :  lva. 
1  2-piniutti  .  Ifta.  4-10-piniiate.  oblique-oblong,  obtuse.  *3  **'in. 
:  Bs.  in  pedicellate  bead*,  glabrotw:  calyx  linea  lone; 

Ua  3  J  !<4  lme»  long:  pod  curved,  thick,  3-1  in.  long,  ^in.  broad, 
tricled  between  tne  »ec<U.  India,  p  L  RlcKER. 

PITTdSPORUM  (Greek,  pitch  seed;  in  allusion  to 
the  resinous  coating  of  the  seeds).  PitlosporAceje. 
Hardy  or  half-hardv  evergreen  woodv  plants  grown 
especially  in  California  and  Florida.  Several  species  arc 


excellent  hedge  plants,  much  preferred  to  privet  and 
box  in  some  localities;  many  are  useful  ornamentals 
for  lawns  and  shrubberies;  a  few  arc  uoed  as  avenue 
trees;  nearly  all  have  fragrant  flowers. 

Shrubs  and  trees:  Ivs.  simple,  exstipulate,  alternate  or 
apparently  whorled:  fls.  regular,  the  parts  in  5's;  sepals 
distinct  or  connate  at  base;  petals  distinct  or  lightly 
united,  tips  often  recurved;  ovary  incompletely  2-celled 
(rarely  3-5-cclled);  style  I;  stigma  1:  fr.  a 
ovate  or  obovate 
caps.,  2-  to  many- 
seeded;  valves 
leathery  or 
woody. —  About 
100  species, 
chiefly  of  the 
southern  hemi-  A 
sphere  and  * 
largely 


Pil 

are  usually  prop- 
a  g  a  t  e  d  by 
seeds,  which  art* 


sown  in  winter 

r.»y 


early  spring  "  ^7>«^. 
in  ordinary  soil 
in  the  cool  green- 
house. Seeds  do 
not  keep  well 
and  those  of  the 
rarer  kinds  are 
difficult  to  pro- 
cure; but  all 
species  are 
readily  propa- 
gated from  cut- 
tings of  half- 
ripened  wood. 
P.  Tobira,  which 
seldom  sets  seeds,  and  its  variety,  which  does  not  come 
true,  are  also  obtained  in  this  manner.  P.  phillyrxoides 
is  best  if  grafted  upon  P.  undulalum.  since  otherwise  it 
is  liable  to  be  crooked  and  branched.  P.  eriocarpum  is 
also  grafted  upon  this  stock.  Seedlings  should  be  repot- 
ted from  the  seed-bed  as  soon  as  the  second  or  third 
leaf  has  formed. 


2988.  Pittosporum  Tobira 
rax.  varicgatum.  (  X  h) 


craasifolium,  1. 
eriocarpum,  10. 
erioloma.  4. 
eugenioidea.  7. 
nwrieatu,  2. 


«dr*.  11. 


phillvrasoii 

rcvolutum. 
rhombifolium.  8. 
tiiunne,  6. 
Icnuifolium,  2, 


Tobira,  3. 
undulatum,  6. 
variegatum.  3. 
viridiflorum.  o. 


1.  crassifdlium,  Soland.  Kako.  Tall  shrub  or  small 
tree,  15-:i0  ft.:  young  parts  densely  clothed  with  white 
or  buff  downv  i)ubescence:  Ivs.  2-3  in.  long,  narrow- 
obovate  or  oblong,  obtuse,  narrowed  to  a  short  petiole, 
very  leathery,  dark  green  above,  downy  beneath,  the 
margins  revolute:  fls.  I  jin.  long,  in  terminal  clusters: 
fr.  l^-l'i  in.  long,  short-hairy,  with  3  or  4  thick 
woody  valves;  seeds  rijien  in  about  five  months.  New 
Zeal.  G.C.  III.  30:431.  Kirk,  For.  Fl.  N.  Z.  14.  F.S. 
21:2151.  B.M.  5978.— Suitable  for  windbreaks  and 
shelter  near  the  sea;  said  to  resist  gales  and  salt  spray: 
too  coarse  and  rigid  for  ordinary  yard  planting.  Wood 
white  and  tough;  used  for  inlaid  work;  difficult  of 
combustion. 

2.  tenuifdlium,  Gaertn.  (P.  nigricans,  Hort.).  Taw- 


glabrous  and  lustrous  when  mature,  the  margins 
undulate:  fls.  1 ^in.  long,  solitary  in  the  If.-axils, 
rarely  fascicled;  ovary  silky:  fr.  'L»in.  thick,  globose, 
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3-valved,  glabrous  and  minutely  roughened  when 
mature.  New  Zeal.  Kirk,  For.  Fl.  N.  Z.  46.— One  of 
the  best  for  clipped  hedges,  for  mass  planting,  and  for 
screening  off  undesirable  views.  Occasional  pruning  is 
necessary  if  a  dense  foliage  is  desired.  Both  this  and 
No.  1  have  yellow-fld.  forms  but  these  are  not  in  the 
trade. 

aa.  FL.  white,  greenish,  or  yrllow. 
B.  Lvs.  very  obtwu,  Uiick  ami  Irathcry,  but  less  so  in  P. 
crioloma. 

3.  Tobira,  Ait.  Tobira.  Japanese  Pittospokum. 
Winter-llowering  shrub,  6-10  ft.:  lvs.  2-3  J- a  in.  long, 
1-1  Yi  in.  wide,  obovate,  very  obtuse,  narrowed  to  the 
short  petiole,  thick  and  leathery,  perfectly  glabrous, 
margins  revolutc:  fls.  white  or  yellowish,  fragrant,  ?  gin. 
long,  in  terminal  umbels:  fr.  J^in.  long,  ovoid,  angled, 
densely  short-hairv.  China  and  Japan.  B.M.  1306. 
Var.  variegatum,  Hort.  (Fig.  2988).  has  lvs.  (often 
thinner)  variegated  with  white.— In  the  E.  this  variety 
is  the  favorite  pittosporum.  as  it  makes  a  good  house 
plant:  both  forms  are  cult,  in  Fla.  and  Calif,  as  lawn 
plants  and  for  shrubberies:  the  deep  green  foliage  and 
fragrant  fla..  the  latter  resembling  orange  blossoms,  are 
very  agreeable.  Withstands  violent  saline  winds  better 
than  most  other  shrubs,  according  to  Franceschi. 

4.  erioldma,  Moore  &  Muell.  Tall  shrub,  10-12  ft. 
or  more,  branching  close  to  ground:  lvs.  2-3  in.  long, 
Yt-\  in.  wide,  oblanccolate  to  obovate,  obtuse,  short- 
pet  ioled,  leather}'  but  not  so  thick  as  in  P .  Tobira, 
deep  green,  paler  beneath,  glabrous  at  maturity,  mar- 
gins re  volute:  fls.  yellowish,  few  in  terminal  umbels, 
J$m.  long,  equaling  the  pubescent  pedicels;  sepals  1  )£ 
in.  long,  pubescent  within:  fr.  globose,  glabrous, 

in.  across.  Lord  Howe's  Isl. — Resembles  P.  Tobira  and 
P.  viridiflorum  but  is  more  desirable  as  an  ornamental 
in  that  it  is  densely  leafy  to  the  ground  and  has  hand- 
some foliage. 

5.  viridiflorum,  Sims  (P.  sinense,  Desf.).  Cape  Prr- 
TospoKCM.  Characters  much  as  in  P.  Tolnra,  but 
becoming  larger,  to  25  ft.,  more  tree-like:  fls.  smaller, 
greenish  and  yellow,  in  dense  compound  clusters:  fr. 
eubjdobose.  glabrous.  Dec-April.  S.  Afr.  B.M.  1684. 
—One  of  the  best  of  the  * 
known  as  yet  j  intro.  by  . 

bb.  Lvs.  acute,  thin, 
c.  The  fls.  in  terminal  clusters:  Irs.  lanceolate  or  broader. 
D.  Young  Irs.  glabrous  or  nearly  so. 
E.  Petals  about  l  $in.  long. 

6.  undulatum,  Vent.  Victorian  Box.  Mock 
Oranoe.  Fig.  2985).  Tree,  to  10  ft.  or  more,  but  often 
pruned  as  a  shrub:  lvs.  crowded  on  the  branohlots,  3-5 
in.  long,  1-2  in.  broad,  oval-oblong  to  lanceolate, 
abruptly  acute,  deep  green,  coriaceous  and  shining, 
entire,  undulate  or  flat:  fls.  white;  sepals  more  than  half 
as  long  as  corolla,  acuminate:  fr.  scarcely  >2in.  long, 
nearly  globose,  smooth;  seeds  numerous,  light  brown. 
Jan.-July.  Austral.  B  it.  16. — Suitable  for  large  broad 
hedges  with  dense  foliage;  when  well  spaced  makes  a 
large  tree:  used  as  an  avenue  tree  in  S.  Calif.,  where  it 
attains  stately  dimensions.  Often  selected  for  planting 
near  summer-houses  and  dining-porrhes  because  of  the 
rich  odor  of  the  bloom,  resembling  that  of 


EE.  Petals  less  than  V\in.  long. 

7.  eugenioides,  A.  Cnnn.  Tarata.  Tall  shrub  or 
slender  open  tree  with  sparse  and  glossy  light  green 
foliage:  lvs.  2—1  in.  long,  3{-l  I-4  in.  wide,  ellipt  ic-oblong, 
acute,  undulate:  fls.  greenish  yellow,  numerous;  sepals 
minute,  acuminate:  fr.  slightly  exceeding  '4 in.  long, 
ovoid,  pointed  at  each  end,  ribbed,  glabrous  when 
mature.  New  Zeal.  Kirk,  For.  Fl.  N.  Z.  49. — In 
Calif,  the  most  extensively  cult,  species,  much  used  for 
clipped  hedges  and  ornamental  shrubbery,  hardy; 


growth  rapid;  grows  in  pure  limestone  shale  (Braunton) ; 
a  variegated  variety  is  cult,  in  Eu.  Gn.  77,  p.  277. 

8.  rhombifdlium,  A.  Cunn.  Queenslanb  Pit- 
tosporum. Pyramidal  tree,  to  80  ft.:  lvs.  3-4  in.  long, 
1-2  in.  wide,  rhomboid,  acuminate,  coarsely  toothed: 
fls.  white,  numerous,  in  terminal  corymbs:  fr.  berry- 
like,  1  jin.  long,  nearly  globose,  becoming  bright 
orange-yellow,  glabrous;  seeds  2-3,  black.  Juno-Sept. 
Austral.  Hook.  Icon.  621. — Sometimes  grown  as  a 
pot-plant,  more  often  as  a  tree  for  lawns  and  avenues. 
The  bright  berries  persist  through  autumn  and  winter, 
making  the  tree  very  attractive. 

DD.  Young  Irs.  very  pubescent,  as  also  thefr. 

9.  revolatum,  Ait.  Tall  shrub,  rusty-pubescent  on 
young  parts:  lvs.  2-3  in.  long,  1-1)3  in.  wide,  elliptic, 
glabrous  abovo  when  mature,  rusty-pubescent  beneath, 
entire  or  undulate:  fls.  pale  yellow,  fully  )$n.  long; 
sepals  acuminate:  fr.  ^fc-Ji'in.  long;  seeds  numerous, 
red  or  brown.  Feb.-April.  Austral.  B.R.  186. 

10.  eriocArpum,  Royle.  Widely  spreading  shrub  or 
tree,  10-20  ft.,  the  young  parts  white-tomentose:  lvs. 
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4-6  in.  lonn,  1)4-2)4  in.  wide,  elliptic  or  oblong, 
rowed  to  the  ends,  white-tomentose  beneath:  fls.  yellow, 
Jain,  long,  numerous  in  an  oblong  terminal  raceme, 
fragrant:  fr.  ?ain.  long.  Himalayas.  B.M.  7473.— 
Grown  in  S.  Calif.:  very  useful  when  a  mass  of  light- 
colored  foliage  is  desired:  fls.  notably  banana-scented. 

cc.  The  fls.  axillary:  lvs.  linear. 

11.  phillyraeoides,  DC.  Narrow-leaved  Pnros- 
poritm.  Glabrous  tree,  to  20  ft.  or  more,  with  pendent 
twigs:  lvs.  2-3 J >j  in.  long,  about  J-jjin.  wide;  entire; 
tips  slender,  recurved:  fls.  yellow,  under  Hin.  long, 
pedicelled  in  the  If. -axils:  fr.  about  J-jjin.  long,  oval,  corn- 
pressed,  yellow,  granular.  Australian  deserts.  Maiden. 
For.  Fl.  N.  S.  W.  4. — Remarkable  tree,  resembling 
weeping  willow  but  evergreen  and  suited  to  dry 
regions:  root-suckers  abundant. 

P.  Mtutirr,  Hook.  (.  Shrub  or  two  with  tomcntose  twiga:  !v». 
linear,  glabrous  above,  totuentose  beneath:  fl*.  axillary,  'tin.  tone, 
yrllow  and  purple.  Austral. — /'.  HurMnani,  Hook,  f.  Closely  allied 
to  P.  tcnuifolium:  lvs.  2-ft  in.  long,  oblong-lanrcolnte,  m  ule,  very 
tbin,  flat:  (r.  lew  than  Win.  thick.  New  Zeal,  —  P.  <'6Un*ai,  Hook, 
f.  Sometimes  couniilercci  as  a  form  of  P.  tenuifolium:  brnnrlies 
stouter:  lvs.  2—1  in.  long,  sharply  pointed,  tint,  more  coriaceous 
ami  deeper  Itreen.  B.M.  H30.V  G.C.  III.  2*3:370.  Cull,  in  Eng- 
land.— /'.  film A1I//11,  Cheesem.  Shrub,  related  to  P.  crnsaif oliutu : 
lvs  broader,  glabrous  when  mature,  margins  not  rrvoluie:  fr.  0-12 
lines  long,  glabrous  when  mature.  New  Zeal. — P.  fionbuniium. 
Wight  A  Arn.  A  .mull  troe:  lvs.  lanceolate  or  oblong-lanceolate, 
glabrous,  shining:  fls  in  terminal  compound  corymb.,  nu 
yellow.  Subtrop.  Himalayas,  ascending  to  5.0ori  ft. — P. 
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Uillehrarid.  Lvn.  ampin,  scute,  7-10  in.  long.  2-3  in.  wide, 
lely  to  lilvcry  hairy  beneath:  ft*,  in  terminal  clusters,  crram- 
color.  Hawaii. — P.  hrtrrophyUum,  French.  Half-reclining:  lvs. 
medium-sised,  ovate,  acute,  glabrous:  As.  few,  terminating  short 
branchleta.  light  yellow.  China.  Offered  by  Franeeachi  for  rock- 
cries  and  embankment*;  drought-mutant. — /'.  MicwiJti,  Makino. 
A  handsome  evergreen  shrub:  tva.  gicswy  green:  fls.  greenish  yel- 
low. Japan.  In  general  appearance  resembles  Illicium  anisatum. 
— P.  Klrkii,  Hook.  f.  Glabrous  shrub:  I  vs.  narrow-obovatc,  very 
thick,  obtuse:  fls.  yellow,  in  terminal  uiul>eU.  New  Zeal.—/*. 
HAlphii,  Kirk.  Shrub,  related  to  P.  craasifolium  but  H. -margin  not 
revolutc:  Iva.  white-tomcntose-  beneath:  fr.  H  lines  long,  puliescent. 
Now  Zeal.  G.C.  111.  26:205  (as  I'.  craseifolium  I.— /'.  trtnuptr- 
mum,  Wight  4  Arn.  Shrub:  Iva,  ovate,  acute.  2  4  in.  long,  gla- 
brous: fU.  terminal,  yellowish:  (r.  glabrous,  4-seeded.  India. 

Harvey  Monroe  Hall. 

PTTTROSPERM  A :  Ctmici/uga. 

PLACE  A  (possibly  derived  from  a  Chilean  name). 
Amaryllidacex.  Rare  and  beautiful  Chilean  bulbs,  of 
difficult  culture,  bearing  showy  flowers  something  like 
an  amaryllis  (Hippeastrum),  the  colore  being  white  or 
yellow,  streaked  with  red. 

Perianth  funnel-shaped,  with  scarcely  any  tube; 
corona  funnel-shaped,  inserted  at.  the  base  of  the  Begins., 
deeply  cut,  the  divisions  notched,  stamens  inserted 
inside  the  corona;  ovary  toj>-sha|ietl,  3-oellcd;  ovules 
many,  superposed;  style  decimate;  stigma  capitate, 
obscurely  3-lobed. — Five  or  six  species.  Botanically  the 
peculiar  feature  of  Placea  is  its  cup  or  corona,  which  is 
smaller  than  that  of  Narcissus,  and  red  instead  of 
yellow  or  white.  The  beauty  of  the  placeas,  however, 
is  of  the  hippeastrum  type,  though  the  fls.  are  not  so 
symmetrical,  for  at  first  sight  it  looks  as  if  two  of  the 
perianth-segms.  were  torn  away.  The  peduncle  is  long 
and  hollow. 

Placeas  are  generally  classed  as  autumn-flowering 
bulbs.  Though  natives  of  the  Andes  at  considerable 
elevations,  they  arc  not  hardy.  The  bulbs  are  said  to 
lie  deep  in  the  ground  in  their  native  country,  and  pot 
culture  is  generally  considered  unsuitable  for  deep- 
lying  bulbs.  The  bulbs  go  to  rest  about  August  and 
push  up  about  December,  flowering  in  May.  In  a  pot 
they  ought  to  have  their  time  of  rest,  and  must  be 
buried  in  the  soil,  which  ought  to  l>e  very  rich,  but  in 
pots  they  are  not  certain  to  flower.  They  must  be 
planted  with  at  least  an  inch  of  soil  over  their  necks, 
and  they  prefer  a  loose  soil. 

ornata,  Miers.  Bulb  1  in.  thick:  lvs.  2,  linear,  appear- 
ing with  the  fls.:  scape  6-9  in.  high;  umbel  4-6-fld.;  per- 
ianth-segms.  1-1 X  m.  long.   B.R.  27:50.  C.n.  54:510. 

P.  grandifldra,  Lem.,  is  thrice  as  big  as  P.  nrnatn,  more  florifer- 
ous,  and  is  essentially  distinguished  by  its  pcruinth-segrn*.,  which 
am  more  acuminate  and  sharp-pointed,  l.ll.  1.1:574.  20:2047 
(erroneously  as  P.  ornata ).  VfOiBMUt  MlLLER. 

PLAGlANTHUS  (Greek,  oblique  flnwr).  Mali4cc*. 
Trees  or  shrubs,  rarely  herbs,  with  large  or  small  white 
5-petaled  flowers,  little  known  in  this  country. 

Bractlets  none  or  distant  from  the  calyx,  which  is 
5-toothed  or  cut;  column  of  stamens  divided  at  the 
apex  into  many  filaments;  cells  of  ovary  2-5,  rarely  1  or 
many;  ovules  solitary,  pendulous:  caqiels  in  a  single 
series:  style-branches  longitudinally  stigmatose  within: 
foliage  and  infl.  various.  Distinguished  from  Abutilon 
by  the  number  of  ovules. —  About  12  species  from 
Austral.,  New  Zeal.,  and  Van  Dieman's  I-aml.  They  an* 
hardy  in  the  most  favored  parts  of  Kngland.  None  of 
the  species  is  offered  in  America.  They  are  known  as 
"ribbon  trees." 

Lampenii,  Booth.  Botanically  only  a  variety  of  P. 
vuleAellun,  but  horticultural ly  very  much  superior. 
Shrub;  attaining  6-S  ft.:  lvs.  oblong-lanceolate,  4—5  x 
k$-l  in.,  Bharply  serrate:  fls.  in  short,  axillary  leafy 
panicles,  very  numerous  and  crowded;  styles  very 
small.  Van  Dieman's  Land.  G.C.  II.  22:201. 

pulchellus,  Gray  (Ahutilnn  pulchfltum,  Sweet.  A. 
piUchrum,  Don).  Tall  shrub:  lvs.  lanceolate,  cordate, 
2-3  in.  long,  coarsely  crenate:  fls.  few, 


clustered  along  rachis  of  axillary  racemes;  ovary 
5-celled.  Austral.  B.M.2753  (as  Sida  pulchclla). 

P.  brfuUnu*.  A.  Cunn.  UmiKOrwooD.  Tree.  30-SO  ft.  high, 
with  trunk  sometimes  :t  ft.  diam.:  lvs.  of  mature  plants  1-3  in. 
long,  ovate  or  ovntc-lanccolatc,  acuminate:  fls.  small,  unisexual, 
in  U-rnunal  or  axillary  decompound  panicles,  yellowish  white. 
New  Zeal.  Said  to  lie  used  by  the  Maoris  for  making  rope  and 
twine  — For  /'.  LyaUit,  Hook.,  see  under  tiaya,  Vol  III,  p.  1319, 
additional  illustrations  of  which  are  G.  32:643;  35:677.  G.M.  55: 
572.  Gn.  44:2*;  75,  p.  372.   G.C.  HI.  4:209;  41:332,335.  H.F. 

13:3m-  Wilkeui  Miller. 

PLAGIOBOTHRYS  (Greek,  plaqios,  sideways,  and 
bathmt,  pit  or  hollow;  wherefore  the  name  should  have 
been  written  Plaguil«Uhrwi).  Boragin&cex.  Several 
specie*  of  low-growing  commonly  diffuse  annuals  from 
W.  Amer.,  with  small  white  fls.  Here  belongs  notho- 
fulrux,  Gray,  from  Calif,  to  Wash.,  which  was  once 
advertised  under  its  synonym  Eritrichium  noliwfulvum, 
Gray.  This  plant  has  no  horticultural  standing. 

PLAGIOGtRIA  (Greek,  oblique  and  round,  alluding 
to  the  oblique  ring  around  the  sporangium).  Poly- 
podiAcejt:  Warm-country  ferns,  formerly  included  as  a 
section  under  Lomaria. 

Sori  inserted  on  the  more  or  less  thickened  ends  of 
the  lotted  side-nerves,  finally  often  confluent,  usually 
covered  bv  the  rcvolute  margin;  indusium  lacking; 
sjHirangia  iong-«talked  with  a  complete  oblique  ring; 
sport*  tetrahedral:  lvs.  tufted,  simple-pinnate,  dimor- 
phous; petiole  fleshy-swollen  at  the  base,  the  upper  side 
of  which  has  3-4>  spongy  protuberances;  sterile  lvs. 
serrate;  fertile  lvs.  smaller,  mostly  entire.— About  10 
ii^mijHcs  of  New  World,  in  the  Philippines, 

costaricensis,  Mett.  (Lomaria  coitaricensin,  Baker). 
A  plant  requiring  warmhousc  cult.:  sterile  lvs.  1  ft.  and 
more  long  and  about  half  as  wide,  with  entire  falcate 
Ift*.  which  are  less  than  }  jin.  broad  and  united  at  their 
bases,  thereby  forming  a  winged  rachis;  fertile  lvs. 
1  yt  ft.  long  and  6  in.  broad,  with  contracted  Ifts.  Costa 
Rica. 


PLAN  era  (after  J.  J.  Planer,  1743-1789,  professor 
of  medicine  at  Erfurt:  author  of  several  book*  on 
botany).  VrlicActv.  Water- Klm.  Monotypic  genus, 
allied  to  Ulmus  and  Celtis:  lvs.  pinnately  veined, 
alternate:  fls.  polygamous,  with  deeply  4— 5-lobed  calyx: 
staminatc  fls.  short-stalked,  in  clusters  at  the  base  of 
the  young  branchlets,  with  4-5  stamens;  pistillate  or 
perfect  one*  on  rather  slender  stalks,  1-3  in  the  axil* 
of  the  lower  lvs.:  fr.  a  small  muricate  nut.  The  only 
species  is  P.  aquatica,  Gmel.  \  nonyrttm  aqudticux, 
Walt.  /'.  ultniJiAia,  Michx.).  Small  tree,  sometimes 
to  40  ft.:  lvs.  short-petioled,  somewhat  unequal  at 
the  base,  ovate  to  ovate-oblong,  unequally  serrate,  gla- 
brous at  length  and  somewhat  leathery,  \}^-2xi  in. 
long:  fr.  oval,  ':iin.  long,  with  irregularly  crested  fleshy 
ribs.  April,  May.  S.  111.  and  Ky.  to  Ha.  and  Texas. 
8.8.7:31(5.  R.H.  1903,  p.  351.  This  tree  is  not  in 
general  cult,  and  has  little  to  recommend  it  as  an  orna- 
mental plant.  It  would  not  prove  hardy  N.  It  probably 
thrives  best  in  moist  soil  and  is  prop,  by  seeds  sown  soon 
after  ripening  in  May  and  by  layers,  also  by  grafting 
on  elm.  The  plants  sometimes  cult,  under  the  name 
of  /\  nqualica  belong  either  to  Vlmw  camjMslris  var. 
riminalis,  V.  parxHfolia,  or  V.  aiata,  to  which  the  true 
Planera  is  similar  in  foliage,  or  to  some  other  small- 
lvd.  elm. 

P.  ammiiuKfl,  I.indl.— Zelkovn  serrata. — /'.  carpinifdlia,  Wats. 
—Zelkovn  ulmoidea. — P.  rrrjioM  — Zclkova  ulmoidcs. — /'.  A'edtii, 
C.  Koch«=Zelkova  serrata.—/'.  ripmt,  Hort.— I'liuus  pumila  or 
parvilolia.— /'.  Hirhnnli,  Mirhx.— Zelkova  ulmoidea. 

Alfreo  Rehder. 

PLANE-TREE:  Plotonu*. 
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PLANT  (Latin,  planta).  A  plant  is  a  living  org 
consisting  of  one  or  more  cells,  some  of  which,  in  i 
of  the  higher  forms,  contain  a  green  substance—  chloro- 
phyl— by  the  aid  of  which  they  are  able  in  the  light  to 
construct  carbohydrate  food-matters  (as  sugar,  starch, 
and  the  like)  from  carbon  dioxide  and  water.  The 
cell  protoplasm  assimilates  or  uses  these  carbohydrates 
and  is  nourished  by  them,  and  from  the  elements  they 
furnish  it  is  able  to  make  cellulose,  the  substance  which 
walls  it  in  and  gives  strength  and  solidity  to  the  plant. 
Animals  do  not  (as  a  rule,  at  least)  have  clilorophyl,  and 
cannot  construct  carbohydrates  from  carbon  dioxide 
and  water,  and  the  same  is  true  of  some  plants,  as 
explained  below. 

Green  plants  absorb  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air, 
and  in  the  process  of  carbohydrate  formation  they 
give  off  a  certain  quantity  of  oxygen.  However,  in  the 
further  chemical  activities  of  their  cells,  oxygen  is 
absorbed  and  carbon  dioxide  is  given  off.  In  the  plants 
which  are  not  green  (as  in  animals,  also)  the  first  pro- 
cess is  wanting,  while  the  second  takes  place.  These 
facts  have  given  rise  to  the  view  that  plants  and  animals 
are  quite  opposite  in  their  physiological  relations  to  the 
surrounding  air.  They  should  not  be  contrasted,  how- 
ever, in  tlus  way;  it  is  more  exact  to  say  that  green 
plants  have  two  important  nutritive  functions,  namely 
(1)  carbon  absorption  and  fixation  (technically  photo- 
synthesis), and  (2)  assimilation  of  food  matters. 
Respiration — the  process  in  which  oxygen  is  absorbed 
and  carbon  dioxide  is  given  off— occurs  in  all  planta 
and  animals. 

With  this  general  definition  of  a  plant  before  us  we 
may  say  that  while  some  lower  plants  are  minute  single 
cells,  or  rows  of  cells,  and  others  arc  fiat,  expanded  and 
often  irregular  growths,  in  all  of  which  there  is  a  marked 
simplicity  of  structure,  in  higher  planta  we  find  the 
plant-body  comt>osed  of  well-defined  roots,  stems, 
leaves,  flowers,  fruits,  and  seeds.  The  lower  planta 
referred  to  perform  all  the  functions  necessary  for  their 
continued  existence,  and  are  not  in  anv  sense  "imper- 
fect plants,"  as  the  older  botanists  used"  to  denominate 
them.  The  difference  between  lower  and  higher  plants 
is  that  the  functions  of  the  former  arc  performed  by 
fewer  organs,  while  in  the  latter  there  is  an  approach 
to  one  organ  for  every  function.  Still  it  is  true  that 
some  organs  even  in  the  highest  plants  have  more  than 
one  function:  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  plants  arc 
theoretically  capable  of  considerably  higher  develop- 
ment than  they  have  yet  attained.  Thus  while  the 
chief  function  of  the  root  may  be  for  the  absorption  of 
food-matter,  it  commonly  has  in  addition  a  holdfast 
function,  and  may  become  an  organ  of  storage  also. 
So,  also,  while  the  chief  function  of  the  leaf  is  to  sup- 
ply green  cells  for  carbohydrate  making  ( phot osyn the- 
sis), it  may  be  used  as  a  storage  organ  (as  in  cabbage 
leaves),  or  even  for  making  the  plant  more  conspicuous 
(ornamental),  as  in  many  euphorbias.  Even  the  flower 
usually  unites  two  functions  (that  of  fertilization  and 
of  showiness),  which  in  more  highly  specialized  forms 
arc  separated,  as  in  the  wild  snowball  where  the  large 
marginal  flowers  are  for  show  but  are  sterile,  while  the 
small  inconspicuous  central  flowers  are  fertile. 

One  more  thing  must  be  included  in  our  genend 
conception  of  the  plant.  While  it  is  true  that  plants  are 
normally,  and  typically,  green  in  color,  there  are  many 
plants  which  have  so  changed  their  fi>od  habits  that 
they  are  no  longer  green.  Thus  parasitic  plants  that 
secure  carbohydrates  from  living  organisms,  having  no 
need  of  clilorophyl,  are  not  green,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  saprophytic  plants  (those  that  get  their  food  from 
dead  or  decaying  organisms),  which  are  also  destitute  of 
a  green  color.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  fungi, 
lichens,  bacteria,  and  some  flowering  plants  (e.g., 
dodder,  Indian  pipe,  beech  dro|>s,  and  the  like).  Such 
plants  are  more  or  less  degenerated,  and  are  physiologi- 
cally like  animals,  but  they  still  retain  enough  of  the 


typical  plant  structure  so  that  one  is  rarely  at  a  loss 
where  to  place  them.  fj.  E.  Bkssey. 

PLANTAGO  (the  Latin  name).  Plantegittec^.  A 
group  of  200  or  more  species  of  annual  and  peren- 
nial herbs  or  subshrubs  occurring  in  many  part*;  of  the 
world.  It  is  a  weedy  genus,  and  only  two  or  three  species 
have  any  economic  or  commercial  value  worth  men- 
tioning. They  are  generally  known  as 
plantains,  although  this  name  is  also 
applied  to  certain  bananas  (soo  Mxua), 
which  are  plants  of  widely  different  kind. 
/'.  lanceolate.  Linn.,  or  ribwort,  is  some- 
times used  in  pasture  mixtures  abroad, 
because  it  affords  more  or  less  spring  pas- 
turage on  dry  and  sterile  soils.  The  seed 
is  offered  bv  American  seedsmen  for  feed- 
ing birds,  but  not  for  sowing.  In  this 
country,  however,  it  is  one  of  the  worst  of 
lawn  weeds,  thriving  in  our  hot  dry  soils 
when  grass  kills  out.  The  best  remedy 
for  it  is  to  secure  a  better  stand  of  grass, 
and  this  is  made  possible  by  making  the 
ground  rich  and  so  treating  it  that  it  will 
hold  moisture.  P.  Corondpus,  Linn.,  the 
buck's-horn  plantain,  native  to  Eu.,  Asia, 
and  X.  Afr.,  is  sometimes  eaten  as  a  pot- 
herb (see  p.  1411).  It  is  a  low  perennial, 
with  linear-lanceolate  often  pinnatifid  lvs. 
It  is  not  in  the  American  trade.  P.cardala. 
Lam.,  of  the  E.  U.  S..  has  been  offerea 
by  dealers  in  native  plants  as  ft  subject 
for  colonizing  in  bop  and  margins  of 
ponds.  It  is  perennial,  with  a  stout  root- 
stock,  large  cordate-orbicular  shining  It  - 
blades,  and  a  slender  spike  rising  1-2  ft. 
high  and  bearing  small  pinkish  fls.  with 
exserted  style  and  stamens.  /'.  major. 
Linn.  (Fig.  2990),  is  a  very  common  door- 
yard  weed.  Var.  varirgata,  Hort.,  a  varie- 
gated lf.-form,  is  offered  in  England.  P. 
tndxima,  Jaeq.,  from  Siberia,  said  to  have 
white  feathery  spikes,  has  been  intra,  into 
England.  There  arc  about  20  native  or 
naturalized  species  in  N.  Amer.  Plantago 
is  the  typical  genus  of  the  Plantaginacca?, 
a  family  that  contains  two  other  genera, 
bitypie "and  monotypic. — Littorella  in  Eu. 
and  N.  X.  Amer.,  and  Bougueria  in  the 
Andes  of  Peru  and  Chile.         L  II  B 
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2990.  SpOte  PLANTING.  This  Cyclopedia  considers 
of  PUmago  two  classes  or  kinds  of  horticultural  work, 
major. -Com-  — (ne  growing  ofplants,  and  the  identify- 
"TNutT^uie!)1*  'm%  °^  plants.  The  latter  purpose  runs 
through  everv  generic  entry,  throughout 
the  alphabet.  The  instructions  for  growing  arc  combined 
with  these  generic  entries,  and  are  also  extended  in  many 
separate  articles,  under  the  popular  names  of  the  plants, 
themselves,  as  Rose,  Strawl>erry,  Carnation,  Lettuce, 
Mushroom,  and  many  others;  and  they  are  also  dis- 
played in  class  articles,  as  Alpine  Plants,  Kitchen-Gar- 
dening. Annuals,  Biennials,  Perennials,  Herbs,  Orchids, 
Palms,  Art Kiricult ure,  and  many  others. 

At  this  point .  another  set  of  class  articles  is  assembled, 
with  the  purjmse  to  bring  together  such  instruction  as  is 
commonly  associated  with  what  is  known  as  "planting," 
- — with  the  use  of  plants  in  the  o|>en  and  particularly  in 
relation  to  their  uses  as  a  part  of  a  landsca|w»  develop- 
ment. In  connection  with  this  symposium,  the  reader 
WtU  naturally  give  s|>ecial  attention  to  the  assembly  on 
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Herbs  in  Vol.  Ill  and  on  landscape  Gardening  in 
Vol.  IV.  Inasmuch  an  tm*  are  discussed  under  Arliori- 
culturc  and  herbaceous  plants  under  Herlns,  the  present 
treatment  is  mostly  of  shrubs.  (FigB.  3001-3005, 3011  12, 
ar_>  adapted  from  "Garden  and  Forest.") 


This  symposium  on  planting  has  the  following  parts: 


The  relation  of  planting  to  the  f 
Villain,  improvement  in  relation 
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Water  -gardening  (Trickcr)  2668 

Subtropical-gardening  (Manning)  2009 

Plants  for  the  seaside  (Manning)  2070 

Succulent  plants  (Thompson)   .2072 

Topiary  planting  and  garden  architecture  (MonUllon). .    .  2075 

Planting  for  winter  effect  (Miller)  2677 

Planting  on  walla  (Miller)  2680 

Screen-planting  (Curtis)     2081 

Wiater  protection  of  planting  (Egan.  Watson)  2084 

Shrubs,  small  trees,  and  wocxly  vine*  (Curtis)  2690 

flhrulaj  for  the  Middle  Wat  (Miller),    2093 

Shrub*  for  street  and  park  planting  (Mulford)  2094 

Shrubs  for  mideontinental  regions  (Irish)   2094 

Shrubs  and  climbers  for  the  South  (Dcrekmansl  2090 

Ornamental  shrubs  for  California  (Uregg  and  Stevens)  2700 

Vine*  for  California  (Gregg,  Stevens  and  Jones)  2705 

The  relation  of  planting  to  the  fundamental  design. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  landscape  architect  to  com- 
bine beauty  and  utility  into  a  harmonious  composition. 
The  artistic  aim  in  the  practice  of  landscape  architec- 
ture is  to  produce  beautiful  pictures.  To  achieve  such 
pictures,  the  creative  imagination  must  t>e  controlled 
by  familiarity  with  the  accepted  canons  of  design.  Good 
design  in  landscape  work  must  be  based  on  the 
fundamental  principles  of  art  and  the  laws  of 
nature.  Fitness,  proportion,  variety,  mystery 
or  intricacy,  unity,  and  harmony, — all  these 
must  be  considered. 

While  it  is  the  aim,  in  creating  landscape 
gardens  and  narks,  to  produce  natural  effects, 
the  best  results  are  not  necessarily  secured  by 
a  mere  imitation  of  nature  as  it  happens  to  exist 
in  a  given  locality.  It  is  possible  to  modify 
nature  to  fit  artificial  conditions;  and  by  chang- 
ing the  scale,  by  adding  new  features,  or  making 
different  combinations,  compositions  may  be 
produced  which  have  all  the  charm  of  a  natural 
scene,  yet  surpass  nature  in  beauty  and  interest. 
Varied  emotions  are  produced  by  different  com- 
Sometimes  the  mood  is  gay,  as  in 
lens.  Awe,  wonder,  and  admiration 
are  produced  by  the  large  natural  features- 
waterfalls,  the  mountains, 


and  the  sea.  Mystery  and  intricacy  are  conceived  by 
rambles  through  the  dense  woods  and  jungles.  Rest, 
peace,  tranquillity  are  suggested  by  certain  woodland 
scenes,  a  sheltered  lake,  or  a  meadow  with  a  meander- 
ing stream.  The  sense  of  deliberation,  dignity,  and 
maturity  is  produced  by  the  stately  arched  trees  of 
avenue  or  mall,  and  by  groves  of  matured  trees. 

Many  laymen  and  artists  think  of  landscape  archi- 
tecture only  as  a  decorative  art;  and  to  their  minds 
planting  is  of  value  only  in  so  far  as  the  foliage  hides 
some  ugly  foundation,  softens  hard  lines  or  relieves 
bare  spaces,  screens  some  unsightly  view  or  forms  a 
setting  for  an  architectural  feature.  Sculptors  and 
architects  especially  are  prone  to  think  that  the  most 
charming  natural  parts  of  our  public  [tarks  are  suitable 
sites  for  memorials  in  stone  and  statues  in  marble  and 
bronze.  They  reason  that  the  spreading  branches  of 
the  trees  and  the  background  of  foliage  will  enhance  the 
beauty  of  their  work  of  art.  Their  thought  is  of  their 
own  creation  and  they  fail  to  realize  that  by  introdu- 
cing an  ai  tificial  object,  no  matter  how  beautiful  it  may 
be  in  itself,  the  harmony  and  beauty  of  the  natural 
scene  may  be  destroyed. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  landscape  architect, 
planting  is  not  merely  a  superficial  decorative  process. 
He  considers  the  arrangement  and  disposition  of  the 
foliage-masses  as  well  as  the  modeling  of  the  earth's 
surfaces  to  be  fundamental  in  landsca|te  design.  Neces- 
sary buildings,  roads,  paths,  and  other  artificial  features, 
must  be  provided  for  use  and  enjoyment;  but  the  best 
design  is  the  one  that  succeeds  in  effectively  oliscuring 
or  subduing  these  necessary  objects  in  the  landscape 
and  still  provides  fully  the  facilities  required  for  use, 
shelter,  and  other  enjoyments  of  the  people. 

While  design  is  the  main  consideration  in  creating  a 
landscape,  nature,  life,  and  time  are  necessary  for  the 
completion  of  the  design  and  the  full  development  of 
its  beauty.  The  beauty  of  a  landscape  is  .dependent 
largely  on  the  green  living  things,  as  trees,  shrubs, 
grass;  but  the  success  of  the  picture  is  due  more  to  the 
disposition  and  arrangement  of  the  material  than  to 
the  materials  themselves.  Therefore,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  horticulture, 
es|>ccially  when  this  knowledge  is  combined  with  great 
enthusiasm  and,  perhaps,  with  an  added  interest  in 
botany,  is  a  decided  handicap  to  the  success  of  the 
amateur  designer.  The  horticultural  features  are  over- 
emphasized at  the  expense  of  the  composition.  Many 
places  and  parks  that  were  originally  well  designed  have 
been  robbed  of  their  charm  and  beauty  and  landscape 
effects,  because  of  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  gardeners,  owners  of  estates,  or  park  com- 
missioners in  horticultural  things.  In  the  conviction 
that  they  are  embellishing  the  beauty  of  a  glade,  valley, 
lawn,  or  meadow,  they  proceed  to  cover  these  open 
with  rare  specimens  of  trees  and  shrubs,  thus 
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destroying  the  arrangement.  Open  areas  should  not 
be  considered  as  waste  space. 

A  landscape  design  may  lie  either  formal  or  natural. 
The  character  of  the  planting  of  formal  gardens  and 
and  the  embellishment  of  buildings  by  plant- 
"  be  in  harmony  with  the  type  of  architec- 
ture and  with  the  nature 
of  the  site  of  the  garden 
and  its  relation  to  the 
house.  In  the  design  of 
a  natural  landscape,  the 
three  general  classes  of 
planting  material  — 
woods,  shrubl>cry,  and 
lawns  or  meadows — 
should  intermingle  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  yet 
be  so  arranged  as  to  pre- 
sent in  general  an  open 
central  feature  of  lawn 
or  meadow,  with  the 
masses  of  foliage  sur- 
rounding. This  provides 
unity,  and  the  broad 
masses  of  light  and  shade 

position. 

The  outlines  of  the 
lawn  or  meadow  should 
be  irregular,  and  their 
limits  somewhat  ob- 
scured. Now  and  then 
trees  or  groups  should 
be  introduced,  especially 
near  the  boundaries  of 
the  lawn,  to  add  diver- 
sity and  interest;  the 
shadows  will  relieve  the  monotonous  expanse  of  light. 

To  design  effective   plantations,  a  knowledge  of 
planting  material,  a  conception  of  composition, 
imagination  and  taste  are  requisite. 

In  planting,  the  landscape  architect  is  more  c 
with  the  color,  texture,  form,  and  sixe  of  flowers  and 
foliage  than  with  botanical  families  or  with  cultural 
requirements  of  plants;  still,  in  order  to  design  places 
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and  narks  that  will  be  in  harmony  with  the  general  sur- 
roundings and  to  use  material  that  will  thrive,  he  must 
be  familiar  with  the  indigenous  plant  material,  and 


plant  material,  and 
know  what  soil  conditions  and  locations  arc  suitable  for 
their  peculiar  needs.  However,  it  must  not  be  assumed 
that  only  those  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants  that  grow  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  may  be  used;  but,  in  the  creation  of 
the  natural  landscape,  the  native  plants  and  trees 
should  predominate. 

The  most  important  planting  material  used  by  the 
landscape  architect  is  "grass  seed."  Ordinarily  grass  is 
not  considered  in  the  general  conception  of  planting,  but 
most  landscape  architects  and  many  laymen  realize  that 
grass  in  the  form  of  lawns  and  meadows  is  the  most 
significant  feature  of  our  naturalistic  landscapes.  Its 
value  when  'ised  within  formal  lines,  the  tapis  vert  and 
terrace,  are  generally  recognized.  It  is  not  far-fetched 
to  say  that  grass  is  the  most  important  planting  material 
used  in  the  creation  of  landscape  in  this  climate. 

Ijiwtis  and  meadows  provide  color,  texture,  motion  of 
the  waving  meadows,  the  play  of  light  and  the  shadows 
of  clouds  and  trees.  The  covering  of  grass  over  earth 
enhances  the  beauty  of  the  contours  and  the  modeling 
of  the  earth's  surfaces — knolls,  valleys,  glades,  and 
plains.  The  effects  of  space,  breadth,  dignity,  and  dis- 
tant views  are  dci>cudcnt  upon  the  proper  framing  of 
open  spaces  with  foliage.  Indeed,  open  spaces,  whether 
in  the  form  of  sea,  lakes,  or  streams,  lawns  or  meadows, 
sand-dunes  or  even  paved  spaces,  are  one  of  the  most 
important  elements  in  landscape  design. 

C.  F.  Pilat. 


Village  improvement  in  relation  to  planting. 

Village  improvement  is  a  branch  of  civic  art.  Civic 
art  in  turn  mav  lie  defined  as  the  conservation,  im- 
provement, and"  utilization  of  public  property.  Vil- 
lage improvement  thus  takes  its  place  alongside  of 
town-planning,  country-planning,  the  development 
of  garden  cities,  and  other  work  of  a  similar  nature. 
The  public-property  test  may  be  rather  strictly 
applied  to  all  branches  of  civic  improvement,  includ- 
ing village  improvement,  for  while  village  improve- 
ment does  in  fact  undertake  extensive  work  upon 
private  grounds,  this  is  undertaken  solely  in  the  public 
interest. 

In  village  improvement  it  is  rather  important  to  fix 
attention  upon  the  village  or  small  town  as  a  permanent 
unit.  For  the  most  part,  the  small  towns  of  America 
have  had  notable  ambitions  for  growth.  Kach  one  has 
intended  to  grow  up  into  a  state  capital  or  a  large  manu- 
facturing center.  On  this  account  it  has  been  impracti- 
cable to  make  intelligent  plans  for  the  actual  circum- 
stances, that  is  for  an  indefinite  period  of  existence 
without  further  expansion.  The  growth  problem,  while 
it  is  largely  a  psychological  factor,  is  a  very  important 
one  in  connection  with  village  life  and  development.  It 
is  a  problem  which  should  be  seriouslv  faced.  Each 
community  should  understand  its  actual  circumstances 
and  its  ambitions,  if  it  is  to  make  any  real  improvement 
in  its  condition. 

Inasmuch  as  civic  improvement  is  based  upon  public 
property,  the  scope  of  its  work  may  be  outlined  rather 
strictly  by  the  extent  and  character  of  property  owned 
in  any  community.  The  more  important  types  of 
public  property,  with  some  discussion  of  the  problems 
attached  to  their  improvement,  are  taken  up  herewith. 
The  illustrations  and  plans  (Figs.  2091-2996)  suggest 
some  of  the  important  phases,  particularly  as  related 
to  planting. 

&r«-/s.--Street*  and  public  roads  const  itute  perhaps 
the  most  important  mass  of  public  property  in  each  ( 
munity.  They  are  ab- 
solutely indispensable 
and  have  a  very  high 
monetary  value  judged 
by  any  scale  whatever. 
U'oad  and  street  im- 
provement is  always 
looked  upon  as  a  practi- 
cal benefit  to  the  com- 
munity and  may,  there- 
fore, naturally  and 
properly  become  the 
starting-point  of  general 
village  improvement . 
Street  improvement 
should  be  studied  with 
reference  to  (a)  location, 
(h)  design,  (r)  construc- 
tion, (d)  furnishings,  (<-) 
maintenance,  (a)  The 
location  of  streets  and 
roads  is  generally  looked 
upon  as  an  inviolable  ac- 
complishment, yet  many 
roads  and  streets  can  l>e, 
and  should  be  relocated, 
or  altogether  abandoned. 
In  other  places  new 
streets  should  be  pro- 
vided, (b)  Some  streets  ought  to  l>c  straight,  some 
ought  to  be  curved,  some  ought  to  be  wide,  some 
should  be  narrow.  Some  should  be  provided  with  wide 
grass  verges,  with  rows  of  trees  and  with  parkings. 
In  other  parts  of  the  village,  streets  should  have  no 
such  furnishings.  In  fact,  each  street  should  be  made 
a  study  by  itself,  and  should  l>e  properly  designed 
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for  its  special  conditions,  (c)  All  streets,  of  course, 
should  be  well  constructed.  Macadam  and  tarvia  are 
good  materials.  However,  there  are  many  streets  which 
do  not  need  such  expensive  improvement.  The  prol>- 
lems  of  street  construction  are  generally  fairly  well 
studied,  but  of  course,  final  and  perfectly  satisfactory 
results  are  never  achieved,  (d)  Besides  the  trees  in  the 
street,  there  are  many  other  things  to  be  considered, 
such  as  guide-posts,  letter-boxes,  and  especially  tele- 
phone, electric-light,  and  trolley  poles.  All  these  furnish- 
ings should  be  made  as  satisfactory  as  possible.  Espe- 
cially in  the  matter  of  poles  the  ideal  is  to  reduce  their 
number  to  the  minimum,  (c)  All  streets  need  to  be  kept 
in  good  repair  and  to  lie  kept  clean.  These  are  always 
important  matters,  but  they  cost  considerably  more 
care,  labor,  and  money  than  most  persons  imagine. 
Village  improvement  can  nearly  always  make  con- 
siderable progress  in  this  one  point  of  keeping  the  streets 
clean  and  in  good  condition. 

Transportation  may  be  reckoned  as  the  second  great 
problem  of  village  improvement.  The  development  of 
attractive  railroad  station-grounds,  by  proper  planting 
of  trees,  shrubs,  and  grass  is  a  matter  always  to  be 
looked  after.  In  rural  communities,  at  the  present  time, 
with  the  large  development  of  trolley  service,  the 
design  and  location  of  first-class  trolley  waiting  stations 
becomes  a  matter  of  great  imiwrtanec  and  should 
receive  careful  attention. 

Schoolhouses  and  school-grounds  constitute  a  very 
important  type  of  public  property,  and  every  campaign 
of  village  improvement  should  look  after  them  care- 
fully. School-grounds  should  be  kept  clean  and  orderly 
and  should  have  some  tree  plantings.  Wherever  pos- 
sible there  should  lie  grass,  but  the  improvement  of 
Bchool-grounds  with  flowcr-brds  is  almost  out  of  the 
question.  Perhaps  the  most  insistent  problem  of  the 
improvement  of  the  school-grounds  themselves,  lies  in 
securing  adequate  area,  which  should  be  from  2  to  5 
acres  for  each  school  instead  of  the  \{  acre  commonly 
allowed. 

Playground*  are  very  much  needed  in  every  village 
and  rural  community.  The  problems  connected  with 
them  are,  (1)  to  secure  the  necessary  allotment  of  land; 

(2)  to  have  this  ground  properly  planned  and  developed, 

(3)  to  have  the  play  properly  supervised.  The  emlx-l- 
lishmcnt  will  consist  chiefly  of  large  trees  for  shade  and 
to  improve  the  appearance.  Flower-beds  and  borders 
are  quite  out  of  place  on  playgrounds. 


>  of  country  road,  showing 
tret-;,  ahruba,  and 


arrangement  of 


Reservations  of  several  aorta  are  needed  in  every  vil- 
lage. These  should  be  primarily  for  recreation,  but 
shoidd  include  also  places  of  historic  importance  or 
those  of  great  scenic  beauty. 

Public  building*,  including  churches,  libraries,  grange 
halls,  town  halls,  and  the  like,  must  be  of  the  best  char- 
acter in  order  to  secure  pro|>cr  results  in  village  develop- 
ment. All  these  public  buildings  should  Is-  st  udied  with 
reference  to  adaptation  to  use,  proper  locution,  group- 
ing with  other  public  buildings,  good  architectural 
design,  and  substantial  construction.  The  grounds 
about  these  public  buildings  should  Is-  developed  to  the 


beat  possible  advantage.  As  a  rule,  shady  lawns  with 
good  substantial  trees  give  the  best  result. 

Home-ground*  are  of  prime  significance  in  every  com- 
munity and  every  village-improvement  society  should 
undertake  to  secure  the  best  treatment  of  them  pos- 
sible. Neighborhood  competition!  are  useful  to  this  end 
but  sound  horticul- 
tural instruction  is 
always  necessary. 

The  more  strictly 
horticultural  phases 
of  village  improve- 
ment, therefore,  are 
the  planting  and 
care  of  trees,  the  de- 
velopment of  grass 
areas,  especially 
lawns,  home-garden 
improvement  with 
some  emphasis  upon 
front  yards,  and 
school-garden  enter- 
prises of  several 
sorts. 

In  the  careof  trees 
on  public  streets  and 
grounds,  a  com- 
petent tree-warden 
is  great  I  v  to  be  de- 
sired. When  state 
legislation  provides 
for  such  an  officer 
he  should  be  chosen 
with  great  care  and 


i  for  country  road  I 
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appropriations  of  public 
,  and  in  states  where  tree-wardens  are  not  pro- 
vided for  by  law  such  legislation  should  lie  secured  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  Massachusetts  law  is  perhaps  as 
good  a  pattern  as  any. 

Street  trees  are  subject  <o  severe  injuries  even  beyond 
the  liability  of  other  shade  trees,  such  as  the  damage 
from  leaky  electric  wires  and  gas-pipes,  gnawing  of 
horses,  and  sometimes  the  attacks  of  ignorant  linemen 
putting  up  wires.  Add  to  these  the  usual  menace  of 
insect  attacks,  such  as  elm  leaf-lwetlc,  leopard  moth, 
forest  caterpillar,  gipsy  moth,  and  the  like,  and  it  will 
l>c  seen  that  the  protection  of  valuable  street  trees  is 
a  real  undertaking.  (See  Disease*  and  Insect*  and 
Arboriculture.)  The  improvement  of  home -grounds 
and  similar  areas  is  treated  elsewhere.  (Sec  Landscape 
Gardening.) 

The  js'culiar  agent  of  village  improvement  is  the 
village-improvement  society,  but  other  organizations 
are  equally  useful.  Woman's  clubs  and  boards  of  trade 
are  usually  effective.  Very  often  smaller  groups  which 
undertake  to  cover  onlv  a  single  street  or  a  single  small 
neighlwrhood  accomplish  the  most  intensive  and  satis- 
factory results.  As  a  rule  it  is  undesirable  to  form  a  new 
organization  in  any  community  for  village  improve- 
ment. It  is  Itettcr  policy  to  seek  the  cooperation  of  the 
various  existing  societies.  In  certain  circumstances 
these  can  lie  federated  in  a  way  to  cover  the  problem 
satisfactorily. 

Four  factors  must  always  cooperate  in  order  to  secure 
satisfactory  results  in  civic  improvement  of  any  sort. 
These  factors  are  (o)  local  initiative,  </>)  expert  advice, 
(r  )  time,  and  id)  money,  (o)  it  is  always  necessary  to 
have  some  energetic  local  society  or  group  of  men  and 
women  who  will  stand  liehind  any  improvement  proposi- 
tion. Without  this  local  initiative  nothing  can  powibiy 
Is*  done,  (b)  In  addition  to  this  it  is  usually  desirable 
and  sometimes  positively  necessary  to  have  work  under- 
taken on  the  basis  of  practical  plans  drawn  by  experts 
nmmunitv.  The  outside  assistt 


from  outside  the  community.  The  outside  assistance 
valuable  even  when  no  more  expert  than  advice  which 
might  be  secured  within  the  community  itself.  Good 
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plans  are,  however,  always  indispensable,  (c)  It  then 
requires  a  considerable  amount  of  time  to  carry  out 
important  improvement  project*.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  from  six  to  ten  years  are  always  necessary  in 
order  to  bring  a  community  around  to  a  proper  under- 
standing of  its  problems,  and  to  secure  sufficient  unity 
of  opinion  to  accomplish  valuable  results,  (d)  Money  is 


very  important,  but  not  one-half  so  important  as  per- 
sons usually  suppose.  As  a  rule  the  money  can  be 
raised  whenever  the  community  is  convinced,  as  a 
whole,  that  the  proposed  improvement  is  worth  while. 
It  is  beat  under  all  circumstances  to  have  public  prop- 
erty paid  for  and  improved  from  public  funds.  ThiB 
means  that  the  money  should  be  voted  by  the  people 
themselves  from  the  public  treasury.  The  ordinary  way 
of  raising  money  for  village  improvement,  by  " 
fairs,  and  other  voluntary 
wholly  unsatisfactory.  It 
plish  only  trivial  results. 

Frank  A.  Wauoh. 

Shrubbery  in  the  landscape. 

Shrubs  and  bushes  have  two  values: 
an  intrinsic  value  as  individual  or 
single  specimens;  a  value  as  part  of 
the  structure  or  design  of  an  orna- 
mented place.  As  individual  speci- 
mens, they  arc  grown  for  the  beauty 
of  the  species  itself;  as  parts  of  the 
landscape,  they  are  usually  grown  in 
masses,  constituting  a  shrubbery.  It 
is  often  advisable  to  plant  shrubs  as 
single  specimens,  in  order  to  produce 
the  characteristic  lieauty  of  the  spe- 
cies; but  the  temptation  is  to  plant 
exclusively  as  isolated  specimens,  and 
the  emphasis  needs,  therefore,  to  be 
placed  on  mass-planting. 

Plants  scattered  over  a  lawn  destroy 
all  appearance  of  unity  and  purpose  in 
the  place  (Fig.  2997).  Every  part  of 
the  place  is  equally  accented.  The 
area  nas  no  meaning  or  individuality. 
The  plants  are  in  the  way.  They  spoil 
the  lawn.  The  place  is  random.  If 
the  shrubs  are  sheared,  the  spotted 
and  scattered  effect  Is  intensified. 
Rarely  does  a  sheared  shrub  have  any 
excuse  for  existence,  unless  as  a  part  in 
an  artistically  designed  formal  garden. 

A  mass  or  group  of  planting  em- 
phasizes particular  parts  of  the  place. 
It  allows  of  bold  and  broad  contrasts. 
It  may  give  the  place  a  feeling  of 
strengt  h  and  purposiveness .  The  shrul>- 
bery-mass   usually  should    luive  an 


irregular  outline  and  it  often  contains  more  than  one 
species.  Thereby  arc  variety  and  interest  increased, 
rig.  299H  suggests  the  interest  in  a  good  shrubbery- 
mass.  The  shrubliery-masscs  should  be  placed  on  the 
boundaries;  for  it  is  a  concept  of  landscape  gardening 
that  the  center  of  the  place  shall  be  open.  (Fig.  291H»; 
also  Figs.  2076,  2077,  and  others  in  Vol.  IVT)  The 
Imundaries  are  the  lines  between  properties,  the  foun- 
dations of  buildings,  the  borders  along  walks  and  drives. 
Judicious  planting  may  relieve  the  angularity  of  foun- 
dations and  round  off  the  corners  of  the  yard.  (Fig.  3000.) 

Individual  specimens  may  be  used  freely,  but  only 
rarely  should  thev  be  wholly  isolated  or  scattered. 
They  should  be  planted  somewhere  near  the  borders, 
that  they  may  not  interfere  with  the  continuity  of  the 
place  and  that  they  may  have  background  to  set  them 
off.  The  background  may  be  a  building,  a  bank,  or  a 
moss  of  foliage.  In  most  places,  the  mass  or  border- 
planting  should  be  the  rule  and  the  isolated  specimen 
the  exception;  but,  unfortunately,  this  rule  is  frequently 
reversed.  It  is  not  to  be  understood,  however,  that 
boundaries  are  always  to  be  planted  or  that  foundations 
are  always  to  be  covered.  l,  h.  B. 

The  chief  value  of  shrubbery  comes  from  its  use  in 
an  artistic  way,  although  some  shrubs  have  edible 
fruits.  Many  shrubs,  such  as  lilacs,  some  of  the  spireiis, 
gooseberries,  and  currants,  produce  leaves  very  early 
in  the  season  and  some,  like  forsythia,  daphne,  and 
the  iuneberry  are  covered  with  a  profusion  of  blossoms 
at  this  time.  From  early  spring  until  November  in 
temperate  latitudes  leaves  and  flowers  are  to  be  found 
on  deciduous  shrubs,  and  from  June  until  the  following 
spring  ornamental  fruits  can  be  seen  on  their  branches, 
the  red  berries  of  the  elder  beginning  and  barberries 
ending  the  list.  Some  of  these 
fruits  are  so  richly  colored  and  so 
abundant  that  they  can  be  seen 
from  a  long  distance.  Many  shrubs, 
like  some  of  the  viburnums  and 
dogwoods,  attain  a  height  of  10  to 
15  feet,  while  others,  like  bunch- 
berry  and  Daphne  Cntorum, 
>  grow  to  a  height  of 
inches.    The  leaves 
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like  the  chokeberry,  Thunbcrg's  barberry,  the  hazels, 
viburnums,  dogwoods,  and  sumachs  are  beautifully 
colored  in  autumn.  The  rhododendrons,  laurels,  and 
mahonias,  and  the  daphne  already  named,  are 
examples  of  shrubs  having  evergreen  foliage.  Some 
leaves,  like  those  of  the  Salu  lucida,  are  glossy;  others, 
of  the  common  hazel,  are  hairy; 
thick,  and  others  are  thin ;  some 
ne  small;  some  entire,  and  some 
lobed,  serrated  or  compound.  Through- 
con  the  foliage  of  a  Rood  collec- 
tion of  shrubbery  will  present  the  greatest 
variety  of  color,  including  all  the  hun- 
dreds of  shades  of  green  as  well  as  yellow, 
white,  gray,  and  purple.  Even  in  winter 
shrubbery  is  wonderfully  attractive  in 
appearance  from  the  gracefulness  of  its 
stems  and  branches,  and  from  the  color 
of  its  bark.  With  the  right  selections,  it 
will  nerve  almost  as  well  as  evergreens 
to  shut  out  from  view  fences  or  other  low 
unsightly  objects. 

This  great  variety  in  foliage,  flower, 
fruit,  and  habit  of  growth  makes  shrub- 
bery adapted  to  very  extended  use  in  the 
development  of  lanoscajws.  It  is  especi- 
ally appropriate  along  the  boundaries  of 
ornamental  grounds  (Fig.  2999),  upon 
steep  slopes,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  buildings  where  foliage  and  graceful 
lines  are  needed  to  connect  the  walls  of  a 
structure  with  the  ground  (Fig.  3000), 
without  making  too  much  shade.  It 
might  with  advantage  replace  the  grass  upon  all  sur- 
faces too  steep  to  walk  upon  with  comfort.  The  foliage 
of  shrubs  that  are  well  established  remains  green  when 
dry  weather  turns  grass  brown.  The  broad  mass  of 
shrubbery  will  take  care  of  itself  when  the  grass  needs 
frequent  attention.  Even  some  level  surfaces  might  be 
improved  in  places  by  exchanging  a  lawn  covering  for 
the  covering  of  low  woody  plants.  Often  a  broad  o|jen 
space  over  a  lawn  is  an  imjwrtant  feature  of  a  landscape, 
since  it  allows  extended  views.  Many  times  a  lanilscape 
would  be  more  interesting  if  the  green  underneath  this 
open  space  were  produced  by  a  broad  mass  of  shrubbery, 
like  a  miniature  forest,  instead  of  grass. 

In  planting  borders  or  groups  of  shrubs,  the  ground 
to  be  occupied  by  such  a  group  should  be  entirely 
spaded  over  or  plowed.  Perhaps  no  better  advice  could 
be  given  than  to  prepare  the  soil  as  it  should  he  prepared 
for  a  field  of  corn.  The  bushes  should  then  be  planted 
so  that  there  is  room  for  about  two  years'  growth  liefore 
their  branches  intermingle.  If  placed  closer  they  would 
have  a  crowded  appearance  from  the  start  and  would 


not  join  their  branches  as  harmoniously  as  when  the 
new  growth  is  allowed  to  choose  its  own  position.  If 
placed  farther  apart  the  effect  is  also  bad.  Occasionally 
a  single  shrub  at  the  margin  of  a  belt  may  stand  out 
almost  by  itself,  but  generally  the  effect  of  a  group 
should  be  that  of  a  continuous  mass  of  varying  foliage. 


3000.  A.n  effective  planting  against  a  hard  corner. 
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In  arranging  different  shrulis,  the  taller-growing  kinds 
should  generally  Is*  plaet-d  in  the  center  of  the  group, 
and  the  lower  species  along  the  border,  the  space  being 
graded  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  The  reason  for 
this  arrangement  is  that  the  lower  plants  would  be 
killed  by  the  shade  of  the  larger  ones  if  placed  back  of 
them,  and  moreover  would  not  be  seen;  but  one  should 
avoid  too  uniform  a  slope.  For  example,  in  a  continuous 
border  there  should  lie  places  where  shrulis  of  larger 
size  occupy  the  full  width  so  as  to  bring  growth  of  con- 
siderable height  into  the  lawn.  The  arrangement  should 
be  varied  so  as  to  avoid  all  monotony,  but  in  securing 
this  variation  a  mixture  of  miscellaneous  shrulis  of  all 
kinds  does  not  give  so  good  an  effect  as  broader  areas 
of  single  species  or  genera  slightly  interspersed  at  the 
margin  with  shrubs  of  another  kind.  Straight  rows 
should  l)e  avoided.  A  laborer  or  a  novice  when  told 
this  will  arrange  the  plants  in  a  zigzag  manner,  thinking 
that  he  is  placing  them  irregularly,  the  result  often 
being  almost  the  same  as  that  of  two  rows.  If  the 
group  is  lieing  planted  along  a  straight  line,  as  the 
boundary  of  a  lot?  the  distances  of  the  successive  plants 
from  this  line  might  lie  somewhat  as  follows:  2  feet, 
4  feet,  5  feet,  3  feet,  1  foot,  and  the  distances  apart, 
measured  parallel  with  a  fixed  line,  should  vary  also. 

The  ideal  condition  of  a  group  of  shrubbery  is  to  have 
all  the  individual  plants  healthy,  so  that  the  foliage  will 
apjiear  fresh  and  of  good  color.  This  foliage  should 
extend  down  to  the  surface  of  the  adjacent  lawn  or  walk, 
and  shade  the  ground  underneath  so  completely  that 
nothing  will  grow  there.  The  leaves  which  fall  with 
the  approach  of  winter  should  be  allowed  to  remain  as 
a  perj»etual  mulch.  The  desired  result  cannot  Ijc 
secured  the  first  year  the  shrul*  are  planted  unless 
they  are  of  large  size  and  moved  but  a  short  distance. 
The  aim  in  caring  for  a  new  plantation  should  be  to 
secure  thriftv  plants,  and  this  care,  like  the  preparation 
of  the  soil,  should  Ite  such  as  is  given  to  a  field  of  corn. 

Very  little  trimming  should  be  done.  If  a  bush  is  tall 
and  spindling  it  may  lie  well  to  cut  it  off  next  to  the 
ground  and  allow  it  to  sprout  again.  If  there  is  any 
dead  wood  it  should,  of  course,  be  cut  off.  But  when  a 
shrub  is  healthy  and  vigorous,  let  it  grow  in  its  own 
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graceful  way.  If  it  encroaches  upon  the  walk,  cut 
away  the  encroaching  branch  near  the  root  so  that  the 
mark  of  the  knife  will  not  be  noticed.  Such  treatment 
will  help  to  retain  the  winter  beauty  of  the  branches. 

The  value  of  shrubbery 


J001.  A  protection  of 


verdurous  landw 
furniture  of  shru 


is  not  appreciated,  either 
as  part  in  a  landscape 
design  or  as  furnishing  for 
a  place.  In  combination 
with  trees  and  woods,  it 
ties  the  planting  together, 
providing  easy  gradations 
from  greensward  up  to  the 
top  of  trees.  Merely  to 
relieve  bareness,  shrubs 
are  of  singular  value,  as 
in  the  suggestion  in  Fig. 
3000,  and  again,  even 
when  slight  in  quantity, 
in  Fig.  3001.  The  back- 
ground in  Fig.  3002  is 
brought  down  to  the 
ground-line  by  greenery, 
mostly  of  shrub  growth. 
The  beauties  of  Fig.  3003 
are  in  large  part  the  shrub 
forms  and  colors,  and  the 
arrangement  insures  much 
of  the  general  effect.  The 
reader  will  find  that  most 
ajs-s  that  please  him  will  have  their 
>  and  bush.  o  C.  Simond*. 


Woods  in  the  landscape. 

The  principal  elements  of  landscape  are  atmospheric 
conditions,  irregularities  of  the  earth's  surface,  water, 
artificial  constructions,  herb  and  shrub  ground-cover, 
and  the  woods.  In  the  Fnited  States  the  great  areas 
east,  west,  north,  and  south  of  the  treeless  prairie 
regions  were  mostly  in  evergreen  or  deciduous  woods. 
Industries,  habitation,  and  cultivation  have  divided  the 
great  wooded  areas  into  small  wood-lots  and  into  forests 
that  are  for  the  most  part  broken  into  sprout-  and  tree- 
growth  areas  as  the  cordwood  or  timber  is  harvested  in 
thirty-  to  sixty-year  |>criods.  The  corresponding  land- 
scape modifications  to  that  offered  by  this  cutting  of 
the  forests  is  presented  by  homestead  tree  plantations 
that  have  broken  the  great  unobstructed  herb-covered 
prairie  sweeps  into  series  of  tree-framed  vistas.  This 
offers  a  striking  example  of  the  importance  of  woods 
in  landsca|>e. 


of  tree  I 


In  the  arid  regions  of  the  West,  the  woods  are  con- 
fined to  a  meager  growth  in  places  made  moist  by 
springs,  streams,  or  by  irrigation,  to  mountain  slo|ies 
and  vallcvs,  and  to  the  humid  regions  and  mountain 
valleys  of  the  Northwest.  In  this  last  section,  the 
region  of  sequoias,  pines,  spruces,  and  firs,  are  the  state- 
liest cone-bearing  forests  of  the  continent.  The  white 
and  Norway  pines  of  the  Northeast  and  the  long-leaf 
pine  of  the  Southeast,  only  approach  the  Pacific  Coast 
Range  trees  in  grandeur. 

As  landscapes  of  the  highest  types  of  beauty  include 
woods,  and  as  wood  has  a  high  economic  value,  one 
should  determine  how  best  to  stive  woods  for  their 
beauty  and  to  set  aside  the  areas  that  should  be  har- 
vested. To  fix  upon  areas  to  be  kept  in  woods  and  those 
to  Ik-  used  for  agriculture,  industries,  and  habitation, 
economic  surveys  should  be  made  of  large  areas.  In 
such  surveys  laud  that  is  ill  fitted  for  cultivation  should 
Is?  outlined  and  set  aside  in  public  reservation,  with  a 
view  to  maintaining  it  largely  in  forests.  Land  that  is 
suitable  for  cultivation,  habitation,  and  industries 
should  be  set  aside  for  these  purposes,  and  the  forests 
stripped  therefrom  as  the  land  is  needed.  This  country- 
side planning  is  already  being  worked  out  in  the  study 
of  city  and  county.  The  plans  of  the  regions  about 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  Lssex  County,  New  Jersey, 
and  Cook  County,  Illinois,  and  of  such  towns  as  Hope- 
dale,  Massachusetts,  represent  studies  in  which  forest 
areas  are  set  aside,  in  public  reservations,  and  the  forest 
growth  encouraged  thereon. 

It  is  not  to  Ijc  assumed  that  such  forests  are  without 
other  economic  values  than  the  recreation  they  offer  to 
many  persons.  It  has  been  found  possible  in  the 
development  of  such  areas  to  increase  the  lieauty  of  the 
forests  and  to  secure  a  money-return  that  will  nearly, 
if  noi  quite,  cover  the  cost  of  the  cutting  from  the  sale 
of  forest-thinning  products.  It  is  likely  that  under 
wise  management  such  forests  can  be  constantly 
increased  in  beauty  with  little  or  no  burden  of  cost. 

In  the  areas  that  are  assigned  in  the  economic  study 
of  a  region  for  other  purposes  than  permanent  forest 
holdings,  the  existing  forest  growth  may  often  be  con- 
tinued for  many  years  as  the  principal  crop,  or  new 
forests  may  even  l>e  planted  and  grown  before  the  time 
comes  to  cultivate  the  land  in  annual  crops. 

In  the  development  of  woods  in  landscape,  the  work 
can  lie  performed  in  such  a  way  as  greatly  to  increase 
the  beauty  of  the  existing  growth,  which  now  is  seldom 
the  primeval  growth,  by  thinning  to  develop  the  finest 
specimens  and  the  finest  groups  of  trees.  A  selection 
can  also  Is-  made  in  the  cutting  to  increase  the  domi- 
nance of  different  sjiecics  in  different  localities.  Cut- 
ting may  often  be  nuide  to  open  vistas  and 
wide  views  from  particularly  attractive 
viewpoints.  It  can  also  !*•  made  to  develop 
more  attractive  sky-lines  and  foliage- 
massi'S  as  seen  from  valley  viewpoints  or 
from  hilltop  and  ridges  to  distant  hills  and 
ridges. 

The  larger  factors  of  lieauty  in  land- 
siajie  and  the  economic  valia-a  of  woods 
are  of  interest  to  the  general  public.  To 
the  individual  owner  of  estates  and  home- 
grounds  the  woods  have  a  more  intimate 
and  |>crsonal  interest.  Such  owners  are 
concerned  al>out  the  protection  against 
drifting  snow,  bleak  wind,  and  hot  sun, 
a  shelter  for  the  bird-life  that  protects  the 
cro|is,  a  setting  and  a  background  for  their 
home  buildings  to  merge  them  into  an 
agreeable  landscape  picture,  a  ramble  and 
a  picnic  pla<>c  where  the  wild  flowers,  the 
fruits,  and  the  autumn  leaves  can  l>e  found 
by  the  children  who  love  the  woods.  The 
wood-lot  is  also  a  place  where  many  sticks 
of  timber  for  special  purposes  and 
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cordwood  will  bo  secured  in  the  cutting  from  year  to 
year  of  the  weaker  trees  that  arc  overtopped  by  their 
neighbors,  and  from  thinning  that  must  be  made 
if  the  highest  types  of  woodland  beauty  are  to  be 
Bear  in  mind  that  the  wood-lot  in  good  noil 
may  produce  a  cord  of  wood  to  the  acre  each  year. 


as  oak,  maple,  and  magnolia.  The  last  third  would  I*  of 
such  undergrowth,  shrubs,  and  small  trees  as  the  flower- 
ing dogwoods,  red-bud,  benzoin,  viburnums,  white 
fringe,  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  eallicarpa,  manzanita, 
and  madrona.  Woodland  ground-cover  plants  may  lie 
by  bringing  them  in  from  the  woods  with 
an  abundance  of  the  natural  leaf-mold  soil 
retained  about  their  roots. 

The  location  for  the  wood-lot  is  at  the 
point  near  the  home  buildings  where  it  will 
beat  serve  such  purposes  as  are  referred  to 
early  in  this  article,  but  as  open  land  in 
this  position  is  very  valuable  for  farm 
uses  the  lot  should  not  be  large;  elsewhere 
on  the  farm  the  wood-lot  should  occupy 
land  least  suited  for  annual  crops,  such  as 
the  very  steep  slopes  and  the  rocky  or  bar- 
ren areas. 

Aside  from  woods  themselves,  tree  forms 
have  their  special  values  in  providing 
structural  features  in  a  landscape,  combin- 
ing well  with  architectural  forms  and  afford- 
ing good  backgrounds  and  boundaries. 
Strip  the  trees  from  such  constructions  as 
shown  in  Figs.  3004  and  3005  and  note  the 
effect.  Warren  H.  Manning. 


300J.  A  good  open  area,  with  attractive  ahrub  forma  and  tree  forms 


Fortunate  is  the  owner  who  has  an  estabUshed  wood- 
lot,  and  especially  if  he  appreciates  and  takes  wise 
advantage  of  its  utility  and  beauty.  As  wood*  would  lie 
included  the  thicket  of  few  trees  in  the  little  town  lot  as 
well  as  the  acres  of  trees  on  the  large  estates,  because  in 
the  cool  shade  and  leaf-mold  soil  of  each  the  same 
plants  and  bird-shelters  may  lie  established.  When 
there  is  no  wood-lot  one  must  plant  either  evergreen  or 
deciduous  trees  to  make  one.  If  the  home  lot  is  a  small 
one  and  it  is  desired  to  have  a  little  wood-lot  high 
enough  to  walk  under  at  once,  at  reasonable  cost,  tall 
slender  collected  or  nursery-grown  t  rees  may  l>e  planted 
close  together  and  then  thinned  as  they  grow. 

If  a  shelter-bolt  for  winter  Is  the  most  important 
consideration,  use  such  cone-lioaring  evergreens  as  the 
pines,  spruces,  hemlocks,  junipers,  arbor-viUp,  cypress, 
the  last  three  for  a  narrow  belt,  or  in  the  South  and  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  such  broad-leaved  ever- 
greens as  the  magnolia,  eucalyptus,  cam- 
phor tree. 

It  should  be  known  that  undergrowth 
and  ground-cover  plants  with  attractive 
flowers  cannot  bo  so  easily  established 
under  evergreens  as  under  deciduous  trees; 
also  that  among  the  deciduous  trees  are 
more  rapid-growing  species  with  attractive 
flowers  and  fruit. 

To  grow  a  very  interesting  wood-lot  in 
a  few  years  from  the  small  seedling  plants 
that  can  lie  secured  in  large  quantities  at 
low  cost,  such  plants  would  be  set  from  3 
to  5  feet  apart.  At  this  distance  they  soon 
shade  the  ground  so  much  with  foliage  as 
to  kill  out  ordinary  weeds  and  give  en- 
couragement to  the  more  attractive  wood- 
land plants.  Furthermore,  close  planting 
will  force  a  rapid  growth  in  height.  In  the 
selection  of  plants,  about  a  third  would  U> 
made  up  of  the  quick-growing  low-cost 
species  such  as  poplar,  soft  maple,  ne- 
gundo,  catalpa,  locust,  and  in  warm  sec- 
tions the  eucalyptus,  pepper  tree,  grevillea. 
Another  third  would  l»e  made  up  of  the 
slower-growing  more  permanent  trees,  such 


Wild-gardening  is  the  art  of 
and   growing  colonies  of  hardy 
native  or  foreign,  so  that  they  will  look 
like  wild  flowers,  multiplying  with  little  or  no  care 
after  planting.    A  wild-garden  is  not  a  garden  that 
has  run  wild,  reminding  us  of  man's  neglect;  it  is  a 

rtic  suggestion  of  the  beauty  of  nature  untouched 
man.  Beginners  commonly  suppose  that  wild- 
gardening  is  merely  the  cultivation  of  native  flowers,  as 
in  a  small  border.  Such  an  effort  is  worth  while,  but  it 
is  rarolv  artistic  and  can  hardly  be  called  wild-garden- 
ing. The  main  idea  of  the  latter,  originally,  was  to 
naturalize  foreign  flowers  in  larger  masses  than  those  of 
the  garden.  Wild-gardening  is,  therefore,  a  branch  of 
landscape  gardening  which  aims  to  reproduce  the  largest 


floral  effects  of  nature  with  the  least  suggestion  of  man's 
interference. 

The  large  facts  in  wild-gardening  are:  (1)  the  place 
or  location  for  it;  (2)  the  composition,  as  part  of  the 
j;  (3)  the  kinds  of  plants;  and  (4)  the  i 
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or  incidental  effects  of  clumps  and  nooks  here  and  there. 
Fig.  3000  shown  a  wild-garden  composition]  ordinarily, 
a  wild-garden  is  supposed  to  be  merely  "wild"  or  grow- 
ing at  random,  as  in  Fig.  3007,  and  this  effect  is  some- 
times much  to  bo  desired.  The  nook  or  corner  effect 
of  planting  (4)  in  shown  in  Fig.  3008,  representing  a 
rear  screen. 

Wild-gardening  as  a  distinct  department  of  floricul- 
ture Bret  came  into  popularity  about  1870,  when  "The 
Wild  Garden"  was  written  by  William  Robinson. 
Kobinson's  first  aim  was  to  introduce  more  variety  into 
Knglish  gardens,  which  were  monotonously  gaudy  in 
the  Victorian  era.  because  of  their  greater  showiuess, 
tropical  bedding-plants  had  driven  hardy  perennial 
flowers  out  of  fashion.  Robinson  put  the  border  on  an 
artistic  plane  by  paying  more  attention  to  grouping, 
color  schemes,  and  new  varieties;  he  popularized  the 
rock-  and  water-garden;  and  he  created  the  wild- 
garden.  His  second  aim  in  wild-gardening  was  to 
reproduce  some  of  the  loveliest  floral  pictures  of  the 


A  background  protection  for  »n  architectural  conatroctioo. 


North  Temperate  zone  which  demand  freedom  from 
the  garden  inclosurc.  A  third  aim  was  to  make  a  place 
for  thousands  of  plants  worth  growing  that  are  l*an- 
ished  from  conventional  gardens  because  thev  have 
small  flowers,  a  short  season,  or  are  unsightly  when  out 
of  bloom.  A  fourth  aim  was  to  satisfy  the  universal 
cmving  for  wildness. 

The  areas  most  commonly  used  for  wild-gardening 
are  woods,  meadows,  and  orchards.  Unfortunately, 
orchards  cannot  usually  l>e  kept  in  grass  for  many  years, 
as  in  Kurope.  Those  who  are  the  fortunate  possessors 
of  waterside,  bluffs,  rocks,  or  sandy  wastes  haw  special 
opportunities  for  wild-gardening.  Those  who  are  con- 
fined to  city  lots  can  merely  suggest  the  spirit  of  wild- 
irardcning  in  lawns  and  Umlers. 

The  finest  effects  in  wild-gardening  are  suggested  not 
by  book-study  but  by  nature-study,  paying  special 
attention  to  grouping  and  ma-wing,  ror  example,  if  the 
problem  is  to  cover  a  bank,  the  books  suggest  locust, 
willows,  or  other  suckering  plants.  The  beginner  then 
covers  the  l»ank  exclusively  with  locusts  or  willows, 
which  produces  an  artificial  or  gardenesque  effect. 
Nature  rarelv  adopts  a  one-plant  .solution  of  any  prol>- 
lem  She  generally  grows  three  or  four  cn>ps  on  the  same 
ground,  e  g  .  Inv,  shrub,  and  vine,  or  shrub,  carpcting- 
pl.tnt.  and  bulb 

If  one  follows  the  nearest  riwr-tvink  for  a  mile  or 
so.  the  finest  combination  may  tie  buckeye.  wild  goose- 
l»-rrv,  and  American  blueWlls,  or  sumach,  blue  phlox, 
ami  aditer V-tongue.  Such  comlunatioiw  always  give 
vanct\  than  one-plant  gluttons.  generally  more 


color,  and  look  wilder  because  t  hey  represent  a  mode  of 
living  worked  out  by  ages  of  struggle.  When  one  com- 
bines roses,  lilacs,  and  peonies  on  a  sand-hill,  the  plants 
look  unhappy,  especially  in  August,  but  if  one  plants 
red  cedar  and  hayberry  the  plants  soon  look  as  it  they 
had  been  there  from  time  immemorial.  The  skill  of  the 
wild-gardener  lies  in  detecting  plant  associations  that 
will  solve  each  practical  problem  and  look  as  if  they 
were  hundreds  of  years  old. 

In  massing  plants  so  as  to  imitate  nature  the  com- 
monest notion  is  to  scatter  them  indiscriminately,  but 
this  is  no  longer  considered  the  surest  and  quickest  way 
to  produce  the  finest  effects.  The  showiest  floral  effect 
in  nature  is  the  solid  mass  or  sheet  of  flowers  of  a  single 
kind.  But  this  is  not  the  finest  or  wildest  effect.  Wil- 
liam Robinson  often  takes  the  clouds  as  patterns  in  out- 
lining his  colonics.  Clouds  also  suggest  good  combina- 
tions of  density  and  thinness  in  sowing  seeds  or  plant- 
ing bulbs.  One  of  the  finest  floral  effects  in  nature  is 
the  kind  of  massing  known  as  "the  mother  country 
and  her  colonies."  The  object  is  to  suggest  that 
the  flowers  have  sprung  from  seed  scattered  by  the 
prevailing  wind.  The  outlying  masses,  therefore, 
follow  one  general  direction  (without  being  in 
straight  lines),  and  they  decrease  in  number,  size, 
and  density  as  they  recede  from  the  largest  mass. 

Drttign  in  wild-gardening. 

In  the  woods  one  generally  has  the  greatest 
opportunity  for  intensifying  the  feeling  of  wildness, 
because  it  is  often  possible  to  shut  out  all  suggestion 
of  the  outside  world— including  even  the  sounds  of 
civilization.  Therefore,  woods  are  generally  sur- 
rounded by  an  irregular  belt  of  native  shrubs  dense 
enough  to  hide  artificial  objects  from  the  interior 
of  the  wood,  leaving  openings  only  for  the  main 
trails.  The  entrances  can  be  marked  without  mak- 
ing them  too  gardenesque  by  saving  or  planting 
any  trees  that  naturally  form  a  good  arch  or  frame, 
as  white  pine  often  docs,  by  planting  some  accent 
murks,  such  as  red  cedar,  arbor-vita-,  canoe  birch, 
and  mountain-ash,  or  by  training  into  a  bower  vines 
such  as  wUd  grape,  clematis,  bittersweet,  or  Virginia 
creeper.  A  system  of  trails  is  next  established  and 
the  planting  is  usually  made,  near  the  trails,  from 
which  the  colonies  are  generally  expected  to  spread 
gradually  into  the  remoter  parts  of  the  wood.  To  secure 
the  finest  effects,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  plant  the 
dramatic,  or  picturesque  places,  such  as  spring,  brook, 
rocks,  glades,  hilltop,  or  outlook  with  the  wila  flowers 
appropriate  to  each  situation.  Wild-gardening  in  the 
woods  is  also  known  as  landscape  forcstrv. 

In  meadows  it  is  possible  to  allow  daffodil  bulbs  to 
multiply  for  many  years,  since  they  may  not  interfere 
with  the  hay  crop.  The  foliage  ripens  and  falls  to  the 
ground  before  harvest .  Bulbs  that  bloom  after  har- 
vest-time, like  l.ilium  superbum,  are  best  restricted  to 
the  cdgi-s  of  the  meadow.  But  the  sunny  meadow 
generally  offers  the  greatest  canvas  for  (tainting  floral 
pictures— <laffodils  by  the  10,000  and  narcissi  either 
in  sheets  or  colonies. 

In  fields,  however,  wild-gardening  involves  serious 
economic  loss.  Despite  this  fact,  many  efforts  have 
been  made  to  imitate  the  European  grain-fields  made 
glorious  by  Papairr  Ktura*.  the  scarlet  annual  weed 
which  is  the  parent  of  the  Shirley  floppies.  The  seed  is 
cheap  but  the  poppies  bloom  in  a  half-hearted  fashion 
and  vanish  after  a  year  or  two. 

In  permanent  pastures  wild-gardening  is  limited  to 
aperies  that  are  not  eaten  by  cattle,  and  the  effects  are 
necessarily  scattering  or  si»otty.  t  >t>a  hillside  at  Grave- 
tye,  Robinson  has  natnr.ihx.il  the  oriental  poppy  in 
isolated  clumps  of  about  a  down  plants.  This  is  per- 
har*  the  nuti  dating  feat  with  whi.  h  t  wild-gardener 
mav  hope  to  succeed,  for  foreign  flowers  as  gorgeous 
as  this  cannot  [«i-ss  tbcmselvtn  otl  as  wiiu  flowers.  Th- 
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distant  effect,  however,  is  very  spirited,  and  the  | 
background  saves  the  effort  from  vulgarity. 

On  rocks  the  arrangement  is  largely  determined  by 
the  position  of  soil-pockets  large  enough  to  grow  plants. 
Soil  can  he  added,  but  at  great  expense. 
The  waterside  offers  chances  for  unique  effects, 
!  the  boldest  live-forms  and  colore  have  a  mirror, 


Bcilla,  and  glory-of-the-snow.  Unfortunately,  they 
cannot  ripen  their  foliage  before  the  lawn  must  lie 
mown,  and  therefore  they  die  in  a  few  years. 

I 'hint  materials. 
There  arc  three 
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ciples  that  grow  out  of  the  aim  of 
is  to  grow  self-supporting  colon- 
ies that  will  look  and  act  like 
wild  flowers.  (1)  The  esthetic 
principle  is  that  all  materials  in 
landscape  wild-gardening  shall  be 
primitive  species  or  slightly  im- 
proved varieties.  This  rules  out 
all  flowers  that  have  been  pro- 
foundly modified  by  man,  such 
as  double  and  round-petalcd  flow- 
ers of  all  kinds.  Double  daffodils 
thrive  permanently  in  some 
but  they  do  not  look 


The 


shrubs  may  obscure  the  line  where  land  and  water  meet, 
and  amphibious  plants,  like  the  aquatic  buttercup,  may 
swim  out  a  few  feet.  Also  the  grace  of  falling  water 
can  be  suggested  by  shrubs  with  arching  branches,  or 
vines  planted  at  the  top  of  the  bank.  Some  of  the  best 
colonies  of  wild  flowers  are  those  formed  by  seeds  fall- 
ing from  the  top  of  a  bank. 

In  roadside  planting,  ideals  have  changed  greatly 
since  1900.  Then  the  standard  of  beauty  was  the  shrut>- 
lined  roadsides  of  New  England.  That  type  is  rapidly 
vanishing  from  the  main  roads,  owing  to  the  laws 
against  the  gipsy  moth  and  the  use  of  the  stone  walls 
for  road-making.  No  two  miles  of  roadside  planting 
should  I  «■  alike.  There  should  be  shrubs  enough  to 
bring  back  the  birds;  and  wild  flowers  arranged  and 
maintained  according  to  the  principles  of  wild- 
gardening. 

On  city  lots,  the  wild-garden  shrinks  merely  to  a 
border  ol  wild  flowers  but  differs  from  the  hardy  bor- 
der of  mixed  perennials.  The  latter  is  a  conventional 
arrangement  of  flowers,  mostly  of  foreign  origin,  selected 
for  their  showy  forms,  colors,  and  succession  of  bloom. 
The  border  of  wild  flowers  may  become  an  artistic  wild- 
garden  by  directly  imitating  some  natural  effect, 
especially  a  local  combination  or  plant  association.  For 
example,  in  the  shady  border  the  flood-plain  may  be 
recalled  by  hepatica,  bloodroot,  meadow  rue,  and  tril- 
lium;  the  swamp  by  cinnamon  and  royal  fern  and  marsh 
marigold:  the  ravine  by  Aster  Urn*  and  blue-stemmed 
goldenrod.  In  the  sunny  border  the  prairie  may  lie 
recalled  by  cone-flowers,  compass  plant,  and  sunflowers; 
the  swamp  bv  boneset,  joe-pye,  and  blue  lobelia;  the 
riverside  by  mist-flower  (Eupatorium  ralestinum)  and 
sneeze  weed;  the  dry  roadside  by  butterfly  weed  and 
wild  bergamot. 

On  city  Iota,  also,  the  free  meadow  contracts  into  a 
close-cropped  lawn,  but  the  wild-gardening  spirit  is 
expressed  in  numberless  attempts  to  naturalize  crocuses 
and  the  March-blooming  bulbs— snowdrop,  Siberian 


like  wild  flowers,  as  single  daffo- 
dils do.  May  tulips  and  Danvins 
are  permanent,  but  these  also  do 
not  look  like  wild  flowers,  as  do 
tulips  with  pointed  petals.  Cot- 
tage tulips  look  wilder  than  other 
late  tulips,  and  the  wildest  of  all 
is  Tulipa  sylrestris.  The  magnifi- 
cent red  flower,  Tulipa  Getncri- 
ana,  which  somewhat  resembles 
the  prototype  of  garden  tulips,  is 
too  gorgeous  to  look  like  a  wild 
flower  in  the  woods,  but  it  might 
be  used  for  distant  effects  in 
the  meadow,  if  oriental  poppy 
considered  permissible.  (2) 
cultural  principle  demands  per- 
manence tn  wild-gardening.  Cro- 
cuses, early  tulips,  and  hyacinths  are  too  short-lived 
in  long  grass.  English  books  and  magazines  illustrate 
exquisite  effects  in  March  and  April  made  by  winter 
aconite,  European  cyclamen,  Grecian  wind-flower, 
and  Apennine  anemone,  but  these  are  too  tender  or 
difficult  for  the  American  public  to  naturalize.  (3) 
The  economic  principle  requires  that  the  materials  of 
wild-gardening  shall  be  cheap,  for  expensive  varieties 
are  instantly  recognizable  and  look  out  of  place.  A  good 
rule  is  to  pay  not  more  than  1  or  2  cents  a  bulb  for 
daffodils  by  the  1,000  or  500.  There  are  twenty  to 
thirty  varieties  that  can  be  had  at  this  rate,  and  they 
fit  the  woods  and  meadows  better  than  the  varieties 
that  cost  3  or  4  cents  a  bulb. 

Foreign  species  offer  greater  temptations  for  display 
than  native  kinds.  The  danger  line  is  that  between  the 
garden  and  wild-garden.  This  has  already  been  indi- 
cated for  daffodils,  which  are  the  unquestioned  favor- 
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for  wild-gardening.  Dutch  hyacinths  are  inappro- 
priate in  long  grass,  and  they  soon  perish.  The  Roman 
hyacinth  looks  more  like  a  wild  flower,  but  it  is  better  to 
plant  English  blucliclls  or  wood-hyacinths,  known  to  the 
trade  as  HciUa  nulanx  and  iS\  hispanica,  and  the  prairie 
hyacinth,  Camtusia  cuculertfa.  In  addition  to  tnc  for- 
eign species  commended,  the  lemon  lily  (Hemcrocallis) 
is  also  adaptable,  as  its  foliage  harmonizes  with  long 
grass.  This  species  looks  much  better  beside  the  water 
than  the  orange  day  lily,  which  is  better  suited  to  the 
roadside.  The  most  beautiful  group  for  the  water-side, 
prolwbly,  is  the  genus  Iris.  The  famous  iris  meadow  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Wisley,  which  has 
inspired  much  American  wild-gardening  since  1908,  is  a 
standard  for  combining  the  maximum  of  splendor  with 
good  taste.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  making  the  Sibe- 
rian iris  lookwild.or  the  tall  j-cllowiris  of  Lurope,  but 
the  German  and  Japanese  must  be  used  with  restraint, 
if  at  all. 

It  is  safer  to  use  large  masses  of  native  varieties  than 
of  foreign  ones,  but  it  is  easy  to  overdo  bee-balm,  New 
England  aster,  butterfly  weed,  blue  flag,  and  purple 
cone-flower,  unless  they  are  softened  by  shade,  mel- 
lowed by  distance,  or  veiled  by  long  grass.  Other  Ameri- 
can plants  that  arc  generally  easy  to  manage  on  a  large 
scale  are  marsh  marigold,  large-flowered  trillium,  wild 
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blue  phlox,  spiderwort,  Lilium  supcrbum,  boltonia, 
sneezeweed,  sunflower,  swamp  rose  mallow,  and  cardi- 
nal flower. 

The  ideal  in  the  planting  and  after-care  of  a  wild- 
garden  is  to  betray  no  evidence  of  man's  work.  In 
planting  bullw,  a  good  way  is  to  scatter  them  on  the 
ground,  arranging  them  with  the  feet  in  cloud-like  out- 
lines containing  about  fifty  bulbs,  and  then  plant  them 
where  they  lie,  using  a  diblier  or  bulb-planter  when  the 
ground  has  been  softened  by  the  rains.  Another 
method  is  to  cut  three  sides  of  a  sod  with  a  spade,  raise 
the  grass,  and  insert  five  to  seven  bulbs  at  irregular  dis- 
tances. In  the  Iwrder  the  common  unit  of  planting 
is  a  dozen  plants;  in  the  wild-garden  fifty  is  a  good 
unit.  This  is  about  the  minimum  that  can  be  called  a 
colonv. 

Wild-gardening  was  formerly  considered  essentially 
cosmopolitan  in  its  spirit,  as  it  still  is  in  England.  In 
America,  however,  wild-gardening  commonlv  means  the 
cultivation  of  American  wild  flowers,  and  the  number  of 
pure  American  compositions  has  greatlv  increased. 
Over  Sfl.000.00n  worth  of  work  done  in  the  Middle  West 
sine  191)1  has  been  inspired  by  the  idea  of  restoration. 

Gardening  within  an  inclosure  is  a  matter  of  personal 
privilege,  but  wild-gardening  has  developed  a  distinct 
code  of  ethics,  due  largely  to  the  Wild  Flower  Preserva- 
tion Society  of  America  and  walking  clubs,  like  the 
Apjialachian  and  Prairie,  t  hat  do  not  permit  their  mem- 
bers to  pick  flowers,  and  a  growing  appreciation  of 
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Bog-gardening  depends  for  success  on  the  distinction 
between  bogs  and  other  wet  or  swampy  places  (Vol. 
I,  p.  5111).  In  the  marsh  or  swamp,  drainage  is  usually 
fairly  regular  and  free;  in  the  true  twig,  drainage  is 
practically  lacking  or  free  only  during  the  spring  thaw, 
because  of  this  lack  of  drainage  there  is  in  all  bogs  an 
accumulation  of  sourness  in  the  bog-water,  which  is 
strongly  acid  and  dark-colored  in  some  glacial  pot- 
holes, more  moderately  so  in  some  of  the  partly  drained 
bogB  of  the  coastal  plain  regions  of  the  country.  There 
is  usually,  but  not  always,  a  deficiency  of  lime  in  bog- 
soils,  and  in  nature  there  is  a  very  large  percentage 
of  mycorrhizal  plants  in  them.  Tho  relation  of  the 
mycorrhizal  habit  of  obtaining  food  and  the  acidity  of 
the  bog  is  a  very  delicate  and  complex  one  and  little  is 
actually  known  of  it;  but  experience  has  shown  such  a 
relat  ion  to  exist. 

The  reason  for  having  a  bog-garden  is  that  in  it 
many  very  interesting  plants  may  l>e  grown  that  could 
not  thrive  in  any  other  situation,  and  many  ordinary 
swamp  plants  can  also  be  grown  along  its  edges.  For 
those  who  have  an  undrained  area  or  one  poorly  drained, 
the  problem  of  having  a  bog-garden  almost  solves  itself. 
But  the  demands  of  others  who  wish  to  grow  the  many 
beautiful  species  that  will  become  naturalized 
only  in  such  places,  has  led  to  the  construction 
of  artificial  hogs.  These  may  be  of  any  sire 
from  a  few  square  feet  to  comparatively  largo 
areas,  and  methods  of  construction  mast  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  subsoil.  In 
places  where  there  is  a  layer  of  hard-pan  and 
the  downward  drainage  is  t>oor,  it  will  l>e  neces- 
sary only  to  dig  out  the  desired  amount,  fill  in 
enough  blue  clay  to  make  the  basin  water-tight 
and  then  put  in  the  mixture  described  below. 

A  more  permanent  and  satisfactory  type  of 
construction  is  to  make  the  basin  of  concrete,  the 
walls  and  floor  of  which  should  not  be  less  than 
6  to  8  inches  thick,  to  prevent  the  concrete  from 
cracking  during  frost.  Waterproof  the  concrete, 
and  it  is  best  to  smear  clay  over  the  walls  and 
Imttom  liecnuse  in  all  concrete  mixtures  there  is 
lime.  The  completed  l>og,  whether  of  concrete  or 
merely  scooped  out  of  the  ground,  should  be  2  feet 
its  edges  practically  flush  with  the  surrounding 
ground.  If  of  concrete,  sods  will  easily  grow  over  it  ana 
the  liard  line  of  the  rim  may  thus,  lie  completely  hidden. 
One  should  be  sure,  before  filling  with  the  mixture,  that 
the  tank  is  water-tight,  as  though  it  were  for  a  lily- 
pond.  The  shape  of  the  structure,  whichever  type  of 
construction  is  used,  must  be  a  matter  of  individual 
taste.  While  informality  is  the  essence  of  bog-garden- 
ing, a  "regular  irregularity"  is  most  to  be  fought 
against.  Oliscrvation  of  natural  l>ogs,  their  shapes  and 
shorelines,  will  put  the  imaginative  l>og-gardener  in 
possession  of  all  the  suggestions  needed.  As  an  impor- 
tant feature,  it  should  Is-  remembered  that  the  drainage 
from  the  surrounding  region  should  !*•  all  in,  not  out. 

The  mixture  to  go  in  the  bog-garden  is  preferably  one 
that  has  come  out  of  a  cranberry  or  natural  l>og.— 
muck,  twigs,  water,  slime  and  all.  From  such  a  mix- 
ture, a  host  of  very  interesting  bog-plants  will  spring  up 
the  first  year  and  these  may  l>e  isolated  in  clump  after 
the  first  season.  A  good  plan  when  following  this  pro- 
cedure is  to  let  the  inner  part  of  the  bog  run  wild,  clear- 
ing a  strip  of  a  foot  or  two  all  around  the  edges  for  the 
cultivation  of  species  needing,  for  exhibition 
more  open  spaces.  Provision  should  be  i 
this  strip  or  in  any  other  open  place  in  the  bo|^or:  (1) 


leep, 


Durooses. 
Pei.Ler  in 


a  place  where  only  sand 


peat  soil, 


and  half,  is  found,  to  be  used  for  certain  plants  that  are 
described  in  the  lists  following;  and  (2)  some  small 
space  of  practically  open  water  where  the  very  inter- 
esting bladder-worts  may  l>e  grown.  The  latter  situa- 
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tion  can  be  made  bv  scooping  out  the  muck  for  a  few 
inches,  filling  in  with  sand  and  peat  soil,  leaving  aliout 
5  to  6  inches  depth  of  water.  For  those  who  cannot 
secure  muck  from  natural  bogs,  a  soil  may  be  mixed  of 
leaf-mold,  sand,  and  twigs  and  leaves  of  the  oaks  or  of 
mountain  laurel  or  rhododendron  refuse.  One  should 
guard  against  getting  the  mixture  too  heavy  and  clayey. 
Sand  and  plenty  of  twigs  and  leaves  of  the  species  men- 
tioned will  lighten  up  the  mixture,— leaf-mold  makes  it 
more  heavy. 

The  management  of  the  bog-garden  requires  some 
skill  and  observation.  As  the  amount  of  evaporation 
from  the  surface  is  enormous,  water  must  Ijc  added, 
either  artificially  or  naturally.  Strive  to  keep  the  bog 
just  full  enough  not  to  overflow,  thus  keeping  the  whole 
sponge  wet,  but  preventing  the  leaking  out  of  the  valua- 
ble aciils  that  are  the  life  of  the  bog.  Both  for  the  effect 
and  for  the  good  of  the  bog,  it  is  desirable  to  cover  all 
the  open  spaces  in  it  with  live  sphagnum  moss,  which 
when  once  established,  will  make  a  delightful  carpet. 

Plants  for  the  bog-garden. 

Many  bog-plants  are  very  showy  and  worthy  of  cul- 
tivation. Others,  such  as  the  insectivorous  kinds,  are 
among  the  most  wonderful  plants  in  nature,  for  they 
have  the  unique  distinction  of  being  able  to  digest  ani- 
mal matter  directlv,  a  habit  otherwise  unknown  in  the 
realm  of  vegetable  life.  In  the  following  account  of  l>og- 
plants  many  are  necessarily  omitted,  and  it  should  lie 
remembered  that  a  number  of  purely  swamp  species, 
not  mentioned  here,  can  also  be  grown  in  bogs. 

I.  Shkcbs. 

Rhodora  (Rhododendron  canadense),  purple  flowers 
before  the  leaves  in  April  and  May;  3  to  f>  feet. 

Swamp  azalea  (llhixtmlerulron  risrosum),  white  or 
pink  flowers  after  the  leaves  in  May  or  June;  5  to  8  feet. 

Sheep-laurel  (Kalmia  angusti folia),  purplish  pink 
flowers,  summer;  1  to  2  feet;  also  Kalmia  polifolia  in 
northern  regions. 

Leather-leaf  (Chanvtdaphne  calyculata),  small  whit- 
ish flowers  along  one  side  of  the  branches,  May;  1  to  2 
feet. 

Labrador  tea  (Isdum  grcmlandicum),  white  flowers  in 
terminal  clusters;  leaves  russet-brown  below;  2  to  5  feet. 

Wild  rosemary  (Andromeda  polifolia),  drooping  white 
flowers,  early  spring;  leaves  silvcrv  below;  under  2'  2 
feet. 

Creeping  snowberrv  (Chiogene*  hisjridula),  prostrate, 
with  tiny  white  flowers  and  snow  berries;  leaves  dark, 
evergreen. 

There  are  many  others,  but  these  are  the  l>est  for  tho 
temperate  regions  of  the  I'nited  States.  In  the  South 
many  others  are  to  be  found. 

II.  Perennials,  grown  chiefly  for  their  flowers. 
In  any  open  part  of  the  bog. 

Calla  palustris,  a  greenish  flowered  water  arum  having 
a  conspicuous  white  spat  he;  showy  and  hardy. 

Acorus  Calamus,  sword-sha|>ed  leaves  and  a  finger- 
like flower-cluster;  the  root  is  the  medicinal  calamus. 

Viola  lanceolata,  a  delicate,  very  free-flowered  violet 
with  lance-shaped  leaves. 

Aselepias  lanceolata,  a  deep  red  milkweed,  very 
showy,  and  with  smooth  narrow  leaves. 

I'otentilla  palustris,  the  purple  marshlocks,  a  sprawl- 
ing rather  rank  bog-plant  with  purple  flowers. 

Penthorum  seasides,  greenish  yellow  flowers  in  curved 
spikes  in  summer;  native  plant,  probably  not  in  the 
trade. 

Oroniium  aouaticum,  the  golden-club,  very  early 
flowering,  making  a  patch  of  gold  in  March  or  April. 

Mmyanthes  trifoliata,  with  three-divided  leave*  and 
many  conspicuous  white  flowers;  the  buck-bean  is  a 
valuable  addition. 
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Helonias  bullala,  flowering  in  April  to  May;  the 
swamp  pink  is  our  most  conspicuous  spring  flower. 

There  are  many  asters,  goldenrods,  and  eupatoriums 
that  grow  in  bogs,  as  well  as  some  gentians,  but  the  bog 
species  must  be  collected  from  the  wild. 

In  wet  sandy  places. 

Here  must  be  grown  all  the  B|iccies  of  Xyris  or  yel- 
low-eyed grass,  curious  plants  with  long,  delicate,  grass- 
like  leaves  and  tiny  heads  of  yellow  flowers.  Also  species 
of  Eriocaulon  or  bunch-flowers  should  lie  grown  here. 
They  are  not  large,  liave  sword-shaped  leaves  and  white 
erect  heads  not  unlike  the  everlastings.  W  ith  these  two 
must  go  the  meadow-beauty,  different  species  of  Rhexia 
with  lieautiful  purplish  red  flowers.  The  common  li. 
virginica  is  the  hardiest  and  easiest  to  procure. 

All  the  plants  in  this  class  and  the  following  are  to  be 
secured  from  dealers  in  lx>g-plants  or  collected  in  tlie 
wild.  There  are  others  such  as  Lophiola,  Narthecium, 
and  Zyadcnus. 

In  open  water. 

The  bladder-worts  are  different  species  of  Utricularia, 
some  with  purple  and  some  with  yellow  flowers,  some 
floating  on  the  surface  and  supported  by  air-bladders, 
others  rooting  near  the  edges  of  the  pool.  They  are 
the  most  interesting  and  delicate  of  all  bog  species. 

III.  Boo  Orchids. 

Many  native  orchids  can  be  grown  only  in  l>ogs,  anil 
from  them  the  following  have  l>ccn  selected,  as  the  most 
noteworthy.  All  are  perennials  and  may  be  secured 
from  the  dealers. 

Calopogon  pulchellus,  pink-nurple  flowers  about  an 
inch  in  diameter.  June  and  July;  leaves  grass-like. 

Cypripedium  jtarviflorum,  a  small-flowered  yellow 
lady's  slipper;  raise  up  so  that  the  roots  will  not  be  too 
wet. 

Cypripedium  spectabile  (C.  reginx  or  C.  hirsutum), 
showy  lady's  slipper;  beautiful  rose-purple  or  nearly 
white  flowers;  better  for  a  little  shade. 

Ilabenaria  blephariglottis,  a  white-fringed  orchid  with 
a  showy  spike;  1  to  2  feet;  does  splendidly  in  the  oi>on 
sun. 

Ilabenaria  cilxaris,  yellow  fringed  orchid;  very  showy 
spike;  1  to  V/2  feet. 

Anthusa  bullosa,  beautiful  purplish  pink  flowers, 
about  the  last  of  May;  3  to  6  inches. 

Spiranthe*  cernua,  white,  slender  spikes;  the  ladies- 
tresses;  several  others,  even  more  Blender  species  are 
known. 

Besides  these  are  over  forty  other  species  which  may 
be  collected  by  the  enthusiast.  Nearly  all  of  our  most 
beautiful  native  orchids  are  Iwg-flowers.  Most  of  them 
can  be  grown  in  pure  live  sphagnum  moss. 

IV.  iNSECTivoRors  Plants. 

Grown  more  for  their  peculiar  habits  of  getting  food 
and  for  their  odd  form  than  for  beauty.  They  are  of 
several  types;  some  catch  insects  in  a  tul>e-«ha|>ed  leaf, 
drowning  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup.  others  have 
sticky  hair  to  which  the  insect  becomes  fastened,  and 
the  most  wonderful  of  all,  the  diona-a,  actually  traps 
its  food  bv  a  contraction  of  its  jaw-like,  prickly  leaves. 
The  lH-st  insectivorous  bog-plants  are  as  follows: 

With  pitchers. 

Sarracenia  purpurea,  having  short  purplish  red  pitch- 
ers, quite  hardy  northward,  but  not  easy  to  maintain  in 
an  artificial  hog. 

Sarracenia  rubra,  the  red  trumpet-leaf,  with  tall 
pitchers;  does  verv  well  in  artificial  dog. 

Sarracenia  flai<a,  also  with  tall  pitchers  but  yellow. 

Sarracenia  Drummondii,  with  variegated  pitchers, 
the  largest  and  most  showy  of  all. 
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The  Lost  three  must  be  taken  in  during  the  winter, 
north  of  Washington,  D.  C;  all  of  them  grow  rapidly 
and,  if  the  season  it)  favorable,  will  color  up  beautifully. 

Witii  sticky  hairs. 

All  the  species  of  Drosera  have  the  curious  habit  of 
catching  and  digesting  insects.  They  are  all  small 
plants  which  should  be  planted  in  masses  on  sphagnum 
moss.  All  native  species  are  quite  hardy  and  many  can 
be  secured  from  dealers  in  bog-plants.  D.  rotundifolia  is 
the  best;  and  D.  capensis  is  a  good  species,  but  hardy 
only  South. 

With  contracting  lea  «*. 

The  Venus  fly-trap,  a  low  perennial  with  two  valw- 
like  leaves  that  contract  whenever  an  insect  or  other 
irritation  comes  between  them.  Closing  up  rather 
rapidly  these  leaves  are  among  the  most  interesting 
objects  to  see  in  the  bog-garden.  Not  hardy  north  of 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  darlingtonia,  a  Californian  insectivorous  plant 
allied  to  the  eastern  sarracenia,  can  be  grown  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  only  with  protection,  but  south  of  Wash- 
ington it  should  be  hardy.  One  of  the  most  striking 
bog-planU.  See  Vol.  II,  page  964.         n.  Tatlor. 

Water-gardening. 

Water -gardening  is  the  cultivation  of  water-lilies 
and  the  other  aquatic  plants,  those  that  grow  in  water 
rather  then  in  bogs  or  wet  soil,  particularly  those  that 
have  floating  parts. 

Water-gardening  is  such  a  special  form  of  plant- 
growing  that  it  should  be  attempted  only  in  the  per- 
sonal parts  of  the  grounds,  and  where  all  the  conditions 
of  control  can  be  Becured.  The  species  formerly  known 
were  mostly  collected  from  tropical  climates  and  were 
adapted  almost  exclusively  for  warm  greenhouse  cul- 
ture and  were  to  be  found  solely  in  botanic  gardens  and 
homes  of  the  wealthy.  However,  the  idea  that  our 
central  Atlantic  states  were  sufficiently  warm  to  grow 
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some  of  the  tropical  varieties  out-of-doors  in  summer 
was  tested  in  the  early  eighties  of  last  century  by  the 
successful  flowering  out-of-doors  without  artificial  heat 
of  a  plant  of  Victoria  rtgia. 

For  many  years  the  aquatic  gardens  in  Lincoln 
Park,  Chicago,  the  Shaw  Botanic  Garden  in  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden  at  the 
Bronx,  and  I'rospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  as  well  as  in  other 
cities,  have  paved  the  way  for  the  advancement  of  this 
popular  and  most  interesting  phase  of  gardening. 

But  it  was  not  until  Latour-Marliac,  of  France,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  crossing  species  of  the  hardy 
nympheas  of  the  United  States,  notably  the  southern 
species  N.  mcxicana  (A*,  flora)  and  A',  lubrrosa  (Fig. 
3U09,  from  G.  F.J,  that  a  great  impetus  was  aroused 
in  the  cultivation  of  water-lilies.  The  cost  of  maintain- 
ing a  high  temperature  for  the  cultivation  of  the  tropi- 
cal lilies,  besides  the  necessity  of  having  a  glass  struc- 
ture and  water-tight  tanks,  cisterns,  and  so  on,  seemed 
still  to  impress  the  public  generally  that  it  was  too 
costly  to  construct  artificial  pools  and  fountain  basins. 
The  products  of  Latour-Marliac  found  a  ready  market 
in  Kngland  and  as  rapidly  as  he  introduced  a  new 
hardy  water-lily  the  more  enthusiasm  was  aroused  and 
the  more  the  demand  increased;  and  their  popularity 
naturally  spread  to  the  United  States.  See  also  the  dis- 
cussion under  Numphxo. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  water-lilies  can  lie 
grown  successfully  in  the  United  States:  not  onlv  the 
hardy  varieties  and  the  hybrids  but  the  tender  tropi- 
cal nympheas,  the  victorias,  the  Egyptian  and  JajMinese 
lotus  are  to  be  seen,  during  our  summer  season. 

Many  gardens  and  plantings  of  water-lilies  and 
aquatic  and  subaquatic  plants  are  too  stiff  and  formal. 
Nothing  is  so  inartistic  as  regular  lines  on  the  margins 
of  some  ponds  and  again  of  crowding  too  many  varieties 
in  one  small  pond.  Natural  planting  is  in  masses  and 
groups,  and  single  plants  arc  admissible  only  in  small 
ponds  or  artificial  basins  in  small  and  limited  gardens. 

Since  it  is  found  that  reinforced  concrete  is  the  sim- 

^t  means  of  construction  and  that  water-tight  and 
t-proof  receptacles  can  be  secured  at  moderate 
expense,  water-gardening  is  rapidly  developing.  Also 
the  number  of  species  has  so  rapidly  increased  that  it  is 
no  longer  difficult  to  select  watcr-uhes  for  a  miniature 
garden,  tubs,  small  pools,  fountain  basins,  ponds,  and 
lakes;  also  for  all  seasons  of  the  year,  as  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  these  charming  flowers  can  be  had 
in  the  depth  of  winter. 

For  the  small  garden  where  there  is  but  a  limited 
space,  a  miniature  artificial  stream  terminating  in  a 
small  pool  could  be  constructed;  on  either  side  of  this 
streamlet  may  be  planted  moisture-loving  plants  such  as 
calamus,  calthas,  Caila  palustris,  rushes  of  various 
kinds,  men\  auiiies,  sagitt  arias,  lolielias  i  cardinal  flower), 
Aiyosotis  Scorpioides,  and  iris  in  variety;  and  in  the 
pool  the  miniature  water-lily,  Nymphaa  Iclragona  (S '. 
vygmaxi)  (white)  and  Nymphsta  tetraoona  luivola  (.yel- 
low). This  style  of  water-garden  can  he  carried  out  on 
a  much  larger  scale  where  space  will  permit  and  a  much 
larger  collection  of  subaouatic  and  moisture-loving 

Clants  can  be  used  as  well  as  more  nympheas  and  of 
irger  dimensions. 

Water-gardening  on  a  small  scale  can  be  most  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  with  the  use  of  tubs,  half-barrels 
sunken  in  the  ground,  two,  three  or  more  placed  as 
thought  best.  In  the  rear  of  the  tubs  plant  Japanese 
iris,  flags,  and  moisture-loving  plants,  making  a  pleas- 
ing background,  and  between  the  tubs  if  ground  can 
lie  kept  moist,  parrot's  feather  (Sfyriophyllum  proner- 
pinacauleit),  or  Slyosoti*  Hcoritinulrs  (SI.  paluxtri*),  or 
Lysimachia  nummularia,  or  dwarf  trailing  plants.  For 
tub  culture  nympheas  of  moderate  growth  arc  prefer- 
able. A\  Laydtkeri  var.  rosra  and  N.  Laydekeri  var. 
lUacea  are  both  charming  varieties  of  pink  r«»sy  lilac, 
changing  to  rose  and  earuune,  very  free  flowering.  There 
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arc  several  other  nympheas  of  moderate  growth  and 
pleasing  shades  of  color  suitable  for  tub  culture.  Many 
persona  make  serious  mistakes  by  selecting  strong  and 
vigorous  plants  suited  only  for  large  ponds  or  even 
lakes.  The  plants  may  live  and  be  very  thrifty  but  will 
not  flower. 


used  in  outdoor  planting.  The  fibrous-rooted  exotics, 
such  as  palms  and  tree  ferns,  are  grown  in  greenhouses 
for  the  full  year,  either  in  permanent  beds  or  in  pots 
and  tubs.  The  larger  and  more  perfect  the  specimen, 
the  greater  its  value.  Usually  in  such  a  collection  01 
plants  under  glass  there  are  numerous  species  each 


A  better  and  very  satisfactory  water-garden  for  a 
small  place  can  be  had  by  constructing  a  concrete 
pool  4  to  5  feet,  or  any  size  desired,  bearing  in  mind 
that  a  large  pool  in  a  small  garden  is  inconsistent.  A 
pool  or  basin  4  to  5  feet  in  diameter  and  2  feet  deep  will 
accommodate  three  nympheas.  The  surroundings  may 
be  similar  as  recommended  for  tubs,  but  no  two  gardens 
are  alike. 

Other  aquat  ics  may  be  found  under  the  genera  Alisma, 
Aponogeton  (Ouvirandra),  Azolla,  Brasenia,  Butomus, 
Cabomba  (Fig.  3010),  Ceratopteris,  Eichhornia,  Elisma, 
Elodea,  Euryale,  Hottonia,  Hydrilla,  Hydrocharis, 
Hydrocleis,  Lemna,  Limnobium,  Limnocharis,  Lud- 
wigia,  Myriophyllum,  Nelumbo,  Nuphar,  Nymphoidcs 
(Lunnanthemum),  Pistia,  Potamogeton,  Riccia,  Ric- 
ciocarpus,  Sagittaria,  Salvinia,  Utrieularia,  Vallis- 
neria.  See  also  the  articles,  Aquarium,  Aquatics, 
Symphxa,  Victoria;  also  Bog-gardening,  page  2666. 

William  Thicker. 

Subtropical-gardening. 

Under  this  denomination  arc  included  all  those 
gardening  efforts  that  aim  to  introduce  into  cool  or 
cold  climates  the  plant  forms  and  the  foliar  luxuriance 
of  tropical  and  semi-tropical  regions.  The  subtropical 
garden  may  be  permanent  if  it  is  under  glass;  but  the 
term  is  usually  employed  to  denote  the  summer  effects 
secured  by  transferring  glasshouse  plants  to  the  open 
and  combining  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  a 
harmonious  composition.  It  is  not  often  that  an 
approach  to  real  tropical  effects  can  be  made  in  a 
northern  garden,  and  yet  it  is  well  to  have  these  effects 
in  mind;  Figs.  3011,  3012,  reduced  from  Garden  and 
Forest,  show  real  tropical  vegetation. 

Subtropical  plants  are  represented  bv  the  lush- 
leaved  caladiums  and  cannas,  the  brilliant-colored 
foliage  of  crotons  and  dracenas,  the  towering  plumes 
of  palms,  the  succulent  leaf  or  stem  of  century  plant  or 
cactus,  and  the  dense  rank  ground-cover  of  selaginellas 
and  todeas.  The  interest  in  such  plants  is  chiefly  in  the 
foliage,  rather  than  in  the  flowers.  In  the  plant  groups 
they  stand  at  the  opposite  extreme  from  the  rock-garden 
plants  with  tufts,  cushions,  and  mats  of  miniature 
foliage  that  in  the  blossoming  season  are  nearly  covered 
with  flowers,  and  thin  films  of  mosses,  lichens,  and 
alga;  on  the  rock  and  earth  surface. 
.  The  subtropical  plants  of  each  of  the  climatic  regions 
of  the  United  States  are  usually  from  a  warmer  region, 
although  natives  having  a  like  character  may  well  be 


represented  by  one  or  a  few  plants,  all  grouped  together 
in  a  crowded  mass.  Such  a  collection  is  not  a  subtropical 
garden  and  does  not  represent  the  most  effective  use 
of  the  material. 

The  potted  plants  that  have  foliage  tough  enough  to 
withstand  summer  winds  and  sun,  such  as  palms,  cycas, 
ficus,  and  crotons,  are  often  used  in  the  garden  m  sum- 
mer, or  under  the  protection  of  trees,  as  subtropical  IxkLs 
or  garden  compartments.  Each  plant  is  valued  for 
itself,  just  as  it  is  in  the  greenhouse  in  winter,  size  and 
perfection  of  form  being  jts  chief  attractions.  Each  has 
no  relation  to  the  foliage  about  it,  except  that  its  unu- 
sual character  of  leaf  and  growth  makes  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  normal  native  vegetation.  For  this  kind  of 
planting  a  few  well-grown  specimens  give  the  desired 
summer  appearance  to  the  garden. 

One  of  the  very  best  of  indoor  subtropical  gardens  in 
America  is  the  tropical  house  at  Garfield  Park,  Chicago, 
where  a  comparatively  few  species,  such  as  the  tree- 
fern  overhead  and  selaginellas  as  a  ground-cover,  are 
used  in  large  numbers  to  make  bands  of  foliage  to  arch 
paths  and  hide  the  glass  roof,  and  to  frame  in  vistas  to 
glimpses  of  water,  with  carpets  of  peen  below.  Here  is  a 
consistent  and  exquisite  example  of  subtropical-gar- 
dening, the  dominant  note  is  hght  with  the  artificial 
construction  that  supports  and  protects  it  all,  so  cleverly 
disguised  as  to  make  it  appear  like  a  real  glade  in  the 
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to  it  all  that 
from  the  snows  of 


tropics.  There  is  an  effect  of  airy 
is  a  thrilling  surprise  as  one  passes 
winter  out-of-doors.  Equally  as  distinctive  and  effec- 
tive results  would  be  secured  by  the  use  of  such 
house  vines  as  tacsonia,  allamanda  and  ' 
or  by  the  use  of  the  somber  greens  of  ficus. 

In  the  open  air,  the  use  of  palms,  tree  ferns,  draccnas, 
protons,  cnladiums,  and  ficus  for  summer  decoration  is 
not  widespread.  On  large  estates  and  in  parks  that  can 
boast  of  greenhouses,  a  group  planting  of  these  subjects 
in  the  summer  in  the  open  is  often  to  be  found.  In  this 
case  the  outdoor  use  of  the  plants  is  more  or  less  for  the 
good  of  the  plants  and  therefore  little  care  or  study  is 
given  to  the  grouping.  The  plants  are  "turned  out  to 
pasture"  to  rest  up  from  the  strenuous  winter  and 
stiffen  their  stems  and  roots  for  another  year.  Their 
winter  appearance  is  their  main  purpose.  Sometimes, 
especially  in  parks  and  botanic  gardens,  the  plants  arc 
grouped   by   family  or 


succulent 
group,  or 


ecology,  as  a 
group,  desert 
palm  group,  keeping 
closely  to  their  winter 
arrangement  under  glass, 
more  to  put  them  under 
somewhat  natural  con- 
ditions for  their  best 
growth  that  they  may 
require  less  personal  at- 
tention from  the  gar- 
dener, than  from  a  desire 
for  any  definite  land- 
scape effects. 

The  nearest  approach 
in    the    United  States 
(outside  the  very  south- 
ernmost  parts)  to  the 
tree-like  palm  vegetation 
of  the  tropics  and  sub- 
tropics  is  in  the  palmetto 
(Fig. 3013:  also  Fig 3516, 
Vol.  VI),  which  is  native 
as  far  north  as  North 
Carolina,  and 
useful  as  a 
plant. 
The 

subtropical  plants 
much  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  most  studied 
designs  in  planting, 
namely,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  floral  patterns, 
the  very  precise  designs 
of  city  seals  and  the 
emblems  of  the  many 
secret  orders,  "floral  signs,"  and  rarely,  as  in  Regent 
Park,  London,  in  the  making  of  floral  clocks.  In 
these  plantings,  use  is  made  of  celosias,  alternan- 
theras,  colcus,  and  echevcrias  and  other  tender  succu- 
lents. This  use  of  plants  is  decidedly  on  the  wane  on 
private  estates  and  in  the  larger  parks,  for  it  has  not 
now  the  sanction  of  fashion  for  t  he  making  of  permanent 
seasonal  garden  features,  but  it  has  a  value  as  display 
in  horticultural  or  other  exhibitions  as  a  temporary 
affair,  showing  gardeners'  ingenuity. 

One  great  use  of  individual  subtropical  plants  in  pots 
has  l>een  in  formal  gardens  as  decorative  adjuncts. 
These  arc  then  distinct  garden  features,  garden  acces- 
sories of  rank  similar  to  statuary  and  special  flower- 
beds. For  such  effects,  large  "orangeries  '  were  main- 
tained in  the  great  clay  of  the  formal  garden  in  Italy 
and  France,  and  the  use  of  such  plant.*  has  lieen  retained 
in  our  elaliorate  gardens  t<slay. 

In  park  planting,  the  use  of  subtropical  plants  often 
product's  pleasing  pictures,  but  only  when  the  entire 


surroundings  are  very  artificial  and  refined.  Since  the 
final  character  of  a  finished  planting  is  based  solely 
upon  the  foliage  mass,  plants  of  the  same  character 
only  should  be  used  in  the  separate  plantings.  The 
most  natural  effect  is  gained  when  the  plants  are  grown 
in  the  ground,  either  with  the  pots  plunged  or  planted 
directly  in  the  soil.  For  this  purpose  the  plants  must 
be  given  conditions  under  glass  to  keep  them  alive  all 
winter,  but  not  necessarily  in  active  growth,  or  kept  in  a 
dormant  condition  in  pits,  or  stored  as  tubers.  Plants 
for  this  purpose  may  be  thus  grouped — the  taller  woody 
plants  to  give  height  of  green  foliage  to  the  group,  low 
tender  flowering  herbs  to  give  color  from  leaf  or  flower, 
and  bulbous  plants  for  bold  leafage  or  bright  flowers  as 
fillers  among  the  foliage  plants. 

Plantings  of  this  kind  involve  considerable  yearly 
cost  for  storage  of  potted  plants  or  m Iters,  and  great 
expense  of  annual  planting  and  digging.  Then  there  is  a 

comparatively  short  sea- 
son of  foliage  and  flow- 
ers, from  the  time  that 
the  semi-dormant  vege- 
tal ion  gets  under  way  in 
July  until  cut  down  by 
early  frosts.  Yet  effects 
not  otherwise  to  be 
secured  by  plant  ma- 
terials can  be  given  gar- 
dens and  parks  in  this 
way.  This  is  a  use  of 
tender  plants  that  will 
lie  greatly  develo|>cd  in 
the  future,  by  park  .•upcr- 
intendents  and  owners 
of  large  estates  who  have 
the  courage  to  break 
away  from  the  u>ual 
specimen  or  juml  led 
planting,  and  make  real 
garden  pictures.  There 
is  very  little  of  this  kind 
of  gardening  as  yet.  The 
tenqwrary  tropical  foli- 
age of  our  summer  gar- 
dens is  much  more  effec- 
tively used  today  than 
it  was  a  few  yi-ars  ago, 
but  the  problem  must 
Ih>  studied  more  carefully 
before  the  best  possible 
use    is    made  of  this 


3012.  A  tropical  growth.    Giant  bamboo  in  (he  Botanic 
of  Ceylon.  Gicantocbloa  after 


The  ideal  subtropical 
garden  gives  in  a  small 
compass  the  feeling  of 
the  wonder  and  luxu- 
riance of  the  vegetation  of  the  tropics,  and  suggests 
some  of  its  pictures,  whether  under  great  glass  roofs  or 
in  the  open  ground  in  the  Rummer. 

Warren  H.  Manning. 

Plants  for  the  seaside. 

Very  distinctive  types  of  American  scenery  are  to  lie 
found  along  our  seashores.  The  very  dark  green  man- 

frove  thickets  corne  to  the  salt-water's  edge  on  the 
lorida  and  the  Cull'  coasts  with  a  backing  of  savannas 
of  tall  grasses,  fringes,  and  islands  of  palms,  and  gloomy 
thickets  of  cypress  trees  draped  heavily  with  the  hang- 
ing gray  moss-like  tillandsias.  Farther  north  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  are  great  hills  and  sweeps  of  sand-dunfs, 
constantly  shifting,  overwhelming  the  stunted  growth 
of  pine,  cedar,  oak,  and  maple.  Here  the  sand-ret 'ds 
push  out  their  long  fingers  of  undergrowth  and  n«>t- 
fuVrs  to  hold  the  sand  in  place,  and  thev  establish  con- 
ditions for  shrulw  of  hucklclierry.  rose,  deciduous  holly, 
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baccharia,  and  iva,  and  give  protection  to  the  young 
forest  trees.  Along  the  rook-bound  New  England  coast 
arc  wind-swept  compact  masses  and  distorted  individ- 
uals of  cedar,  pitch  and  Norway  pine,  corresponding 
in  a  way  to  the  similar  Monterey  pine  and  cypres*  of 
the  Lower  California  shore.  With  the  pines  and  oaks 
of  New  England  are  maple  and  shad-busb  with  ground- 
cover  thickets  of  bayberry,  rose,  beach  plum,  huckle- 
berry, and  baccharia,  and  compact  evergreen  mats  of 
liearberry,  crowberry,  and  hanging  curtains  of  the  pros- 
trate juniper  over  faces  of  ledges.  In  the  salt-marshes 
are  great  patches  of  the  rich  green  sedges,  and  in  the 
flats  the  brilliantly  colored  samphires. 

The  main  thing  to  be  considered  in  the  development 
of  this  native  growth  is  to  let  it  alone  when  it  is  well 
established.  On  the  drifting  sands  of  the  dunes  and 
plains  of  the  seashore,  plantations  of  the  beach- 
grasses  are  made  and  protected  as  well  as  plantations  of 
pines  and  shrubs.  In  California  certain  lupines  and 
acacias  have  been  successful,  together  with  the  reed,  in 
holding  the  drifting  sand. 

There  arc  two  kinds  of  seaside  planting:  the  adapta- 
n  of  the  usual  species  used  in  the  lawn  and  garden  to 
conditions  for  effects  like  the  usual  refined 


planting;  the  other  the  planting  for  definite  seaside 
■  by  t  h 


the  almost  exclusive  use  of  typical  maritime 
flora.  This  second  kind  of  seashore  planting  is  rarely 
attempted,  as  natural  seaside  pictures  are  hard  to 
imitate.  The  problem  as  usually  conceived  is  one  of 
finding  plants  that  will  endure  seaside  conditions. 

The  tidal  marshes  are  always  fully  planted  by  nature 
and  man  can  add  little  to  good  purpose.  In  sheltered 
bays,  especially  where  the  soil  is  good,  the  existing 
flora  usually  differs  little  from  that  common  to  the 
region  inland,  and  it  is  no  great  problem  to  add  to  it. 
Even  on  the  most  exposed  sites  there  is  a  low  herbage 
and  stunted  undergrowth  while  a  few  picturesque 
wind-twisted  trees  give  special  distinction  to  the  land- 
scape. Even  evergreen  trees  arc  often  found  near  the 
shore-line,  and  the  black  spruce  on  the  Maine  coast, 
pitch  pine  and  red  cedar  in  southern  New  England, 
Jersey  pines  on  the  sand-barren  coast  of  the  middle 
states,  and  farther  south  bald  cypress,  until  this  gives 
way  to  the  tropical  palmetto  and  mangrove. 

Given  partial  shelter  near  the  taller  woody  plants, 
many  low  shrubs  and  herbs  may  lie  grown  near  the 
seacoast.  There  arc  many  show}'  natives  in  the  mari- 
time flora  and  many  more  may  !x»  brought  from  Kuro|>e, 
though  few  have  been  tried  as  yet.  The  salt  in  the  soil 
or  water  is  rather  a  minor  factor  to  many  plants.  More 
important  to  their  welfare  is  the  light  sandy  or  heavy 
clay  soil  on  the  seashore  aliove  the  tide-line.  For  the 


woody  plants,  the  great  factor  is  the  high  wind  which 
stunts  the  branches  and  foliage.  Though  the  winds  arc 
high,  yet  the  temperature  is  more  even  and  usually 
higher  than  at  the  same  latitude  inland.  This  is  a 
favorable  factor. 

Since  the  sheltered  nooks  are  not  at  all  difficult  to 
plant,  it  is  on  the  exposed  sites  where  the  soil  is  poor 
that  the  problem  is  usually  specially  considered,  if  the 
soil  is  wet  just  above  the  tide-line,  the  Ixnches  need 
no  planting  to  hold  the  soil  in  place.  When  the  soil  is 
light  and  dry  and  shifts  with  the  wind,  not  only  is  root- 
hold  for  the  plants  difficult,  but  the  wind-driven  sand 
cuts  the  twigs  and  foliage.  It  is  here,  where  wind  and 
wave  meet,  that  several  grasses  do  good  work  in  hold- 
ing the  shifting  sand  in  place  until  larger-growing 
plants  can  get  a  foothold.  Two  good  sand-binders  are 
the  lieafh-grass  {Ammophila  armaria)  and  sen  lyme- 
grass  (Elymu*  arcnarius).  These  can  be  set  out  as  small 
plants  or  the  seeds  sown  upon  the  sand.  Immediately 
branches  or  heavy  straw  should  be  thrown  on  to  hold 
the  sand  for  a  time  until  the  grass  takes  hold.  When 
these  tall  grasses  are  established,  they  may  In?  rein- 
forced by  lower  tufted  grasses,  such  as  festuca  and  stipa. 

Immediately  back  of  this  line  of  exposure  should 


begin  the  shelter-belt  of  trees  and  shrulw.  This  would 
consist  of  quick-growing  trees,  such  as  some  of  the 
willows,  poplars,  locusts,  and  some  of  the  native  cher- 
ries (Prunus  aerotina,  P.  penmylmniea,  P.  rirginiana, 
and  the  like).  These  are  to  be  followed  by  more 
permanent  material,  such  as  the  stiff  thick-growing 
thorns  and  native  crab-apples,  and  the  species  of  oaks 
and  other  native  forest  trees  that  will  live  in  light  soil. 
Trees  with  large  or  compound  foliage  arc  to  Ik?  avoided. 
Several  coniferous  evergreen  trees  thrive  in  conditions 
close  to  the  salt-water,  particularly  the  white  spruce, 
pitch  pine,  red  cedar,  and  their  geographical  relatives. 
A  great  many  trees,  even  the  sturdiest  natives,  cannot 
thrive  under  extreme  conditions  along  the  seashore. 

Beneath  the  partial  shelter  of  groups  of  trees,  a  great 
many  shrubs  will  thrive  under  the  handicap  of  sand  and 
salt  and  wind.  Particularly  worthy  of  note  are  such 
common  shrubs  as  Baccharix  haiimifiilia,  Lycium 
halimifolium,  Ligustrum  vulgarr,  Shepherdia  canadetuin, 
Ilippophae  rhamnmdf*,  Saliz  riminalis,  Rhamnm 
Frangula,  Comm  ]>atiiculata,  Rhus  copaUina,  and  the 
like,  and  among  the  l>eaeh-grassc8  Prunu*  pumila.  P. 
marilima,  Myrica  rarnlinetms,  Cytisustcojtartm,  and  the 

species  of  Tam- 
arix.  To  tie 
the  shrubs  to- 
gether, several 
vines,  as  the 
native  series 
of  grapes,  co- 
las t  r  u  s,  and 
smilax,  are  very 
useful. 

For  details  of 
color,  masses  of 
native  or  exotic 
jHTennial  herl*s 
may  be  grown. 
In  dry  soil  select 
some  of  the 
species  of  Ar- 
meria,  Scdurn, 
Luthyrus,  As- 
clcpias,  Liatris, 
Silene,  Statice, 
Opuntia,  and  so 
on.  In  wet  soil 
try  the  native 
species  of  Hibis- 
cus, Iris,  Aco- 
rus.Thalictrum, 
Lythrum,  Soli- 
dago,  and  their 

near  exotic  relatives.  The  splash  of  salt-water  is  often 
fatal  to  many  annuals,  but  those  hardy  annuals  that 
like  light  warm  soils,  as  portulaca  and  the  Shirley 
poppy,  will  give  masses  of  bright  summer  color.  In  the 
planting  of  horlw,  there  would  l)e  no  special  soil- 
preparation,  or  after-care,  as  refined  garden  effects 
are  here  out  of  place. 

Three  distinct  purposes  are  served  by  a  judicious 
seaside  planting:  shelter  from  strong  winds  to  benefit 
the  crops  and  man,  checking  of  shore  erosion  and  sand 
movement,  and  definite  landscape  effects.  One  should 
not  so  much  strive  to  secure  gardenesque  effects  but 
rather  to  intensify  the  natural  features  of  the  land- 
scape. 

Examples  of  successful  seashore  planting  arc  numer- 
ous along  the  coast  of  New  England  where  summer 
colonies  of  the  wealthy  have  been  established,  parts  of 
Long  Island,  and  in  many  places  along  the  coast  of  the 
Middle  Atlantic  states.  The  first  work  in  seaside  plain- 
ing in  this  country  was  to  prevent  shore  erosion,  and 
from  this  work  have  developed  the  further  uses  for 
shelter  and  landscape  effect.  The  problem  of  the  shores 
of  the  Great  Lakes  is  very  similar,  and  much  excellent 
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work  has  been  undertaken  along  the  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan,  just  north  of  Chicago.  A  consistent  plan 
for  the  development  of  this  particular  shore  has  been 
advocated. 

There  arc  few  books  devoted  wholly  to  the  problem 
of  seashore  planting,  and  much  experimenting  is  yet  to 
be  done.  See  "Seaside  Planting  of  Trees  and  Shrubs," 
by  Alfred  Gaut  (England)  and  "Gardens  Near  the 
Sea,"  by  Alice  Lounsbeny.  Warren  H.  Manning. 

Succulents  are  fleshy  plants  of  many  kinds,  but 
forming  a  cultural  group  well  known  as  such  to  gardens. 
They  are  grown  mostly  for  their  striking  or  grotesque 
usually  condensed  form,  and  not  for  the  verdurous 
character  of  foliage  and  spray;  and  some  of  them  are 
notable  for  their  showy  bloom. 

ThL*  aggregation  of  plants  is  comprised  of  genera 
and  species  of  several  very  remotely  related  families. 
Cactacea\  perhaps,  contains  the  largest  numlier  of 
genera  and  species  belonging  to  this  group,  although 
not  all  members  of  the  family  an-  strictly  succulent  in 


habit.  Next  in  point  of  number  is  undoubtedly  Amaryl- 
lidacea?,  represented  by  Agave  and  Furcnea,  with 
Euphorbiacea'  as  a  close  third,  represented  almost 
wholly  by  the  great  genus  Euphorbia,  although  a  few 
species  of  Pedilanthus  are  to  lie  included.  Crassulaceie 
comprises  a  large  number  of  genera  and  species,  nearly 
all  of  which  are  succulent  in  habit  of  growth,  although 
comparatively  few  genera  arc  common  in  cultivation. 
Conspicuous  among  these  crassulaccous  things  may  l>e 
listed  Bryophyllum,  Cotyledon,  Crassula,  Echeveria, 
Kalanchoc,  Sedum,  and  Sempcrvivum.  In  Asclepiada- 
cea-  the  group  is  represented  chiefly  by  Stapelia, 
although,  to  a  limited  extent,  one  finds  in  cultivation 
representatives  of  Caralluma,  Ceropegia,  Duvalia, 
EchidnopsiB,  and  Heurnia.  Bromeliacea1  gives  two 
genera,  Dyckia  and  Heehtia.  Liliaecw  contributes 
Aloe,  Apicra,  Gasteria,  Haworthia,  and  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  species  of  Yucca.  The  great 
family  of  Composita?  has  representatives  in  a  section 
of  the  genus  Senecio.  By  some  authors  this  group  of 
senecios  is  considered  as  having  generic  standing  under 
the  name  Kleinia. 

In  their  wild  forms,  succulents  are  native  to  widely 
separated  geographical  areas,  for  the  most  part  being 
indigenous  to  the  arid  or  semi-arid  regions  of  Asia, 
Africa,  North  and  Smth  America,  and  the  West 
Indies.  They  have  this  in  common,  however,  that  the 
climatic  and  soil  conditions  of  these  remote  habitats  are 
comparable  and  such  as  to  induce  just  the  characteris- 
tic growths  that  these  plants  exhibit.  For  this  reason 
they  are  usually  brought  together,  in  cultivation,  and 
given  the  same  or  very  similar  treatment. 

The  use  of  succulents. 

Many  of  the  succulents  are  very  attractive  and 
ornamental  grown  either  as  single  specimens,  in  groups 
of  one  class,  or  when  different  genera  and  sjiecies  are 
brought  together  in  mixed  planting.  For  the  most  part 


the  agaves  are  too  large  and  bulky  to  be  used  to 
advantage  other  than  as  single  specimens  and  a  few 
species  are  not  uncommonly  employed  in  this  way. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Agave  jheta,  the  varie- 
gated forms  of  A.  americana,  A.  atrotnrens,  and  A. 
Milleri.  They  are  commonly  grown  in  tubs  to  facilitate 
handling.  Thus  treated,  they  are  housed  in  winter 
and  in  summer  are  placed  in  some  favorable  location 
on  the  lawn.  Some  of  the  beat  yuccas  are  hardy  as  far 
north  as  New  England  and  the  lake  region.  Yucca 
filameniosa.  Y.  gioriosa,  and  Y.  glauca  have  received 
considerable  attention.  They  are  attractive  as  single 
si>ecimens,  in  small  groups  on  the  lawn,  or  when  used 
as  border  plants  with  a  shrubbery  background.  In 
summer  they  produce  large  panicles  of  showy  white 
waxy  flowers  which  are  very  striking  throughout  the 
daytime  and  are  especially  so  by  twilight.  The  foliage 
being  evergreen  gives  an  added  value  to  the  plants 
for  winter  effects.  A  considerable  number  of  this 
group  of  plants  is  well  adapted  for  use  in  window- 
gardens.  The  very  grotesqueness  of  some  and  the 
remarkable  symmetry  of  others  appeal  to  one's  interest 
as  much  as  do  many  gaudy  and  highly  colored  flowers 
of  other  classes  of  plants.  Furthermore, 
a  large  proportion  of  these  plants  produce 
very  excellent  flowers,  and  frequently  the 
resulting  fruits  ore  equally  showy.  Among 
the  species  valuable  for  individual  pot* 
plants  may  be  mentioned  the  following. 
Nearly  all  the  echeverias  are  attractive  in 
lioth  foliage  and  flower  characters.  The 
gjobOM  and  stemle88  rosette  forms  of 
sempervivum,  commonly  known  as  hen- 
and-chickens,  are  especially  noteworthy. 
The  production  of  numerous  offsets  and 
these  apjiearing  from  beneath  the  foliage  of 
the  parent  are  very  interesting  and  suggest 
the  application  of  the  common  name. 
A  very  large  number  of  the  smaller  cacti  deserve 
consideration.  The  crown  of  flowers,  followed  by  a 
like  crown  of  colored  fruits,  is  particularly  pleasing. 
The  numerous  species  of  stapclias  are  easily  grown 
and  in  the  autumn  produce  a  variety  of  strikingly  showy- 
flowers.  Their  one  objectionable  feature  is  the  dis- 
agreeable odor  of  the  freshly  opened  flowers,  but  this 
passes  away  in  a  very  short  tunc,  while  the  flowers 
remain  oiien  for  several  days. 

Not  all  the  succulents  lend  themselves  well  to  orna- 
mental planting,  although  many  can  be  thus  used  and 
very  pleasing  effects  arc  produced.  The  small  globular 
anil  short  cylindrical  cacti,  with  their  great  diversity 
in  color  of  the  plant-lxxly  and  of  the  spines,  give  ma- 
terial for  very  effective  combinations  in  design  work. 
They  have  this  advantage  over  foliage  plants  used  in 
such  work,  inasmuch  as  their  growth  is  so  slight  that  the 
plants  may  be  placed  close  together  at  the  beginning 
and,  without  any  special  subsequent  care,  the  design 
thus  formed  will  retain  its  full  outline  throughout  the 
season.  A  suggestion  of  the  possibility  of  using  cacti 
in  this  way  is  to  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration (Fig.  3014).  For  this  class  of  planting  echeverias 
art*  undoubtedly  the  best  material  obtainable.  The 
individual  plants  are  equally  as  symmetrical  and 
pleasing  as  the  cacti,  and  the  range  of"  color  variations 
among  the  species  is  fully  as  great.  They  have  the 
added  advantage  that  they  con  be  propagated  more 
eosilv  and  more  abundantly  than  is  possible  with  cacti. 

When  a  large  numltcr  of  mixed  genera  and  species  of 
succulents  is  available,  exceptionally  attractive  plant- 
ings may  tie  produced  by  a  combination  of  these  in 
more  natural  rather  than  formal  designs.  (Fig.  3015.) 
These  appear  to  Ijcst  advantage  when  planted  among 
rocks  and!  the  soil  surface  covered  over  with  gravel  and 
sand.  Such  treatment  not  onlv  gives  a  more  natural 
appearance  to  the  planting  but  is  advantageous  Urauac 
it  keeps  the  plant-bodies  from  coming  in  contact  with 
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the  earth,  which  to  most  of  them  is  very  injurious  if 
the  soil  is  wet  for  any  considerable  time.  In  northern 
climates  these  beds  must  necessarily  be  but  temporary 
combinations,  to  receive  the  plants  for  the  summer 
months.  In  the  south  and  southwest  rvui  -n>,  where 
most  of  the  succulents  are  quite  hardy,  the  planting 
may  be 


larger  than  a  small  pea.  One  of  the  chief  drawbacks  in 
growing  cactus  seedlings  is  their  susceptibility  to 
"damp  off"  in  their  younger  stages.   The  protection 
afforded  by  this  layer  of  gravel  removes  that  danger.  It 
also  prevents  any  baking  of  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The 
pots  are  then  placed  in  a  pan  of  water  and  allowed  to 
until  the  water  shows  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil.   Subsequent  watering  can  !*»  accom- 
plished with  a  fine  spray,  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  gravel. 

AftM  planting,  the  seed-pots  should  l>e 
placed  on  a  tiench  which  is  insulated  in 
vessels  of  water  or,  better,  in  water  with  a 
surface  coat  of  oil.  This  oil  is  to  exclude 
ants,  which  have  an  especial  liking  for 
cactus  seeds.  Best  results  are  secured  in  a 
humid  atmosphere  and  a  temperature  of  at 
least  70°  F.  The  seedlings  of  most  genera 
ought  to  appear  within  ten  days,  but 
opuntia  may  require  a  little  longer.  When 
the  seedlings  liegin  to  show  spines,  they 
may  lie  transplanted  into  small  flats  of 
earth  into  which  a  little  more  humus  or 
sod  soil  has  been  mixed.  They  may  remain 
in  these  flats  for  one  to  several  years, 
depending  on  the  rapidity  of  growth  in 
different  species.  Eventually  they  are 
potted  off  as  individual  specimens  or  placed  in  the  open 
ground. 

It  is  only  in  the  southwest  states  that  many  of  the 
cactus  plants  are  hardy  enough  to  l>e  jiermanently 
planted  out-of-doors.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  United  .States  they  are  tender  and  require  green- 
house protection  in  winter.  In  this  colder  region  they 
conditions,  such  as  watering  and  atmospheric <-1fiay  lie  planted  in  the  open  ground  of  a  conservatory, 


ing  effects  are  produced  by  planting  on  a  sloping 
surface,  in  more  or  less  raised  beds  or,  better  still,  in 
rockeries. 

The  cultivation  of  .succulents. 

For  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that  all  succulents 
require  an  open  porous  sandy  soil  and  perfect  drainage. 
Other  conditions,  such  as  watering  and  atmospheric 
humidity  and  temperature,  must  vary  somewhat  with 
individuals  or  with  special  groups.  Nearly  all  the  spe- 
cies are  very  easily  grown  from  seed,  although  in  many 
cases  vegetative  reproduction  is  more  available.  In 
fact,  some  species  have  natural  adaptations  for  propaga- 
tion in  this  way  as  well  as  by  seeds,  and  quicker  returns 
may  lie  had  from  the  vegetative  methods.  The  method 
employed  in  pro|mgating  cacti  from  seed  has  given 
equally  excellent  results  when  applied  to  all  other 
genera  of  succulents  and  is  therefore  given  in  all 
essential  detail. 

Cacti  are  especially  easy  to  start  from  I.-  and  with 

proper  care  may  be  readily  brought  to  maturity. 
Experience  teaches  that  such  plants  are  better  adapted 
to  greenhouse  treatment  than  those  brought  in  from 
their  native  wilds.  The  latter  suffer  from  the  shock  of 
radically  changed  conditions.  For  a  germinating  vessel, 
nothing  can  be  more  convenient  than  a  '.i-  or  4-inch  pot. 
If  not  fresh  from  the  pottery,  this  should  be  thoroughly 
sterilized.  Sterilization  can  be  accomplished  by  soaking 
and  washing  in  a  dilute  solution  of  copper  sulfate 
(blue  vitriol)  and  subsequently  rinsing  well;  or  the  pots 
may  be  placed  in  a  furnace  till  all  organic  matter  has 
been  destroyed.  This  sterilization  is  necessary  for  the 
reason  that  the  seedlings  must  remain  in  the  seed-pot 
for  a  considerable  time  before  it  is  |xissihlc  to  trans- 
plant them.  If  not  sterilized,  the  pot  Is  likely  soon  to 
I "  covered  with  alga)  or  other  organic  growth  and  this, 
spreading  over  the  surface  of  the  soil,  will  quickly 
smother  the  young  plants.  For  the  same  reason  also,  the 
soil  should  be  thoroughly  sterilized.  This  seeding  soil 
should  be  very  sandy  with  only  sufficient  humus  mixed 
with  it  to  furnish  food  for  the  young  plant,  of  which  a 
very  little  is  sufficient .  To  insure  jierfeet  drainage,  the 
pot  is  filled  at  least  one-fourth  full  of  broken  bits  of  pots 
or  charcoal,  on  top  of  which  is  placed  the  soil  up  to 
about  ?4  inch  from  the  too.  This  is  jarred  down 
lightly  and  the  surface  leveled.  The  seeds  are  then 
scattered  evenly  over  the  surface  and  firmed  down 
with  a  flat-faced  cylindrical  block.  Over  the  seeds  is 
placed  a  layer,  about  »„  inch  deep,  of  fine  gravel  uot 


where  they  thrive  excellently,  or  they  may  be  kept  in 
pots  in  winter  and,  in  the  hottest  part  of  summer,  l>e 
removed  to  the  outside  and  the  pots  plunged  in  beds. 

Almost  any  cactus  wdl  readily  strike  root  from  cut- 
tings. The  cut  surface  must  be  allowed  to  dry  for 
several  days,  until  a  corky  layer  has  formed  over  it. 
The  cutting  may  then  be  placed  in  sand  to  root,  its 
base  but  little  below  the  surface.  If  slender,  the  cut- 
ting should  be  tied  in  position  to  a  supporting  stick. 

Grafting  of  cacti  is  almost  unlimited  in  its  possibili- 
ties, although  employed  only  in  particular  cases.  Small 
gloliose  forms, such  as  mammillaria  (Fig.  3016),  cchino- 
eactus,  cchinopsis,  and  others,  are  frequently  grafted 
on  some  abundantly  root  inn  cereus.  Good  stocks  are 
provided  by  Cereu*  Bonplandii  and  C.  lortumus,  though 


3016.  A 


ul most  any  of  the  smaller  columnar  forms  may  be  used. 
With  these  cious  and  stocks,  it  is  necessary  only  to  make 
a  smooth  horizontal  cut  across  each  and  place  the  two 
flat  surfaces  together.  The  cion  is  held  in  position  by 
placing  -soft  strings  or  raffia  over  it  and  tying  the  ends 
firmly  about  the  stock  or  to  sticks  thrust  into  the  earth. 
Zygoeaetus    (the    old    epiphyllum),    rhipsalis,  and 
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A porocacl us  (or  Ccrevx)  flageUiformi*,  which  are  epiphy- 
tic aperies,  do  well  when  grafted  on  slender  upright 
species  of  ccreua,  but  are  more  commonly  placed  on 
pereskia.  If  zygocactus  is  used  as  a  stock,  cleft-graft- 
ing is  usually  employed;  if  rhipsalis,  either  the  clcft- 
or  saddle-graft.  Cristate  forms  treated  as  cuttings 
usually  develop  normal  -  formed 
new  growths,  but  when  grafted  will 
continue  the  cristate  cliaractcr. 

Although  it  is  possible  for  cacti 
to  survive  a  long  drought  in  nat  ure, 
yet  when  grown  in  pots  they  are 
seriously  injured  if  their  roots 
remain  dry  for  any  considerable 
time.  They  should  "not  be  placed 
on  lynches  over  the  heating-pipes, 
is!  ^  -isr"  where  'he  soil  soon  dries.  It  is 
desirable  to  have  the  soil  cool 
and  the  air  overhead  warm  and 
rather  dry  for  all  desert  fo 
Contrary  to  a  prevalen 
they  require  water.  This 
be  applied  in  sufficient  quantity 
only  to  keep  the  soil  moist.  A 
saturated  soil  quickly  induces  a 
soft  watery  rot  which  is  fatal  to  the 
plant.  This  is  especially  likely  if 
the  soil  contains  any  organic  mat  ter 
that  has  not  been  thoroughly 
decomposed.  A  small  amount  of 
lime  in  the  soil  is  desirable,  and 
soil  should  never  lx>  sour.  Perfect 
drainage  is  necessary  at  all  times. 

Many  secies  of  eereus  _  and 
phyllocactus  (now  projH'rly  epi- 
nhyllum)  climb  over  trees  or  rocks 
by  means  of  aerial  roots.  These 
are  indigenous  to  the  more  tropical 
regions  and  should  Ik*  grown  in  a 
separate  room  from  the  desert 
forms,  in  one  where  the  atmo- 
sphere can  be  kept  at  a  higher 
degree  of  humidity.  They  should, 
also,  be  provided  with  suitable 
supports  on  which  to  climb.  Zygocactus,  rhipsalis,  and 
otner  epiphytic  cacti,  may  be  successfully  grown  in 
this  same  room,  but  suspended  in  Iwskets  in  the  way 
in  which  orchids  are  treated. 

Agaves  and  furcreas,  although  readily  grown  from 
seeds,  are  more  commonly  propagated  from  suckers,  or 
from  the  bulblets  produced  in  abundance  in  the  inflor- 
escence of  manv  species.  For  these  plants  a  good  soil  is 
one  of  half  sod  and  half  sand.  In  nature  they  do  not 
form  deeply  penetrating  roots  but  widely  spreading 
horizontal  feeders.  In  pot  or  tub  culture,  the  roots 
quickly  reach  the  walls  of  the  container  and  the  plant 
very  soon  Incomes  pot-bound.  Furthermore,  if  the  con- 
tainer is  allowed  to  remain  dry  for  any  time  the  roots 
are  seriously  injured  thereby.  When  possible,  it  is 
better  to  plunge  the  pots  or  plant  directly  in  open 
ground. 

Euphorbias  and  pedilanthu«es  are  best  treated  in 
every  way  as  are  the  cacti.  Their  cultural  methods 
differ  but  very  little.  While  it  is  possible  to  grow  them 
from  cuttings,  it  is  less  easilv  accomplished  than  with 
cacti.  The  cut  surface  should  be  placed  immediately 
in  iKwdered  charcoal  to  check  the  flow  of  milky  sap. 
When  the  surface  is  thoroughly  dry.  the  cutting  may 
l>e  rooted  in  finely  broken  charcoal  or  in  sterilized  sand. 
These  plants  are  very  susceptible  to  bacterial  rot. 
Crafting  is  possible  f>ut  difficult.  It  is  sometimes 
employed  to  preserve  a  cristate  growth  of  the  eion. 

Most  genera  of  Crassulacese  are  propagated  more 
readily  from  seeds  or  from  stem-cuttings.  There  are  a 
few  noteworthy  exceptions,  however.  Brvophyllum 
can  be  more  quickly  and  just  as  abundantly  multiplied 


by  placing  mat  ured  healt  hy  leaves  flat  on  wet  Band  and 
kept  in  a  moist  warm  atmosphere.  In  a  very  short 
time  tiny  plants  will  appear  in  the  notches  about  the 
margin  of  the  leaf  (Fig.  673,  Vol.  I).  When  of  sufficient 
size  these  may  be  removed  and  potted  as  individual 
plants.  In  most  species  of  echeveria,  multiplication  is 
best  accomplished  by  carefully  removing  the  healthy 
mature  leaves  and  placing  them  on  sand  as  with  bryo- 
phyllum.  The  base  of  the  leaf  must  not  be  injured,  for 
it  is  from  this  point  that  the  one  or  more  young  plant- 
lets  develop.  The  leaf-like  bracts  on  the  flowering 
are  very  easily  detached  and 


stock  of  many 

propagate  even  more  readily  than  the  normal  leaves. 
The  above  method  iB  adapted  to  the  acquiescent  spe- 
cies of  echeveria.  With  the  caulescent  species  the 
rosette  is  cut  from  the  top  of  the  stem  and  treated  as  a 
cutting.  The  parent  plant,  thus  pruned,  will  soon  throw 
out  a  number  of  growtlis  from  the  dormant  lateral  buds. 
As  soon  as  these  have  formed  rosettes  of  about  an  inch 
in  diameter  they,  too,  may  be  removed  and  will  readily 
grow  as  cuttings. 

Many  Crassulacea?,  and  echeverias  in  particular, 
suffer  severely  from  attacks  on  their  roots  and  the  base 
of  the  stem  by  nematodes.  For  this  reason  only  clean 
fresh  or  sterilized  soil  should  be  used  in  growing  them. 
The  various  genera  and  species  may  be  grafted  back 
and  forth  but  no  special  advantage  is  to  l>c  gained  by 
the  process.  It  is  also  possible  to  hybridize  between  the 
genera  and  the  species,  and  a  number  of  interesting 
results  have  been  secured.  Some  of  the  echeveria 
hybrids  have  proved  to  be  valuable  additions  to  tho 
group  used  in  design  work  or  for  bordering  other  beds. 

Asclepiadacca;  is  most  commonly  represented  in  col- 
lections by  the  genus  Stapelia.  These  plants  fare  excel- 
lentlv  when  given  the  treatment  recommended  for 
cacti*.  The  chief  difficulty  in  growing  them,  in  the  past, 
seems  to  have  l>ecn  their  proneness  to  decav  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil,  esiH'cially  in  wintertime.  This  is  easily 
prevented.  See  that  the  drainage  is  perfect  and  use 
porous  sandy  soil.  Spread  the  roots  out  on  the  surface  of 
the  soil  and  cover  not  more  than  }  £  inch  deep  with 
more  soil.  Over  this  place  an  inch  layer  of  gravel  about 
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the  size  of  peas.  Their  susceptibility  to  decaj'  at  the 
surface  is  comparable  to  the  damping-off  of  seedlings. 
The  mulch  of  gravel  is  invaluable  in  remedying  both 
maladies.  Keep  the  soil  moist  but  never  saturated,  and 
do  not  permit  the  roots  to  become  excessively  dry. 
This  treatment  will  insure  good  continuous  healthy 
growth  and,  in  autumn,  a  reward  of  many  attractive 
flowers.  The  other  genera  require  like  treatment. 
Crafting  of  genera  and  specica  is  easily  effected  but  of 
no  special  cultural  value.  Owing  to  the  highly  special- 
ized structure  of  the  flower  in  Aselcpiadacrar,  it  has 
thus  far  been  impossible  to  effect  artificial  pollination, 
although  natural  hybrids,  through  the  agency  of  flies, 
are  very  common.  This  is  especially  true  in  stapelias. 
Bigeneric  hybrids  have  been  reported. 

Dyckia  and  hechtia  of  the  Bromeliacea?  and  yucca, 
and  the  aloe  group  of  the  Liliacea?,  should  receive  the 
same  treatment  as  agave.  The  species  are  more  com- 
monly propagated  by  seeds,  and  the  hybrids  by  division 
and  stem-cuttings  or  division  of  the  crown.  Senecio 
(Klcinia),  of  the  Composita\  may  be  propagated  either 
by  seeds  or  by  cuttings.  With  them,  also,  grafting  is 
possible.  C.  H.  Thompson. 

Topiary  planting  and  garden  architecture. 

Topiary  work  includes  sheared  hedges,  pollarded 
trees,  cupped  individual  Bhruhs,  whether  shape*!  into 
simple,  rounded,  or  pointed  form,  or  into  more  elalsicate 
designs.  It  includes  the  trimming  of  masses  of  foliage 
into  the  form  of  birds,  beasts,  furniture,  architecture, 
and  other  conceits.  The  more  intricate  designs  are 
usually  attempted  in  evergreen  plants. — -Garden 
architecture  comprises  all  structural  or  architectural 
cbments  introduced  into  the  landscape  except  the 
main  buildings  that  are  to  serve  the  primary  uses  of  a 
property.  This  definition  thus  includes  all  walls, 
trellages,  posts,  gates,  pavilions,  exedras,  loggias,  per- 
golas, shelters,  fountains,  bridges,  seats,  pavements; 
closely  related  with  it  are  garden  and  lawn  ornaments 
and  furniture,  such  as  statuary,  vases,  urns,  dials, 
bird-fountains,  lanterns,  and  the  like.  It  includes  the 
plain,  the  simple,  and  the  rustic,  as  well  as  the  more 
elaborate,  ambitious,  or  ornate.  Virtually  all  of  the 
historical  architectural  styles  are  represented  or 
suggested  in  the  forma  of  garden  architecture.  For 
interesting  illustrations  and  discussions  of  these  sub- 
jects, the  reader  should  consult  Blomfield  and  Thomas, 
"The  Formal  Garden"  (London),  from  which  Figs. 
3018  to  3023  are  adapted.  Compare,  also,  Fig.  3025. 
Fig.  3024  shows  a  common  form  of  vase,  used  not  so 
much  for  its  architectural  placing  as  for  a  receptacle 
in  which  to  grow  flowers. 

Topiary  and  garden  architecture,  although  distinct 
and  separate,  are  nevertheless  essentially  related,  both 
in  origin  and  in  use.  Both  have  their  inception  in  the 
virtually  universal  formality  of  all  early  landscape 
design,  and  historically  and  at  the  present  dav  they 
frequently  stand  side  by  side  as  related  elements  of  a 
design. 

For  many  centuries  gardening  was  conducted  behind 


inclosing  and  protecting  walls,  a  practice  made 
sary  by  the  uncivilised  conditions.   In  general,  such 


inclosed  gardens  were  rectangular  or  geometricallv 
regular,  and  comparatively  small.  They  exist^l  in 
immediate  proximity  to  the  owner's  dwelling  or  adjacent 
to  the  building.  The  necessity  of  conserving  ground  and 
of  utilizing  it  most  efficiently  lead  naturally  to  arrange- 
ment and  planting  in  straight  lines  and  rows.  Utility 
having  thus  first  determined  a  regular  arrangement  of 
plant-materials  in  close  proximity  to  architecture, 
esthetic  composition,  in  its  turn,  attracted  the  attention 
of  more  cultured  man  and  formal  design  in  landscape 
gradually  evolved. 

Both  garden  architecture  and  topiary  are  attributes 
of  the  formal  in  landscape  design, 


by  lines,  axes,  and  balance  of  parts.  The  inappropriate 
use  of  either  results  in  inharmonious  and  I  tad  design 
and  constitutes  an  esthetic  abuse. 

The  following  plants  are  well  adapted  to  topiary 
treatment : 


Acer  plalanoide*  var. 
Bcrheria  Thunbergji. 
E — Ruxua  japoniea. 
El* — liuxua  aempervirena, 
Carpinus  Betulua. 
Carpinua  Betuluj  var.  globoaa. 

Catalpa  higtiimiriidea  var.  nana  (— C.  Bungei  in  Ihr  trade 
hut  not  the  true  C.  Bungei  from  northern  China!.  A 


E- 
EP- 


dwari  variety  of  the  southern  eatalpa  often  grafted  high 
on  upright  stem. 
ChatiiMi-y par  is  noot  Latensix. 

haniai-yparu  ohtuxa  var.  nana  (— lietinwpora  in  the  trade). 
Cornu*  ma.. 
Crat.-rgua  «>xyarantha. 
Evonymua  alata. 
Evonymus  radical!*. 


-Ilex  arena! a.  i  A  small-leaved  variety  of  this  has  grown  in  the 
Arnold  Arboretum  at  Boston  entirely  unprotected. 1 
E — Ilex  glabra. 

l.igUAtrum  Ibota. 
Liguatrum  Ibota  var. 
PS—  Ligustrum  ovalifolium. 
S — I.iguMtrum  vulgarr. 
E — I'irea  exeelaa. 
E— I'ieen  onen talis. 
E  -Pinus  Centura. 
E — Pinua  densiflora  var.  | 
E — Pinua  montana. 
E — Pinua  montana  var.  Mush  us. 
E — ithanimu  eathartiea. 
E — Taxua  euapidata. 
E— Taxus  cuspidata  var.  1 
E — Tsuga  canadensis. 


In  the  growing  of  the  plants  for  topiary  use,  no 
special  care  is  required  except  to  be  sure  that  the 
plants  are  well  grown  in  the  nursery,  vigorous,  and 
naturally  thick-topped  and  fine-twigged.  If  the  piece 


of  topiary  work. 


is  to  be  a  hedge  or  continuous  line,  the  plants  should 
l)e  very  uniform  in  size  and  vigor  when  set  and  the 
ground  should  lie  prepared  in  uniform  condition  so  that 
all  the  subjects  will  have  equal  chance.  The  plants 
should  Is1  set  close  together.  Clipping  should  lie  begun 
soon  after  the  plants  are  established  to  keep  them  close 
nnd  to  develop  and  preserve  the  side  and  lower  branches; 
and  the  clipping  should  be  practised  several  times  each 
year.  If  the  plants  once  overgrow,  so  that  they  become 
ojH'n  and  scraggly  below,  they  can  never  be  brought 
into  good  condition.  Great  care  must  be  exercised  to 
Bee  that  insects  and  disease  do  not  get  started,  and 
that  the  plants  suffer  neither  from  drought  nor  wet 
fret  and  that  they  are  well  supplied  with  nourishment. 
See  Hedge*. 
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Topiary  work,  as  well  as  architecture,  ar>|>ear8  in 
gardens  of  many  different  ages.  In  fact,  the  whole 
history  of  gardens  but  emphasizes  the  continued  use  of 
formal  foliage  and  architecture  as  essential  elements 
in  their  design.  As  stated  by  Blomfield,  "The  word 
garden'  itself  means  an  enclosed  Bpace,  a  garth  or  yard 
surrounded  by  walls,  as  opposed  to  an  unenclosed  field 
or  woods.  The  formal  garden,  with  its  insistence  on 
strong  bounding  lines,  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  only 
'garden'  .  .  -  ;  and  it  is  not  till  the  decay  of  archi- 
tecture, which  began  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century i  that  any  other  method  of  dealing  with  a 
garden  was  entertained."  The  common  use  of  hedges 
for  the  inclosing  of  gardens  doubtless  came  into  use 
when  the  more  settled  conditions  made  it  unnecessary 
to  retain  masonry  walls  for  protection. 

In  the  writings  of  Pliny  toe  Younger,  who  was  born 
A.  D.  02,  is  the  most  complete  description  of  the 
Roman  gardens.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  his  friend 
Appolinaris,  he  describes  the  garden  attached  to  his 
Tuscan  villa:  "In  front  of  the  Portico  is  a  sort  of 
Terrace,  emljcllished  with  various  figures,  and  Imunded 
by  a  Box  Hedge,  from  which  you  descend  by  an  easy 
slope,  adorned  with  the  representation  of  di%'crs  animals 
in  Box,  answering  alternately  to  each  other;  this  is 
surrounded  by  a  walk  enclosed  with  tonsile  evergreens, 
shaped  into  a  variety  of  forms.  Behind  it  is  the  Ges- 
tatio,  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  Circus,  ornamented  in 
the  middle  with  Box,  cut  into"  numberless  different 
figures,  together  with  a  plantation  of  shrulis  prevented 
by  the  shears  from  running  up  too  high;  the  whole  is 
fenced  by  a  wall,  covered  with  Box  rising  in  different 
ranges  to  the  top  .  .  .  ."  After  describing  several 
summer-houses  he  proceeds:  "In  front  of  these  agreeable 
buildings  is  a  spacious  Hippodrome  encompassed  on 
every  side  by  Plane  Trees  covered  with  Ivy.  Beneath 
each  Plane  are  planted  Box  Trees,  and  lx»hind  these, 
Bays  which  blend  their  shade  with  that  of  the  Plane 
Trees.  This  plantation  forms  a  straight  boundary  on 
each  side  of  the  Hippodrome.  .  .  .  Having  passed 
through  these  winding  allies,  you  enter  a  straight 
walk,  which  breaks  out  into  a  variety  of  others  divided 


off  by  box  hedges.  In  one  place  you  have  a  little 
meadow ;  in  another  the  Box  is  cut  into  a  thousand  differ- 
ent forms;  sometimes  into  letters  expressing  the  name  of 
the  roaster;  sometimes  that  of  the  artificer;  whilst  here 
and  there  little  Obelisks  rise  intermixed  alternately 
with  fruit  Trees;  when  on  a  sudden  you  are  surprised 
with  an  imitation  of  the  negligent  beauties  of  rural 
Nature,  in  the  center  of  which  lies  a  spot  surrounded 
with  a  knot  of  dwarf  Plane  Trees.  Beyond  these  is  a 
walk  .  .  .  where  also  Trees  are  cut  into  a  variety 
of  names  and  shapes.  ...  At  the  upper  end  is  an 
Alcove  of  white  marble  shaded  with  Vines,  supported 
by  four  small  Pillars  of  Corystian  Marble.  From  this 
bench  the  water,  gushing  through  several  small  pipes, 
falls  into  a  stone  Cistern  beneath,  from  whence  it  is 
received  into  a  fine  polished  Marble  Basin,  so  artfully 
contrived,  that  it  is  always  full  without  ever  over- 
flowing. .  .  .  Corresponding  to  this  is  a  fountain, 
which  is  incessantly  emptying  and  filling;  for  the 
Water,  which  it  throws  up  to  a  great  height,  falling 
back  again  into  it,  is,  by  means  of  two  openings, 
returned  as  fast  as  it  is  received.  Fronting  the  Alcove 
stands  a  Summer  House  of  exquisite  Marble,  whose 
doors  project  into  a  green  enclosure;  as  from  its  upper 
and  lower  windows  the  eye  is  presented  with  a  variety 
of  different  Verdures.  Next  to  this  is  a  little  private 
closet  ....  Here  also  a  fountain  rises  and  instantly 
disappears;  in  different  quarters  are  disposed  several 
marble  seats,  which  serve,  as  well  as  the  Summer 
House,  as  so  many  reliefs  when  one  is  wearied  by  walk- 
ing. Near  each  seat  is  a  little  fountain;  and  throughout 
the  whole  Hippodrome,  several  small  Rills  run  murmur- 
ing along,  wheresoever  the  hand  of  Art  thought  proper 
to  conduct  them,  watering  here  and  there  spots  of 
verdure,  and  in  their  progress  refreshing  the  whole." 

The  Romans,  establishing  themselves  in  England, 
built  gardens  in  which  topiary  work  was  doubtless  to 
be  found.  Otherwise,  in  England  prior  to  about  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  centuries,  gardening  as  an  art  of 
design  and  taste  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  existed. 
It  is  recorded,  however,  that  in  1128  Henry  the  First 
formed  a  park  at  Woodstock,  and  it  is  the  first  of  which 
authentic  record  has  been  preserved.  It  was  probably 
intended  chiefly  as  a  game-preserve  but  contained, 
however,  a  labyrinth.  And  it  is  recorded  as  the  custom 
of  the  times  for  the  nobility  to  develop  pleasure-gardens 
in  the  orchards  beyond  the  walls  of  their  castles,  the 
chief  embellishments  of  which  consisted  in  "plants  cut 
into  monstrous  figures,  labyrinths,  etc." 

It  is  in  the  gardens  of  England  of  the  early  Renais- 
sance periods  and  shortly  before  this  time  that  the 
most  extensive  use  of  topiary  work  is  found,  in  the 
greatest  varietv  and  elalxira- 
tionofform.  Topiary  art  was 
practised,  however,  in  all 
European  countries  for  cen- 
turies. It  has  been  given 
particular  and  peculiar  ex- 
pression in  each  of  several 
countries.  The  Dutch  devel- 
oped the  art  of  carving  in 
verdure  at  an  early  date  and 
many  strange  and  curious 
forms  in  box,  along  with  many 
rare  and  flowering  plants, 
were  introduced  into  England  from  Holland.  In  France 
ami  Italy  it  was  not  so  much  a  large  variety  of  elalsirate 
and  intricate  topiary  as  an  extensive  use  of  the  simpler 
forms  of  clipped  foliage  as  a  means  of  gaining  effect 
in  larger,  more  monumental,  and  pretentious  landscape 
arrangement*  than  were  elsewhere  undertaken.  The 
architectural  gardens  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  exem- 
plify the  effective  and  appropriate  use  of  architecture  in 
the  garden.  Here  trees,  naturally  formal  in  habit,  are 
combined  with  sheared  hedges  and  edgings.  These 
wonderful  gardens  teach  the  remarkable  effectiveness 
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3022.  An  sttracUve  dial. 


of  such  method  in  design  when  executed  by  the 
hand. 

The  designers  of  the  tremendous  and  monumental 
landscape  arrangements  executed  in  France  in  the  later 
Renaissance  periods  gained  distinctive  effects  by  the 
very  bold  use  of  sheared  foliage;  they  virtually  carved 

their  broad  axially 
related  plans  out  of 
the  woodland.  The 
"Bosque"  in  French 
design  is  comparable 
to  the  "Topiary 
grotesque"  in  the 
English.  The  French 
parterre  gardens,  in 
which  intricate  and 
elaborate  geometrical 
designs  are  worked 
out  in  low  sheared 
foliage  or  bed  edging 
and  white  or  colored 
gravel,  are  another 
expression  developing 
f  rom  the  same  original 
motive  as  produced 
the  topiary  bird. 

In  the  colonial  gar- 
dens in  America  topi- 
ary work  was  com- 
mon, mostly  in  the 
simpler  form  of 
clipped  hedges,  gener- 
ally of  box,  and  box- 
edged  parterre  gar- 
dens. Remains  of  many  of  these  old  gardens  are  still  to 
Ix?  found  in  the  Atlantic  states,  and  a  few  old  gardens 
are  still  in  a  good  state  of  preservation  and  cultivation. 
The  box-garden  at  Mount  Vernon  is  perhaps  the  most 
noted,  and  is  in  an  excellently  preserved  and  restored 
state  at  the  present  time.  See"  Plate  XLVI,  Vol.  III. 

A  moderate  amount  of  interesting  and  good  topiary 
work  is  under  way  in  gardens  in  this  country  today, 
and  a  few  nurserymen  are  in  position  to  furnish  good 
clipped  specimens  in  a  variety  of  designs.  The  use  of 
topiary  work  other  than  simple  clipped  hedges  should 
be  carefully  and  advisedly  undertaken,  however,  for  it 
is  appropriate  only  when  the  whole  architectural  style 
of  a  property  makes  it  suitable  and  when  it  becomes  an 
inherent  part  of  the  scheme  as  a  whole. 

Garden  architecture. 

Any  structure  or  structural  element  placed  out-of- 
doors  in  nature  takes  on  the  significance  of  architecture, 
and  must  bear  judgment  as  such.  Landscape  as  such 
is  either  nature  s  work  or  man's  work  with  nature's 
materials  in  their  natural  form.  The  placing  of  archi- 
tecture in  the  landscape  is  always  the  combining  of 
the  obviously  artificial  with  the  natural,  and  the  two 
must  be  brought  into  harmony.  It  is  a  deplorable  fact 
that  when,  with  the  exercise  of  judgment  and  good 
taste,  it  is  possible  to  attain  harmony  in  the  least  costly 
as  well  as  in  the  most  expensive,  so  much  bad  and 
inharmonious  architecture  encumliers  the  landscape. 

Under  any  circumstances,  architecture  becomes  to 
some  extent  a  feature  of  accent  in  the  landscape,  at 
least  within  its  immediate  surroundings.  It  is  emphatic 
in  contrast  with  its  setting  and  always  functions  as 
focalizing  the  composition  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 

In  general,  it  is  wiser  to  attempt  a  simple  desip  and 
insure  its  substantial  construction  than  to  undertake 
the  ornate  in  garden  architecture.  There  is  a  world  of 
interesting  precedent  in  simple  designs  for  the  many 
smaller  architectural  embellishments  of  the  garden,  such 
as  summer-houses  or  pools,  pavements,  seats,  dial- 
bases,  luxes,  tubs,  jars,  and  other  ornaments  and 
accessories.  The  use  of  simple  boxes  or  ordinary  pots 


for  flowers  and  specimen  plants  is  to  be  encouraged, 
and  the  conversion  of  such  inappropriate  materials  as 
plumbing  fixtures  into  garden  ornaments  is  to  be  con- 
demned. The  usual  cast-iron  vases  and  the  like  are 
marks  of  a  passing  era  of  bad  taste.  In  lawn  pottery, 
in  the  form  of  pots  and  vases,  excellent  designs  are 
now  to  be  had,  as 
also  of  sun-dials. 

No  one  considera- 
tion is  more  impor- 
tant than  that  the 
architectural  style  of 
even  the  simplest 
seat  or  sun-dial  be 
similar  to  that  found 
in  the  larger  archi- 
tecture of  the  build- 
ing or  buildings  to 
which  the  landscape 
development  may  be 
related. 
A  number  of  rej>- 
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ally 

furniture  in  consider- 
able variety  of  good 
designs  and  in  many 
different  materials. 
Particularly  good 
garden  seats  and  garden  pottery  are  now  obtainable  at 
reasonable  prices  and  may  be  found  in  shops  in  some 
of  the  larger  cities.  The  advertisements  and  trade 
catalogues  of  the  manufacturing  concerns  are  interest- 
ing and  instructive. 

However  the  obtaining  of  individually  well-designed 
and  substantial  articles  having  been  assured,  there 
remains  still  the  selection  of  appropriate  patterns. 
Garden  architecture  should  correspond  to  the  style, 
architectural  and  otherwise,  of  a  property  as  a  whole. 
Its  appropriate  use  is  its  justification. 

Rustic  work  is  fitting  and  often  most  appropriate  in 
a  naturalistic  setting.  It  is,  however,  architecture  and 
should  be  so  designed  as  to  bear  analysis  as  such.  It 
should  be  structural  in  its  line,  and  substantial.  It  is 
best  when  simple  and  unobtrusive  in  design.  It  is 
seldom  appropriate  when  fantastic  or  whimsical.  The 
occasional  use  of  rustic  work  in  such  way  that  in  its 
rough  character  it  appears  almost  to  have  grown  up 

with  the  surrounding  wild 
conditions  is  very  pleas- 
ing, particularly  good 
unobtrusive  seats,  bridges, 
and  shelters. 
Kuokne  D.  Montillon. 

Planting  for  winter  effect. 

Winter  is  the  season 
when  there  is  the  least 
sunshine,  and  the  least 
sign  of  life  and  color  in 
vegetation.  As  a  floral 
festival,  Christmas  ranks 
second  to  Easter,  owing 
doubtless  to  the  relative 
scarcity  and  higher  cost 
of  materials.  The  ideal  is 
for  every  family  to  grow 
its  own  flowers  for  Christ- 
mas gifts,  hut  most  persons 
have  to  content  them- 
selves with  less  personal 
products  purchased  from 
3024.  Stone  flower  vase  4  or  5  feet    the  florist      Holly  is  the 
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the  lily  is  of  Easter,  each  exemplifying  the  dominant 
color  of  the  season.  The  popular  demand  in  winter  is 
for  signs  of  hope  and  courage — hence  the  red  berry, 
flower,  or  ribbon. 

The  phrase  "winter-garden"  has  been  used  for  a  great 
variety  of  projects,  indoors  and  out,  ranging  from  the 
metropolitan  restaurant  with  a  few  buy  trees  in  tubs, 
to  a  winter  home  in  Florida  where  one  may  work  out- 
doors every  day  and  all  day.  Notable  progress  has  been 
made  along  many  lines  since  1900  in  the  art  of  living  the 
year  round  amid  beautiful  vegetation. 

/  ndoor  winUr-gardcns. 

Perhaps  the  oldest  use  of  the  phrase  winter-garden 
refers  to  a  type  of  unheated  or  little-heated  greenhouse 
which  was  popular  in  England  when  plants  from  the 
C'a|M>  and  Australia  were  fashionable,  but  was  generally 
a  museum  of  potted  plants  rather  than  a  garden.  A 
new  stage  began  in  America  about  1905,  when  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Stewart,  of  (lien  Ridge,  New  Jersey,  made  a  real  garden 
under  glass.  (C.  L.  A.  13:168-70.)  It  lias  a  broad  lawn 
to  tread  upon,  instead  of  narrow  concrete  walks,  and  in 
place  of  potted  plants  raised  in  tiers  for  show,  there  is  a 
continuous  border  3  to  4  feet  wide,  with  bullw  and  other 
flowers  growing  out  of  the  earth  at  the  familiar  garden 
level.  The  temperature  is  that  of  a  living-roorn.  An- 
other new  stage  began  in  1906  when  the  conservatories 
in  Carfield  Park,  Chicago,  were  completed.  These  were 
not  the  first  attempts  at  landscape  gardening  under 
glass  on  a  large  scale,  but  they  are  believed  to  lie  the 
most  impressive  series  of  indoor  nature-pictures  in  the 
world.  Portable  greenhouses  and  window-gardens  now 
make  it  possible  even  for  renters  to  have  somothingmore 
than  a  few  potted  plants  on  the  window-sill.  Those 
who  can  afford  no  glass  may  at.leaat  force  twigs  in 
water,  preferring  the  early  bloomers,  like  peach,  plum, 
and  forsythia  to  the  late  bloomers,  like  lilac  and  dog- 
wood. In  this  line,  the  most  notable  achievement,  of 
late,  is  the  forcing  of  stems  6  to  8  feet  high,  by  keeping 
them  in  a  slightly  heated  at  tic  until  wanted  for  the 
living-room. 

Outdoor  winttr-gardem. 

The  southern  states  have  a  winter  climate  that  makes 
outdoor  work  pleasant,  and  a  landscape  rich  in  tyi>es 
of  !>cauty,  as  evergreen  magnolias,  long-leaved  pines, 
and  winter  roses.  Southern  winter-gardens  have  their 
problems,  but  they  can  receive  less  notice  here  than  the 
more  acute  problems  of  northern  climates.  A  country 
with  an  evergreen  grass,  like  Ireland,  has  a  great  advan- 
tage over  America  for  winter  beauty.  English  children 
are  well  protected  from  bitter  winds  by  the  omni- 
present walled-garden  or  high-hedged  home  grounds. 
The  formal  winter-garden  of  England  is  often  merely  a 


A  good  winter  form. — One 
of  the  retinisporas. 


straight  walk,  bet  ween  high  walls  of  clipped  yew.  Words- 
wortn's  winter-garden  is  an  early  example  of  the  natur- 
alistic winter-garden,  i.  e.,  a  sheltered  spot  surrounded 
by  informal  masses  of  trees  and  shrubs  noted  for  their 
winter  attractions. 

In  the  no rt hern 
states,  however,  it  is 
neither  safe  nor  pleas- 
ant to  garden  out-of- 
doors  every'  day,  and 
the  winter  landscape 
is  commonly  bleak, 
ugly,  bare,  or  com- 
monplace. Our  most 
pressing  problem,  usu- 
ally, is  shelter  from 
winds.  On  the  plains 
and  prairies  many 
homes  are  surrounded 
by  shelter-belts,  but 
the  Landscape  effect  is 
not  the  best,  owing  to 
the  artificial  outlines 
of  the  farmsteads,  the 
ill-concealed  barn- 
yards;  and  the  inferior 
species    used — soft 

maple,  box  elder,  Norway  spruce.  Windbreaks 
straight  lines,  protecting  orchards  or  stock,  somctir 
give  a  spirited  army-like  effect,  but  may  lx*como 
monotonous  in  a  country  where  everything  seems  to  Iw 
rectangular.  In  tho  East  naturalistic  shelter-belts  are 
commoner.  The  practice  of  moving  large  evergreens 
with  a  half -frozen  ball  lias  developed  notably  since 
1900,  and  full  -grown  evergreen  hedges  can  be  secured 
to  shelter  winter  playgrounds. 

Most  |>ersons  see  little  beauty  in  the  northern  winter 
landscape.  It  is  true  that  the  East  has  little  brilliant 
color  or  living  green  compared  with  England,  China,  or 
Japan,  while  the  prairies  and  great  plains  have  still  less. 
Nature-study,  however,  opens  the  eyes  of  the  people  to 
a  new  world  of  beauty  in  outline  and  structure  of 
trees,  their  trunks,  and  winter  buds.  The  universal 
instinct  for  bright  color,  however,  ought  also  to  be 
gratified,  and  every  family  can  receive  and  give  satis- 
faction by  means  of  foundation  planting.  Unfortu- 
nately. New  York  and  Philadelphia  may  not  have  monu- 
mental evergreens  to  the  extent  that  every  London 
yard  has  lx»x  and  holly,  aucuba  and  veronica,  yet  many 
eastern  homes  may  have  mountain  laurel  on  the  sunny 
sides  and  rhododendron  on  the  shady  sides.  Among  the 
conifers  most  persons  prefer  the  brilliant  quick-growing 
but  short-lived  Japan  cypresses,  wliile  lovers  of  perma- 
are  willing  to  wait  for  Canadian  and  Japanese  yew, 
Mugho  pine,  and  Canadian  juniper.  Two  superb 
evergreen  vines,  European  ivy  and  evergreen 
bittersweet  (Ei\>nym\uiradicanx  var.  ixgcta), enliven 
house  walls  of  brick  and  stone.  On  sunny  days 
the  red  branches  of  Siberian  dogwood  arc  a 
cheery  sight.  Among  the  shrubs  with  brightly 
colored  berries,  the  favorite  for  foundation  plant- 
ing is  the  Japanese  barberry,  largely  because  its 
red  fruits  are  attractive  all  winter. 

Typrs  of  wintcr-gardrnjt. 

Etrrffrern  xrinlcr-gardetm. —  Perhaps  the  oldest 
type  of  winter-garden  is  the  pinetum,  which  is 
primarily  a  collection  of  evergreens,  but  is  also  full 
of  beauty  during  the  period  when  other  trees  are 
leafless.  One  example  is  the  Ilunnewell  collection 
at  Wellesley,  Massachusetts,  part  of  which  is 
doubled  in  beauty  bv  reflection  in  a  lake.  Another 
example  is  the  conifer  valley  in  tho  Arnold  Arlxir- 
etum,  which  has  a  brook  meandering  through  the 
center,  while  the  heights  are  crowned  by  trees,  the 
cultivated  specimens  on  one  side  being  balanced 
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by  a  noble  hemlock  forest  on  the  other.  In  the  pinetum 
at  Highland  Park,  Rochester,  New  York,  the  walk  runs 
through  the  grassy  center  of  the  valley,  with  dwarf 
evergreens  ascending  the  banks,  these  being  disposed 
at  convenient  levels  and  distances  for  the  eye,  so  that 
the  different  textures  may  be  enjoyed  to  the  full.  The 

apparent  height  of  this 
shallow  valley  is  in- 
creased by  planting  the 
ridges  with  the  tallest 
evergreens. 

Shrul)hy  winter-gar- 
dens.  —  Every  arbore- 
tum or  botanical  gar- 
den is  likely  to  have  a 
fruticetum,  or  collec- 
tion of  shrubs.  A  gar- 
den composed  almost 
exclusively  of  shrubs 
is  attractive  through- 
out the  growing  sca- 
son,  as  well  as  during 
winter.  There  is  a 
naturalistic  winter-gar- 
den at  Llyndanwalt, 
Abington,  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  a  wood 
of  about  an  acre  near  the  house  has  been  provided  with 
features  of  year-round  interest,  including  a  rhododen- 
dron collection,  a  dense  underpinning  of  young  hem- 
locks, and  a  border  of  shrubl>cry  selected  with  special 
reference  to  winter  beauty.  From  the  outside,  these 
shrubs  give  privacy,  shelter,  and  color  in  delightful  con- 
trast to  the  ordinary  wooded  pasture,  which  is  rather 
colorless.  From  the  interior  these  shrubs  animate  the 
trails  and  enliven  the  outlooks  that  have  Ixsen  purposely 
left  toward  the  best  features  of  the  landscape. 

Skating-ponds.—  It  is  now  the  fashion  to  border 
skating-ponds  with  shrubs  that  have  brightly  colored 
twigs.  On  sunny  days  these  furnish  bold  masses  of 
color  that  harmonize  with  the  vigorous  mood  and  gay 
costumes  of  the  skaters.  After  providing  for  the  casino 
and  for  the  snow  that  must  be  removed  from  the  ice, 
there  is  generally  ample  room  for  a  collection  of  showy 
dogwoods,  willows,  and  wild  roses.  At  Rochester, 
New  York,  is  a  charming  example,  the  shruhs  being 
allowed  to  interlace  like  an  old  woodland  border,  so  that 
the  color  of  the  twigs  steals  upon  one  unconsciously. 

(Jardenesque  effect*. — That  it  is  possible  to  spoil  even 
a  winter  landscape  by  overdoing  color  has  been  much 
demonstrated  recently  in  parks,  where  nurserymen  and 
gardeners  have  been  allowed  to  plant  large  masses  of 
Siberian  dogwood  and  salmon-barked  willow,  the 
brightest  of  all  winter  reds.  Such  swamp-type  plants 
arc  particularly  inappropriate  and  gaudy  on  hilltops. 
A  more  poetic  effect  is  produced  by  the  "sunset  willow" 
of  the  prairie  states,  a  species  of  uncertain  botanical 
status  known  to  collectors  as  Salix  lotigifolia.  It  is 
common  along  middle-western  streams.  The  most  bril- 
liant but  least  tasteful  effects  produced  with  shrub*  that 
have  brightly  colored  bark  are  in  reality  the  carpet- 
bedding  system.  The  willows  and  dogwoods  are  cut  to 
the  ground  every  year  or  two,  in  order  to  produce  the 
greatest  number  of  showv  shoots,  which  are  kept  at  a 
height  of  about  3  feet.  This  system  sacrifices  height, 
habit,  and  dignity  to  display.  A  standard  park  effect  is 
white  pine  bordered  by  Siberian  dogwood,  which  is 
about  the  strongest  contrast  that  is  in  good  taste  on 
lawns.  Perhaps  the  strongest  contrast  furnished  by 
nature  in  the  North  is  hemlock  and  canoe  birch. 

Winter  walk*. — The  cheapest  and  most  practical 
winter-garden  for  the  largest  number,  may  be  a  simple 
walk  leading  to  the  front,  back,  or  side  door,  bordered 
by  shruhs  and  trees,  of  which  half  or  more  have  winter 
attractions.  Brick  set  on  concrete  is  considered  pleas- 
anter  to  the  eye  and  foot  than  concrete,  and  is  drier 
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than  grass.  The  tapestry  type  of  brick  set  on  edge  is 
expensive,  but  gives  a  rich  texture. 

Materials  for  winter-gardening. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-eight  trees  and  shrubs  that 
have  pronounced  winter  beauty  were  listed  by  John 
Dunbar  from  the  Rochester  parks,  not  including  the 
evergreens  or  plants  that  lose  tneir  vivid  color  before  the 
end  of  the  holidays.  With  such  a  wealth  of  materia] 
there  should  be  lit  tie  excuse  for  hare  and  ugly  surround- 
ings. Only  the  classes  of  materials  may  be  mentioned 
and  exemplified  here. 

Broad-leaved  evergreens. — These  are  often  more 
expensive  than  the  narrow-leaved  evergreens,  and  of 
smaller  stature,  but  they  have  more  ample  foliage  and 
frequently  showier  flowers  or  fruits.  All  require  special 
care.  Examples  are  American  holly,  mountain  laurel, 
Rhododendron  catawbiense  and  R.  maximum,  evergreen 
thorn,  trailing  myrtle,  evergreen  bitter-sweet,  box,  and 
its  sutistitute,  Hex  crenata  var.  microphylla.  The  Eng- 
lish standard  of  l>eauty  is  European  holly,  laurel,  and 
hybrid  rhododendrons,  Ixrausc  the  darkest  and  shiniest 
foliage  is  commonly  thought  to  be  more  beautiful  than 
the  duller  and  yellow-green  type.  A  more  practical  stan- 
dard for  our  climate  is  furnished  by  American  holly, 
laurel,  and  rhododendron.  In  nurseries  where  both 
classes  of  plants  may  be  observed,  the  European  kinds 
are  unquestionably  rich  and  aristocratic,  but  sound  a 
foreign  note,  while  the  native  kinds  have  a  cheery,  sunny 
color  that  is  eloquent  of  adaptation  to  our  climate  and 
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scenery.  The  same  principle  applies 
to  the  narrow-leaved  evergreens, 
Irish  yew  being  commonly  but  mis- 
takenly preferred  to  Canadian  or 
Japanese  yew.  Semi-evergreens,  like 
Hall's  honeysuckle,  are  listed  in  this  work  under 
Autumn-Gardening. 

Narrow-leaped  evergreens. — The  European  standards 
are  Scotch  and  Austrian  pine,  Norway  spruce,  silver  fir, 
Irish  juniper,  and  Irish  yew.  These  are  climatic  misfits 
in  America  and  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  evergreen 
planting  east  of  the  Rockies  that  proves  unsatisfactory, 
he  American  standards  are  white  pine,  hemlock, 
Douglas  spruce,  concolor  fir,  red  cedar,  and  Canadian 
yew.  The  types  of  beauty  represented  in  the  two  lists 
are  not  closely  comparable. 

Deciduous  trees  ami  shrubs. — Though  lacking  in  bril- 
liant color,  the  following  are  standards  of  quiet  beauty. 
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Marked  for  their  outline  or  habit  are  pin  oak,  sweet  gum, 
white  birch,  pepperidgc,  sassafras,  tulip  tree,  white 
oak,  and  sycamore.  Noted  for  their  winter  buds  are 
flowering  dogwood,  beech,  shagbark,  balm  of  Gilead, 
honey  locust,  swamp  bay,  sassafras,  and  pussy  willow. 
Familiar  by  their  trunks  are  beech,  birch,  shagbark, 
sycamore,  white  oak,  tulip  tree,  sweet  gum,  flowering 
dogwood,  and  mountain-ash. 

Shrubs  with  brightly  coUired  berries. — These  materials 
do  more  to  transform  ordinary  city  lots  than  any  others 
here  mentioned.    Shrubs  cost  less  than  evergreens, 
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mature  more  quickly  than  trees,  are  fairly  permanent, 
and  are  cheap.  Of  the  shrubs  with  decorative  fruite, 
there  are  two  main  groups  based  on  duration.  Those 
which  are  attractive  all  winter,  like  barberries,  must  be 
reckoned  more  valuable  than  those  which  drop  by 
New  Year's  or  cease  to  be  attractive  then,  like  snow- 
berry  and  Indian  currant.  Each  of  these  groups  may  be 
divided  again  on  a  basis  of  color.  Red  is  the  favorite 
color,  because  it  seems  to  give  the  most  warmth  at  the 
time  it  is  most  needed.  Consequently  the  most  popular 
shrubs  for  winter  berries  are  the  common  and  Japanese 
barberries,  the  multiflora  and  prairie  roses,  and  the 
high-bush  cranberry,  all  of  which  retain  their  red 
berries  until  spring.  Of  the  other  red  berries,  Viburnum 
dilatatum  lasts  until  April;  Japanese  bitter-sweet  until 
March;  Viburnum  Sargentii  until  February ;  while  the 
following  are  attractive  until  February:  Most  species  of 
Evonymus  and  Cotoneaster,  Ilex  verticillata,  and  red 
chokeberry  (Aronia  arbutifolia) .  The  red-berried  s|»e- 
cies  tend  to  produce  yellow  varieties,  but  they  have 
less  popular  appeal.  Blue  berries  of  great  beauty  are 
lx»rne  by  the  familiar  white  fringe  and  the  little  known 
symplocos.  Theoretically  black  is  an  unattractive  color, 
yet  practically  the  black  fruits  appear  well,  especially 
against  the  snow,  the  most  familiar  example  being  the 
massive  cluster  of  California  privet,  while  the  open 
cluster  of  Roger's  privet  has  more  grace.  Viburnums 
furnish  many  dark  berries,  as  do  the  following  choice 
plants:  Acanthopanax  srssiliflorus,  Rhamnus  carthartica, 
rhodotypos,  Pltcllodendron  omurcn&e,  Rhamnus  dahjtr 
rica,  and  Aronia  melanocarna.  Theoretically  white 
should  be  the  chilliest  and  least  attractive  color  in 
winter,  yet  the  snowlierry  is  probably  the  only  bush 
that  is  planted  almost  wholly  for  its  winter  berries,  and 
its  popularity  continues  although  it  often  loses  its 
attractiveness  In-fore  Thanksgiving.  The  small  waxy 
berries  of  candleberry  (Myriea)  arc  an  agreeable  sight 
till  January,  but  this  plant  is  more  famous  for  its 
fragrance. 

Shrubs  with  brightly  cnlorrd  lings. — These  materials 
are  even  more  brilliant  than  shrubs  with  brightly  col- 
ored berries.  The  ordinary  2-  to  3-foot  bush  of  bar- 
berry has  few  berries,  when  planted  in  the  fall,  while  a 
Siberian  dogwood  of  the  .same  size  is  a  consistent  mass 
of  red  from  planting  day  in  October  until  April.  These 
materials  are  showier  on  sunny  days  than  clouded  ones, 
and  look  best  when  the  sun  is  at  one  s  back.  They  do 
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tolerably  in  the  smallest  yards  of  large  and  smoky 
citiea  but  do  not  develop  the  brightest  colors  in  dense 
shade. 

In  t  his  group,  also,  red  is  the  favorite  color,  the  most 
popular  being  Siberian  dogwood,  with  the  Britzensis 
willow  a  fair  second,  the  latter  being  unsuitable  for 
foundation  planting.  Vivid  color  is  often  confined  to 
twigs  or  wood  a  year  or  two  old,  as  in  the  lindens,  but  a 
four-year-old  Sitierian  dogwood  is  showy  from  the 
ground  up.  Those  who  like  a  change  from  the  Siberian 
sometimes  plant  the  silky  dogwood,  which  has  purplish 
red  wood,  or  the  quicter-tonea  stolonifera,  but  the  latter 
needs  a  moist  situation  and  is  too  scaly  for  foundation 
planting.  Yellow  branches  are  more  popular  than  yel- 
low berries.  Willows  furnish  half  a  dozen  yellow  kinds, 
dogwood  two  good  ones,  and  yellow  poplar  one.  Vivid 
green  wood  is  furnished  by  kerria,  Forsythia  riridissima, 
sassafras,  Colulea  arborescent,  and  a  variety  of  Cornus 
sanguinea. 

Winter  flowers. — The  only  hardy  winter  flower  of 
importance  is  the  Christmas  rose  (Hclleborvs  niger), 
which  blossoms  in  the  North  amid  or  under  the  snow 
any  time  from  November  to  March.  Winter  crocuses 
are  merely  a  coldframe  hobby  for  enthusiasts.  Scillas 
and  the  other  March-blooming  bulbs  are  often  seen 
blooming  in  the  snow,  but  they  are  essentially  spring 
flowers.  A  unique  and  wonderful  winter  beauty  is 
Picris  ftoribunda,  which  seems  to  be  crowned  by  white 
flowers,  but  these  are  really  buds.  They  are  all  the 
more  wonderful  because  naked,  and  all  the  more  beau- 
tiful because  set  off  by  evergreen  foliage. 

Wilhelm  Miller. 

Planting  on  walls.  (Fig.  3030.) 

Wall-gardening  and  walled  gardens  are  two  different 
departments  of  horticulture.  The  walled  garden  is  an 
old  English  development  based  on  the  need  of  protecting 
fruit  from  thieves  and  on  the  fact  that  grapes  and 
peaches  do  not  ripen  in  the  cool  summers  of  England 
without  extra  heat,  such  as  a  south  wall  gathers.  Out 
of  these  conditions  have  grown  high  brick  and  stone 
walls  aggregating  hundreds  of  miles  in  extent  and  form- 
ing a  familiar  sight  in  the  English  landscape.  The  walls 
have  come  to  be  covered  with  all  sorts  of  fancy  fruits 
trained  like  vines.  They  also  shelter  many  subtropical 
shrubs  trained  as  climbers,  which  otherwise  could  be 
grown  only  under  glass.  Although  these  walls  are  often 
crowned  with  broken  glass  or  spikes,  they  are  generally 
beautiful  in  themselves,  or  are  made  so  by  a  clothing  of 
vines.  Moreover,  earth-filled  hoh-s  are  often  purposely 
left  on  top  for  the  growing  of  rock-loving  flowers,  such 
as  wallflowers,  snapdragons,  wall  pepper,  Kenilworth 
ivy,  houseleeks,  and  wild  pinks.  Time  adds  the  crown- 
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ing  touch  of  loveliness  by  encouraging  mosses  on  the 
shady  side  and  lichens  on  the  sunny.  This  type  of 
garden  is  not  common  in  America  liecause  it  is  very 
costly  to  make  and  also  to  maintain,  owing  to  the 
higher  cost  of  skilled  labor  for  training  fruit*.  Moreover, 
a  wall  is  not  necessary  in  our  own  hot  summer  climate 
for  the  ripening  of  grape*  and  peaches.  However,  the 
walled  garden  will  gradually  increase  in  numbers,  for 
several  reasons:  It  offers  better  protection  from  thieves 
than  hedges  or  shrubbery;  it  makes  a  kitchen-garden 
yield  from  one  to  three  months  longer  by  giving  pro- 
tection from  cutting  winds  and  frost;  it  makes  a  shel- 
tered outdoor  playground  for  children  in  winter;  it 
makes  an  effective  background  for  hardy  perennial 
flowers;  and  it  gives  privacy  and  charm,  which  gardens 
open  to  every  eye  do  not  possess. 

Wall-gardening,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  modern 
application,  growing  out  of  the  English  passion  for 
alpine  flowers  and  based  largely  upon  the  fact  that  many 
of  these  exquisite  flowers  perish  in  the  hardy  borders, 
because  of  the  wet  English  winters,  but  flourish  \tcr- 
manently  in  the  chinks  of  a  wall,  where  they  get  l>ettcr 
drainage.  This  is  true  of  wallflowers  and  snapdragons, 
which  have  glorified  many  ruins  for  centuries,  while  on 
the  level  ground  they  are  short-lived.  Thus,  dry-walling 
became  fashionable  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century.  It  was  customary,  whenever  grading  opera- 
tions  left  a  bank  of  earth,  to  put  in  a  retaining  wall, 
avoiding  cement,  and  laying  alpine  plants  between  the 
stones.  The  popularity  of  this  type  of  garden  is  attested 
by  Gertrude  JekvU's  "Wall-  and  water-Gardens," 
which  has  thirty-three  plates  illustrating  the  construc- 
tion and  main  floral  effects.  Steps  are  commonly  made 
in  such  a  way  that  nearly  all  parts  not  actually  needed 
for  trending  are  filled  wit  h  carpets  and  cushions  of  rock- 
loving  flowers. 

In  America,  wall-gardening  was  welcomed  as  an 
opportunity  to  replace  some  of  the  artificial,  monoto- 
nous, and  ill-kept  grass-l>anks  by  retaining-walls  clothed 
with  the  natural  and  varied  beauty  of  flowers.  Unfor- 
tunately, much  of  the  most  refined  beauty  of  English 
wall-gardens,  such  as  the  mossy  saxifrages  give,  is 
impossible  here,  because  the  hot  summers  arc  unfavora- 
ble to  the  choicer  alpines.  Analysis  of  the  four  largest 
and  most  successful  examples  of  wall-gardening  known 
in  America  in  1914  shows  that  great  and  new  beauty 
has  been  achieved  in  this  way,  but  that  the  largest 
floral  effects  are  made  by  plants  that  are  not  particu- 
larly associated  with  mountains  or  rocks  and  which  are 
easy  to  grow  in  ordinary  gardens  without  the 
of  dry-walling.  Such  desert  plants  as  the  hoi 
and  stonecrops  spread  over  large  areas.  Other 
ceases  are  rock  cress  {Arobi*  albida),  woolly  chickwecd 
(Ccrantium  tomrntosum) ,  snow-in-summer,  woodruff, 
wild  pinks,  alpine  forget-me-nots,  Kenilworth  ivy,  and 
veronicas.  Such  carpet*,  however,  do  not  have  the 
charm  of  the  dainty  rosettes  and  mossy  cushions  of  the 
high-altitude  alpines,  such  as  saxifrages,  primroses, 
gentians,  and  edelweiss. 

It  is  possible  to  have  some  of  these  finer  things,  if 
one  does  no»  stuff  the  walls  with  too  much  earth.  This 
practice,  which  seems  reasonable  to  every  beginner, 
encourages  the  plants  to  make  roots  within  the  walls, 
and  such  roots  are  naturally  destroyed  by  the  first  hot 
weather.  It  is  better  to  give  them  a  little  grit  and  only 
a  pinch  of  earth,  so  as  to  force  the  plants  to  send  long 
roots  through  the  walls  into  the  earth  Itanks  where  they 
will  find  the  moisture,  coolness,  and  drainage  that  are 
demanded  by  high  alpines. 

Steps  have  been  successfully  filled  in  America  with 
chink-loving  flowers,  but  most  gardeners  are  conserva- 
tive about  experimenting,  declaring  tlmt  the  colder 
winters  of  America  will  cause  damage  to  stone  and 
flowers  by  the  heaving  action  of  frost.  It  is  certainly 
unwise  to  have  wide  spaces  between  stones  filled  with 
material  that  will  expand  too  much,  but  the  aim  should 


be  to  give  the  plants  as  little  root-room  and  food  as  pos- 
in  order  to  encourage  their  rooting  outside  the 

Wimieui  Miller. 


From  the  landscape  architect's  point  of  view,  screen- 
planting  may  be  used  to  hide  unsightly  objects,  to 
afford  protection  from  prevalent  winds,  to  give  a  back- 
ground to  the  house,  to  lend  an  air  of  privacy  and 
seclusion,  or  sometimes  to  add  an  ornamental  feature. 
It  may  take  the  form  of  deep  border  planting,  nar- 
row hedge  lines  or 


mere  vino-covered 
screens.  Trees, 
shrubs,  and  vines 
arc  all  avail- 
able; but,  what- 
ever is  used,  the 
denser  its  habit  of 
growth,  the  better 
screen  it  will 
make.  Other 
things  being 
equal,  evergreens 
arc  better  than 
deciduous  plants, 
for  the  latter  lose 
their  leaves  in 
winter.  However,  - 
if  evergreens  are  ' 
not  available, 
there  arc  still 
many  deciduous 
plants  whose 
dense  habit  of 
growth  make  a 
good  screen  even 
after  the  leaves  are 
gone.    A  border 

planting,  as  in  Fig.  2999,  is  really  a  screen 
objects  b?yond;  so  also  are  such  cover-plantings  as 
those  in  Figs.  3000,  3001,  3031  and  others.  The  real 
screens,  however,  are  those  plantings  made  for  this 
particular  purpose,  mostly  narrow  in  form  but  dense. 

Vine*  for  acrren-pUitUing. 

For  brick,  atone,  tret-trunk*,  or  other  $olui  nurfoce*. 

DtcUumim: 

Hydrangea  petiolaria  (climbs  by  root-tike  holdfast*). 
Parthenociasu*  quimiucfolia  vur.  Kngelraanmi.  A  variety  of 
Virginia  creeper  with  disks,  or  suckers,  on  the  end*  ol  the  ten- 
drils, which  enable  the  plant  to  fasten  itself  to  a  surface. 


Kvonyinus  radieana  var.  vegeta  (climb*  by  root-tike  holdfasts). 
Hedera  hclir.  Somewhat  tender;  in  the  N.  should  be  planted 
where  it  will  be  shaded  from  winter  sun  or  at  least  have  ita 
roots  thoroughly  nmlcbed  and  the  ground  shaded  by  low 
growth  about  its  base;  climbs  by  root-like  holdfasts. 
Rapid-nromnu  steal  /or  bank*  or  unsightly  object*. 
Annual*; 

Round  ngaultia  haaelloidea.  Twining  tender  perennial  treated 
as  an  annual,  growing  from  10  to  15  feet  a  season:  roots 
must  be  taken  up  and  stored  away  from  frost. 

f'alonyction  aoulcatum  (twining). 

Kchinocyatis  lobata  (self-seeding;  tendrils). 

Hamulus  japonirus  Itwining). 

Ipomuia  purpurea  (twining). 

riiaseolus  multiflorus  (tendrils). 
Iltrtnerou*  perrnniafj  (dying  down  to  the  ground  but  springing 
up  again  from  the  root); 

Ipotmra  pandurata  Itwining).  This  and  neit  have  fleshy  roota 
and  mav  lierome  a  nuisance  if  allowed  to  spread. 

Pueraria  Inrsuta.  This  is  known  also  ill  commerce  as  Dolichos 
japonicus;  grows  40  feet  in  a  season:  twining. 
H>'<x«fv  prrmninl*  (woody  stem  persisting  above  ground  I. 

Actinidia  arguta  (twining!. 

Aristolochia  niaeruphylla  (A.  Siphol  (twining). 

CYlaatrus  aramlen*  (twining). 

I>oiiiccra  ia(M>uica  var.  Halliann  (twining1. 

Lyeium  cmncrw  and  I.,  halimifnhum.  Both  are  shrub*  with 
recurving  trailing  stems  which  do  not  twine.  Plant  must 
be  fastened  to  its  support.  Kxcellent  to  hold  banks,  but 
very  vigorous  and  may  become  a  i 
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T oU^growinq  vine*  reaching  eaves  of  the  house. 

Actinidia  argula  (vigorous;  dark  glossy  foliage,  twining). 

AristoJochia  macruphylla.  Twinuig;  large  heavy  foliage;  should 
not  be  used  unless  dense  shade 1*  desired. 

Csmpsis  radicans.  This  ia  a  heavy  vine  climbing  by  root-like 
holdfasts  which  arr  too  wrak  to  hold  it  in  storm  or  wind;  must 
be  fastened  to  its  support.  Somewhat  tender  in  the  N.  and 
usually  has  more  or  lens  dead  wood.  Better  when  uaed  as  porch 
or  pillar  vine  where  it  ran  be  reached  and  pruned  easily. 

Cclastru*  srandens  (twining). 

Parthenocissus.  All  kinds;  tendrila  with  or  without  disks. 
Wisteria  rhinensis.  The  finest  o(  tall -growing  vines:  vigorous  and 
hardy  at  all  times. 

Vines  for  foliage  only.  All  in  the  following  list  are 
deciduous,  i.  e.,  drop  their  leaves  in  winter.  The 
only  evergreen  vines  which  can  be  used  in  the 
North  arc  Evonymus  radicans  and  Iledera  helix. 
Even  the  foliage  of  Evonymus  radicans  will  occa- 
sionally hum  in  winter  although  it.  is  hardier  than 
English  ivy  in  this  respect.  Vinca  minor  and 
Pachysandra  lerminalis  are  good  creeping  plants 
for  evergreen  ground-cover  and  Hall's  honey- 
suckle is  semi-evergreen,  holding  good  foliage  until 
Christinas.  Other  flowering  vines  also  good  in 
foliage  arc  Clematis  paniculala,  Forsyihia  suspensa, 
which  is  a  shrub  with  recurving  and  trailing  stems 
excellent  for  running  over  a  I  umk  or  hanging  down 
a  wall,  Rosa  Wichuraiana  and  some  of  its  many 
hybrids,  and  Wisteria  chinenxis. 

Actinidia  argula. 

Akcbia  quinata.  Very  graceful  vine  with  delicate  five-parted  foliage, 

semi-evergreen,  remaining  until  January;  twining. 
Aristolorhia  macrophylla. 

Cclaatrus  amndena  (berries  red  and  orange  all  winter;  twining). 
Lycium  halimifolium. 

Parthenocissus  quinqucfolia.  Beautiful  red  autumn  color;  first  vino 
to  color  in  the  fall:  climbs  by  tendrila  usually  without  disks 
except  in  var.  Fngelmaiinii. 
Parthcnoriasus  trieuspidata  var.  Veitehii  (beautiful  autumn  color; 

climbs  by  tendrils  ending  in  disks). 
Smilax  rotundifoUa.  A  vigorous  wild  vine  with  thick  glossy  foliage 
enduring  both  shade  ami  wet  soil. 


Vitts  Coignetisr.   From  Japan;  a  vigorous  grower  with  immense 


V'ines  for  flower.  Plants  marked  with  an  asterisk  (•) 
have  attractive  foliage  as  well  as  bloom. 

i  radicans.  A  heavy  vine, 
atia  Jackmanii.  Climbs  by  twisting  leaf-stems.  Flowers 
large  and  purple.  C.  Jackmanii  var.  alba  is  similar,  but  the 
flowers  are  creamy  white.  Both  of  these  are  good  vines  for 
bloom  in  July  and  August. 
•Clematis  paniculala.  Climbs  as  does  the  preceding  species. 
Flowers  sniall  and  white,  covering  plant  with  a  mass  of  bloom 
in  September  and  October.  F'ntiagc  remains  glossy  green,  good 
until  December.  The  best  fall-blooming  vine. 
•Forsythia  suspensa.  Flowers  yellow,  ap|>caring  before  the  leaves 
covering  the  plant  with  a  mass  of  bloom  in  April.  Flower- 
buds  often  killed  by  cold  in  the  northern  tier  of  states. 
Lonieera  lleckrottii.  Climbs  by  twining.  This  is  a  hybrid  which 
blooms  continuously  during  July.  August,  and  September. 
The  flowers  arc  ruse  outside  and  yellow  inside,  and  as  open 
and  closed  flowers  are  present  at  the  same  time  they  make  a 
very  handsome  showing.  The  only  objection  to  the  plant  is 
that  it  is  badly  infested  with  aphids  or  green-flies. 
•Lonieera  japonica  var.  Haitians.  Bloom  profuse  anil  fragrant; 
flowers  white,  failing  yellow  in  June  and  July. 
Rambler  roses,  in  order  of  bloom,  June  and  July.  These  must  be 
tied  up.  but  are  hardy  without  protection  except  possibly  in 
the  northern  tier  of  states.  In  such  cold  places  one  must  be 
content  with  the  upright  shrubby  K<s«a  rugosa  in  white, 
and  red  varieties,  both  single  ami  double,  liejrinmng  in  early 
June;  with  the  white  lttsui  multiflora,  Is-ginning  from  middle 
to  late  June:  and  with  the  pink  I'rnirie,  or  Michigan,  rose 
(Kosa  sctigcra)  which  does  not  begin  until  the  second  week  in 
July.  H_  multiflora  and  It.  sctigcra  arc  holh  shrubs  with  an 
arching  habit  and  have  produced  rnanv  ICambler  rose*.  Of 
the  varieties  following,  those  marked  with  a  ilagger  if  )  are  the 
best:  1  Tauscndschon,  middle  June,  double,  delicate  pink, 
larger  than  Dorothy  Perkins:  Lady  Duncan,  single,  rich 
salmon-pink;  tExcelsa.  late  June,  or  early  July,  a  long-season 
rose,  double,  rich  crimson,  s  new  variety,  bl<»ming  at  the  same 
season  as  the  old  Crimson  Kamhlcr,  hut  a  tx»tler  color.  Dorothy 
Perkins,  early  July,  double  pink:  white  Dorothy  Perkins,  a 
white  variety  nf  the  preceding;  Allieric  Barbier,  middle  July, 
semi-^louble  or  diwible  creamy  shite,  yellow  in  center,  dark 
yellow  in  bud.  excellent  glossy  foliage;  Aviator  Bleriut  is  a 
variety,  very  similar  In  Albcnc  Barbier;  flliawatha, 
'  I  July,  s  long-season  rose,  single,  bright  red  with  while 
snd  yellow  i 
white,  sail 


double  form;  tit.  Wichuraiana.  which  is  blooming  at  this 
time,  ia  the  parent  of  many  of  the  varieties  named  above,  and 
is  itself  a  very  attractive  ruse. 
•Wiateris  chinensis.  A  strong,  twining  vine,  with  long,  hanging 
clusters  of  white  or  purple  flowers,  according  to  variety,  in 
middle  and  late  May.  leaves  alternate,  compound,  large, 
loose,  and  feathery.  Beautiful  in  flower,  graceful  in  habit,  satis- 
factory in  foliage,  and  vigorous  and  hardy  at  all  times. 

Large  trees  for  wind  protection  and  for  background  setting 
to  the  house. 

Dttidumu:  These  deciduous  types  arc  dense  and  compact  in  habit 
and  make  a  ajood  screen  or  background  even  after  the  leaves 
are  gone  in  winter. 

Acer  platanoides. 

Acer  saccharum. 

/ttsculus  Hippocaslanum. 

Kagus  sylvatica. 

Querela,  alba. 

1  ilia  eurnpeea, 

Bftrgrten:  1'he  Scotch  pine  (Pinus  *v''"'n«  i,  Norway  spruce 
(Ptcea  tictlm ).  ami  Colorado  blue  spruce  (Picmi  puaorns  i  are 
probably  the  three  most  commonly  planted  evergreen  trees. 
The  Scotch  pine  is  the  best  of  the  three  for  neutral  mass 
planting  but  none  is  so  aatiafactory  as  the  hemlock  or  the 
nines  listed  below.  The  Scotch  pine  tuts  an  irregular  spreading 
habit  with  bluish  green  foliage,  salmon-colored  limbs  and  trunk 
and  picturesque  habit  when  okl.  It  grows  rapidly  but  is  short- 
lived in  America.  The  Norway  spruce  and  Colorado  blue 
I  are  both  conical  evergreens  and  far  this  reason  alone 
are  always  emphatic  and  conspicuous.  Even  when 
in  mass  the  individuals  arc  so  distinct  that  it  requirtw 
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iTge  in 

a  solid  planting  of  Norway  spruce  with  a  similar  plj 
of  hemlock,  it  is  seen  that  in  fhe  former  every  indi 
spruce  is  stiff  and  conical  and  remains  so  fur  years, 
the  hemlocks  with  their  graceful  form  and  habit  have  lost 
their  individuality  and  merged  into  one  indefinite  mass. 
The  Norway  spruce  is  also  too  somber  and  funereal  for  cheer- 
ful home-ground  planting.   It  is  also  short-lived  in  America 
and  while  hardy  and  rapid-growing  it  begins  to  go  back  and 
die  at  the  top  after  forty  or  fifty  years  except  in  very  favorable 
locations.  The  Colorado  blue  spruce  is  also  short-lived  in  the 
eastern  states  and  is  altogether  too  conspicuous  snd  emphatic 
both  in  form  and  color  for  neutral  background  planting. 
Pinus  austriaea. 
Pinus  resinosa. 
Pinus  Stroll  us. 

Pseudotauga  taxifolia.  This  is  a  large  conical  Iree  like  Norway 
spruce  and  therefore  not  so  good  for  neutral  background  plant- 
ing as  either  the  pines  or  the  hemlock  mentioned  in  this  same 
list.  But  it  is  the  best  of  the  conical  spruce  or  Or  type  because 
more  graceful  in  habit,  with  soft  more  flexible  foliage  which 
is  green  or  gray-green  in  color.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower  and 
n  it  is  a  verv  promising  evergreen  tree.  Only 


Rapid-growing  trees  for  screens.  As  a  class,  the  rapid- 
growing  trees  are  weak-wooded  and  transient. 
They  are  cheap  and  are  usually  thought  of  as 
fillers  for  temporary  or  quick  effects  until  more 


stamens;  »t Mrs.  H.  M.  Walsh,  middle  July. 
Memorlirro^of  "which"*  ?s^sc"au>a 


Dertdutrus.' 

Acer  Negundo. 

Acer  snccharinum. 

Populus,  Carolina  poplar. 
Etrrgrtrn: 

Picea  excelsa. 

Pinus  sylvestris.  These  are  probably  the  faateat  growing  ever- 
green trees  but  tliey  are  not  so  long-lived  as  white  pine,  nor 
do  they  make  either  as  graceful  or  as  effective  screen. 

Screens  tall  and  narrow  (10  to  15  feet).  Space  the 
plants  2-3  feet  apart  in  single  row.  For  taller  and 
more  rapid-growing  material,  use  Lombardy 
poplar  {Populus  nigra  var.  Ualica),  or  upright 
sugar  maple  {Acer  saccharum  var.  monumentale ),  6 
feet  apart  in  the  row.  This  latter  is  a  new  and  very 
desirable  form.  It  is  durable  and  slower-growing 
like  the  sugar  maple  but  narrow  and  upright  like 
the  l/mihardy  poplar.  Holle's  |x>plar  {Populus 
alba  var.  pyramxdolis)  is  a  narrow  upright  form  of 
the  European  white  poplar  and  Li  just  as  undesir- 
able as  that  tree.  Moreover,  the  white  woolly 
coating  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  makes  the 
tree  very  conspicuous  and  when  pronounced  color 
is  thus  added  to  narrow  upright  form  the  tree 
lieeomes  too  emphatic  for  ordinary  use.  The  Lom- 
bardy poplar  with  its  normal  green  foliage  is 
much  safer  to  use  when  either  vertical  emphasis 
or  a  tall  narrow  i 
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J  Bctulus  v»r.  globoa*.  This  is  a  compact  upright  variety  of 
»  European  hornbeam.  Excellent  hedge-plant  but  very  slow- 
growing.  A  plant  a  Landing  in  the  open  at  Arnold  Arboretum, 
Bunion,  haa  grown  0  (ret  wide  and  12  feet  high  in  25  year*. 
Perfectly  hardy  and,  like  Herbert*  Thunbergii,  no  dens*  that  it 
xnakes  a  definite  screen  even  after  the  leaves  have  fallen. 
Qucrr-us  peduneuiata  var.  faaligiata  compacta  (a  compact  up- 
right form  of  the  Kngliah  oak). 
A  Mff  ijreett f 

Chanureyparia  nootkatenaia.  Thin  in  little  known  in  the  East 
aa  yet  but  haa  all  the  requirement*  for  an  ideal  hedge-plant, 
tall  and  narrow.  Plants  observed  in  the  open  at  Ithaca,  New 
York,  are  perfectly  hardy  and  have  crown  5  feet  wide  and  7 
fret  high  in  twelve  year..  They  have  not  been  protected  nor 
trimmed  nor  specially  oared  for  in  any  way.  They  are  upright 
and  oval  in  shape  and  very  dense  and  compact.  The  foliage 
is  thick  and  soft  to  the  touch. 

Juniperus  chinensis.  Resembles  the  native  red  cedar,  J.  Vir- 
ginians, but  is  better  because  the  foliage  does  not  brown  in 
winter.  Also  the  leaves  are  more  spreading  and  their  bluish 
gray  upper  surfaces  more  noticeable  which  givea  the  spray  a 
fuller  and  lighter-colored  appearance. 

Juniprrus  communis  var.  hibernica.  This  should  be  trained  in 
the  nursery  to  one  central  stem.  When  young  the  Irish  juniper 
is  a  handsome  narrow  upright  plant  with  bright  gray-green 
foliage;  but  it  grows  much  more  rapidly  than  other  cedars 
and  soon  looks  miserable  because,  as  now  grown,  its  more  or 
leas  equal  upright  parts  become  too  heavy  to  support  them- 
selves and  spread  apart  destroying  the  symmetry  of  the  plant 
as  well  as  revealing  the  dead  and  unsightly  innrr  foliage. 

Juniporus  virginian*. 

Taxus  haccata  var.  hibcrmcn  (not  quite  hardy  above  N.  Y.Cityl. 
Thuya  occiden  talis  var.  pyramidah*. 

Thuya  orientalia.   This  resembles  the  native  arborvitss  but  is 
more  handsome.   Its  branches  and 
distinctly  vertical  and  the  foliage  i 

Skrubs  for  screen  border-planting. 

Smatt  it  to  4  /eei)  (other  native  plants  not  so  dense  in 
wi^go^fnliage^wiU  make  very  effective 

Berbcria  Thunbergii  (occasionally  6  feet). 

Catalpa  Bungci.  This  is  the  trade  name  for  C.  bigrtonioidea 
var.  nana.  It  is  simply  a  dwarf  variety  of  the  southern 
catalpa  and  makes  a  dense  round  bush  when  growing  on  its 
own  roots.  It  is  often  grafted  high  on  upright  stem  and 
planted  aa  a  substitute  for  bay  trees. 

Charnornelea  japonic*. 

Dcutzia  gracilis  (2  to  3  feet). 

Dcutiia  Leraoinei  (3  to  4  feet). 

Dire*  palustris.  This  haa  thorniest  flexible  leathery  twigs 
but  is  dense  and  symmetrical  like  Berberi*  Thunbergii.  If 
allowed  to  grow  naturally  it  will  make  good  low  hedge. 

Hypericum  aureum. 

Hypericum  prouficum. 

Kerria  japonic*. 

Ligtatrum  loot  a  var.  Hegelian  urn. 

Liguatrum  ovalifolium.  This  is  not  hardy  north  of  Philadel- 
phia and  ran  be  used  only  for  low  hedge  in  the  North.  May 
'   ground  and  will  spring  up  vir  ~ 


Tax  us  cuspidal*  v« 
Thuya  occidcntaUs  var.  nana.  This  may  reach  3  to  4  feet  but 
ia  very  alow-crowing  and  easily  restrained  by  clipping. 

orientalia  var.  nana.  This  may  reach  3  to  4  feet  but  ia 


be  cut  to  the  _r 
Lomrrra  thibctica 
Lycium  chincnae. 
Lycium  halinufolium. 

Philadelphia  coronarius  var.  nanus  (2  to  3  feet), 
Philadelphua  Lemoinei  (in  variety,  especially  va 
Candclabre,  and  Gerbe  de  Neige). 

and  P. 
•  hybrids). 


Philadelphua  iiticrophyll 
original  parents  of  the 
Rhus  canadensis. 


Rosa  rugosa  (often  5  or  6  feet  high  but  better  if  kept  low  and 

vigorous  by  frequent  renewal  from  the  base. 
Rosa  rugosa  var.  Blanche  de  Coubert  (beautiful  semi-double, 

white). 

Rosa  tpinoaisaima  var.  altaica  (often  5  feet). 
Spira-a  BumaUia,  Anthony  Watercr  variety  (2  feet). 
Spine*  japonic*  (3  feet). 
Spira-a  Thunbergii. 
Spirit*  tnlulmta. 

Symphoricarpos  albua  (often  6  feet). 

Syinphoricarpoa  orbiculatus  (2  to  3  leetk 

Vaccinium  eorymbuautn  (olten  ft  lofi  feet). 

Viburnum  Opulus  var.  nanuin  (2  to  3  feet.  Seldom  has  flowers). 

Buxus  japonic*.  A  new  and  hardy  box;  will  probably  reach  8 
feet,  but  is  slow-growing  and  easily  restrained  by  clipping. 

Buxus  sempervirena  Must  be  protected  in  the  North  but  is 
hardy  and  tree-like  in  the  South. 

Chatua-cyparia  ohtuaa  var.  nana  ifl  to  K  feet,  but  very  alow- 
growing  and  easily  restrained ). 

Kvonymus  radiran*  var.  vegeta  (2  to  3  feet:  with  a  little  dip- 
ping can  lie  brought  into  a  low  natural  hedge  mass). 

Ilex  glabra. 

Picea  excel**  var.  (lanbraxilian*. 
Pieris  floribund*  (2  to  3  feet ). 
Pinus  denjuflora  var.  pumila  (often  tl  feel  J . 
Pinu*  rn  on  tana  var.  Mughus  (often  S  to  fi  feel). 
Rhododendron.  Bnule  de  Neige  (white,  blooming-period  early). 
Rhododendron  carolinianum.  Color  laven  ' 


— i  may  reach 
very  alow-growing  and  is  easily  restrained  by  clipping. 
Id  odium  (0  lo  $  /ert)  (other  native  plants  not  ao  dense  in  habit 
but  with  good  foliage  will  make  very  effective  screen-plant- 
ing when  massed  together): 
Dttidtunu: 

Acantbopanax  pentaphyllus. 
Acer  palmatum  toften  larger  I 
Berbrria  vulgaris. 
Corn  as  patucuUta. 
Kvonymus  alata. 
Korsythi*  suspenss.  Good  i 

specimen  planting. 
Ilex  verticillula. 
Lonicers  fragrantii 
Loniccra  Morrovrii. 

Myrica  enrolinenaia.  Sometimes  much  larger  than  0-8  ft.  Can 
be  kept  lower  very  easily  by  thinning  out  and  renewing  from 
the  base.  I*  still  known  in  commerce  aa  M.  eerifera.  Ranges 
north  to  Nova  Scotia  near  the  cosst.  Is  mure  shrubby,  with 
blunt  leaves  which  are  broader  and  more  oblong  than  those 
of  M.  eerifera. 

Philadelphua  inodorua.    Has  more  definite  and  graceful  form 

than  P.  coronarius  and  dark  green  almost  glossy  foliage. 
Rhodntypoa  kerriuides. 
Spira-a  brartrata. 
Spira-a  gemmata. 
Hpinra  pmnifolia  v« 
Spire*  Vanhouttei. 
Bttrorttn: 
Hex  crenata. 

Kalmia  latifolia  (sometimes  higher  than  6  to  8  feet). 

IVc*   oricntaUs.     Large   tree   but    adapted  to  amall-scale 

planting  because  very  slow-growing  and  also  because  easily 

restrained  by  pruning  or  pincbing  back. 
Rhododendron. 

medium). 
Rhododendron  ratatabi 

catawbieuse  but  flow 


of  R. 


rnse  var.  album.  Compact  habit  • 
ers  white,  blooming-period  esrly. 
Rhododendron  dclicatissimum  (color  blush-white,  blooming- 
Rhododendron  Kvrrcstianum  (color  lavender,  blooming-period 
early). 

Rhododendron.  H.  W.  Sargent  (color  dark  red,  blooming- 
period  late). 

Rhododendron.  Lady  Armstrong  Icolor  pink,  blooming-period 
early  to  medium). 

Rhododendron  purpureum  elegans  (color  purple,  blooming- 
period  medium). 

Taxus  cuspidata. 

Tauga  ranadenais-  The  most  graceful  and  effective  large  ever- 


green for  screen-planting.  Take*  up  leva  room  than  white 
pine  and  ia  much  slower-growing.  Can  be  restrained  easily 
and  therefore  ia  adapted  to  small-scale  planting. 
Largo  (10  to  IS  fttl)  (other  native  plant*  not  so  dense  in  habit 
but  with  good  foliage  will  make  \-ery  effective  screen-| 
ing  when  massed  together): 
Dttuiiunu: 

Acer  rsmpestre  (small  compact  tree,  dense  foliage). 
Acer  gitmaltt  (gorgeous  autumn  color  I. 
Acer  platanoides  var.  gl 
Benxoin  irstivalc. 
Herbert*  ariatata. 

Carpinua  Bctulus.    Much  used  for  hcdgr». 

native  hornbeam.  Carpinua  Carolinian*. 
Cornua  mas  Ismail  compact  tree,  15  lo  20  feel). 
Cotinus  Coggygria. 
Crataegus  coccinr*. 
Crato-gus  Crus-galli. 
Crattrgus  Oxyacantha  var.  Paulii. 

Crataegus  punctata.    All  these  thorns  are  better  as  nat 
screens  with  room  to  spread  at  the  bottom  than  when  con- 
fine! in  restricted  hedge  lines. 

Hibiscus  syriacus-  Ten  feet,  dense  and  compact  nuiking  good 
tall  hedge,  but  thin  at  bottom.  Plant  low  dense  shrubs  in 
front.  The  white  variety  U  tile  beat. 

Laburnum  alpinum  (compact  large  shrub  or  small  tree  20  to 
30  feet  high). 

Ligustrum  Hxita. 

ligiiatrum  vulgare. 

Loniccra  tatarira. 

Philadelphia!  coronarius. 

Pyru*  eoronari*  (amall  tree). 

Pyrus  pulcherrima  (small  treel. 

Rhamnus  cathartic*. 

Rharanus  Prangula. 

Syringa  chinensis  var,  alb*. 

Syring*  chinensis  var.  Kougeatta  (var.  rubra). 

"  enwtum.  Will  reach  10  lo  12  feet,  but  may  be 
easily  by  gradual  renewal  from  the  base. 


I  let  np.irn. 

i*inus  mot?  tana  a  low.  bushy  tr****, 
broad:  very  ■low-crowing. 
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Pinua  Strobm  Kicellent  for  tcreen-olantirig.  Mors  graceful, 
effective,  and  permanent  than  Norway  spruce  or  Scotch 
pine. 

Pweudutituga  taxifoliu. 

Rhododendron  alburo  cleicana  (color  white,  blooming-period 
medium  i. 

Tsuga  canadensis-  The  moat  graceful  and  effective  large 
evergreen  for  wreen-planting.  Takes  up  low  room  than 
white  pine  and  a  much  alower-growing.  Can  be  restrained 
eaaily  and  therefore  ia  adapted  to  amall-acalc  planting. 

Ralph  W.  Curtis. 

Winter  protection  of  planting. 

Winter  protection  ia  the  preparing  of  plants  to  with- 
stand the  winter  (Figs.  3032-3047).  Ml  plants  arc  usu- 
ally hardy  in  their  own  habitat,  but  many  become  tender 
when  removed  to  a  colder  climate,  requiring  artificial 
protection.  A  permanent  covering  of  snow  furnishes 
ideal  protection,  but  unfortunately  the  American  win- 
ters are  very  changeable.  Continued  steady  cold  is 
seldom  injurious,  but  the  alternate  freezing  and  thawing 

toward  spring 
are  often  fatal, 
the  damage 
varying  accord- 
ing as  the  situa- 
tion is  wet  or  dry 
and  the  soil  light 
or  heavy.  For  ex- 
ample, shallow- 
rooted  plants, 
as  h>t»  tia  cardi- 
nalis,  will  often 
be  thrown  out  of 
the  ground  in 
clayey  soil.  Such 
damage  may 
be  prevented  by 
placing  sods  over 
the  plants.  G ail- 
lard  ias  will  win- 
ter safely  in  light 
well-drained 
soils  with  ordinary  protection,  but  perish  if  wet  and 
heavy.  Thi>  remarks  in  this  article  are  meant  to  apply 
in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago. 

Winter-covering  intercepts  the  sun's  rays  and  retards 
premature  activity.  It  is  as  essential  "to  keep  in  the 
cold"  duritig  temporary  warm  spells  as  it  is  to  retard 
excessive  depth  of  frost.  More  damage  is  generally-  done 
in  February  and  March  than  earlier.  Roses  nntf  other 
shrubs  may  l>e  prepared  for  the  winter  any  time  from 
the  last  half  of  Noveml»er  until  well  into  Decemlier, 
but  any  plants  of  an  herbaceous  nature  may  be  cov- 
ered much  earlier.  Where  field-mice  are  troublesome  it 
is  well  to  defer  covering  until  after  a  good  freeze,  so 
that  these  nibblers  may  seek  other  winter  quarters. 
Rabbits  are  fond  of  the  Japan  quince,  Spirira  Van- 
houttei,  Evonymus  alnta.  ana  some  others,  and  often 
damage  newly  planted  material  the  first  winter.  When 
the  branches  are  Iwyond  their  reach,  protect  the  trunk 
with  straw,  tar  paper,  or  burlaps,  which  will  also  prevent 
sun-blistering.  If  the  shrubs  are  in  groups  or  low- 
branched,  run  wire  netting  around  them.  Fall-planted 
material  should  l>e  lictter  protected  against  frost  than 
established  plants  of  the  same  species.  All  the  Japanese 
flowering  forms  of  the  plum.  |>each.  and  cherry  trils-s 
should  have  their  roots  mulched  4  or  more  inches  deep. 
The  fatal  damage  in  the  winter  of  1S9S  180ft  was  at  the 
roots,  not  overhead.  Figs.  '.VXV2,  3033  show  protection 
by  means  of  straw  and  boughs;  Figs.  3034  3036,  pro- 
tection inside  of  IxiXi-s,  barrels,  and  wire  netting. 

Plants  with  evergreen  foliage,  like  Ih-uchtra  nan  gui- 
nea, are  safer  with  a  covering  that  will  not  mat  down 
and  rot  the  foliage  or  injure  the  crown.  The  danger  is 
in  open,  wet  seasons.  Forest  leaves  are  excellent  for 
winter  covering,  provided  they  do  not  mat  down.  Oak 


30J2.  Straw  overcoats  for  rosea. 


leaves  are  good,  but  those  of  elm,  maple,  and  other 
trees  that  shed  their  foliage  early  are  soft  and  mat  too 
much.  Leaves  may  be  held  in  place  try  evergreen 
boughs,  brush,  or  tops  of  bushy  perennials  like  the 
native  asters,  or  coarse  strawy  material.  When  leaves 
are  used  in  bar- 
rels or  boxes, 
the  top  of  the 
package  should 
bo  water  -tight, 
and  the  leaves 
dry  when  put  in. 
Thus  precaution 
is  not  essential 
in  all  cases,  but 
it  is  a  safe  rule 
to  follow.  Tar 
paper  is  com- 
paratively cheap 
and  comes 
handy  in  many 
phases  of  win- 
ter-covering. 
Gather  the 
leaves  when  they 
are  dry,  ana 
store  under  shel- 
ter until  wanted. 
Save  vines  like 
those  of  Clemalia 
paniculata  and  pole  Iimos;  they  are  good  for  covering 
climbing  roses  that  are  almost  hardy.  These  keep  oft 
the  bright  sun  when  the  plants  are  in  a  semi-frozen  con- 
dition, shield  them  from  the  drying  winds,  and  retard 
premature  starting  of  the  flower-buds.  Fortythia  *«s- 
prnsa  trained  as  a  climber  on  a  south  wall  is  lienefited 
I >y  such  covering,  or  by  burlaps,  as  its  sheltered  |ioaition 
induces  activity  too  early  ana  its  flowering  buds  become 
a  victim  to  late  frosts.  Any  rhizomatous  iris,  such  as 
the  German  iris,  should  be  planted  where  surface  drain- 
age is  ample,  and  in  the  case  of  young  plants,  or  those 
recently  divided,  not  covered  with  heavy  manure  or 
they  are  likely  to  decay  in  wet  weather.  Cover  such 
plants  with  light  material.  Old  established  plants 
seldom  need  protection.  Chrysanthemum  coccineum 
requires  similar  conditions  ana  treatment.  All  lilies 
except  the  hardiest,  such  as  L.  tigrinum,  L.  elegans,  L. 
canadennc,  L.  mipirbum,  L.  philadtlphicum,  L.  »pc~ 
rimrum,  L.  trnuiftHium,  and  so  on,  are  best  covered  by 
a  mound  of  ashes — wood  or  coal— which  retains  an  even 
temperature.  The  other  lilies  may  U>  mulched  with 
manure  and  L.  candidum  with  leaves.  Eremurua  in  all 
its  species,  and  AUtnrmcria  aurantiaea,  require  a  deep 
box  of  leaves  and  the  surrounding  soil  well  mulched. 
An  inverted  V-shaped  trough  placed  over  such  low 
edging  plants  as 


30JJ.  A  tender  tree  bound  in  branch e« 
ol  hemlock.  The  protected  tree  ia  •  speci- 
men of  gordonia  about  10  feet  high,  at 
Arnold  Arboretum,  Boston. 


Veronica 


circa - 
Thy 


var.  montanu*,'n 
beneficial.  It  is 
well  to  take  up 
a  few  plants  of 
M onariia  did- 
yma,  the  double 
perennial  sun- 
flower, and  Thy- 
mus -Scrpyll  u  m , 
and  winter  them 
in  a  frame,  over 
which  place  a 
wooden  shutter 
to  shed  rain, 
placing  leaves  or 
manure  on  those 
that  remain 


*5e 


J0H  One  war  of  protecting  young  rho- 
dodendrons.  The  space  inside  the 
netting  is  filled  with  autumn  leaves. 
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Where  permanent  windbreaks,  such  as  plantations  of 
evergreens,  buildings  or  solid  fences,  do  not  exist,  tem- 
porary ones  should  lie  made  of  boards,  evergreen 
boughs,  corn-stalks,  and  the  like,  to  protect  arlwreal 

Santa  that  are  not  quite  hardy,  e.  g.,  in  this  climate 
alexia  Carolina,  and  in  the  eastern  states  Magnolia 
grandiflora,  hollies,  and  t  he  like.  Place  the  windbreak 
at  the  sides  toward  the  prevailing  winds,  generally 


JOJS.  Protecting  plants  by  coveting  with  ■  bo-  I 
which  »re  placed  lure*  or  straw. 

north  and  west,  and  at  the  sunnv  side  of  any  evergreen 
that  browns.  The  boughs  or  stalks  may  l>c  attached  to 
wire  netting  or  to  cords  fastened  to  stakes. 

The  so-called  retinisporas  may  have  placed  over 
them  an  empty  box  open  at  the  top.  Shrubs  that  are 
tit  ill  more  tender  should  lie  (Mixed,  the  box  having  a 
tight  top  and  ventilation  at  the  sides.  In  all  cases 
mulch  well  at  the  roots.  Magnolia  Soulangeana,  M. 
sprciom,  and  plants  of  similar  degrees  of  hardiness 
amy  have  their  branches  tied  in  and  empty  casks  placed 
over  them,  one  sitting  |iartiallv  inside  the  other, 
and  held  in  place  by  stakes.  Put  a  cone-shaped 
covering  over  the  top  to  shed  the  snow.  Or 
poles  may  lie  set  close  to  the  tree,  wigwam 
fashion.  Wrap  these  with  burlaps,  or  wind 
string  around  them  for  the  straw  to  lean 
against,  and  in  both  instances  wrap  with 
straw. 

The  so-called  hardy  climbing  roses,  such  as 
the  Seven  Sisters  and  Prairie  Queen,  which  arc 
hardjr  without  protection,  but  are  benefited  by 
it,  \\  ichuraiana  and  its  hybrids,  Paul  Carmine 
Pillar,  Russell  Cottage,  Crimson  Rambler, 
Thalia,  and  Lord  Penzance  Swcctbricr  hybrids, 
if  against  a  wall,  may  have  clematis  or  other 
vines  placed  thickly  over  them;  or  if  in  an 
open  exposed  situation,  they  may  Im>  wrapped 


base  of  their  neighlMirs,  lead  tags  (waring  numbers 
1  to  each  plant,  and  a  record  taken  of  their 
and  all  summer  labels  stored  to  prevent  loss 
•moving  the  leaves  in  the  spring.  Make  a  solid 
frame  around  them,  higher  at  one  end,  and  fill  with 
leaves  so  as  to  cover  the  plants.  Lap  the  roof-boards; 
they  will  shed  water  and  allow  ventilation.  In  the  spring 
remove  the  leaves,  replace  the  top  for  a  few  days,  but 
let  the  sides  remain  for  a  week  or  so  to  shield  from  cold 
winds.  Keep  the  plants  prostrate  until  cut  back. 

The  tender  Hybrid  Teas  require  special  attention. 
Cultivation  and  watering  should  be  discontinued  in  Sep- 
tember in  order  to  retard  a  late  growth,  but  if  the  fall 
is  a  dry  one,  they  should  receive  a  thorough  soaking  late 
in  October.  Early  in  November  hill  up  the  soil  around 
the  plants  to  a  height  of  6  to  8  inches.  Af  ter  there  is  a 
crust  of  frozen  soil  a  few  inches  thick,  fill  up  with  dry 
leaves  to  a  little  over  the  height  of  the  hills  or  higher. 
Then  board  up  the  bed  some  2}  -i  feet  high  at  one  side 
and  2  feet  at  the  other,  and  cover  top  with  boards  or  tar 
paper,  the  object  being  to  keep  the  leaves  dry.  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  or  in  fact  any  semi-hardy  rose  of  low  growth, 
may  be  protected  as  above.  In  most  winters  the 
Hybrid  Teas  can  be  safely  carried  over  by  hilling  up  the 
soil  as  described  and  covering  with  hardwood  leaves  18 
to  24  inches  deep,  held  down  by  evergreen  boughs, 
brush,  or  corn-stalks. 

Field-mice  or  the  smaller  moles  are  troublesome 
sometimes  where  any  open  or  loose  material  like  leaves 
or  straw  is  used  for  winter  protection.  Plants  in  cold- 
frames  are  often  destroyed.  This  may  be  prevented  by 
the  following  method:  Procure  some  poisoned  wheat 
and  place  in  the  interior  of  a  4-  or  5-inch 


(Fig.  3033.)  Better  still,  hill  up  the 
high  at  the  roots,  —to  prevent  break- 
ing and  to  afford  protection  and  drainage,— 
and  then  take  the  trouble  to  extend  the 
mound  in  the  form  of  a  gradually  diminishing 
ridge.  Bend  the  canes  along  the  ridge,  choosing 
a  time  when  there  is  no  frost  in  them;  then 
cover  the  canes  with  tar  paper,  over  which 
place  soil,  strawy  manure,  or  any  warm  cover- 
ing. If  the  presence  of  a  lawn  prevents  this  method, 
lay  on  th»  grass  and  cover  with  a  water-tight  (mix  filled 
with  leaves.  Canes  will  rot  di- 
rectly under  an  open  knothole. 
In  the  spring  allow  them  to 
remain  prostrate  some  time 
after  uncovering  to  inure  them 
gradually  to  the  change  and 
to  induce  the  lower  buds  to 
strengthen.  Hybrid  Perpet- 
uals, the  tender  forms  of  Moss 
roses,  Hermosa,  Clothilde  Sou- 
pert,  and  the  Dwarf  Polyan- 
thas,  may  be  wrapped,  boxed, 
or  bent  over  and  covered  with 
soil.   Those  in  beds  may  be 


Intnt  over,  the  tops  tied  to  the 


Deep  pit  built  like  a  coldframe.  for  carrying  hall-hardy  I 
plants  over  winter. 

drain-tile.  Place  these  tiles  in  the  frames  or  among  the 
roses,  using  ten  grains  of  wheat  to  a  tile.  When  spring 
comes  lift  up  the  tile  carefully,  so  as  not  to  spill  the 
wheat  and  count  the  grains;  by  the  use  of  the  tdes  one 
keeps  track  of  the  wheat  and  does  not  endanger  the 
birds. 

Tree  peonies  and  yuccas  should  have  an  empty  Imix 
placed  over  them,  largo  enough  to  prevent  the  plant 
from  touching  the  wood.  Hilrixcus  syriacus,  diervillas, 
deutxias— except  D.  Lenwinei  and  D.  parriflara  which 
are  hardy— lira  rirpinica,  Cornus  man,  and  the  like,  are 
wrapped  in  straw,  and  when  the  wrappings  exceed  4 
feet  in  height  they  should  1m;  staked  to  prevent  high 
winds  from  toppling  them  over.  Rhododendrons  when 
planted  out  are  taken  up,  t  he  roots  given  a  got*!  soaking 
in  a  tub,  and  replanted  in  cold  pits,  or  in  boxes  placed 
in  a  coldhouse  or  pits.  In  the  spring,  another  bath  is 
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given  them  and  the  soil  firmly  pounded  around  them 
Before  replanting.  This  is  essential  For  continued  vigor. 
Cut  all  vines  of  the  clematis  to  within  1  or  2  feet  of  the 
ground  and  lay  them  down,  first  mounding  the  soil  a 
few  inches  if  surface  drainage  is  not  good  and  cover 
with  ashes,  boxed  leaves,  or  soil,  or  mulch  well  and 
wrap  the  canes  with  straw.  If  close  to  a  porch  or  steps, 
do  not  let  the  swept  snow  stay  over  them,  unless  well 
protected,  as  this  snow  solidifies  and  excludes  air.  If. 
as  some  now  think,  the  broken  outer  skin  of  the  hybrid 
forms  subjects  them  to  disease,  then  these  varieties 
should  not  be  bent  over,  but  staked  and  wrapped.  It  is 


J0J8.  An  outside  cellar,  in  which  to  More  roots  and  tubers,  and 
pots  of  resting  plants. 

best  not  to  cut  the  foliage  of  the  eulalias  or  the  Ja~pan 
iris,  as  it,  of  itself,  is  a  good  protection,  but  manure  at 
the  base  is  essential.  Cut  down  Arundo  Dotiax,  cover 
heavily  with  any  material,  and  cover  all  with  tar  paper 
or  water-tight  shutters.  Place  half-rotted  leaf-mold 
over  fern-beds,  narcissi,  English  and  Spanish  iris  or 
any  early-blooming  bulbous  plant,  or  a  light  strawy 
covering  that  is  easily  removed.  Fine  old  manure  a  few 
inches  thick  is  good  and  can  remain.  Place  a  good  coat- 
ing of  stable  manure  around  the  trees  on  the  lawn,  and 
when  they  have  been  established  any  length  of  time 
bear  in  mind  that  the  feeding-roots  extend  out  as  far 
as  the  branches  do.  The  soil  under  them  has  a  double 
duty  to  perform — to  sustain  both  the  tree  and  the  grass. 

Place  short  stakes  around  grout*  (,;  platycodons, 
Atciepiat  tuberosa,  or  any  other  plants  that  are  late  to 
appear  in  the  spring.  Otherwise  they  may  be  overlooked 
in  the  spring  and  injured  by  digging.  Examine  all  labels 
and  see  that  none  is  cutting  into  the  limlw  of  trees. 
Replace  all  rotten  or  defaced  ones  in  the  borders,  using 
heavy  labels,  as  thin  ones  often  break  off  and  arc 
carried  away  when  the  surplus  manure  is  removed. 
Cypress  is  a  good  material  for  IhIm-Is.  A  good  hiln-l  for 
voung  trees  and  shrubs  is  made  of  a  thin  sheet  of  ropiier. 
The  name  is  written  with  a  stylus  and  a  thin  white 
paint  rubl>ed  on  so  as  to  fill  in  the  depression.  The 
faliel  is  fastened  to  a  copper  wire  ring  3  or  4  inches  in 
diameter,  placed  around  the  trunk  and  allowed  to  lie  on 
the  ground.  Such  a  label  Is  durable,  unobtrusive  and 
requires  no  attention  for  fear  of  cutting  the  wood,  nor 
can  it  1*  lost.  W.  C.  Euan. 


Structures  for  the  winter  protection  of  plants. 

Pits,  cold  pits,  storage-pit*  and  plant-cellars  CFigs. 
3038-3047)  are  structures,  with  the  greater  part  sunk 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  built  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  plants  in  winter  without  continued  fire- 
heat.  Thev  arc  employed  almost  exclusively  for  storing 
dormant  plants.  They  are  not  suitable  for  storing 
ig  plants  any  length  of  time,  neither  are  they 
in  which  to  grow  plants.  They  should  face  the 


south  and  be  sheltered  against  north  winds  by  buildings 
or  other  windbreaks.  Owing  to  their  position  they 
should  be  put  in  well-drained  ground  only  and  well  pro- 
tected against  surface  water.  A  well-designed  frame- 
yard  is  the  best  iiossible  place  for  small  pits. 

The  coldframe  used  by  market-gardeners  for  winter- 
ing cabbage  and  lettuce  for  spring  plantings,  or  by  the 
florists  for  pansies,  primroses,  forget-me-nots,  and  the 
like,  is  really  a  simple  pit.  Such  shallow  pits,  with 
proper  protection,  are  useful  for  many  other  small 
plants  which  would  be  injured  by  severe  weather.  A 
deep  pit,  like  a  coldframe,  is  shown  in  Fig.  3037.  A  pit 
built  on  the  plan  of  the  old-fashioned  "outside  cellar" 

S%.  3038)  is  useful  for  storing  tubers  and  roots, 
that  it  is  well  ventilated.  A  section  of  another  pit  is 
shown  in  Fig.  3039.  More  elaborate  pits,  for  accommo- 
dating large  plants,  arc  illustrated  in  Figs.  3040-3047. 

Double  glazed  hotbed  sashes  are  now  used  and  can 
be  employed  for  the  pits  shown  in  Figs.  3043-3046,  or 
wherever  winter  protection  is  required,  as  it  takes  too 
much  time  to  cover  the  ordinary  sash  with  mats  and 
shutters.  These  sashes  cost  a  little  more  and  they  are 
heavier;  it  may  lx-  well  to  employ,  therefore,  a  method 
for  ventilation  which  obviates  the  necessity  of  lifting. 
They  lessen  the  labor  and  let  in  sunlight  all  day.  A 
thin  layer  of  air  is  shut  in  by  glass;  the  depth  of  this 
layer  is  the  thickness  of  the  sash  bar;  it  keeps  in  heat 
and  so  keeps  out  frost.  It  is  possible  that  some  dust 
and  perhaps  fungous  growth  may  accumulate  or  form 
within  the  layers.  The  glazing  can  be  done  at  home, 
the  lower  glass  being  put  in  without  putty  and  held  in 
grooves  on  sides  and  ends  and  on  the  sash-bars  by  thin 
Btrips  of  wood. 

For  forms  of  pits,  consult  Figs.  3043-3046.  Figs. 
3043-3045  show  inexpensive  and  convenient  pits  for 
small  and  medium-sized  plants.  They  may  be  built 
4  feet  or  less  below  the  level  of  the  ground,  the  height 
and  width  as  shown  in  the  diagrams;  the  length  should 
be  some  multiple  of  3,  any  thing  between  0  and  30  feet, 
so  that  the  glass  roof  may  be  made  of  hotbed  sash  and 
also  protected  by  the  straw  mats  and  wooden  shutters 
in  common  use.  See  Hotbeds.  These  pits  are  useful  for 
storage  in  winter  and  also  for  carrying  some  of  the 
hardier  greenhouse  plants  in  autumn  until  the  houses 
are  relieved  of  the  chrysanthemum  crop.  FigB.  3043, 
3044  make  light  hotbeds  in  spring,  if  filled  with  the 
leaves  which  formed  their  winter  protection,  and  are 
also  available  for  growing  such  plants  as  euphorbia 
during  the  summer.  They  are  generally  too  deep  for 
dung  liotbeds.  These  pits  are  planned  to  run  east  and 
west.  If  Fig.  3045  is  thus  placed,  the  roof  on  the  north 
side  may  he  made  of  plank  instead  of  glass,  but  if  it  runs 


north  and  south  it  should  have  a  class  roof  on  both 
sides.  Easy  access  to  all  is  obtained  through  the  roof  by 
removing  a  sash.  Sometimes  a  door  can  be  built  at  one 
end.  Fig.  3043  does  not  cost  much  more  than  Fig.  3044, 
and  furnishes  more  room.  By  putting  a  few  doors  in 
the  lioard  roof,  excellent  ventilation  and  access  is 
provided.  Fig.  3045  gives  the  liest  head-room,  but  is 
rather  dark  for  evergreens  with  soft  foliage,  e.g., 
Cytisus  canariensis,  unless  the  whole  roof  is  glass.  A 
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pit  like  this  has  always  been  used  in  the  Arnold  Arlx>- 
return  for  wintering  seedlings  rooted  cuttings  and 
grafts,— young  stock  grown  in  flats  but  too  delicate  for 
the  open  ground.  The  arrangement  of  shelves  si 
in  the  diagram  gives  storage  to  large  numbers  of  I 
small  plants. 


In  Fig.  3046  is  shown  a  small  plant-cellar,  more  ex- 
pensive but  with  bettor  capacity  for  large  plants.  It 
should  run  north  and  south,  and,  excepting  the  glass 
roof,  is  wholly  below  ground,  and  consequently  extremely 
well  protected  against  frost.  The  door  is  at  either 
end  or  side.  By  taking  advantage  of  sloping  ground  it  is 
possible  to  enter  on  the  ground-floor  level,  which  is 
important  when  large  plants  in  tubs  must  be  handled. 
In  such  cases  a  concrete  floor  may  be  built.  The  moni- 
tor roof  provides  plenty  of  light  and  ventilation;  wooden 
shutters  cover  the  glass  in  cold  weather.  This  form  of 
pit  is  not  only  well  adapted  to  plants,  but  also  is  excel- 
lent for  storing  fruitsjind  also  brussels  sprouts,  celery, 

The  forms  of  building! 
vary  much  with 
.  the  cellar  of  a 
tool-house,  or  other  outbuilding  can  be  utilized. 
The  chief  consideration  is  protection  against  frost,  but 
provision  must  be  made  for  thorough  ventilation,  and 
against  a  too  high  temperature  in  the  autumn  and 
early  spring.  It  is  because  it  is  hardly  possible  to  pro- 
vide for  these  matters  that  dwelling-house  cellars  do  not 
make  good  pits;  they  cannot  be  sufficiently  ventilated 
to  keep  the  temperature  low  enough  except  in  the  mid- 
dle of  winter.  Growth  is  incited  and  cannot  be  main- 
tained owing  to  lack  of  light. 

Owing  to  their  position,  pits  cannot  well  lx»  made  of 
wood,  plank  and  cedar  posts  lasting  from  4  to  6  years 
only.  For  large  pits,  stone  and  brick  are  most  eco- 
nomical for  walls  and  ceilings;  for  small  ones  concrete 
probably  makes  the  cheapest  and  best  wall;  hollow  tile 
might  be  used.  At  the  Bussey  Institution  the  concrete 
walls  of  several  small  pits  have  stood  15  to  20  years 
without  showing  any  sign  of  deterioration. 

An  excavation  of  the  required  dimensions  is  made, 
with  due  allowance  for  the  walls.  Inside  the  excavation 
a  plank  molding-frame  is  built  at  the  proper  distance; 
viz.,  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  from  the  walls  of  earth 
which  should  have  been  cut  as  true  as  possible.  This 
frame,  which  should  also  be  true  and  plumb,  is  carried 
to  the  required  height  for  the  inside  face  of  wall  and 
another  frame  is  made  at  the  proper  distance  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  the  inner  face  of  which  will  be 
the  outside  face  of  the  completed  wall.  These  frames 
must  be  well  braced;  they  carry  a  heavy  load  until  the 
cement  hardens.  It  is  not  necessary  to  make  a  complete 
frame  for  the  whole  pit  at  once;  one  end  and  a  half  of 
both  sides  can  be  built  first,  and  the  same  frame  re- 
versed will  serve  for  the  remainder.  Use  a  good  quality 


Portland  cement  mixed  one  part  of  cement  to  two  of 
sand  with  four  or  five  parts  broken  stone  or  gravel 

hich  h \ 1 1  ?  ii Itl  Dot  1  Iftff f  t l^ftji  &n  o^y^  i  for  fl^^ors  % 
t'r0r\ihii  s lo o ^ *  or  ^pEK vol  i r i 1  v  b©  lRcroimod  to  * v ^ * 1 1 
eight  parts.  The  whole  should  be  completely  and  quite 
carefully  blended  with  hoe  or  shovel  until  each  stone  is 
coated.  Throw  this  moss  into  the  space  between  the 
molding-frame  and  earth  wall  and  settle  compactly 
with  a  rammer.  It  is  not  advisable  to  mix  more  than 
a  Iwirrcl  at  once,  nor  no  much  as  this  unless  at  least  six 
men  arc  employed.  Continuous  batches  ore  mode  until 
the  work  is  finished.  When  the  top  layers  are  going  in, 
insert  J^-inch  iron  bolts  6  to  8  inches  long  at  intervals 
of  6  feet.  These  secure  the  wooden  Hills.  In  warm  dry 
weather  the  frames  can  be  removed  within  twenty- 
four  hours  or  less,  but  first  examine  carefully  the  con- 
dition of  the  concrete.  After  removal,  smooth  off  any 
roughness  and  grout  in  with  a  whitewash  brush  a  coat 
of  portland  cement  mixed  with  water,  but  without 
sand,  thus  obtaining  a  good  color  and  a  more  homo- 
geneous surface.  For  several  days  the  work  should  l>o 
shaded  and  occasionally  sprinkled  with  the  hose.  Do 
not  attach  the  woodwork  until  the  concrete  is  fully 
hardened.  One  and  one-half  barrels  of  cement  make 
about  1  cubic  yard  of  eoncrete,  that  costs,  in  place, 
between  five  and  six  dollars,  somewliat  less  if  the  cost 
of  labor,  sand,  and  gravel  is  moderate.  Build  in  June 
or  July,  so  that  the  concrete  will  be  thoroughly  dry 
before  frost. 

The  construction  of  a  brick  roof  is  shown  in  Fig.  3046. 
Concrete  could  also  \ie  used.  A  good  grade  hotbed  sash 
make  the  best  glass  roof.  All  sills,  cross-bars,  and  the 
like,  should  Ihi  made  of  cypress  and  painted.  The  wood- 
work must  be  made  strong  to  endure  the  continual 
exposures.  It  is  false  economy  to  stint  in  quantity  or 
quality.  In  cellars  for  nursery  stock,  a  comparatively 
small  amount  of  light  is  required,  and  the  low  roof  is 
boarded  in  and  shingled,  building-paper  being  used. 
Planks  may  be  substituted  for  boards,  or  the  roof  may 
be  double. 

Sand  or  gravel,  1  foot  deep,  makes  the  best  floor,  or 
half  sand  and  half  loam  where  plants  are  to  be 
heeled -in.  A  concrete  floor  should  be  used  only  where 
the  drainage  is  absolutely  perfect. 

The  sides  and  ends  should  l>e  hanked  with  leaves  or 
other  material.  (Sec  Fig.  3039).  In  the  vicinity  of  Boston 
this  should  be  done  about  November  15.  The  same  cov- 
ering can  also  be  given  to  low  roofs.  The  glass  is  pro- 
tected by  mats  andiduitters,  much  as  in  ordinary  hotl**<ls. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  on  hand  an  extra  supply  of  dry 
meadow  hay  to  give  additional  shelter  in  zero  weather. 
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Pits  like  those  shown  in  Figs.  3043  and  3045,  like 
greenhouses,  should  carry  more  than  one  "crop."  In 
early  autumn  they  hold  chrysanthemums,  carnations, 
stevias,  and  the  like;  next  Rhododendron  {Azalea)  indica, 
Cytunui  canarienns,  heaths,  and  the  like,  some  of  which 
remain  for  the  winter,  while  others  are  replaced  by 


protection.  Plants  carried  over  winter  in  a  li-.-mg 
In  an, 


hardy  shrubs,  bulbs,  and  other  plants  for  forcing.  For 
spring  and  summer  use,  see  above.  In  eastern  Massa- 
chusetts gardeners  liegin  to  use  them  in  September,  but 
the  final  storage  sometimes  is  not  finished  until  Christ- 
mas. The  longer  the  plants  can  be  kept  in  the  open  air 
the  better  fitted  they  are  for  their  winter  quarters. 

In  the  care  of  pits,  watering  and  ventilation  an?  of 
prime  importance.  When  first  housed  the  plants  should 
be  well  watered,  and,  if  this  is  carefully  done,  it  will 
often  be  found  that  no  further  water  is  required  for 
plants  in  tuba  and  large  pots  (10  inches  or  more).  This 
also  is  true  of  hecled-in  stock.  Everything,  however, 
should  be  so  arranged  that  inspection  is  easy,  and 
mid  be  given  when  necessary.  Plants  on  the 
h,  particularly  in  small  pots  (4-mch),  will  go  dry 
r  than  those  placed  on  the  gravel  floor.  It  is  best 
to  water  on  bright  days,  when  the  sashes  can  be  removed. 
The  great  difficulty  in  keeping  plants  in  good 
condition  is  owing  to  the  condensation  of  moisture 
within  the  pits  at  times  when  it  is  impossible  to  oj>en 
them  on  account  of  severe  weather;  therefore  no  more 
water  should  lie  given  than  is  absolutely  needed.  As 
long  as  the  weather  permits,  keep  the  sashes  off  or  the 
windows  open  night  and  day,  and  afterward  open  up 
whenever  possible.  (>n  sunny  days  ventilate  whenever 
the  thermometer  registers  over  20  F.,  but  do  not  Itegin 
until  the  sun  strikes  the  frames,  and  shut  off  early  in 
the  afternoon.  On  mild  days,  with  the  mercury  aliove 
freezing,  remove  the  sashes  entirely.  This  is  the  l>est 
Way  to  get  rid  of  the  moisture-laden  air,  and  is  essential 


for  keeping  evergreen  plants 


3043.  One  of  the  I 
aire  form*  of  cold  nit  (or  i 
aired  plants. 


with  soft  foliage  in  good 
condition.  To 
change  the  air 
in  large  cellars 
is  more  trou- 
blesome; here 
it  is  advisable 
to  build  an 
open  fireplace 
in  which  a 
brisk  fire  may 
tie  kindled  on 
mild  days 
when  all  win- 
dows can  be 
unclosed,  thus 
obtaining  a 


letter  circulation  than  is  otherwise  possible.  Some- 
times these  large  cellars  have  a  line  of  hot-water  pipes 
or  other  means  of  heating,  by  which  not  only  is  better 
ventilation  secured  but  also  additional  protection  in 
severe  weather. 

An  unhealed  greenhouse  (Fig.  3042)  can  sometimes 
be  used  advantageously,  not  only  for  protection  but,  if 
it  is  warm  enough,  for  growing  plants  in  spring  and 
autumn,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  winter.  It  is  really  a 
pit  5  or  6  feet  deep  built  below  ground  and  attached  on 
the  south  side  to  some  building  already  on  the  place. 
It  might  not  be  satisfactory  for  the  extreme  North  but 
in  southern  New  England  and  the  middle  states  it  is 
a  great  help:  in  European  gardens  it  is  sometimes 
tidied  an  alpine  house,  or,  if  it  is  larger  and  better 
built,  a  winter-garden.  Give  a  southern  exposure  and 
have  it  so  arranged  that  the  floor  is  on  the  same  or 
nearly  the  same  level  as  the  cellar  floor;  if  this  cellar 
is  heated,  so  much  the  lietter.  The  cellar  will  be  con- 
venient for  various  o|>cratious,  also  for  storing  soil  and 
tools;  water  should  !«•  handy.  A  door  between  it  and 
the  cellar  is  a  necessity,  but  there  need  be  none  on  the 
outside.  The  form  of  roof  can  be  either  lean-to  or 
three-quarters  span;  in  the  latter  form  l>oarding, 
double  if  possible,  can  cover  the  roof  next  the  house. 
Use  double  glazed  glass  and  provide  plenty  of  ventila- 
tion by  glass  or  board  shutters;  this  fast  is  most 
important.  The  dimensions  should  not  l>e  less  than  10 
feet  in  width  and  may  be  more;  the  length  can  l>e  any 
multiple  of  three  so  that  hotbed  sash  can  be  used  for 
the  roof.  The  interior  layout  should  In?  a  walk,  not 
over  2  feet  wide,  so  placed  that  convenient  and  eco- 
nomical access  is  given  the  plants.  These  may  be  grown 
on  benches,  either  solid  or  of  boards,  or  planted  in  the 
earth.  The  great  advantage  of  such  a  structure  is  that 
the  plants  can  Ih>  handled  from  the  inside  in  all  weathers. 
The  hardier  plants,  like  wallflowers  and  violets,  bloom 
all  winter;  in  autumn  it  can  lie  used  to  prolong  the 
chrysanthemum  season,  in  spring  it  is  a  good  place  for 
starting  seedlings,  e.  g.,  lettuce,  cauliflower,  and  cab- 
bage, and,  if  warm  enough,  an  inside  hotljed  can  be 


30**.  A  well-ventilated  cold  pit,  roomier  than  the  precedinf 


made  to  start  tomatoes,  peppers  and  eggplant  also; 
in  it  most  of  the  plants  named  below  can  be  stored  or 
grown.  Many  plants  of  doubtful  liardiness  or  of  small 
sire  can  lie  wintered  and  tried  out.  It  is  much  simpler 
to  handle  than  pits  or  frames,  largely  on  account  of 
easy  access  and  the  storage  capabilities  of  the  cellar. 
It  makes  a  good  place  to  store  plants  for  forcing  and 
will  even  flower  well  tulips,  hyacinths,  and  narcissi.  A 
three-quarters  span  12  by  15  feet  with  8  feet  of  glass 
roof,  in  southern  Massachusetts,  well  protected  in  all 
ways,  has  recorded  on  a  .self-registering  thermometer 
only  24 c  F.  in  the  last  three  years,  outside  temperature 
going  as  low  as— 10°  F. 

Following  is  a  list  of  plants  that  may  Im>  wintered  in 
pits  and  frames  with  satisfactory  results.  The  list  is 
made  for  the  iicightx>rhood  of  Boston. 
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PLANTING 

A.  Hardy  plant*. 

1.  Nuraery  stock  of  cverv  description. 

2.  Stocks,  cions,  and  cuttings  for  winter  work. 

3.  Young  nuraery  stock,— seedlings,  cuttings,  or 
grafts  too  delicate  for  planting  in  autumn. 

4  Hardy  plants  for  forcing  or  winter  decoration. 

The  temperature  of  pit  or  cellar  for  the  alnjve  plants 
should  l>e  35°  P.  or  even  lower  occasionally.  The 
larger  plants  should  I*  heelcd-in  on  the  floor  in  sandy 
loam  or  in  bunk-like  shelves  along  the  sides.  Instead 
of  loam,  sphagnum  can  Ijc  used  and  is  particularly  good 
for  cuttings  and  grafting  stock.  The  very  young  stock 
is  stored  in  flats  or  pans  in  which  it  has  been  grown. 
For  forcing  stock,  see  Forcing,  pages  1265-1267. 

aa.  Tender  and  half-hardy  plants. 
Those  marked  with  a  star  (*)  are  more  tender  and 
should  not  be  exposed  to  frost.  They  should  also  be 
kept  in  the  driest  part  of  the  pit. 

1.  Alstrcemeria,  canna,  dahlia,  gladiolus,  MUla 
biflora,  montbretia,  oxalifl  for  summer  bedding,  tulie- 
rose,  tigridia,  Zephyranthes  Atamasco,  Z.  Candida. 
Keep  the  above  in  dry  house-cellars,  where  no  frost 
penetrate!*,  temperature  35°  to  40°  F.  Dahlias  and 
cannas  can  be  covered  with  drv  Band  if  prone  to  wilt. 
Tigridias  should  be  hung  up  in  bags  to  avoid  mice. 

2.  Agave,  aloe,  Lippia  citriodora,  Datura  suaveolens, 
some  of  the  hardier  cacti,  e.  g.,  Selenicereus  grandi- 
florus  and  Opuniia  Ficus-indica,  Cordylinc  itulirisa, 


30*5.  A  shelved  cold  pit  for  wintering  young  stock  frown  in  flats, 
seedlings,  rooted  cuttings  and  grafts. 


fuchsia,  Yucca  alorioxa  and  probably  other  genera  and 
specie*  of  succulent  plants.  Keep  at  temperat  ure  35c  to 
40"  F.  in  a  very  dry  house-cellar,  with  as  much  light  as 
possible;  too  much  moisture  is  destructive. 

3.  Abelia  in  variety,  *abutilon,  'acacia,  A  cm  tints 
nuMi-i,  'Agapanthus  umbellatus,  Araucaria  imbricata 
and  A.  excelsia,  A ucuha  japtmica,  hamlxxxt,  Buxus 
sempervirens,  *Callistemon  sorts,  Calluita  vulgaris, 
•Camellia  (different  species,  including  the  tea  plant), 
Ceanothus  azureun,  Cedrus  Lihani  and  C.  Dcadara, 
Crphalotaxus  drupacea,  'citrus  in  variety,  cistus 
(different  species),  cotoneastcr  (tender  sorts),  Cryp- 
tomeria  japonica,  cupressus  (tender  sorts),  'Cytisux 
canariensis  and  'C.  racemosus,  'Daphne  odora,  'erica 
(hardier  sorts),  Eriolx>trya  japonica.  Erythritia  Crinta- 
galli,  'Eugenia  Jambos,  Evonymux  japonica  (tender 
varieties),  Ficuit  Carica,  Grlxrmium  xemprniretix. 
Gordonia  alalamaha,  grapes  (tender  kinds),  Htdcra 
helix,  'Hibiscus  Rnsa-sincrunx,  Hydrangea  hortensis,  I  In 
Aquifolium,  kniphofia,  laurestinus,  Laurus  noliiiis, 
lagers  tm-mia,  Magnolia  grandiflora,  'Meratia  prrcox, 
Myrtus  communis,  'Xerium  Oleander,  Olm  curopza, 
'Osmardhus  fragrant  and  0.  Aquifolium,  Passiftora 
carulea,  pernettya,  Phormium  tenor.  'Pittoxjatrum 
Tohira  and  others,  Plumbago  caprnsis,  Podocarpux 
macrophylla  var.  Maki,  Pr units  iMuroeerasus  and 
others,  *Psidium  Guajam,  'Punica  Granatum,  retinis- 
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pora  in  variety,  rhododendron  (tender  hybrids),  Rhodo- 
dendron indie  urn,  Romneya  Coulteri,  roses  (Bourbon, 
Noisette,  China,  Bengal,  and  other  tender  varieties), 
Roxmarinus  officinalis,  Scnecio  grande,  Sequoia  gigantea. 
taxus.  Trachclaspermum  jaxminoides,  V lex  euro  pa -us. 


eic^ijcnAo^tujnng"  u-grUbk!  a^truits" I*  combines'  perfect 
ventilation  with  extremely  good  protection  against  frost. 


The  above  plants  are  commonly  handled  in  pits  for 
various  reasons.  In  eastern  Massachusetts,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  those  marked  thus  ('),  they  will 
bear  a  few  degrees  of  frost,  if  not  too  long  continued, 
without  harm.  The  average  temperatures  of  the  pit 
Bhould  be  just  above  freezing,  say  35°  F.  The  value  of 
these  plants  depends  upon  not  only  carrying  them 
through  the  winter  in  good  condition,  but  also  in  giv- 
ing them  a  good  start  in  the  spring.  For  this  purpose  a 
cool  greenhouse  must  be  provided;  a  cold  grapery  or 
a  house  constructed  from  the  sashes  used  on  the  pits  is 
equally  good,  in  which  the  plants  can  be  properly  grown 
until  it  is  warm  enough  to  put  them  out-of-doors. 

4.  Anemone  japonica  and  A.coronaira.  Bellis  perennis, 
Dianthus  Caryophyllus  (clove  pinks  and  European  car- 
nations from  seeds),  Galax  aphylla,  myosotis,  primula 
in  variety,  including  auricula,  Persian  ranunculus, 
Viola  odorata  (tender  sorts),  pansies.  wall-flowers,  let- 
tuce, cabbage,  cauliflower  and  parsley.  These  plants 
are  wintered  in  coldframes,  which  should  vary  in  depth 
with  the  size  of  the  plant;  sometimes  the  plants  ore 
grown  and  flowered  in  the  frame,  at  others  they  are 
bedded  out  when  the  season  permits. 

5.  Armenia,  arum,  calochortus  (different  species), 
freesia  in  variety,  ins  (tender  species),  ixia,  sparaxis. 
The  alxive  plants  can  be  potted  and  carried  in  a  pit  or 
frame  until  wanted  in  the  greenhouse. 

B.  M.  W.vrsr.v. 


3047.  Ine  root  of  Fig.  3046. 
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Shrubs,  small  trees,  and  woody  vines  hardy  in  the 
northeastern  United  States. 

The  use  of  shrubs  in  landscape  planting  is  explained 
in  the  preceding  articles  of  this  sympoaium  on  Punting. 
The  illustrations,  Figs.  3048  to  30rJO  inclusive,  indicate 
the  habit  of  some  of  the  species. 

1  before  ntoe  means  plant  is  low.  0  inches  to  2  feet. 

2  means  plant  is  small.  3  to  &  feet. 

3  means  plant  is  medium,  6  to  8  (rat. 

4  means  plant  is  large,  10  to  IS  feet. 

D  mean*  dioecious,  i.  e..  only  one  ses  on  a  plant.   Fruiting  (u  e., 
pistillate)  plants  must  be  secured  with  also  one  or  more  pollen- 
bearing  (i.  e.  stamina  it-}  plants. 
E  means  plant  is  evergreen, 
e  means  plant  is  good  for  edging  Oow, 
O  means  plant  is  good  grouna-covi 
H  means  plant  is  hedge  material. 
P  means  requires  protection^  elirnate  of  B 


8  means  semi-evergreen 
V  means  plant  is  a  vim-. 

EP1 — Abelia  grandillora  (much  use 

3—  Acantbopanax  pentaphyllua. 

4 —  Acer  campestre  (small  eompi 
4 — Acer  ginnala. 
3— Acer  patmatum  (often  large  but  slow-growing). 

'lvamcum. 


or  later). 


in  the  South), 
tree,  dense  foliage). 


H3  or  4— Acer  platanoidea  var.  globoeum  (a  dwarf  dense  ak 
growing  variety  of  the  Norway  maple). 
V — Actinidia  arguta. 
4 — .Esculus  parviflom. 
SV — Akebia  quinata. 

4 — Alnus  incana. 
Eel — Alyasum  grmonense  (6  inches). 
4— Amclanrhirr  canadensis. 
4— Amrlanchier  oblongifolia  (A.  obovalia). 
2 — Amorpha  caaeacena. 
V — AmDelopsis  heterophylla. 
EG1 — Arrtnstaphyloa  I'vs-ursi. 

V — Ahstolochia  marrnphylla  (A.  Siphol. 
2 — Aronia  arbutifolia. 

2 —  Aronia  melanocarpa.  These  two  aroniaa  will  grow  0 

8  feet,  but  are  better  if  kept  low  and  vigorous 
frequent  thinning  out  and  renewal  from  the  ' 
EP1 — Arundinaria  japomica. 
Eel — Aubrietia  dellutdea  var.  greet. 

S2 — Bacrharis  halimifolia. 
EP1— Bambusa  diatirha. 

4 — Bcnioin  a-stivale  (11.  odoriferum). 
4 — Berberia  arialata- 

3 —  Berberia  dictyophyUa. 
EP2 — Berbcris  Sarireiitiana  (2  to  3  feet). 

H2 — Berberia  Thunbergii  (occasionally  6 
EePl— Berberia  verruculoaa  (1  to  2  feet  ). 
H3 — Berberia  vulgaris. 
HS2—  Berberia  Wilson*  (2  to  3  feet  i. 
2—  Betula  pumila. 


to 
by 


A  good  shrub,  taking  its  naf 
characteristic  form. 

Davidii  '11.  variabilis)  var.  magnifica  (if 
protected  may  be  rut  to  ground  annually  I. 
<us  japonica  (a  new  and  hardy  bos 
read)  8  feet  but  is  slow-growing  and  e 

). 

virena  (must  be  protected  in  the  North, 
but  is  hardy  and  treelike  in  the  Suuth). 
EHP1 — Buius  sempervirena  var.  suffruticoaa. 
1 — Callicarpa  japonic*. 

1 —  Callicarpa   purpurea.    Both  of   these  callirarjtoui  are 

tender  and  require  cutting  back  early  in  spring. 
EeCl — Calluna  vulgaris.    Succeeds  best  in  United  Slates  if 
kept  low  and  vigorous  by  heavy  pruning  early  in 
spring.   Flowers  appear  in  summer. 

2—  Calycantnus  fertdis. 


V — Campsis  radicans. 

2 —  Campai*  radiran*  I 

3 —  Carugatui  (rules. 


H4— Carpinua  Bctulu*.  Dense  slow-growing  tree,  much  i 

for  hedges.  Better  than  the  native  hornbeam,  C 
caruliniana. 

113 — Carpinus  Betulus  var.  globusa.  This  is  an  upright,  irval 
form  of  the  above.  It  ia  very  dense  and  compact 
and  may  rearh  15  to  20  feet  in  height,  but  is  very 
slow-crowing  and  can  be  restrained  easily.  Sec  page 

26H3. 

2—  Catalpa  bignonioidea  var.  nana.   This  ia  known  in  the 

trade  as  C.  Bungei.  but  is  not  the  true  C.  Bungei 
from  China.  It  is  a  dwarf  variety  of  the  southern 
catalpa  (C.  bignonioidea).  It  is  olten  grafted  high 
on  an  upright  stem,  but  if  grown  on  its  own  roots  it 
will  make  only  a  dense  round  bush. 

1  --Ccanothus  amcricanua. 

1 — Ceanothus  hybrid  us. 

V — Cclastrua  scandens. 

3 —  Ccphalanthus  occidentalia. 

4 —  Ocrcis  canadensis. 
112 — Chirnomelrs  japonica. 

I — Chsrnomelea  Nfaulei. 
EH4 — Chanurcyparia  nnotkatensis.   This  is  a  large  timber  tree 
<•(  the  north  Pacific  coast.     It  is  hardy,  but  little 
known  in  the  East.    Its  good  qualities  are  compart 
oval  shape  and  dense  soft  foliage.    It  is  also  alow- 
growing  and  may  he  restrained  easily  for  small- 
scale  planting.  Sec  page  2iiSX 
E4 — Ohanurryparia  obtusa. 
EII2 — ChanureypariB  obtuaa  var.  nana.    This  is  the  finest  of 
the   Japanese   cypresses    (Cham«vparia),   all  of 
which  were  originally  introduced  in  the  trade  under 
the  name  Rrtinoapora.   This  form  will  reach  0  to  8 
feet,  but  is  dwarf  and  very  alow-growing  and  can 
be  restrained  eaaily.   Its  foliage  is  small  and  blunt, 
dark  green  above  with  white  Y-shaped  lines  below. 
The  spray  is  in  compact,  concave,  fan-shaped  masses 
arranged  laterally,  producing  very  interesting  hori- 
sontal  lines  and  shadows. 
E4— Chanurcyparia  p'uufera. 
E4— Chamarryparia  pisifera  var.  filifera. 
E4 — Chanucrypsrix  pisifera  var.  plumnsa. 
E4 — Chanurcyparix  puifera  var.  aquarrtwa. 
E  or  SI — Chanurdaphne  ralyculata. 
EG  I— Chiruaphila  marulata. 
EGl— Chimaphila  umbrllata- 
4 — Chionanthua  Virginia. 
V — Clematis  aplUolia. 
V — Clematis  Ifenryi. 
V— Clematis  Jackmannii. 
V— Clematis  Jackmannii  var.  alba. 
V— Clematis  mnntana  in  variety. 
V— Clematis  paiiiculnta. 
V— Clematis  tangutica. 

V  -Clematis  teieneis  (C.  Vinrna  var.  coccineal. 
V — Clematis  virginiana. 

3 —  ( 'Irthra  almfolia. 

4 —  Colutea  arbori-ru-ens. 

I — Comptonia  asplcnifolia. 

Corn  us  (all  shrubby  rainnm  are  better  if  kept  vigoroua 
by  constant  thinning  and  renewal  (rom  base  I. 
3 — Corn  us  alba. 

3 —  Cornua  alba  var.  aibirira. 

4 —  Cornus  a1terni(olia  Ismail  tree  or  tree-like  shrub). 
3  —Cornua  Ainomum  (C.  sericea). 

4 — Cornus  flortda  I  large  slirub  or  small  tree,  20  feet). 
4 — Cornua  Horida  var.  rubra  (shrub  or  small  tree,  20  feet). 
4 — Cornus  hum  (small  compact  tree,  15  to  20  feet). 
3 — Cornus  raceinoaa  (C.  candidissuna  and  C. 
3— Cornus  rugnsa  (C  circinata). 


3 — Cornua  stolonifera  var.  1 
3 — Corylua  americana. 

3—  Corylua  A  veils  na. 

4 —  Corylua  masirna. 

3 —  Cnrylu*  nwtrata. 

4 —  Cuiinus  CoKgygriii. 
ErPI — Cotoneaater  adpressa  '0  to  12  inches,  xlon-growingl. 

-Cotoncaster  Franrhi  tn  occasionally  liirger). 
-— Cotonewatcr  bornontalis. 

Cotonensler  microphylla  (4  to  ft  inrhe»;  Hatter  tlian  C. 

adprcssa  and  better  as  ground-cover  in  rock-garden  1. 
Cotoncaster  rseemiflora. 
■Cotoneaxler  Simonsii. 
2 — Cotoncaster  tomrntoxa. 
114 — ('ratwgux  corniies.   All  thrxc  thornx  are  Iwttcr  as  natural 
screens  with  room  to  spread  ai 
when  confined  in  restricted  hedge  I 
Crataegus  Crus-galli. 
Vrata  gux  I  ><yac«ntha  var.  Paulii. 
'ratu-gus  Pha-nnpyrum  (C.  cordate  1. 
!  'rata-KUs  punctata. 
L'rata'gus  toiiu-ntt 
PS1 — Cytixus  hirsutu*. 
2— ('ytixus  ra 
n  -Cyluu*  sc 


PS2 

EC.P1 

ft 
2 


114 
lit 

4- 
114 

4- 


(2  to  3  feet). 
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Eel— Daphne  Cn forum. 
2— Daphne  Meicreum. 
2—  Daphne  Mcsercum  var.  alba. 
E2 — Daphne  pontics. 

1 —  Deutxia  gracilis  (2  feet). 

2 —  Deutxia  Lemoinei  (3  to  4  fee!!. 

3 —  Deutxia  acabra  var.  ftorr-plrno  (Pride  of  Rochester). 

1 —  Diervilla  Lonicera. 

3 —  Diervilln  hybrids  In  variety  (Le  Printempa  is  early 

pink;  Eva  Ralhke  is  late  red). 
H2 — Dirca  paluatria.    This  ka  a  native  ahmh  with  flexible 
leathery  twins,  small  yellow  flower,  in  early  spring, 
food  light  green  foliage  in  •umnier,  and  yellow  color 
in  autumn. 

4 —  Eliragnus  angustifolia. 

3 — Kheagnus  multiflora  (E.  lon«ipcs>. 

2 —  Enkianthus  perulatue. 
El— Kpiga-a 

Eel— Erica 


-Erica  cariicn  (ft  inches; 
winter;  foliage  glossy). 
— Erira  rarnea  var.  alba. 


Eel 

Eel— Erica  Tetralii  (6  inches;  luRinH-f 

buda  visible;  foliage  grayish). 
113 — Evonyrnus  alata. 

4 — Evonyraua  europsa. 
Gl — Evonymua  obovata  (I  foot). 

rndicana  var.  vegeta.  Thi 
vine  for  brick  and  atone 


is  the  hardiest 
»  used 


to  1  foot). 


evergreen  vine  for  brick  and  stone.  It  is  also 
for  low  mass  planting,  for  hedges  and  edging,  and 
for  ground-cover.  The  fruit  in  all  varieties  is  an 
orange  and  red  berry  like  that  of  <  Vbu.tr  us  scatidetia. 
But  not  all  plant,  fruit,  and  therefore  care  should  be 
taken  to  select  stocks  from  fruiting  plants. 
8 — Exoehorda  raeeruosa. 

3 — Forsythia  suapenaa.  Shrub  with  recurving  stems,  exeel- 
lent  for  trailing  over  a  bank  or  hanging  down  a  walL 
Has  good  definite  form  and  therefore  the  beat  for- 
aythin  for  individual  i 

3— For«ythia  auspensa  var. 

3—  Forsythia  viridiasima- 

2 —  Fothergilla  major. 
EG1— Gaultheria  procunit>cns. 

1— Gaylussacia  baccata  IG.  reeinoaa). 
Eel — Gaylussacia  brachycera. 

1 —  Genista  tinetoria. 

4 —  Haleaia  Carolina  ill.  tetraptera). 

3 —  llalimodewlrnn  tialodendrou. 
4  -Hamamelis  japonica  var.  arbor ca. 
4  -llamamelis  mollis. 

2—  Hamamelis  vernalia  (occasionally  6  feet). 

4 —  Haniamclis  virgmiaiia. 
EGP\ '— Hedera  helix. 

Eeiil  -Heliantheuium  Chanurcistua  (H.  vulgare). 
H4 — Hibiscus  ayriaeua. 
4 — Hippophae  rhamnoides. 
2— Hydrangea  arhoreseens  var.  grandiflora. 
4 — Hydrangea  paniculata  var.  grandiflora  (15  feet). 
GV— Hydrangea  peliolaris. 

1 — Hydrangea  qucrcifolia  (cut  to  ground  annually). 

1—  Hydrangea  raduita  (cut  to  I 

2 —  Hypericum  aureum. 
el — Hypericum  Buckleii. 

EGIM  —Hypericum  calycinum  (0  i 
2 — Hypericum  prolificuni. 
Eel— llieris  sempervircna  (ft  inc 
Eel— Iberia  Tenoreana  (B  inches;. 
DEHP3-Ilex  crcnata. 
D2— Ilex  dccidua. 
DEH2— Ilex  glabra. 
DEH4 — Ilex  opaea. 

D3 — Ilex  vertirallata. 

1—  Indigolera  Kirilowii  (cut  to  ground  annually). 
DEH4— Junipcrus  chincnais.    All  forms  of  Juniperus  in  this  list 

are  very  alow-growing  except  J.  communis  var 
bibcrnica. 
E2 — Junipcrua  chinrnsia  var.  erects. 
DE3 — Junipcrua  rhinenaia  var.  Pfitaeriana. 
DEcGI — Juniperus  chinenaia  var.  proeumbena. 

I)E2— Junipcrua  communis. 
DEH4— Jumpcrus  communis  var.  bibernica. 
DEG1 — Juniperus  communis  var.  montana  1  fi.it 
DEG1   -Junipcrua  horisou  talis  (J.  Sabitm  var. 
DEG1 — Juniperus  horiaontalia  var.  Dougtaaii. 

DE3 — Juniperus  Sabina. 
DEel — Juniperus  Sabina  var.  tamariacifolia  1.2  to  3  feet,  neat 
and  compart  and  very  slow-growing,  with  short 
horiiontal  branches  and  upeurving  branrhlcu). 
El — Kalmia  angustifolia. 
E3 — Kalmia  latifolta  (aomctimca  higher!. 

2 —  Kerria  japonica. 

4—  Kcslreutcria  paniculata  (round-headed  tree  20  to  30 

feet  high;  summer  bloomer). 
4 — laburnum  alpiuum  (compact  ahrub  or  small  tree  20  to 
30  feet,  more  hardy  than  the  common  I.,  vi 
Eel — Leiophyllum  buxifolium  var.  prostratum 

2 — Lcapcdcia  bi color, 
EG1  -Lcucothoft  Catesbui  (occasionally  3  feet) 
114 — Liguatrum  Ibota. 
H2 — Liguatrum  Ibota  var.  Regelianum. 

-Liguatruru  ovalilolium.  Sec  remarks  on 


4 — Lonicera 

3 —  Loruocra 
V — Lonicera 

8V— Lonicera 
8  V — Lonicera 

4 —  Lomcera 

3 —  Lomcera 
V — Lonicera 
V — Lomcera 
el-  -Lonicera 

4 —  Lonicera 
2 — Lonicera 

S2-I 


bella  var.  rosea 
fragrantiasima. 

Hcckrnttii. 
Henryi. 
japonica  var. 
Maackii. 

Morrowii. 
Periclymenum. 


SpillOMU. 

tatarira. 
thibetica. 
hi 


-Lynum  halimifolium  (L.  vulgare). 
same  general 
more  vigorou 
plants  may  1.  .  .. 
8ee  note  on  page  2«S1 


ral  habit  as  Fnraythia  auaperma, 
rous.  Their  branches  roit  easily 
r  become  a  nuisance  and  hard  to  e 


These  lyciums  have 
are 


4— Magnolia  denudata  (M.  Yulani  (tree,  30  to  40  feet). 
Si — Magnolia  glauca  (M.  virgimanal. 
4 — Magnolia  Leniu-i. 
4 — Magnolia  Soulangcana. 
4 — Magnolia  stelluta. 
EP1— Mahonia  Aquifolium  (2  feet). 
EP2 — Mahonia  japonica. 
EG1 — Mahonia  repens  (1  foot). 

V — Menispertnuiu  canadensc. 
EG1 — Mitchella  repens  (1  to  2  inches;  very  flat  and  creeping). 
DS4 — Myrica  carolinensia.  Can  be  kept  lower  very  easily  by 
thinning  out  and  renewing  from  the  base.  Is  still 
known  in  commerce  o>  M.  centers.  Kanges  north  to 
Nova  Scotia  near  the  coast.  Is  more  shrubby,  with 
blunt  leaves  which  are  broader  and  more  oblong 
than  those  of  M.  cerifera.  Thia  latter  is  a  southern 
plant,  closely  related  but  probably  tender  in  New 
England.  It  is  more  tree-like,  with  pointed  leaves 
which  are  narrower  and  more  lanceolate  than  those 
of  M.  carolincnaia. 

1 —  Myrica  Gale. 

2 —  Neviuaia  alabamensis. 

4 — Oxydendrum  arboreum. 
EePl  -Pschiatima  Canbyi  (4  to  5  inches). 
EP1 — Parhistiraa  myrainites  (1-2  feet  I. 
EeGl — Pachysandra  terminalis  (ft  inches  to  1  foot). 

1 — Paeonia  suffruticosa  (P.  Moutani. 

V — Parthenocissus  quinquefolia. 

V — Parthenociaaua  tricuapidata, 

3 —  I'hiladclphus  coronanua  (often  10  feet  i. 

1—  Philadelphia  coronariua  var.  nanus  12  to  3  feet:  very 

dense  and  compact:  seldom  has  flowers). 

3—  Philadelphia  in!«loru».    ^      ^  ^  ^  Ut'fol'  ) 

2—  Philad'clphua  '  Lcrnoinci  'fin   variety,  especially  vara. 

Avalanche,  Candclabre,  and  Gerrie  de  Netge). 
2 — Philadelphia  mirrophyllus  (this  and  P.  coronariua  are 
the  original  parents  of  the  I>>moine  hybrids). 

4 —  Photinia  viUoaa. 

3  or  4 — Phyaocarpus  opulifoliua. 
Eel  — Picea  etcelsa  dwarf  varieties,  as  var.  Oanbraiiliana  (2  to 

3  feet )  and  var.  Maxwellri  1 1  foot ). 
Eel — Picea  mariana  var.  Doumcttii  (1  foot). 
EH— Picea  orienlalia.   This  is  a  large  tree  but  is  adapted  to 


planting  because  very  alow-growing  and 
also  because  easily  restrained. 


glossy 
ada  (2 


to  3  feet). 


Foliage  small,  blunt, 

and  dark  gh 
E2— Pieria  floribi 
EP2 — Pieria  japonica. 

2 — Pieria  mariana  (2  to  3  feet). 
E2— Pinus  denaiflora  var.  pumila. 

E4— Pinus  montana  la  low  huahy  tree  20  feet  high  and  20 

feet  hroad:  very  slow-growing). 
E2 — Pinus  montana  var.  Mughua. 
V — Polygonum  baldsrhuanicum. 
2— Potentilla  fruticoan  (2  to  3  feet). 
c81— Pntcntilla  tridrntata  (6  inches). 
EGP1— Prunus  Laurocerasus  var. 
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2 —  Ptudui  pumila. 

3—  Prunus  tororotwi. 

3—  Prunus  triloba  var. 

4—  Ptele*  trifoliata. 
EeHPl  —  Pyracantha  eoccinea  var.  pauciflora  (plant  low.  dense. 

and  thorny ). 
4 — Pyrus  rornnana. 
4 — Pyrus  Hal  liana. 
4 — Pyrua  loenais,  Beehtel's  variety. 
4 — Pyrua  puleticrrima  'small  tree). 
4— Quercus  ilirifolia  (Q.  nana). 
H4 — Rhamnus  catharti.  n . 

2 —  Khamnus  fallux. 

4 — Rhamnua  I- rangulu. 
EeHPl — Rhododendron  amcenuin. 

3 —  Rhododendron  arborcaeens. 

El — Rhododendron  arbutifolium  (R.  vYilaonii). 
1:2 — Rhododendron,  Route  de  N'cigc  (white,  early). 

3 — Rhododendron  calendulareum. 
E2 — Rhododendron  c&ractacu*  (bright  red.  bloom  medium). 
E2 — Rhododendron  rarolnuanum  (R.  punetatum  in  part). 

This  ia  a  low,  compact  rhododendron  native  to  the 
hilth  mountain*  of  North  Carolina,  with  broad  leaves 
and  early  roae-pink  flowers  in  late  May  before  the 
new  leaves  appear.    It  was  placed  on  the  market 
under  the  name  R.  punetatum.  The  real  R.  pune- 
tatum is  a  taller  looser-growing  shrub,  native  to  lower 
altitudes  from  North  Carolina  south,  with  narrower 
leave*,  and  flowers  that  bloom  a  month  later  than 
those  of  R.  carolinianum  and  are  more  or  leas  over- 
topped and  obscured  by  new  leaf-growth.   The  old 
R.  punetatum  is  now  called  U.  minus.  (See  Rhodora, 
vol.  14.  No.  1«2,  June,  11>12.) 
E3 — Rhododendron  eatawbienae  var.  album  (this  has  same 
compart  habit  as  R.  eatawbienae,  but  flowers  are 
white  instead  of  magenta,  early. ). 
E3 — Rhododendron  deuratiasimum  (blush-white,  late). 
E3— Rhododendron  Everestianum  (lavender,  early). 
EeHPl-  Rhododendron  Hinodigiri. 

E3 — Rhododendron.  H.  W.  Sargent  (red,  late). 

3 — Rhododendron  Kaempferi. 
E3 — Rhododendron,  Lady  Armstrong  (pink,  early  to  medium). 
E4 — Rhododendron  maximum. 
2 — Rhododendron  mueronulatum. 
EeHl  —  Rhododendron  myrtifolium. 

'  idronnudiflo 


2— fiolis  humilis  (sometimes  reaches  6  to  8  feet). 
4 — Kalis  purpurea. 

"  t  trulls  (1  foot  to  IS  inches). 

i  canadensis  (sometimes  over  10  feet). 


3— Rhododendron 
Vaeeyi. 

2 —  Rhododendron  vis- 

eosum. 

3 —  Rhodutypoa  kerri- 

oides. 

02 — Rhus  canadensis 
(R.  aromatieal. 

4 —  Rhus  copallina. 
4— Rhus  glabra. 

Rhus  hirta. 
4 — Rhus  typhina  (R, 

hirta  I. 
2 — Ribea  alplnum. 

2 —  Ribe*  cereum. 

3 —  Ribea  odoratumtR. 

aurrum)  (Buf- 
falo, Klowrring, 

or  Miasouri 

Currant). 
2 — Ribea  pinetorum. 
2 — Robima  hispida. 
2 — Robima  Kelacyi. 
2 — Rosa  Carolina. 
2 — Rosa  einnatnomea. 
2 — Rosa  Harisonii. 
2 — Rosa  multiflora  (5 

to    «   feet  or 

higher). 
1  — Rosa  nitida  (2  ft.). 
2 — Rosa  rubiginusa. 
2— Rosa  rugnsn. 
2 — Rosa   rugosa  var. 

R  I  a  II  e  h  e     d  e 

Cuubert  (lieau- 

t  i  f  u  I  semi- 

double  white  I. 
2 — Rosa  aetigcra  (I  to 

4  feet). 

2— Rosa  spinuaiaiima  var.  altaira  (nften  5  feet). 
1  — Rosa  Virginians    It  lurida.i  i2  lect). 
OS1V — Rosa  wirhuriiinnn  il  foot). 
2 — Rubus  allcghcTiicnsis. 
2 — Rubus  erats'gifoliui*. 
GS1 — Rubus  hispidus  ill  unheal. 
2— Rubus  occidental m, 
2— Rubin  odnratus. 
GS1— Rubu*  spectataliK  var.  plenn  (R.  Linkianus  ur  It. 
folia- I  IIS  inrhej... 
GJ    Rubus  pr.jcumtK'iia 


J050  One  value  of  the  shrub  lies 
in  its  bloom.    Clethrs  alnifolia. 


GV — Schixophr&gms  I 

4— itt-epberdia  i 

2—  81-e-phcrdia  < 
V — SuiUax  glauce.. 

V — Smilax  rotundifolia. 

3 —  Sophora  viciifolia  (new  plant  from  China;  will  probably 

grow  10  feet  under  cultivation  I. 
2 — Sorbaria  Aitchisomi  (tjus  | 


tender  ul  Biaitunl. 
2 — Sorbaria  arbor ea  (must  handsome  hardy  sorbaria). 

2 —  Sorbaria  sorbifolia. 
i  alba  IS.  salicifolia). 

1  (8.  U-nneana). 

3 —  Spira**  bract eata. 

eHl— Spjrsa  Bumalda,  Anthony  Waterer  variety  (2  feet). 
3 — Spirira  crcnata. 
3 — Hpira*a  Douglasii. 
3 — Spira-a  gemmate.. 
2    Spira-n  japoniea  (8.  callosal  (3  feet). 
3 — Spinra  prunifolia  var.  Sore-plena. 

2—  Spinra  salicifolia  (8.  alba). 
— i  Thunbergii. 

i  tomentuaa. 
-ira-a  trilobata. 

3 —  Spirira  Van  Houttei. 
3— Staphylra  Bumalda. 

3 —  Staphylea  trifolutta  (sometimes  12  feet  high). 
2 — Stephaitaudra  incisa. 

2 — Stephanandra  Tanakir. 

4—  Stewartia  Pseudo-camellia. 
4 — Styrax  jnponica. 

2 — Sympboricarpos  albus. 

2 — Symphonrarpos  orbn-ulatus  (2  to  3  fret). 

4 — Syuiplocoa  crattegoidea. 

4 — Syringa  chinensis  (S.  rothomagensis)  var.  alba. 
4 — Syringa  rhinensis  (8.  rothomagenaia)  var.  rubra. 
4 — Syringa  japonira  (small  compact  tree,  to  30  feet). 
4 — Syringa  oblnta. 


4— Syringa  persica  var.  alba. 

var.  rubra. 


4— Syringa  persica 
4 — Syringa  villnaa. 
H4— Syringa  v  ' 
3 — Tamarix. 


(then-  are  i 


color  varieties). 


Del  -Taxus  bareata  var.  repandena. 
DG1 — Taxus  canadensis  (good  in  slutde  I 

as  other  fornui  in  full  sun). 
I)H3 — Taxus  euspidata. 
DH2 — Taxus  euspidata  var.  nana. 

EH4 — Thuya  occidculalia  (dense  pyramidal  tree;  very 
growing,  but  may  reach  AO  to  (JO  feet  in  time). 
Eeill — Thuya  occidentals  var.  nana  (this  may  reach  3  to  4 
feet,  but  ia  very  slow-growing  ami  easily  restrained 

by  clipping). 

EH4 — Thuya  orientalis.  More  handsome  tlutu  our  native 
arborvita'.  The  branches  and  branrhlcts  are  more 
distinctly  vertiral  and  the  foliage  is  smaller  and 
brighter  green. 

EeHl— Thuya  orientalis  var.  Kieboldii  or  nana  (this  may  rea.h 
3  to  4  feet,  but  ia  very  slow-growing  and  ia  easily 
restrained  by  clipping). 
EeG  I— Thymus  Scrpylluin  :4  to  5  inches  I. 
EH  3  or  4— Tsuga  canadensis.  The  most  graceful  and  effective  ever- 
green tree  for  mass-planting.    Takes  up  lees  room 
than  white  pine  and  is  much  aluwer-growing  Can 
be  restrained  easily  and  therefore  ia  adapted  to  licdg" 
and  small-scale  plantings. 
2 — Vaecinium  eorymbosum. 
eGl — Vaecinium  pcnnxvlvamrum  (I  foot). 

1 —  Vaecinium  vaeillana- 

2 —  Viburnum  act* rifuhum. 

w— Viburnum  alnifolium  IV.  lantanoidt-s ! . 
4 — Viburnum  smcricanijm. 

Viburnum  Curleau  :hr»t  viburnum  to  flower,  and  very 
int;  buds  are  pink  before 
Korea  ( 
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3 — Viburnum  caaainoide*. 
I  or  4— Viburnum  dentatuni  («rill  reach  10  to  12  fret,  but  may 
be  restrained  easily  by  gradual  renewal  from  the 


-Viburnum  Opulim  var.  nanum  (2  to  3  (eet.  very  dense  and 
compact;  seldom  has  flowers). 


3 —  Viburnum  diktat um. 
Hi — Viburnum  Lantana. 

4 —  Viburnum  Lentago. 
4— Viburnum  Upulus. 
I- 

4 — Viburnum  Opulus  var.  i 
H4 — Viburnum  prumfolium. 
3 — Viburnum  pubeacens. 
Cl'2 — Viburnum  rhytidopbylluru.  Grow*  to  10  feet  in  China 
but  needs  protection  in  Hoston  and  Rochester  either 
by  arti6cial  covering  or  special  location  providing 
shade  from  the  winter  sun.   Kven  when  so  protected 
the  flower-buds  arc  usually  killed  just  like  those  of 


Andromeda  janonira. 

■  lJu. 


4— Viburnum  Siebol 
3 — Viburnum  torn 


-Viburnum  tomentosuni  var. 
H3  or  4 — Viburnum  venosum  (  V.  molle).  Similar  to  V.  dentatum 
but  more  vigorous  with  broader  leaves,  rougher  twigs 
and  later  bloom.    Will  grow  to  12  feet  but  easily 
restrained  by  gradual  renewal  from  the  base. 
3 — Viburnum  Wrightii. 
EeGl — Vines  minor. 
3 — Vitex  iocisa. 
V— Vitis  Coignetia». 
V — Wisteria  chinensis. 
V — Wisteria  chinensis  var.  alba. 
01 — Xantnorrhita  apiifolia. 
1 — Yucca  angustifolia. 
1 — Yucca  fuamentoaa. 
82— Zenobia  pulverulenta  (foliage  and  twigs  blue-gray;  very 

handsome).  Ralph  W.  Curtis. 

Shrubs  for  the  Middle  West. 

The  most  popular  shrubs  in  the  Middle  West,  as  in 
any  new  country,  art-  usually  of  foreign  origin.  Huw- 
ever,  the  native  shrubs  arc  beginning  to  play  a  (treat 
part  in  restoring  ami  intensifying  the  characteristic 
beauty  of  this  region.  The  dominant  feature  of  middle 
western  shrubbery  is  not  apparent  to  all.  This  is 
largely  due  to  I  he  fact  that  the  Middle  West  contains 
no  unique  species  that  compel  universal  admiration 
like  the  mountain  laurel  ami  rhododendrons,  which  are 
the  crowning  glorv  of  the  Eust.  Every  shrub  of  impor- 
tance  native  to  the  Middle  West  is  also  native  to  the 
East.  While  the  Middle  West  may  rival  the  East  in 
the  luxuriance  of  its  shrubbery,  it  is  poorer  in  species, 
both  native  and  foreign.  About  two-fifths  of  the  middle 
western  shrubs  that  are  in  general  cultivation  bear  their 
flowers  in  flat  clusters.  These  have  Ix-en  called  "sym- 
bols of  the  prairie"  since  they  repeat  many  times  on  a 
small  scale  the  great  line  of  the  horizon,  which  is  the 
strongest  feature  of  the  middle  western  scenery, 
whether  wild  or  cultivated,  treeless  or  forested.  Repeti- 
tion of  the  horizontal  is  conspicuous  enough  where  ver 
hawthorns  and  prairie  end  •-apples  {Pyrus  ioensis)  are 
abundant,  owing  to  their  strong  horizontal  branching. 
Few  shrubs,  however,  have  stratified  branches.  Their 
suggestion  of  the  prairie  is  subtler  and  less  insistent, 
because  it  appears  only  in  the  bloom.  The  boldest 
repeater  of  the  prairie  among  the  shrulw  is  the  American 
black  elder,  with  clusters  6  to  H  inches  across.  The 
viburnums  and  dogwoods  have  smaller  clusters,  rang- 
ing from  5  inches 
in  diameter 
down  to  2  inches  *h 
When  wood  and  -  <>; 

prairie  meet,  the 
prairie   note  is 

sounded  mon  ' ;**<  jj«t  . 
strongly  b-  Vrt*J*S^gJi 
shrubs  with  hori- 
zontal branches, 
especially  witch- 
hazel,  and  by 
junelierry  and 
gray  dogwood 
which,  though 


erect  when  young,  become  intensely  stratified  when 
old.  This  is  aa  important  part  of  the  prairie  style  of 
landscape  gardening.  The  following  lists  are  therefore 
classified  according  to  this  idea. 

Stratified  shrubs.  (Those  marked  *  have  horizontal 
branches,  at  least  when  old.  The  others  have  flat 
clusters  of  flowers.) 

^Low  *flr^>'  ""f**'^^'0'  f°undaticm  phurting  and 
Hydrangea  arborescent;  VitWnum  acerifoUum  and  V. 


Medium-high  shrubs,  ordinarily  5  to  6  feet:  Cornus 
Amomum,  C.  racemosa*  (or  C.  paniculata),  and  C. 
stolonijera;  Sambucus  pubens,  S.  canadensis,  and  its  var. 
acutiloba;  Viburnum  cassinoides,  V.  dentatum,  V.  molle, 
and  V.  americanum.  The  last-named  is  considered  by 
:  ■  tanists  to  be  the  same  as  the  European  V.  Opulus, 
but  the  American  form  is  considered  to  be  freer  from 
plant-lice  and  is  superior  in  other  ways. 

Tall  shrubs,  suitable  for  the  back  of  a  border,  corner 
of  a  house,  or  high  foundation:  Aralia  spinosa*;  Cornus 
nlternifolia*  and  C.  rugosa*  (or  C.  circinata);  Hamame- 
lis  virginiana*;  Physoearpus  opulifolius;  Viburnum 
i  and  V.  prunifolium. 


-•SSfflaa. 

■  -vrft^niWgnijyi 


Sun-stratified  shrubs. 

Low  shrubs:  Amelanchier  alnifolia  and  var.  pumila 
Dtervilla  trifida;  Evonymus  oborata;  Prunus  pumila 
Rhus  canadensis  (or  R.  aromatica);  Ribes  americanum 
Rosa  virginiana  (or  R.  blanda),  R.  Carolina,  R.  humilis, 
and  R.  srtigera;  Rubus  hispidus;  Hymphoricarpos 
^ndentalis  and  S.  orbiculatus. 

Medium-high  shrubs:  Corylus  amcricana;  Evonymus 
americana;  Ilex  verticillata;  Rhus  copallina,  R.  glabra, 
and  R.  lyphina;  Ribes  aureum  and  R.  Cynosbati; 
Sjdrsea  alba;  Symphoricarpos  albus. 

Tall  shrubs:  Aronia  arbuiifolia  and  A 
H.nzoin  rstivale;  Cephalanlhus 
tnfolia;  Zanthoxylum  americanum. 

The  most  significant  plants  in  the  at>ovc  list,  proba- 
bly, arc  sumac  and  prairie  rose.  The  sumac  (Rhus 
ii!'ibra)  was  undoubtedly  the  most  virile  note  on  the 
w  ild  prairie,  where  the  summer  foliage  took  on  a  won- 
derful gloss.  It  is  still  the  most  gorgeous  color  in  the 
corn-belt,  where  brilliant  reds  are  not  commonly  devel- 
oped in  autumn.  The  prairie  rose,  also  known  as  the 
Michigan  or  Illinois  rose  {Rosa  nrtigtra),  is  now  much 
pUnted  beside  front  doors.  The  common  wild  rose  of 
the  open  prairie  is  Rosa  humxlis,  which,  however,  is 
familiar  in  the  East,  while  Rosa  sttigera  is  decidedly 
more  western  in  its  range. 

The  middle  western  point  of  view  may  be  indicated 
by  brief  notes  on  a  few  other  species.  Ceanothus  oealus 
is  thought  to  be  more  refined  in  cultivation  than  New 
Jersey  tea  and  has  more  '"western  color;"  should  com- 
bine well  with  Lilium  canadense  or  L.  sujicrhum. 
■Cornus  racemosa  has  lieen  called  "sunset  dogwood" 
liceause  in  autumn  its  countless  red  pedicels  make  a 
glow  like  the  characteristic  prairie  sunset;  this  and 
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sumac  are  prominent  in  "sunset  gardens."  C nrnus 
rugosa  is  a  magnificent  species,  but  must  have  shade. 
Although  hazel  (Corylus)  may  be  considered  "coarse" 
in  the  tast,  its  rugged  character  pleases  the  Middle 
West  and  its  autumn  color  is  unique.  Hamamelis  tir- 
giniana  is  very  popular  because  its  yellow  foliage  lights 
up  the  autumn  woods  and  because  its  stratified  branches 
carry  the  prairie  spirit  into  the  woodland.  Sambucua 
pubena,  the  red  elder,  will  not  thrive  on  clay  or  in  full 


;it 


shade  and  prefers  sandy  soil.  Symphori- 


3054.  Gardenia. 

carpos  orbiculatua  is  commonly  called  "buckbush,"  and 
is  a  familiar  sight  in  pastures.  Viburnum  acerifolium  is 
useful  for  the  shady  side  of  the  house.  V  iburnum 
pubescens  is  the  most  floriferous  of  the  viburnums  and 
formerly  common  near  Chicago.  ZatUhoiylum  ameri- 
eanum  is  almost  as  common  in  woodlots  as  buckbush; 
the  scent  of  the  foliage  generally  pleases. 

Wiluelm  Miller. 

for  street  and  park 

Eastern  United  States,  northern  section. 

B.-rl*>rU  Thunbrnii. 
Ceanothua  atnericann. 
Cwu  ranadenaia. 
Oerrw  ja[>om<'a. 

Chu-nouielea  japonica  laubjeet  to 
Clethra  alrulolia. 

Cornu*  in  variety  (thaw;  arc  jubject  to 
Fortythia  Fortunci. 
Faraylhia  vuidwaima. 
Hydrangea  iirboreacrna. 
Hydrangea  paoiculata. 
Kerria  japonica. 
Liguatruiii  Ibota. 

Liguatrum  Ibota  var.  lb  i-i  hanum. 
{•uimcra  Morrowii. 
Ixiiueern  tatancu. 
Philadrtphua  in  variety, 
rhyaorarpua  orjulifoliua. 
Rhodotypoa  kirooul™. 
Rjtiea  in  variety. 
R<«  rugn.»  ami  other  i 
Spirn-a  HiUanlii. 

Spirira  Bumalda.  including  var.  Anthony  Wa 

Spirira  japonica. 
Spirira  japonica  var.  albn. 
Sjura-a  earpiniMia. 
Spiraea  Van  llmittei. 
Syruphoricarpt*  albun. 
Bymphornaxpoa  orbiculatua. 
■Syringa  in  variety. 

Tamarix  in  variety  'may  he  killed  to  the  ground  in  the  extreme 
North  but  anil  come  aiTin  from  the  root). 

Viburnum  drntatum. 
Viburnum  ttpulu-i. 

Eastern  United  State*,  central  section.  (From  Phila- 
delphia and  St.  Louis  southward,  in  addition  to 
the  shrubs  for  the  northern  section.) 

Jasminum  in  variety. 
I.iguatrura  In  variety. 
Mahonia  Aquifolium. 
Hpira-a  in  varirty. 
Staphylra  pinnata. 
Slaphylrn  triloba. 

atidra  iucisa. 


AbsHs  t— 

Bmidlna  variabilis  varieties. 
Callirarpa  purpurea. 
Oaryopteria  inrana. 
Deuttta  in  variety. 
Evonymua  in  variety. 
Koraythia  susnensa. 


Eastern  United  States,  southern  section.  (For  use  in  addi- 
dition  to  the  two  foregoing  lists  for  points  south 
of  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  and  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  and  westward  in  the  southern 
half  of  the  states  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.) 

Aueuba  japonica.  Piltoaporum  Tobira. 

Gardenia  in  variety.  Prunua  carob 

Nerium  Oleander.  Prunua  Laurc 
Oamanthua  A<jui(olium. 

Shrubs  for  the  . 


Kuaa  rugoaa. 
Roaa  Wirhuraiana. 
8pirm  in  variety. 
Symphoricarpos  albua. 
Symphoricarpos  orbiculatua 
Tamarix  in  variety. 


Berherw  Thunbergii. 
Hihiarua  ayriacua. 
Hydrangea,  both 

aetni-nerbaeeoua. 
Ilex  opaea. 
Juniperua  virginiana. 
I>igustrunt  in  variety. 
Mynca  cerifera. 

The  ilex,  the  hibiscus,  and  some  of  the  ligustrums 
will  not  be  hardy  on  the  extreme  northern  Atlantic 
seacoast  but  will  be  hardy  much  farther  north  on  the 
shore  than  in  the  regions  adjoining. 

Shrubs  for  regions  of  little  rainfall. 

Herberts  Thunbergii. 
Kbeagnus.  especially  E.  anguxtifnlia. 
I»nicrra.  especially  L.  Morrowii  and  L.  1 
Pluladrlphua  Lewiaii. 
Prunua  aerotiua. 
Uilwa,  capeeially  R.  aurcuin. 
Roaa  arkanaana  of  rult. 
Roaa  raroUmana  var.  I 
Roaa  [utida. 
Roaa  rugoaa. 
Roaa  setigera. 
Spirxra  in  variety. 
Symphorir»rp<»  in  1 


Tamarix  in  variety. 

In  the  northern  sections  the  tamarix  will  kill  to  the 
ground  every  winter  but  will  come  from  the  root.  The 
tender  spireas  should  not  be  used  north  of  Denver, 
Colorado. 

Shrubs  for  the  Pacific  slope.  (In  addition  to  the  plants 
suggested  for  the  eastern  United  States.  The  lists 
for  Doth  the  northern  and  central  sections  of  the 
eastern  states  may  be  used  on  the  North  Pacific 
slope  and  all  the  eastern  lists  for  the  southern 
sections.) 

Arbutus  Uncdo. 

Ceanothua  thyraiflorua  and  other  native 
Cotoneaater  in  variety. 
Crata-gu*  in  variety,  especially  C. 
Ela-agnus  in  variety. 
Evonymua  in  variety. 
Sambucua  raeemoaa. 


(Pyranantha 


sfnraaUa^noira^ 
Veronica  in  variety 


HyiHTirum 


variety. 

Shrubs  for  the  Southern  section.  (In  addition  to  all  these 
listed  for  the  eastern  United  States  and  the  above.) 

EacaUoma  in  variety.  Prunua  ilirifolia 

Photinia  arbuliiolia.  Prunua  lntegrifolia. 

HtU-porum  ta  F.  L.  MtJLKORD. 

Shrubs  for  midcontinental  region. 

The  following  list  of  shrubs  for  the  most  part  consists 
of  kinds  known  to  Is-  j»erfectly  hardy  and  to  succeed  in 
the  region  of  St.  Louis  if  planted  with  usual  care  and 
subsequently  given  reasonably  good  treatment.  Mam- 
choice  sorts*  which  are  not  likely  to  be  hardy  much 
north  of  central  Missouri  without  some  protection  arc 
indicated  by  an  asterisk  (').  A  few  may  not  be  generally 
known  to  the  trade  and  hence  procured  with  some 
difficulty  at  present  but  their  value  for  this  region  was 
demonstrated  by  l>cing  grown  several  years  at  the 
Slissouri  Botanical  Gcrden.  Azalea  and  certain_ other 
Kricacctr.  together  with  some  allied  genera  like  Kalmia 
that  have  formed  attractive  features  in  many  planta- 
tions, are  not  included  because  they  are  generally  short- 
lived and  require  more  than  ordinary  care  in  planting 
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inpana*  pr  ntaphyllus. 
as  p&rvinura. 
Mitrhelliana. 


•Aranthopanax 

Alnus 

Alnus  serTutata 

Amclanehicr  canadcrii 
'Amorji ha  caiif-*cens. 

Amorpha  frulic<a»a. 

Aroma  arbutifolia. 
•Haecharia  halirmiolia. 
•Henxo.n  ir.uv.lr. 

Berberia  Thunbergii. 

Berberia  vulgaris, 

Berber  is   vulgaris  vi 
purpurea. 

BctuLa  naiui. 

Betttla  pumita. 
•Buddlcia  Davidii. 
*Bu<Jdlcia  Lindlcyana. 

Calycanthus  fcrtilis. 

Calyeanthua  floridua. 
•Calyeanthua  Occident  alia. 

Caragana  arboreseens. 
•Cnryopteris  incana. 
•Ccanothus  amcricanua- 

( ?ephalanthua  orndentalia. 

Cercia  canadensis. 

Chjenomclee  japonira. 

Clethra  alnifolia. 
•Colutca  artx: 
•Complomia 

I '  r n u.-  nil  i. 

Cornua  alba  var.  _ 

Cornus  altcrnifolia. 

C<«rnus  Amomum- 

Cornus  mas. 

Comus  rarcmosa. 

Cnmui  rugo»a, 

Cornus  s&nguinca. 

Cornus  stolomfera. 

Cornus  atoloniicra  va 
viramca. 
•Coronilla  Emcrus. 

Corylua  amcricana. 

Corylua  Avcllana  var 
purpurea. 

Corylua  Avrllana  var. 
a  to. 

Cutinus  Cugjogria. 
•Cotoneaatcr  acuminata. 
•Cotoneaatcr  ra 

Cratn-gua  Cru» 

Cratir-gua  Oxy» 
•Daphne  Meicreui-i. 

Deutxia  gracilis. 

Deutxia  Lcmoinei. 

Deutxia  erabra. 

Deutxia    wabra.    "Pride  of 
Roc  heater." 

D<-utxia  aeabra  var.  WatererL 

Di-rvilla  floribuniia. 

Di'Tvilla  floribunda  var.  grand- 
itlorm. 

Diervilla   hybrida,  "Eva 
Rathke." 

Diervilla  hybrida 
varicgato. 

Diervilla  Lnnirrrn. 

DirrA  paluatria. 

Eliragnus  nnguatifolia. 

Ehragnus  orgrntro. 

Elasagnus  tuuluflora. 

Ebragrjua  umbellala. 
•Evonymua  Hints. 

Kvonymus  amcricana. 

Evonymua  atropurpu 

Evonymua  Bungeana. 

Evonymua  ruropa-a, 

Evonymua  obovata. 
•Evonymua  radiranii. 
•Evonymua  radieana  var.  vr- 


•Itti  I 


•Exochorda  I 

Foraythia  inte. 

Furaytbia  auspenaiv 

Foraythia  viridisaima. 

Ilalimodendron  halodrndron. 

HamameJia  Virginians. 

Hibiscus  ayriarua,  in  variety. 

Hibiscus  syriacua  var.  Mee 
hanii. 
•Hippophae  rha 

H  yurangem 
grandiflora. 

Hydrangea  pan 

Hydrangea 
grand!  Aora! 
•Hydrangea  c 
•Hypericum  . 
•Ilex  decidua, 
•Ilex  aerrata. 
•Ilex  vrrticiltaU. 
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virginira. 
ria  japonira. 
•kerna  japomea 


Tamarix  gallica  i 
Ttimarix  hispida 
Tamarix  tetandr 


Indira, 
aestivalis. 


■egata. 
•Laburnum  anagyri 
•l^apedeia  birolor, 
•l^apedexa  Hicbnldii. 
Laguairum  amurenae. 
Liguatrum  Ibota  var.  Kegel- 
Lanum. 
•Ijgustrum  ovalifnlium. 
•lionircra  iragnintiMunui. 
I-onieera  involurrata. 
Lutucera  Ledebwurii. 
l.oniccra  Morrowii. 
IfOnieera  Kiiprcchtiana. 
Lonirrra  Standiahii. 
Lonirrra  talarira. 
Lunin  r :i 


Lonirrra    Utarica    var.  pu- 


ium  i 

l.ycium  halimifoliuni. 
•\lagnolia  Souli 
•Magnolia 
LenucL 
•Magnolia 


spcciosa. 
•Magnolia  slellata. 
Mahoma  Aquifolium. 
Philadelphia  coroniiriu.-. 
Philadelphua  coronariua  var. 

rlorc-plcno. 
Philadelphua  inodoru*. 
Philadelphua  bixua. 
Philadelphua  Leniuinei. 
Philadelphua  Lemaiiui  var. 

erect  Us. 
Philadelphua  pubeaecna. 

i  opulifoliua. 
opulifulius  var. 


Potentilla  fi 

Prunua  Amygdalua.  and 
variety. 

Ptclea  tnioliata. 
•Ithamnus  alnifolia. 

Hhamnua  carotiniana. 

Hhamnua  cathartica. 

Kharnnua  Frangula. 
•ilhodotypoa  kerrioi 

Khua  rAnadenaia. 

Rhua  copallina. 

Rhua  glabra. 

Rhua  glabra  var. 

Rhua  typhina. 

Rhua  typhina  va 

Ribea  aureum. 

Rib«a  Uordonianum. 

Ribea  aanguineum. 

Robinia  hiapida. 

Rubua  odoratua. 

Salix  discolor. 

Sahx  hum i In. 

Salix  penlandra. 

Salix  petiolaria. 

Salix  purpurea. 

Salix  roatrata. 

Salix  nerieea. 

Salix  triatia. 

Samburua  caruulenaia. 

Sajnbucua  nigra. 

Sambueus  nigra  var 

Sambucua  nigra  var. 

Samhucua  raeemoaa. 


Spiru  a  argula. 
Spria-a  BiTlardii. 
Spinra  Bumalda. 
Spiriea  BufnaUlc 

Waterer." 
Spira-a  Mentiesii 
Spira*a 
Spiraea 

pleno. 
Spirit*  aaliri  folia 
Spira-a  Thunbergii. 
Spirnta  Van  Houttei. 
Staphylea  eolchica. 
Staphylea  trifolia. 
•Stephandra  inesaa. 
Syringa  peraiea. 
Syringa  villoaa. 
Syringa  vulgaria,  in  variety. 
Sympnoricarpos  albua. 
S}'iiiphorimn>oa  orbiculatua. 
Tamarix  afrirana. 
Tamarix  gallica. 


Viburnum  acenf 


teUndra  purpu 
rolium. 


Vihurnum  molle. 

Viburnum  Opulua  var. 
Viburnum  tomentoaum. 
Viburnum  prunifolium. 
•V^itex  Agnua-caatua. 


3055.  Hydrant «a  paniculaU  yax, 


A  few  species  commonly  classt^l  as  woody  are  more 
herlmcrmiH  than  most  shruiw  and  lience  more  tender: 
top  should  lie  cut  to  the  ground  each  spring  and  treated 
more  as  hardy  perennials.  Among  these  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Buddlein  Davidii.  Lexprdeia  bieolor. 

Buddleia  Undleyana.  Stcphanandra  inciss. 

r»  ineana.  Vifx 


Coronlih 


Trailing  ami  climbing  vine*. 

•Actinidin  argutn.  Lonicera  Caprifolium. 

•Lomi-era  f 


•Akelua  quinata. 
•Aiapelopaia  het 


•Loniccra  japonira  var. 


Aristolochia  macrophylla. 
•Ariatolochia  tumentoaa. 
^Htgnonia  rapreolata. 

Canipaia  radieana 

Cclaatrua  orbiculatua. 

Celastrus  aeandena. 

C  lematis  Flammubi. 

Clematia  binugiiuna  var. 

Clenuitia  Jarkmanii.  IHenryi. 

Clematia  paniculate. 

Clematia  virginiana. 
•Evonymua  radieana. 
•Evonymua  radieana  var.vegeta. 

Furaytliia  auspenaa. 

Shrubs  suitable  for  hedges. 

Berber  a  Thiinbcrgi  . 

Berlwrui  vulgar b* 

Berberia    vulgaria   \ar.  ntro- 

purpuren. 
Deutfia  all  apecin.  Iiateil. 
Illa-agnua  mulliflura 
Foraythia  intermedia. 
Hibiacua  syriacua  in  variety, 
•llippophac  rluimnoiili-*. 
I. must  rum,  all  Iwt.-d  ap 

Shrubs  for  shady  jduces. 

Iterberis  Thunbergii. 

lirrberia  vulgaris. 

Berberia  vulgaria  var.  atro- 

purpurea. 
Ccanothua  amei 
Clrthra  alnifolia. 
Cornua,  all  species. 
Deutxia  grarilis. 
Deutxia  l^enioinei. 
Foraythia.  al'  specie 


•l^onicera  japonira  var.  Hal* 


Lonicera  Periclymonum 

belgica. 
l>onicera  aempervircns. 
Parthrnociaaua  quinqu 
Parthrnoriasua  quini^u 

var.  Engrlmannii. 
Parthrnoriasua  tncuapidata. 
•Periploea  gra-ra. 
Villa,  native  aperies. 
Wisteria  chinenais. 
Wisteria  magnifica. 


•Ixinicera  fragrantiaaima. 
I'hiladrlphua,  all  spectra  listed, 
Kibca  Gordonianutu. 
Ribea  aanguineum. 
Rhodotypoa  kernoidra. 
Shepherriia  argent-a. 
Spira-a  BiUardii. 
Siora-a  Van  Huuttei. 
Tamarix,  all  species  listed. 


Hydrangea  arhorearena. 
Hypericum  Moaeriunum. 
Uguslruni.  all  species. 
Lonicera  Periclynienum. 
Rhua  canadensis. 
Kihr*  aanguinea. 
Rubua  odoratua. 
Viburnum  aeerifolium. 
Viburnum  dentatum. 
Viburi 


Shrubs  irith  twigs  of  striking  color. 

Cornua  alha  var.  cerifera.  Eliragnus  argentea. 

Cornua  stolon. fern  var.  flavi- 
ramea. 

Kinds  irith  more  or  less  conspicuous  berries. 
i  Thunbergii. 
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Evonymua  Bungeaaa. 
Evonymua  radicaoa  var. 

vrgeia. 
Ilex  vertidllaU. 
Liguatrum  aiuurenae. 
Liguatrum  Ibota  var.  Rogeli- 

anum. 
•Liguatrum  ovalifoliom. 
I.nni«xn  I.cdebourii. 


Rhamnua  cathartica 
Khamnua  Frangula. 
Rhua  glabra. 
Rhua  typhtna. 
Sauiburua.  all  apecica 
Sorbua  arbutifoUa, 
.Sorbua  melanocarpa. 
Staphylca  trifolia. 
phoricarpoe  all 


H.  C.  Irish. 


jr  the  South. 

Owing  to  the  great  diversity  of  mil,  elevation,  and 
climatic  conditions  found  in  the  Mountain,  Piedmont, 
and  Coastal  khics  of  the  South,  it  is  impossible  to  make 
or  to  give  an  absolutely  accurate  list  of  deciduous  and 
broad-leaved  shrubs  and  climbers  adapted  to  the  three 
above-mentioned  tones.  The  planter  must,  therefore, 
make  due  allowances  for  local  conditions. 

1.  Piedmont  Zone  extends  from  the  Mountain  Zone  to 
the  Fall  Line,  which  follows  approximately  the  follow- 
ing cities:  Weldon  and  Italeigh,  North  Carolina.  Cam- 
den, and  Columbia,  South  Carolina;  Augusta,  Milledge- 
Macon,  and  Columbus,  Georgia;  Montgomery, 
;  Columbus  and  Holly  Springs,  Mississippi. 

Deciduous  ahrubt  for  the  Piedmont  Zone. 

Cohitea  arborracrna. 
(-'omptonia  anpln.il olia. 
Corn  us  alba. 

Cornua  alba  var.  Spaethii. 
Cocnta  Amomum. 
Corn  us  Max. 
Cornua  raeemoea. 
Com  via  rugosa. 
Cornua  aanguinca, 
Cornua  atolonifcra. 
Cornua  atolonifcra  var.  flavi- 

ramra. 
Coronilla  Emerua. 
Corylopaia  pauciflora. 
Corylua  ammrnm. 
Corylua  Avellana. 
Corylua  Avrllana  var.  laciniala. 
Corylua  maxima  var.  purpurea. 
Corylua  rnetrata. 
Cotuneaatcr  acutifolia. 
Cotoncaatcr  mulbflora. 


Acer  japorurum. 
.Eseulua  octandra. 
Amrlanehier  a  tn. purpurea 
Amrlanehier  canadenaia. 
Amelanebier  rotundifolia. 
Amorpba  caneacena. 
Amorpha  frutieoaa. 
Amorpha  glabra. 
Amorpba  tennrawrnaia. 
Aralia  rhinenaia  var. 


Aronia  arbutifolia 
Aronia  mrlanorarpa. 
Ainlra  arborcacena. 
Aaalea  gandavenaia. 
Aaalea  lutea. 
Aaalea  mollia. 
Aaalea  nudi  flora. 
Aaalea  pontica. 
Aaalea  Vaaeyi. 
Aaalra  viecoaa. 
Ilaecharw  haliraifotiav 
Henaoin  rati  vale, 
livrbrria  artaUta. 
Berberia  aaiatira. 
Hcrberia  canadenaia. 
Ilrrhcria  hrtrropoda. 
Berberia  Kieboldii. 
Berberia  ainenaia. 
Berberia  Thunbergii. 
Berberia  vulgana. 
Berberia  vulgaria  var.  atro- 

purpurea. 
Burkleya  diatirhophylla. 
Buddleia  Davidii. 
Buddleia  Davidii  var.  mag- 

nifiea. 
Buddleia  intermedia. 
Boddlria  japoniea. 
Buddleia  Lindlcyana. 
Buddleia  ofnnnalu. 
Cafnalpinia  Gillieaii. 
Callicarp*  americana- 
Callicarpa  purpurea. 
Calycanthua  frrtilia. 
Calycanthua  flnrida. 
Calycanthua  oecidcu- 

talia. 

( 'nragana  arborrarcna. 
Carngana  Chamlagu. 
Caryopteria  mrana. 
Caaaia  ruacrantha. 
Ceanothua  amcricanua. 
Ceanothua  hybridua 
Cephalanthua  oecidrn- 

talia. 
(Vrcia  rhinenaia, 
Cercia  Siliquaatrum. 
iTtrnomelea  japoniea. 
Chilopaia  aalicna. 
Clerodendron  triehoto- 


Cratirgua  i'barnopvrum. 
Cratu-gua  Oxyaran'tba. 
Cralipgua  uniflura. 
Cytiaua  prieeoi. 
Cytiaua  scopariua. 
l>aphne  Gcnkwa. 
Daphne  Sleaereum. 
Deutiia  grarilia. 
Deutiia  Lemoinei. 
Deutiia  roars. 
Deutiia  urabra. 

Deutiia  arabra  var.  candidia- 
aima, 

Deutiia  acabra  var.  flore-pleno 


Deutiia  acabra 

Rochester. 
Deutiia 

Diervilln  florida. 
DierviUa  hybrid*. 


var.  Pride  of 


Clethra  nliufolia. 


DierviUa -rivularia. 
Diervilla  aeaailifolia. 
Dirca  paluatria. 
Kliragnua  angustifedia. 
Ebragnua  or  gen  tea 
Ebeagnua  ruuHiflora. 
Elu/aguua  parvifolia. 
Ebragnua  umbcllata. 
Evonymua  alata- 
Evonymua  amerieana. 
Evonymua  Run«eana. 
Evonymua  eurupa'a. 
Evonymua  nana. 
Evonymua  patena. 
Exrx-horda  Korolkowii. 
Exorhorda  raecmoaa. 
Fontannua  Fortune!. 
Fontaneaia  phillyra^oidea. 
Foreatiera  acuminata, 
Forestiera  liguatrina. 
Foray thia  intermedia. 
Foray  thia  auapenaa. 
Foray  thia  auapenaa  var.  For- 


I'hiladrlphua  glnrin 
Pluladelpbua  [. 

onariua  var.  7) 
Philadclphua  hirautua. 
Philadelphia  inodorua. 
Philailelphua  laxua. 
Philadelphua  Lemoinei. 
Philudelphua  LewiaiL 
Philailelphua  pubencena. 


Foraythia  viridiaaima. 
Fothergilla  Ciardenii. 
Fothergilla  majrtr. 
Fothrrgilla  parviDora. 
Grniata  germanica. 
Genista  tinrtoria. 
Haliraodendron  halodendron 
Hnniamelia  virginiana. 
Hibiaeua  ayriaeua. 
Hippopbae  rhatnnoidea. 
Hydrangea  arboreaeena. 
Hydrangea  arbornaeena  var. 

aterilia. 
Hydrangea  Hortenaia, 
Hydrangea  paniculata. 
Hydrangea  paniculata  var. 

grandiBora, 
Hydrangea  pauurulata  var.  pra- 

cox. 

Hydrangea  queroifolia. 
Hydrangea  radiata. 
Hypericum  aureum. 
llyperieum  ealyrinum. 


1  lyp^ricum  i 
Hypericum  I 

ll>-penrum  Mneerianum. 
Hvperirum  nudiflorum. 
Hypericum  prolificum. 
Ilex  deridua. 
Ilex  vertieUlata. 
Indigofera  Gerardiana. 
Ilea  virginira. 
Jaaminum  frutirana. 
Jaaminum  humile. 
Jaaminum  nudiflorum. 
Jaaminum  officinale. 
Kerria  japoniea. 
Kerria  japoniea  var.  argiutco- 

vmriegata. 
Kerria  japoniea  var.  flc 
I  .hi."  t-i  ;<rn-:u  indira. 


Uguatrum  acuminatum. 
Liguatrum  amurense. 
Liguatrum  Ibota. 
Liguatrum  Ibota  var. 

tanum. 
Uguatrum  nvalifolium. 
Liguatrum  vulgarr. 
Lonicera  t>ella. 
Ixinicera  fragrantiaaima. 
Lonicera  Morroirii. 
I  --.ni.rrn  muarayienaia. 
Lonicera  pyrenaira. 
Lonicera  Ruprechtiana. 
Lonicera  apinoaa. 
Lonicera  StandishiL 
lonicera  tatarica, 
I/onieera  thibetica. 
Lonicera  Xyloateum. 
Meratia  pra>rox. 
Murhlenbeckia  i 
Myrira  Caroline 
Myriea  cerilera. 
Myrira  Gah». 
Myriraria  germaniea. 
Neviuaia  alabamenaia. 
Paliurua  Hpina-Chriati. 
Philailelphua.  Avalanche. 
Philadrlphua.  Mont  Blanc. 
Philailelphua  coronariua. 
'Philadelphua  coronariua  var 
fWr-plrno. 
Philailelphua  Falconeri. 
delphua  fluridua. 


Phyaoearpua  opulifoliua  var. 

aureua. 
Pieria  mariaiui. 
Poncirua  trifoliata. 
Potentilla  fruticoaa. 
Prunua  japoniea. 
Pmnua  maritima. 


oba. 

Punica  Granatum. 

Khamnua  eathartica. 

Khamnua  Frimgula. 

Rhttdodendron  canadenae. 

Rhodotypoa  kerrioidea. 

Rhua  canadenaia. 

Rhua  Mirhauxii. 

Ribra.  curvatum. 

RiIh-b  nigrujn. 

Ribea  aanguincum. 

Robinia  hiapida, 

Roaa  blanda. 

Rimw  earnlina. 

R«aa  rubiginoaa. 

Roaa  ruguaa. 

Ri»a  aetigera. 

Roaea.  Bourbon. 

Hoaea.  Brier  and  Penianc* 

Sweetbricra- 
Roaee.  Hybrid  Perpetual. 
Rosea,  Hybrid  Tea, 
Roaea.  Japanese. 
Roaea.  Monthly  or  China. 
Roaea.  Mima. 
Roaea.  Polyantha. 
Roaea.  Tea. 
Roamorinua  officinal ia. 
Itubua  laciniatua. 
Salix  diacolor. 
falvia  GreggiL 
Salvia  Greggii  var.  alba, 
r^partium  junceum. 
Spira'a  alba. 
Spiraa  albiflora. 
Spinea  nrguta. 
Spiraa  Billardii. 
Hpiraea    Billardii  var. 
pedunrulnta. 
Si  blanda. 
i  n  Bumalda. 
pa  cantonienaia. 
Spinea  cantonienaia 
Hpir»-a  Douglaaii. 
Spiraea  Fontena^*aii. 
Spinra  Fortunei  var. 

florena. 
Spinea  FYoebelii. 


Hpira'a  marrophylla. 

Spin,  a  nippomra. 

Spiraea  prunifolia. 

Spirxa  prunifolia  flore-pleno. 
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Npmra  tomentoaa. 
Spiraea  trilobate. 
Hpirn  Van  Moulted. 
Spiraea  virgimana. 
Staphyli-a  liumalda- 
Staphylea  rolchica. 
Staphylea  piunata. 
Siaphylea  triloba. 
Stcphanandra  inciaa. 
Strwartia  prntagyna. 
Styrax  ajucricana. 
Styrax  japonic*. 
Styrax  Obaaaia. 
Symphoricarpos  alhua. 
Symphoricarpos  mirrophyllua. 
^yrnphonrarpcw  ix  — • '— f  f* 
S^-rnphoriearpos  orbiculatua. 
Syringa  chinenaia. 
Syrir.ga  Joeikca. 


Syringa  villosa. 
Syringa  vulgaria 
Tamarii  gallic*. 
Tamarii  gallic*  var. 
Tamarix  juniprrina. 
Tamarix  odrasana. 
Tamarii  parviflora. 
Vaccinium  arborrum. 
Vaccinjum  rorymboauni. 
Viburnum  drntatum. 
Viburnum  dilatatum. 
Viburnum  Lanlana. 
Viburnujn  marrocephalum. 
Viburnum  macrocephaluin  var. 

atrrilc. 
Viburnum  nudum. 
Viburnum  Opulua. 
Viburnum  Opulua  var.  i 
Viburnum  Opulua  var.  i 
Vitcx  Agnus-castua. 
Vitcx  inciaa. 
Xanthorrhisa  apiifoha. 


Vines  for  the  Piedmont  Zone. 

Actinidia  arguta. 
Actinidia  ctin< — 
Actinidia  Koli 
Akrbia  lobata. 
Akrbia  quinata. 
Ampclopsia  arborea. 
Anligonon  leptopua. 
Aristolochia  macruphylla. 
Berchcruia  racemoaa. 
Hignunia  rapreolata. 
Canipsis  rhinensis. 
Campaia  hybrida. 
Carnpaia.  Mine.  G alien. 
Camps  is  radirans. 
(Vlantrua  orbiculatua. 
f 'lrmatia  apiifoha. 
Clematis  crisp*. 
Clematis  Flammula. 
Clcmatia  hybrida. 
Clcmatia  tcxenaia. 
Clematis  Viorna. 
Clcmatia  virginiana. 
Decumaria  barbara. 
Dioscorca  Batatas. 
I  LI-Tog-mui  rcflrxa. 
Kvonymua  radirans. 


var.  varic 


Kadsura  japonira. 

Lonierra  amerirana. 

Lonicera  rhinrnsis. 

Jxwirrra  nava. 

Lonicera  glaurescena. 

Lonicera  Heekrottii. 

lonicera  japonira. 

Lonicrra  japonira  var.  aurco- 

rcticulata. 
Lonirrra    Peridynirnum  var 

bclgira. 
Lonicrra  prolifera. 
Lonicera  sempervirens. 
Lonicera  Vilmorinii. 
Mcnispermum  ranadenae. 
Parthenocisaus  Henry  ana. 
Parthrnoriasua  quinqucfolia. 
Parthrnoriasua  quinqurfolia 

var.  Engrlmannii. 
Parlhi-nociasus  tncuapida  ta  var. 

Vritchii. 
I'aasiflnra  rnrulea. 
Pcriploca  gra-ca. 
Polygonum  haliUrhuanirum. 
Purraria  hirauta. 
Solan um  jasminoidee  var.  gran- 
dirWum. 


F.vonymua  radirans  var. 
Ficua  pumila. 
G'lsrnuum  srniprrvirrns- 
Oclarmium  sempervirens 

plena, 
llrdrrn  canadensis. 
Hcdera  helix. 
Hamulus  Lupulus. 
Hydrangea  petiolarU 


'  etrrgrcens  for 

Abclia  floriburula. 
Abclia  grandi flora. 
Arbutu*  Unedo. 
Ardiaia  crrnulata  v 
Auruba  japonira. 
Auruba  japonira 

macula  la. 
Aiatea  amcraa. 
Axalea  indira. 

A  hi  Ira  indira  Kaempferi  (Sar- 
gent's hybrida). 

Arnica  obtuaa. 

Bcrbcria  buxifolia. 

Berberis  Darwinii. 

Berberis  hakrrides. 

Berberis  ilinfolia. 

Berberis  Neubrrtii. 

Berbcria  Sargentian*. 

Bcrbcria  atenophylla. 

Buiua  japonira  var.  a  arcs 

Huxus  sempervirens. 

Buxu*  sempervirens  var.  I  land- 
arorthil. 

Buxua  sempervirens  var.  auf- 
frutiroea. 


Vitia  ralivalia. 
Vitia  cordiioba. 
Vitia  Labruaca. 
Vitia  rotundifolia. 
Wisteria  chinenaia. 
Wisteria  cliutensis  var 
Wisteria  chinenaia  f 
Wisteria  multijuga. 
Wisteria  speciosa. 

the  Piedmont  Zone. 

rotundifolia  var. 


Cotoneastcr  Simonsii. 
Cotoneaster  t  by  mi  folia. 
Daphne  Cneoriun. 
F.la-agnua  marrophylla. 
Kla*gnus  pungrns. 
I  Miragnus  pungrns  var.  Simoni. 
Kkragnus  variegata. 
F.riobotrya  japonira. 
Keeallonia  montevidrnaia. 


Kvonymua  japonira. 
Evunymus  japonira  var.  aureo- 

variegata. 
Evonymus  japonira  var.  micro- 

phylla. 
Fuchsia  corallina. 
Fuchsia  grarilia. 
Cardrnia  jasminoidra. 
Gardenia  Jaaminoides  var.  For- 

Gardrnia  j 


Calluna  vulgaris. 
Calluna  vulgaris  var. 
Camellia  japonira. 
Cleyara  ochnacca. 
Cdtnneaster  horisontalia. 
Cotoneaster  microphylla. 
Cotoneaster   microphylla  var. 


Cotoneaster  rotundifolia. 


Gaitlenia  jaaminoidra  var 

Vreitrhii. 
Ilex  Aquifotium. 
Ilex   Aquifolium   var.  au 

regiua. 

Ilex  Aquifolium  var.  (erox. 

Ilex  rrcnata. 

Ilrx  glabra. 

Ilex  Integra. 

Ilex  latifolia. 

Ilex  vomitoria. 


Illidum  anisatum. 
In.ru  rhinensis. 
Kalmia  angustifolia. 
Kalmia  latifoUa. 
Laurus  nobilia. 
Leiophyllum  buxifolium. 
Lcucotho*  Cateabsei. 
Leucothoe  populifolia. 
Ligustrum  roriaccuiu. 
Lisjuatrum  exrclsura  s 
Ligustrum  laponieum. 
I  jgustrum  lucidum. 
ligustrum  macrophylluin. 
Ligustrum  marginatum  aureum 
Ligustrum  m  palenac. 
Ligustrum  (juibouL 
Ligustrum 
Mahonia 
Mahonia  j 
Mahonia 


PieriaX 


Pirria  japonica. 
Pittoaporum  Tobira. 
Pruuus  rurfiliniana. 
Prunus  Laurorrrasua  var  schip- 


Michelia  (us rata. 
Myrtus  conin 
Nandina  don 
Nerium. 
Oiiuanthua  Aqutfohum. 
Osnianthua  fragrans. 
Osmanthua  Kortunci. 
Pernettya  murronata. 
Prrnettya  speruiaa. 

I  angustifoha. 


Raphiolepsis  indira. 

litoxlodetidroa  arboc  

Rhododendron  arbutifolium. 
Khodcxlrndron  i 
Rhoilodendron  c 

bridum. 
Rhododendron  maxin.. 

Rhoilodrndron  myrtifo  

Rhododendron  ponticum. 
Rhododendron  nunrtatum. 
Skiniriiia  janonica. 
Thea  ainctxaa. 
Veronica  Travcraii. 
Viburnum  odorattasimum. 
Viburnum  suaprnsum 
Viburnum  Tinua. 
Vucca  litamentrsMi. 
Yu 


Vucca  glorioaa. 
Yucca  Triculcana. 


Barberia  Thunbetgii. 


2.  Cotutal  Zone  extends  from  the  Fall  line,  as  out- 
lined under  the  Piedmont  Zone,  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  but  exclusive  of  that  part  of  Florida 
southof  a  lme  drawn  across  the  state  to  St.  Augustine 

Deciduous  shrubs  for  the  Coastal  Zone. 

Acacia  Farneaiana.  Cornua  Amomum. 

Acanthopanax  pcnlaphyltua.  Cornua  aanguinea. 

A'.*<  ulus  octandra.  Coronilla  Emerus. 

.Earulua  Pavia.  Corylua  amerirana. 

Amrlanrbier  rotundifolia.  Cotoneastcr  multiHora. 


Amur]) ha  canracrna. 
Amorpha  frutiroaa. 
Aronia  i  " 


Coluneaster  race 
Deutaia  rosea. 
Deutxia  Ix-moinri 


Azalea  nodi  flora. 
Aialea  viaeoaa. 
Bcrbcria  arista t a. 
Bcrbcria  sinensis, 
lirrberia  Thunbergii. 


Deutsia  scabra  var. 


vulgaria. 
vulgaris  var. 


purpu 
BuddWa  Davidii. 
BuddlriaOavidiivar.i 
Huddleia  intermedia. 
Buddleia  japonica. 
ltuddleia  Lindleyana. 
Buddleia  officinalis, 
t'lrsatpinia  l'illeaii. 
Callirarpa  amerirana. 
Callirarpa  purpurea. 
Calyranthua  fertile. 
Calyranthua  Bnrida. 
C'alycanthua  i 
Caryuptcria  Incana 
Cassia  macrantha. 
Ceanothua  ameriranua. 
Cranothus  bybridua. 
(  Vphalanthus  occidentatis. 
( 'erns  japonira, 
Cercia  Siliquaatrum. 
Charnomelea  japonira. 
Chilopaia  sahgnn. 
Clrrodendron  triel 
Clcthra  alnifolia. 
Cornua  alba. 


Deutaia  scabra,  Pride  of 

Rochester. 
Deutsia  SieboUliana. 
Diervilla  flonda. 
Diervilla  hybrida. 
Dirra  paluatria, 


a  us  angustifo 
a  us  multiflori 


illiflora 
Kliragnus  parvifnlut. 
Ela'agnua  uml»-llata. 
Eiythrina  Crista-galli. 
Kvonymua  alata. 
Kvonymus  americana. 
Evonymus  eurofia-a. 
Evonymus  nana. 
Kvonymua  patens. 
Exorhorda  Korolkovrii. 
Kxnrhorda  ranrmuaa. 
Fonlaneaia  Kortunci. 
Fontaneaia  phillyraMiiilea. 
Forsythia  intermedia. 
Foraythia  suapensa. 
Forsythia  auapenaa  var. 

tunci. 
Furaythia  viridiasima. 
Halimodendron  h»lo,iendr, 
llamanielw  virginiaoa. 
Hibiscus  syriacus. 
Hipnufihat  rhaninuides 
Hydrangea  arboreacena. 
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Hydrmuctn  artMjri-*rt*n* 

a  ten  ha. 
Hydrnnjtin  Hortenaia. 
H> ilran«T**a  qurrrifolia. 
Hyptrr irum  caJyrinurn. 
Hypericum  driuuflorum. 


Hypericum  slooieratum. 

i  lobocarpum. 


Hyptwum 


Ilex  decidu* 
Ilex  vcrtuillata. 
Imlm. i'.th  Gerard 
I  tea  vtrginii  a. 
Jaaminum  fruticana 
Jaaminum  humile. 
JMiuinum  nudiflorum. 


Kcrria  japonic*. 
Kcrria  japonica  var,  argcntco- 

vartcgsta. 
Kerna  japonica  var.  flore-pleno. 
Lageratnrmia  indica. 
IjOaprdeaa  bicolor. 
I/capedeia  Sieboldii. 
I.iguMrum  acuminatum. 
Lmuntmm  aniurenae. 
Liguatmm  I  hot*. 
Liguatmin   Ibnta  var.  Rfgvi- 

ianuni. 
I.iguntruin  ovalifulium. 
I.iguatrum  vulgare. 
Lomrcra  bella. 
Lonicer*  fragr.intiaaima. 
Ixmieera  grarilipea. 
)»niccra  Morrow n 
1/onirrra  Ituprrchtiana. 
Louirera  Standuhu. 
U.nirera  tatanra. 
I.vnum  halimifolium. 
Meratta  pra-cox. 
Mynea  carnltncnais. 
Myriea  cerifcra. 
Myncaria  gcrinamea. 
Nrviuaia  alabamenaia. 
Paliunw  Spinn-Chriati. 
Philadelphia  eoronarius. 
Philadelphia    rarwinui  var. 

flore-plcuo. 
Philadelphia  crandiflorua  icor- 

onariiia  var.  I. 
Philadelphia  inndorua. 
Philadelphia  pubeweua. 
Philadclphua  laiua. 
Philadelphia*  [.*  ti.riinn 
Philadelphia  Lcwiaii. 
Philadelphua  pubcacena. 
Philadelphia.  Avalanche. 
Philadelphia.  Moot  Blanc. 
Phynocarpua  <  . 
Ponciru*  trifoliat*. 
Poiciiulla  frutiouaa. 
Prunus  japonira. 
!*runu»  murium*. 
Pruma  pumila. 
Prumu  triloba. 
Pumra  granalum. 
Khsnmua  rat  hurt ica. 
Rhodotypoa  kcrrioidea, 
i  canadcnaia. 


Vine*  for  the  Coaxtal  Zone. 

Akebi*  quinata. 
Akchia  lobnta 
Ampelopau  arborca. 
Ampelopau   hetcrophylla  vir. 

rlegana. 
Antigonon  leptopua 
Bcrrherroa  raccmoai.. 
Bignonia  enprcotata. 
Campata  rhinruaia. 
Campeia  hybrid*. 
Campsia,  Mmc.  Gi 
Canipau  radirans. 
Cletuata  criapa. 
Clcmatia  Flaniinula. 
Clcmatia  paniculata 
Clemati*  texenaia. 
Decuinaria  barliara. 
Diowcurea  Batata* 
Klicngnua  rcflrxa. 
Evonymu*  raclirana. 
Evonymua  radjenns  var.  varie- 

_«2 
Fieua  . 
(irlwmium 

tMMottw 

pleno. 
Hedcra  canarieiuta. 
Hedera  helix, 
Jaanunun.  primulinum. 


Rhua  Michauiii 

Ribes  rurvatum. 

Kobtma  hiapida. 

Koemarinua  ofhcinalia. 

Itowt  Carolina. 

Itora  rujii m. 

Kusa  wtiKfra. 

Rosea,  Bourbon. 

Roam,    Brier    and  Penzance 

Nirtvtbnrra. 
Rows.  Hybrid  Perpetual. 
Roan.  Hybrid  Tea. 
Hi  won,  Japanoc. 
Rosea,  Monthlv  or  China. 
Roan.  Polyaiitha. 
Roaea.  Tea. 
Hubua  laciniatua. 
Salix  in. arm. 
Salix  aericea 
Salvia  Grrggii. 
Salvia   Greggii  var 

alba. 

Samburua  canadenaia 
Sambucus  nigra. 
Sambucu*  nigra  var. 

lariniata 
Spartium  junoeuni. 
Spira-m  albiflora. 


Vitia  cordifolia. 
Vitts  rotundifolia. 
Wtateria  rhincnaia. 
Wwteri* 


chiiK-nju  var.  alba. 


Wiateria 
pleno. 
Wiatcna  multijuga. 
W  uteris  apceioaa. 


Broad-leaved  evergreen*  for  the  Coastal  Zone. 


Abeha  Boribunda. 
Abclia  grandillnra. 
Arbutua  Unrdo. 
Ardiaia  crenulata  var. 
Aialoa  iojoiu. 
Aaalea  Indies. 
Aialca  obtuaa- 


rubra. 


Ilex  Integra. 
Ilex  latifolia. 
Ilex  voraitoria. 
Illicium  aniaatum. 
Ixora  chineruia. 
Kalmia  latifolia. 
Laurua  nobilia. 


iSpinra  arguta. 
Spira-k  Hillar, 


ardii. 
Spirx*a  blantla. 
Spirsra  Bumalda. 
Spiraea  cantonenaia. 
rApirara  cantonrnaia 
flnre-pleno- 
piru  a  I>»UKlaini. 
i  Foi 
Fo 
armperflo 
Spinra  Froebebi. 
."pirn -a  japonica. 
Sf)ira-a  niacrophylU. 
Spiror*  prunifolia. 
Spines  p  r  u  n  i  f  o  I  i « 

flore-pleno. 
Spirca  rrvirrarciM. 
Spinea  Thunbercu. 
Spiraa  Van  llouttei. 
Htefiluuiandra  inciaa. 
Stemartia  pentagyua. 
St>Tax  aniericana. 
Styrax  japonica. 
Syntphcincnrpoa  microphyllua, 
Symphoricarpoa  orbiculatiu. 
S>Tinga  chinenaia. 
Hyringa  pekinenaia. 
*j>'ringa  perniea. 
Tamarix  gaUicn. 
Tatnarix  galbra  var.  Indira. 
Tamani  luniperina. 
Tamarix  niapida  var.  mtivalia. 
Tamarix  odemtina. 
Tamarix  parviflora. 
Viburnum  inacrocephalura. 
Viburnum  nudum. 
Viburnum  Opiihu  var.  aterilc. 
Vitex  / 
Vitex  I 


A  Cheiokec 


llerbcria  buxifolia. 
B<-rl>eria  I>arwinii. 
Berljeria  llicifoUa. 
Berberia  Neubortii. 


Ka.Liura  japoni 
I/onicera 


Buxus  i 
Buxua  i 

worthii. 
Buxus  aempcrvirena  var. 

(nitieofta. 
Calliatemun  lanccolatu*. 
Camellia  japonic  n. 
Cleyera  ochnarea. 
Cotoneaater  horiiontalia. 
Cotoneaater  micrnphyll 
Cotoneaiter  micrnphy 

glnnalu. 
Cotoneaater  rotundifolia. 
Cotoneaater   rotundifolia  var. 

lanata. 
Cotoneaater  Simon»ii. 
Cotoneaater  tbymifolia. 
KUeagnua  maeropbylla. 
Klu-agnua  pungrna. 

i  var.  Simoni. 


auf- 


micropbyiln  var. 


,  is  the  South. 


I^'iophvllurn  buxifoltun 
I-eucot/i'  V  Catcabci. 
I^ucothoe  populifolia. 
I^ueothne  racemoan. 
Liguatrum  eicelmiin 
Liguntruin  lapooirunu 
l-igiutnim  loeidum. 
I.iguntnim  marruplivllua 
IjKU»tmin  marginatum 

aureum. 
Ligiutrum  nepalen^e. 
IjgiJitrum  Quihoui. 
I.ifruNtmm  unriw. 
Miihotua  Aquifolium. 
Mghonla  japonica. 
Michelia  fuarata. 
Myrtun  Mmmuni). 
N  amlina  «lou.wto'a. 
N'-riui:L. 

Otmanthua  Aquifolium. 
Oamanthua  Fortunei. 
I  Nmantliua  frajxraiu. 


l.oniwra  (lava. 
I^Miieera  gLauee»rrna. 
Ixmieera  Heekrottn. 
Lonieera  japonica. 
Ixmicera  japonica  var.  aureo- 

reticulata. 
Lonieera    Periclymenum  var. 


Ixinicera  prohfera. 

Ixinieera  Vilmorinii. 
Parthrnnruaua  Henryana. 
Part  hen.  K-im.ua  quinquefulia. 
ParthenociaauD  quinqueiolia 

var.  Kngetmannii. 
Part  hennetaaua  trii 

Witch 
Paul  flora  mniha 
Periploi 
Polygonum 
Pueraria  hirauta 
PyToategia  venu»t». 
•Solanum  jaaminoidea  var, 

iliflomm. 
Trachelnapermum 
Vitia  uitivalia. 


Eriobotrya  japonica. 
Kjwalloma  virgata. 
Kvnllonia  monlevit 
F.vonymua  japonica. 
Evonymua  japonica  var.  aureo- 

variegata. 
Kvonyrom  japonica  var.  micro- 

phyllo. 
Fuelaia  corallina, 
Fuchaia  graeilia. 
Gardenia  Jaaminoidea. 
Gardenia  taaminoidea  var.  For- 

tuniana. 
Gardenia  jaj 

caru 
Gardenia  jat 

Veitehii. 
Ileai 


Pernettya  muci 
Perntttya  apecioaa. 
PhillyTea  anguntifolia. 
I'hitlyrra  decora, 
l'hotuiui  acrrulat*. 
Pi"ri»  Moribund*. 
Pieria  japonica. 
Pittoaporum  Tobira. 
Prunua  carnltDiana. 
Prunun  ljiuroccraau*. 
Prunua  I-aurocrra»u«  var. 


Bchipkaenaia. 
unus  luaitamra 


Pyracanth*  i 
I'yracnntha 

laodii. 
Raphioletnb)  irnlira 
1  hea  flincnuH. 
Viburnum  odriratiaainium. 
Viburnum  auapenaum. 
Viburnum  Tinua. 
Yucca  aloifotia 
Yucca  Qlamenttaia 

^c-tean,. 


3.  Mountain  or  I'pprr  Z- 
nliovr  Hnrper's  Ferry,  M 
Wiiiriton-8jilcm,  Morganton 
Camlina;  S|>arUml)urg  and  Pendleton,  .South  Carolina; 


nr  includes  all  that  territory 
rylaiid;  Roanoke,  Virginia; 

Nc 


and  Rutherftinitoii 


irth 
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Gainesville  and  Cartereville,  Georgia;  Hunteville, 
Alalmma;  Murfreeslwro,  Tenneswee,  and  thence  north 
to  the  Kentucky  line. 

Deciduous  shrubs  for  the  Mountain  or  Upper  Zone 


Aranlhopanax  pcntaphyUua. 
A'-rr  iaponii  a. 
.Eaculua  octandra. 
,£aculua  Pavia. 
Amelanchier  atropurpurea. 
Amelanrhier  canadensis. 
Amelanchier  rotundifolia. 
Amorpha  eancacena. 
Amorpha  fruticoaa. 
Amorpha  glabra. 
Amorpha  tennraaecnaia. 
Aralia   chineuaia  var. 

achurica. 
Amnia  arbutifolia. 
Aronia  mrUuiocarpa. 
A  -  ■  .  rum  hypericoidea. 
Baccharia  halimifoba. 
Brnxoin  a?ativala. 


Brrlieria  ranadenaia. 
Berberia  heicropoda. 
Berberia  Hieboldii. 
Berberia  aancnaia. 
Berberia  Thunlwrgii. 
Berberia  vulgarta. 
Berberia  vulgaris  var.  atro- 

purpun-a. 
Bucklrya  diatirhophylla. 
BuddleiaDavidiivar. — 


Suddlria  japonica. 
Buddlria  Lindleyana. 
Callicarpa  amencana. 
Calltrarpa  purpurea. 
Calyranthua  fcftilia. 

C'll]>  ratlthua  H'  -T  I  la. 

CalycaDtbua  oceidcntalia. 
Carsgana  arborcarcna. 
Caragana  Cbamlagu. 
Ceanothua  anieriranua. 
Ceanothua  Fcndlcri. 
Ceanothua  hybrid  ua. 
CrphaJanthua  occii" 
Ccrcia  ehincnai*. 
Ccrcia  Siliquaairum. 
Charaomelea  japonica. 
Chilopaia  aaligna. 
Clcrodrndron  trichnto.-v.um, 
Clrthra  alnilolia. 
Col  u  tea  arboresrena. 
Comptonia  aaplcnifolia. 
Cornua  alba. 

Cornua  alba  var.  Spaethii. 
Cor  mm  Amomum. 
Cornua  maa. 
Cornua  raeemoaa. 
Cornua  rugoea. 
Cornua  aanguinca- 
Corona  atolonifera. 
Cornua  atolonifera 


Corooilla  Emcrua. 
Corylopaia  pauriHura. 
Corylua  amerieana. 
Cory lua  Avellana. 
Corylua  Avellana  var.  laciniata. 
Corylua  maxima  var.  purpurea, 
'  i  rostra t&. 

'  acutifolia. 
•  multiflnra. 

 ater  raremiflora. 

Crata-gua  rorrinra. 
CraLa-gua  Oxyaeantha. 
Crata-cua  Phapaopyrum. 
Cytiaua  prarcox, 
Cytiaua  aeopariua. 
Daphne  NfeiereuR 

and  rubra. 
Daphne  Grnkwa. 
Drutlia  gracilis. 
Dcutxia  Lrmoinri. 
Drutlia  roaea. 
Deutxia  aeabra. 
Deutxia  aeabra  var. 


Dcutxia  aeabra  var 
Drutxia  aeabra. 

Koeheatcr. 
Deutxia  Sieboldiana. 
Diervilla  florida. 
Diervilla  hybrida. 
Diervilla  rivularia. 
Diervilla  M-sailifolia. 
Direa  paluatria. 


pton*. 

Wide 


r'liragnua  angustifolia. 
Ehragnua  argentea. 
Elieagnua  multiflum. 
Klrragnua  parvifolia. 
K.hragnua  umbcllata. 
Evonymua  alata. 
Evonytnua  amerieana. 
Evonymua  Buogeaiia. 
Evonytnua  curopiea. 
Kvonymua  Maackii. 
Evonymua  nana. 
Evonymua  patrna. 
Exoehorda  Korolkowii. 
Kxocborda  raeemoaa. 
Fontanraia  Fort  unci. 
Fontaneaia  phillyriroidea. 
Foreatirra  acuminata. 
For<-etiera  liguatrina. 
Foreythia  intermedia. 
Foraythia  auaprnaa, 
Foraythia  auaprnaa  var.  For- 
tunei. 
Foraythia  viridiaadma. 
Fothrrgilla  Gardenii. 
l'Vitherxilla  major. 
Fothergilla  parviflora. 
Ceniata  germanira. 
Genista  tinrtorta. 
Hatimodrndron  halodmdron. 
Hamamclia  virginnina. 
Hibiaeua  ayriarua. 
Hippophae  rhamnoidea. 
Hnlodiacua  discolor. 
Hydrangea  arboreacena. 
Hydrangea  arborrarcna  var. 

ateriha. 
Hydrangea  Hortenaia. 
gea  paniculata. 


panieulata  var. 


Hydrangea  qurrrifolia. 
Hydrangea  rudiata. 
Hyperirum  aureum. 
Hypericum  ralyeinum. 
Hypericum  denaiflorum. 
Hyperirum  glomeratum. 
Hyp*'rirum  lohorarpum. 
Hypericum  Moarrianum. 
Hyperirum  nudifl 
Hypericum  prolifi 
llrx  deeidua. 
Ilex  vertieilUta. 
Indigofera  Geri 
I  tea  virginira. 
Jaaminum  frutieans. 
Jaaminum  huniilr. 
Jaaminum  nudiflorum. 
Jaaminum  officinale. 
Kerria  japonica. 
Kerria  japonica  var.  argenteo- 


flnrn-pleno. 
i  iridic*. 


Kerria  jap 
1  -aacrstrtr 

I  aajlllll 
I^apedexa  Sirboldii. 
I^ucothne  raeeninaa. 
LrucrMhor  reeurva. 
Liguatrum  acuminatum. 
I.iguatrum  amurenac. 
Liguatrum  Ibota. 
Liguatrum  Ibota  var.  Hegel- 
ian urn. 
liguatrum  ovalifolium. 
Liguatrum  vulgare. 
I  .on  ir  era  bell  a. 
Lonierra  (ragrantiaainu. 
Lonirera  gracilipea. 
Lonicera  Morrowii. 
Ixjnieera  mu^rayienaia. 
Lonierra  pyrenaiea. 
I^jnirera  Rupreehtiana. 
Lonicera  apinoaa. 
Lonirera  Standiahii. 
Ixinircra  tatariea. 
Lonicera  thibetira. 
Lonierra  Xyloateuni. 
Lycium  vulgare. 
Lvonia  tigujtrina. 
Mi  run-Ma  pibanu 
Meratia  proprox. 
Muchlenbeckia  com  pie  xa 
Myrica  carolincnaia. 


;  K  i  mill' 
,  %.  ,, 

i  luteun 


Myriea  eerifera, 

Myrira  Gale. 
Myriearia  germaniea. 
Neviuaia  atabameoata. 
Paburua  Spina-Chriati. 
I'hiladelphua  caronariua. 
Philadelphua  caronariua  var. 

flore-pleno. 
Philadelphua  Faleonrri. 
Philadelphua  flnridua. 
Philadelphua  gloriuaua. 
Plubuielphua  grandiSorua  (car- 
onariua var.  1. 
Philadelphua  hireutus. 
Philadelphua  inodorua. 
Plubuielphua  Utxua. 
PluUdelphua  Lemfiinei. 
Philadelphua  Lewiaii. 
Philadelphua  pubrarena. 
Phibulelphua.  Avalanche. 
Philadelphua.  Mont  Blanc. 
Fhotiuaa  villoaa. 
Phyaocarpua  opulifoliua. 
Phyaocarpua  opulifoliua  var. 

aurrua. 
Pieria  raariana. 
Poncirua  triioliata. 
Potentilla  fmticoaa. 
Prunus  Beaaeyi. 
Prunua  in  ran  a. 
Pruoua  japonica. 
Prunua  maritima. 
Prunua  pumila. 
Prunua  triloba. 
Punira  Granatum. 
Hhamnua  rathartica. 
Rhamnua  Franguia. 
Hhododendron  arboreaoena. 
lUiialndendran  < 
Rhododendron  i 
Rhododendron  I 
Rhododendron  luteum. 
Rhododendron  nudiflorum. 
Rhododendron  pontirum. 
Rhododendron  Vaaeyi. 
Rhmiodendron  viaeoaiirn, 
Rhodotypos  kerrioidea. 
Hhua  ranadrn.ua. 
Hhua  Mirhauxn. 
Ribea  aureum. 
Ribra  curvatum. 
Hibee  Cynoabatii. 
Ribiw  glandubvum. 
Ribea  flordonianum. 
Ribra  nigrum. 
Ribea  rotundifolium. 
Ribra  aanguinrum. 
Robinia  I 
Roaa  i 
Roaa  bli 
Roaa  Carolina. 
Roaa  rubiginoaa. 
Roaa  ruguaa. 
Itooa  aetigera. 
Roaea,  Bourbon. 
Rosea,  Brier  and  Penxance. 

8weetbriera 
Hoara,  Hybrid  Perpetual. 
Roaea.  Hybrid  Tea. 
Roaea.  Japan  ear. 
Hoara.  Monthly  o 
Koaca.  Mow. 
Roaea.  Polya 
Roaea.  Tea. 
Rosmarinus  officio 
Rubua  laciniatua. 
Rubua  odoratua. 
Rubua  parviflorua. 
Rubua  roavflorua. 
Sain  diacolor. 
Sain  humilia. 
Salix  incana. 
Halix  lucida. 
Salix  nerieea. 
Salix  triatia. 
Sambueua  ranadenaia. 
Sambucua  nigra. 
Sambueua  nigra  var.  laeiniata. 
Sambucua  pubena. 
Shepherdia  argrntea. 


Spira-a  albillora. 

Spirieti  argil ta. 

Spirtra  betblehemenaia  var. 

rubra. 
Spirn«  Billardii. 
Spinen  Billardii  var.  longi- 

rjedunculata. 
Spirsa  blanda. 
Spirira  Bumalda. 


8pira*«  rantonrnaia. 
Spirrra  eantouenaia 

pleno. 
Spiral  crenata. 
Spirra  Douglacii. 
Hpiru-a  exinna- 
Spirua  Fontenayaii. 
Spirj'a  Furtune. 
flnrena 

.  Frorbrlii. 


japonica. 
U-nneana 


Spirva  macrophylla. 
Hpincm  Margarita'. 
Spirira  Menxiraii. 
Spira-a  nipponira. 
Spira-a  prunifolia. 
Spira  a  prunifoba  florr-pleno. 
Spira-a  Sehinalieckii. 
Spira-a  'I  liunbergii. 
Spira'a  trilnbata. 
Spira  a  Van  Houttei. 
Spira-a  revireaeena. 
Spira*a  a>Ting:eflora, 
Bpinra  tomentoaa. 
Spira-a  virginiana. 
Sfaphylea  Bumalda. 
Staphylra  colrhirs, 
Staphylra  pinnata. 
Staphylra  trifolia. 
Stephanandra  inrtaa. 
Ktrphanandra  Tanaks. 
8trwartia  pentagyna. 
Stewartia  Pai-udo-Camellia. 
Kt>Tax  < 

i 

Styrax  t  

i  albua. 

i  mirrophyllua. 
i  oecideiitalia. 


Syringa  ehinenaia. 
Syringa  Joaikea. 
Hyringa  pekinenaio. 
Syringa  peraica. 
Syringa  villoaa. 
Syringa  vulgaria. 


SyTinita  vulgarU, 
Tamarix  gallira. 


named  aorta 


Tamarix 

Tamarix  ju 
Tamarix  Udesaana. 
Tamarix  parviflora. 
I  lex  ruropa'ua. 
I 'lex  lianiui. 

Vacrinium  corvmboaum. 
Varrioium  pallidum. 
Vacrinium  pennaylvanicum. 
Viburnum  an-rifnlium. 
Viburnum  alnifolium. 
Viburnum  raaainoidea. 
Viburnum  dentatum. 
Viburnum  dilatatum. 
Viburnum  I jintana. 
Viburnum  maeroeephalura. 
Viburnum  niacrooeplialum  var. 

atrrile. 
Viburnum  nudum. 


Vines  for  the  Mountain 

Artinidia  arguta. 
Aetimilia  Kolomitka. 


Akebia  quinata. 
Amprlnpaia  arborea. 
Ampelopaia  eordata 


nail  uiu. 

Viburnum  Opulua  var.  sterile 
Viburnum  Sirboldii. 
Viburnum  tumenttiaurn. 

plenum. 
Vitrx  Agnua-caatua. 
Vitex  ineiaa. 


Ampelopaia  hetrrophylla. 
Amprlo)Mua  heterophylla  var 

elrgaiia. 
Ariatolochia  macrophylla. 
lierehemia  raeemoaa. 
Bignonia  caprenlata. 
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Brunnirhia  nrrhoa*  la  some- 
what shrubby, tendril-climb- 
ing plant  native  in  rastcrn 
United  States;  allied  to 
Polygonella). 

Campsis  rhmciuia. 

Campsis  hybrid*. 

Campaia,  Mmr.  Gi 

Cainraua  radir-ana. 

Celastrus  orbiculatus. 

Celastrus  acandena. 

Clrmatia  apiifolia. 

Clrmatia  rnspa. 

Clematis  Flammul*. 

Clematia  hybrids. 

Clrmatia  montana. 

Clrmatia  orirntalis 


'Irmatis  Virginian*, 
Clrmatia  VitaJba. 
Derumaria  harbara. 
Klirngnu*  reflex*. 
Evonymua 
Evonymua 

Kvnnymus  radii 
Gelsrroium  am 
Hedtfa  hrlix. 
Ilumulua  Lupulus. 
Hydrangea  petiolari*. 
Lonicrra  ameiicana. 


Lonicrra  chinensis. 
Lonicera  etruaca. 
I.onicern  flava. 
Lonicrra  glaureacena. 
,  Herkrottii. 
I  japonic  a. 
japonic*  var.  sure 
rrticulata. 
tanicnr*  Peridymenum  v»r. 
'  jca. 

j  prolifera. 
Lonirera  serupervirena. 
Lonicera  Vilmorinii. 
Mrmspcrmum  ranadrnar. 
Parlhenociasua  quinquefnlia. 
Parthenocisaus  quinqueiolia 

var. 
Parthrno 

Vritchii. 
Pi-riploc*  j. 
Polygonum  eilinode. 
Purraria  hirsul*. 
Vitia  a-elivalia. 
Vitia  cordifolia. 
Vitia  Lsbruscn. 
Vitia  rotundifolia. 
Wiateria  chinensis. 
Wiatrria  chinenaia  var.  alba. 
Wiateria  chinenaia  I 
Wuteria  multijuga 
Wiateria  specioaa. 


Broad-leaved  everartena  for  the  Mountain  Zone. 


Abelia  gra  ndi  flora. 
Andromeda  polifotia. 
Arctnst*phyloa  Uva-ursi. 
Aiali-a  aniccna. 
Aaaira  indica  (hardy  sorts). 
Axalea  Indira  Kaemplen  i  Sar- 
gent's hybrida). 
Axalea  obtusa. 
Berberia  hakenidca. 
Berberia  ilialolia. 
Berberia  Nr 
Berberia  f 

Buius  japonica  var.  aurca. 
Buxua  aempervirena. 
Buxua  aempervirena  var.  Hand- 
worthii. 

Burns  aempervirena  var.  auffru- 

ticoaa. 
Calluna  vulgaris. 
Calluna  vulgaris  var.  atba. 
Chamoilaphnr  ralyculata. 
Cotoneaater  horiiontalia. 
Cotoneaater  mirrophylla. 
Cotoneaater  rnirrophylla  var. 

glacialis. 
Cotoneaater  rotundifolia. 
Cotoneaater  rotundifolia  var. 

lanata. 
Cotoneaater  Simonsii 
f  Cotoneaater  thymif  nha. 
Dap  Imp  fJlagayana. 
I>aphnr  Cneorum. 


Hex  crenata. 
Ilex  glabra. 
Ilex  vomitoria. 
Kali  ma  a  rut  u.iti  folia. 
Kalmia  glauca. 
Kalmia  latifolia. 
Leiciphyllum  buxifoliura. 
Loiophyllum  buxifolium 

proatratum. 
Leurothoe  Catrebtei. 
Lcurotho*  populifolia. 
Liguatrum  eoriaeeum. 
Liguatrum  iaponicum. 
Liguatrum  iucidum. 
I-iguatrum  marrophyUum. 
Liguatrum  nrpalrnae. 
Liguatrum  Quihoui. 
Ligustrum  ainenae. 
Mahonia  Aquifolium. 
M  ah  no  i  a  japonica. 
Mahnnia  pinnata. 
Mahonia  rrpena. 
Nandina  dornealira. 
Oamanthua  Aquifolium. 
Oamanthua  Fortunri. 
Phtllyraa  anguatif  olia. 
P  hilly  re*  decora. 
Photinia  serrulata. 
Picrie  floribunda. 
Pieria  japonica. 
Prunua  Laurorernsus. 
Prunua 


Ktragnua  variegata. 
Ephedra  distarhya. 
Erica  carne*. 
Erica  strict*. 
Erica  Tetralix. 
Eric*  vagans. 
Evonymua  japonic*. 
Evooymua  japonic*  var. 

variegata. 
Evonymua  japonic*  var. 

phylJs. 
Evonymua  patens. 
Ilex  Aquifolium. 
Ilex  Aquifolium  var. 

regina. 
Ilex  Aquifnlii 
Ilex  Aquifoln 

ri« 


var.  L»- 


Pyracantha  i 
Pyracantha 

tandii. 

Rhododendron  arboreum. 
Rhododendron  arbutifolium. 
Rhododendron  eatawbiense. 
Rhododendron  eatawbiense  var. 

hybridum. 
RhodiKlrndron  maximum. 
Rhododendron  myrtifolium. 
Rhododendron  punclatum. 
Rhododendron  pon 
Rhododendron  Will 
Skimmi*  japonic*. 
Veronica  Traveraii. 
Yucca  filamento**. 
Yucca  i 
Yu 
Yu 

L.  A. 


Ornamental  shrubs  for  California. 

No  pretensions  have  been  made  in  compiling  the  fol- 
lowing list  to  include  every  plant  of  desirable  orna- 
mental characteristics  that  will  grow  in  California. 
Many  exotics  arc  being  continually  introduced,  some  of 
which  have  proved  highly  satisfactory,  while  others 
little  known.   The  effort  has  been  rather  to  clas 


under  various  subheads  those  shrubs  which  are  undoubt- 
edly suited  for  the  purpose  indicated  and  which  have 
proved  themselves  well  adapted  to  the  various  sections 
of  the  state. 

Many  of  the  deciduous  ornamental  plants  commonly 
employed  in  the  eastern  United  States  for  landscape 
planting  have  purposely  been  omitted,  as  they  fail  to 
produce  the  same  wonderful  spring-flower  effects  under 
the  different  climatic  conditions  of  California.  Only 
such  deciduous  shrubs  as  bloom  freely  and  seem  to  have 
become  more  or  lists  adapted  to  the  drier  climate  of  this 
state  are  included. 

Because  of  the  great  variety  of  climatic  and  soil  con- 
ditions throughout  the  state,  it  has  become  necessary 
to  think  of  it  as  divided  into  three  general  regions, — the 
interior  valleys,  the  San  Francisco  Bay  district,  and 
that  part  of  southern  California  in  the  vicinity  of  the 


Those  kinds  marked  with  a  dagger  (f)  will  thrive 
only  in  southern  California;  those  with  a  star  (•)  will 
grow  in  the  South  and  as  far  north  on  the  coast  as  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  region,  while  such  kinds  as  have 
no  abbreviation  attached  will  probably  grow  in  all  the 
cultivated  areas  of  the  state,  including  the  large  interior 
valleys.  With  one  exception,  the  shrubs  in  the  lists  arc 
arranged  in  the  order  of  their  desirability  for  the  pur- 
poses described  by  the  subhead.  By  cross-reference, 
the  lists  should  prove  helpful  in  selecting  species  of 
certain  characteristics  for  given  climatic  and  cultural 
conditions  to  produce  the  results  desired. 

Group  I.  Shrubs  which  are  more  or  less  resistant  to  con- 

'byfuUr 


While  the  larger  number  of  these  shrubs  will  produce 
the  best  results  in  half-shade,  or  even  in  full  sun  if 
given  sufficient  water,  they  are  more  or  less  tolerant  to 
conditions  existing  under  live  oak  trees,  in  courts,  or  on 
the  north  sides  of  buildings. 


Vacrinium  oval  urn  (3  feet). 
•Tree  ferns  in  variety  (6  to  10  fast). 

Aueuba  japonica  (4  feet). 
*Coprnama  Raueri  (6  feet). 

Kvonyrou*  in  variety  (6  to  8  feet). 

Fataia  japonic*  (6  feet). 

Mahonia  in  variety  (4  feet). 

Sollya  hetcrophyUa  (3  feet). 
fAaystasia  bella  (3  feet). 

Hypericum  calyeinuni  (1  foot). 

Liguatrum  in  variety  (6  to  10  feet). 

Oamanthua  in  variety  (3  to  10  feet). 

Buxua  aempervirena  (2  to  8  feet). 
•Abutilon  striatum  (H  feel). 

Abelia  arandiftora  (6  feet). 

Axalea  indica  (4  feet). 

Hydrangea  Hortenaia  (5  feet). 

Nandina  domestic*  (0  fret). 

Berberi*  Darwinii  (5  feeti. 
•Trarhelospcrmura  jasminoidas  (3  feet). 

Jaaminum  humile  (6  feet). 
'Fuchsia  in  variety  (0  feet). 

Myrtus  communis  (3  to  5  feet). 
•Myrtua  ttgni  (4  feet). 

Kugrnia  apiculata  (8  feet). 
•Pbiladelphua  mexicanus  (5  feet). 

Cotoneaater  horiiontalia  (2  to  3  f 
•Reinwardtia  trigyna  (3  feet). 

Deciduous. 

flymphoricarpoa  raremoaua  (3  feet). 
Rjbea  speciosum  (3  feel). 
Aisle*  ainenae  (3  feet) 
Kerria  japonic*  1 6  feet). 
Cbscnomclr*  japonica  (fl  fret). 

Group  I!.  Shruba  which  thrive  most  succeesfuUy  in  half- 
shad*:  in  California. 

Many  plants  will  produce  the  best  results  in  full  sun 
if  favorable  moisture  conditions  can  be  maintained 
throughout  the  summer,  but  the  amount  of  sun  expo- 
sure that  plants  in  this  list  will  withstand  depend*  largely 
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on  the  section  of  tin-  state  in  which  they  arc  located 
and  on  the  amount  of  water  they  receive.  Because  of 
neglect  aided  by  the  long  dry  season,  they  often  do 
better,  however,  in  half-«hade  where  the  soil  does  not 
dry  out  so  rapidly. 

Evergreen. 


Group  HI.    Shrubs  which  JArw  moat  tuccesaJuUy  in 


than  Cali- 


Daphne  odor*  (3  feet). 
Erica  in  variety  (2  to  fi  feet). 
•Oopruatua  Bauert  (0  feet). 
*Phtladelphua  rnexicanua  (5  feet). 
Abclui  CTandiflnra  (fi  feet). 
Sollya  ncterophyll*  (3  feet) 
•Fuchsia  in 


Aaara 


variety  (0  feet  I. 
>hyUa  (8  feet). 

(5  feet 


Many  plants,  native  of  countries 
fornia,  require  warm  moist  situations. 

Evergreen . 

Araeia  in  variety  (5  to  30  feet  i. 
tAcocanlhcra  sprrtahilia  (0  feet), 
tliauhinia  in  variety  (8  to  10  feet). 
Berberia  Darwirui  (0  to  8  feet  >. 
tBuuvardia  Humboldtii  (6  feet). 
•HuddUna  Davidii  var.  Veitrhiana  (6  to  8  feet). 
•Cantua  butifnlia  (8  feet), 
•fariasa  aramlillura  it  feet). 

i  in  variety  It  to  10  feet  i 
I  (6  feet). 


talia  (2  to  3  feet), 
in  variety 

(8  feet). 
Hypericum  cajyrinum 
•    (1  foot). 

Hypericum  Moteria- 

num  13  feet). 
Matooia  in  variety  (4 

feet). 

Fauia    japonica  (fi 

feet). 

•Abulilan  Btriatutn  (8 
feet). 

Tracbeloapermum  jas- 
minoidea  (3  feel) 
Aucuba  japonica  4 

feet). 

Nandina  domestic*  (fi 
feet  I. 

Eecallonia    rubra  (0 

feet). 

Piltoaporum  Tobir* 

(12  feet). 
Pittneporum  hetcro- 

pbyllum  :3  feet ). 
tCuphea  in  variety  <2 

feet). 

TCIerodendron   in  va- 
riety Ifi  feet). 
Buius  in  variety  (2  to 
8  feel). 
•Cwtruni    in  variety 

(8  feet). 
Cornua  capitata   ( 10 
feet). 

As&lca  in  variety  <4 
feeO. 

Rhododendron  in  va- 
riety <5  feet). 
Oanuuithue  in  variety 

(3  to  10  feet). 
Micbelia  fuacata  IS  feet). 
Pvmcantha  crenulat*  (6  feet). 
Viburnum  Tinua  var.  lueidum  (10  feet), 
(iorryu  elliptic*  (8  feet), 
Arbutus  .Vfcniicsii  (25  fi 


rtua  Ugni 
Ilex  Aquifolium  (6  to  10  feet). 
Maytenu*  Boaria  (10  to  20  feet). 
•Hcbutropiuni  in  variety  <4  feet). 
*  Plumbago  capensia  (4  feet). 
•Statice  in  variety  (2  feet). 
Choriscma  ilicifnUum  (5  feet). 
Ternstrarnua  japonica  (8  feet). 
tAayatasia  bell*  (3  feet). 
•Tibouchina  aplendena  (5  f ect ). 
*Jacobinia  in  variety  (3  feet). 
tStrohilanthrs  Dyenanua  (5  feet), 
mia  retuaa  (3  feet), 
nereifoli*  (8  feet), 
ua  major  (4  feet  I. 
i"  in  variety  (6  to  10  feet). 
Lauroceraaua  (8  to  10  feet). 

Deciduous. 

Cha-nomelee  japonica  (A  feet). 

Diervilla  in  variety  (8  feet). 

Kerria  japonica  (0  feet). 

Deutfia  in  variety  (4  feet). 

Berberia  Tbunbergji  (3  feet). 

Pa*onin  aufirulicoaa  (3  feet). 

Rhododendron.  Hinodigiri  (3  feet). 

Rhododendron  ainenae  (3  feet). 

Ribea  in  variety  (8  to  8  feet). 

Philadelphia  in  variety  (0  feet). 

Mm  Van  lloultei  (4  feet). 

Spiral,  rantonienaia  <5  feet). 

Viburnum  Opulua  var.  alerile  (8  feet  ). 

Viburnum  tonicntnaum  var.  plica*  um  (6  feet). 

Pyrin**  in  variety  (6  to  10  feet ). 

Magnolia  in  variety  (6  to  10  feet). 


Cistua  in  variety  (2  to  4  feet ). 

Cotoneaater  in  variety  (2  to  8  feet  i. 

Cytiaua  in  variety  (0  to  8  feet). 
•Dioamn  cricoide*  (4  feet). 
tDombeya  natalcnaia  (10  to  12  feet). 
♦  Doiiibcya  apcrtabilia  (8  to  10  feet). 
•Durant*  Plumieri  (6  to  8  feet). 

Eacallonia  montcvidensis  (8  fret). 

Eacallonia  pulverulcnta  (8  to  10  feet). 

Eacallonia  roaca  (8  feet). 

Eugenia  apiculata  (8  feetl. 
tEugcnia  jan.bolans.  (10  to  15  feet). 
•Eugenia  myrtifolia  (10  to  15  feet). 
tEugenia  uniflura  «1  to  8  feel). 
tEuphorbia  pulcherrima  (0  to  8  feet ). 

Keijoa  Hellowiana  (8  feet). 
•Genista  monoaperm*  (6  to  8  feet  I. 
•Jlreville*  Thclcmanniana  (4  feet). 
•Ilardcnbergia  nionopbylbv  (5  feet), 
tffibiai-ua  hetcrophyllus  (8  feet), 
tilibiacus  Roaa-aincnaia  (8  to  10  feet). 
Tlorhroma  in  variety  (8  to  10  feel). 

Jaaminum  bumile  (0  feet). 
*Lantana  in  variety  (4  to  6  feet). 

Eeptoapermuni  scoparium  var.  Chspmannii  (8  feet), 

I-cptoepcrmum  acoparium  var.  Nichollii  (4  to  8  feet). 

Leptoapermum  acoparium  var.  bullatum  (4  feet). 

Ix'ptoapermum  uvvicatum  <t>  to  10  feel). 

Lonicera  nitida  (4  to  0  feet). 
*Malvaviacua  mollis  (6  feet). 

Melaleuca  in  variety  (A  to  10  feet). 

Metroaideroa  lurida  (fi  feet). 

Metrtaideroe  robuata  (8  feet). 

Myrtua  communis  (3  t>  5  feet). 

Neriuni  Oleander  (8  to  10  feet). 
tO*er*  pulchella  (2  to  4  feet ). 

Photima  aermlata  (10  to  12  feet). 

Piiiirle*  ferrugine*  (4  to  6  feet). 

Pittoaporum  etutenioidea  (10  to  15  feet). 
•Pittnapnrum  rhnmbifolium  (10  to  15  feet). 

Pittoapuruiu  tcnuifolium  (10  to  15  feet). 
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•Httosporum  undulatum  (10  to  15  feet). 
•Pittoapnrum  viriihflorum  (8  to  10  feet). 

Polynala  Dal  mums  ua  1 3  to  I  feet). 

Frunus  luaitanica  (8  feet ). 
•Piidium  Cattlcianum  (3  to  6  feet). 

Pyracanthn  anfustifolia  (6  feet). 

Pyraeanl  h:i  coccinca  (0  to  8  feel ). 

tuulluja  Su[Mjn»rui  (10  to  IS  feet), 
aphiolepia  indie*  (6  to  8  fret). 
Haphiolcpi*  urn  bells  ta  (4  to  0  feet). 
•Rhodochiia  Honda  (0  feet). 
tSalvia  Srasei  (6  feet). 
•Sparroannia  aJricana  (8  feet). 
Spartium  junceum  (8  to  8  feet). 
tSpha-raleea  umbellata  (8  feet). 
•Snlnnum  itantonnetii  (6  feet). 
•Htreptosoleti  Jameaonii  (3  to  6  feet). 
•Teeoma  capensis  (8  feet  ). 
tTeeoma  Siuithii  (6  to  8  feet). 
ITithonia  diversifolia  (8  to  10  feet). 
Veronica  in  variety  (2  to  6  feet). 
Viburnum  auspejuum  (8  feet ). 
*Wi£iitidia  ourucaaana  (8  to  10  feetj. 

Group  IV.  Shrubs  resistant  to  soil  and  climatic  condi- 
tions along  the  California  scacoatt. 

The  plants  in  thin  list  arc  fairly  resistant  to  the  effects 
of  strong  prevailing  winds  and  thrive  in  drv  sandv  sods 
containing  more  or  leas  salt  and  are  therefore  valuable 
for  windbreaks  and  shelter  plantings.  In  general,  the 
the  foliage  and  the  more  willowy  or  wire-like  the 
s,  the  more  easily  do  they  withstand  the  trying 
conditions.  A  noticeable  exception  is  some  few  kinds 
of  hardy  palms  which  thrive  under  such  conditions 
because  of  the  stiff  character  of  their  leaves  and  stems. 

Evergreen. 

Cuprcssus  maeroearpa  f  10  to  20  feet). 
Tamarix  in  variety  IS  feet). 
Myrira  calif..-        (8  to  10  feet). 
Acacia  lunicif olia  (8  to  10  feet ). 
•Atriplex  Brrweri  It!  feet ). 
Casuarina  in  variety  (10  to  25  feet). 
•Coprnama  Itaurri  (8  feet). 
Khua  intearifolU  (0  feet). 
I-er.t«»permum  in  variety  (6  to  10  feet). 
Melaleuca  in  variety  (0  to  10  feel). 
Callistrnion  in  variety  (4  to  8  feet). 
Myoporum  hrtum  [S  to  12  feet  I. 
Veronica  in  variety  (2  to  6  feel I. 
•Anthyllia  Barha-Jovia  (4  to  6  feet). 
Juniperua  in  variety   1  to  8  feet), 
t'lei  curopan*  (0  feet). 
Khamnus  cahfornica  (8  to  10  feet). 
Ccanothu*  thyrsiflorus  (6  to  10  feet). 
Acacia  melanoxylon  (10  to  25  feet). 
Acacia  Farneaiana  (10  to  12  feet). 
Acacia  arniata  (6  to  8  feet ). 
Cnronitla  glauca  (4  to  0  feet). 
I'ltt^poriiKt  cra*si(olium    1"  t/0  1*  m  t  t- 
Pittosporuni  pjullyniuidea  (10  to  1.*  feet). 
Pitlosporuni  Tobira  18  to  10  feet). 
Eaeallonia  rubra  (0  fret). 
I  lodonirn  in  variety   8  f.  ,-t  •. 
Spartium  junceum  (6  to  8  feet ). 


Lvonthamniu  ftonbubdua  var.  i 

M»ilicaK<>  arborea  lli  fret). 

Cvtiaua  in  variety  (0  to  8  feet ). 

Mrtrosideros  tomcntoss  (ft  to  12  feet). 

Phillyrr*  latifolia  (10  feet). 

Pnlyirala  Dalrnauiana  (3  to  5  feet). 

Maytenus  Boaria  (10  to  20  fret). 

Hakea  in  variety  (8  to  10  feet  ). 

I.ycium  chinrnsr  (fi  feet ). 

Ccratoni*  Siliq.ua  (8  to  12  feel). 

Kla-anniui  punaetis  (6  feet). 

Artemiaia  arboresecna  (0  feet). 
•Statice  in  variety  (1  foot  I. 
•Fious  macrophylla  (10  to  20  feet). 
•Kchium  in  variety  (4  to  6  feel). 


(15  toJOfeeO. 


Palms. 


Chairurrops  humilia  (0  feet). 
Photnix  ranarirnaia  (15  feet). 
Pbcrnit  dart  y  lifer*  (20  feet ). 
Traeriycarpuii  exrelau*  (20  feet). 
Sabal  Palmetto  (12  fret). 
Krylhca  arinata  (15  feet). 

(tonia  filifera  (20  fret), 
.cdulis  (15  feet). 


Group  V.  Shrubs  resistant  to  heat,  drought,  an 

In  some  semi-arid  sections  of  California,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  plants  that  will  grow  more  or  less  success- 


fully under  conditions  of  severe  heat,  drought,  and 
neglect.  Plants  in  this  list  are  especially  useful  in  those 
situations  where  no  attention  can  be  given  after  the 
plant  is  once  established. 

Evergreen. 

Caauarina  in  variety  (10  to  25  feet). 
Acacia  in  variety  (5  to  20  feet). 
•Atriplex  Bremen  «)  feet). 
Pittosporum  phillyraxiidea  (10  to  15  feet). 
Olea  ruroptra  (10  to  15  feet). 
Pittuaporuni  craasifolium  (10  to  15  feet). 
Trtatania  conferta  (10  to  20  feet). 
Phoiinia  arbutifoli*  (8  to  10  feet). 
Spartium  junceum  (8  to  8  feet). 
Rhammw  califoroica  (8  to  10  feel). 
Ceanothua  in  variety  (6  to  10  fret). 
Cytisua  in  variety  (6  to  8  feet). 
Hakea  in  variety  (8  to  10  feet). 
Lisustrum  in  variety  (8  to  10  feet). 
Callistcmon  in  variety  (4  to  8  feel ). 
Melaleucas  in  variety  (6  to  10  feet). 
Curtua  in  variety  (2  to  4  feet). 
Albixaia  lophantha  (10  feet). 
Parkinaonia  aruleata  (8  to  10  feet ). 
Xeriutn  Oleander  (8  lo  10  feel). 
Myoporum  urtum  (8  to  12  fret), 
llaphiolcpis  umbellata  (4  to  0  feet  >. 
Carpentcria  caliturmca  (6  to  8  del). 
Ceraloma  Sili<|ua  (8  to  12  feet). 
Evooymus  japonic*  (0  to  8  feet). 
Arbutus  t'nedo  (8  feet). 
Cassia  tomentosa  (8  fret). 
Cassia  artcmisioidc*  (4  feet), 
■•eptospi-rmum  in  variety  (6  to  10  feet). 
•Aitotiia  fiexuosa  (8  to  10  feet ). 
*Calotbamnua  quadrifidus  (5  feet). 
Kura*-nus  pungctw  (8  feet ). 
Itorrmrya  Coultrri  (8  feet). 
•Buddlcta  in  variety  (8  to  8  feet). 
CoroniUa  glauca  (4  lo  0  feet). 
Dodorura  cunrata  <<i  to 8  feet). 
Dodoruea  visensa  (8  feet  L 
•Kchium  in  variety  it  to  6  feet). 
Phillyren  latifnlui  (10  feet). 
Mctr'oatderoa  tomentoaa  <tt  to  12  feet), 
aviscus  mollis  18  feet), 
i  ilicifolia  var.  intr«rifnlia  (10  to  12  fret), 
.rnliniana  lit)  to  12  feet). 
Pyracanlha  crenulala  (0  lo  8  feet). 

Deciduous. 

Tamarix  parviflora  (8  to  8  feet  i. 
Tamarix  hispida  var.  aestivalis  (6  to  8  feet). 
Chjenonielea  japonica  (6  fret). 
Punica  Uranstum  16  feet). 

Berberis  vulgaris  var.  atrnpurpurra  (fi  to  8  feet). 
Rvonymua  ruropa-a  IS  (ret J. 

Prunua  ceraaifera  var.  atropurpurea  (10  to  12  feetl. 

Group  17.  Shrubs  which  are  especially  free-flowering. 

Many  species  of  ornamental  shrubs  are  particu- 
larly free-flowering  in  California,  while  others  possess 
several  flowering  periods  throughout  the  year.  Because 
of  their  tendency  to  bloom  in  the  fall  and  winter 
seasons,  they  are  especially  useful  in  the  more  inten- 
sively developed  gardens  where  all-the-year-round 
effects  are  desired. 

Evergreen. 

Choisya  ternnta  (8  feet). 
•Centrum  elesuns  (0  feet). 

Veronica  in  variety  (2  to  0  feet). 

Puly«ala  Oalrnaisiana  (3  to  5  feet). 
•Urrvillea  Thrlemanniana  (4  feet). 
•Hhodorhita  florida  (8  feet). 
•Ijintana  in  variety  (4  to  6  feet). 
•Fuchsia  in  variety  (8  feet). 

SoUya  hrterophylla  (3  feetl. 

Berberis  Darwinii  (8  to  8  fret). 

Kscsllonia  rubra  1 4  to  8  frrt). 
•Streptosolen  Jamesonii  (3  lo  6  feet). 

Spurt mrn  junceum  (fi  to  8  feet). 

Abatis  jtrandiflora  (8  feet), 
tfleterocenlron  roseum  (1  foot). 
Hienista  monosperma  (8  to  8  feet). 

IWclra  ferrmpnea  (4  lo  6  feet). 
tBouvardia  Humboldtii  (I  feetl. 

('u.tu»  lauatulrrun  var.  rnaculatua  (2  to  4 

Statice  in  variety  (1  foot). 
•Anthylba  Barba-Jovi.  (4  to  6  fret), 
•tleinwardlia  triapna  (3  feet). 
•Inchroma  in  variety  (8  lo  10  feel). 

Rscalloma  pulver ulrnta  (8  to  10  feet 
•Jacobinia  pautiflura  (2  feel). 
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ntlius  nervoau*  i2  IceO. 
C>ti»u»  racrmoau*  (2  to  3  fart  I. 
•DuratHa  Plumieri  (6  to  S  fact). 
CoroDilla  glauca  ^4  to^fert). 

•Malvaviacua  molli*  (6  feet). 
tCuphra  in  variety  (2  fart). 
*Ptuladelphua  mexicanus  (5  fret). 
•Tibouehina  aplendciia  (5  feet). 

Eacatlorua  roar*  (6  feet). 
•Ccetrum  aurantiacum  (8  to  8  fort). 

Erica  mrdttcrranca  (3  fret). 

Erica  mrlanthcr*  (3  fert). 
•Pluinbagn  rnpcnaia  (4  fert). 
•Traebeloeperrnutu  jaaminoidea  |3  feet). 

Caaaia  tomcntosa  (8  feet  I. 
•Kugrrua  myrtifolia  (10  to  15  fact). 
tHiburua  in  variety  (8  to  10  fret). 
•Teeonia  eapenaia  (8  feet). 
•Saainaona  galrgifolia  var.  albiflora  (6  feet). 
•CeJothwnnua  quad ri fid ui  (5  feet  I. 

Group  VII.  Shrubs  bearing  ornamental  fruits  and  berries. 

The  berried  and  fruit-bearing  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  classes  of 
decorative  plants.  Not  only  do  they  produce  a  flower 
display  throughout  the  spring  and  summer  months  but 
also  add  flashes  of  color  for  long  periods  in  the  fall  and 
winter  by  their  clusters  of  bright  berries  or  fruits.  Only 
those  kinds  bearing  persistent  fruit  and  of  a  color 
contrasting  well  with  green  foliage  arc  acceptable  in 
California.  Such  deciduous  berried  shrubs  as  have 
proved  themselves  adaptable  are  included  in  the  list. 

Those  producing  berried  effects. 

Pyracantha  coecinea  (0  to  8  feet). 

Pyracanth*  craiulata  16  foot ). 

Pyracantha.  anguatifolia  (8  fert). 

Cotonranli-r  Franchctil  (4  to  tt  fert). 

Colon  Plater  Dielaiana  (4  to  0  fert ). 

Cotooeaater  horiiontalia  (2  to  3  fret). 

Cotooeaater  pannoaa  (8  to  8  feet  I. 

Cotonraatcr  acuminata  (6  to  8  fert). 

Cotonnuter  buufolia  (2  to  3  feet). 

Cotooeaater  microphylla  12  to  3  feet). 

Cotooeaater  frigida  18  to  10  feet). 

I'hotinia  arbutifotia  (8  to  10  feet). 
•Myrtua  I'gru  (4  fert). 
•Duranta  Plumirri  (6  to  8  fret). 

Berberia  Darwinii  (6  to  8  fret ). 

Ilex  Aquifolium  (8  to  10  feet). 
•Cratrum  rlrgana  (8  fert). 
•Ceatrum  aurantiarum  ( 6  to  8  fret ). 
•Pittoaporum  rhotnbifolium  (10  to  15  f 
•Pittoaporum  viridiflorum  (10  fert). 

Arbutua  Menxicau  (10  to  20  fert). 

Lycium  chinrnar  (6  fert ). 

Rhamnu*  ralifnniica  (8  to  10  feet). 

Rhamnua  rrocra  (4  fert ). 

Nandina  domestic*  (6  feet). 

Deciduous. 

Etiragnua  umbellaU  (10  feet). 

aibua  i  J  toot), 
i  rordata  IW  tart), 
i  Tnunbergii  13  fret). 
Horbus  Auruparia  '10  to  15  fret). 
Hymphoricarpoa  vulgaris  (3  fret). 
Bamburua  rncrmoaa  (10  feet). 

Those  producing  fruit  effects. 
Arbutua  Cncdo  (8  fert). 
•Euecnia  myrtifolia  (10  to  15  feet) 
tEugrnia  uniflora  (6  to  8  feet). 
Cornua  capita ta  (10  fret). 
•Paidium  in  variety  (4  to  8  fret). 

*  »-  :  :~v  (4  foet). 

i  gO  to  12  feet). 

Deciduous. 


Evonymu*  ruropira  (8  to  8  feet). 
Evonymua  alata  (fl  to  8  fret ). 
Hi  bra  apecioaum  (4  fret). 
Punic*  Granatum  (6  fret). 
J knapyroa  in  variety  (8  to  8  feet). 
Koaa  rugoaa  (3  fertl. 

cniea  (0  fert). 
.  II0t»  12  fret) 


lished  group  of  desirable  species  that  lend  themselves 
more  easily  to  training  of  this  kind.  Those  listed  below 
are  used  extensively  for  hedges  and  have  been  found  to 
adapt  themselves  readily  to  the  severe  system  of  trim- 
ming and  to  produce  the  dense  and  compact  form 


Lot*  edgings  or  boxings  (6  to  18  inches). 

Berberia  Darwinii. 

Rutua  armpervirrna  var. 
*Euitenia  niyrtifolia. 

Lomcera  mtida. 

Veronica  buiifolia. 

Myrtua  rommunia  v 

Myrtua  I'gni. 

Evonymua  japonic* 

Veronica  Traveraii. 

Veronica  carnca. 

Cotonraatrr  micrciphyllu. 

Erica  meditrrranra. 
•Dioama  erieoidea. 
•Jacobinia  pauciflora. 

Ciatua  ladanifrrua  var.  roaculatu*. 

SmaU  hedges  (2  to  6  feet). 

Berberia  Darwinii. 
•Kugcnia  mvrtifolia. 
Eugenia  apirulata. 
Buzua  aempervirene. 
Taxua  barest*. 
Looicera  nitida. 
Oamanthua  Aquifolium  var. 
Prunua  ilicifoba. 
Pittoaporum  trouil 
Pittoaporum  eugeni 
Myrtua  communia. 
Eacallom*  rubra. 
•Atriplri  Brrwrri. 
•GreviUea  Thclemanniana. 
Liguatrum  aineiwc. 
Ijguatrum  nvalifolium. 
Chniaya  ti-rnata. 
Pyracantha  c 
•Abcria  eaflra, 
Erica  in  variety. 
Elsragnu*  pungrna. 
PjTacantha  anguatifolia. 
Veronica  drcuaaata. 
Veronica  imperial!*. 
Veronica  elliptic*. 
PSmele*  farrugin 


Lrptoapermum  I 

Evonymua  japoi 

Acacia  longifolia. 

Acacia  armata. 

Cranuthua  apinoaua. 
•Paidiuni  Cattleianum. 
*Lantana.  dwarf  hybrid*. 

High  hedges  {6  to  12  feet). 

Pittoaporum  tenuifolium. 
Pittoaporum  eugeniindr*. 
*Pit  t <wpnrum  unaulatum. 
Plttoapnrurii  craaaifolium. 
Prunua  ilirifolia  var.  integrifoha. 
Lia-uatrum  ovalifolium. 
Ijguatrum  japonicum. 
Prunua  Carolinian*. 
Eacalloiua  pulverulent*. 
Cupraaua  marrocarpa. 
Hakca  auaveotcna. 
llakea  aalign*. 
Acacia  longifoli*. 
Ac*ci*  melanoiylotL 
Acacia  retlnodea. 
Acacia  verticillata. 
Pyracantha  corrinc 


Group  IX.  Shrubs  for 


(California). 


Group  VIII.  Shrubs  for  hedges  (California). 

habit  mav  tie  used  ar, 
,  a  fairly  well-estab- 


Many  shrubs  of  a 

There  is, 


There  are  often  banks  and  slopes  where  a  lawn  would 
be  too  expensive  to  maintain  and  unless  covered  with 
green  foliage  would  remain  unsightly.  Other  situations, 
especially  under  and  between  trees  and  large  shrubs, 
would  be  materially  improved  if  the  ground-surface 
were  covered  with  woody  vines  and  trailing  shrubs.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  prune  out  the  leader  or  upright 
stem  of  many  of  these  shrubs  to  encourage  their  spread- 
ing or  horizontal  growth. 

Junlprrua  rhinenaia  var  prorumbrns  (jHeet ). 
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Soltys  heterophy lis  (3  feet >. 
Hypericum  ealycmum  (1  fool). 
Hypericum  MoseriAnum  (3  fort  I. 
•Philadrlphus  mexiranus  fS  feel) 
•Trachelusperrniim  jasminoidea  (3  test). 
tCuphca  nurropetnla  (3  feet). 
•Cuphe*  ignea  (5  feel). 
Olianthua  punireus  (3  to  6  feet). 
•Strrptcmnlen  Jameeomi  (3  to  6  feet). 
•Plumbago  rnpensia  (4  feet). 
Myrtus  oornniunii  (3  to  5  feet). 
Cotonesster  microphylla  (2  to  3  feet). 
Cotoneuter  horiiontuhs  (2  to  3  feel ). 
•Coprnsm*  Raucri  (0  feet). 
Evonymu*  radieana  (2  feet). 
Fuehaia  Rircsrtonii  (8  feet). 
U-pt.*peritiutii  hrvigatum  (6  to  10  feet). 
*Tccoma  rapenaia  (8  fret). 
•Rrinwardtia  trigyna  (4  feet). 
•Capparw  spinous  (3  feet), 
•^wainaona  galntifolia  var.  albiflora  (0  feet). 
Teuerium  fruUcana  (6  feet). 
Coronills  glauca  (4  to  8  feet). 
Melaleuca  decuaaats  (5  fret). 
Ciatua  ladaniferua  vsr.  marulat  us  (2  to  4  feet '. 
Evonymua  isponira  vsr.  viridi-varicgats  (4  feet). 
I^ntana  Sellowiann  (4  feet). 
•I-antana  Camara  (4  to  6  feet). 
Choriiems  ilicifoliuni  (5  feet). 
•Melutnthua  major  (4  feet). 
•Buddleia  rnadagancarieniiia  (6  to  10  feet ). 
Jaaminum  humile  (8  feet). 
•Solatium  Rantonnetii  18  feet). 
Artemisia  arborescena  (5  feet). 
Prnlatemon  rordifolius  (5  feet). 
•Hcliotropium  in  .ariety  (3  feet). 

(3  feet). 


feet). 

Group  X.  Shrubs  for  quick  effect*  (California). 

Many  shrubs  are  of  rapid  growth  and  if  given  heat 
and  moisture  will  produce  wry  quick  effects.  They  are, 
therefore,  especially  suitable  for  screens,  barriers,  and 
mature  effects  in  recently  created  gardens. 

Myoporum  la-turn  (S  to  12  feet). 

Alhixxia  lophanlhs  (10  feet). 

l<cptospermum  Uevignturo  (6  to  10  feet). 

Acacia  in  variety  (5  to  20  feet). 

Melaleuca  in  variety  (6  to  10  feet). 

Spartium  junceum  (8  to  8  feet  I. 

Caauarina  in  variety  (10  to  25  feet). 
tTithonis  diveraifolia  (8  to  10  feet). 
•Wigandia  raracaaana  18  to  10  feet). 
•Ijiutans  in  vsriety  (4  to  0  feet). 

Cy tiaua  in  vsriety  (8  to  8  feet ). 
*Iochroma  in  variety  (8  to  10  feet). 
*<  amua  in  vsriety  (4  to  10  feet). 
•Buddleis  in  variety  (6  to  8  feet). 
•Centrum  in  variety-  <6  to  8  feet). 
•Plumbago  caprnns  14  feet). 
tSolaoum  Wsrscewirsii  (8  feet). 

Dodotura  runes ta  (8  to  8  feet). 
fBorronis  fruteacena  (8  feet). 
•Putuaporum  undulatum  (10  to  15  feet). 

Pittoeporum  eugrnioides  (10  to  15  feet). 

I'lttoeporum  crsaaifolium  (10  to  15  feet). 
•Coprosma  Baueri  (ti  feet). 

Veronica  in  variety  (2  to  8  feet ). 
•Sparmannia  afrirans  (8  feet). 

Coronills  glauca  (4  to  6  feet). 
•Anthyllia  Barba-Jovia  (4  to  8  feet). 
•Agorua  flexuoas  (8  to  10  feet). 

Fataia  jnponics  (6  feet). 

Liguatrum  ovalifolium  (6  to  8  feet). 

Eacallonia  in  vsriety  (0  to  10  feet). 

Pimrlea  ferruginea  (4  to  0  feet). 
tCuphea  mirropelala  (2  feet). 
•Strrptoeoirn  Jamesonii  (3  to  8  feet). 
•Grevillca  Thrlrmanni&na  (4  feet). 
•Atriplet  Breaeri  (8  feet). 
•MHianthue  major  (4  feet). 

Parkiiwonia  sculenta  (H  to  10  feet  I, 

Cranothun  srhores  (8  feet). 
tMuvhleubrckia  platyclada  (8  feet  I. 
tClerodendron  in  variety  (8  feet ). 
•Abutilon  in  vsriety  (8  feet). 
K'srica  qiicreifolia  (8  to  8  feet). 

Agmit  jJaiMM .  Schau.  A  tall  ahrub  or  tree  from  Auatral.:  Ivs 
ttbS.^Jr^T 


Group  XI.  Especially  choice 

Those  shrubs  which  are 
and  possess  interesting  and 


and  neat  shrubs. 


much  in  demand  for  the  more  intensively  developed 
parts  of  a  garden.  They  are  particularly  suitable  for 
use  on  small  home  grounds,  in  formal  gardens,  and 
-J.  the  base-line  of  buildings. 


Erica  in  variety  (4  feet). 
Diueiua  ericoides  (3  feet). 
•Eugenia  myrtifolis  (10  to  15  feet). 
Choiays  ternata  (6  feet). 
Daphne  odors  (3  feet). 
*Grevillea  Thrlrmajuusna  (4  feet). 
Leptoanermum  sropsnum  vsr.  Ni 
Lonieera  nitids  (4  to  6  feet). 
Berberia  Dsrwinii  (8  to  8  feet). 
Abrb.i  grandiflora  (6  feet). 
Pimrles  ferruirines  (4  to  8  feet ). 
•Myttus  Ugni  (4  feet) 
tTerupletonis  return  (3  feet  I. 
TAsvataaut  bells  (3  feet). 
Solly*  heterophylla  (3  fret). 
•Trachclcwpermum  isaminoidra  |3  feet). 
•Philadelphua  mexiranus  (5  feet  *. 


(4  to  8  feel). 


Michelia  fuscata  <8  feet). 
tHeterocec 


JHeterorentron  roaeum  (1  foot). 
TDirdalaraulliua  nervcMua  (2  feet). 
Cassia  arteausioidea  (4  fret). 
Eugenia  apiculsts  (8  feet ). 

Myrtus  communis  vsr.  microphylla  [2  to  3  feet). 
•Coproama  Baueri  (8  feet). 
•Cneorum  trieoccon  (3  fret). 
Cotonrsater  horixonlali*  |2  to  3  frrt). 
Cotonraater  Francbetii  (4  to  6  feet). 
Cutoneaater  micrnphylla  (2  to  3  feet). 
Liguatrum  coriaceum  (3  to  8  feet). 
Uguatrum  ainenae  (8  feet), 
•(jenista  monoapertna  [6  to  S  ! 
tlthodorhiia  florida  (8  feet). 
Aurubs  japonica  (4  feet), 
Axa.-a  microphylla  (S  feet). 
Buxua  in  vsriety  (2  to  8  feet). 
Camellia  japoniea  |H  feet). 


M6  to  8  feet). 
(4  feet). 


Cytiaus  rarrrnosus  (2  to  3  feet ). 
Evonymua  japoniea  var.  aureo 
Evonymua  japonira  var.  viridi- 
Mahonia  japonira  (4  fret). 
Melaleuca  decuaaata  (5  frrt ). 
Nnndina  domestics  (8  feet), 
t  femsnthu*  Aquifolium  (4  feet ), 
Veronica  in  variety  (2  to  8  fret). 
•Cariaea  jcrandiflors  (4  feet  I. 
Hardrnbergia  monophylla  (S  feet). 
Jaaminum  primulinum  (6  feet). 
Mrtmaidrroa  lurida  (0  feet), 
•fibouehina  aplendrna  (5  feet), 
t.^alvia  Seasei  (8  feet). 
•Fuchsia  corymbiflora  (0  feet). 
•Fuchaia  fulgrns  '4  feet). 
•Fuchsia  arborescena  (6  feetl. 
♦Durants  Plumieri  var.  alba  f3  to  8  feet). 

Cnrornm  tritoeevn.  Linn.,  the  spurge  olive,  is  a  native  of  8.  Eu. : 
smooth,  evergreen.  1  or  2  ft.  high:  lva.  narrow,  entire,  obtuse:  fla. 
axillary':  pcdireli  not  sdnate  to  the  bracts.  Cneorum  is  one  of  tho 
,  or  by  i 


compact , 
foliage,  are 


Group  XII.  Ornamental  notice  shrubs. 

While  the  native  shrubs  of  California  are  not,  in 
many  cases,  so  effective  and  attractive  for  landscape 
purposes  as  most  of  the  exotic  material  used,  there  is  a 
growing  interest  in  their  ornamental  qualities.  They 
may  be  employed  extensively  to  give  character  to  the 
cxvrcmely  naturalistic  home  grounds  and  to  the  typi- 
cally Cahfornian  garden.  Only  the  more  ornamental 
species  in  general  cultivation  are  listed  below. 

Carpentaria  californies  (8  to  8  feet). 
Ceanothus  thyraiflorue  (8  feet). 
Photinia  nrbutifolis  (8  to  10  feet). 

Lyonothsmnua  Moribund ua  var.  aaplenifoliua  115  to  20  feet). 
Pninua  ilidfolia  vsr.  integrifolis  (10  to  15  feetl. 
Arbutus  Memieaii  (10  to  20  feet). 
Cesnotbvu  srboreua  (8  to  10  feetl. 
Ccunothua  epinmius  (0  to  8  feet). 
Parlurwoma  aeulrats  (8  to  10  feet), 
(iarrya  Fremontii  (8  frrt). 
Konineys  Coulterl  (6  feet). 
Ilibea  specioaum  (4  feet). 
Vsrnnium  ovatum  (3  feet). 
Mshonis  Aquifolium  (t  feet). 
Hhainnua  ealifornica  (8  to  10  feet). 
Kin i*  integrifolis  (8  feet). 
Rhus  ovata  (8  to  8  feet). 
Khatnnus  crorea  vsr.  ilicifolis  (4  feet). 
Umbrllularia  raliforniea  OS  to  30  f 
Cercorarpus  parvifoliua  IS  feet). 
•Gaulthrria  Sballon  (2  feet). 
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Arctostaphyln*  in  variety  (6  feet). 

Fretnontla  californica  (H  teeth 

Calyrantbu*  occidental!*  (6  feet). 

Drndroinocon  rigidum  (6  fret). 
•Lavatrra  aainirgeminora  <6  feet). 
•Mimulua  glutinusus  14  feet). 


John 
R.  T. 

Vines  for  California. 


Wm.  Oreoo. 
Stevens. 


In 


is  a  maximum  of  sunlight, 
a  most  important  class  of  plant-ma  to- 
nal. The  many  vines  used  in  California  are  roughly 
divided  into  classes  according  to  the  climatic  divisions 
of  the  state.  Tropical  ana  tieiui-tropiral  evergreen 
vines  find  most  favor  in  southern  California,  where 
gorgeous  coloring  and  luxurious  growth  appear  most 
in  harmony  with  the  landscape;  while  the  half-hardy 
evergreens  and  the  choicest  deciduous  vines  are  most 
suitable  for  use  along  the  central  California  coast.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  vine  which  loses  its  foliage  in  winter 
finds  the  greatest  favor  in  the  interior  sections  of  the 
slate,  although  such  few  evergreens  as  withstand  several 
degrees  of  frost  are  often  employed  for  decorative  pur- 
poses. When  very  quick  effects  are  wanted,  the  annual 
vine  is  often  used. 

All  vines  except  those  clinging  to  rough  surfaces 
need  substantial  support,  while  most  vines  require  a 
certain  amount  of  thinning  and  training.  The  tendency 
is  to  neglect  the  plant  after  it  is  once  established  and 
allow  it  to  form  thick  unsightly  masses  of  stems  near 
tlie  top  of  the  support,  thereby  destroying  such  decora- 
tive beauty  as  the  vine  may  possess.  Vines  should  not 
be  "headed  back"  or  heavily  pruned  unless  the  plant 
is  to  l)e  renovated,  as  a  coarse  rank  growth  is  encour- 
aged. If  possible,  choose  strong  stems  as  leaders  and 
train  in  a  fan-like  manner  so  as  finally  to  cover  the 
desired  area.  Spring-flowering  vines  should  lie  pruned 
soon  after  blooming,  while  summer-  and  fall-flowering 
vines  may  be  thinned  in  the  spring.  The  foliage  of 
evergreen  vines  may  be  best  reduced  by  careful  selec- 
tive thinning  immediately  after  a  blooming  period. 
Always  begin  to  train  a  vine  as  soon  as  possible;  do 
not  wait  for  it  to  begin  to  climb. 

No  climbing  roses  have  !>een  included  in  the  follow- 
ing lists,  as  it  is  felt  that  they  should  lie  considered  as 
a  separate  class  of  plant-material.  Such  vines  as  are 
not  marked  with  "D"  or  "A"  are  evergreen,  while 
those  without  an  "o"  or  "jt"  are  hardy.  I)-deciduous; 
A— annual;  o— not  resistant  to  frost;  x— resistant  to 
10"  to  12°  of  frost. 


/.  Vines  which  anrr  object* 

The  vines  in  this  list  have 
supports  entirely,  making  a 
destroying  architectural  line 

D — Artinidia  chinctiaia. 
I) — Akebia  quinata. 
X— Buddleia 
D — Campaia 
D — Campm*  radira.un. 

( 'ardioapermum  hirautum. 
I) — Clematia  montana. 
D — Clematia  paniculata. 
I — Doliehoa  Iignoaus. 
FiruK  piimila- 
(irlarmium  acmpervirena. 


surfaces  densely. 

a  tendency  to  cover  their 
and  thereby 


corpa. 
A — Humulus  japon 
1) — IpamiBB  Learii. 
x — Jautnunum  graeillimum. 
z  -Jasminum  grandiflorum. 
i — Jasminum  officinale. 

Kcnnedyn  rubicunda. 

Lantana  Sellovriaim. 

Lonicera  Japonica  var.  Hal- 


i — Pandorra  Australia, 
o  — Pandurca  Brycei. 
x — Pandorra  jaaminoides. 
«— Pandorea  jaaminoidr*  var. 
alba. 

D — Parthenociaaus  quinque- 
folia. 

D — Parthenociaaus  tricuspi- 
data. 
PanmSiiru  rtrrtilea. 
Piuwiflura  ca*rulea  var.  alba. 

0 —  Paaaiflora  edulia. 

1 —  PawuHnra  manicata- 
Paaninnra  molluuima. 

x— Pelargonium  peltatum. 
D — Pexipfoc*  grxrea. 
x— Pithecoctcnium  muricatum. 
I— Plumbago  trapenaia. 
x — Plumbago    rainiwia  var. 
alba. 

D—  Pueraria  hirauta. 
i—  .Snlpichroa  rhomboidea. 


Melothria  punctata. 


o — Solandra  gultata. 
x — Serjama  (usrdolia. 
x    .Steptosolen  J 
x— Tecoma  ca| 


A — Tropssolum  majua. 
I— Vital  (Ciasua)  antarctic*. 
X— VitB  (Ciasua)  rape  rum. 

2.  Vines  producing  light  open  tracery. 

Vines  to  be  ornamental  should  decorate  and  not 
entirely  cover.  Their  chief  purpose  is  to  soften  and 
partially  break  hard  architectural  line*.  It  is  the  con- 
trast between  foliage  and  background  which  produces 
decorative  effect.  Vines  of  this  section  are  especially 
good  for  columns,  walls,  and  frames. 


o — AbruN  precatorius- 
O — Antlgouoft  leptopus. 
o — Ariatolochia  triangularis, 
z  -  VaparasTUs  aaparagntdc*. 
x — -Asparagus  plumoau*. 
x — Asparagus   plumoaua  var. 
romorensia. 
Bignunia   I'nguis-rati  (B. 
Twrwlianal. 
D— Clematia  Hcnryi- 
I>— Clematia  Jackmanii. 
D — Clematis  montana  var. 

rube  na. 
x — Cobica  srandens. 
X — Ihoclca  glycinmdes. 
o — Dipladeiua  hybrtda. 
a— Eeeremoearpua  sraber. 
x — Hardenbcrgia  Comptoni- 
ana. 
Hedera  helix, 
o— Hidalgoa  Wercklei. 

5.  Vines  as  ground-covers 
under  trees. 

Vines  require  little  care, 
permanent  effect  in  thar 
too  poor  or  too  shady  to 

Blgnonia  Unguis-eati. 
X — Durhrsnea  indica. 

Fragaria  jcalifornira. 

Fragaria  chilornsia. 

Hedera  helix* 
a — Humulus  japonicu*. 
x — Jasminum  primulinum. 
x — Lantana  Camara. 


x — Hoy  a  camoea. 

x — Jasminum  aaoricum. 

x — Jasminum  rutidum. 
I) — Jasminum  nudiflorum. 

x — Linaria  Cvmbalaria. 
D—  Mandevilla  suaveolcn*. 
Maurandia  Barclatana. 

x— Maurandia  I 


x— Pithecocteniuiu 

ehoide*. 
X — l^theeoctenlura  nturiratu 
x — Pyrostegia  venuata. 

Solanuui  jaaniinoidcs- 
x — Solarium  .Sraforthianum. 

Sollya  hetcrophylla. 
o — Stigmaphyllon  ciliatum. 
a — Stutmaphyllon  littorale. 
o — Thunbergja  grandiflora. 
x— Trarhrlospermuni  ' 


on  slopes, 


,  and 


hold  the  soil  and  make  a 
,-here  the  soil  is 
a  satisfactory  lawn. 

Meacmhryanthemum 

coroUfulium. 
Meaembryantbemum 

roseum. 
Muchlcnbeekia  chilensia. 

Muehlenbeckia  r  

1 — Pelargonium  peltatum 
D — .Senceio  niikanioidra. 


Lippia 

Lonirera  japonica  var.  Hal- 
liana. 
-Lotus  BcTtholetii. 


A — Tropssolum 
Vinca  major. 
Vinea  minor, 
x— Vitia  (Cumus) 


4.  Vines  for  stone,  plaster,  and  brick  surfaces. 

Because  of  their  various  ways  of  clinging  to  rough 


no  support.  They  should 
which  are  to  be  i 


Hedera  helix. 


P — Parthenocisaua  quinquc- 

folia. 
D — Parthenociaaus 

folia  i 
I>— Parthe 


surfaces,  these  vines  need 
not  be  grown  on  wood 

D — Bignonia  eaprcolata. 

Uignonia   Cnguis-cati  (B. 
Tweedianal. 
x — CiMUa  atriata. 
x— Clytoatoma  purpureum. 
I>— Decumaria  bar  Sara. 
Evnnymus  radinana. 
Rvonymua  radicans  var. 
r>iaeo-niargiiuita. 


6.  Vines  for  quick  effects. 

Useful  to  obtain  mature  effects  in  gardens.  Rapid- 
deciduous  vines  arc  especiallv  desirable  for 
pergolas,  and  arbors  located  in  the  largo 
■  valleys. 

D— Artinidia  rhinenaix. 
D — Ariatoloehia  mi 
(A.  Miphol. 
Bignonia   I'nguis-rati  iB. 
Tweediana). 
D — Itoinaingaultia  baaaelloidcs. 
x — Huddleia  madagascaricnsia. 
D — Campaia  radieans. 
I) — Clematis  montana 
D — t'lrmatis  panirulata. 

Coba-a  acandens. 
x — flolirhos  Ugnosus. 
x — Dolichoe  lignoaua  var.  alba. 
A    Humulus  iaponirua. 
I>—  Humulus  lupulua. 
1>— Ipomwa  Learii. 


i  primulinum. 
i  Camara. 
I-athyrua  aplrnilena. 
Lonirera  japonica  var. 


Maurandia  Barclaiana. 
Melothria  punctata, 
x  — Pandorea  auMralis. 
o — Pandorra  Bryeci. 
l^aasiflora  mrulcau 
Paaaiflora  cwrulea  var. 
alhn. 
-Pasaiflara  edulia. 
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i— Mmhi  pplutum 


D — Phwoliu  Caraealla. 
I— PhiladrlDkue  mexin 
t>— Puerana  hirauta 


D — Seekium  edule. 

D — Seneeio  mikanioidra. 

Solanum  jaaminmdra. 
D — Solan  tun  Weudlandu. 

o — Solandra  guttata. 

b — Trcoma  raprnaia. 
D — Thunbcrpa  alata. 

o — Thunbergia  corcinca. 
A  —  Troputilum  majua. 


6.  Free-flowering  rines  for  California. 

Many  vinesproduce  onl 
once  a  year.  The  vines  in 
less  continuously.  They 
arbors  and  trellises  in  the 

o — AUamanda  rathartica  var. 

Henderaouii. 
D — Antigonon  leptopua. 

0—  Bcaumontia  grandiflora. 
x — Bougmnvillra  briiziUrn*ia. 
x — Bougamvillra  glabra, 
x — BougainvUlra  apectabilia 

var.  Uteri  tia. 
Cardioapertnum  hirxututn. 
x— Chorixrma  ilicifolium. 
A — Clitoris  Trmatca. 
x— Clytoatoma  ealka 

Ctibm  acauden*. 
x — Dolichoa  lignoaua. 
x — Dolichoa  lignoaua  var,  alba, 
x — Harclrnbenpa  Coraptomana 

1—  Jaaminum  axon  cum. 
x— Jaaminum  Ooribundum. 
x  -Jaaminum  grarillimum. 

randiflorum. 


y  foliage  effects  or  bloom  but 
this  list  bear  flowers  more  or 
an?  especially  suitable  for 


Loniccrn  l 
D— MandrvilU  « 

Maneltia  birolor. 
x — Pandorea  ja 
x — Pandorea  ja 
nlba. 

x— Paaaiflora  roilitana. 
o — Paauflora  rxmnox  (P. 


x — Phxndranthu 


Mlti 


rutldum. 
•iruplirifi 


L.tiu 


Duke, 
x — Tjintana  Camara. 
Ijintana  Srllowittna. 
Latkyrua  kuifohua  var. 

albue. 
Latkyrua  aplcDdcna. 

ivar.  Hal- 


ithua 
toriua. 
D — Pluuicolua  Cornea 
x — Pithecoctculum  muricav 
turn. 

x— Plumbago  capenaia. 
x — Pyroatrgia  venusta. 
o — Srhubrrtia  graitdi flora, 
o — Solandra  grandiflora. 

Solanum  jaaminoidca. 
x— Solanum  Scaforthianum. 
D — Solanum  Wcndlandii. 
x — SoUya  helerophylla. 
o — Slephanoti*  flonbunda. 
o— SugniaphyUon  cilia  turn, 
x— Swainsona  galcgifolia  var. 

albi  flora, 
x — Trroroii  <  . 
o — Thunbergia  i. 


7.  Vines  somewhat  resistant  to  shad*. 

Good  for  courts,  north  sides  of  buildings,  under  trees 
and  on  shady  slopes. 

I — Aaparagua  aaparagnidca. 
X — Aaparagua  plumuaua. 
x — Chorixcnia  dinfolium. 
x — Ckanthua  [ 
x — Clytoatonia 
Fieua  pumila. 


M«i"rn 


nrrianal. 
I  helix. 


(11.  1 


Hed.ra  1 
x— Hoya  < 
x — Jaaminum  aiorirum. 
x — Jaaminum  grarillunum. 
x — Jaaminum  primulinum. 
x — Linaria  Cymbalaria. 

Lippa  ranoacena, 
D — Mirromcria  Chamiaanma, 


D — Parthcnoctaaua  quinque- 
folia. 

D — Partkrnociaaua  trirunpi- 
data. 

o— Quiaqualia  Indira. 
D — Seneeio  mikanioidra. 
x — Solanum  Srafortkianum. 

SoUya  heteronkylla. 
o—  Slrphanotia  doribunda. 
o — Thunbergia  laurifolia. 
x — Trachcloaprrmum 
oidra. 
Tradcaeantia  vir 
Vinea  major. 
Vinra  minor, 
x — Vitia  (Ciaaual  antarctica. 
x — Vitia  (Ciaeus)  raprnaia. 
x— Vitia  fCiaauaj  rhombUolia. 

H.  Vines  somewhat  resistant  to  drought. 

Vines  are  largely  natives  of  cool  moist  forest  floors 
where  the  soil  is  deep  and  loose,  but  the  following 
will  endure  a  certain  amount  of  drought  and  hard 
clay  soils. 

Bignnnia    t'nguia-rati  (B. 

T Jtinrns— ) 
x — Bougainville  aa. 
x — Buddlria  mndagaararirnaia. 
x — IMoclr*  glyrinoidra. 
x — DoUehoa  lignoaua. 
Evonymua  radicana. 
Fieua  pumila. 
Hedcra  helix, 
i — Jaaminum  primulinum. 
i — Ijintana  Camara. 
x — Lanlana  Srllowiana. 
Lathyrua  lalifoliua. 
Lathyrua  aplendcna. 
Lippia  ranearena. 
Lonirrra  japonira  rar.  Hal- 


Lonircra  PrTirlymrnum 
hclgira 
nbryanlhemum 


Murhlrnbeekia 
x — Pandorea  austral  i*. 

Pandorea  Jaaminoidca. 
x  —  Faaaiftnra  manicata. 
x  —  Paaaiflora  molliaaima. 
x — Pelargonium  peltatum. 
I  >—  Prriplora  gra-ra. 
i— Plu  ' 


D-  -Seneeio  mikanioidra. 
x — Serjania  fuacifolia. 
Solanum  jaamiiioidea 
SoUya  beterophylla. 


x — Streptoaolrn  Jamraonii. 
x — Tecotna  capetutta. 
D — Tropasol  um  majua. 


Vines  major. 
Vinea  major. 
Vinra  minor. 


Lonirrra  japoniea  var.  HaJ- 


(B. 


D — Mantirvilk>  »unvr<ilena. 

MuehlenlM'rkia  eomplrxa. 
x    Pandorea  jastmnoides. 
x  —Pandorea  jaaminoidea  var. 
alba. 

o — Pandorea  Brycei. 
D — Periploca  gneea  (Silk 


9.  Vines  for  pergolas  and  arbors. 

For  this  purpose  vines  should  not  tx>  allowed  to  make 
too  heavy  top  growth  and  they  should  be  so  trained 
that  a  certain  amount  of  their  foliage  is  pendent. 

D — Antigonon 
1> — Arutoloehia 

(A.  Sipho). 
o — Ariatoloehia 
Bignonia  U 
Tweediana  f. 
x — Bougainvillea  braxilienaia. 
o — Beaumontia  grandiflara. 
I) — Clematia  montana. 
D — Clematis  particulate, 
x — Clytoatoma  purpureum. 
x — Dioelea  glycinoidea. 

Ctelarmium  aempervirrna. 
x — Hardenbergia  Compton-  x— Pitkecoctenium 

choidea. 
x — Pitheeocteriium  murn 
o — Solandra  guttata. 

Solanum  jaaniinoidra. 
x — Solanum  Sraf.^ikianum. 
I) — Solanum  W.  iwlUndii. 
x~Stauntonia  krxanhylla. 
o-  Stephanotia  doribunda. 
o — Stigmaphyllon  eiliatum. 
x — Teeoma  raprnaia. 
o — Thunliergia  grandiflora. 
x — Vitia  fCimiuaO  rapenaia. 
x — Vitia  Romanctit. 
L>—  Wiateria  eh 
13 — Wiateria  i 
r>--Wi»trri[i 


Hedera  eolcbica  (H. 


heJix   var.  chry- 


o-llid«lgoa  Wercklei. 
A — Humulua  japonicua. 
x — Jaaminum  aiorirum. 
x— Jaaminum  floribundum. 
x — Jaaminum  grartdiftorum. 
x — Jaaminum  nitidum. 
x — Jaaminum  officinale, 
x — Jaaminum  primulinum. 
x — Jaaminum  rigidum  (J.  tt- 

guatrifolium). 
X — Lomcera  Hildrbrandiana. 


10.  Foliage  vines  for  California. 

Many  vines  are  especially  ornamental  because  of 
their  foliage  effects.  Those  with  smooth  bright 
closely  arranged  leaves  are  most  desirable. 


x — Pandorea  jaaminotdra. 
o  Taaaiflnra  edulis. 
o    Paaaifliira  laurifolia. 
o— Paaaiflora  ligularia. 
x— Pba<dranlhua  buccina- 

turiua. 
I>— Pueraria  kirauta. 
D — Seneeio  mikanioides. 
x — Serjania  fuacifolia. 
x — Sntanum  Seafortbianum. 
I) — Sohinuni  Wcndlandii. 
x — Stauntunia  hrxaphylla. 
o — Thunbergia  grandiflora. 
x— Vitia  (Ciaausi  antarrtira. 
x    \'iti«  i:("uwu»!  raprnaia. 
x — Vitia  |C'u»iu»i  kypottlaurn. 
x — \'itka  iCinatu)  rtiombuoU.-!. 


D — Artinidin  rhinenaia. 
1) — Amprlopai*  arborea. 
I) — Aristolorhia  macrophylla 

(A.  Sipho). 
x— A*paragu*  aaparagoidra. 
x— Ciaaua  atriata. 
X — t"l>to»toma  calliatecioidea. 

Cobca  arandeua. 
x — Dolirkoa  lignoaua. 
Evonymua  radic 
Fieua  pumila. 
Gelaemium  aemp 
A — Humulua  joponirua. 
x — Jaaminum  axorirum 
x— Jaaminum  grarillimum. 
x-  Jaaminum  rigidum  (J.  ligua- 

trifolium). 
x — Pnndorca  australta. 

Mtllrllia  meoaiprrma.  Benth.,  the  "'evergreen  materia"  from 
Aui.tral.iaa  promising  plant  in  California:  woody  rlimber:  Ifta.  7- 13. 
obovate  or  obovate-oblong:  Ba.  purple,  in  raormi.  4-(i  in.  long  arhich 
compr^  a  terminal  pamcl..  JoHN  xyM  QrBOO. 

R.  T.  Stevens. 
Kathehink  D.  Jones. 

PLATArrDS  (its  ancient  Greek  name).  Platandcex. 
I'i.ane-Tree.  Bittonwood.  Ornamental  'trees  with 
handsome  dense  foliage,  often  planted  as  shade  and 
street  trees. 

Deciduous,  with  the  bark  exfoliating  in  thin  plates, 
but  at  the  base  of  older  trunks  the  bark  is  persistent, 
of  darker  color  and  furrowed:  stipules  conspicuous, 
usually  connate  into  a  tube,  with  spreading  If  .-like 
margin;  petiole  with  the  enlarged  base  inclosing  the 
axillary  bud:  lvs.  palmately  lobed.  covered  densely 
with  stellate  hairs  when  young:  fls.  monoecious,  in 
dense  globular  heads,  staminatc  and  pistillate  similar, 
but  on  separate  peduncles;  sepals  and  petals  3-8; 
staminatc  with  3-8  stamens,  pistillate  with  3-8  pistils 
with  elongated  styles:  fr.-heads  consisting  of  numerous 
narrowly  obconical,  1 -seeded  nutlets  surrounded  at 
the  base  by  long  hairs.— Six  or  7  s|h'ciVs  are  known  in 
N.  Amer  ,  south  to  Mex.  and  from  S.  E.  Eu.  to  India. 

The  planes  arc  handsome  trees  with  large  and 
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palmately  lobed  leaves  and  small  greenish  flowers  in 
drooping  heads,  followed  by  similar  heads  of  fruits 
remaining  on  the  branches  during  the  winter.  The 
smooth  hght-colored  often  almost  creamy  white  bark 
of  the  branches  and  limbB,  usually  mottled  by  darker 
blotches  of  the  older  bark,  which  peels  off  in  large  thin 


plates,  gives  the  tree  a  very  characteristic  appearance 
in  winter,  while  in  summer  the  plane-tree,  with  its 
large  head  of  dense  bright  green  foliage  and  with  its 
massive  trunk  is  a  beautiful  and  majestic  shade  tree. 
The  native  P.  occidentalis  is  hardy  North  and  P.  aceri- 
folta  and  P.  orientalis  hardy  as  far  north  as  Massa- 
chusetts, while  the  southwestern  and  Mexican  species 
cannot  be  cultivated  in  the  North.  From  time  imme- 
morial, the  oriental  plane,  which  was  well  known  to  the 
ancient  Greek  writers,  has  been  famous  for  the  large 
siw?  it  attains — trunks  of  30  feet  in  diameter  and  more 
are  reported  to  exist — and  has  been  planted  as  a  shade 
t  ree  in  western  Asia  and  southern  Europe,  and  to<lay  it 
is  still  one  of  the  favorite  street  trees  throughout  the 
temperate  regions  of  Europe.  It  has  also  been  recog- 
nized in  this  country  as  one  of  the  best  street  trees, 
even  to  1h>  preferred  to  the  native  plane,  which,  unfor- 
tunately, suffers  from  the  attacks  of  a  fungus,  Glaso- 
sporium  nervisequum,  while  the  oriental  is  not  injured  by 
it.  The  plane-trees  stand  pruning — even  severe  prun- 
ing—well. To  what  extent  they  are  sometimes  pruned 
in  European  cities  without  losing  their  vitality  is 
shown  in  an  interesting  illustration  in  "Forest  Leaves," 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  97.  They  are  also  easily  transplanted  even  as 
larger  trees.  They  grow  best  in  a  deep  and  rich  moist 
soil.  Propagation  is  by  seeds  sown  in  spring  and  only 
slightly  covered  with  soil  and  kept  moist  and  shaded; 
also  by  cuttings  of  ripened  wood  and  by  greenwood 
cuttings  under  glass  in  June  taken  with  a  heel,  and  some- 
times by  layers.  Varieties  are  also  sometimes  grafted  in 
spring  on  seedlings  of  one  of  the  species.  The  stellate 
hairs  of  the  young  leaves  when  detached  by  the  wind, 
sometimes  float  in  great  quantities  in  the  air  and  are 
liable  to  cause  irritation  and  sometimes  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  eve,  nose,  anil  mouth. 
Hut  as  this  is  likelv  to  occur  only  during  a  very  limited 
period  late  in  spring  it  can  hardly  be  considered  as  a 
serious  objection  to  the  use  of  plat  anus  as  a  street  tree. 
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A.  Fr.-iicads  3  or  more,  in  pendulous  raceme*. 

b.  Lobes  5-7,  dentate  or  lobed. 

orientalis,  Linn.  Oriental  Plane.  Tree,  to  SO  ft., 
with  usually  very  broad  and  round  heat!  on  a  compara- 
tively short  trunk:  bark  of  dull  grayish  or  greenish 
white  color:  stipules  small,  usually  with  entire  margin: 
Ivb.  usually  broadly  cuneate  at  the  base,  deeply  5-7- 
lobed,  rarely  3-lobed,  with  the  sinuses  reaching  almost 
to  or  below  the  middle;  loltes  longer  or  much  longer 
than  broad,  coarsely  toothed  or  entire,  glabrous  or 
nearly  so  at  maturity,  4-8  in.  long :  fr.-heads  2-4  on  long, 
drooping  stalks,  bristly,  the  nutlets  narrowed  at  the 
apex  into  a  persistent  style  to  2  lines  long.  Mav.  S.  E. 
Eu.  to  India.  G.F.  4:91.  G.C.  III.  23:25,  27;  29:363. 
Gn.  1,  p.  550;  20.  pp.  309,  371,  373.  F.S.R.  2,  pp.  75, 77. 
F.E.  24:69.  G.W.  14,  pp.  6X8,  689.  Var.  digitata, 
Janko  (P.  umbraculifera,  Hort.,  var.  lacinidta,  Hort.). 
Lvs.  cuneate  or  truncate  or  cuneate  at  the  base,  deeply 
5-!obed,  with  narrow,  elongated,  coarsely  toothed  lobes. 
Gn.  1,  pp.  572.  573  ;  20,  p.  371.  F.E.  18,  p.  718.  pi.  89. 
Var.  cuneata,  Loud.  (P.  cuneata,  Willd.).  Often  shrubby : 
lvs.  short-stalked,  smaller,  usually  deeply  3-lobed  and 
cuneate,  with  narrow-toothed  lobes.  Gn.  1,  p.  618; 
20,  p.  371.  G.C.  III.  29:363.— The  true  oriental  plane 
is  rare  in  cult.,  the  tree  usually  planted  under  this  name 
being  P.  acerifolia. 

nn.  Lobe*  3-5,  usually  entire. 

racemosa,  Nutt.  (P.  calif drniea,  Bcnth.).  Fig.  3061 
(adapted  from  Pacific  R.  R.  Report).  Tree,  to  100  or 
120  ft.,  with  a  trunk  often  divided  into  several  sts. :  lvs. 
usually  cordate  or  truncate,  deeply  3-5-lobed,  thick 
and  firm,  deep  green  above,  paler  beneath  and  covered 
with  a  pale  tomentum,  6-10  in.  diam.;  lobes  ovate- 
lanceolate,  entire  or  sometimes  remotely  or  sinuatcly 
toothed:  fr.-heads  bristly  or  rather  smooth,  sessile,  2-7; 
nutlets  tomentose  while  voung,  becoming  glabrous.  S. 
Calif,  and  Low.  Calif.  S.&  7:328. 

AA.  Fr.-heads  1  or  2,  rarely  3. 

acerifolia,  Willd.  (P.  orientalis  var.  acerifolia,  Ait. 
P.  intermedia,  P.  integrifolia  and  P.  macrophylla,  Hort. 
P.damascena,Dodo).  London  Plane.  Fig. 3062.  Prob- 
ably hybrid  between  P.  orientalis  and  /'.  occidental*  and 
intermediate  between  the  two,  sometimes  resembling 


3062.  PUUnu*  .cerifolU.  (  x  about  H) 


more  the  one  and  somet  imes  more  the  other  parent.  Tree, 
to  100  ft. :  lvs.  3-5-lobed,  usually  truncate  or  broadly  cu- 
neate at  the  base,  the  lobes  broadly  triangular,  coarsely 
toothed,  the  middle  lobe  as  long  or  slightly  longer  than 
broad :  fr.-heads  usually  2.  rarely  3,  bristlv  or  sometimes 
scarcely  so.  Of  garden  origin.  G.C.  III.  29:363.  Gn.  1, 
p.  588;  20,  p.  371  and  probably  1,  p.  486,  and  20,  p.  370 
(as  P.  occulentalis).  F.E.  24:69  (as  P.  orientalis).  Var. 
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pyrami  dills,  Jaen.  (P.  pyramidalis,  Bolle).  Of  pyram- 
idal habit:  lvs.  usually  3-lobed,  often  longer  than 
broad,  with  usually  rounded  base.  Var.  tublfera, 
Jaen.  (P.  supirba,  Hort.).  With  very  conspicuous 
elongated,  tubular  stipules.  There  are  also  some  forms 
with  variegated  lvs.  Var.  Suttneri,  Hort.,  with  the  lvs. 
spotted  and  marked  white,  and  var.  Kelseyana, 
Schneid.  (var.  aiureo-varieoiia,  Hort.),  with  yellow- 
variegated  lvs. — The  London  plane  is  more  generally 
planted  under  the  name  of  the  oriental  plane  than  the 
true  P.  orienUdis.  It  resembles  in  foliage  more  the 
American  plane  and  is  of  more  pyramidal  habit  than 
the  oriental  plane,  which  in  its  typical  form  has  a 
broad  head,  with  wide-spreading  branches,  deeply 
divided,  5-7-Iobed  lvs.,  and  the  fr .-heads  usually  in 
3's  and  4's.  It  is  somewhat  hardier  than  the  oriental 
plane. 

occidentals,  Linn.  Bcttonwood.  Buttonball. 
American  Plane-Tree.  Also  wrongly  called  Syca- 
more. Fig.  3063.  Large  tree,  attaining  130  or 
occasionally  170  ft.,  with  a  round-topped  oblong  or 


planted  as  a  stmt  Im  in  Mm..  /'.  LimUnuina,  Mart.  A  Gal., 
and  P,  gtabr&a,  Kern.,  all  natives  of  Ma. ,  are  not  yet  intra 


3063.  Platanus  occidentalia.  (  X  h) 


broad  head  and  with  a  trunk  10  ft.  or  exceptionally 
more  in  diam.,  often  of  considerable  height:  bark  of 
limb  and  branches  of  very  light  often  almost  creamy 
white  color,  at  the  base  of  the  trunks  dark  brown, 
fissured:  stipules  large,  with  toothed  margin:  lvs.  as 
broad  or  broader  than  long,  truncate  or  cordate,  rarely 
cuncate  at  the  base,  usually  3-,  sometimes  5-lobed,  with 
shallow  sinuses;  lobes  shorter  than  broad,  coarsely 
toothed  or  entire,  floccose-tomentosc  when  young,  at 
maturity  only  pubescent  on  the  veins  beneath,  4-9  in. 
broad:  fr.-heads  solitary',  rarely  in  2's,  on  3-6-in.-long 
peduncles,  about  1  in.  across  or  more,  comparatively 
smooth  at  length;  nutlets  with  obtuse  apex,  with  the 
rest  of  the  style  Ain.  long  or  shorter.  May.  Maine  to 
Ont.  and  Minn.,  south  to  Ma.  and  Texas.  S.S.  7:326, 
327.  G.F.  2:354,  355;  9:55.  Em.  1 : 261,  263.  Gng. 
4 :343.  Mn.  3,  p.  69;  5,  pp.  205, 209.— The  most  massive 
and  perhaps  the  tallest  of  all  deciduous  trees  of  N. 
Amer.  and  an  excellent  street  and  park  tree  where  it  is 
not  injured  by  fungous  diseases.  A  doubtful  variety  is 
var.  hispinica,  Wesmael  (P.  hispdnica,  Lodd.).  Lvs. 
large,  3-5-lobed,  with  very  shallow  sinuses,  coarsely 
toothed,  usually  cordate  at  the  base.  Gn.l,  p.  588;  20, 
p.  370.— The  P.  densicdma,  Dode  (B.S.D.  1908:6S), 
described  as  having  usually  truncate  or  broadlv  cuneate 
lvs.  and  1-3  heads  with  acutish  nutlets  is  probably  not 
different  from  P.  occidental™  or  may  belong  to  P. 
acerifolia. 

P.  ruip.tr, »,  Sparh.  comprises  all  species  of  the  genua. — /'. 
ITfijtei.  Wat*.  Tree,  to  SO  ft.,  often  divided  into  several  st».: 
Irs.  usually  cordate  or  truncate,  deeply  3-7-lobed,  with  lanceolate, 
acuminate,  entire  or  dentate  lobes,  tomentose  lieneath  or  nearly 
Klsbroua  at  length.  0-6  in.  Ions:  fr  -beads  racemose,  rather  smooth, 
each  on  a  short  stalk.  New  Mei.  and  Aris.  to  Calif.  S.S.  7:329. 

The  other  species,  as      mrzirAna,  Moric.  which  is  sometimes 


Alfred  Rehder. 

PLATONIA  (from  a  personal  name).  Guttiferx.  Trees, 
little  known  as  yet  in  cult.:  lvs.  leathery,  closely  and 
finely  feather-veined:  fls.  large,  rose,  solitary,  termi- 
nal, perfect;  sepals  5,  imbricate;  petals  5,  much  larger 
than  the  calyx,  scarcely  convolute  into  an  ovoid 
corolla;  stamens  5:  ovary  5-celled:  fr.  a  fleshy  indehis- 
cent  5-celled  edible  berry.  Two  species  from  Brazil. 
P.  insignia,  Mart.  Large  tree:  lvs.  coriaceous,  oblong, 
acute:  fls.  solitary,  terminal,  showy;  sepals  suborbicu- 
late,  2  outer  smaller;  petals  broad-ovate,  rose  outside, 
white  inside;  ovary  ovoid:  berry  subglobose  or  oval. 
Brazil.  Intro,  and  distributed  by  the  U.  8.  Dept.  of 
Agric. 

PL  AT  YC  A  R  YA  (Greek  for  brood,  and  nut;  alluding  to 
the  shape  of  the  fruit).  Syn.,  Fortunka.  Juglandaeex. 
A  monotypic  genus  distinguished  from  all  other  Jug- 
landaces  by  its  fertile  fls.  forming  an  upright  cone-like 
spike.  Small  deciduous  tree:  the  branches  with 
solid  pith:  winter  buds  with  imbricate  scales: 
lvs.  odd-pinnate,  similar  to  those  of  Carya  Pecan, 
but  smaller:  staminate  catkins  axillary;  pistil- 
late terminal,  solitary:  fr.  a  small,  winged  nut 
in  the  axils  of  densely  imbricated,  rigid  and 
sharply  pointed  lanceolate  bracts  forming  a 
terminal  upright  cone.  Rarely  cult,  and  not 
hardy  north  of  the  Middle  states.  It  has  grace- 
ful foliage,  but  its  ornamental  value  is  not  great. 
Prop,  by  seeds  and  by  layers,  probably  also  by 
grafting  on  Carya. 

strobilicea,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  (Fortunka  sinen- 
sis, Lindl.).  Small  tree,  with  upright  glabrous 
branches:  lvs.  8-12  in.  long;  Ift*.  9-17,  sessile, 
oblong-lanceolate,  falcate,  acuminate,  doubly 
serrate,  pubescent  only  on  the  midrib  beneath, 
3-4  in.  long:  fr.-beanng  cone  about  1-1 K  in. 
long,  oval,  brown.  Summer.  Japan,  China.  S.Z. 
2:149.  F.S.4,p.3266.  R.H.  1888,  p.  88.  J.H.S. 
1846,  p.  151.  S\1.F.  1:17.     Alfred  Rehder. 

PLATYCERIUM  (Greek,  broad  horn;  alluding  to  the 
shape  of  the  lvs.).  Polupodiace*.  Stao-Horn  Fern. 
An  anomalous  genus  of  ferns  with  irregularly  lobed 
thick  lvs.  with  the  sori  forming  irregular  patches  over 
one  or  both  surfaces.  The  sterile  lvs.  are  flat,  rounded 
expansions  closely  adherent  in  layers  to  the  substratum. 
In  their  native  forests  these  ferns  grow  to  the  surface  of 
trees  and  old  plants  and  often  form  enormous  nests. 
A  few  kinds  of  Platyceriurn  are  offered  for  sale  in  Amer. 
European  growers  list  others,  new  ones  appearing  from 
time  to  time,  but  the  whole  group  is  grown  in  America 
only  as  specimens  in  large  collections.  The  word 
"disk,"  as  used  below,  refers  to  the  widest  unbranched 
portion  of  the  fertile  frond. 

The  stag-horn  ferns  are  amongst  the  most  beautiful 
and  distinct  of  ferns — perhaps  the  most  striking  of  all — 
because  of  their  noble  antlcrcd  appearance  and  their 
epiphytal  habit.  They  have  two  kinds  of  fronds,  bar- 
ren and  fertile,  the  former  being  rounded  disks  which 
clasp  the  tree  trunk,  while  the  fertile  fronds  generally 
hang  down  and  look  like  antlers.  Occasionally  the 
barren  fronds  are  more  or  less  antlcrcd,  as  in  P.  grandr, 
but  never  give  so  perfect  a  suggestion  as  do  the  fertile 
fronds.  The  species  are  all  tropical,  except  P.  alcicorne, 
which  is  therefore  the  easiest  to  grow  and  the  common- 
est in  cultivation.  This  species  can  endure  a  night 
temperature  of  50°  F.  or  even  less.  The  glory  of  the 
genus,  however,  is  P.  grande  (Fig.  3064).  The  barren 
fronds  are  except  ionallv  large,  rounded,  and  wavy 
margined  at  the  base,  deeply  cut  above,  forming  an 
erect  or  arching  background  to  the  pendent  fertile 
fronds,  which  fork  more  times  and  have  much  narrower 
segments  than  the  barren  fronds.   Unfortunately  this 
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is  the  only  species  that  does  not  produce  suckers  at  the 
roots,  by  which  ail  the  others  are  easily  propagated.  It 
alone  must  be  raised  from  spores,  a  long  ana  anxious 
process.  The  only  kind  that  has  an  erect  and  rigid 
habit  is  P.  Hiilii,  which  therefore  is  grown  in  pots 
while  all  the  others  may  be  grown  on  a  block  of  wood, 
and  some  in  baskets,  P.  biforme  differs  from  ail  others 
in  having  a  separate  and  specialized  structure  on  which 
the  son  are  borne,  the  other  kinds  bearing  their  spore- 
masses  on  the  under  surface  of  the  fertile  fronds  at  or 
near  the  last  forks.  P.  biforme,  though  it  has  been 
advertised,  is  probably  nowhere  in  cultivation  in  the 
world.  There  »  an  improved  form  of  the  common  type 
known  as  P.  aidcorne  var.  majux,  which  is  stronger- 
growing  and  has  thicker  fronds,  enabling  it  to  endure  a 
drier  atmosphere.  It  is  therefore  one  of  the  best,  if  not 
the  best,  for  exhibition  purposes.  At  the  other  extreme 

bold  and  broad  style  of  P.  'a^piaum^  TheTnly  one 
which  bears  no  resemblance  to  antlers  is  P.  angolense. 
All  the  species  require  a  moist  atmosphere,  though  the 
humidity  should  be  reduced  during  the  winter.  With 
the  exception  of  P.  alcicorne  they  all  demand  a  high 
temperature.  All  need  perfect  drainage,  and  in  winter 
they  should  not  have  too  much  direct  syringing,  for 
they  need  a  slight  rest  and  are  likely  to  spot  or  dami>- 
off  if  water  remains  on  the  foliage  too  long.  P.  rlhiopi- 
cum  is  said  to  be  particularly  sensitive.  Stag-horn 
ferns  are  often  grown  on  pieces  of  tree-fern  stem.  They 
are  fastened  to  such  support  or  to  a  board  by  means  of 
wire,  having  first  furnished  the  roots  with  a  slit  piece 
of  peat  for  roothold  and  some  sphagnum  moss,  to 
which  may  be  added  a  little  bone-meal  for  food  and 
some  charcoal  for  drainage.  A  little  moss  may  be 
added  every  year  or  two.  Event  uaily  the  barren  fronds 
will  entirely  cover  this  material  and  the  plants  should 
then  be  left  undisturbed  for  years.  A  stag-hom  fern, 
with  antlers  spreading  6  or  8  feet,  is  a  sight  never  to  be 
forgotten.  (W.  H.  Taplin  and  F.  L.  Atkins.) 

A.  Plants  not  forked  like  a  stag-ham. 

angolense,  Wclw.  (P.  srthibpicum  var.  angolense, 
Wclw.).  Fertile  lvs.  wedge-shaped  in  outline  and 
merely  wavy  at  the  margin,  not  divided  into  lobes.  It 
is  also  distinct  by  reason  of  fclt-likc  covering  of  rust- 
colored  wool  on  the  lower  side  of  the  lvs.  Darren  lvs. 
large,  erect;  fertile  lvs.  attaining  a  length  of  18  in.  and  a 
width  of  9  in.  at  the  top:  spore-mass  nearly  as  broad  as 
the  If.  Angola  (W.  AfV).  G.C.  III.  23:155  (repeated 
in  28:444). 

AA.  Plants  resembling  a  stag-hom. 

B.  Sori  borne  on  a  special  receptacle. 

biffirme,  Blume.  According  to  Blumc's  plate  and 
description,  this  differs  from  all  other  kinds  in  having 
the  spires  borne  on  u  special  appendage,  which  is  kid- 
ncy -shaped  and  attached  below  the  first  fork.  Blume 
•ays  there  are  2  such  appendages;  that  the  barren  lvs. 
are  roundish,  entire  below,  lotted  above:  fertile  lvs.  3—5 
ft.  long,  many  times  forked,  pale  green.  Java. — The 
fertile  Ivb.  of  P.  biforme  are  said  to  grow  15  ft,  long 
sometimes.  The  picture  in  Gn.  4,  p.  295,  labeled  P. 
biforme  seems  to  be  distinct  and  anomalous,  though 
somewhat  like  P.  grande. 

bb.  Sori  borne  on  the  last  forks  or  near  their  base 
c.  Barren  lvs.  stag-horn-like  above. 
D.  Fertile  It's,  in  pairs. 
E.  Plants  glabrous  or  nearly  so. 

grande,  J.  Smith.  Fig.  3064.  This  may  be  readily 
distinguished  from  P.  akicorne  by  its  barren  lvs., 
which  are  also  stag-like,  while  those  of  P.  akicorne  are 
not.  Barren  lvs.  stalkless;  segma.  blunt,  spongy,  pale 
green,  tomentose:  fertile  lvs.  in  pairs,  3-6  ft.  long:  sori 
not  at  the  base  of  every  ultimate  fork  but  against  the 
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upper  edge  of  the  disk,  with  an  infertile  fork  project- 
ing beyond  on  either  side.  N.  Austral.  G.C.  1872: 
1137;  III.  8:97  (good,  repeated  in  III.  10:698  and  28: 
433).  Gng.  5:169  (same  as  A.F.  6:701).  F.  1850:47 
(same  as  FJ8. 6,  p.  156).  Not  G.M.  40:135,  which  is 
P.  xthiopicum.  Mn.  1,  p.  77  (erroneously  as  P.  alcicorne). 

EE.  Plants  pubescent,  with  yellowish  wool. 

Willi chii,  Hook.  As  in  P.  grande,  the  sori  are  borne 
not  at  the  hase  of  the  ultimate  forks,  but  on  a  disk 
which  is  not  squared  off  at  its  upper  surface  but 
rounded  and  projecting  into  the  angle  between  the 
forks;  sori  roundish.  Malay  Pcnins.  G.C.  III.  28:435. 
Hook.  Fil.  Exot.,  pi.  97. 


dd.  Fertile  lvs.  in  S's. 

WQlinckii,  Moore.  Distinguished  from  P.  grande 
by  the  sori.  which  nearly  fill  the  last  forks  but  do  not 
approach  the  base  of  the  sinus.  The  lvs.  are  thinly 
furnished  with  minute  stellate  hairs,  at  length  glabrous 
and  pale  green.  Moore  says:  "fertile  fronds  in  3's,  elon- 
gate, pendent,  with  scarcely  any  disk,  bipartite  for 
about  two-thirds  of  their  length,  one  of  the  margins  of 
each  primary  branch  entire,  the  other  bearing  numerous 
lobes  in  about  three  series  on  a  dichotomous  plan." 
Strong  features  of  this  plant  are  the  length,  narrowness 
and  acuteness  of  the  forks,  and  also  the  narrowness  of 
the  "disk"  or  unbranched  portion  just  below  the  pri- 
mary forks.  Java.  G.C.  II.  3:303  (repeated  in  111. 
10:701  and  28:431).  AG.  15:111.  Gn.  10,  p.  383 
(repeated  in  Gn.  30,  p.  300). 

CC.  Barren  lvs.  not  stag-horn4ike,  entire  or  merely  lobed. 
D.  Segms.  and  sinuses  of  the  fertile  lvs.  very  broad. 

asthidpicum,  Hook.  (P.  Stcmmaria,  Beauv  ).  Bar- 
ren lvs.  rounded;  fertile  lvs.  2-3  ft.  long,  clustered, 
pendent,  twice  dichotomous  (not  twice  trichotomous, 
as  some  writers  say) :  sorus  a  V-shaped  patch  surround- 
ing the  sinus.  Guinea,  Angola.  Hooker's  Garden 
Ferns,  pi.  9.  A.G.  15:  111.  G.M.  40: 135  (erroneously  as 
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P.  arande). — The  fronds  are  said  to  be  covered  below 
with  a  thin  cottony  down. 


dd.  Seam*,  and  rinuaet  narrow. 
E.  Unbranched  portion  of  fertile  lv».  very  long  and  narrow. 

Hfllii,  Moore  (P.  alcicdrne  var.  HUUi).  Barren  lvs. 
like  P.  alcicornel  but  the  fertile  lvs.  are  erect,  the 
unbranched  portion  longer,  the  forks  more  numerous 
and  compact,  the  scorns,  shorter  and  more  acute.  Lvs. 
clustered  thinly,  covered  when  mature  with  white  stel- 
late hairs;  son  in  oval  or  roundish  masses,  not  at  the 
base  of  the  sinus  but  near  the  liasc  of  each  of  the  last 
segms.  The  upper  third  of  the  fertile  If.  is  "15-18  in. 
across,  3-partea,  the  central  segms.  with  1  or  2  side 
lobes  near  the  apex,  the  2  lateral  segms.  broader  and 
twice  or  thrice  forked  into  5-10  ultimate  lol>eo." — T. 
Moore.  Queensland.  G.C.  11.  10:51,  428,  429.  J.H. 
111.32:497. 

EE.  Uninranched  portion  of  fertile  Irs.  moderaJely  long. 

alcicorae,  Desv.  Barren  lvs.  rounded,  convex,  wavy 
margined;  fertile  lvs.  clustered,  attaining  2-3  ft.,  2-3 
times  dichotomous,  the  unforked  |M)rticm  erect,  the 
segms.  pendent,  rather  narrow  and  sharply  cut,  under 
surface  covered  with  thin  cottony  down :  sori  in  irregu- 
lar masses  Tilling  the  last  forks  aiid  a  spice  across  their 
bases,  shown  in  B.K.  262,  263  (as  Arrwitichum  alci- 
corne).  Temp.  Austral.  A.G.  14:153; 15:111.  Gn.  51, 
p.  259.  QJO.  nL  10:697.  Not  Mn.  1,  p.  77,  which  is 
really  P.  grande. 

Var.  ma  jus,  Moore,  is  stronger-growing,  more 
upright,  and  with  thick,  leathery,  dark  green  lvs.  Ac- 
cording to  F.  L.  Atkins,  the  fertile  lvs.  are  more  broadly 
cut  than  the  type  and  seldom  forked  more  than  once. 
Polynesia.  Veitch's  Catalogue  in  1873)  p.  13. 

WlLHELM  MlIXEK.   R.  C.  BENEDICT,  f 

PLATYCLiNIS  ((  ■reek,  liroad  lietl;  in  allusion  to  the 
clinandrium).  Orchidacex.  Epiphytic  orchids,  suitable 
for  a  warm  greenhouse.  These  plants  are  by  recent 
orchid  students  referred  to  Dendroehilum.  In  this 
account,  the  names  under  that  genus  arc  given  in  the 
parentheses. 

Pseudobulbs  small,  close! v  crowded,  each  with  a 
If.:  fls.  borne  in  graceful, 


pact-growing  plants,  requiring  but  little  root-space. 
They  are  of  easy  culture  and  readily  adapt  themselves 
to  either  pot  or  basket  culture,  the  latter  being  prefer- 
able for  those  with  pendulous  flower-scapes.  The  roots 
do  not  like  being  disturbed,  but  when  repotting  is  neces- 
sary it  is  best  to  do  it  just  after  the  flowering  period. 
The  compost  should  consist  of  equal  parts  chopped  live 
sphagnum  moss  and  clean  peat  fiber.  The  roots  should 
be  carefully  distributed  and  the  compost  pressed  gently 
but  (irmly  in  around  them,  leaving  the  surface  slightly 
convex  when  finished.  At  least  two-thirds  of  the  space 
should  be  devoted  to  free  drainage  with  potsherds  or 
bits  of  charcoal.  A  shaded  location  and  moist  atmo- 
sphere, with  a  temperature  of  60"  to  65°  F.  by  night  and 
70°  to  75°  by  day,  will  afford  them  satisfactory  growing 
conditions.  They  require  a  liberal  supply  of  water  at 
the  roots,  with  occasional  syringing  overhead  in  bright 
weather  when  growing,  and  should  never  be  allowed  to 
remain  long  dry  even  when  at  rest.  The  plants  fre- 
quently produce  side  growths  from  the  old  pseudobulbs, 
which  may  be  removed  after  the  growths  are  matured, 
leaving  three  or  more  of  the  old  pseudobulbs  attached 
to  each  piece,  thus  increasing  the  stock.  When  no  nat- 
ural break  occurs,  however,  the  plants  may  often  be 
induced  to  break  by  slightly  twisting,  or  notching  the 
rhizome  with  a  sharp  knife,  thereby  retarding  the  flow 
of  sap  at  that  point.  (Robert  M.  Grey.) 

glumicea,  Bcnth.  (Dendroehilum  glum&cewn,  Lindl.). 
Fig.  3065.  Pseudobulbs  crowded,  forming  dense  spread- 
ing masses,  the  young  ones  clothed  with  red  scales:  lvs. 
solitary,  broadly  lanceolate,  ta|>cring  to  a  tx'tiole  which 
is  inclosed  by  the  sheath:  peduncle  from  the  top  of  the 
pscudohulb,  slender,  bearing  a  long  drooping  spike  of 
small  white  fls.j  sepals  and  petals  spreading,  oblong, 
acuminate;  middle  lobe  of  the  labellum  rotund,  curved, 
base  with  2  fleshy  ridges.  Spring.  Philippines.  B.M. 
4863.  G.C.  III.  IS: 552.  G.M.  48:385.  Gn.W.  16:665. 

filifdrmls,  Benth.  (DendrockUum  filiffirme,  Lindl  ). 
Pseudobulbs  crowded:  lvs.  linear-lanceolate:  fl.-st. 
thread-like,  bearing  a  long,  pendulous  raceme  of  small, 
pale  yellow  fls.;  sepals  and  petals  obovate;  labellum 
cuneatc-rotund,  auriculate  at  the  base.  Summer. 
Philippines.  I.H.  25 : 323  (as  Dautrochitum  glumaceum). 
G.F.  2:485. 

Cobbilna,  Hemsl.  (DendrochUum  Cobbia- 
num,  Heichb.  f.).  Lvs.  oblong-lanceolate:  fls. 
in  a  zigzag  raceme,  pale  yellow,  with  an 
orange  lip;  sepals  and  petals  triangular- 
oblong-  labellum  cuneate-lan-shaped,  retuse. 
Nov.,  Dee.  Philippines.  O.  1914,  p.  123  — 
This  is  offered  in  some  catalogues  under  the 
name  of  P.  auiumnalis. 

P.  Mrtnfnmt,  KraniJ  Lva.  lanceolate,  Brute.  5-7  in. 
Ion*,  about  I  in.  broad:  racemes  very  slender,  pendu- 
lous, roany-fld.:  6m.  greenish  white,  about  tVn.  arrow*: 
ftepals  and  petal*  similar,  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate; 
lip  entire,  obnTate,  aplculate.  Sumatra.  G.C.  111.  31: 
3W>  (dew.). — P.  rurumrrinum,  Hort.  (Dendroehilum 
eucunierinuni,  Reirhb.  f. 1,  l.va.  lon«-petiolale,  oblnm*. 
6-nerved,  up  to  &  in.  lorur,  lew  than  l^in.  wide:  neap* 
slender,  eirrcdinc  lvs.,  with  a  pendulous  raerme;  da. 
prilucid-crccn :  sepala  oh  In  cut.  Brute.  1 ,  m.  lone;  tieliiU 
similar,  denticulate,  lip  3-toothrd.  Philippines.  — P.  Lift- 
AWia.  Ilemal.  Pseudobulbs  1-lv.l.:  )va.  elliptic-lanceo- 
late, lOin.  lone,  7-nerve«l:  raerme  mnny-fld..  pendu 
yellow; 


on  an  erect  scape;  ft». 


/ 


3065.  Platyellnis  glumacea. 

drooping  racemes  6-10  in.  long,  small  and  not 
showy,  but  the  thread-like  racemes  arching  from 
among  the  densely  tufted  green  foliage  give  the 
plants  a  pleasing  appearance;  sepals  and  petals  spread- 
ing; labellum  3-!nbcd;  column  short,  with  an  erect- 
toothed  clinandrium  and  a  large,  narrow,  erect  wing  on 
each  side  of  the  clinandrium. — About  20  species  in 
India,  China,  and  the  Malay  Isls. 

The  several  species  of  Platyclinia  are  all  small  com- 


Phihppinr*. 

George  V.  Nash. 

PLATYC&DON  (Greek,  platy*,  broad,  and  kodon, 
bell;  referring  to  the  shape  of  the  flower).  Campanula- 
car.  Perennial  smooth  erect  glaucous  herbs,  which  are 
used  in  Ixmler  planting. 

Leaves  sparse,  often  opposite  or  whorled,  subsessile, 
dentate:  lis.  large,  solitary  or  few  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches;  calyx-tube  adnate,  turbinate,  5-lobed; 
corolla  campamilate,  5-lol>cd;  stamens  free  from  the 
corolla;  ovary  inferior,  5-celled:  caps,  obovoid,  top 
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conical,  loculicidal  within  (he  IoIm-s  of  the  calyx,  5- 
valvcd. — One  species,  E.  Asia  and  Japan.  This  plant 
was  first,  placed  in  Campanula  by  Jacquin,  and  later, 
by  Schroder,  in  WahlcnlK'rgia;  and  it  is  still  sometimes 
cult,  under  these  names.  Iu  1830  it  was  made  a  sepa- 
rate genus  (Platyeodon)  by  A.  DeCandoUe.  It  is  dis- 
tinguish ed 
from  Cam- 
panula by  its 
broadly  eup- 
shaped  fts., 
the  stamens 
dilated  at  the 
base,  and  the 
nips,  opening 
at  the  top 
and  not  at 
the  sides. 
From  Wahlenbergia  it 
differs  in  the  valves  of 
the  caps,  being  oppo- 
site to  the  calyx-lobes 
instead  of  alternate 
with  them.  .Several 
species  have  been  described  at 
different  times,  but  then'  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  that  the  genus 
is  distinctly  monotypic  and  that 
all  forms  can  lx;  referred  as 
forms  of  the  type  P.  grandi- 
finrum,  which  has  been  widely 
distributed  and  thereby  greatly 
modified.  It  has  been  found  in 
a  wild  state  from  Dahuria  to 
Manchuria,  in  China,  in  Sihcria, 
Korea,  and  Japan. 

Platyeodon  requires  a  medium 
sandy  loam,  and  does  not  succeed 
in  either  extremely  stiff  or  sandy 
soils.  It  is  particularly  sensitive 
to  ill-drained  soils.  Under  suit- 
able soil  conditions  it  is  perfectly 
stund  considerable  neglect.  It  is 
stems  tied  during  the  season, 
fall  thev  can  never  be  raised 


SOtA.  PUtycodoo 
grandiflorum.  ( X  M) 


hardy  and  will  even 
s  desirable  to  keep  the 
for  if  once  allowed  to 
without  breaking.  In 


autumn  the  old  stems  should  not  be  cut  away,  but  the 
plant  allowed  to  die  off  naturally;  otherwise  the  crown 
mav  be  injured.  It  can  lie  propagated  either  by  division 
or  by  seeding,  the  latter  being  moo?  surely  successful 
and  therefore  preferable;  liesides,  a  greater  variety  of 
flowers  is  obtained  in  this  way.  More  wire  and  skill  are 
necessary  in  propagation  by  division,  because  of  the 
fleshy  rootatock.  It  is  best  accomplished  in  spring, 
when  the  plant  is  breaking  into  new  growth. 

One  of  the  best  single  varieties  of  /*.  grandiflorum 
is  "Die  Fee,"  large  and  very  free-flowering,  sky-blue. 
Of  the  numerous  semi-double  and  double  sorts  may  be 
noted  Goos  &  Kocnemann's  German  introductions: 
Capri,  deep  blue,  medium  tall:  Multiflora,  with  thickly 
set  clear  blue  bells;  Seidenball,  lilac-purple,  and  the  dark 
blue  Vineta.  Of  French  origin  an?  Cloche  bleue,  navy 
blue,  and  Globe  azure,  sky-blue.  (Ilichard  Rot  he.) 

grandiflftrum,  DC.  (Camjxinula  grandiflora,  Jacq. 
Wahlenbergia  grandifldra,  Schrad.).  Chinkhe  or  Jap- 
anese Bellelowek.  Balloon  Flower.  Fig.  3066. 
Plant  1-2  ft.  high,  forming  a  dense,  branching  bush  of 
upright  habit:  Ivs.  lanceolate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  gla- 
brous, unequally  toothed:  fls.  large  and  open,  attaining 
3  in.  diam.,  produced  from  tips  of  branches,  inflated 
in  the  bud,  hence  sometimes  called  "Italloon  flower;" 
corolla  5-lobed,  blue,  pale  blue-white,  or  variegated. 
June,  July.  G.C,  III.  28:223.  J. II.  III.  30: 123;  54: 
331.  F.S.  22:2332.  B.M.252.  F.K.  15:647.  G.  30: 
421.  Gn.W.  6:713.  U.B.  39:347.  Var.  album,  Hort, 
A  white-flowering  form.  Var.  autumnale,  Voss.  (P. 

*)ecne.).   Later-flowering  form  from  Man- 
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churia.  Gn.  45,  p.  462.  R.H.  1848:361;  1858,  p.  547. 
G.  2:211.  H.F.  8:172.  J.F.  3:250. 

Var.  japonicum,  Hort.  (P.  jam'mirum,  Hort.),  is  of 
stronger  and  bushier  grow  th  and  freer-flowering.  The  fls. 
average  2!  i  in.  across;  the  inner  and  outer  lol>cs  alter- 
nate with  one  another,  giving  the  H.  the  appearance  of  a 
10-pointed  star. — This  variety  was  first  procured  by 
Dreer  in  181(5  from  Leonard  Lille,  Lyons,  France,  who 
offered  it  as  a  novel tv  that  season.  It  proved  to  lx>  & 
first-class  and  desirable  sort  and  has  been  tested  by 
Dnvr  since,  who  i-otwiders  it  one  of  the  good  hardy 
perennials. 

Var.  Mariesil,  Hort.  (P.  MariMi.  Hort,).  Originally 
intro.  into  England  from  Japan  by  Maries,  and  supposed 
to  be  identical  with  var.  glaucum  of  Siebold.  It  does  not 
exceed  1  ft,  in  height:  growth  stouter  and  more  com- 
pact: Ivs.  thicker  than  in  the  type:  fts.  are  as  large  or 
larger  than  the  type  and  varying  in  color  from  deep 
purplish  blue  to  pale  blue  or  lavender  and  white.  G.C. 
111.14:163.  G.M.  37:35.  J.H.  III.  35:29.;  63:152. 
Gn.  27:210;  45:162.  A  minor  form  of  var.  Mariesii, 
var.  nana,  Hort.,  is  frequently  offered  in  the  trade  as 
being  dwarfer  and  more  compact,  with  white  or  blue 
fls.  Var.  semi-duplex,  Hort.  Two  and  one-half  ft.  high: 
fls.  rich  blue,  darker  veined,  2'  jj~3  in.  across,  flattened, 
and  with  a  second  row  of  corolla-segms.  G.M.  43:575. 
G.C.  III.  28:223.  Var.  semi-plenum,  Hort.  Fls.  semi- 
double,  and  varying  in  color  from  purple  to  white;  said 
to  have  been  developed  from  var.  album.  Var.  Striatum. 
Hort.  A  garden  form  with  blue  or  white  fls.,  striped 
with  white  or  blue.  Arnold  V.  St™enhaitch. 

F.  TRACY  HlTBUAKD.t 

PLATYCRATER  (Greek,  plat;,*,  broad,  and  crater, 
bowl;  alluding  to  the  broad  enlarged  calyx  of  the  ster- 
ile fls.).  Saxifragactir.  A  monotypic  genus  alhed  to 
Hydrangea.  The  species  is  a  w<xvly  plant,  with  oppo- 
site serrate  Ivs.  and  white,  comparatively  large  fls.  in 
long-peduncled,  loose  cymes,  the  marginal  ones  sterilo 
and  with  enlarged  calyx;  petals  4;  stamens  numerous: 
fr.  n  2-celled  many-nccdea  dehiscent  caps.  It  is  not 
hardy  N.  and  of  little  decorative  value.  It  thrives  best 
in  rather  moist,  porous  soil  and  partly  shaded  position 
and  is  easily  prop,  by  seeds,  greenwood  cuttings  under 
glass,  or  layers. 

areata,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  Prostrate  shrub:  Ivs.  oblong 
to  oblanceolate,  cuneate  at  the  base,  acuminate,  gla- 
brous except  on  the  veins  beneath,  thin,  light  green, 
3-6  in.  long:  cymes  3-10-fld.,  on  a  l-2-in.-long  |>edunele; 
fls.  slender-pediccllcd.  the  sterile  ones  apetalous,  1  in. 
across,  with  broad,  obtuse  sepals;  fertile  smaller,  with 
lanceolate  sepals  half  as  long  as  the  oblong-ovate  petals. 
July.  Japan.  S.Z.  1:27.  Gt.  15:516.  H.F.  1870:206. 
— Useful  for  rockwork  in  greenhouses. 

Alfred  Reader. 

PLATYLEPIS  (Greek,  broad  scale;  presumably  refer- 
ring to  the  fact  that  the  sepals  are  broad).  Orchida- 
ovr.  Terrestrial  herbs  with  creeping  rhizomes  and 
ascending  leafy  sts.,  suitable  for  the  wannhouse:  Ivs. 
petiolate,  ovate  or  ovaUvlaneeolate,  membranous:  fls. 
narrow,  shortly  pedieelled,  arranged  in  dense  spikes; 
bracts  ovate;  sepals  subequal,  narrow,  free,  eonnivent 
round  the  column ;  lateral  united  at  the  base  into  a  very 
short  chin.;  petals  narrow,  slightly  cohering  with  the 
dorsal  sepal  into  a  hood;  lip  sessile  at  the  base  of  the 
column,  erect,  channelled,  broadly  ventricose  at  tho 
base,  cohering  with  the  margins  of  the  column;  limb 
very  little  dilated;  column  elongated,  subterete,  cli- 
nandrium  oblong,  erect  behind  the  nwtellum.  About 
6  species,  Trop.  and  S.  Afr.  /'  aiutrdlix,  Rolfe.  Lvs. 
ovate,  2-1  in.  long,  15-21 -nerved:  infl.  erect  scapes 
0  12  in.  long,  liearirig  an  oblong  or  elongated  many-lid. 
raceme  2-5  in.  long:  fls.  small,  green,  with  the  upper  half 
of  the  lip  white.  S.  Afr.  P.  demiltdra,  Rolfe.  Differs 
from  the  preceding  in  having  narrower  sepals,  tho 
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lateral  not  refloxed  in  the  middle,  narrower  petals, 
and  a  lip  not  constricted  in  the  middle.  Mascarene 
Isls.  Both  species  have  been  intro.  at  Kew  Gardens, 
but  probably  are  not  in  general  cult.  Storehouse 
plants.  F.Tracy  Hubbard. 

PLATYLOMA  is  a  name  for  ferns  of  the  genus  Pcllsea 
which  have  a  narrow  indusium  and  a  broad  sorus.  For 
f    H ififffz^sw  i  i  1 1  i.i  $  »  J'dlctiid  i  moo  i  i.t^^^a  * 

PLATYSTEMON  (Greek,  broad,  thread;  referring  to 
the  broadened  filaments).  Papai<erau;T .  Low  annual 
herbs  generally  branched  at  the  base,  sometimes  grown 
in  flower-gardens. 

Stems  erect  or  deeurnl>cnt,  glauccsecnt:  Ivs.  alter- 
nate or  subopposite,  linear-  or  oblong- lanceolate:  fls. 
usually  erect  and  solitary;  sepals  3,  ovate,  caducous; 
petals  6,  sometimes  more,  yellowish  white  or  yellow  or 
white,  caducous  or  rarely  persistent ;  stamens  numerous; 
ovaries  6-20,  distinct:  fr.  at  maturity  many  carpels 
totally  distinct  or  slightly  joined,  carpels  moniliform. — 
About  60  species  natives  of  the  Pacific  toast  according 
to  Fcdde  (Kngler's  Pflanisenreich,  lift.  40.  IV:  104),  or 
1  species  according  to  Gray  and  a  large  number  of 
American  authors.  Platystemon  grows  wild  through- 
out Calif.,  except  in  the  mountains,  and  is  said  to 
prefer  a  loose  soil. 

calif6raicus,  Benth.  (P.  leioairpus,  Fisch.  &  Mey.). 
Cream-Ccps.  Lvs.  appearing  opposite,  sessile,  ligu- 
late-linear:  petals  light  yellow,  cream-color  or  white: 
carpels  linear,  moniliform,  sometimes  hispid.  B.M. 
3570.  B.R.  1679.  B.2:65.  Gn.  30,  p.  313.  G.  34:397. 
— P.  ItiocdrpuH,  Fisch.  &  Mey.,  is  the  smooth-fruited 
form  and  is  considered  bv  some  to  be  a  distinct  species, 
but  is  said  by  Gray  in  the  Synoptical  Flora  to  be  "a 
mere  state."  F.C.  2:76.  B.M.  3750.—  P.  cnlifornicwt 
is  frequently  improperly  called  the  California  poppy 
but  the  true  California  poppy  is  Eschsckolltia  californica. 

F.  Tracy  Hcbbard. 

PLATYSTlGMA  (Greek,  broad  st  igma).  Papaeeracex. 
Low  slender  California  annuals  with  pale  yellow  fls. 
less  than  1  in.  across.  They  are  among  the  few  plants 
of  the  poppy  family  with  entire  lvs.  They  are  closely 
allied  to  Platystemon,  but  differ  in  having  the  filaments 
scarcely  dilated,  3  stigmas  instead  of  manv,  and  the  fr. 
a  cap*,  which  is  3-valved  at  the  apex.  Fls.  commonly 
trimcrous;  stamens  numerous,  free;  stigmas  not  con- 
fluent. Four  species  from  Calif,  and  Or«.  P.  lineare  is 
the  only  one  with  thick  stigmas  and  also  differs  in  its 
tufted  habit,  the  others  having  leafv  and  branching 
sts.  B.M.  3575  with  pale  yellow  fls  ;  in  B.It.  19.54  it  is 
shown  with  3  white  petals  alternating  with  yellow  ones. 
Platystigmas  seem  not  to  have  lx*;n  offered  in  Amer. 
By  Fcdde  the  species  are  referred  to  other  genera. 

PLATYTHECA  (Greek,  broatl  anther-celU).  Treman- 
dractse.  Small  shrub,  somewhat  heath-like,  suitable 
for  greenhouse  culture. 

leaves  whorled:  fls.  5-merous.  numerous,  Iwrne 
toward  the  end  of  the  branches,  light  purple,  about  1 
in.  across,  center  marked  with  a  red  star;  stamens  dis- 
tinctly in  2  rows,  anthers  continuous  on  the  same  plane 
as  the  filament,  with  4  parallel  cells;  disk  inconspicuous: 
caps,  loeulicidally  dehiscent,  4-valved.  One  species. 
Austral. — Platytheca  belongs  to  a  small  beautiful  and 
distinct  family  of  Australian  rihnilw,  composed  of  3 
genera,  of  which  Tetratheea  is  the  dominant  tvpe.  Tho 
Tremandra  family  resembles  the  Polygala  family  in 
the  structure  of  the  caps.,  but  differs  in  the  regularity 
and  estivation  of  the  II.:  it  resembles  the  Pittosporawsic 
in  having  a  very  small  embryo  immersed  in  copious 
albumen,  and  particularly  the  genus  Cheiranthera  in 
having  anthers  which  open  by  a  i*>re  at  the  top.  The 
three  genera  of  Tremandracuc  are  distinguished  from 
one  another  by  the  anthers;  Tremandra  differs  from  the 
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other  two  in  having  the  anthers  jointed  with  the  fila- 
ments; in  Platytheca  the  anthers  have  4  cells  all  in 
the  same  plane;  in  Tetratheea  the  anthers  are  2-celled 
or  4-celled,  with  2  cells  in  front  of  the  2  others. 

galioides,  Steetz  (P.  verticiUala,  Bail!.:.  Lvs.  linear, 
?4in.  long,  almut  10  in  a  whorl,  hairv.  Said  to  bloom  in 
June.  PiM.  13:171  (as  Tetratheea"  verticillala) .  G.C. 
III.  44:290. — This  plant  deserves  to  be  better  known. 
Cuttings  of  half-ripened  wood  root  freelv  under  a  bell- 
glass  in  a  shaded  house  at  00°.  Cuttings  rooted  in 
February  or  March  will  make  good  plants  in  5-inch 
pots  in  one  year.  In  summer  keep  them  plunged  out- 
side, but  covered  with  shaded  sash.  By  trimming 
frequently  they  will  make  well-shaped  plants,  needing 
no  supports.  Kept  in  a  coolhouse  (45°)  during  winter, 
they  will  be  covered  with  bloom  in  March  and  April. 
The  fls.  last  but  a  short  time,  but  the  plant  is  so  free 
that  it  is  always  covered  with  the  blue  bloom. 

II.  D.  Daklisoton  and  Wilhelm  Miller. 

PLECTOCdMIA  (Greek,  plaited  hair;  application 
obscure).  Palmacex.  Six  species  of  East  Indian  climb- 
ing pinnate  palms  which  fruit  once  and  then  die. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  species  is  P.  khaxyatui, 
which  is  figured  in  B.M.  5105  under  the  erroneous 
title  of  P.  ajuamica.  This  species  .has  a  slender  st. 
00-80  ft.  long,  and  about  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm,  being 
slightly  thicker  above  than  at  the  base.  The  lvs.  attain 
30  ft.  and  are  pinnate  only  in  the  lower  half,  the  rest  of 
the  If.  being  a  long  whip-like  extension  of  the  rachis  of 
the  If.  A  singular  feature  of  this  palm  is  the  device  by 
which  it  climbs.  This  consists  of  a  series  of  comjxiund 
spines  shaped  like  a  downward-pointing  human  hand, 
tne  back  of  the  hand  being  yellow  and  the  5  or  t5  fingers 
composed  of  brown  spines.  These  organs  are  scattered 
all  along  the  lower  side  of  the  flattened  rachis.  They 
hook  on  the  branches  of  trees  and  thus  enable  the  palm 
to  climb  for  light.  Probably  all  the  species  possess 
these  flagelliform  lvs.  and  remarkable  spines.  The 
whip-Hke  If  .-tips  may  act  as  tendrils.  The  genus  is  little 
known  to  cultivators.  It  is  allied  to  the  rattans  (Cala- 
mus), which  also  arc  cumbers. 

elongata,  Mart  .  &  Bl.  Lvs.  Urge;  lfts.  1-1 M  ft.  x  2  in., 
sparsely  white  powdery  beneath,  with  3  very  slender 
iwrallcl  nerves  or  costie:  fr.  1  in.  diam.,  villous.  Pe- 
nang,  Sumatra.  Java.— Offered  in  1890,  but  never  much 
cult,  in  Amer.  and  probably  not  outside  of  botanic 
garden  collections. 

PLECTRANTHUS  (Greek,  spur  flower;  alluding  to 
the  swollen  base  of  the  corolla-tube).  Lnto/i/vr.  Herbs 
and  subshnihs,  liearing  rather  small  flowers  ranging 
from  blue  and  purple  to  lilac;  sometimes  planted  for 
ornament  in  warm  countries. 

Inflorescence  various;  calyx  5-toothed,  the  teeth  equal 
or  variously  2-lippcd;  corolla-tube  exserted,  awe 
behind  at  the  base;  limb  2-lipped;  stamens  4,  filam 
toothless,  free:  nutlets  ovoid  or  oblong,  smootl 
minutely  punctulate. — About   120  sjiecies  from 
tropical  and  subtropical  regions  of  Afr.  and  Asi. 
Japan,  Austral.,  ana  Polynesia.  The  genus  is  clo  • 
allied  to  Coleus,  being  distinguished  by  having 
stamens  free  instead  of  united  at  the  base  into  a  t 
which  is  distinct  from  the  corolla.  In  other  respect.' 
genus  has  wide  limits  of  variation.  Sometimes  cs 
cockspur-flower.  Prop,  by  cuttings  which  nsit  easi 

fruticdsus,  LTIer.  South  African  shrub,  3-4  ft.  h 
lvs.  4  in.  or  more  long,  petiolate,  broadly  ovate,  doi 
dentate:  racemes  laxly  panielod;  whorls  about  3-6- 
fls.  blue;  pedicels  l'  j  in.  long;  corolla-tube  spu 
above  the  base;  fruiting  calyx  declinate. — Said  to  b 
elegant  shrub;  a  specimen  reported  at  Los  Angel. 
4  ft.  high  and  t'>  ft.  through. 

P.  ObttmtUnu.  S  E.  Br  A  Ull  Krnn.h«l  Wb  with  hr. 
ovule  |vn  2  I  in.  Inn?'  ra<-<-nir.  rm ».l<-,l.  »iuk.-likr;  corolla  . 
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and  bluish.  Trap.  Mr.— P.  cAiWzWeam,  Baker.  About  3  ft.  high, 
with  slender  branches:  Ivn.  pelioled,  toothed  not  urilikt-  those  of 
the  common  nettle:  fls.  in  terminal  loose  panirlea  n  in.  tone,  long- 
lipped  and  tight  blue;  fl*  in  winter,  Trop.  Afr. — P.  riliatus.  E.  Mey. 
Ht.  eovered  with  purple  hairs:  Iva.  broad,  bright  green  above, 
purple-red  beneath:  As.  white  with  purple  spots.  S.  Afr.  Intro, 
into  Italy. — Said  to  be  a  showy  autumn-  and  winter-flowering 
plant  with  a  compact  habit. — P.  Coppinit,  Neck.  A  quick-growing 
species  with  root-tubers  and  also  aerial  ones  produced  in  the  aula 
of  the  branch-node*.  Trop.  Afr.  This  species  is  cull,  and  the  pro- 
duce sold  for  food  in  the  Soudan. — /'.  crAttut.  N.  E.  Br.  A  stout 
subahrub,  covered  with  velvety  hairs:  Ivs.  ovate,  3  S  in.  long,  short- 
petioled.  erenate,  upper  surface  rich  velvety  green,  under  surface 
gray  with  prominent  reticulate  venation:  fls.  in  stout  erect  terminal 
panicles  I  ft.  or  more  long,  purple-blue.  Trop.  Afr.  B.M.  8U30. 
(In.  73,  p.  829. — Mahdnii.  N.  E.  Br.  Sis.  3  ft.  high:  lvs.  ovate, 
3-1  in.  long,  petiolate,  the  lower  runeate.  the  upper  cordate  at  the 
base,  toothed:  racemes  3-8  in.  long,  loosely  many-fld.;  fls.  rather 
small,  violet-blue.  Trop.  Afr.  B.M.  7S1K.— P.  sunVw,  Bcnlh. 
Subshrubby  and  rather  succulent,  with  horUontally  spreading 
branches  about  1  ft.  long:  Ivs.  2-3  in.  long,  ovale,  coarsely  toothed: 
racemes  erect,  simple,  lai-fld. :  corolla  large,  pale  blue.  Natal. 
B.M.  7841.  Intro  into  English  botanic  gardens  and  said  to  he  a 
very  ornamental  species  with  probably  the  largest  fls.  of  the  genua. 

F.  TllACY  HUISUAKD. 

PLECTRdNIA  (Greek,  cockspwr;  referring  to  the 
spines).  Rubiactx.  Woody  plants  sometimes  cultivated 
in  warm  regions  for  the  ornamental  flowers.  They 
are  more  or  less  spiny  and  have  somewhat  funnel- 
shaped  5-parted  fls.,  with  reflexed  segms.  valvate  in 
the  bud,  and  a  hairy  or  naked  throat ;  calyx  obovatc  or 
oblong;  stamens  5,  in  the  throat;  style  short;  stigma 
subcapitate,  of  2  approximate  lamella*:  berry  obovate- 
oblong,  compressed,  didymotis,  2-stoned;  stones  inde- 
hiscent,  1 -seeded.— About  150  species  of  shrubs  or 
small  trees,  found  in  the  Old  World,  mostly  in  the 
tropics. 

spinflsa,  KloUsch.  Very  spiny  S.  African  shrub, 
5-8  ft.  high :  lvs.  fasciculate,  oval  or  obovatc,  obtuse, 
entire,  1-1 H  in.  long:  racemes  or  panicles  shorter 
than  the  Ivs.:  peduncles  axillary,  5-12-fld.;  corolla- 
tube  shorter  than  the  limb;  throat  naked.— Intro,  into 
S.  Calif. 

PLEIOCARPA  (Greek,  many  fruit*).  ApocynAce*. 
Glabrous  shrubs  or  small  trees,  grown  under  glass  for 
the  bloom:  lvs.  opposite  or  ternate,  leathery:  fls.  in 
sessile  axillary  and  often  opposite  clusters,  very  rarely 
in  compact  panicles  or  false  umbels:  calyx  small, 
glandular;  sepals  5,  almost  or  quite  free,  obtuse  or 
acute;  corolla  salver-shaped,  tube  slightly  widened 
below  the  mouth,  lobes  5,  overlapping  to  the  left; 
carpels  2-5,  distinct:  fr.  fleshy,  berry-like  mericarps, 
leathery  when  dry,  1-  or  2-  (rarely  3-)  seeded.  About 
10  species,  Trop."  Afr.  P.  miUica,  Ben  t  h .  Shrub  5  ft. 
high :  Ivs.  opposite,  elliptic  or  oblong,  3-6  in.  long,  thinly 
coriaceous:  fls.  in  dense  axillary,  globose  clusters; 
sepals  ovate;  corolla  pure  white,  tube  cvlindric,  2ij  to 
%in.  long,  lobes  ovate  or  oblong.  B.M.  8343.  G.C.II I. 
49:242.  Cult,  in  botanic  gardens  abroad.  The  plant 
likes  heat  and  moisture  and  about  the  same  treatment 


PLEIOG^NIUM  (Greek,  many  and  unVes,  meaning 
not  clear).  Anacardiactx.  Tree  recently  intro.  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  experimental  pur- 
poses. Lvs.  odd-pinnate;  Ifts.  ovate,  wedge-shaped  at 
base:  fls.  dioecious,  in  numerous  axillary  racemes,  those 
with  male  fls.  as  long  as  the  lvs.,  those  with  female  fls. 
shorter;  petals  olxivate;  stamens  10;  ovary  in  female 
fls.  5-10-12-celled:  drupe  somewhat  compressed,  broad- 
top-shaped.  One  species,  Queensland,  Austral.  P. 
Soldndri,  Kngl.  Tree,  40-60  ft.  high:  trunk  occasionally 
very  thick,  2-3  ft.  diam.:  Ifts.  7-9,  obliquelv  ovate  or 
oblong,  obtuse,  2-3  in.  long,  entire:  lis.  sessile,  densely 
clustered  in  short  axillary  racemes,  rarely  panicles; 
petals  5,  spreading.  Queensland. — The  timber  when 
first  cut  is  soft,  but  afterward  Incomes  hard  and  tough. 
Possibly  may  lie  used  as  stock  for  less  hardy  anacar- 
diaeeous  fr.-bearing  trees.  Its  adaptabilities  in  N. 
Amer.  are  not  yet  known. 


PLEI&NE  (from  Greek  mythology:  Plcionc,  mother 
of  the  Pleiades).  Orchidace^r.  A  small  group  of  orchids 
related  to  Ccelogyne,  and  requiring  similar  treatment. 

Pseudobulbs  soon  dying:  lvs.  thin,  deciduous,  falling 
usually  after  the  pseudobulbs  are  matured:  fls.  large, 
brightly  colored,  one  or  two  borne  on  short  scapes,  pro- 
duced from  base  of  |aseudobulbs.— About  13  species 
(linger  &  Kranxlin,  Lngler's  Pflanxenreich,  hft.  1907), 
of  the  mountains  of  India,  extending  to  elevations  where 
snow  and  frost  are  not  uncommon.  Few  are  cult,  in  Amer. 

maculita,  Lindl.  Pseudobulbs  round,  flattened, 
depressed  at  the  top,  forming  a  fleshy  ridge  around  the 
summit:  lvs.  lanceolate,  from  inflated  sheaths:  fls.  pre- 
ceding the  lvs.,  on  short  peduncle's;  sepals  and  petals 
lanceolate,  spreading,  white;  labcllum  funnel-shaped, 
with  5-7  fringed  lamella?  extending  the  entire  length  of 
the  labellum  side  lobes  streaked  with  purple,  middle 
lobe  ovate,  wavy,  white,  sjiottctl  with  purple  and  yellow. 

The  Ivs.  fall  in  Sept.; 
fls.  in  Nov.  B.M. 
4091.  F.S.  14:1470. 
F.  1851:97  (all  as 
Cvtogyjic  maculata). 
Var.  Bermdnica  was 
once  offered  by  Win. 
Mathews. 

pr&cox,  D.  Don  (P. 

WaUichidna,  Lindl. 
APaxt.).   Fig.  3067. 
S  s^TsT         Pseudobulbs  flask- 

mp^£T\    .  .  •'  shaped,  depressed. 

a]«i1^yy^;*y^      jfL^.    dull    green,  warteol 

and  covered  with  a 
network  of  the  old 
split  sheatlis:  lvs. 
broadly  lanceolate, 
plicate:  fls.  large,  on 
short  peduncles; 
sepals  long,  lanceo- 
late, spreading,  pink; 
petals  similar  but 
narrower;  labcllum 
trumpet -shaped,  in- 
distinctly lobed,  pink, 
white  and  yellow  in 
the  throat;  disk  with 
longitudinal  fringed 
lamella?,  margin  dentatc-fimbriate.  Oct.,  Nov.  BdVI. 
4496.  B. It.  26:24.  P.M.  6:25  (all  as  Calogyne  Wal- 
lichiana).  G.  32:743.  J.  1.2:153.  0.1914:72. 

Lsgenaria,  Lindl.  &  Paxt.  Pseudobulbs  clustered  and 
depressed,  as  in  the  other  species,  dull  green,  mottled 
with  brown:  fls.  about  4  in.  across,  rose-lilac;  sepals 
ami  |m: tuls  narrowly  lanceolate;  labellum  convolute, 
crisp  on  the  margin,  pale  lilac,  blotched  with  yellow 
and  deep  crimson  in  the  throat  and  having  several  yel- 
low crests.  Aug.-Nov.  Himalaya  Mts.  B.M.  5370. 
F.S.  23:2386.  I  II.  14:510  (all  as  Cetlogyne  lagenaria). 
Gn.  51,  p.  64.  0.  1914,  p.  77. 

Reichenbachiana,  T.  Moore.  Pseudobulbs  5-8- 
grooved,  flask-shaped  but  suddenly  contracted  at  tho 
top:  scape  1-2  in.  long,  closely  sheathed;  sepals  and 
petals  linear-oblong,  pale  purple  to  white;  labellum 
nearly  white,  middle  lobe  white  with  few  pale  purple 
stmts,  with  3  crests;  margin  ciliate-toothed.  Autumn. 
Rangoon.  B.M.  5753. 

P.  HmkrriArui,  T.  Moore.  Parudnbulbs  seldom  over  1  in.  high: 
lvs.  small,  produced  with  the  fls.:  fls.  2-21  y  in.  across,  rose-purple; 
lip  lighter:  throat  pule  yellow.  Sikkira.  O.  l'JM,  p.  7.V— /*.  Aumilis, 
D  Don.  Paeudobulba  1-lvd. :  I VI.  up  to  S  in.  long,  1  IS  in.  wide: 
scape  I-  or  rarely  2-tkl.;  fls.  nodding:  sepals  lanceolate,  somewhat 
acute,  white,  I  >  2  ■>  in.  long:  petals  similar,  white,  obovute  (rum 
a  eum^te  tuisc:  hp  emarginate.  the  disk  yellow,  brown-spotted. 
Trop.  Himalayas.  J.F.  2: 1.iS.  B.M.  5<i71. — P.  pauamMdea.  Rolfe. 
Fls,  terminal,  showy,  rosy  red  with  a  whitish  disk:  sepals  and  petals 
somewhat  eonnivent.  oblong-lanceolate,  about  1  }j  in.  long:  lip 
large,  convolute  around  the  column.  China.  H.M.  K5SS. — /'. 
SctullmdiM.  I'liu.  A-  KraniL   I'seudubulba  2-lvd.:  fls.  yellow,  with 
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lip  spotted  purple  or  orange-red;  lip  deeply  .i-lobctl.  Moulmein.  <*. 
1914,  p.  7s.—/*.  yunnantniiii.  Itolle.  FU.  rose  or  purple;  sepuls  and 
petals  similar,  1  'j  in.  Inns,  about  'jin.  broad,  oblong -obovate;  lip 
broadly  cuneale,  3-lubed,  about  1  U  in.  long  and  broad.  Yunnan. 
B.M.  S106.  O.C.  III.  41:162;  60:101.  G.M.  40:781.  4.H.  III. 
■2:251.  O.  1914.  p.  79.  GeoHOE  V.  NASH-t 

P1EI0SPERMIUM  (from  the  Greek  for  many  and 
sext)r  /f-u&liM-,  liibe  CHrr*.  Small  trees  distantly 
related  to  Citrus,  hut  having  fruit-  filled  with  mucilag- 
inous pulp.    Limonia  $  Pleiospermium,  Engler,  1896. 

leaves  trifoliolatc,  hifoliolate,  or  unifoliolate;  opines 
straight,  singly  or  in  pairs  in  the  axils  of  the  lvs.:  fls. 
in  terminal  panicles  or  axillary  clusters;  ovary  5-oclled 
with  2  ovules  in  each  cell. — -Two  species  are  known, 
ranging  from  India  and  Ceylon  to  Java.  Both  species 
of  Plciospcrmium  arc  small  trees,  and  both  should  I*' 
tested  as  stocks  upon  which  to  graft  the  common  citrous 
frs.  So  far,  attempts  to  intro.  living  seeds  of  P.  alalum 
from  India  to  this  country  have  failed,  possibly  because 
of  the  large  size  and  soft  texture  of  the  seeds. 

all  rum.  Swingle  (Limdnio  data,  Wight  &  Am.}. 
Tcmpat-Kukcvdd.  Small  tree,  common  in  S.  India 
and  Ceylon,  especially  in  the  dry  regions:  small 
branches,  spineless  or  with  spines  1  in.  long:  lvs.  tri- 
foliolate;  lft**.  olwvate,  petioles  winged:  fl.-buds  downy: 
fls.  4-5-parted,  short-pedicelled  in  terminal  or  axillary 
panicles:  fr.  globose,  5-celled  with  2  rather  large  seeds  or 
rudiments  of  seeds  in  each  cell,  imbedded  in  a  muci- 
laginous pulp.  111.  Wight.  111.  Ind.  Bot.,  pi.  41.— The 
wood  is  hard  and  close-grained,  much  like  that  of 
Chalet  exotica. 

dfibium,  Swingle  (himbnia  diphylla,  Houttuyn(?). 
L.  ditbia,  Blurae.  Paramigyna  Bliimei,  Hassk.). 
Kidjekoekan.  A  small  tree,  native  to  Java,  9-12  ft.  in 
height,  branching  out  about  4-5  ft.  from  the  ground, 
and  having  numerous  suckers  at  the  base:  branches 
spiny  or  spineless:  lvs.  unifoliolate,  hifoliolate,  or  trifo- 
liolato;  petioles  slightly  winged:  fls.  in  short  axillary 
clusters  of  5-15;  ovary  pul>c8cent:  frs.  the  size  of  a 
pigeon's  egg,  filled  with  unpleasantly  aromatic  resin 
secreted  by  pulp  vesicles  3-4  mm.  long.  See  Jouru. 
Wash.  Acad.  Sci.  6,  No.  13.    Walter  T.  Swingle. 


PLEOCNEMIA:  DryopUri.. 
PLBROMA:  Tiboutktna. 

PLEUROSPERMUM  (G  reek  film  and  tm-d,  referring 
to  the  strong  ridges  on  the  fr.).  UmbeUlJtra .  Biennial 
or  perennial  herbs,  tall  or  low,  and  glabrous,  hardy  and 
Bomewhat  ornamental:  lvs.  pinnate  <ir  compound- 
pinnate,  segms.  ovate,  dentate,  incised,  or  divided  into 
narrow  segms.:  umbel  composite,  many-rayed;  involu- 
cre and  involucral  bracts  many,  often  membrana- 
ceous or  If  .-like;  fls.  white  or  dark  purple;  calyx-teeth 
small,  ovate,  or  rarely  obsolete;  petals  large  for  the 
family,  oliovate  or  cuneate:  fr.  oblong,  ovoid,  or  sub- 
glolxMie.— About  45  species,  a  few  in  Eu.,  mostly  in 
Asia,  sometimes  planted  for  ornament. 

austrlacum,  Hoffm.  Perennial,  2-3  ft.  high:  st. 
upright,  striate:  lvs.  dark  green,  rather  thick,  shinv, 
2-3  times  pinnntifid,  the  lower  |>ctiolcd,  triangular  in 
outline,  the  upjier  more  or  less  sessile:  umbel  flat,  up 
to  40  rays;  calyx  weakly  toothed,  the  teeth  short  and 
obtuse;  petals  white,  clawed,  broad  ovate,  acutish.  Eu. 

PLEUROTHALLIS  {Greek,  lateral  branch;  referring 
to  the  inflorescence,  which  arises  from  the  axil  of  the 
leaf).  (kchiiiaa.r.  Kpiphytic  orchids  which  on  account 
of  their  small  inconspicuous  flowers  are  of  no  particu- 
lar horticultural  value,  and  not  generally  cultivated, 
although  interesting. 

Stems  clustered  on  the  rhizome,  sheathed  with  scales 
below  and  bearing  a  single  If.  at  the  summit :  fls.  in  a 
nodding  raceme  from  the  axil  of  the  If.:  sepals  free  or 


the  lateral  ones  united  at  the  base;  petals  smaller; 
labcllum  free,  similar  to  the  |>ctals  or  Globed;  column 
short,  without  lateral  branches. — One  of  the  largest  of 
the  genera  of  orchids  containing  about  400  species,  dis- 
persed in  the  region  extending  from  Brazil  and  Bolivia 
to  Mex.  and  the  W.  Indies. 

Roezlii,  Reichh.  f.  Lvs.  oblong-lanceolate,  4—10  in. 
long:  fl.-st.  often  a  little  longer  than  the  lvs.:  fls. 
purple-brown,  in  a  1-sided  raceme.  Columbia.  Gt.  50, 
p.  272. 

ornita,  Iteichb.  f.  A  very  small  cespitose  plant  with 
lvs.  scarcely  1  in.  long:  fls.  opening  successively  on 
erect,  zigzag  racemes  a  few  inches  long,  inconspicuous, 
yellow  with  brown  spots.  B.M.  7094.— The  plant  is 
easily  distinguished  by  the  sepals,  which  are  fringed 
with  silvery  |>endulous  hairs. 

P.  opieulttla,  Limit  Lvs.  1-2  in.  long,  linear-lanceolate:  racemes 
3-5-fld.,  about  as  lone  as  lvs.;  fls.  pal«  yellow,  about  V^in.  long. 
Venesucla. — /'.  attrniuVo,  Knife.  Lvs.  elliptic,  1  IH  S  long: 
scapes  slender,  2— 1-fld. ;  fls.  about  "*in.  long:  sepals  and  petals 
light  green  marked  with  purple;  lip  greenish  white. — /'.  baroofdnu, 
Dc  Wild.  I. vs.  small,  obloug-luuceoljitc:  lis.  small,  yellow,  rather 
nodding.  Braail. — P.  BtrchrruiUii,  Itolle.  Us.  3-7  in  a  raceme; 
sepal*  dull  reddish  purple,  the  dorsal  green-margined  nt  base, 
lanceolate,  long-m  uminate,  nearly  2  in.  long:  petals  long-acumi- 
nate, about  1  l,  ln.  Inng,  light  green  striped  brown  at  base;  Up 
3-lobed.  lm  than  1 3in.  long,  the  erect  siile  lobes  greenish  white, 
the  front  lobe  dull  reddish  purple.  Colombia.  G.C.  III.  16:391. — 
/'.  CogHiaufiAitn,  SehUcht.  Fls.  densely  hairy  on  outside,  pale, 
densely  covered  with  purple  markings,  Costa  Rica. — P.  rrini/tm, 
Hort.  Very  small:  lvs.  orbicular:  infl.  bearing  4  H*.,  each  about 
fjiin.  long,  covered  outside  with  long  whitish  hairs;  dorsal  sepal  light 
green,  with  pale  brown  dota;  lateral  sepals  united,  red-purple. 
BrasiL — P.  cunri/<Wifl,  Cogn.  Lvs.  very  fleshy,  lanceolate:  fls.  1*» 
in.  long:  lower  luilf  of  sepals  thin,  pale  yellow  with  red  spots,  upper 
half  very  fleshy,  pale  reddish  brown.  Hraiil. — P.  dubiu.  A.  Rich. 
Small,  rrreping:  Hs.  yellow,  with  shining  orange-yellow  Up.  Met. — 
P.  ptettmila,  Ltndl.  Karetnc  diatichou!* ;  Us.  sc*.a -green,  with  a  lew 
deep  purple  spots  on  base  of  lip;  sepal*  putrescent,  elongated,  the 
dorsal  linear;  petals  linear-lanceolate;  Up  clawed,  oblong,  toothed 
at  base.  ItriuiL  U.W.  14,  p.  523:  16,  p.  6SO.— P.  rivrnt,  Arm-*. 
Lva.  1  >-i-2  in.  long,  elliptic-oblong:  peduncles  l-fld.;  lis.  3-3 '5  in. 
lung,  reddish  brown.  S.  Braid. — /*.  ruoens,  LmdL  Itaeeme  very 
long:  uepals  lanceolate,  acuminate;  petals  obtuse:  lip  obovate, 
repand.  obtuse.  Braxil.  G.W.  13,  p.  367.— P.  tubuK/AUa,  Kraml. 
I.vs.  nearly  2  in.  long,  subulate:  racemes  slightly  longer  than  lvs.. 
5-  or  mon-fld. ;  (Is.  about  l4in.  long,  yellow,  with  purple  Unea.  Bra- 
liL — /'.  rcn*»a,  Itolle.  I.vs.  o^-J-S  in.  long,  lanceolate-oblong:  ra- 
cemes many-fid.,  4-ti  in.  long;  fls.  very  small,  greenish.  Trop.  Amer. 
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plocama  (Greek,  bent  hairs,  alluding  to  the  pen- 
dulous branches).  Rubidcese.  Erect  branched  shrubs, 
usually  fetid,  to  be  grown  under  glass  for  the  bloom  or 
ilantcd  out  far  S.:  branches  very  slender,  pendulous: 
vs.  opposite  or  verttcillate  in  4's,  linear-elongate,  fili- 
form, acute,  flaccid;  stipules  connate  into  a  short  scari- 
ous  sheath,  persistent:  fls.  minute,  axillary  or  terminal; 
calyx-tube  globose,  5-lohed,  persistent;  corolla  funnel- 
form-eampanulate,  short-tul>cd,  pilose-throated,  limb 
5-7-lobed,  lobes  oblong-lanceolate  with  the  tip  bent 
and  callous,  valvate;  stamens  5-7;  ovary  2-3-celled:  fr. 
a  small  globose,  white,  succulent  berry.  One  species, 
Canary  Isls.  P.  ptndvla,  Ait.,  the  only  species,  grows 
about  2  ft.  high,  has  white  fls.  and  linear-oblong  filiform 
lvs.  Intro,  in  S.  Calif,  and  also  cult,  in  greenhouses 
abroad. 

PLUKENETIA  (from  I-eonh.  Plukenet,  an  Eng- 
lish Ixitanist  of  the  17th  century).  Euphorbiace*. 
Woody  dimbOrS,  sometimes  cult,  in  the  tropics  for  the 
fr.:  lvs.  alternate,  simple,  often  cordate,  3-5-nervtd: 
fls.  small,  in  lateral  clusters,  anetalous;  calyx  valvate; 
stamens  S-30;  styles  united  to  the  apex  into  a  swollen 
column;  ovules  1  in  each  cell  of  the  ovary.  Alsiut  12 
si>ecies  in  the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres"  Related  to 
l>alechampia  ami  Tragia.  The  4-lolxd  fr.  of  the  fol- 
lowing sjiecies  is  edible  and  has  been  utilized  for  hog- 
feed,  for  which  they  are  frequently  planted  in  their 
native  land.  /'.  wliil/ilig,  Linn.  Style-column  long  and 
slender:  lvs.  cordate,  somewhat  pom  ted.  repand  or  ser- 
rate on  margin.  W.  Indies.  /'.  curmcidnUi,  Smith. 
Style-column  ovoid  or  hemispherical.  Java;  lvs.  said  to 
Is-  aromatic  and  used  as  a  pot-herb.   J  ||  jj  NoktuN. 
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PLUM.  The  tree  and  fruit  of  many  species  of  Prunus. 
A  few  kinds  are  grown  for  the  ornamental  flowers  and 
others  for  colored  or  variegated  foliage.  Prunes  are 
cured  dried  plums. 

It  is  probably  more  difficult  to  give  specific  practical 
advice  for  the  management  of  the  plum  than  for  any 
other  common  fruit,  for  the  reason  that  it  represents 


3068.  Plum.— Petn  Yellow  Gate.  (X)») 

several  distinct  specie  which  are  not  equally  adapted 
to  all  ports  of  the  country,  and  the  same  remarks  will 
not  apply  to  them  all.  There  is  no  country  in  which 
the  domesticated  plum  flora  is  so  complex  as  in  North 
America,  for  not  only  are  the  specific  ty|ies  of  Europe 
and  of  Japan  grown,  but  also  species  that  are  peculiar 
to  this  continent.  In  the  northeastern  states  and  on  the 
Pacific  slope  the  Kuropean  or  domestical  ty|>cs  are  the 
leading  plums.  In  these  same  areas  and  also  in  the 
South  and  in  parts  of  the  mid-continental  region,  the 
Japanese  plums  also  are  now  popular.  In  the  cold 
North,  in  the  great  interior  Iwisin,  and  also  in  many 
parti*  of  the  Smith,  various  native  types  now  consti- 
tute the  leading  cultivated  plums.  These  native  plums 
are  developed  from  wild  species  of  the  country,  and 
they  are  unknown  in  cultivation  (except  in  lx>tanical 
or  amateur  collect  ions)  in  any  ot  her  jiart  of  the  world. 
These  have  been  develop!  chiefly  within  fifty  and 
sixty  years,  although  a  few  varietur  are  older  than  this. 
For  a  history  of  this  evolution,  see  Bailey,  "Sketch  of  the 
Evolution  of  our  Native  Fruits;"  also,  as  well  as  for 
culture  and  varieties  of  plums  in  general,  Waugh, 
"Plums  and  Plum-Culture,''  and  Hedrick,  "The  Plums 
of  New  York."  See  Prunus. 

The  plums  cultivated  in  North  America  may  be 
arranged  in  the  following  groups: 

1.  Domestical  or  European  types,  Prunus  domrstica. 
Native  to  western  Asia,  comprising  the  common  or 
old-time  plums,  such  as  Green  Gage,  Lomliard,  Brad- 
shaw,  Yellow  Egg,  and  the  like.  They  are  the  leading 
plums  from  Lake  Michigan  eastward  and  north  of  the 
Ohio,  and  on  the  Pacific  slope.  Figs.  3068,  3061)  are  of 
this  species.  The  Damsons  (Fig.  34)70)  are  small- 
fruited  forms  of  this  general  species-type.  Of  late  years, 
hardy  races  of  Prunus  donwstica  have  lieen  introduced 
from  Russia.  These  have  value  for  the  colder  ports 
of  the  plum-growing  regions.  Figs.  3071,  3072,  show 
representative  forms  of  the  Russian  type. 

2.  The  Myrobalan  or  cherry-plum  type,  Prunus 
ccrasifrra.  Native  to  southeastern  Kurope  or  south- 
western Asia.  The  seedlings  are  much  used  for  stocks 

in  which  to  bud  plums;  the  speciest  is  also  the  parent 
few  named  varieties,  as  Golden  Cherry;  anil 
DeCarodeuc  and  Marianna  an?  either  offshoots  of  it  or 
hybrids  between  it  and  one  of  the  native  plums, 
probably  hybrids. 

3.  Japanese  types,  Prunus  solid na  (P.  triflora). 
Evidently  native  to  China.  The  type  seems  to  be  gener- 
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ally  adapt,  il  to  the  United  States,  and  is  of  great  value 
to  lx>th  the  South  and  North.  This  species  first 
appeared  in  this  country  in  1870.  having  been  intro- 
duced into  California  from  Ju|win.  For  historical 
sketch,  see  Bulletin  No.  62,  Cornell  Experiment  Sta- 
tion ( IK04);  also  Bulletin  No.  100  (1896);  Hedrick, 
"The  Plums  of  New  York."  Fig.  3073  shows  one  of 
these  plums;  also  Fig.  3074,  as  to  tree  forms,  which 
are  very  variable  in  the  different  pomological  varieties. 

4.  The  apricot  or  Simon  plum,  Prunus  Simonit. 
Native  to  China.  Widely  disseminated  in  this  country, 
but  little  grown  except  in  parts  of  California.  Intro- 
duced about  1881. 

5.  The  americana  types,  Prunus  amrrieana,  P.  nigra 
(Figs.  307">,  3076),  and  mcxieami.  The  common  wild 
plum  of  the  North,  and  extending  westward  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  southward  to  the  Gulf  and 
Text's.  Admirably  adapted  to  climates  too  severe  for 
thedomestica  plums,  as  the  Plains  and  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi Valley. 

6.  The  Wihl  Goose  and  Chickasaw  types,  Prunus 
hortulana,  P.  angustifolia,  P.  M unsoniarui  (Figs.  3076, 
3077).  A  variable  type  of  plums,  comprising  such  kinds 
as  Wihl  Goose,  Wayland,  Moreman,  Miner,  Golden 
Beauty,  Newman,  Caddo  Chief,  Ix>nc  Star,  and  many 
others.  The  species  involved  in  this  group  are  not  yet 
clearly  defined  botanically,  and  what  part  the  hybrid 
and  intergradient  forms  plav  in  the  evolution  of 
cultivattd  varieties  is  yet  largely  to  l>e  determined.  In 
adaptability  they  nuige  from  Michigan  to  Texas,  east- 
ward and  westward,  but  are  essentially  fruits  of  the 
great  interior  basin. 

7.  The  Beach  plum,  Prunus  maritima.  Native  to  the 
coast  from  New  Brunswick  to  Virginia.  In  cultivation, 
represented  by  the  unimportant  Bassett's  American; 
also  as  an  ornamental  plant. 

8.  The  Pacific  Coast  native  plum,  Prunus  subamiala, 
wild  in  California  and  Oregon.  Sparingly  brought  into 
cultivation,  chiefly  in  the  form  known  as  the  Simon 

'Hie  wilding  of  thi«c  many  stocks  will  undoubtedly 
produce  a  wide  range  of  fruits  in  the  future,  of  which 
we  yet  see  onlv  the  first  promise.  The  experiments  of 
'  i  South  Dakota  in  hybridising  P.  Simonii  and 


P.  americana,  P.  salicitta  and  /'.  americana,  P.  Bcsscgi 
with  plums,  and  others  for  a  marginal  climate,  as  well 
its  the  experiences  of  other  workers  in  combining  many 
of  the  species,  all  point  to  a  wealth  of  plums  for  a 
continental  area. 

The  plum  of  history  is  Prunus  domtsiica.  It  is  to 
this  species  that  general  pomological  literature  applies. 
It  gives  us  the  prunes  (see  Prune).  These  plums  may 
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be  thrown  into  five  general  groups,  although  any  classi- 
fication is  arbitrary  at  certain  points: 

1.  Prunes,  characterised  by  sweet,  firm  flesh,  and 
capable  of  making  a  commercial  dried  product.  They 
may  be  of  any  color,  although  blue-purple  prunes  are 
best  known.  Some  of  the  prunes  are  grown  in  the  Hast 
as  ordinary  market  plums,  being  sold  in  the  fresh  state. 
Almost  any  plum  can  be  made  into  dried  prunes,  but 
the  varieties  used  commercially  for  this  purpose  con- 
stitute a  more  or  less  distinct  class  of  sweet  and  thick- 
fleshed  kinds  (see  definition,  page  2719).  In  the  East, 
prune  is  nothing  more  than  a  varietal  name. 

2.  Damsons,  comprising  very  small  firm  plums  of 
various  colors,  usually  borne  m  clusters,  the  leaves 
mostly  small.  The  run-wild  plums  of  old  roadsides 
and  farmyards  are  mostly  of  the  general  damson  type 
(Fig.  3070). 

3.  The  green  gages,  comprising  various  small  green 
or  vellow-green  plums,  of  spherical  form  and  mostly 
of  'high  quality.    Reine  Claude  is  the  commonest 


representative  of  this  group  in  the  Fast.  The  name 
green  gage  often  stands  for  a  group  rather  than  for  a 
variety. 

4.  Large  yellow  plums,  such  as  Coe  Golden  Drop, 
Washington,  and  the  like. 

5.  Large  colored  plums,  including  the  various  red, 
blue,  and  purple  varieties,  like  the  blue  prunes,  Lom- 
bard, Bradshaw,  Quackenboss,  and  the  like. 

The  Japanese  plums  (Prunwt  mlicina)  differ  from 
the  domestical  in  having  longer  thinner  smooth  and 
mostly  shining  leaves,  smooth  twigs,  a  greater  tendency 
to  the  production  of  lateral  fruit-buds  on  the  annual 
growth,  and  mostly  rounder  or  shorter  fruits  with  col- 
ors running  more  to  cherry-re<ls  and  light  \cllows. 
Most  of  the  varieties  are  as  hardy  as  the  domestica 
series.  The  Japanese  varieties  are  important  because 
they  add  variety  to  the  list,  and  especially  because  they 
are  rich  in  very  early  kind*,  and  trie  fruit  is  usually  so 
firm  that  it  carries  well;  aside  from  this,  the  trees  arc 
vigorous  and  very  productive,  and  the  species  is  less 
liable  to  injuries  from  black-knot  and  curculio  than  the 
domestical. 

The  native  plums,  chiefly  offspring  of  Prunxui  amrri- 
cana,  P.  nigra,  P.  anguztifolia,  P.  MunMtnuma,  and  P. 
hortutana  represent  a  wide  range  of  varieties.  Those 
from  Prunus  anuricana  and  P.  nigra  parentage  are  very 
hardy  and  are  adapted  U>  regions  in  wnich  the  domes!  iea 
and  Japanese  typos  ant  tender,  as  in  northern  New 
England,  parts  of  Canada,  and  the  northern  plains 
stati-s.  Those  partaking  strongly  of  P.  angusli/olia 
parentage,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  hortulanas, 
thrive  well  in  the  South,  where  the  climate  is  too  con- 


tinuously hot  for  other  plums  or  where  the  fruit-rot 
fungus  is  too  prevalent. 

Tne  domestica  varieties  are  mostly  fertile  with  them- 
selves, but  the  natives  usually  l»ear  best  in  mixed  plant- 
ing bo  that  pollination  is  assured.  Sec  Pollination.  The 
Japanese  varieties  also  usually  profit  by  mixed  plant- 
ing. How  far  failure  to  set  fruit  is  due  in  general  to 
lack  of  pollination  and  how  far  to  other  causes,  is  yet 
largely  to  be  worked  out. 

Plum-growing. 

The  plum  thrives  on  a  variety  of  soils.  The  domesticaa 
commonly  do  liest  when  planted  in  clay  loam.  They 
usually  thrive  well  on  lands  which  arc  suited  to  pears, 
or  on  the  heavier  lands  to  which  apples  are  adapted. 
Yet  many  varieties  grow  well  on  lands  that  are  com- 
paratively light  or  even  almost  sandy,  with  good  cafe. 
The  americanas  thrive  best  in  a  rather  moist  soil,  and 
mulching  is  often  very  favorable  to  the  size  and 
quality  of  the  fruit. 

The  stocks  upon  which  plums  are  grown 
are  various.  By  far  the  greater  number  of 
the  trees  in  the  North  arc  now  grown  on 
Myrobalan,  which  is  a  species  of  rather 
slow-growing  plum  (PruntM  cerasifera), 
native  to  southeastern  Kurope  and  south- 
western Asia.  This  is  the  stock  some- 
times recommended  in  the  older  fruit- 
books  for  the  making  of  dwarf  trees;  but 
unless  the  top  is  kept  well  headed  in,  the 
trees  generally  make  normal  growth  upon 
it.  Trees  grown  on  this  root  are  usually 
larger  and  finer  at  one  or  two  years  of  age 
than  those  grown  on  other  plum  stocks, 
and  the  probability  is  that  they  are  nearly 
as  useful  from  the  grower's  standpoint  as 
any  other.  However,  there  are  some  varie- 
ties that  overgrow  the  Myrobalan,  and 
the  stock  is  likely  to  sprout  from  the 
ground  and  thereby  cause  trouble.  The 
Myrobalan  is  variable  from  seed,  and  this 
fact  may  account  for  some  of  the  unsatis- 
factory results  now  and  then  reported. 
St.  Jul  ien  is  perhaps  a  Ivetter  stock,  but  is 
more  expensive  to  import  and  less  readily  budded.  The 
Myrobalan  and  St.  Julien  stocks  are  imported. 

Probably  the  best  stock  for  domestical,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  grower,  is  the  domestica  itself,  but 
seeds  of  it  are  more  difficult  to  secure,  the  stock  is  moro 
variable  and  it  is  more  likely  to  be  injured  in  the  nur- 
sery row  by  leaf-fungi ;  t  herefore,  as  a  mat  ter  of  prnet  ice, 
the  Myrobalan  has  very  generally  supplanted  it.  In  the 
middle  and  southern  si  ales  the  peach  is  largely  used  as 
a  stock  upon  which  to  grow  plums,  and  it  seems  to 
be  gaining  favor  in  the  North.  It  is  undoubtedly  a 
very  excellent  stock  for  sandv  lands,  and,  in  fact, 
is  probably  licttcr  for  such  lands  than  the  Myrobalan 
itself.  Some  varieties — of  which  Lombard  and  French 
Damson  are  examples — do  not  take  well  on  the 
peach.  The  Japanese  plums  are  commonly  worked 
on  the  peach.  The  Marianna  stock,  which  is  much 
recommended  in  the  South,  has  not  found  favor 
in  the  North.  Some  varieties  of  plums  are  such 
slow  and  crooked  growers  in  the  nursery  that  it  is 
advisable  to  top-graft  or  bud  them  on  some  strong  and 
straight  stock.  The  I/ombard  is  no  doubt  the  most 
adaptable  stock  for  this  purpose  now  grown  by  nursery- 
men. The  old  Union  Purple  is  one  of  the  liest  stocks,  but 
is  not  much  grown  at  present.  Reine  Cloude,  German 
Prune,  and  Copper  are  probably  best  when  top-worked 
on  some  strong  stuck.  For  tunny  native  varictii-s,  seed- 
lings of  vigorous  natives,  as  of  Golden  Beauty  and 
Wavland,  make  excellent  stocks.  Americanas  should  lie 
worked  on  their  own  seedlings,  at  least  in  the  North. 
In  the  South  they  are  often  budded  on  Marianna.  The 
whole  subject  of  plum  stocks  needs  experimental  study. 


ZC.  Bavay  or  Reine  Claud*  (Reine  Claude  de  Bavay),  one  of  the  Green  Gage  plums  of  American  orchards. 
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PLUM 

n  trees  are  usually  planted  when  two  yearn  old 
the  bud,  although  mime  of  the  strong-growing 
may  lie  planted  at  a  year  old  with  the  very  best 
a.  As  a  rule,  all  plum  tree*  an;  planted  about  as 
part  as  are  peaches,  that  is,  from  15  to  20  feet 
way.  Many  growers  prefer  to  plant  them  closer 
ray  than  the  other  and  eventually  to  stop  culti- 
n  in  one  direction.  If  this  system  is  used,  thev 


3071.  Early  Bed,  one  of  the  Russian  plums.  (  X  h) 


iay  be  placed  18  or  20  feet  apart  one  way,  and  8  to  12 
•et  the  other  way.  When  planted,  the  trees  are  pruned 
l  essentially  the  name  way  as  apple  trees.  It  is  usually 
.dvisable  to  start  tops  as  low  as  possible  and  yet  allow 
>f  the  working  of  the  curculio-catcher  or  otner  tools 
x>low  them.  This  means  that  the  limbs  should  start 
from  3  to  4  feet  above  the  ground.  With  the  modern 
implements  and  methods  of  tillage,  there  is  little  incon- 
venience in  working  the  land  if  tops  are  started  as  low 
as  this.  The  subsequent  pruning  of  the  plum  tree  has 
no  special  difficulties.  About  four  or  five  main  limbs  are 
allowed  to  form  the  framework  of  the  top,  and  in  most 
varieties,  especially  those  which  are  not  very  tall 
growers,  the  central  trunk  or  leader  may  lie  allowed  to 
remain.  The  fruit  of  the  domesticas  is  borne  mostly 
on  spurs,  as  shown  in  Kig.  3078.  These  spurs,  there- 
fore, should  not  be  removed  unless  it  is  desired  to  thin 
the  fruit.  In  the  amerieanas  and  the  Japanese  varie- 
ties, the  fruit  is  borne  both  on  spurs  and  on  the  annual 
axial  growth. 

ln*tctx  and  disraxrs. — The  black-knot  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  plum  diseases.  It  is  Ixwt  kept  in  check  by 
systematically  cutting  it  out  (several  inchest  below  the 
swelling)  and  burning  it.  The  grower  should  go  over 
his  orchard  for  it  in  the  summer  and  again  as  soon  as 
the  leaves  fall.  If  trees  are  thoroughly  sprayed  every 
year  with  self -boiled  lime-sulfur  or  bordeaux  mixture 
for  the  leaf-blight  fungus,  the  black-knot  will  make 
.comparatively  little  headway  in  the  orchard. 

The  blight,  which  causes  the  leaves  to  fall  in  August 
or  September,  is  a  damaging  disease;  but  it  can  readily 
oc  kept  in  check  by  thorough  spraying  with  self-boiled 
lime-sulfur  or  bordeaux  mixture  two  or  three  times 
during  the  summer.  The  mixture  for  spraying  plums 
should  lie  weaker  than  for  apples,  particularly  for  the 
Japanese  varieties. 

The  fruit-rot  is  the  work  of  a  fungus.  Many  time? 
the  dead  and  dried  fruit  may  be  seen  hanging  on  the 
tree  all  winter,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3079:  and  in  such  cases 
it  is  very  likely  that  the  fruit-spur  may  be  killed,  as  the 
up|>er  one  in  the  picture  has  lieen.  In  handling  this  dis- 
ease, the  first  consideration  is  the  fact  that  some  varie- 
ties are  much  more  susceptible  to  it  than  others.  The 
Lombard  is  one  of  the  worst.  Again,  if  the  fruit  grows 
in  dense  clusters,  the  disease  is  more  likely  to  be  severe. 
The  thinning  of  the  fruit,  therefore,  is  one  of  the  best 
preventives  of  the  spread  of  the  disease,  and  at  the 
same  time,  also,  one  of  the  most  efficient  means  of 
increasing  the  size,  quality,  and  salnbleness  of  the  prod- 
uct.  Thorough  spraying  with  self-boiled  lime-sulfur 
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is  a  specific  for  the  trouble  and  helpful  in  related 
troubles  or  diseases. 

The  curculio,  which  causes  wormv  fruit,  can  be  held 
in  check  by  the  process  described  under  Peach. 
Formerly,  jarring  the  beetles  on  sheets  or  curculio- 
catchers  (a  wheelbarrow-like  device  with  a  large  cloth 
hopper)  was  the  prevailing  practice  with  those  who 
gave  extra  eare  to  their  fruit,  and  this  method  is 
still  recommendablc  to  amateurs  and  small  planta- 
tions; but  with  the  modern  good  tillage  and  the  prac- 
tice of  keeping  all  parts  of  the  plantation  ana!  the 
hedge-rows  clean,  and  with  the  introduction  of  more 
effective  spraying,  the  curculio  is  found  to  do  much  less 
damage  and  usually  to  be  held  sufficiently  in  check. 
Practising  open  pruning  to  let  in  the  sun,  and  raking 
the  dropped  fruit  out  into  the  sun  will  also  check  the 
breeding.  How  far  spraying  with  arsenicals  will  con- 
trol the  curculio  on  plums  is  not  yet  well  understood, 
but  growers  usually  feel  that  it  is  a  distinct  aid.  To  the 
bordeaux  mixture  or  to  self -boiled  lime-sulfur,  two 
and  one-half  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  may  be  used  to 
the  fifty  gallons,  in  one  spraying  soon  after  the  petals 
drop,  and  another  a  week  or  ten  days  later. 

L.  H.  B. 

Native  American  plums. 

Approximately  300  varieties  of  plums,  derived  chiefly 
from  six  native  types,  have  been  named,  described,  and 
introduced  by  American  nurserymen  and  have  found 
their  way  into  American  orchards  and  American 
pomolomcal  literature.  The  major  part  of  this  inter- 
esting development  came  in  response  to  the  urgent 
demand,  most  manifest  in  the  years  from  1870  to  1900, 
for  the  discovery  of  new  types  of  garden  fruits  suited 
to  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  middle  western  prairie 
states.  Outside  this  area,  the  native  American  plums 
made  much  less  impression,  and  while  they  have  been 
widely  tried,  thev  have  lieen  generally  discarded.  Even 
in  the  area  to  which  the)'  are  native  and  in  which  the 
need  for  them  is  greatest,  they  do  not  now  play  an 
exclusive  rdle.  A  large  part  of  the  named  varieties 
introduced  by  the  nurserymen  have  already  been  lost 
to  American  horticulture.  A  creditable  minority  of 
these  varieties,  however,  ha\*e  qualities  of  absolute 
and  considerable  merit,  and  may  lie  looked  on  as  per- 
manent additions  to  our  |x>mological  wealth.  The 
native  varieties  are  still  propagated  and  planted  by 
thousands  annually,  both  for  home  use  and  for  market. 
For  certain  culinary  purposes,  many  of  the  natives  are 
superior;  and  in  many  |>laees,  particularly  in  states  of 
middle  latitude,  they  arc  the  most  profitable  market 
plums  grown. 

The  americana  plums  are  especially  qualified  to  with- 
stand the  severity  of  northern  winters.  They  are  super- 
latively hardy.  They  are  practically  the  only  plums 
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grown  in  the  cold  northwestern  states  (except  the  com- 
paratively unimportant  nigra*  and  the  Miners)  and 
their  usefulness  in  northern  New  England  and  middle 
Canada  is  limited  only  by  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  known.  Their  cultivation  has  been  developed  to 
a  special  degree  in  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and 
adjacent  states.  For  this  region  they  must  be  propagated 
always  on  americana  stock.  Tins  stock  has  other 
advantages  besides  its  hardiness,  and  it  is  coming  into 
extensive  use  for  all  sorts  of  plums  in  the  Northwest. 
The  sand  cherry  is  sometimes  used  as  a  stock,  but  has 
not  yet  passed  the  experimental  stage.  It  dwarfs 
americana  plums  worked  on  it.  It  is  perfectly  hardy. 

The  americana  plums  are  wayward  and  awkward 
growers.  With  many  varieties  it  is  impossible  to  make  a 
comely  orchard  tree.  They  do  not  appear  to  take 
kindly  to  pruning;  and  the  usual  method  has  been  to  let 
them  very  much  alone.  Careful  pruning  during  the  first 
few  years,  directed  with  a  view  to  forming  an  ojien  top 
on  comparatively  few  supporting  main  branches,  will 
do  something  toward  shaping  the  trees;  but  with  our 
present  know-ledge,  no  extensive  pruning  can  l>e  recom- 
mended for  mature  trees.  The  method  of  heoding-in, 
as  often  practised  with  the  domestica  plums,  is  espe- 
i  the  americanas. 

ilums  are  early  and  very  prolific 
Overbearing  is  a  habit  and  a  serious  fault 
with  most  varieties.  Extensive  thinning  of  the  fruit 
is  indispensable.  The  trees  are  sometimes  severely 
attacked  by  shot-hole  fungus,  and  thorough  spraying 
with  bordeaux  mixture  or  lime-sulfur  is  necessary. 
The  fruit-rot  (sclerotinia)  attacks  all  the  native  plu 
more  or  less,  and  must  be  controlled  by  the  usual  i 
dies.  See  fHtcarrx  and  Iruwrlx,  Vol.  II. 

The  nigra  group  has  two  or  three  important  varie- 
ties of  superor  hardiness,  as  Cheney  and  Aitkin.  In 
general,  they  bloom  earlier 
and  fruit  less  heavily  than 
the  americanas.  Their 
habits  and  culture  are  the 
same. 

The  Miner-like  varie- 
ties are  hardly  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  ameri- 
canas in  any  way.  They 
have  practically  the  same 
geographical  range,  and 
may  be  given  the  same 
treatment  in  I  he  orchard. 

The  hortulana  group 
includes  several  varieties 
of  great  value,  especially 
for  the  South.  Of  these, 
Wayland,  Golden  Beauty, 
Moreman,  Benson,  and 
Kanawha  may  be  men- 
tioned. They  are  not  to 
be  recommended  generally  for  localities  north  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Nebraska,  their  northern  limit  being  deter- 
mined less  by  their  non-hardiness  than  by  the  very  late 
ripening.  This  habit  (if  late  ripening,  combined  with  very 
late  blooming,  makes  them  desirable  for  late  marketing, 
particularly  in  southern  markets.  They  are  very  pro- 
lific and  constant  U-arers.  The  trees  are  free-growing, 
usually  of  rather  spreading  habit,  and  will  liear  head- 
ing-bark l»etter  than  the  americanas.  The  pruning-knife, 
if  usc-d  in  season  and  with  good  judgment,  will  assist  in 
making  comparative! v  open-headed  trees  of  these 
varieties. 

The  Wild  Goose  group  (/'.  Munsoniana)  includes 
varieties  like  Wild  Goose,  Milton.  Wooton,  and  Whit- 
aker,  specially  adapted  to  the  latitude  of  Maryland, 
Kentucky,  and  Kansas.  They  succeed  only  less  well 
southward;  but  are  not  generally  valuable  to  the  north 
of  this  line.  For  the  section  named,  the  varieties  of  this 
have  unquestionably  l>ecn  the  most  profitable 
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plums  grown  up  to  the  present  time.  They  are  prop- 
agated chiefly  on  peach,  Marianna,  and  Myrobalan, 
but  succeed  even  better  on  americana  stocks.  These 
stocks  are  all  fairly  satisfactory,  though  not  equally 
good  for  all  varieties;  but,  when  peach  stocks  are  used, 
the  union  should  lie  made  by  whip-grafting  on  the 
peach  root.  Otherwise  the  peach  stock  comes  abovo 
the  ground  and  is  a  prey  to  the  peach  borer.  The  trees 
are  mostly  rapid  willowy  rather  zigzag  growers;  and 
are  amenable  to  the  pruning-knife  in  about  the  same 
degree  as  the  Wayland-like  varieties  already  mentioned. 
Whitaker  makes  an  open-headed  tree  without  much 
trouble.  So  does  Sophie.  Wild  Goose  is  more  inclined 
to  Ih>  thick  and  thorny  in  the  top,  but  mav  !«•  thinned 
carefully  to  make  an  accessible  head.  Milton  is  much 
like  Wild  Goose.  Wooton  makes  a  fine  vase-form  top, 
which,  with  a  little  timely  pruning,  is  almost,  ideal. 
Wilder.  James  Vick,  and  some  others,  are  prone  to 
make  thick  bushy  thorny  tops,  and  are  hard  to  manage. 
These  varieties  are  all  considerably  subject  to  shot-hole 
fungus,  which  often  strips  them  of  their  foliage  in  mid- 
summer. They  are  mostly  thin-skinned  and  liable  to 
crack  at  ripening  times,  especially  if  the  weather  is  wet. 
They  should  be  picked  rather  green  for  shipment,  the 
point  to  be  observed  being  that  they  have  attained  their 
full  size,  rather  than  that  they  are  dead  ripe. 

The  Chickasaw  varieties  (/*.  angtirtifolin)  are  effec- 
tive pollinizcrs  for  the  Wild  Goose  and  Japanese  varie- 
ties blooming  at  same  time;  but  very-  few  of  them  have 
sufficient  value  in  themselves  to  make  them  profitable 
orchard  trees.  A  few  varieties,  like  Munson  and 
McCartney,  are  still  planted  for  their  own  fruit;  but  in 
general  they  have  been  displaced  by  other  types  of 
plums.  The  trees  are  mostly  bushy,  thorny  and  thick- 
topped,  sometimes  so  thick  and  thorny  that  the  black- 
birds can  hardly  get  in  to  steal  the  fruit.  It  is  difficult 

to  prune  them  enough 
to  make  really  satisfac- 
tory trees.  The  Chicka- 
saw plums  are  specially 
adapted  to  the  southern 
states,  though  Pottawat- 
tamie (probably  a  form  of 
Frunus  M unsoniana)  suc- 
ceeds as  far  north  as 
southern  Iowa  and  central 
Vermont.  They  propagate 
readily  on  any  kind  of 
stocks,  but  are  very'  much 
given  to  suckering  wher- 
ever they  make  roots  of 
their  own. 

Other  types  of  native 
plums,  such  as  the  Sand 
plum,  the  Beach  plum, 
the  Pacific  plum,  and  the 
like,  are  not  sufficiently 
numerous  in  cultivation  for  their  treatment  to  have 
l>cen  determined. 

Hybrid  plums  of  various  strains  have  lieen  intro- 
duced in  considerable  numbers.  Most  of  these  hybrid 
varieties  resemble  rather  strongly  one  or  the  other  of 
their  parent  sjiecies;  and  the  best  that  can  l»e  said 
regarding  their  culture  at  this  early  dav  is  that  they 
may  lie  safely  treated  like  the  varieties  which  they  most 
closely  resemble.  Wiekson,  President,  and  perhaps 
Climax,  with  some  others,  resemble  the  Simon  plum, 
and  ought  to  have  much  the  same  treatment,  that  is, 
practically  the  same  treatment  as  the  .laitancsc  varie- 
ties. Gonzales,  Excelsior,  Golden,  and  Juicy,  on  the 
other  hand,  resemble  the  Wild  Goose  type,  and  may 
have  the  same  general  treatment  as  Wild  (iinwc.  Some 
of  these  hybrid  varieties,  especially  crosses  of  Wild 
Goose  and  Chickasaw  ty|ies  with  the  Japanese  plums, 
are  making  some  stand  commercially,  especially  in  the 
South,  West,  and  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  States. 
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All  the  native  plums,  with  wholly  negligible  excep- 
tions, require  cross-pollination.  For  the  most  part, 
however,  they  are  fully  inter-fertile,  so  that  one  given 
variety  will  pollinate  any  other  variety,  providing  the 
two  bloom  at  the  same  time.  Simultaneous  blooming  is 
of  chief  importance  in  adjusting  varieties  to  one  another 
for  cross-pollination.  To  determine  which  varieties 
r,  careful  observations  should  be  i 


fermentation  around  the  pit  in  the  process  of  drying, 
which  prevents  their  being  successfully  dried  without 
its  removal;  these  are  known  as  "plums."  The  prune 
varieties  are,  however,  much  richer  in  sugar  which 
determines  their  adaptability  to  drying  whole.  As 
California  has  to  find  distant  markets  for  most  of  its 
immense  fruit  crops,  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the 
plum  areas  are  devoted  to  the  production  of  prunes. 
The  total  amounts  of  plums  produced  in  1914  an>  as 
follows:  Dried  prunes,  51,000  tons;  canned  plums, 


is  jwob*bly  ■  hybrid  with  P. 


the  orchard  and  recorded,  or  recourse  must  be  had  to 
the  published  tables.  Pollination  is  effected  chiefly, 
if  not  exclusively,  by  the  bees,  so  that  their  presence 
should  l>e  encouraged. 

Most  of  the  native  plums  make  comparatively  small 
trees,  so  that  t  hey  may  be  set  somewhat  close  together 
in  orchard  planting,  say  12  to  20  feet  apart,  usually 
about  15  feet.  Some  varieties,  particiuarry  in  the 
South,  Deed  20  to  30  feet  space.  Putting  a  plum  orchard 
down  to  grass  is  not  admissible  under  any  circum- 
stances; but  cultivation  should  cease  with  the  first  of 
July,  or  certainly  by  the  middle  of  July;  for  the  native 
plums  are  es|»ecially  liable  to  make  too  much  late  sum- 
mer growth.  High  manuring  of  the  soil  is  not  usually 
necessary,  or  even  desirable;  yet  something  considerably 
short  of  starvation  will  l>e  found  the  best  treatment  for 
native  plums.  F.  A.  Waugii. 


The  cultivation  of  the  plum  in  California  differs 
widely  from  that  in  the  other  plum-producing  sections 
of  the  United  States.  Here  the  dreaded  curculio  is 
unknown,  and  while  the  equally  dangerous  black-knot 
has  been  found  infesting  a  native  wild  cherry  (/'. 
demixxa)  it  has  never  been  observed  in  cultivated 
orchards.  The  most  delicate  varieties  of  the  Old  World 
find  a  very  congenial  home  and  form  the  basis  of  prac- 
tically all  orchard  planting.  In  early  mining  days  the 
California  native  plum  (Primus  xuhoordala)  was  fre- 
quently cultivated,  and  before  the  introduction  of 
European  standard  varieties  attempts  were  made  to 
improve  the  fruit  by  the  usual  methods  of  selection. 
Some  very  promising  results  were  obtained;  but  since 
the  demonstration  of  the  great  success  of  the  more 
delicate  and  higher-flavored  varieties,  there  has  been 
little  incentive  to  the  use  of  the  native  species. 

It  seems  hardly  fair  to  make  a  distinction  between 
"plums"  and  "prunes"  in  discussing  this  subject  from 
the  California  standpoint.  With  the  exception  of  the 
differences  in  the  preparation  for  market,  what  may  bo 
said  of  the  plum  applies  as  well  to  the  prune;  for  a  prune 
is  simply  a  plum  which  dries  sweet  without  removing  the 
pit.  In  most  of  the  varieties  of  plums  there  occurs  a 


90,000  eases  or  2,160,000  quarts;  overland  shipments, 
7,1)06  carloads  of  fresh  fruit. 

The  plum  has  an  exceedingly  wide  range  in  California. 
It  is  thrifty  and  healthy  on  the  immediate  coast,  in 
the  interior  and  coast  valleys,  and  well  up  into  the 
foothills.  This  is  perhaps  most  strikingly  shown  by  the 
fact  that  every  county  in  the  state,  except  two  |>crhaps 
(one  lieing  the  city  of  San  Francisco),  contains  plum 
or  prune  orchards,  or  both.  When  it  is  considered  that 
this  covers  an  area  of  nearly  160,000  square  miles, 
extending  through  9}-j  degrees  of  latitude,  a  fair  esti- 
mate of  the  adaptability  of  this  fruit  to  varying  con- 
dit  ions  of  soil  and  climate  will  1  «■  obtained.  By  choosing 
varieties  ripening  in  succession,  the  California  plum 
season  may  be  extended  from  May  to  December.  It  is 
not  surprising,  then,  that  the  acreage  devoted  to  plums 
and  prunes  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  state,  reaching  a 
total  of  nearly  M2.000  acres,  an  aggregate  of  nearly 
11,000,000  trees,  of  which  about  four-fifths  are  prunes. 
Placer  County  leads  in  the  acreage  of  plums  with 

5,600  acres,  and 
Santa  Clara  in 
prunes  with  68.400 
acres.  This  great 
industry  has  devel- 
oped since  the  dis- 
covery of  gold.  The 
early  Mission  plant- 
ings  (1769-1823) 
included  varieties 
of  European  plums, 
a  few  of  which  were 
able  to  survive 
after  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  Mis- 
sions in  1834,  by 
reproducing  them- 
selves by  suckers. 
One  variety  found 
at  Mission  Santa 
Clara  was  grown 
and  marketed  as  the 
"Mission  prune"  as 
late  as  1870.  The 
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introduction  of  improved  plum  varieties,  however, 
dates  back  to  1851,  when  the  first  grafted  fruit-trees 
were  brought  to  the  state  by  Seth  Le  welling  from  Ore- 
gon, where  he  and  his  brother  had  established  nurseries 
in  1847.  Prior  to  this  introduction,  however,  the  miners 
were  supplied  with  fruit  of  the  native  plums.  The  first 


importation  of  prune 


from  France  by  the  United 
States  Patent  Office  in 
1854  did  not  reach  Cali- 
fornia. It  was  not  until 
two  years  later  that  Pierre 
Pellier  brought  with  him 
to  San  Francisco  a  small 
package  of  cions  from  the 
famous  prune  district  of 
Agen,  in  France,  which 
arrived  in  fairly  good  con- 
dition and  were  at  once 
sent  to  Pcllier's  brother, 
Louis,  who  had  already 
established  a  nursery  and 
fruit-garden  in  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley,  upon  a  por- 
tion of  the  site  of  the 
present  city  of  San  Jos6. 
From  these  cuttings,  a 
number  of  trees  were  pro- 
duced which  succeeded 
admirably,  and  eventually 
were  distributed  through 
different  sections  of  the 
state,  but  principally  in 
the  Santa  Clara  Valley, 
which  to  this  day  remains 
the  center  of  the  Cali- 
fornia prune  industry.  In 
1863,  the  first  California- 
grown  and  -cured  prunes 
were  exhibited  at  the  State 
Fair  in  Sacramento;  but  it 
was  not  until  1870  that 


scale  was  begun.  Through 
J076.  Row.™  of  a* tire  plums.   ,h,e  seventies,  and  es|*«ci- 
Pruou.  nmoncan.  on  the  left;  P.   ally  after  1878,  numerous 

KouMtaM  on  the  rtt*t  orchards  were  set  out, 

until  in  1881  some  of  the 
larger  growers  were  producing  between  five  and  six 
tons  of  cured  fruit.  Since  1881  the  growth  of  the  prune* 
industry  has  been  marvelous,  until  now  there  are 
growers  whose  annual  products  reach  hundreds  of 
tons. 

Considerable  difficulty  was  at  first  encountered  in 
the  selection  of  the  proper  grafting  stocks.  The  native 
species,  first  used  to  some  extent,  were  soon  found  to  be 
unsatisfactory,  on  account  of  suckcring,  and  dwarfing 
effect.  Peach,  npricot,  and  almond  roots  were  used, 
the  |ieach  and  almond  proving  best.  The  introduction 
of  the  Myrobulan  or  French  cherry-plum  (Prunus 
crrasifrra)  and  its  adopt  inn  as  a  grafting  stork  for  plums 
and  prunes  have  greatly  simplified  matters.  It  does 
not  sucker,  and  experience  has  shown  that  in  Cali- 
fornia it  succeeds  in  low  moist  lands,  in  comparatively 
dry  soils,  if  not  too  loose,  and  in  stiff  upland  clay  soils. 
It  thus  has  become  the  ;ill-round  plum  stock  in  Cali- 
fornia. On  deep  mellow  loam  Boils,  specially  adapted 
to  the  peach,  that  root  is  still  preferred  for  plum  stock; 
but  many  varieties,  e.g.,  the  Columbia,  bellow  Egg, 
and  the  Washington,  do  not  unite  well  with  it,  and  can- 
not, therefore,  lie  worked  directly  upon  it.  The  almond 
is  widely  used  in  loose,  warm,  or  rocky  foothill  soils, 
and  the  deep  light  valley  loams  for  the  French  and 
I'Vllenherg  prunes.  The  Myrolwlan  S4fdling.  then,  is 
used  almost  entirely,  except  in  special  cases,  as  an 
all-satisfactory  grafting  stock  for  the  plum  in  Cali- 
fornia. Propagating  the  Myroliulan  stock  from  cuttings 


has  been  practically  abandoned,  and  seedlings  ore  now 
the  rule.  This  is  all-important  in  California,  for  there 
the  roots  of  all  plants  must  necessarily  go  deep  for 
their  moisture  and  nourishment.  In  fact,  deep-rooting 
is  the  rule  beyond  all  common  expectation;  thus  almond 
roots  the  thickness  of  one's  thumb  have  been  found  at  a 
depth  of  22  feet— one  of  the  many  instances  of  the 
characteristic  conditions  of  California  agricultural 
practice. 

Propagation  is  by  both  buds  and  grafts.  The  usual 
practice  is  to  bud  the  young  stock  in  July  and  August, 
and  then,  in  January  and  February  following,  all  tl  lose 
which  have  not  taken  can  lie  grafted,  thus  securing  two 
chances.  When  iieach  or  almond  is  used  as  stock, 
budding  alone  is  done,  as  these  stocks  have  been  found 
to  take  the  graft  poorly.  The  trees  are  not  allowed  to 
remain  in  nursery  longer  than  one  year  after  budding, 
and  in  many  cases  are  set  out  the  spring  following,  as 
"dormant  buds."  In  early  days  the  tendency  was  to 
rather  close  planting,  in  some  cases  as  close  as  16  feet; 
but  later  plantings  were  made  with  wider  distances, 
until  from  20  to  24  feet  has  come  to  tie  the  rule.  The 
laying  out  of  orchards  has  caused  much  discussion,  some 
asserting  that  the  quincunx,  hexagonal,  and  triangular 
Bystcms  secure  better  use  of  the  land  and  allow  better 
access  to  plow  and  cultivator  than  do  the  plantings  in 
squares.  The  square  system,  however,  has  come  to 
be  most  generally  used.  The  style  of  tree  is  the  low- 
headed  vase-form.  The  rule  is  to  cut  back  the  young 
trees  at  planting  to  18  to  24  inches.  Until  the  top  is 
formed  the  stem*  are  protected,  by  whitewashing  or 
wrapping  with  burlap,  from  the  hot  afternoon  sun. 
The  first  year  from  three  to  five  branches  are  allowed 
to  grow  from  the  stem,  and  these  used  to  form  the 
main  limlw  of  the  tree.  From  this  time  the  pruning  is 
done  according  to  the  usual  methods  for  the  vase-form 
tree.  Many  plums,  owing  to  the  brittleness  of  the  wood, 
are  yearly  pruned  rather  short  but  the  French  prune  is 
able  to  carry-  fruit  on  much  longer  branches.  After 
the  third  or  fourth  season,  the  growth  of  wood  is  much 
less  and  usually  the  pruning  operations  are  confined  to 
keeping  the  tree  in  shape,  removal  of  dead  or  damaged 
branches,  and  shortening-in  the  current  season's 
growth  to  keep  the  young  twigs  in  a  vigorous  growing 
condition  and  to  prevent  overliearing.  The  long  slen- 
der branches  are  not  cut  back.  The  long  arching 
"canes"  arc 
allowed  to  re- 
main until  they 
have  produced 
a  crop  (which 
they  do  in  the 
second  season 
with  the  great- 
est profusion), 
the  ends  rest- 
ing upon  the 
ground  as  the 
fruit  gains 
weight.  When 
these  droop  too 
low,  they  are 
cut  back  to  the  crown,  when  others  will  be  produced  to 
take  their  places. 

Thorough  and  persistent  tillage  is  one  of  the  first 
principles  of  the  California  orchardist,  for  with  him 
the  absence  of  summer  rains  makes  the  conservation 
of  the  winter  rainfall  an  absolute  necessity.  Kven  in  the 
summer-irrigated  districts  the  soil  is  tilled  and  kept 
loose  as  soon  as  it  is  in  proper  condition,  and  no  weeds 
allowed  to  rob  the  trees.  Formerly  all  the  prune  and 
plum  crop  was  produced  without  summer  irrigation. 
Winter  irrigation  was  often  practised  ami  the  water 
conserved  in  the  soil  by  the  usual  methods  of  tillaee, 
But  regular  bearing  of  fruit  of  good  size  requires  ade- 
quate moist iirr.    The  installation  of  pumping  plants 
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and  irrigation  systems,  therefore,  has  received  a  great 
impetus,  and  the  use  of  summer  irrigation  when  required 
is  an  established  practice. 

In  some  of  the  older  orchards,  the  need  of  fertilizing 
is  beginning  to  be  felt.  In  a  great  many,  the  main 
deficiency  has  been  found  to  be  vegetable  matter,  and, 
consequently,  nitrogen.  The  extremely  fine  tilth  which 
has  been  maintained  has  resulted  in  the  destruction  of 
all  natural  green  growth  and  the  "burning  out"  of 
the  humus,  and  has  necessitated  the  call  for  a  green- 
manure  crop.  This  problem  is  rendered  more  difficult 
in  California  by  the  fact  that  any  such  crop  must  be 
produced  during  the  winter  months  and  be  ready  to 
plow-in  with  the  beginning  of  tillage  in  March;  for  no 
summer-growing  crop  can  !*•  allowed  in  the  orchard, 
unless  the  land  is  regularly  irrigated  and  then  alfalfa 
may  be  grown.  On  non-irrigated  orchards,  winter- 
growth  of  hardy  legumes,  as  vetches,  is  undertaken. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  plum  lias  few  serious  cno- 
mies  in  California,  and  none  which  cannot  be  held  in 
check  by  spraying  and  other  treatment.  Upon  the 
leaves  the  plum  aphis  and  the  canker-worm  have 
given  some  trouble.  The  "peach-moth"  has  Ix-en  found 
at  work  on  the  prune  trees,  but  not  to  any  serious 
extent.  The  trees  are  subject  to  the  attack's  of  the 
black  scale  (Saissetia  oUse),  apricot  scale  (Lecanium 
corni),  frosted  scale  (L.  pruinoswn)  and  pernicious  scale 
(Atpidiotua  perniciotun)  l>eing  the  m<»st  freuuent;  all  of 
which,  however,  the  California  fruit-grower  has  learned 
to  keep  in  check.  The  crown  root-knot  has  also  caused 
considerable  trouble.  Relief  has  been  secured  by  cutting 
off  the  knots  and  painting  the  wounds  with  bordeaux 
mixture.  In  one  district  the  peach  root-l>orer  has  estab- 
lished itself  and  requires  regular  treatment.  Thrips  have 
also  done  some  injury  to  blossoms  and  young  fruit. 
In  California  some  fruit  is  usually  borne  the  third 

year;  in  the  fourth  a  fairly 
profitable  crop  is  expected ; 
the  fifth,  from  50  to  60 
pounds  to  a  tree  should  be 
produced,  which  ought  to 
double  in  the  sixth,  and 
after  that  from  150  to  300 
pounds  is  the  rule.  These 
figures  apply  mostly  to 
the  prunes.  From  200  to 
300  pounds  are  considered 
the  average  at  full  liear- 
ing  in  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley.  In  some  instances 
600  and  even  800  pounds 
have  been  produced,  and  a 
six-year-old  tree  at  Visalia 
(San  Joaquin  Valley)  is 
credited  with  1,102  pounds 
of  fruit  in  one  season. 

It  would  be  impossible 
to  enumerate  a  full  list  of 
the  varieties  actually  in 
successful  cultivation 
within  the  state.  Such  a 
list  would  probably  in- 
clude every  noteworthy 
variety  of  domestica  plum. 
Manv,  however,  despite 
excellence  of  quality  and 
flavor,  are  suited  only  for 
home-growing,  or  at  most 
for  local  markets,  on 
account  of  poor  shipping 
qualities.  For  this  reason 
the  nurnU'r  of  varieties 

Clan  ted  on  a  large  scale  is 
ping  constantly  reduced. 
At  the  head  of  the  list 
stands  the  Prune  d'Agen, 


the  originally  introduced  French  prune,  which  has 
proved  itself  adapted  to  more  varying  conditions  than 
any  other  variety,  and  is  therefore  perhaps  the  most 
generally  planted  variety  of  fruit  in  tne  state.  It  is,  of 
course,  used  chiefly  for  curing.  In  the  same  cat' 
belong  the  Robe  de  Sergeant,  Imperial  i 
and  Sugar — all  drying  varieties. 
The  Rol>c  de  Sergeant  (supposed 
to  be  a  synonym  of  the  Prune 
d'Agen  in  France)  in  California 
is  grown  as  a  distinct  variety. 
The  fruit  is  larger,  usually  more 
highly  flavored,  and  has  com- 
>rices  in  the  San 
tet.  The  tree, 
however  has  not  proved  so  widely 
adaptable,  and  is  in  disfavor  on 
account  of  defective  bearing.  The 
Silver  prune  (an  Oregon  seedling 
of  Coe  Golden  Drop)  is  also  a 
defective  bearer  in  some  districts, 
and  is  used  mostly  in  the  prep- 
aration of  "bleached  prunes," 
for  which  it  has  proved  very  prof- 
itable in  some  instances.  It  is 
sometimes  marketed  in  the  fresh 
state  also.  The  Imperial  Epineuse, 
a  recently  introduced  French 
variety  was  largely  planted  but  though  large,  it  has 
proved  rather  irregular  in  bearing,  difficult  to  cure  and 
very  subject  to  thrip  injury.  Luther  Burliank's  Sugar 
prune  bases  its  claims  upon  siqierior  earliness,  sweetness 
and  flavor,  together  with  fair  medium  size.  It  dries  easily 
but  is  of  coarse  texture.  The  German  prune,  Italian 
(Fellenberg),  Golden  prune,  Hungarian  (Pond  Seedling) 
and  Tragedy  are  varieties  sometimes  used  for  curing, 
but  are  frequently  shipped  green  as  "plums."  Of 
these  the  German  is  perhaps  the  most  extensively  used. 
The  Italian  succeeds  well  along  the  coast  in  places 
liable  to  fogs  or  sea  winds,  where  the  French  is  not  at 
its  best.  It  is  valuable  as  a  late  variety,  and  is  said  to 
dry  excellently,  as  does  also  the  Golden,  an  Oregon 
seedling.  The  fruit  of  the  Hungarian  (Pond)  is  very 
handsome  and  showy,  and  is  rated,  on  its  style,  a  good 
seller  as  fresh  fruit  In  both  the  local  and  distant  mar- 
kets, but  is  not  suitable  for  drying.  The  Tragedy  and 
the  Clyman  (California  seedlings),  Giant  (Burbank's), 
Royal  Hative,  Simon,  and  Peach,  are  popular  for  early 
market — -especially  for  eastern  shipment  .  For  canning, 
Coe  Golden  Drop  and  the  Imperial  Gage  are  the  most 
popular.  The  Jefferson,  Washington,  and  Yellow  Egg 
are  all  highly  regarded,  and  planted  more  or  less  widely, 
as  they  suit  the  different  climatic  regions.  Many  of 
the  Japanese  plums  are  grown.  Red  June,  Satsuma, 
Burltank,  Wickson,  Climax,  Santa  Rosa,  and  Formosa 
(all  Burbank  varieties)  are  prominent  for  eastern 
shipment,  local  market  and  domestic  use. 

See  Wirkson's  "California  Fruits  and  How  to  Grow 
Them."  the  Reixirts  of  the  California  State  Board  of 
Horticulture,  and  the  Reports  and  Bulletins  of  the 
California  Experiment  Station. 

Arnold  V.  Stubenraucu. 
E.  J.  Wickson. t 

PLUM,  CHERRY:  I'runtu  fmm/mi.    P.,  Cocoa:  Chryto- 
balanus  Inyro.    P.,  Date:  Diotpuro:    P.,  Governor's:  PI 
Hamontrht.    P.,   Japan:   Properly   f'runus  nJiau,1  improperly 
applied  to  the  loquat,  Eriotxfryn  jnpomoa,  P.,  Marmalade  :  l.ueum-i 
mammuta. 

PLUMBAGO  (from  Latin  for  had,  from  the  lead- 
colored  flowers  of  some  species  or  because  of  some  old 
tradition).  PlumbaginActa- .  Lkadwort.  Subshrubs 
or  herbs,  often  cultivated,  particularly  under  glass, 
for  the  handsome  phlox-like  flowers. 

Mostly  perennial,  sometimes  climbing,  often  more  or 
less  woody:  lvs.  usually  alternate  and  entire,  clasping 
(or  auricled)  by  the  blade  or  by  base  of  petiole:  fls. 
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spicate  or  racemose  on  the  ends  of  the  branches,  blue, 
violet,  red,  or  white,  gamopetalous,  salverform,  the  tul>e 
usually  slender;  calyx  tubular,  ft-toothcd,  and  some- 
wliat  "angled,  glandular;  stamens  usually  5,  free  from 
the  corolla-tulx*,  the  filaments  mostly  with  a  dilated 
base;  ovary  attenuated  at  the  top,  the  single  style  with 

5  stigmas:  fr.  a 
membranaceous 
5-valvcd  caps. — 
About  10  or  a 
dozen  species  in- 
habit ing  warm 
countries,  chiefly 
of  Eu.,  Asia,  and 
Afr.  For  P.  Lar- 
pentsr,  consult 
Ceralostiffma, 
Two  sjK-cies  of 
shrubby   plumbagos,  P. 

\a  P.  rosea,  are 
deservedly  well  known.  In 
the  middle  and  northern 
states  they  are  treated  as 
greenhouse  pot-plants  and 
are  usually  turned  out  to 
flower  in  summer.  They  are 
readily  prop,  by  cut  tings 
taken  either  in  autumn 
from  plants  growing  in  the 
open  or  in  the  spring  from 
stock  plants.  They  require 
an  intermediate  tempera- 
ture. 

a.  FU.  red. 
r&sea,  Linn.  (P.  xangul- 
nco,  Hort.?).  St.  zigzag, 
more  or  less  climbing,  gla- 
brous even  in  the  tnfl. :  lvs. 
large,  ovate -elliptic,  the 
short  petiole  somewhat 
clasping:  Ms.  purplish  red,  in  long  racemes,  the  corolla- 
lobes  little  if  anv  exceeding  the  exserted  part  of  the  tube, 
the  calvx  glandular-hairy;  base  of  stvle  hairy-.  S.  Asia. 
H.M.  230.  Var.  coccinea,  Hook.  (P.  corrlnra,  Salisb.), 
is  a  form  with  larger  scarlet  fls.  B.M.  5363.  Gng. 
1:1X1.  H.T.  11.6:292.  This  is  the  form  chiefly  cult. 
—Like  P.  capytui*,  this  species  is  useful  for  summer 
l>edding.  It  is  also  an  excellent  subject  for  winter 
blooming  iu  |H>ts. 

aa.  FU.  blue  or  white. 
B.  Perennials,  with  more  or  lens  ncandcnt  tU. 
capensis,  Thunb.  Fig.  3OK0.  Semi-climbing  shrub 
but  a  straggling  upright  plant  as  grown  under  glass, 
somewhat  glaucous,  glabrous  except  in  the  infl. :  lvs.  scat- 
tered, oblong-ovate  to  oblong-spat ulate,  nearly  or  quite 
obtuse  and  short  -  mueronatc,  narrowed  into  a  very 
short  petiole:  raceme*  relatively  short,  the  fls.  some- 
limes  appearing  as  if  umbellcd;  fls.  azure-blue,  with  a 
very  slender  tnlx-  1 1  ■>  in.  long  and  several  times  longer 
than  the  glundiilar-nairy  cylindrical  calyx-tulx\  the 
corolla-lobes  obovate  and  phlox-like:  caps,  oblong- 
elavatc,  tapering  and  angled  below.  S.  Afr.  B.M.  2110. 
B  it.  417.  (in.  44,  p.  3S0;  46,  p.  245;  4H,  p.  344;  5H,  p. 
20.  G.  18:519;27:4l.  (hi. W.  24:121.  G.W.  10,  p.  331. 
H.H.  1908:60.  Var.  ilea,  Hort.,  has  white  fls.— A 
well-known  greenhouse  plant.  Old  plants  turned  into 
the  soil  in  late  spring  in  a  sunny  cxjxwiire  bloorn  pro- 
fusely until  frost,  Plants  struck  from  fall  cuttings  also 
give  good  bloom  the  following  summer,  but  younger 
plants  usually  do  not  bloom  so  well.  Plants  can  lie 
kept  in  a  cellar  during  winter,  or  they  may  lie  grown 
under  glass  for  spring  and  summer  F>loom.  It  k  an 
excellent  rafter  plant.  In  S.  Calif,  it  climbs  trees  15-20 
ft.  high  if  undisturlx-d.  /*.  eai*ninx  and  the  white-fld. 
varieties  are  the  commonest  kinds. 
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zcylanica,  I. inn  Half-climbing,  much  branched, 
glabrous  except  the  infl.,  which  is  glandular-hairy:  lvs. 
ovate  or  oblong,  obtuse  or  acute,  the  base  of  the  short- 
winged  petiole  clasping  the  st.:  fls.  white,  shorter  than 
in  /'.  capenxi*,  the  exserted  part  of  the  tube  scarcely 
longer  than  the  oliovatc  retusc  corolla-lobes,  the  calyx 
glandular-hairy :  caps,  long-oblong.  5-grooved  above. 
Tropicsof  Asia  and  Afr.,  and  east  to  Austral,  and  Hawaii. 
B.R.  32:23. — Little  grown  now,  as  it  is  inferior  to  the 
white-fld.  form  of  I',  capensit.  Distinguished  from 
tliat  species  by  its  shorter  fls.  and  different  lvs. 

scandens,  Linn.  Somewhat  woody,  trailing  or 
climbing,  much  branched,  glabrous,  the  branches 
grooved:  corolla  white  with  mucronate  lobes,  the  tube, 
twice  longer  than  the  glandular-hairy  calyx-tube; 
stamens  4,  exserted:  lvs.  ovate-lanceolate  to  oblong- 
lanceolate,  pointed,  stalked.  Trop.  Ainer.,  and  also  in 
southernmost  parts  of  U.  S. 

bb.  Annual,  trilh  erect  st*. 

caerulea,  HBK.  Erect  annual,  1—1  ?  2  ft-  tall,  with 
branched  terete  sts.:  lvs.  more  or  less  rhomlxmlal, 
tapering  to  a  winged  and  auricled  petiole,  glabrous  and 
entire,  the  upper  ones  smaller:  fts.  small  but  rich  in 
color,  few  and  separate  in  a  terminal  snike,  the  tube 
purple  and  twice  longer  than  the  calyx,  the  segms.  oval 


and  acute,  deep  bluish  purple  with  dark  line  in  center; 
filaments  not  dilated.   Peru.   B.M.  2917  (as  /'.  rhom- 


boidea). 


L.  H.  B. 


PLUMERIA  (Charles  Plumier, 
French  botanist). 


.  1646-1706,  distiu- 
Also  spelled  Plumiera  and 
Apocynactx.    Tropical  trees  grown  for 
their  show)-  and  very  fragrant  flowers. 

Leaves  alternate,  penninerved,  the  primary  veins 
joined  to  a  nerve  running  parallel  with  the  margin:  fls. 
in  terminal  2-3-ehotomous  cymes:  bracts  usually  large 
and  covering  the  young  buds  but  deciduous  long  before 
anthesis;  corolla-tube  cylindricid  throughout;  stamens 
included,  near  the  base  of  the  tube;  disk  wanting  or 
fleshy  and  covering  the  tube  of  the  calyx;  ovules  in 
many  series:  follicles  2. — About  50  species,  all  Trop. 
American,  of  which  2  kinds  at  present  are  offered  in  S. 
Calif,  and  2  in  S.  Fla.  The  species  arc  much  confused 
and  imperfectly  understood. 

Plumerias  are  amongst  the  most  fragrant  of  tropical 
flowers,  vying  in  this  rcsjx-ct  with  the  jessamine,  Ca|x; 
jasmine,  and  tuberose.  They  have  large  waxy  funnel- 
shaped  flowers  with  5  spreading  lobes  of  white,  yellow, 
rose-purple,  or  combinations  of  the  three  colors.  Choice 
specimens  have  Ixs-n  known  to  bear  clusters  9  inches 
across,  composed  of  more  than  twenty  flowers  each  3'*1 
inches  across.  They  are  considerably  cultivated  in  all 
tropical  lands.  In  the  Pacific  islands,  P.  acutifolia  is 
frequent  in  graveyards.  The  word  frangipani  is  sup- 
posed to  be  froin  the  French,  Jranchipaniert  coagulated 
milk,  referring  to  the  tenacious  white  mice  which 
exudes  plentifully  from  the  wounded  plant.  Other 
accounts  suppose  it  to  have  come  from  an  Italian  noble- 
man  of  tliat 
name  who  in  the 
Middle  Ages 
com|x>undcd  a 
perfume  of  many 
ingredients  and 
which  the  odor 
of  these  flowers 
resembled.  All 
Bpccic*  are  likely 
to  be  called 
frangipani. 
Plumerias  are 
essentially  sum- 
mer-growing 
plants.  Keep 
rather    dry  in 
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winter.    Propagation  is  bv  cuttings  in  February  or 

March. 

a.  Fls.  more  or  less  rosy. 

rubra,  Linn.  Fkancifani.  I»w  tree  or  shrub:  lvs.  5- 
8  in.  long:  cymes  spreading;  corolla-lobes  broadly  oval, 
longer  than  the  tube.  Mex.  to  Guiana  and  Ecuador; 
naturalized  in  W.  Indies.  B.IL  7S0  (fls.  chieflv  golden, 
only  the  tips  bright  row).  B.M.  279.— In  W.  " 
I  called  "West  Indian  red  jasmine." 


often  cobwebby  at  bane.— About 
of  tcm|M'rate  and  cold 


100  species,  natives 


aa.  Fls.  chiefly  white  or  yellow. 
Ii.  Lvs.  narrow,  ablongAinear. 
j  Linn.  Lvs.  rounded  or  acuminate  at  top,  invo- 
lute at  margin,  tomeutosc  beneath:  veins  rectangular- 
transverse:  lis.  white.  W.  Indies.—/*.  hypoUuca,  Gasp., 
is  probably  a  color  variety,  with  yellow  lis. 


nn.  Lvs.  wedge-shaped  to  i 
acutifdlia,  Poir.  (P.  acuminata,  Ait.).  Fkanoifani. 
Figs.  30X1,  30N2.  Lvs.  acuminate,  often  1  ft.  or  more 
long,  3  in.  wide,  broadly  lanceolate,  with  a  long  taper- 
ing base:  corolla-lone*  oval.  Mex.  B.M.  39.V2  (lis. 
white,  much  flushed  from  the  center  with  pale  yellow). 
P.  acuminata  of  B.R.  114  II. U.  4,  p.  101,  with  iU 
narrow  oblong  lobes  and  close  well-defined  golden 
center,  may  be  a  different  specie*  though  commonly 
considered  the  same. — Cult,  in  all  tropical  countries 
for  the  fragrant  whitish  fls.;  flowers  all  the  year. 
Also  known  as  the   temple-flower  and  graveyard- 


Thc  fallowing  spc-rim  have  been  intra,  and  more  nr  Iran  cult. 
" :  /'.  bUvlvr,  Run  A  Pav.  Tree,  up  toll)  ft.  high:  lvn.  oblong, 
ate,  margins  revolutc:  fls.  white,  y<-llow  at  throat.  Peru. 

 480.  J. II  III.  M:  19.—/'.  Staastmi,  Hook.  Four  feet  high: 

Ira.  moatly  at  tipa  of  branch**:  fl*.  yellow,  di-eply  tinged  with  red, 
Ecuador.  B.M.  4751. — P.  LnmbrriiAna,  Ijndl.  Ten  fret  high:  lv». 
oblong,  acuminate,  flat:  fla.  white,  yellow-throated,  with  broad- 
rhomboid  obtuse  Begins.  May  to  Aug.  Met  B.R.  137s.—  P. 
litUa,  Ruis  .V  I'av.  Ten  to  20  feet  high:  lvs,  crowded  at  ends  of 
branches,  S-1H  in.  long,  ohlnng-ovate:  fla.  white,  flushed  very  pale 
pink  with  a  broad  pale  golden  yellow  center.  Peru.  li.M.  5**9. 
U.C.  111.  39:400.— P.  frf«*«r,  Ruia  <t  Pav.  (P.  Kerii.  Don). 
Fifteen  feet  high:  lvs.  obovate-ohlong,  tapering  at  both  ends:  fla. 
with  a  yellow  throat,  white  above  the  yellow  aorT bright  ro»e  around 
the  segm.  margin.  July-<>rt.  Peru.  B.R.  510. — /*.  tubrrmlMa, 
IaxUI.  Sii  feet  high:  branches  tubcrculate:  lvs.  coriaceous,  narrow- 
oblong,  tapering  into  the  petioles:  fla.  white,  scentless.  Aug.  .Santo 

WlLUELM  M  II, I. Kit. 
F.  TKACY  HirBBARD.t 


PdA  (ancient  Greek  name  for  grass  or  fodder). 
Cramincje.  Mostly  perennial  grasses  of  low  growth, 
several  species  of  which  are  cultivated  for  forage  and  a 
few  for  ornament. 

Spikelets  2-6-fld.,  in  open  panicles:  glume*  shorter 
than  the  lemmas,  a  witless;  lemmas  keeled  on  back, 
.searious-margincd,  awnless,  o-nerved. 


t  X      flower  enlarged) 


A.  Plants  tufted,  without  creeping  rootstocks. 
triviSlis,  Linn.  Rough-stalked  Meadow-Grab*. 
Resembles  P.  jtrntenitis,  from  which  it  differs  by  having 
no  creeping  rootstocks,  taller  sts.,  scabrous  sheaths, 
branches  of  panicle 
more  slender  and 
spreading,  usually  only 
2  -  fid.  spikelets]  the 
lateral  nerves  of  lemma 
much  more  eonspicu- 
Native  of  Ku., 
it  Is  a  promi- 
nent pasture  grass; 
rather  sparingly  cult, 
in  this  country,  where 
it  is  recommended  for 
wet  pastures.  Dept. 
Agric,  I>iv.  Agrost., 
Bull.  No.  17:243. — A 
variegated  form  is  de- 
scribed a*  var.  fdliis 
ilbo-vittatis.  F.S.  16: 
1095. 

nemoralls,  Linn. 
Wood  Meadow- 
Grass.  Panicle  long 
and  narrow,  with  short 
branches;  culms  1-3 
ft.;  glume*  3-nerved, 
acuminate.  Native  of 
Eu.  —  Recommended 
for  pasture  or  lawn  in 
shaded  situations. 

aa.  Plants  producing  creeping  rootstocks,  thus  forming 
a  sod. 
b.  Fls.  diaxious. 
arachnffera,  Torr.  Texas  Blite-Gras*.  Culm  2-3 
ft.  high;  |>anicle  contracted,  3-S  in.  long;  spikelet*  'J in. 
long;  first  glume  1-ncrvcd,  second  3-nerved;  lemma 
copiously  webby-hairy  at  base.    A  native  of  Texas, 
where  it  Is  a  valuable  forage  grass. — It  prop,  by  rhi- 
zomes and  forms  a  dense  sod.  Recommended  as  a  win- 
ter pasture-grass  in  the  S.  Easily  distinguished  from 
the  other  species  by  it*  contracted  panicle  and  large 
spikelets.  Dept.  Agric.,  Div.  Agrost.,  Bull.  No.  17:240. 

nn.  Fls.  perfect. 
compressa,  Linn.  Known  in  the  trade  as  Canada 
Blue-Guash  (though  it  is  probably  not  native  to 
Canada)  and  English  Blue-Grass,  but  the  latter 
name  is  often  applied  to  Festuca  pratensis.  Distin- 
guished from  P.  pratensis,  which  it  resembles,  by  its 
blue-green  foliage,  distinctly  flattened  culms,  and  its 
short  and  much  contracted  panicles.  Spreads  by  rhi- 
zomes. Native  of  Eu.  and  extensively  naturalized  in 
this  countrv,  being  found  in  open  and  rather  sterile 
soil.  Dept."  Agric.,  Div.  Agrost.,  Bull.  No.  17:248  — 
It  is  of  little  value  as  a  pasture  grass  except  possibly 
on  sterile  soil. 

pratensis,  Linn.  Kentucky  Blue-Grass,  June- 
Graks.  Fig.  3083.  Panicle  pyramidal,  open,  usually 
3-4  in.  long;  spikelet*  3-0-fla.,  L«in.  long;  first  glume 
1-nerved,  second  3-nerved;  lemma  cobwebby  at  bast;; 
culm  usually  1-2  ft.  high,  forming  a  sod  with  its  copious 
rootstocks,  its  long  soft  basal  lvs.  producing  an  abun- 
dance of  foliage.  Native  in  the  c«>oler  regions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  Dept.  Agric,  Div.  Agrost.,  Bull. 
No.  20: 148. — A  common  pasture-grass  through  the 
middle  part  of  the  U.  S.  Its  most  important  horticul- 
tural use  is  for  lawns,  for  which  purpose  its  habit  and 
em-ss  art'  eminently  adapted. 

A.  S.  Hitchcock. 
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PODACHjfeNPJM  (Greek,  foot  and  aehcne,  alluding 
to  the  base  of  the  aehencs).  Compositor.  Tall  shrubs, 
one  of  which  in  southern  California  in  said  to  attain  a 
height  of  30  feet,  cultivated  chiefly  for  their  large  and 
fragrant  leaven. 

Leave*  opposite,  large  and  angular-Iobed:  heads 
small,  disposed  in  a  broad  corymbose  panicle;  fls.  with 
white  rays  and  yellow  disk:  aehencs  sparingly  pilose. — 
Two  or  3  species,  Mex.  to  Colombia.  The  principal 
species  of  Podachienium,  P.  emincM,  is  commonly  cult, 
under  the  name  of  Ferdinanda,  which  is  really  the  old- 
est generic  name,  but  this  name  is  also  used  for  some 
species  of  Zaluzania.  The  distinguishing  feature  of 
Podachn-nium  is  the  shape  of  the  achene,  which  is  con- 
tracted at  the  base  into  a  2-winged  stipe  suggesting  the 
shape  of  a  foot.  In  the  N.  and  in  Ku.,  they  are  grown 
in  trie  wartnhouse,  but  they  are  quite  hardy  in  the  open 
in  the  S. — The  fl. -heads  ore  about  1  in.  across,  and  about 
20  or  more  in  terminal  flat-topped  clusters,  borne  in 
winter  and  spring. 

eminens,  Bail!.  (P.  panicutiitum,  Benth.  Ferdi- 
ndnda  bninens,  Lag.  Zaiiuania  tminetis.  Hort.  Cos- 
mophyUum  eaealUrfolium,  C.  Koch).  A  tall  shrub,  9-15 
ft.  high,  slightly  branched:  lvs.  op|>osite,  suborbicular 
or  broad-ovate,  base  short-  or  long-cuneate,  slightly 
5-7-lol>cd  or  subentire,  rather  scabrous  aliove,  cinerous 
or  subtomcntose  pu! sweat  beneath:  rav-fls.  white, 
disk-fls.  yellow.  Mex.,  Guatemala.  R.H.  1862,  p.  110. 
B.M.  8502. 

an  din  urn,  Andrei.  Lvs.  large,  coarsely  lobed:  fl.- 
heads  in  loose  corymbs;  rav-fls.  white,  disk-fls.  yellow. 
Colombia.  R.H.  1892,  p.  414.— Said  to  be  a  useful  plant 
for  subtropical  bedding.  p.  Tracy  Hubbard. 

PODALiTUA  (named  for  Podalyrius,  the  son  of 
./Esculapius).  Legumindsa:  Shrubs,  with  alternate  sim- 
ple lvs.  which  have  subulate  often  deciduous  stipules: 
mil.  axillary,  1-2-,  rarely  3-4-fld.;  calyx  broad-cam- 
panulatc,  toothed  or  sulicqually  lolxd;  jxtals  subequal 
in  length,  standard  suborbicul'ate,  emarginate,  slightly 
longer  than  the  wings,  with  a  short  recurved  claw, 
wings  obovatc,  oblique,  keel  shorter  than  the  wings, 
broad-olxnate,  slightly  incurved;  stamens  free  or  very 
shortly  connate  at  base:  ovary  sessile,  villous,  many- 
Heeded:  fr.  an  ovoid  or  oblong  turgid  jxid  wiih  leathery 
valves. — Alxait  20  species,  all  of  them  S.  African.  P. 
serfcea,  R.  Br.  African  Satin-Bush.  Erect  or  pro- 
cumlx-nt,  4-6  ft.  high,  the  whole  plant  wiih  a  satiny  or 
silvery  luster,  sometimes  fulvous:  branches  silky:  lvs. 
obovatc  or  euneate-oblong,  acute  at  base,  silky  ou  both 
surfaces:  lis.  pole-purple,  solitary  on  the  peduncles; 
calyx  silky,  lobes  subulate  acute,  as  long  as  the  carina: 
fr.  "a  silky  pod.  Cape  Colony.  Intro,  into  S.  Calif, 
and  also  cult,  abroad.  The  following  species  are  men- 
tioned as  having  been  cult.:  /'.  arqinlra,  Salisb.,  P. 
buxifiAia,  Willd.,  and  /■*.  calyptrata,  \Villd. 

PODANDRIA  (G  reek,  foot  and  man  or  anther,  prol>- 
ably  referring  to  long-stipitate  anthers).  (Jrchiaacra: 
Terrestrial  herb  with  radical  pctiolcd  lvs.  and  large-fld. 
racemes:  seimls  free,  lateral  narrower  than  the  dorsal, 
rcflcxcd;  [M'tals  simple,  filiform-setaceous,  erect,  lunger 
than  the  dorsal  sepal  and  free  from  it;  lip  continuous 
with  the  column,  shortly  adnate  to  it,  produced  at  the 
base  into  a  long  cylindrical  spur;  limb  pendulous,  3- 
partite  with  narrow  lobes,  column  with  a  short  broad 
base,  footless;  anther  long-stipitate,  (tollinia  granular 
with  very  long  slender  caudicles;  stigmas  sessile,  nearly 
confluent,  situated  within  the  side  loins?  of  the  rostcllum 
and  at  their  base,  roMclluin  tnlobcd. — The  only  species 
is  from  \V.  Afr.  The  genus  resembles  Hal»enaria,  in 
which  it  has  been  included,  in  habit  but  is  remarkable 
for  its  enormously  elongated  anther  and  long  narrow 
segms.  /'.  marrtintlrn,  Kolfe  {Unix rmria  macrdtuira, 
Lindl.).  Plant  *i-\3i  ft.  high,  apparently  evergreen: 
lvs.  elliptic-oblong.  2-5  in.  long:  racemes  2-U-fld.;  fls. 
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large,  white  with  a  green  tint  on  the  sepals.  G.C.  III. 
54 : 182.  Intro,  abroad  and  cult,  by  some  orchid  fanciers. 

PODOCARPUS  (G  reek,  pous.  podon,  foot,  and  karpon. 
fruit;  alluding  to  the  conspicuous  fleshy  footstalks  of 
most  sixties).  Including  NagHa,  PrumnApitys  and 
Stachyairpus.  TajcAce-a .  Ornamental  woody  plants 
grown  for  their  evergreen  foliage. 

Resinous  evergreen  trees,  rarely  shrubs:  lvs.  alternate, 
sometimes  opposite  or  2-ranked,  sessile  or  short-stalked, 
linear  to  elliptic,  entire:  fls.  mono?cious  or  dioecious, 
axillary  or  subterminal,  solitary  or  in  spikes;  the  stam- 
inatc  catkin-like,  consisting  of  spirally  disposed,  2- 
cellcd  anthers;  the  pistillate  consisting  of  a  scale  inclos- 
ing the  ovule,  with  several  bracts  at  the  base,  which 
become  usually  much  thickened  at  maturity,  and  form 
a  fleshv  receptacle  I  tearing  at  the  top  the  globular  or 
ovoid  drupe-  or  nutlikc  seed:  cotyledons  2. — Fifty-five 
species,  chiefly  in  tropical  and  subtropical  mountains 
of  S.  Amer.,  »V.  India,  Asia,  Afr.,  and  Austral.  Some 
sjicciea  with  the  fls.  in  spikes  and  the  fr.  without  fleshy 
receptacle,  arc  separated  by  some  botanists  as  Prum- 
nopitys  (Stachycarpus).  Many  species  are  valuable 
timber  trees  in  their  native  countries,  and  the  fleshy 
seed-stalks  of  some  arc  eaten. 

The  pod ocarp uses  are  evergreen  often  tall  trees 
with  usually  narrow,  rarely  elliptic,  dense  foliage,  small 
flowers,  the  staminatc  yellow,  the  pistillate  greenish 
and  inconspicuous,  and  with  rather  small,  berry-like 
fruit  borne  on  usually  much  thickened  fleshy  fcxit- 
Btalks  of  dark  purple  or  purplish  violet  color.  They  aro 
but  rarely  cultivated  in  this  country  and  only  adapted 
for  the  southern  states  and  Calif orma,  except  P.  alpina, 
which  is  the  hardiest  and  may  probably  thrive  as  far 
north  as  Philadelphia,  or  even  farther.  They  grow  best 
in  well-drained  loamy  soil.  In  the  North  they  are  some- 
times grown  as  pot-plants  in  greenhouses  on  account  of 
their  handsome  foliage;  a  sandy  com|x»st  of  loam  and 
peat  will  suit  t  he  potted  plants.  Propagation  is  by  seeds 
or  by  cuttings  of  almost  ripened  wood  under  glass; 
they  arc  also  sometimes  grafted  on  any  of  the  species 
which  can  be  had  in  quantity. 

a.  Lvs.  1-8  in.  long. 

B.  ruder  side  of  fat.  pale  green  or  glautxsecni. 

C.  Midrib  of  lvs.  distinct  above;  width  of  lvs.  }  2t'n.  or  less. 

macrophylla,  Don  (P.  longifblia,  Hort.).  Tree, 
attaining  to  50  ft.,  with  horizontally  spreading  branches 
and  pendent  branchlets:  lvs.  alternate;,  pinkish  when 
unfolding,  more  or  less  spreading,  narrowly  lanceolate, 
narrowed  toward  the  apex  and  acute  or  obtusish,  at  the 
base  gradually  narrowed  into  a  short  petiole,  bright 
green  and  lustrous  and  with  a  distinct  midrib  above, 
paler  below.  3—1  in.  long  and  more  than  Jjin.  broad: 
staminate  fls.  fascicled,  sessile,  about  1  in.  long:  seed 
ovoid,  1  j-J  >in.  long,  home  on  a  fleshv  purplish  violet 
receptacle.  Japan.  S.Z.  2:133.  BXK  1:13.  G.YV. 
14,  p.  322.  Var.  Miki,  Sieb.  (P.  cMncnsis,  Wall.  P. 
macropfujlla  var.  chittenxitt,  Maxim.  P.piponicu,  Sieb.). 
Branches,  upright:  lvs.  more  upright,  hnear-lanceolate, 
obtuse  or  obtusish,  l?«-3  in.  long  and  .  s~H  in.  broad, 
with  distinct  midrib  alx>vc:  seed  globose-ovoid,  Jiin. 
long  or  slightly  longer.  Japan,  China.  S.Z.  2:134. 
R.H.  1X48:41  — Several  variegated  forms  of  this 
variety  are  in  cult. 

neriifdlia,  Don.  Tree,  to  70  ft.,  with  spreading  much- 
ramified  branches:  lvs.  scattered,  sometimes  indistinctly 
whorled,  spreading,  lanceolate  or  narrow-lanceolate, 
gradually  long-acuminate,  at  the  base  narrowed  into  a 
short  jM'tiolc,  dark  green  above  and  with  the  slightly 
raised  narrow  midrib  in  a  groove,  slightly  glaucous 
beneath,  3-6  in.  long,  in  young  plants  sometimes  to  10 
in.  long,  alxtut  '  an.  broad:  staminate  lis.  solitary  or 
2-3,  sessile,  1-2  in.  long:  seed  ovoid.  f-{bx  long  or 
slightly  longer,  with  a  fleshy  receptacle  nearly  Hin. 
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long,  on  a  stalk  aliout  J4111.  long.  Himalayas  and  S.  W. 
China  to  New  Guinea.  B.M.  4055.  F.S.  8:708.  J.F. 
3:313. 

OC  Midrib  of  lvs.  indistinct  ahotr;  uHdth  of  In.  Hi"- 
or  less. 

gracflior,  Pilger.  Tree,  to  60  ft.,  with  scattered  or 
whorlcd  branches:  branehlets  slender,  winded  by  the 
dccurrent  lvs.:  Ivs.  alternate,  linear-lanceolate,  grad- 
ually acuminate,  more  or  less  falcate,  spreading,  mid- 
rib indistinct  above,  2-4  in.  long  and  }  6_ }  4 in.  broad: 
staminate  fls.  1-3.  axillary,  in.  long:  seed  sub- 

gloliose,  \i-%va.  long,  on  a  scaly,  not  thickened  stalk. 
Cent.  Afr. 

elongate,  L'Hdr.  Tree,  to  70  ft.,  with  more  or  leas 
whorlea,  densely  leafy  branches:  lvs.  alternate,  erect- 
spreading,  narrowly  "linear-lanceolate,  gradually  nar- 
rowed at  the  apex  and  acute;  nearly  pungent ;  midrib 
inconspicuous  above,  V/r-2  in.  long  and  aliout  j-fjin. 
broad:  staminate  fls.  solitary,  axillary,  sessile,  about 
J4111.  long:  seed  globose,  Jain,  across,  with  a  short 
fleshy-  receptacle  on  a  slender  stalk  about  Kin.  long. 

nil.  Under  side  of  lvs.  triih  2  glaucous  lines. 

nubfgena,  Lindl.  (Saxegdlhka  gracilis,  Hort.).  Tree, 
or  in  cult.,  shruli:  lvs.  spreading,  crowded,  linear-lan- 
ceolate, acute  and  mucrouate,  pungent,  somewhat  revo- 
lute  at  the  margins,  dark  green  and  with  a  prominent 
midrib  above,  with  2  white  bands  beneath,  l-l?4'in. 
long:  fls.  diircious,  the  staminate  clustered,  }  >-l  in. 
long:  seed  ovoid,  }$in.  long,  on  a  fleshy  receptacle,  very 
short-stalked.   Chile.   SB.  111.  10: 171. 

aa.  Lvs.  }  $-}iin.  long. 

alplna,  R.  Br.  Shrub  or  small  tree,  attaining  15  ft., 
with  spreading  branches:  lvs.  indistinctly  2-ranked, 
linear  to  linear-oblong,  obtuse,  mucronulate,  dark 
green,  grooved  or  flat  above,  pale  green  beneath, 

liu-eious,  the  staminate  solitary  or  elus- 


Cunn.  (P.  TnUra.  Don) 
branchea:  allied  t<.  P.  » 
1}»  .tuloug.  New  Zeal. 


Tnr,  at  tan 
:  Iva.  linear. 


ding 


in.  long:  fls 
tered,  about 


'3in.  long: 


receptacle.  Austral. 

P.  ai'tind,  Poepp, 
andina.  Van  Tiegh.).  1 
ting  branch 


>s'in.  long,  on  a  fleshy 


opitys  elegant,  Phil.  rUachyearpua 
Tree,  Attaining  20  ft.,  with  upright  or  tom^ 
ches:  iv*.  indistinctly  2-ranked,  linear,  dark 
'  glaucous  Iwneath,  lj-1  k7  in.  long:  fls.  in 
;  receptacle  not  fleshy.  Chile.  G.C.  111.  31 : 121.  J.H.H.  37. 
p.  hi.— P.  BUmttii.  Hoibr— P.  spinulosa.— P.  ehilina,  Rich.— P. 
aalicna. — /'.  o»mm,  Hort.,  incorrect  spelling  (or  /'.  ioniana— 
Ccphalotaxua  Harringtonia  var.  faatigiata. — P.  coritirm,  lUch. 
Tree,  attaining  50  ft.,  with  spreading  hranrhrs;  allied  tu  P.  marro- 
phylla:  lvs.  lanceolate,  acuminate,  2—1  in.  long:  fr.  ovoid.  Jamaica, 
sometimes  Ccphalotaxua  drupacea  ia  cull,  under  this  name. — P. 
daeritdiituirM,  A.  Itich.  Tall  tree;  lvs.  dimorphic  on  young  plants 
linear,  spreading,  2-ranked.  '«  '«in.  long,  on  older  plants  shorter, 
imbricate,  apprmed  or  spreading:  seed  ovoid,  small:  receptacle 
•carlet,  Hia.  long.  New  Zeal.  (J.W.  tl,  p.  5'>4. — /'.  farmattnnt. 
Dcimmer.  from  Formosa,  allied  to  P.  Nagi,  but  with  smaller  and 
thicker,  lanee-ellintie,  obtusely  truncate  lvs.  ia  not  yet  intro. 
G.C.  III.  52:205.—/'.  jamnirinnt,  Hort.  — P.  Purdicao*.— P. 
karaidna,  Sieb.^Cephalolaxu*  Harringtonia  var.  fastigiata. — /*. 
muntAna,  Lodd.  (P.  taxifolia,  Kunth.  I*runinopitys  taxifolia. 
Mast.).  Tree,  attaining  CO  ft.,  with  spreading  branches:  lvs. 
2-ranked.  linear,  acute  or  obtuse,  abruptly  narrowed  into  a  short 
petiole:  fls.  in  spikes:  no  thickened  receptacle.  Peru,  Colombia. — 
P.  .Vdgi.  Pilfer  (P.  Nageia,  H.  Mr.  Nagcia  japonica.  CJacrtnA 
Tree,  mtairung  90  ft.,  with  spreading,  sometimes  pendulous 
branches:  lvs.  mostly  opposite,  ovate  to  oblong-lanceolate,  short- 
acuminate.  2  3'i  in.  long,  bright  green  and  glossy:  fr.  ''4in.  across, 
subglobosc.  Japan.  S.Z.  2:13.*>.  H.H.  IUI4.  I).  77.— P.  ;wrtnwiM. 
Panch.  (Acmopyle  Pancheri,  Pilger).  Tree.  tooOft.:  lvs.  dimorphic, 
either  linear,  obtuse  or  acute,  with  2  white  tiands  beneath,  ammt 
1  lin.  long,  or  minute,  acuminate,  scale-like,  appressed:  staminate 
fls.  terminal:  seed  globose,  'jin,  across,  with  a  thickened  reccp- 
tacle.  New  Caledonia.  B.M.  "S-M.— /*.  Punlitiina.  Hook.  Tree, 
to  12(1  ft.,  with  whorled  horiiontsl  branches:  allied  to  I".  macro- 
phylla:  lvs.  nblaneeolate,  obtuse,  mucronulate.  bright  green.  2-5 
in.  long.  wide.  Jamaica.    H.I.  7:<i24. — /'.  <*>ltutu>,  Don  (P, 

ehilina.  Rich.).  Tree,  attaining  Ml  ft.,  allnd  to  P.  maerophytla:  lvs. 
linear-lanceolate,  acute,  slightly  falcate,  :t  4'a  in.  long:  staminate 
fls.  clustered,  nlwiut  1  in.  long.  Chile,  Peru. — /'.  tptrdttt,  U.  Hr. 
(I'rumnopilyn  apicata.  Mast.).  Tree,  attaining  Nil  ft.:  Ivs.  2-ranked. 
linear,  obtusion,  sessile,  'i  '.jin.  long:  fla.  in  spikes:  receptacle  not 
thickened  New  Zeal.  H.I.  li  .M  l.  P.  «p.»iuUw,  H.  Hr.  (P.  Hid- 
willii,  Hoibr.l.  Allied  lo  P.  macrophylla.  Tree;  Ivs.  upright,  lin- 
ear, aeumiiuite  and  spiny-pointed,  midrib  distinct  above.  1  H-3  in. 
KM«   Austral.-/'.  to«/W«o.  Kunth-P.  montana.-/'.  TMrra.  A. 


ling  00  (t.  with  spre 
acute  or  acuminate 

Alfred  Rehder. 

POD6LEPIS  (Creek,  foot  and  *cnl< ;  referring  to  the 
unusiiitl  fact  that  the  involucral  scales  have  a  foot- 
stalk or  claw).  CompisiUe.  Australian  herbs  with  yel- 
low, pink  or  purple  rays,  a  few  of  which  are  cultivated 
as  half-hardy  annuals. 

Plants  0-12  in.  high  and  bearing  fls.  which  are  chiefly 
interesting  as  representing  an  intermediate  stage 
between  the  common  type  of  com|)osite  with  showy 
rays  and  the  "everlasting  fls."  like  Hcliehrysum,  in 
which  the  ravs  an;  alxirted  and  the  showy  parti  are 
the  stiff  involucral  scales.  In  Podolcpis  the  involucral 
scales  are  generally  colored,  but  are  thin  and  nearly 
transparent,  and  overlap  one  another  instead  of  stand- 
ing out  like  petals. — Aliout  16  species  lielonging  to  an 
unfamiliar  group  of  composites  from  Australia.  Very 
little  in  cult,  in 
America.  The  fol- 
lowing species  are 
annuals  with  linear 
or  lanceolate  lvs. 
and  hemispherical 
involucres  y^-H'in. 
diam.  They  need  a 
porous  soil  with  full 
exposure  to  the 
sun,  and  they  also 
do  well  in  pots.  See 
Annuals. 

a.  Color  of  rays 
yellow. 
d.  Imvlueral  bracts 


canteens,  A. 

Cunn.  (P.  affinis, 
Sond.).  Rarely 
much  exceeding  1 
ft.:  lvs.  mostly  all 
basal,  linear  or 
linear- lanceolate, 
1-2  in.  long:  involu- 
cral bracts  slight  ly 
or  not  at  all  rugose: 

claws    with   broad         J084.  PodolepU  atisuta.  (  x  H) 
scanous    margins : 

rays  3-1-lobed  slightly  longer  than  the  di>k-fls. 

no.  Involucral  bracts  acuminate. 

aristita,  Benth.  (P.  chrymintha,  Endl).  Fig.  3084. 
Often  exceeding  1  ft.:  lvs.  linear  or  lanreolate  mostly 
st.-claspingand  decurrent:  involucral  bracts  not  rugose, 
usually  ending  in  a  rigid  |>oint  or  awn,  the  claws  of  the 
inner  ones  narrow  and  glandular:  ravs  longer  than  the 
disk-fls.,3-4-lobcd.  R.H.  1857,  p.  263. 

AA.  Color  of  rays  purpjf  or  lilac. 
gracilis,  Craliam.  Often  exceedinc  1  ft.,  the  smooth 
st.  usually  much  branched:  lvs.  linear,  st .-clasping  and 
often  slightly  decurrent :  involucral  bracts  obtuse;  claws 
narrow,  glandular:  rays  entire  or  2-lobed,  J£in.  long: 
pappus  not  thickened  upward.  B.M.  21HH  (disk-fls. 
mostly  purple,  some  yellow).       Wilhelm  Mil: 

n.  TatcoM 


PODOPHYLLUM  (from  Toiirnefort's 
lum,  duck's-foot-lcaf;  from  a  fancied  re 
the  foliage).  Berberidncvir.  May  Arn.E.  Mandrake 
(erroneously).  Herbs  common  in  rich  woods  and 
copses  throughout  the  eastern  United  States,  a  colony 
of  which  is  most  desirable  for  a  wild  garden. 

Hardy  perennials  herbs:  sepals  6.  petal-like;  petals 
or  twice  as  many  w  the  petals; 
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pistil  1  (rarely  several):  herry  with  many  9eeds,  which 
arc  inclosed  in  fleshy  arils.  —  Podophyllum  is  a  genus  of 
atxnit  5  s|jecies, —  1  American,  1  Himalayan  ami  3 
from  China. 

The  May  apple  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  of 
the  native  low-growing  spring  herlw.  The  "apples" 
are  vellowish  egg-sha|>cd  fruits  alsmt  2  inches  long, 
and  have  a  rather  mawkish  taste.  The  leaves  arc  very 
distinct,  being  shaped  like  a  round  shield  with  5  to  V 
lobes.  The  plant  has  two  kinds  of  leaves,  the  solitary 
ones,  and  the  others  in  pairs.  The  large  centrally  pel- 
tate leaves  have  no  flower  underneath.  The  flowers  are 
nodding  white  waxlike  cups  which  spring  from  the 
fork  of  the  stem.  They  have  a  rather  unpleasant  smell. 

Some  parts  of  the  May  apple  plant  an;  emetic  and 
poisonous.  Extract  of  podophyllum  is  common  in  drug- 
stores. For  the  drug  trade,  the  rhizomes  are  collected 
late  in  summer  and  dried,  the  supply  coming  mostly 
from  the  Central  States. 

The  plants  are  offered  by  several  dealers  in  hardy 
herbaceous  perennials.  They  are  of  easy  culture,  re- 


quiring deep  rich  soil  and  partial  shade.  They  are 
useful  only  for  spring  effects,  however,  as  the  foliage 
dies  down  by  midsummer  or  liefore.  letter-growing 
vigorous  perennials,  as  I'tdyytmatum  giganteum,  may 
be  associated  with  a  planting  of  May  apple,  to  occupy 
the  ground  in  the  later  part  of  the  season.  /*.  Emotlii 
retitures  a  moister  situation,  and  some  prepare  a  peatv 
soil  for  it.  Propagation  Ls  by  division  or  by  seed. 
The  mandrake  of  Old  World'  history  and  romance, 
Is  M andragora . 

A.  Frx.  yrlhnrmh. 

peitatum,  Linn.  Mat  Api-i.k.  Maniihakk  (see  Mnrt- 
dragora.  Vol.  IV.  p.  1982).  Height  1-1  !2  ft.:  Ivs.  dark 
green,  nearly  1  ft.  across,  5-7-Iobed,  each  lobe  2-cleft: 
fls.  about  2  in.  across.  Also  called  wild  lemon  and  hog 
apple.  B.M.  1819.  On.  21,  p.  127.  B.B,  2:82  —  Blooms 
in  April  and  fruits  in  May.  It  is  a  shade-loving  species, 
although  growing  also  in  partial  sun  in  moist  an-1  rich 
soil,  from  W.  Quelle  and  W.  New  Kng.  to  Minn,  and 
south  to  Flit,  and  Texas. 

AA.  Fr*.  deep  red. 

emddi,  Wall.  Lvs.  3  5-lolied:  IK  white  or  pale  rose: 
fr.  large  as  a  hen's  egg.  brilliant  red    Himalayas.  O.C 
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II.  18:241. — The  foliage  is  a  fine  bronzy  red  in  early 
spring,  said  to  be  edible. 

/'.  rrrnnfUr,  H»nrc.  A  pcrrnnial  lirrb,  with  »t*.  about  3  ft. 
hi«h,  2-forkrd  at  lop.  «'»rb  fork  Ix-arms  a  lobvd  nrltate  If.:  6*. 
upiiduloua.  i-riiimon.  in  rliutrn  of  12-10  Just  under  the  Ivs.  China. 
Intro,  into  Knjcbmd.  B.M.  SIM.       p  Tract  HUBBAIlD.t 

PODOSTlGMA  (Oreek  words  referring  to  the  fact 
that  the  stigma  lias  a  foot  or  stalk;.  Aselepiadace.r. 
This  includes  a  half-hardy  tulx-rous-rooted  perennial 
herb  which  grows  a  foot  high  or  less  in  low  pine-barrens 
from  N.  C.  to  Fla.  and  bears  in  summer  small  greenish 
yellow  fls.  The  genus  is  closely  allied  to  Asclcpias,  and 
Is  distinguished  by  having  the  Iks  wis  remote  from  the 
anthers  at  the  base  of  the  long  column,  while  in  Ascle- 
pias  the  hoods  are  approximate  to  the  anthers.  P. 
pedicellata,  Vail.  Lvs.  opposite,  linear-lanceolate,  nearly 
sessile:  peduncles  terminal  and  axillary,  umliellately 
several-fld.  The  only  species. — Advertised  in  ISM, 
but  presumably  not  hardy  N. 

POGONIA  (Greek,  hard;  alluding  to  bearded  label- 
lum).  (hrhidaceje.  Hardy  terrestrial  orchids. 

ly  small  perennial  herbs,  with  erect  slender 
sts.:  fls.  solitary  or  in  racemes;  sepals  and 
petals  free,  erect  or  ascending;  lalx'llum  ses- 
sile, with  broad  base,  spurless,  with  longi- 
tudinal ridges. --About  40  species,  N.  and  S. 
Amer.,  with  exception  of  2  Chino-Japanese 
species.  Pogonias  are  delicate  plants  requiring 
care  in  planting.  The  woodland  species  should 
have  rich  leaf-mold,  with  deep  shade;  the 
swamp  species  require  |K-at  or  suitable  light, 
rich  soil,  moist  yet  not  wet.  All  the  species 
are  preferably  planted  in  spring. 

a.  Sepals  and  petals  nearly  equal  in  length. 

ophioglossoides.  Ker.  St.  8-15  in.  high, 
slender,  1-3-lvd.:  lvs.  1-3  in.  long,  lanceolate 
or  ovate:  fls.  solitary  or  in  pairs,  fragrant, 
pale  rose,  subtended  by  a  foliaceous  bract. 
June,  July.  In  meadows  and  swamps,  U.  S. 
B  R.  148.  G.F.  10:485.  V.  2:209;  11 :229  — 
This  seems  to  be  the  only  species  that  can  l>e 
grown  with  success.  It  thrives  in  wet  moss 
in  boxes  of  sphagnum.  L'sualJv  it  is  letter  to 
transplant  from  the  wild  each  vear  than  to 
attempt  to  prop,  the  plants.  Sometimes  it 
can  1k>  colonized  in  wet  meadows. 

AA.  Srpal*  longer  than  the  petaU. 
divaricaU,  R.  Br.  St.  1-2  ft.  high,  slender, 
bearing  a  solitary  fl.:  fl.  1  in.  long;  sepals 
dark;  petals  fle-sh-colored ;  lip  as  long  as  petals,  green- 
ish, veined  with  purple.  Julv.  Swamps,  N.  J.  to  Ma. 
B.B.  1:408. 

A",  ptndula,  Lindl.=-Triphora.— /•.  tvrtiWUAta.  NutL—Uotna. 

H F.I. \ rich  Hasmklhkino. 

POGOSTfeMON  (Oreek.  bearded  xtatnen).  LabuU*. 
This  includes  the  plant  which  produces  the  well-known 
perfumes  called  patchouli,  or  in  India  pucha-pat. 

Herbs  or  subshrubs:  Ivs.  opposite,  rarely  in  3's:  fls. 
small,  in  solitary  or  panicled  spikes  formed  of  many 
dense  whorls;  calyx  subequallv  4-5-toothed;  corolla- 
tube  exserted  or  included;  limb  sul>-2-lipped;  lolies  4. 
lower  usually  longest ;  stamens  4,  exserted,  straight  or 
dcclinate;  filaments  usually  l>earded;  anther-cells  con- 
fluent: nutlets  smooth,  ovoid  or  oblong. —About  40 
specie*.  24  of  which  an-  distinguished  in  Flora  of  British 
India  4:631. 

Patchouli  has  a  peculiar  dry  moldy  smell  and  is  one 
of  the  commonest  perfumes  in  India.  In  the  1840's  its 
presence  was  considered  the  sun-  test  of  a  genuine 
Indian  shawl,  but  the  French  manufacturers  of  imita- 
tion Indian  shawls  imported  the  perfume  in  the  1850  s. 
Patchouli  Is  no  longer  fashionable.  Fuller  accounts  of 
il  will  Is-  found  in  the  Cultural  Industries  of  Queens- 
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"  V.  8:247  and  Cin.  27,  p.  447.  The  plant  has  no 
ata.1  value.  Live  plants  were  introduced  into 
southern  California,  and  were  offered  in  1900  in  the 
East. 

Heyneinus,  Benth.  (P.  Patchnuly,  Pellet).  Pat- 
chouli Plant.  Herb,  2-3  ft.  high:  lvs.  long-stalked, 
ovate,  acute,  acuminate  or  obtuse,  crenate,  simply  or 
doubly  toothed:  spikes  terminal  and  axillary,  forming 
a  panicled  infl.;  whorls  usually  separate,  forming  inter- 
ns, whitish,  tinged  purple.   India  and 


POINCIANA  (M.  de  Poinci,  governor  of  the  Antilles 
in  the  seventeenth  century).  /^yuminAw.  Small 
mostly  broad-topped  unarmed  trees,  with  large  and 
very  showy  flowers;  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  trees 
in  southern  Florida  and  the  American  tropics. 

Leaves  bipinnate  with  numerous  small  lfts.  and  with 
no  stipels  and  inconspicuous  stipules:  fls.  very  showy, 
orange  or  scarlet,  in  large  corymbose  racemes,  not 
papifionaceotis,  the  5  petals  clawed  and  eroded  or  even 
fimbriate  on  the  margin,  the  stamens  10  and  free  and 
exserted:  fr.  long  and  flat. — There  are  2  or  3  species  of 
all  native  to  the  oriental  tropics.  The 
been  confounded  with  Cawalpinia,  but  the 
calyx-flcgms.  arc  valvate,  whereas  they  are  strongly 
imbricate  (or  overlapping)  in  Cwsalpinia.  The  P. 
puicherrima,  known  as  "Barbados  pride"  and  "bird-of 
paradise  flower,"  is  Cs-salpinia  puicherrima;  P.  (fil- 
luM\  is  C.  Gillumii.  P.  data .  Linn.,  native  to  India, 
Arabia,  and  Trop.  Af  r. .  is  planted  in  the  Old  World,  but 
is  not  in  the  American  trade.  It  reaches  a  height  of  20- 
30ft.,  with  the  petals  scarcely  exserted  beyond  the  calyx. 

Conzattii,  I  lose.  Small  tree,  with  grayish  bark:  lvs. 
glabrous,  large,  with  commonly  4  pairs  of  pinna- ;  lfts. 
4  or  5  pairs,  oblong  to  obovate:  inn.  a  sessile  raceme: 
sepals  highly  colored,  obtuse: petals  yellowish  red:  pod 
scj^he-shaped,  pubescent.  Alex.— Cult,  in  Mex.  and 
S.  Calif. 

rcgia,  Boj.  Rotal  Poinci w  \ .  Peacock  Flower. 
Flomboyant.  Figs.  3085-3087.  Kapid-growing  tree, 
reaching  20-40  ft.,  and  making  a  wide-spreading  pic- 
turesque top:  lvs.  1-2  ft.  long,  with  10-20  pairs  of  pin- 
nse,  each  pinna  with  numerous  oval  lfts.:  fls.  3-4  in. 
across,  bright  scarlet  (upper  petal  striped  with  yellow 
and  more  cuneate),  the  obovate  petals  very  prominently 
clawed  (or  narrow  below) :  pod  6  in.  to  2  ft.  long.  Mada- 


gascar. B.M. 
Now  a  popular  tree  in 
frost  less  countries,  as 
in  B.  Fla.,  S.  Calif., 
Bermuda,  and  the  W. 
Indian  Isls.  It  is 
deciduous.  One  of  the 
most  striking  and 
gorgeous  of  tropical 
trees.  Sometimes  seen 
under  glass  in  the  N. 
Csrmlpinia  pulchrrrima 
is  often  confounded 
with  it  ;  but  that  plant 
is  a  shrub  or  at  most 
only  a  small  tree,  with 
strongly  overlapping 
calyx  -  segms.  in  the 
bud,  smaller  fls.,  and 
very  long-exserted  sta- 
mens.       L.  H.  B. 

POINSETT IA  (Eu- 
phorbia pulcherrirrut, 
which  see),  is  one  of 
the  most  popular 
plants  for  the  Christ- 
It  is  a 


shrub  of  tropical  America  with 
but  with  flaming  red  leaves  or  bracts  (with  variations 
to  pink  and  white),  clustered  near  the  top.  It  is  for 
these  leaves  that  the  plant  is  grown  (Fig.  1440,  Vol. 
II). 


Poinsettias  rwj 
rather  a  lonu  peril 
rest.  After  the  bracts 
cut,  lay  them  on  their  t 
near  the   tiijM'S  under  a 
carnation  -  house  l>ench. 
About  the  first  of  May  is 
the   btat   time  to  start 
them  for  cuttings.  They 
shouM  then  1m>  placed  on 
a  lijjlit  Iwneh  in  the  ful' 
sun  in  a  temperature  of  not 
less  than  The  eyes 

will  Kturt  into  growth  near 
the  top  of  the  cane,  and  by 
June  1  one  can  take  the  first  hatch  of  cuttings.  These 
are  found  most  suitable  for  stock  plants  as  they  grow 
rather  tall  to  be  of  much  use  for  decorative  purposes. 
Pot  the  cuttingB  singly  in  small  pots  in  sand.  It  is 
better  to  have  a  little  sphagnum  moss  in  the  bottom  of 
each  |»nt  forthe  roots  to  grip.  Place  them  in  a  tight  case 
shaded  from  the  sun.  The  temperature  should  never 
be  less  than  65°.  Water  the  cuttings  every  morning 
until  they  root,  except  on  dull  days.  When  rooted, 
pot  them"  in  3} -{-inch  pots  in  equal  parts  of  loam,  leaf- 
mold,  and  sand.  The  next  shift  may  be  a  6-inch  pot, 
and  a  good  fibrous  loam  with  a  sixth  part  of  sheep- 
manure  added.  They  will  form  a  fine  large  bract  in 
this  size  pot,  and  require  no  further  potting  although 
they  should  is*  fed  with  manure-water  until  the  yellow 
flower  appears  in  the  center  of  the  bracts.  After  the 
first  batch  of  cuttings  has  been  removed,  the  stock 
plants  should  be  planted  out-of-doors.  One  gets  far 
firmer  and  as  many  cuttings  by  this  treatment,  and  the 
cuttings  now  secured  and  rooted  may  l>e  used  in  various 
ways.  Twelve  cuttings  rooted  as  advised  above  and 
placed  in  a  10-inch  pot  make  a  fine  specimen  plant  for 
Christmas.  Others  may  lie  grown  aliout  2  feet  high 
for  single-stem  plants.  The  last  cuttings  to  be  rooted 
for  the  season  should  be  secured  not  later  than  the 
middle  of  August,  and  they  are  excellent  for  making  up 
shallow  pans  for  centerpieces  for  Christmas.  Poinset  tiis 
should  at  all  times  be  grown  as  near  the  glass  as  possible, 
and  during  the  summer  months  the  house  should  have 
full  air  day  and  night.  Never,  however,  allow  the 
temperature  to  drop  below  fi0°,  and  avoid  draughts, 
as  this  will  tend  to  make  the  foliage  drop,  and  tho 
retaining  of  the  leaves  is  one  of  the  attractive  |>oint.s  in 
a  well-grown  plant  of  poinset  tia.  Insect  pests  that 
attack  the  poinset tia  can  Is-  eradicated  by  the  use  of 
hydrocyanic  gas,  as  advised  for  other  plants. 

Geokuk  F.  Stewart. 
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POISON   BERRY:  Ctttrum.    P.  Dogwood: 
Elder:  Rhus  venenata.  P.  Hemlock:  ~ 
Hhiu  Toxicodendron.    P.  Oik: 
tthue  Term ix. 


Khun  wnii.  P. 

P.  Iry: 


POISONOUS  PLANTS.  The  plants  that  are 
injurious  to  man  and  the  domestic  animals  may  be 
divided  into  two  groups:  (1)  those  that  cause  injury  by 
s;  and  (2)  those  that  are  poisonous. 


3088.  Leaf  of  poison  ivy.  (  X  li» 

The  first  group  includes  those  plant*  which  are  mainlv 
harmful  to  farm  rattle,  causing  serious  troubles  which 
may  result  eventually  in  the  death  of  the  animal.  This 
group  includes  such  plants  as  the  crimson  clover, 
Trifalium  incarnatum,  spiny  cacti  (Opuntia),  the  hairs 
and  spines  of  which  form  the  hair- and  spine-balls  known 
as  phyto-bezoare.  The  branched  hairs  of  the  calyx  of 
the  crimson  clover,  if  eaten  by  horses  and  cattle,  when 
in  full  flower,  are  rolled  together  to  form  the  hair- 
l>alls  which  havel>een  responsible  for  the  death  of  many 
animals.  The  spines  of  species  of  Opuntia  in  Mexico  and 
the  southwestern  United  States  cause  the  laceration  of 
the  mouth  and  tongue  of  cattle  and  death  has  resulted 
in  a  number  of  cases,  where  these  spines  have  lieen  rolled 
into  phvto-bezoars.  .£gagropila?  are  balls  formed  from 
animal  hairs  which  have  lieen  licked  off  and  swallowed. 
Through  the  peristaltic  movement  of  the  intestines 
these  have  been  rolled  into  balls.  The  silex  in  the  stems 
of  the  swuring-rusheB  (Kquisetum)  is  responsible  for 
inflammation  of  the  digestive  organs  of  cattle. 
The  hygrometric  structures  attached  to  the 
fruits  of  such  grasses  as  Stipa  capiUala  (Rus- 


fruits  of  such  grasses  as  .SUpn  cap\Uata  <  Kus- 
sia),  S.  spartea  (United  States),  Arirtida 
hygromeirim  (Queensland),  and  lltteropogon 
amtortus  (New  Caledonia),  by  their  spiral 
movements  cause  the  pointed  ends  of  the 
fruits  to  hore  into  the  skin  and  flesh  of  ani- 
mals in  those  regions  of  the  earth.  The 
blue-mold,  AsprrgtUus  fumigatus,  which  lives 
at  blood  temperature,  tienetrates  the  lung 
tissues  of  calves  and  pigeons,  anil  its  masses  of 
spores  fill  up  the  air-cavities  and  lung-pas- 
sages, causing  asphyxiation.  These  are  some 
of  the  illustrations  of  plants  that  kill,  or  cause 
injury,  by  mechanical  means. 

The  poisonous  plants,  however,  are  those  that  con- 
tain some  chemical  poison  which  either  produces 
irritation,  disease,  or  death  by  its  direct  action.  The 
season  of  the  year  has  a  direct  influence  on  the  activity 
of  a  poisonous  plant.  Mclter  (181W)  records  that  his 
horse  ate  500  |s»unds  of  the  dried  hay  of  Pasriflora 
inenrnata  in  August  without  injury,  while  in  March, 
eight  months  later,  2.r>  |>ounds  of  the  hay  of  this  plant 


killed  another  horse.  The  condition  or  age  of  the  plant 
is  important.  The  poisonous  principle  in  the  spotted 
hemlock,  Conium  maculalum,  is  volatile,  and  hence  the 
dried  plant  is  less  poisonous  than  the  fresh.  The  leaves 
of  wild  black  cherry,  Prunux  serotina,  are  more  poison- 
ous when  dry  than  when  fresh,  owing  to  the  develop- 
ment of  hydrocyanic  acid.  Some  parts  of  a  plant  are 
more  poisonous  than  others.  For  example,  the  seeds  of 
the  Jamestown  weed,  Datura  Stramonium,  are  more 
deadly  than  the  remainder  of  the  plant.  Again  it  may 
be  said  that  the  relative  amounts  of  poisonous  sub- 
stance van-  in  different  individuals  of  the  same  species 
and  that  small  doses  of  some  poisons  are  taken  with 
beneficial  results,  for  instance  the  use  in  medicine  of 
belladonna,  strychnine,  and  aconite.  The  toxic  proper- 
ties of  plants  are  not  due  in  all  cases  to  the  same  chemi- 
cal sulwtanee.  It  is  well  known  that  several  plants  con- 
tain a  number  of  toxic  Inxlies.  For  example,  the  green 
hellebore,  Vtratrum  riridt,  contains  the  alkaloids 
jervin,  ccvadin,  and  veratrin.  Sometimes  the  same 
poison  is  present  in  more  than  one  species,  as  solanin 
in  the  tomato  and  the  potato.  Not  all  animals  are 
equally  affected  by  the  same  poison,  as  for  example,  the 
darnel  which  poisons  men,  dogs,  horses,  and  sheep, 
but  is  innocuous  to  cows,  pigs,  and  ducks.  Some  jkt- 
sons  an-  susceptible  to  poison  ivy,  others  are  not.  This 
susceptibilty  may  be  increased  by  sickness,  or  a  run- 
down condition.  Some  animals  acquire  a  craving  for 
certain  injurious  plants,  as  for  example,  the  loco  weeds 
of  the  United  States,  stemlcss  loco  weed,  Oxytropis 
Lambertii,  and  in  Australia,  according  to  Maiden,  the 
indigo  plant,  Sirainsona  gatcgifolia.  Kolxrt  divides 
poisonous  plants  into  three  groups:  (1)  irritants  which 
cause  gross  anatomic  changes,  as  croton-oil;  (2)  blood 
poisons,  as  ricin;  (3)  poisons  which  kill  without  ana- 
tomic changes,  as  morjihin,  digitalin,  and  the  like;  and 
a  fourth  class  may  Ixs  added,  (4)  skin-irritants,  as  poison 
ivy. 

The  most  poisonous  lower  plants  are  fungi  belonging 
to  the  genus  Amanita.  The  two  most  virulent  are  the 
toadstools,  Amanita  muscaria,  which  contains  muscarin, 
and  A .  phaUoidts  with  phallin.  Fortunately,  an  antidote 
has  been  discovered  for  the  first  in  the  administration  of 
hypodermic  injections  of  atropin  licginning  with  1-100 
of  a  grain,  and  increasing  the  dost!  to  a  strength  of 
1-60  of  a  grain.  For  phallin,  no  antidote  is  known.  Of 
the  higher  plants,  the  most  noted  poisonous  ones  are: 
Aconilum  SapeUus  (monkshood);  Delphinium  (Jcyrri 
(larkspur);  Oxytropis  Lambertii  and  Astragalus  mol- 
lijwmus  (loco  weeds);  Rhus  radicans  (poison  ivy), 
which  is  a  serious  skin-irritant  ;  Rhus  vermx  (poison 


sumac),  which  is  also  decidedly  toxic  to  the  skin; 
Cicuta  vuvulata  (cowbane),  which  contains  two  poisons 
coriin  and  cicutoxin;  Conium  maeulatum,  the  classic 
poisonous  plant,  from  which  came  the  death-draught 
of  the  philosopher  Socrates;  Kalmia  latifoha  and  K. 
anguMifolia,  the  two  poisonous  laurels;  Datura  Stra- 
monium (Jamestown  weed);  Atropa  lidladonna  (deadly 
nightshade)  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Popular  interest  usually  attaches  to  the  poison  ivv, 
Rhus  radirans  or  ft.  Toxicodrndron  (l"ig.  30KS),  a  root- 
climbing  vine  with  ternate  leaves,  and  the  poison 
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sumac,  Rhu*  txmLt  (Fir.  34189),  with  pinnate  leaves. 
Both  of  these  plants  have  white  fruits  and  hence  are 
easily  distinguished  from  the  non-poisonous  sumacs. 
The  poison  ivy  is  everywhere  in  the  eastern  states  along 
roads,  fence-rows  and  uncultivated  ground,  while  the 
poison  sumac  grows  in  swamps  and  is  less  common. 
Both  are  skin-irritants,  causing  what  physicians  call 
dermatitis.  If  the  susceptible  person  thinks  he  has 
come  into  contact  with  the  plants,  he  should  wash 
his  hands  and  face  with  alcohol,  as  this  dissolves  and 
removes  the  non-volatile  oil,  toxicodendrol.  Smoke 
from  a  brushwood  fire  containing  these  plants  is  toxic, 
and  so  is  the  Japanese  lacquer  made*  from  the  inspis- 
sated juice  of  a  sumac,  Rhu.*  tvrtiiciftra.  Unfortunately, 
all  parts  of  these  plants  are  virulent  and  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year.  One  of  the  \nnt  remedies  is  an  alroholic 
solution  of  sugar  of  lead,  and  the  extract  of  grindclia 
(sold  at  drug-stores)  is  sometimes  used.  Local  remedies 
are  fresh  bean  leaves,  stems  of  touch-me-not  (Impa- 
tiens)  and  plantain  leaves  (Plantago  lannolala).  At 
least,  these  lcavi-s  allay  the  burning  sensation  of  the 
inflamed  skin.  An  authoritative  work  on  toxic  plants 
is  the  "Manual  of  Poisonous  Plants,"  by  L.  II.  Pam- 
mel,  professor  of  liotany  in  Iowa  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture, in  two  parts,  Part  I  (1910)  and  Part  II  (1911) 
with  a  total  of  9/7  pages.  Other  publications  lmvc  been 
issued. 

Two  plants  much  in  prominence  at  the  present  time 
in  Wyoming  on  account  of  their  poisonous  effect  on 
livestock  are  discussed  bv  II.  G.  Knight,  as  follows: 
"Woody  aster,  Xylorrhixi  Parryi  (Fig.  3090),  is  found 
throughout  the  state  of  Wyoming,  but  is  confined  to 
certain  districts  characterized  by  a  gumbo  clay  soil, 
more  or  less  intermixed  with  gravel  and  containing  more 
or  less  of  alkali  and  other  salts.  This  plant  probably 
causes  greater  losses  among  sheep  in  the  state  of  Wyo- 
ming than  all  other  jxiisonous  plants  together,  but  may 
be  easily  recognized  by  those  familiar  with  the  range. 
So  far  as  is  known,  sheep  an?  the  only  species  of  range 
animal  susceptible  to  poisoniug  bv  woody  aster.  No 
antidote  is  known  and  there  is  much  question  whether  a 
satisfactory  antidote  will  !>c  obtained  as  the  action  of 
the  poison  is  powerful  and  death  comes  speedily  with 
many  pathological  changes." 

Pammel  writes,  "Death  camas,  Zygadenus  ititrrme- 
diux,  is  a  near  relative  of  the  better  known  Zygatlrmut 
vtnenosws.  In  Wyoming  the  most  common  «|>ecies  is  the 
Z.  intermedium  and  the  greatest  losses  noted  have 
occurred  in  early  spring  when  the  plant  is  in  bloom,  and 
More  early  forage  is  plentiful.  The  plant  grows  on  the 
sandy  plain  as  well  as  in  the  drier  and  stonier  foothills. 
It  has  been  found  that  the  poisonous  properties  arc 
due  to  the  presence  of  alkaloids,  one  of  which  at  least 
is  new  to  science.  An  antidote  has  not  as  yet  been 
determined"  jOUN  \\'.  Harsiiberger. 

POfVREA  (N.  Poivre,  1719-80;  intendant  of  Mau- 
ritius). Coml>retacr&.  Mostly  climbing  shrubs:  Ivs. 
opiiositc  or  alternate,  entire:  spikes  axillary  and  termi- 
nal; calyx  5-lobed;  petals  5;  stamens  10.  protruded; 
ovary  2-3-ovuled:  fr.  oval  or  oblong  or  Ji-wingcd; 
seed  solitary,  pendulous,  5-nngled.  It  includes  a  S. 
African  shrub  with  orange-red  fls.  cult,  in  S.  Fla.  and 
Calif.  The  genus  is  referred  by  Bent  ham  A  Hooker 
to  Combretum,  a  large  genus  containing  some  hand- 
some plants  that  are  little  known.  Poivrea  differs  from 
the  other  comhretums  chiefly  in  the  convolute  cotyle- 
dons. P.  bractedsa,  Hochst.  Unarmed  shrub  8-10  ft. 
high:  Ivs.  opposite  or  in  3's,  2'/-3x  1-1 M  in.:  petals 
clawed,  reddish,  4  lines  long:  fr.  oval,  indistinctly  5- 
angled.  Called  "hiccti|>-nut"  in  Caj>e  Colony.  P.  com- 
6sa,  Sweet.  A  large  climl>er  with  great  panicles  of 
blood-red  fls.:  fr.  short-stalked,  notched  at  both  ends. 
Trop.  Afr.  B.R.  1105  (as  Combretum  comosum). 

POKER  PLANT:  A'mjJw/ta. 
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POK  F  WEED:  Phytolacca. 

POLANfSIA  (Greek,  many,  unequal,  referring  to  the 

stamens).  Capparitlace-a:  Annual  herhs,  mostly 
glandular  and  naving  an  unpleasant  odor:  Ivs.  paf- 
mately  3-5-foliate,  the  uppermost  reduced  to  bracts 
of  the  racemose  fls.:  fls.  whitish  or  yellowish;  sepals 
4,  lanceolate,  deciduous;  petals  slender  or  clawed; 
receptacle  depressed,  bearing  a  gland  at  the  base  of  the 
ovary:  stamens  8  to  numerous,  somewhat  unequal:  fr. 
a  nearly  or  quite  sessile  pod. — About  30  species,  natives 
of  teiu|>crate  and  tropical  regions,  of  little  value  horti- 
culturally.  trachygpirma,  Torr.  &  Gray.  A  branched 
glandular-pubescent  viscous  annual,  1-2  ft.  high:  Ivs. 
|M'tioled,  with  3 oblong  lfts.:  fls.  yellowish  white  in  termi- 
nal racemes,  rather  large:  fr.  a  cam.  more  or  less  con- 
tracted at  base,  not  stipitate.  N.  Amer.  Intro,  abroad. 

POLEM6NIUM  (ancient  name,  not  explained; 
probably  not  from  Greek  jxAemos,  war,  but  rather  the 
philosopher   Poleman).    Jacob's    Ladder.  Greek 


Valerian.  Polemoniactje.  Flower-garden  herbs,  with 
pinnate  leaves  and  pretty  blue,  purplish  white  or 
yellowish  flowers. 

Perennials,  rarely  annuals  or  biennials,  tall  or  dwarf, 
often  viscid,  often  with  a  creeping  rhizome  which  is 
thick  or  slender:  Ivs.  alternate,  odd-pinnate  or  pinnati- 
sect:  fls.  in  racemes  or  thyrsc-likc  panicles;  calyx  in- 
creasing after  anthesis;  corolla  tubular,  funnel-shaped, 
broadly  bell-shaped  or  subrotate,  5-lolx-d,  the  lobes 
mostly  obovatc:  stamens  5,  alternate,  with  corolla-lobes 
inserted  near  trie  base,  included  or  exserted:  caps.  3- 
valved.  Closely  allied  to  Gilia  and  distinguished  by  the 
declinate  stamens  and  the  filaments  usually  pilosc- 
appendaged  at  the  base. — Brand,  in  the  recent  mono- 
graph (Kngler's  Pflanzenreich,  IV.  250,  hft.  27,  1907) 
accepts  29  species;  mostly  \V.  X.  American,  extending 
into  Mex.,  but  also  in  Ku.,  Asia  and  2  in.  S.  Amer. 

This  genus  includes  the  Jacob's  ladder.  P.  crrulrum, 
an  old-fashioned  inhabitant  of  cottage  gardens,  which 
owes  its  |x>pular  name  to  the  regular  manner  in  which 
the  numerous  leaflets  are  arranged  on  the  long  leaves. 
It  is  a  hardy  jierenninl  herb,  growing  1  to  3  feet  high 
and  bearing  nve-lobed  hell-shaped  flowers  of  blue  or 
white,  and  nearly  an  inch  across.  Probably  the  finest 
species,  however,  is  the  plant  known  to  ail  gardeners 
as  /'.  Richardaonii,  which  is  a  form  of  humile  (or 
P.  lanatum)  that  has  doubled  or  trebled  in  size  in  culti- 
vation. A  fine  s|>ecimen  of  P.  Richardsonii  may  have  a 
terminal  cluster  (i'  a  inches  across  and  5  inches  deep, 
with  two  dozen  flowers  each  \Y\  inches  across.  /*. 
confrrtum  differs  in  the  great  density  of  its  inflores- 
cence, atid  by  connoisseurs  in  alpine  plants  may  Ik? 
regarded  as  a  very  line  species.  Most  of  the  yeflow- 
flowered  forms  are'disappointing.  Polemoniums  are  of 
easy  culture  in  any  deep  rich  loamy  soil.  candium  and 
P.  rt  plana  do  well  in  partly  shaded  places  not  too  dry. 
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Polemoniuma  arc  easily  raised  from  fall-sown  seed.  Also 
propagated  by  division.  Tliey  are  said  to  bo  impatient 
of  soil  on  the  leaves. 


alburn,  4,  0. 

rarulcum.  0. 
nrwun,  7. 
ronfrrtum,  2,  3. 
follouaaimum,  H. 
Jiflarvm.  «. 

•  9. 


humile,  4. 
lanatum,  4. 
cnfilUtum.  3. 
orcMlcnLiilr.  9. 
pauriflorum.  1. 
nuli-hfttnin,  4. 


piilehcrrimum.  5. 
ji  urn  Jam.  .V 
rrpLtttw,  '1. 

Ktehardnmii,  4. 
Van-Bruntiir,  9. 
varirgatum.  9. 


a.  Corolla  tubular  arfuHfujform,  the  tultc  longer  than 

1.  psuciflftrum,  Wats.  Perennial,  erect  and  branched, 
somewhat  villous,  1-2  ft.:  lfts.  8-13  pairs,  about  1  in. 
long:  fls.  yellowish,  tubular,  the  tuln-  1-1  ?4  in.  long, 
much  longer  than  the  lol>es,  solitajy  or  loosely  corym- 
bose, long-iicdunculatc;  stamens  t>eurded  at  base,  a  Unit, 
equaling  the  corolla:  caps,  oblong.  Mex. — The  color  is 
said  to  be  a  good  clear  yellow,  tinged  red  outside. 
Offered  by  J.  W.  Manning  in  1892,  but  subsequently 
dropped. 

2.  confertum,  Gray.  Perennial,  with  a  thick  woody 
rhizome,  sticky,  .smelling  of  musk,  9-18  in.  high:  lfts. 
very  small  and  so  crowded  as  to  seem  whorled:  infl. 
a  dense  head;  fls.  honey-scented,  deep  blue,  in. 
long;  corolla  narrowly  funnel-shaped;  filaments  naked 
or  nearly  so  and  not  dilated  at  base.  Rockies  and 
Sierras.  Gn.  10:506.  G.C.  11.24:12:  III.  27:237.  G.M. 
55:459.  G.W.  7,  p.  356.— Intermediate  between  Pole- 
monium  and  Gitia. 

3.  mellltum,  A.  Nels.  (P.  conferium  var.  tneUUum, 
Gray).  An  attractive  species  with  white  or  pale  fls.,  the 


3091.  Polomonium  reptans.  The  leaflets  are 

plant  usually  taller  than  P.  confertum  and  the  infl.  more 
lax  and  leafy  ami  Iweoming  racemose  or  spike-like: 
corolla  fully  1  in.  long,  the  lobe*  only  one-third  or  one- 
fourth  tbc  length  of  the  tube:  herbage  heavily  musk- 
scented,  fls.  honey-w-ented  (whence  the  name).'  Rocky 
Mia  Nev.  Gn.W.  25:557. 


aa.  Corolla  campanulale  to  rotate,  the  tube  mostly  shorter 
than  the  lobes. 

b.  Plant*  low,  with  thickened  rootstocks:  lfts.  seldom  x/iin. 
long. 

4.  humile,  Willd.  (P.  Richardsonii,  Graham).  Low, 
slender  plant  from  somewhat  creeping  rootstocks, 
about  9  in.  high:  lfts.  15-21,  2-6  lines  long:  fls.  bell- 
shaped,  blue  or  purplish.  July,  Aug.  Arctic  regions. 
B.M.2K00  fallow  eye).  G.C.  II.  19:793.  B.R.1303 
(as  P.  cseruleum  var.  piliferum). — It  has  the  odor  of 
ripened  grapes.  Brand  combines  this  plant  with  P. 
lanatum,  Pallas,  of  the  Arctic  Zone  and  the  Altai  re- 
gion, making  this  form  P.  lanatum  var.  humile,  Brand, 
with  a  wide  range  in  the  high  X.  P.  Riehardsonii, 
referred  here,  was  raised  from  seeds  collected  at  Great 
Bear  Like.  The  plant  cult,  as  P.  Riehanlsonii  grows 
about  IK  in.  high,  and  bears  profuselv  of  bright  blue 
fls.  (varying  to  white  in  var.  dlbum,  fiort.)|  probably 
the  liest  of  the  genus,  and  in  need  of  botanical  study. 
Aside  from  references  al>ove,  portraits  occur  in  Gn. 
78,  p.  615;  G.M.  45:494;  Gn.W.  5:757;  J.H.  III. 
54:101. 

Var.  pukhellum,  Gray  (P.  pulchillum,  Bunge.  P. 
{and/urn  var.  pulchtUum,  Brand).  Differs  in  having 
smaller  fls.  ranging  from  violet  and  lavender  to  nearly 
white  and  in  the  viscid  pubescence,  which  is  minute. 
Arctic  coast  and  southward  according  to  Gray,  but 
restricb-d  by  Brand  to  Asia  (Altai  region). 

5.  pulcherrimum,  Hook.  (P.  piimilum  var.  pxdchH- 
lum,  Rydb.).  By  Gray  considered  to  be  a  more  viscid 
lax  or  diffuse  and  small-fld.  form  of  P.  humile  var. 
pulehcltum,  the  corolla  violet  varying  to  white,  and  with 
narrower  lobes.  By  Brand  it  is  made  to  comprise  the 
American  forms  passing  as  P.  humile  var.  ptdchetlum, 
with  much  smaller  fls.:  sts.  erect,  more  or  less  pilose 
and  glandular-viscid,  10  or  12  in.  or  less  high:  radical 
Ivs.  numerous,  the  lfts.  17-27,  small,  ovate,  obtuse  and 
entire;  st.-lvs.  few:  fls.  in  terminal  corymbs,  the  corolla 
very  variable,  usually  bicolorcd  (blue  with  white  tube), 
5-8  lines  long,  the  lofies  oblong  and  much  exceeding  the 
short  tube:  caps,  ovoid,  much  shorter  than  the  calyx. 
High  Kockv  Mts.  and  northward.  B.M.  2979.  li  R. 
1304  (as  P.  humile).  Gt.  9:292  (as  P.  pulchellum). 

bb.  Plants  weak  and  rather  low,  with  a  short  rootstock: 
(fix.  }Aj-Ji<i  in.  long. 

6.  rcptans,  Linn.  Greek  Valerian.  Fig.  3091. 
Height  1  ft.  or  less:  slender,  weak  and  diffuse  but  never 
creeping  (as  the  name  would  indicate):  foliage  not 
viscid  or  glandular;  lfts.  5-15.  from  lance-oblong  to 
broad-ovate,  acute,  entire:  fls.  light  blue,  J-^in.  across, 
in  a  loose  panicle-like  cluster  terminating  the  St.; 
corolla  1  *-?4in.  long  in  cult.,  about  •  jin.  or  more  broad; 
calyx-lols*  acute  or  obtuse;  stamens  not  e.xsertcd:  caps, 
about  3-seeded.  Open  woods,  N.  Y.  to  Ala.,  west  to 
Minn,  and  Kans.  April,  May.  B.M.  1887.— .Said  to 
!*•  an  easy  prey  to  snails,  especially  in  winter,  when  they 
attack  the  rootstocks. 

7.  drneum,  Gray.  St.  lax  or  loosely  branching,  1  2 
ft.  high,  with  a  horizontal  rootstock:  lfts.  5-17,  often 
m  in.  long,  ovate  to  oblong-lanceolate:  fls.  salmon  or 
flesh-color  fading  to  purplish,  1-1  Vj  in.  across,  the 
eorolla-lol>es  rounded-obovate;  calyx  deeply  5-cleft, 
with  ovate-oblong  lolxw.  Mountain  woods,  Calif., 
On-.  G.C.  III.  48:134  — Offered  in  Ore.,  1892,  but 
probably  not  in  cult.  now.  Closely  allied  to  P.  reptans. 

hub.  Plants  strong  and  erect,  mostly  tall,  with  slender 

rootstocks  or  roots:  lfts.  usually  targe, 
c.  Fls.  not  lilue  (seldom  runnitig  to  violet),  yellowish, 
cream-color  or  salmon. 

8.  foliosfssimum,  Cray.  Sts.  solitary  and  erect,  1-3 
ft.  tall,  simple  or  branched,  hairy  at  base  and  viscid 
above,  from  a  woody  short  rootstock:  herbage  strong- 
scented;  Ivs.  many;  lfts.  lanceolate  to  ovat4-laueoo- 
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late,  usually  less  than  1  in.  long:  flit,  commonly  white 
or  cream-colored,  rarely  violet,  an  inch  or  lesa  long, 
corymbose-cyniose,  the  corolla  twice  the  length  of  the 
calyx;  stamens  and  style  not  exserted:  cap*,  nearly 
globose.  Rocky  Mta. — <  'ult .  some  years  ago,  but  per- 
haps never  offered  in  Amer. 

CC.  Fla.  blue  (to  white). 
9.  ueroleum,  Linn.  Jacoh's  Ladder.  Charity.  Kig. 
3092.  Stout  perennial  herb,  erect  and  leafy,  1-3  ft.: 
st.  lightly  hairy  or  nearly  .smooth,  more  or  less  glandular, 
angled:  radical  lvs.  forming  dense  tufts,  on  petioles  6  in. 
or  more  long,  the  lfts.  11—21,  lanceolate  and  mostly 
acuminate,  entire;  st.-Ivs.  smaller,  very  short-pet  ioled 
or  sessile  near  top  of  St.: 
fls.  blue,  many  drooping  in 
a  panicle  (fra.  erect),  1  in. 
or  less  diam.,  the  stamens 
not  exsertcd;  style  pro- 
truded; corolla-lobes  broad 
and  spreading,  subacute  or 
mucronulate :  calyx  cam- 
panulate,  with  oblong  acute 
lobes:  caps,  included  in  the 
calyx.  Ku..  mostly  in  copses 
ana  along  streams,  in  moist 
or  wet  ground.  Var.  album, 
Hort.  (P.  Album,  Hort.), 
with  white  fls.,  is  almost  as 
popular  as  the  type.  Var. 
variegatum,  Hort.,  has  va- 
riegated foliage.  There  is 
also  a  dwarf  form. — P. 
caerxdeum  is  widespread  and 
variable,  and  the  geographic 
forms  are  sometimes  set  off 
as  species.  Var.  himalaya- 
num,  Baker  (P.  himalaya- 
num,  Baker.  P.  gratuli- 
flbrum.  Hurt.,  not  Benth. 
P.  carulcum  var.  arandi- 
flimiml  J.  W.  Manning),  is 
the  Himalayan  form,  with 
large  fls.  1  1  in.  across, 
lilur-hluc  or  darker,  tlx 
rounded  lobes  nearly  V^in. 
across;  calyx  and  axis  of 
panicle  very  hairy.  In 
separating  the  American 
form*,  much  is  made  of 
the  character  of  the  root- 
stock.  Greene,  who  has 
studied  them,  describes  the 
true  P.  arruieum  of  Eu.  and  of  gardens  as  having  a 
tap-root  surmounted  by  a  stout  short  simple  or  branch- 
ing very  leafy  crown  standing  above  ground.  Hooker, 
however,  speaks  of  the  rootstock  as  short,  creeping. 
The  E.  American  representative,  native  in  cold  swamps 
and  along  streams,  Vt.  to  Md.,  and  prohublv  not  in 
regular  cult.,  is  now  separated  as  P.  Van-Bruntise, 
Brit.;  from  P.  crruleum  it  differs  in  having  horizontal 
Btout  rootstocks,  more  leafy  st.,  exserted  stamens, 
rounded  (not  mucronulate)  petals,  accn*eent  calyx 
which  becomes  twice  or  three  times  the  size  of  that  of 
P.  carulcum,  broader  and  fewer  lfts.,  and  fewer  ovules. 
It  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  P.  rrptans,  but 
that  species  has  a  diffuse  habit,  fls.  half  the  size,  sta- 
mens included  and  calyx  lol>e<l  only  about  one-third 
its  length,  the  lobes  obtuse.  This  species  bears  the 
name  of  Mrs.  Van  Brunt.  The  Rocky  Mountain 
representative  is  separated  as  P.  occid entile,  Greene, 
differing  from  P.  arruieum  in  having  slender  rootstocks, 
upper  part  of  st.  viscid-pubescent,  lfts.  narrower, 
lanceolate,  stamens  only  the  length  of  the  corolla,  the 
fruiting  calyx  not  nearly  so  large  and  the  lolsw  obtuse 
or  obtusish.  L  jj  jj  j 
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POLIANTHES  (name  discussed  below).  Amarul- 
lidAetx.  Tuberose.  Tender  summer-tlowering  l>ulb, 
producing  long  spikes  of  very  fragrant  blossoms;  by 
siifrcHsional  plantings,  it  may  be  hod  at  different 
seasons;  commonly  double-flowered. 

Developed  lvs.  mostly  basal,  those  on  the  st.  short : 
perianth  white;  tube  long,  narrowly  funnel-shaped, 
curved;  segnui.  short,  subcqual;  stamens  affixed  at  the 
middle  of  the  tube,  not  exserted;  ovary  3-celled,  free 
at  apex;  stigmas  3,  ovate,  falcate:  fr.  crowned  by  the 
persistent  perianth;  seeds  flat. — As  defined  by  Rose 
(1903),  the  genus  contains  about  a  dozen  species, 
Mexican,  and  Bravoa  is  not  clearly  distinct  .  The  com- 
mon tuljorose,  P.  tubcroaa,  is  unknown  in  a  wild  state; 

if  it  had  its  origin  from 
any  of  the  Mexican  Hpecics, 
it  must  have  come  from 
P.  pracilis.  Possibly  it  is 
native  in  the  Andes  of  S. 
Amer. 

The  name  Polianthes  was 
given  to  the  tulicrosc  by 
ljnna-us  in  1737  in  his 
"Genera  Plantarum." 
I'nfortunatelv  _  he  wrote 
"I'olyant  lies''  in  another 
work,  published  in  1737. 
This  was  probably  an  error. 
Some  writers  have  changed 
the  sjx'llnm  to  Polyanthus, 
supposing  that  Linna'us  had 
in  mind  the  idea  of  "many- 
flowered,"  from  polys  and 
anthox.  Others  have  wu{>- 
posed  he  derived  it  from 
poll*,  a  city.  It  seems 
jwubable,  however,  as  Ben- 
tham  &  Hooker  suggest, 
that  Linmrus  had  in  mind 
polio*,  "shining,"  "white," 
and  anthoH,  "flower."  which 
is  much  more  applicable  to 
the  tuberose  than  are  the 
other  derivations.  Consult 
Polyanthus  for  other  mean- 
ings of  the  word  Polyan- 
thus. The  name  "tuberose" 
is  derived  from  tuberosa, 
this  plant  being  the  tube- 
rous hyacinth  as  distin- 
guished from  the  bullions 
hyacinth.  The  name  there- 
fore is  tulMr-oxe,nnt  tube-ro*e. 

tuberdsa,  Linn.  Tuberose.  Fig.  3093.  Rootstock 
tuticrous:  sts.  in  clusters,  2-3} 2  ft.  high:  basal  lvs.  6-9 
to  a  st.,  1-1  li  ft-  l°nKi  'iin.  or  less  wide,  bright  green, 
reddish  near  the  base:  st.  with  8-12  reduced  lvs.:  fls. 
1  }'$-2l-2  in.  long,  pure  waxy  white,  borne  in  pairs  in  a 
lax  spike;  segms.  'n-  'on*,  the  tube  bent  only 

near  the  base;  filaments  attached  on  upper  part  of 
corolla.  B.M.  1817.  B.R.  63.  R.H.  1882.  p.  429.  F. 
1881.  p.  27.  Gn.  47,  p.  330.  It  runs  into  double  forms. 
Gn.W.  16:10. 

P.  BtUsit,  Hurt.,  in  u  unrdcn  hybrid  between  Hravoa  irminiflora 
and  P.  tubercMa. — tJ.  prrfn/is.  1.111k  A  (Htn  (V.  tubrroM  var. 
aranlM.  Bakerl,  aupponed  to  br  Mexican,  ii  diatiiurui&hed  by  blen- 
der habit  ami  narrower  Iva. :  perianth-tube  Ions  and  »lond<r;  wicma. 
linear.  Pmwibly  U»e  ongm»l  form  of  P.  tuberoaa. — /'.  maruhila. 
Mart..  Li  a  Manireda  (p.  IWttl.  L  II   B  t 

Culture  of  the  tuberose  for  bloom. 

There  are  only  two  objections  to  the  tuberose:  its 
odor  is  too  powerful  for  many  jxTsons,  and,  like  the 
calla  lily,  it  has  funeral  associations.  Therefore,  fashion 
has  deserted  it,  at  least  in  North  America.  Neverthe- 
less great  quantities  of  the  bulbs  are  grown  in  this 
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country,  and  a  good  nart  of  them  are  used  here  as  well 
as  exported.  The  tuberose  is  more  popular  than  ever 
in  Europe.  It  will  always  l>e  a  standarcf  florists'  flower, 
for  the  people  like  it.  whatever  fashion  may  decree. 

For  the  home  garden,  the  bulbs  are  best*  procured  in 
spring  and  planted  outdoors  after  all  danger  of  frost 
is  over.  The  common  tall-growing  double  sort  is  pre- 
ferred for  this  purpose,  largely  l>ecau*c  the  fls.  open 
better  during  the  unfavorable  dry  weather  which  often 
occurs  in  October.  Cover  the  bulb  about  an  inch 
with  fine  light  soil.  A  bulb  planted  out 
June  1  will  bloom  in  late  summer  or  fall. 
Before  frost  comes,  take  up  the  bulks 
and  store  them  over  winter  in  a  rather 
warm  (SO0  F.)  dry  place  where  no  frost 
wUI  touch  them.  If  kept  moist  and  cool 
during  winter  the  bull*  are  likely  to  rot 
at  the  center.  Sound  tutors  will  always 
be  green  at  top  or  (-Im.w  some  sign  of  life 
at  the  growing-point..  The  others  are 
not  worth  planting.  In  tlx-  far  North 
where  the  season  is  short.  tulwrosc  bulks 
may  be  started  indoors  akiut  tin-  itii.kllo 
of  May,  the  tubers  being  placed  on  a 
layer  of  damp  muss. 

By  florists,  tuberoses  are  chiefly  grown 
for  summer  and  fall  bloom.  It 'is  very 
difficult  to  force  tuberoses  so  as  to  bloom 
from  January  to  March,  hut  they  run  be 
forced  with  comparative  ease  to  bloom 
from  April  to 
June.  Also  flow- 
ers may  readily 
be  secured  for 
November  and 
Decern  ber  by  re- 
tarding the  bulbs. 
In  forcing,  the 
bull**  are  started 
atiout  the  first  of 
January,  being 
placed  close  to- 
gether in  (sixes 
only  3  inches  deep, 
with  2  inches  or 
so  of  moss  on  the 
bottom.  These 
boxes  are  placed 
over  the  pipe 
where  a  tempera- 
ture of  75°  may 
Is'  maintained.  In 
four  to  five  weeks  the  tuliers  will  have  sent  roots  all 
through  the  moss,  and  they  should  then  U>  potted  in 
•1-  to  5-inch  j»ots.  or  planted  in  a  bench  containing  4 
or  5  inches  of  soil.  The  temperature  should  never  lie 
less  than  75°,  and  80°  is  better.  For  May  and  June 
bloom,  succcssional  batches  may  be  planted  at  inter- 
vals of  three  or  four  weeks  after  New  Year.  The  last 
crops  will  usually  l>c  the  l>est. 

I'or  November  florists'  bloom  the  bulbs  are  retarded 
in  a  cool  drv  place  until  the  middle  of  August.  The 
second  batch  should  not.  lie  planted  until  about  the 
middle  of  September.  This  lot  should  give  good 
December  bloom. 

For  summer  blooming  in  the  open  ground  for  florists, 
the  form  known  as  the  "Tall  Double"  is  the  most  to  be 
preferred.  In  thus  varietv,  the  flowers  open  better  and 
are  a  clearer  and  purer  white  than  those  of  the  Pearl. 
The  Albino  is  a  single  white  tutierose,  blooming  in  July 
and  August.  It  is  a  very  Auriferous  variety,  with  flowers 
that  lack  the  brown  or  stained  tint  of  some  of  the  older 
The  odor  is  less  powerful,  and  therefore  more 
it.  than  that  of  the  ordinary  tukrosc.  There 
are  several  interesting  fortius. 
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Commercial  production  of  tuberose  bulbs. 

Tulx'rose  bulbs  were  formerly  grown  extensively  for 
commercial  purposes  in  Italy,  and  are  grown  in  a  small 
way  at  the  present  time  in  South  Africa,  although  the 
African  bulbs  are  not  in  much  favor  with  Euro|>can 
florists  tiecause  the  bulbs  ripen  and  are  shipped  in  mid- 
summer anil  a  great  number  fail  to  bloom.  The  foreign- 
grown  bull>s  are  not  imported  into  the  United  States 
and,  owing  to  the  superiority  of  the  American-grown 
tuberoses  and  the  low  price  at  which  they  are  produced, 
they  have  driven  the  Italian-grown  bulks  out  of  the 
American  market.  Alxiut  80  per  cent  of  the  American 
crop  is  exported.  The  larger  part  of  the  product  of  this 
country  is  grown  in  a  limited  area  in  the  southeastern 
part  ot  the  state  of  North  Carolina,  although  there  has 
been  some  falling  off  in  recent  years. 

Tulierose  bulb-culture  in  the 
southern  states  was  first  attempted 
by  F.  A.  Newbury  in  Duplin 
County,  North  Carolina,  in  1868. 
Beginning  with  a  dozen  bulbs,  he 
propagated  stock  until,  in  1SN8, 
the  yield  was  alxiut  1.000,000 
bulbs.  During  these  years  t  he  crop 
was  cultivated  entirely  by  hand 
and  consequently  was  very"  expen- 
sive. The  prices  received'  at  first 
were  $40  a  1,000,  but  since  then 
prices  have  declined  each  year  as 
quantity  increased  until,  in  1888. 
bulbs  were  selling  at  Sti  to  18  a 
1,000,  and  in  1015  at  $5  to  $7. 
In  1SS8,  the  late  EL  E.  Newbury, 
a  brother,  bought  out  the  business, 
and  he  and  J.  F.  Croom,  another 
grower  who  had  propagated  considerable  stock,  ex- 
tended the  business  greatly,  introducing  less  expensive 
methods  of  cultivation.  By  use  of  the  horse-plow  they 
were  enabled  greatly  to  reduce  the  selling  price  anil 
to  stimulate  demand  for  bullis,  so  that  the  crop  of 
1900,  within  a  radius  of  20  miles  of  one  point  (Magno- 
lia. North  Carolina),  amounted  to  0,000,000  bulbs, 
selling  at  wholesale  m  carload  lots  at  $3.50  a  1,000. 
This  \|,.|d  was  sci  ured  from  over  300  acres.  The  total 
yield  of  the  Ami  ri  can-grown  stock  in  1915  was  prok 
ably  about  2,000,000  lirst-size  bulbs. 

The  crop  i-  set  in  April,  after  the  soil  has  liecn 
thoroughly  pulverised.  It  is  then  laid  off  in  rows  or 
furrows  22  inches  apart;  into  these  is  sown  fertilizer  at 
the  rate  of  OtX)  pounds  to  the  acre._  Alxiut  400  pounds  of 
cottonseed-meal  and  20  bushels  of  good  wtMMi-ashes  to 
the  acre  have  given  the  Is-st  results,  although  any  reli- 
able fertiliser  with  a  good  |>ercentage  of  potash  is  good. 
The  fertilizer  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil  by  run- 
ning a  plow  with  point  only  in  the  furrow.  Into  tliis  the 
sets  or  "seed,"  as  they  are  called,  are  carefully  placed 
upright  by  hand  and  covered  with  plow.  I'sually  the 
bulblcts  an-  rather  slow  in  starting  off,  and  just  as  they 
begin  to  break  through,  the  soil,  which  has  become 
hardened  or  crusted,  is  raked  or  broken  up.  This  assists 
the  plant  in  getting  up  and  also  destroys  any  growth 
of  grass  which  may  have  started.  Cultivation  is  |>er- 
formcd  chiefly  with  a  cotton-plow,  using  the  sweeps  to 
put  earth  to  the  plant  and  destroying  any  grass  in  the 
rows.  Tillage  is  required  every  two  weeks  until  August ; 
an  occasional  hoeing  k-tween  plants  by  hand  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  loosen  the  soil  and  destroy  weed*  and 
grass  not  reached  bv  the  plow.  The  crop  is  matured 
and  gathered  U-twcen  Oclolier  15  and  November  15. 
The  tops  by  this  tune  have  reached  a  length  of  18  to 
20  inches;  these  are  cut  off  at  the  ground  with  a  sharp 
wecding-hoc  and  the  hull*  are  plowed  out  very  much  as 
isitatocs  are.  Women  then  lift  out  and  shake  off  the 
earth,  and  the  offsets  are  removed  by  hand.  These  sets 
are  the  seed-stock  for  next  season,  The  bulbs  are  graded 
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as  to  size,  carried  to  curing-houses,  and  by  some  placed 
on  shelves  to  dry  or  cure  out .  The  bull*  must  be  stirred 
or  have  their  position  changed  every  few  days  to  tire- 
vent  mold  and  rot.  This  stirring  wears  or  breaks  oft  the 
roots  and  tons  of  a  good  percentage  of  the  bulbs,  making 
a  leas  sightly  bulb,  though  not  injuring  its  flowering 
property.  The  better  and  more  modern  way  is  to 
gather  them  by  the  roots  in  bunches  of  about  ten,  tic 
them  together  with  a  small  cord  and  hang  them  upon 
frames,  walls,  and  overhead  of  house  and  allow  them 
to  cure  without  disturbing  them  during  the  process  of 
drying.  While  this  would  seem  a  rather  expensive  way, 
it  really  costs  but  a  few  cents  a  thousand,  being  done  by 
small  negro  children  at  nominal  wages.  In  recent  years, 
artificial  heat  of  K0°  to  100°  by  means  of  furnace  and 
flues  similar  to  those  used  in  tobacco-barns  has  been 
introduced,  to  hasten  curing.  Four  to  eight  weeks  are 
required  properly  to  cure  the  bull*  for  shipping,  so 
that  the  first  shipments  begin  to  move  about  Dceem- 
l>er  1  to  10.  Before  shipment  the  bulbs  are  again  sorted 
in  order  to  get  out  any  undersized  bulbs  that  may  have 
Iwen  overlooked;  they  are  also  counted  and  packed  in 
paper-lined  barrels,  holding  from  700  to  1,300,  the 
number  varying  with  size  of  bulbs  and  size  of  barrels. 
About  200  barrels,  or  150.000  to  175,000  bulbs,  con- 
stitute a  carload.  The  bulk  of  the  exports  go  through 
New  York  dealers.  A  few  arc  exported  direct. 

The  variety  mostly  grown  is  Dwarf  Pearl.  This  sends 
up  a  flowering  stem  about  15  inches  long,  the  blossom 
being  double.  The  Tall  Double  is  similar  except  tliat 
the  flowering  stem  is  longer,  about  24  inches  or  over. 
The  White  or  Orange  Flower  has  a  long  stem,  with  the 
bltwsom  single  or  resembling  the  blossom  of  an  orange 
tree.  The  Albino,  a  freak  from  the  Pearl,  is  a  dwarf 
single  or  orange-flowered  variety,  but  its  tendency  in 
other  latitudes  is  to  go  back  to  the  double  type,  and 
consequently  is  likely  to  disappoint  the  grower  who 
expects  a  single  blossom.  The  foliage  of  all  the  above  is 
a  rich  green.  The  variegated-leaved  variety  has  a 
lieautiful  stripe  of  golden  or  silver  hue  on  the  outer  edge 
of  the  foliage.  The  blossom  is  single  and  the  habit  is 
dwarf.  The  tuberose  is  treated  as  an  annual  and  has  to 
be  replaced  each  season. 

A  "number  one"  bulb  (referring  to  size)  is  not  less 
than  4  inches  in  circumfercm-c  and  measures  up  to  6 
inches  and  over.  "Mammoth"  bulbs  are  6  to  S  inches  in 
circumference;  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  crop  will 
attain  such  measurement.  A  "number  two"  bulb  is  less 
than  4  inches,  and  over  3  inches  in  circumference,  and 
while  in  the  South  these  will  bloom  as  well  as  the  larger 
bulbs  they  are  not  much  sought  by  the  northern  dealers. 
The. tuberose  is  a  rather  slow  grower;  hence  in  the 
North,  where  the  frosts  are  much  earlier  than  in  the 
•South,  it  is  likely  to  get  caught  before  its  spike  of 
bloom  matures.  To  succeed  in  getting  flowers  in  the 
North  they  should  be  started  in  pots  under  glass  or  in 
rooms  free  of  fnwt  in  April  and  transplanted  to  open 
ground  in  early  June.  The  soil  should  be  deeply  pul- 
verized. Choose  a  sandy  loam  if  possible,  and  fert  ilize 
with  manure  containing  a  good  percentage  of  potash. 
Keep  the  earth  alsiut  the  plant  thoroughly  stirred  and 
do  not  let  the  plant  suffer  for  moisture. 

II.  E.  Newbury. 

W.  R.  NKWBt  RY.f 

POLIOTHYRSIS  (Greek,  potion,  white  or  grayish 
white  and  thyrms;  referring  to  the  grayish  white  color 
of  the  inflorescence).  Flfuiturtidc**.  A  deciduous  tree 
allied  to  Idesia  and  differing  chiefly  in  the  valvate 
sepals,  the  3  styles  and  in  the  capsular  fr.  Fls.  morne- 
cious,  apctalous,  with  ovate  to  lanceolate  valvate 
sepals;  staminate  fls.  with  many  free  short  stamens  and 
a  minute  rudimentary  ovary;  pistillate  fls.  with  a 
superior  ovary-,  3  reflexed  styles  2-parted  at  the  a|>ex: 
fr.  a  caps,  dehiscent  into  3-4  valves;  seeds  manv, 
winged.   Similar  in  habit  to  Idesia,  but  lvs.  longer, 


purplish  when  unfolding;  it  is  apparently  of  the  same 
hardiness,  as  it  lias  proved  hardy  in  favorable  localities 
at  the  Arnold  Arboretum.  Its  cult,  and  prop,  is  the 
same  as  Idesia.  The  only  species  is  P.  sinensis,  Oliver. 
Slender  tree,  to  40  ft.:  young  branehlcts  pul>escont:  lvs. 
long-pet  ioled,  ovate  to  ovate-oblong,  acuminate,  5- 
nerved  at  the  t>asc.  dentate,  pubescent  ls?low  or  nearly 
glabrous,  3-7  in.,  long:  fls.  in  loose  terminal  panicles 
4—8  in.  long,  greenish  white,  J^-Jjjin.  across;  sepals 
ovate  to  lanceolate,  whitish  tomentose  outside:  caps. 
?4>n.  long,  ovate-oblong.  Cent.  China.  July.  H.I. 
19:1885.  Alfred  Rehder. 

POLLEN,  POLLINATION.  Pollen  is  the  fecunda- 
ting material  contained  in  the  anther,  usually  in  the 
form  of  many  very  small  grains.  In  many  orchids  it  is 
in  the  form  of  masses  of  cohering  parts  or  grains, 
termed  pollinia.  Pollen  represents  the  male  or  fertiliz- 
ing phase  of  reproduction  in  seed  plants.  Forms  of 
pollen  arc  shown  in  Figs.  3004-3097. 

All  gymn  op  perms  (conifers,  and  the  like)  and  angio- 
sperms  (true  flowering  or  ovary-liearing  plants)  normally 
reproduce  by  means  of  seeds.  For  the  fertilization  of 
the  ovule,  in  order  that  seed  may  result,  the  interven- 
tion of  the  pollen  is  necessary.  The  'Must  of  the  flower" 
is  therefore  of  far  more  interest  to  the  horticulturist 
than  this  old  popular  name  would  imply.  Studies  in 
hybridization  and  self-sterility  hnve  long  made  evi- 
dent the  practical  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  |>ol- 
len.  Every  plunt  provides  for  the  production  of  this 
material,  "and  usually  in  definite  pollen-bearing  parts 
termed  stamens.  The  stamens  are  organs  of  t  he  flower, 
and  as  essential  as  the  carriels.  The  |K>llen  is  produced 
in  definite  sacs  or  compartments  of  the  anther,  compris- 
ing the  tip  of  the  stamens;  and  when  the  pollen  is 
ripe,  or  mature,  the  fine  grains  are  set  free  in  quantity 
by  the  rupture  of  the  inclosing  sacs.  The  abundance  of 
pollen  produced  may  suggest  wasteful  management  of 
the  plant's  resources,  but  a  liberal  supply  of  this  sub- 
stance is  necessary.  Although  it  requires  but  a  single 
one  of  the  small  grains  to  fertilize  a  single  ovule  and 
produce  a  seed,  pollen-grains  arc  produced  often  a 
thousandfold  more  abundantly  than  ovules.  The  best 
offspring  are  usually  produced  when  cross-fertilization 
occurs,  and  in  the  transfer  of  pollen  from  plant  to  plant  it 
is  only  a  smallpart  which  can  reach  its 

O destination.  There  arc  many  chances 
and  such  great  losses  that  abundance 


3094.  Pollen-grains 
of  Primula  obconica 
(below)  and  Salria. 

(MucnitiiHti 


3095.  Pollen- 
graint  of 
Browallia. 

(MagninVftj 


3096.  Oddly  nuukt-d 
pollen-grain  of  S 
ria  flaTicoraa. 

(Magnifiwl) 


In  general,  flowers  are  pollinated  by  the  wind  and  by 
insects;  that  is,  pollen  is  transported  by  these  two 
agencies.  Flowers  principally  dependent  upon  the  wind 
for  |iollination  are  termed  aneinophilous,  while  those 
visited  by  insects  are  designated  entomophilous.  These 
distinguishing  terms  mav  also  be  applied  to  the  pollen 
itself .  Anemophilous  pollen  is  of  a  more  or  less  spherical 
form,  readily  yielding  to  the  wind,  and  eoirelutid  with 
this  is  a  dry  and  inadhcrcnt  outer  surface.  Such  is  the 
case,  for  example,  in  the  various  families  to  which  the 
oak,  willow,  grasses,  and  pine  In-long,  all  of  which 
plants  are  devoid  of  any  stock  of  brilliant  color  or  rich 
odors  that  might  attract  bug,  moth,  butterfly,  or  bee. 
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The  pollen  of  the  pine  has  even  developed  bladders, 
so  as  to  be  borne  more  lightly  upon  the  wind.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  plants  largely  dependent  u|xm  the 
visits  of  insects  for  inclination  may  have  thtr  jiollen- 
grains  provided  with  some  kind  of  spines,  ridges,  fur- 
rows, or  viscid  coatings  that  they  may  the  more  readily 
adhere  to  hairy  limbs  or  other  surfaces  of  the  insect 
which  may  come  in  contact  with  them.  Here,  then,  is 
to  be  found  a  reason  for  the  beauty  and  spccializa- 
tion  of  external  wall.  In  entomophilous  pollen  the 
elliptical  form  of  grain  predominates,  but  the  general 
shape  is  extremely  various;  and  the  plants  producing 
such  pollen  are  usually  provided  with  beauty  of  flower, 
fragrance,  or  other  insect  attraction. 

In  order  that  the  pollen  which  has  been  transported 
to  the  stigma  may  be  effective,  it  must  be  healthy. 
Experiments  have  shown  that  weak  and  poorlv  nour- 
ished orchard  trees  often  produce  ineffective 
The  nature  of  the  season  may  also  have  much  in 
upon  its  character,  continued  rains  causing  great 
losses  by  preventing  the  maturity  of  this  product  as 
well  as  by  mechanical  injury  and  by  precluding  the 
winged  carriers.  Most  plants  have  some  special  pro- 
vision for  the  protection  of  the  pollen  against  rain ;  that 
is,  either  by  the  closing  of  the  flower  under  moist  con- 
ditions, or  bv  the  location  of  the  anthers  in  a  sheltered 
tube,  under  projecting  hairs,  lobes,  or  other  corolla 
appendages. 

The  individual  particles  of  pollen  are  in  the  form  of 
delicate  grains  only  readily  visible  in  some  quantity,  as 

in  powdery  mass**.  At 
the  time  when  they  are 
set  free,  the  grains  are 
generally  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  one  another, 
to  be  blown  about  by 
an  accidental  wind  or 
carried  by  visiting  in- 
sects. In  some  cases, 
however,  the  grains  are 
U nind  together  loosely 
or  by  means  of  deli- 
cate glutinous  threads 
(Rhododendron);  they 
may  l>e  closely  united 
in  fours  (heath  family); 
or  the  whole  tissue  of 
an  anther  or  its  divi- 
sions may  remain  intact 
as  pollinia  (some  orchids,  milkweed,  and  others).  A 
particular  species  of  plant  will  produce  pollen  quite 
constant  in  form  and  attire;  but  an  aggregation  of  cul- 
tivated varieties  originated  from  a  single  species  may 
show  considerable  variation  in  tliis  regard.  Neverthe- 
less, form,  size,  color,  surface  markings,  texture  of  wall, 
and  translucency  of  contents  are  not  fixed  qualities 
even  for  related  genera  or  species.  See  Figs.  3094- 
3097  for  different  tonus  of  pollen. 

When  the  healthy  pollen  of  one  plant  falls  upon  the 
ripe  stigma  of  a  plant  of  the  same  species,  the  grains 
germinate  in  the  sugary  excretion  of  the  stigma  by  the 
protrusion  of  a  tulie  which  penetrates  the  style  and 
effects  fertilization  as  diwcril>ed  under  Firt'iiuatum 
(Vol.  Ill,  page  1221).  Furthermore,  it  is  well  known 
that  while  the  flowers  of  many  plants  may  bt  readily 
fertilized  by  their  own  pollen,  the  offspring  are  stronger 
when  pollen  from  another  plant  or  another  variety 
has  had  access  to  the  flower.  Sometimes  pollen  from  a 
foreign  variety  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  best  fruit- 
formation.  This  Is  particularly  true  of  certain  varieties 
of  the  pear.  A  poor  quality  of  fruit  can  l>e  prevented 
only  by  growing  together  different  varieties.  Again, 
although  a  plant  may  readily  pollinate  itself,  yet  the 
pollen  from  another  plant  or  variety  may  be  prepo- 
tent over  its  own.  That  is  to  sav,  if  the  plant  be  \hA- 
linated  by  its  own  pollen  idong  with  that  of  a  foreign 


of  Abutilon 
(•bore).  Bedding  gen- 
nium  (Pelargonium  hortomm,  oo 
right).   Chrysanthemum  (on  lower 

left?.  (All  mmrnifinl) 


variety,  that  of  the  foreign  variety  will  usually  effect 
fertilization.  This  can  be  explained  only  on  physiologi- 
cal grounds,  and  at  present  merely  from  a  theoretical 
point  of  view.  Any  pollen  penetrates  and  effects  fertili- 
zation because  it  is  attracted,  first  by  substances  in  the 
style,  and  later  by  the  egg-cell  itself.  When  a  foreign 
variety  is  prepotent  it  is  so  because  it  is  more  readily 
attracted,  due,  we  may  say,  to  a  greater  difference  of 
potential  between  the  two  elements,  the  two  elements 
from  the  same  plant  being  more  in  equilibrium  and 
less  markedly  attractive.  As  regards  pollen  from  a 
foreign  species,  it  seems  to  be  the  rule  that  hybridisa- 
tion does  not  occur  so  readily,  and  we  must  then  assume 
that,  the  differences  have  become  so  great  as  to  cause 
repulsion. 

The  detailed  development  of  pollen  is  highly  inter- 
esting and  instructive  on  morphological  grounds,  but  in 
this  place  a  very  brief  account  of  the  formation  of  the 
grains  will  suffice.  The  developmental  phases  in  Big- 
nonia  (I'yrostegia)  venwita  will  serve  as  an  example.  A 
cross-section  of  the  young  flower-bud  will  show  that  in 
the  anther-sac  regions,  semicircular  layers  of  large  well- 
nourished  cells  (called  arches|>orinl  cells)  arc  differ- 
entiated. These  cells  divide  and  the  layer  increases  in 
extent,  yet  in  this  case  it  is  always  only  one  cell  in 
thickness.  When  these  cells  have  finally  attained  con- 
siderable size  and  provided  themselves  with  a  thick 
wall,  they  divide  more  or  less  simultaneously;  and  then 
each  of  these  daughter-cells  divides  again  by  a  division 
following  quickly  u|M»n  the  first.  Each  cell  has  then 
formed  four  new  cells  within  its  original  walls.  The 
new  cells  remain  thus  united  in  fours  until  each  is  pro- 
vided with  a  stout  wall  of  its  own,  and  then  they 
separate.  Each  cell  is  then  an  immature  pollen-grain, 
and  technically  a  spore,  tliat  is,  exactly  homologous 
with  the  micros|K>res  of  the  vascular  cryptogams.  As  a 
rule,  before  these  pollen-grains  are  Bet  free,  another 
change  occurs  denoting  maturity.  This  consists  in  the 
division  of  the  nucleus  of  the  spore  in  such  a  way  that 
two  cells  of  unequal  size  result  (in  some  conifers  several 
small  cells  are  formed).  On  germination  the  large  cell, 
which  now  incloses  the  smaller,  protrudes  the  tube 
which  fs'tietratcs  the  style;  whereas  the  nucleus  of  the 
small  cell  divides  into  two  and  one  of  these  fuses  with 
the  egg-cell  in  the  ovule,  thus  fertilizing  it. 

B.  M.  Duogah. 


In  l>otanicaI  usage,  pollination  is  the  transfer  of  |w>llen 
from  the  anther  to  the  stigma.  In  horticultural  usage, 
particularly  with  reference  to  orchard  fruits,  the  term 
is  often  applied  in  a  general  way  to  designate  all  the 
influences  concerned  in  the  setting  of  fruit.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  who  are  uninformed  in  botany  it  may 
be  said  that  pollination  is  concerned  primarily  with 
the  "essential  organs"  of  the  flower, — the  stamens  and 
pistils.  The  stamens  bear  the  pollen  in  their  anthers, 
and  they  die  after  the  pollen  is  shed.  The  pistils  bear 
the  ovary  or  seed-case,  the  style,  and  the  stigma.  The 
pollen  falls  upon  the  stigma.  In  some  plants  these 
organs  are  separated  in  different  Sowers  or  even  on 
different  plants.  (Fig.  3098.) 

Aside  from  those  cases  in  which  the  stamens  and 
pistils  are  so  intimately  associated  that  the  pollen  falls 
directly  upon  the  stigma,  flowers  arc  pollinated  mainly 
in  two  ways:  by  wind  and  by  insects.  The  grasses, 
sedges,  and  pines  are  examples  of  wind-pollinated  plants. 
The  flowers  of  wind-pollinated  plants  are  usually  incon- 
spicuous and  without  nectar  or  fragrance.  They  pro- 
duce a  great  abundance  of  light  dry  pollen,  which  is 
wafted  Hway  by  the  slightest  breeze  and  is  often  carried 
many  miles  by  a  strong  wind.  The  pistils  of  these 
plants  are  long  and  feathery,  and  thus  are  well  adapted 
to  catch  flying  pollen. 

The  flowers  of  insert-pollinated  plants,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  usually  showy,  and  have  nectar  or  fragrance, 
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or  both.  The  pollen  is  more  or  less 
moist  or  sticky,  ao  that  it  is  not 
cosily  blown  away.  Insects  are  prob- 
ably attracted  by  the  showy  colors 
and  by  the  perfume,  both  of  which 
bespeak  the  presence  of  nectar.  Am 
the  insect  reaches  down  for  the 
nectar,  which  is  near  the  bottom  of 
the  flower,  some  part*  of  its  body  are 
almost  sure  to  become  dusted  with 
pollen.  When  the  insect  visits  another 
flower  some  of  this  pollen  may  be 
brushed  upon  the  stigma  and  a  fresh 
supply  received.  This  poUcn  likewise  may 
be  carried  to  another  flower,  and  so  on. 
Thus  cross-pollination,  or  the  transfer  of 
pollen  from  the  anthers  of  one  flower  to 
the  pistil  of  another,  is  accomplished. 

\lany  flowers,  notably  the  orchids,  have 
special  modifications  of  structure  appar- 
ently developed  for  the  purpose  of  securing 


ation  by  insects  and  , 
nting  self-pollination.  The  bodies  of 
some  insects,  also,  have  corresponding 
adaptations  which  insure  the  cross-pollina- 
tion of  certain  flowers  which  they  are  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  most  frequently.  This 
correlation  between  flowers  and  their  insect 
visitors  has  been  the  subject  of  extended 
observation.  "Fertilization  of  Flowers," 
by  Herman  Mtiller,  contains  a  bibliog- 
raphy of  the  subject  up  to  1886.  For  the 
distinction  between  fertilization  and  pol- 
lination, the  article  Fertilization,  page 
1221. 

The  value  of  crossing  to  plants  was  first 
clearly  proved  by  Charles  Darwin  in 
1859.  From  the  observations  of  Kolreutcr, 
Sprengel,  Knight,  and  his  own  exhaustive 
experiments,  Darwin  showed  that  con- 
tinued self-fertilization  is  likely  to  remit 
in  inferior  offspring;  while  cross-fertiliza- 
tion, within  certain  limits,  gives  greater 
vigor  to  the  offspring.  Cross-fertilization 
between  different  flowers  on  t  he  same  plant 
usually  has  no  appreciable  advantage. 
The  probable  reason  for  this  is  tliat  the 
plant  resulting  from  the  union  of  unlike 
parents,  as  in  cross-fertilization  between 
flowers  on  different  plants,  is  more  variable 
than  one  resulting  from  self  -fertilization 
or  crossing  between  different  flowers  on 
the  same  plant,  and  hence  has  a  better 
chance  of  fitting  into  new  conditions. 

Plants  are  endlessly  modified  to  secure 
cross-fertilization  and  avoid  self-fertiliza- 
tion. The  principal  means  by  which  this 
end  is  gained  are:  (1)  Special  contrivan- 
ces in  the  structure  of  the  flower  which 
favor  cross-pollination.   (2)  A  difference 
in  the  time  at  which  the  pollen  matures 
and  the  stigmas  become  receptive  in  the 
same  flower  (dichogamy).   This  condi- 
tion is  very  noticeable  in  some  varieties 
of  orchard  fruits.   The  prematurity  of 
the  pistil  is  more  common  than  the 
prematurity  of  the  stamens.  (.'J)  Self- 
Bterility,  which  is  the  inability  of  a 
flower  to  set  fruit  with  its  own  pollen. 
Self-sterility  is  not  usually  duo  to  a 
deficiency  of  pollen  or  to  defective  pistils. 
The  |x>llcn-grains  often  germinate  on  the 
stigma,  but  fertilization  does  not  take 
place.   The  embryological  reasons  for 
this  arc  not  clearly  understood.  The  ulti- 
of  self-sterility  in  the  grape 


of  thi  flower, 
to  iHustmte  pollination. 
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plum  bfiMMiiMit:  *e,  sepal*;  p, 
petals;  Ha,  stamens;  ».  ovary; 
«.  style;  *t,  stigma.  The  pistil 
is  rumptmni  ul  the  ovary, 
style,  an<l  ntianiia.  Il  contain* 
the  female  part.  The  stamens 
are  tipped  with  anthers  in 
whieh  the  pollen,  or  male  part, 
is  borne.  The  ovary'.  npens 
into  the  fruit. 

2.  Fuehsia.  showing  ovary  at 
ci,  |  stamens  (one  is  removed) 
and  the  projecting  style. 

3.  Buttercup,  nhowinii  many 
small  pistils  in  the  eenler  and 
stamens  surrounding  them. 

4.  Bottom.  —  Phlol.  showing 


has  lieen  studied  by  Dorsey.  Cyto- 
logical  studies  of  the  pollen  of  self- 
sterile  varieties  showed  distinct  de- 
generative processes  in  the  generative 
nucleus,  or  arrested  development  pre- 
vious to  mitosis  in  the  microspore 
nucleus.   Dorsey  concludes  that  self- 
sterility  in  the  grape  is  not  due  to 
hybridity  alone,  as    suggested  by 
Beach,  since  there  are  both  fertile 
and  sterile  hybrid  varieties;  but  is 
due  also  to  deep-seated  influences 
operating  to  produce  declinism  and  dia»ci- 
ousness,   the  native  species  of  grnpos 
being  mostly  dioecious.  Dorsey  finds  the 
nuclei  of  the  pollen  of  many  self -sterile 
varieties  of  native  plums  to  lx- degenerated 
and  disorganized.    Degeneration  of  the 
pollen  cannot  l»e  the  main  cause  of  self- 
sterility,  however,  since   two  self-sterile 
varieties  may  lx-  mutually  fruitful  when 
planted  together.   Alx>ut  sixty  species 
of  plants  are  known  to  be  more  or  less 
self-sterile.   (4)  The  separation  of  the 
sexes  in  different  flowers  or  on  different 
individuals.  It  is  thought  by  some  that 
there  is  a  gradual  evolution  among  some 
kinds  of  plants  toward  unisexuality,  and 
that  adaptations  for  insect-pollination, 
dichogamy,  and  self-sterility  are  steps  in 
this  process. 

Self-sterility  has  an  important  economic 
aspect  in  the  culture  of  certain  fruits.  It 
is  common  in  varieties  of  pears,  apples, 
plums,  and  grapes;  it  is  uncommon  or 
unknown  in  cherries,  peaches,  rasplx-rrics, 
currants,  gooselxrries,  and  strawberries. 
Whenever  isolated  trees  or  large  blocks  of 
a  variety  blossom  full  year  after  year,  but 
drop  most  of  the  fruit  lx»forc  it  is  half- 
grown,  the  variety  may  be  self-sterile, 
provided  the  failure  cannot  lie  attributed 
to  excessive  vegetative  vigor,  marked  lack 
of  vigor,  disease  (especially  scab,  brown- 
rot,  and  fire  blight ),  insect  at  tack,  unfavor- 
able weather  during  the  blossoming  sea- 
son, or  other  untoward  circumstance.  Self- 
sterile  varieties  are  detected  experiment- 
ally by  inclosing  the  unowned  blossoms 
in  thin  piper  sacks,  and   dusting  the 
pistils,  when  receptive,  with  the  pollen 
produced  by  these  blossoms ;  or  by  emas- 
culating them  and  hand- crossing  with 
pollen  of  the  same  variety.  If  very  few 
fruits  art?  produced  from  a  large  numlx>r 
of  these  selfed  blossoms,  but  the  variety 
fruits  abundantly  when  crossed  with  other 
sorts,  it  is  self-sterile.   A  few  varieties  of 
fruits  are  more  or  less  self -fruitful,  as 
distinct  from  self-sterile;  thev  bear  good 
fruit  with  their  own  pollen,  but  the  fruits 
are  seedless,  as  in  the  liariana.  Ewert 
found  that  many  apples  in  Germany 
have  this  parthenocarpic  development  ; 
that  is,  they  grow  without  fertilization. 
It  is  not  common  in  North  American 
varieties  of  fruits. 

Self-sterility  is  not  a  constant  factor  in 
any  variety.  It  appears  to  be  almost  as 
easily  influenced  by  the  conditions  under 
which  the  plant  is  grown  as  is  the  shape 
or  color  of  the  fruit.  A  variety  is  fre- 
quently self-sterile  in  one  locality  and 
self-fertile  in  another.  Waite  found  sev- 
eral varieties  of  Japanese  plums  self- 
sterile,  but  concluded,  "With  plums,  as 
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with  other  fruits,  self-sterility  is  purely  relative;  under 
favorable  condition*  these  varieties  are  able  to  net 
fruit  without  cross-pollination."  Powell  proved  that 
in  different  parts  of  the  Delaware-Maryland  peninsula 
the  Kieffer  pear  is  self-sterile,  partially  self-fertile, 
or  completely  self-fertile.  The  Ben  Davis  apple  is 
self-sterile  in  Vermont,  according  to  Waugh,  but  self- 
fertile  in  Kansas,  in  the  experiments  of  Greene. 
Bart  let  t  pear  is  self-sterile  in  most  of  the  Atlantic 
States,  but  usually  self-fertile  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Beach  found  that  varieties  of  grapes  which  are  weakly 
self-fertile  vary  in  this  respect  in  different  localities, 
and  even  in  different  parts  of  the  same  vineyard, 
being  entirely  self-fertile  in  one  place  and  completely 
self-sterile  in  another.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the 
degree  of  adaptation  of  a  variety  to  its  environment 
of  soil  and  climate  has  much  to  do  with  its  ability  to 
fruit  abundantly  with  its  own  pollen. 

It  is  not  possible,  therefore,  to  give  a  list  of  varieties 
that  are  self -sterile,  and  another  list  of  those  that  are 
self-fertile,  that  would  have  more  than  local  applica- 
tion. There  are  certain  sorts,  however,  that  arc  less 
dependable  in  this  respect  than  others.  Out  of  eighty- 
seven  varieties  of  apples  tested  in  Oregon  by  Lewis, 
fifty-nine  were  sclf-stcrile,  fifteen  self-fertile,  and  thir- 
teen partially  self-fertile.  Powell  found  practically  all 
the  commencal  varieties  of  apples  in  Delaware  self- 
sterile,  except  several  summer  sorts.  Some  of  the 
prominent  commercial  varieties  that  are  usually  more 
or  less  uncertain  are:  Arkansas  (Mammoth  Black  Twig), 
Gravenstein,  Grimes,  Jonathan,  King  (of  Tompkins), 
Limbertwig,  Paragon,  Northern  Spy,  Ortley,  Home, 
Spitzenburg  (Esopus),  Twenty  Ounce.  Winesap. 
Among  those  generally  quite  dependable  are  Ben 
Davis,  Baldwin,  Oldenburg,  Rhode  Island  Greening, 
Yellow  Transparent,  Yellow  Newtown. 

Anjou,  Bartlett,  Clairgcau,  Clapp,  Howell,  Kieffer, 
Lawrence,  Nelis,  and  Sheldon  pears  are  frequently 
uncertain,  while  Angouleme  (Duchess),  Bosc.  Flemish, 
and  Seckel  are  usually  self-fertile.  Practically  all  the 
varieties  of  Japanese  and  native  plums  art;  self-sterile, 
the  single  exception,  according  to  Waugh,  being  Robin- 
son. Wild  Goose  and  Miner  are  notoriously  infertile. 
Hooper  and  Backhouse  report  that  the  Euroj>ean  varie- 
ties are  largely  self-sterile  in  England,  but  in  America 
the  defection  is  confined  chiefly  to  Coe,  French  Prune, 
and  Italian  Prune.  The  experiments  of  Close,  Whitten. 
and  Howard,  indicate  that  all  the  leading  varieties  of 
peaches  are  self-fertile,  and  are  not  Indented  by  cross- 
pollination.  In  Germany,  however,  Ewart  finds 
peaches  "sparingly  self-sterile."  No  cherries  are  known 
to  be  self-sterile,  although  Napoleon,  Belle  de  Choisy, 
and  Heine  Hortensc  have  that  reputation  among  com- 
mercial growers. 

Of  one  hundred  and  forty-five  varieties  of  grapes 
tested  by  Beach,  thirty-one  were  self-fertile,  fortv-one 
self-sterile,  and  seventy-three  uncertain.  Brighton, 
Herbert,  Lindley,  Merrirnac,  Salem,  Wilder,  and  other 
hybrid  varieties  are  decidedly  unfruitful  with  their  own 
pollen;  while  Concord,  Delaware,  Diamond,  Niagara, 
Winchell,  and  Wordcn  are  among  those  strongly  self- 
fertile.  Reimer  found  the  Scuppernong  and  other  varie- 
ties of  the  Muscadine  grape  so  defective  in  pollen  that 
they  are  fruitful  only  when  planted  near  male  vines  of 
the  Muscadine.  No  varieties  of  the  quince,  raspberry, 
currant,  gooseberry,  or  strawlierry  nave  lieen  found 
self-sterile,  but  many  varieties  of  strawlierries  lack 
well-developed  stamens  and  so  must  be  planted  near 
perfect-flowered  sorts. 

A  self-sterile  variety  often  may  be  made  fruitful  by 
planting  near  it  another  variety  to  supply  pollen;  or 
by  top-grafting  part  of  the  tree  with  cions  of  another 
sort.  No  benefit  is  derived  from  other  trees  of  the  same 
variety,  even  if  brought  from  a  distance,  since  all  are 
but  divisions  of  the  same  original  seedling.  In  the 
selection  of  a  pollinizer,  several  points  must  be  con- 
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sidcred:  (1)  The  two  sorts  must  blossom  approximately 
at  the  same  time  in  order  that  cross-pollination  may  be 
possible.  The  transfer  of  pollen  from  one  variety  to 
another  is  performed  mainly  by  insects.  Waugh  and 
Backhouse  have  shown  that  practically  none  of  the 
pollen  of  the  plum  and  other  stone-fruita  is  carried  by 
wind,  it  being  moist  and  sticky.  The  same  is  true  of 
pears,  but  apple  pollen  is  somewhat  drier  and  is  wind- 
blown to  a  slight  extent.  The  honey-bee  is  the  most 
important  pollen-carrier.  Hooper  estimates  that  in 
Kngland  80  per  cent  of  the  cross-pollination  is  done  by 
the  hive  l>ee,  15  per  cent  by  various  wild  bees,  especially 
the  bumblebee,  and  5  jier  cent  by  miscellaneous  insects. 
In  tree-fruits  it  is  necessary  to  select  varieties  that  come 
into  bearing  at  about  the  same  age.  otherwise  one  might 
be  without  cross-pollination  for  the  first  two  or  three 
years.  Several  state  experiment  stations  have  published 
lists  of  varieties  blossoming  at  the  same  time,  for  the 
guidance  of  the  planter.  See  New  York  (Geneva) 
Bulletin  No.  407.  (2)  There  should  be  an  affinity 
l)ctween  the  two  varieties,  so  that  the  self-sterile  sort 
may  find  the  pollen  of  the  other  acceptable.  This  can 
be  determined  only  bv  hand-crossing.  Beach  found 
that  the  pollen  of  self -sterile  varieties  of  grapes  is 
practicably  incapable  of  fertilizing  other  varieties;  but 
this  does  not  hold  for  tree-fruit*  since  two  self-sterile 
varieties  planted  together  usually  are  mutually  fruit- 
ful. Powell  found  no  affinity  between  Paragon  and 
Staynian  apples;  Kerr  none  between  Wild  Goose  and 
Whitaker  plums,  and  there  are  a  number  of  other 
instances.  Undoubtedly  some  varieties  are  more  accep- 
table as  pollinizcrs  of  a  self-sterile  variety  than  others. 
Spitzenburg  apples  produced  by  Lewis  from  Jonathan 
pollen  averaged  144  grams  in  weight;  from  Baldwin 
pollen,  157  grams.  In  general,  however,  varieties  of  the 
same  species  that  blossom  simultaneously  cross-fertilize 
readily,  and  there  is  no  appreciable  and  constant  differ- 
ence in  the  fruit.  (3)  In  commercial  oreliards  the 
pollinizer  should  be  a  standard  variety,  valuable  for 
market.  (4)  It  should  produce  a  large  amount  of 
pollen.  Winesap  produces  little  pollen;  it  would  bo 
unsatisfactory'  as  a  pollinizer  for  other  sorts;  Grimes, 
Ben  Davis,  and  Rome  are  abundant  pollen-bearers. 

Cross-]M>llinated  fruits  may  be  larger  and  heavier 
than  self-pollinated  fruits,  but  there  is  rarely  any  other 
influence.  The  shape,  color,  flavor,  and  keeping  qual- 
ity remain  the  same,  regardless  of  the  variety  selected 
as  a  pollinizer.  Kieffer  pears pollina ted  with  Seckel  look 
and  taste  no  different  from  Kieffer  pears  pollinated  with 
Lc  Conte.  Many  supposed  instances  of  the  immediate 
influence  of  pollen  nave  been  recorded,  but  in  most 
cases  proof  is  lacking  that  the  changes  were  not  due  to 
bud-variation.  It  cannot  l*»  doubted  that  this  influence 
is  exerted  occasionally,  but  certainly  much  less  fre- 
quently than  is  commonly  supposed. 

In  small  orchards  there  is  no  need  of  mixing  the 
varieties  with  special  reference  to  cross-pollination.  In 
orchards  covering  more  than  10  acres,  it  is  desirable  to 
inters|HTse  the  varieties  at  regular  intervals.  It  is  more 
convenient  in  spraying,  harvesting,  and  other  orchard 
operations  to  plant  the  |x>llinizer  in  a  solid  row  instead 
of  mixing  it  in  the  rows  with  the  self-sterile  sort.  If  the 
pollinizer  is  not  very  valuable,  one  row  in  ten  inav  be 
sufficient  ;  but  usually  one  in  four  to  six  is  safer.  If  the 
pollinizer  is  a  valuable  variety,  the  two  should  bo 
alternated  in  blocks  of  four  to  six  rows  each.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  plant  more  than  one  variety  as  a  pollinizer. 

Orchard  pollination,  however,  is  a  broader  problem 
than  the  mere  detection  of  varieties  that  are  inclined 
to  be  unfruitful  when  planted  alone,  and  discovering 
which  are  the  best  pollinizcrs  for  each  of  them.  Experi- 
ments in  crossing  and  observations  in  orchards  indicate 
that  nearly  all  varieties,  whether  self-sterile  or  self- 
fertile,  will  produce  more  or  better  fruit  with  foreign 
|M>llen  than  with  their  own.  Powell  found  that  some 
self-fertile  trees  of  Kieffer  in  Delaware  Iwre  a  light  crop 
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with  their  own  pollen,  4  per  cent  of  the  self-pollinated 
blossoms  producing  fruit;  but  bore  a  much  heavier 
crop  when  |>ollinated  with  Duchess,  Lawrence,  and 
other  varieties,  70  per  cent  of  the  crossed  blossoms  pro- 
ducing fruit.  Yellow  Newtown  is  distinctly  self-fer- 
tile in  Oregon,  yet  Lew  in  noted  a  decided  improvement 
in  the  fruit  when  Jonathan  and  Grimes  pollen  was 
used  upon  it.  He  concluded,  "All  varieties  of  pomc- 
fruits,  at  least  of  apples  and  pears,  even  though  they 
may  be  termed  self-fertile,  are  benefited  by  having 
other  varieties  planted  with  them  as  pollenizers."  Tho 
benefit  will  usually  more  than  offset  the  slight  incon- 
venience in  orchard  management  occasioned  by  this 
mixed  planting.  The  chief  economic  problem  for  the 
experimenter,  therefore,  is  to  determine  what  commer- 
cial varieties  may  be  planted  together  for  l>est  restdta; 
and  the  rational  course  for  the  fruit-grower  is  to  prac- 
tise mixed  planting  on  the  basis  of  these  cxijcrimcnts. 

Those  who  wish  to  study  the  subject  of  fruit-pollina- 
tion in  greater  detail  should  consult  the  following  publi- 
cations: Vermont  Experiment  Station  Keimrts,  1896- 
1900;  Delaware  Experiment  Station  Reports,  1900- 
1902;  Oregon  Experiment  Station  Bulletin  No.  104, 
Circular  No.  20,  Research  Bulletin  No.  1;  New  York 
(Geneva)  Experiment  Station  Reports,  1892-1895; 
Bulletins  Nos.  153, 157, 169, 223;  Wisconsin  Experiment 
Station  Reports,  1894-1896;  New  York  (Cornell) 
Experiment  Station  Bulletin  No.  181;  North  Carolina 
State  Experiment  Station  Bulletins  Nos.  201,  209: 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Division  of 
Vegetable  Pathology,  Bulletin  No.  5;  Minnesota 
Experiment  Station  Bulletin  No.  144:  Missouri  Experi- 
ment Station  Bulletin  No.  117;  Virginia  Experiment 
Station  Report  1909-1910.  g.  w.  Fletcher. 

POLLIA  (named  after  van  dor  Poll).  Commdina- 
Cf.T.  Perennial  herbs:  sts.  ascending  from  a  creeping 
base  or  often  erect,  sometimes  stout:  lvs.  very  large: 
infl.  terminal  panicles  cither  lax  thyreoid,  or  short  and 
dense;  sepals  3,  persistent;  petals  3,  small,  obovate, 
white  or  pale  rose;  stamens  6  or  3  and  3  staminodes; 
ovwy  3-oelled,  2-  to  many-seeded:  fr.  a  globose  or 
ellipsoid  indehiscent  cajw.—  About  18  species  in  Afr., 
India,  Malava.  E.  Asia,  the  Philippines,  and  Austral. 
/\  condrnxdla,  C.  B.  Clarke.  Nearly  glabrous:  sts.  2-6 
ft.  long,  thick:  lvs.  12x3  in.,  lanceolate-obovate,  acu- 
minate at  either  end:  panicle  20-40-fld.,  dense:  sta- 
mens 3,  fertile.  Trop.  Afr.  Var.  ixxriegata,  Hort.,  differs 
from  the  type  in  having  the  long  dark  green,  oblong- 
lanceolate  lvs.  variegated  with  yellowish  white.  Trop. 
Afr.  R.B.  34:407.— Grown  for  ornament. 

POLYANTHUS.  In  common  sjkvcIi  Polyanthus 
means  the  florists'  flower  supposed  to  be  derived 
chiefly  from  Primula  rlatior  or  its  allies.  The  "Poly- 
anthus Narcissus"  of  trade  catalogues  is  one  of  the 
forms  of  Xarctisus  Tazetta,  an  old  synonym  of  which 
was  Xarcixsu*  Polynnthos.  Polyanthus  may  also  mean 
the  tuberose,  Polianthes,  which  see.  There" is  no  genus 
known  as  Polyanthus. 

POLYBOTRYA  (Greek,  many  and  graves;  referring 
to  the  massed  sporangia).  Polypo/Hocex.  A  small  group 
of  tropical  ferns  somewhat  related  to  Dryopteris,  but 
eliaracterixed  by  having  the  s|>orangia  massed  and 
covering  the  entire  under  side  of  the  fertile  lvs.  as 
in  Acrostichum,  to  which  the  species  have  been  re- 
ferred: lvs.  1—4  times  pinnate,  the  fertile  lvs.  reduced 
so  in  tissue  that  they  consist  of  little  more  than  lf.- 
skclctons,  affording  space  for  the  production  of  the 
sporangia. 

osmundacea,  IIBK.  Rootstock  wide,  climbing,  with 
long,  linear  scales:  sterile  lvs.  2-3  ft.  long,  the  lower 
pinna*  8-10  in.  long,  with  numerous  slightly  stalked 
segms.,  veins  free;  fertile  lvs.  tripinnate,  with  the  lower 
pinna;  1-2  ft.  long.  4-8  in.  wide,  with  narrow,  rylindric 
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segms.  X-Hin.  long.  W.  Indies  to  Brazil.— Probably 
the  handsomest  of  the  climbing  kinds.  Another  cult, 
species  sometimes  included  in  this  genus  is  designated 
here  Olferna  carina  (Acrontichum  ttrvinum),  which  see. 

R.  C.  Benedict. 

POLYCALf  MM  A:  MynocpUlu*. 

POLYCYCNIS  (Greek,  many  and  twan,  probably 
referring  to  the  lip  and  column  which  together  bear 
some  resemblance  to  a  swan).  Orchidacesr.  Epiphytic 
herbs  with  very  short  vaginate  1-lvd.  sts..  scarcely 
thickened  to  a  fleshy  jiscudobulb:  If.  broad,  plicate- 
veined,  contracted  to  the  petiole:  scapeB  erect  from  the 
rhizome,  few-sheathed;  fls.  rather  large,  pedieclled; 
sepals  8ubcqual,  free,  spreading,  narrow;  petals  similar 
to  the  sepals  or  at  the  Iwise  narrower  and  substipitate, 
label]  uni  affixed  to  the  base  of  the  column,  spreading, 
sometimes  2-aurich-d  at  the  base,  column  elongated, 
slender:  fr.  a  caps. — About  7  species  in  Trop.  Amer.  P. 
ChArUmxrrthii,  llort.  Infl.  long  and  arching,  bearing 
about  50  fls.  which  are  1  in.  across;  sepals  broad,  yel- 
lowish, closely  mottled  with  pale  red-brown,  the  upper 
abruptly  turned  back;  petals  linear,  twisted,  yellow, 
slightly  marked  with  red  at  the  base:  lip  long,  narrow, 
brownish  with  whitish  hairs.  British  Guiana.  Intro, 
abroad  and  offered  for  sale  there.  The  following  species 
may  have  been  cult.:  P.  barbata,  Reichb.  f.  (Cycndches 
barbt'ttum,  Lindl.);  P.  gratiosa,  Endrcs  &  Reichb.  f.; 
P.  Upida,  Lind.  &  Reichb.  f.;  P.  muscifera,  Reichb.  f. 
(Cyctidches  muscifcrum,  Lindl.  A  Paxt.);  and  /'.  riitata, 
Reichb.  f.  (Houllilia  rittata,  Lindl.).  Warmhouse  plants. 

F.  Tracy  Hubbard. 

POLYGALA  (Greek,  much  milk;  from  the  old  idea 
that  some  sjieciea  increased  the  flow  of  milk).  Poly- 
galacex.  Milkwort.  Annual  or  perennial  herbs,  sub- 
shrubs,  shrubs  or  very  seldom  trees,  sometimes  planted 
in  the  open  or  some  kinds  raised  under  glass  for  tho 
bloom. 

Leaves  alternate  or  rarely  opposite  or  verticillate, 
with  or  without  stipules:  infl.  racemes  or  spikes,  ter- 
minal, lateral,  or  forked,  rarely  axillary;  As.  showy  or 


small,  colors  various;  calyx  with  very  dissimilar  sepals, 
the  hit  oral  (inner)  pair  larger;  petals  rarely  5,  usually 
reduced  to  3;  stamens  8;  ovary  2-celled:  fr.  a  compressed 
2-celled  wing-margined  or  wingless  caps. — About  550 
species  scattered  through  the  temperate  and  subtropical 
regions  of  the  world  and  a  few  species  in  the  tropics. 

Polygalas  from  a  cultural  standfioint  may  be  grouped 
as  hardy  and  tender  species  and  the  latter  are  some- 
time's  cultivated  under  glass,  frequently  outdoors  in 
the  South,  as  in  southern  California.  There  are  about 
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forty  North  American  aperies  hut  only  a  few  of  them 
have  been  offered  by  dealers  in  native  plant*.  The 
hardy  species  should  be  prawn  in  rather  light  soil, 
but  they  require  Mime  moisture  and  are  best  adapted 
to  partially  shaded  posit ions.  They  may  be  raised 
from  seed  sown  in  the  fall  or  earlv  spring.  The  more 
commonly  cultivated  species  are  the  exotic  ones,  espe- 
cially the  shrubby  Cape  kinds  which  stow  from  2  to  4 
feet  or  more  high,  bearing  subtemunal  racemes  of 
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acuminata,  10. 

alba,  1.  dalmatutna,  7. 

amatymbica.  10.  uramliflora,  2.  <$. 

apopetala.  V,  aratuii*,  5. 

Chamrbuxua.  2.  Utifolia.  5. 

cordata.  h.  tongifioea.  ft. 

roriit/o/ui.  5.  major,  5. 

dalmanna,  7.  myrtifolia,  6,  7. 

A.  Plant*  Itardy. 
B.  Fit.  showy,  1  -j— ?4tfi.  long. 
C.  Kiel  btauiifully  f ringed . 

1.  paucifdlia,  Willd.  Flowering  Wintergreex. 
Gaywinob.  Fhixued  Milkwort.  Frixoed  Polygala. 
Fig.  3099.  Trailer,  3-6  in.  high:  upper  I  vs.  clustered, 
ovate,  lj*f  in.  long;  lower  Ivs.  distant,  small,  and  be- 
coming mere  bracts  at  the  base:  fls.  bright  rosy  pur- 
ple, varying  to  white,  1-4  in  the  axils  of  the  upper 
Ivb.  or  appearing  terminal.  May,  June.  New  Bruits, 
to  Winnipeg,  and  (5a.  I'refcrs  moist  woods  and  sphag- 
num liogs."  B.M.  2852  (petals  white).  B.B.  2:361. 
Var.  alba  was  once  offered  by  a  Mass.  dealer  in  hardy 
plants,  where  it  grows  wild.  One  sometimes  finds 
violet-fld.  forms.  The  speeies  l>ears  clcislogamous  fls. 

cc.  Keel  merely  ^-lotted. 

2.  Chamebuxus,  Ijnu.  Box-leayeii  Milkwort. 
Fvergreen  trailer:  upper  lvs.  lanceolate  or  elliptical, 
mucronate;  lower  lvs.  smaller,  obovatc:  peduncles 
axillary  and  terminal,  about  2-fld.;  fls.  as  many  as  10 
on  a  stalk,  typically  yellow,  more  or  less  reddish 
toward  the  end  of  the  keel;  stamens  united  onlv  at 
the  base.  April-June.  Eu.,  low  heaths  and  woods  to 

highest  Alps.  L.B. 
C.  6:593.  B.M.  316 
i wings  white:  petals 
white  at  base,  yellow 
or  red  at  tip).  Var. 
grandifldra,  G  a  u  d  i  n 
(var.  purpurea,  Neilr.), 
has  purple  wings, 
set  off  bv  vellow  pet- 
als. Gn*.  13:36;  :«): 
148  (charming:  wings 
rosy  pink). 

bb.  Fls.  not  showy. 
V.  Inft.  a  spike;  flu.  not 
pedicetled. 

3.  Senega,  Linn. 
Seneca  Snakeroot. 
Mountain  Flax.  Fig. 
3100.  Height  1  ft.  or 
less:  lvs.  1-2  in.  long: 
fls.  white  or  greenish, 
1 '  2  lines  long;  crest 
small,  few-lohea.  May, 
June.  Rocky  woods, 
New  Bruns.  to  Rockies, 
south  to  N.  C.  to  Mo. 
B.B.  2:360.  L.B.C. 
14:1380.  B.M.  1051. 
—  Bears 
no  under- 

lls. 
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cc.  Inft.  a  raceme;  fls.  ptdiceUed. 

4.  polygama,  Walt.  Height  1  ft.  or  less:  lvs.  1  in.  or  less 
long:  fls.  purple  or  rose,  rarely  nearly  white,  2-3  lines 
long;  crest,  relatively  large,  laeiniate.  June,  July.  Dry 
soil.  Nova  Scotia  to  I^ike  of  the  Woods,  S.  Fla.  to 
Texas.  B.B.  2:360.— Bears  numerous  underground  fls. 

aa.  Plants  tender. 
B.  Habit  shrubby,  erect,  SS  ft.  high  or  more, 
c.  Lvs.  opposite. 

5.  oppositifdlia,  Linn.  Probably  the  only  Bperies  in 
the  genus  with  opposite  lvs.;  an  abnormal  feature  in 
the  whole  family.  Tall  slender  shrub:  racemes  few-fld.; 
fls.  large,  purplish.  S.  Afr.  B.M.  492.  B.R.  636. — 
Harvey  gives  8  liotanical  varieties,  of  which  probably 
the  commonest  in  cult,  is  var.  cordata,  Harv.  (P. 
cordifdlia,  Thunb.,  not  Presl.  /'.  opjmsitifulia  var. 
major,  Lindl.  /'.  oppositifitlia  cordifdlia,  Voss).  Gla- 
brous or  downy:  lvs.  broadly  cordate,  acute  or  acumi- 
nate: fls.  bright  purple-red  or  purple-violet.  B.M.  2438. 
B.R.  1116.  L.B.C.  12:1189.  Var.  latifftlia,  Ker  (P. 
ardndis,  Ilort.).  Lvs.  heart-shaped,  acute,  smooth:  fls. 
large,  beautiful  purple-violet,  l»earded. 

CC.  Lvs.  alternate. 
D.  Lateral  petals  2-cut. 

6.  myrtif&lia,  linn.  Readily  told  from  P.  virgata.  its 
infl.  being  a  few-fld.,  leafv  raceme,  while  that  of  P. 
rirgata  is  many-fid.  and  leafless.  Densely  branched 
shrub,  3-8  ft.  high,  with  large,  showy  fls.  near  the  ends 
of  the  branches:  lvs.  flat,  variable  in  shape,  but  not 
subulate:  lateral  petals  2-lobed,  the  |>ostcrior  lolic  ear- 
shajied.  reflexed.  S.  Afr.  Var.  grandifldra,  Hook.  (P. 
grandiflora,  Hort..  and  L.B.C.  13:1227,  not  Walt.  P. 
lonffitlora,  Dietr.).  Fls.  over  1  in.  long.  B.M.  3616. 
B.R.  669.  G.W.  10,  p.  629. 

7.  Dalmaisiina,  Hort.  (P.  myrtifolia  var.  Dalmais- 
idna,  Hort.),  also  often  wrongly  offered  in  the  trade 
as  P.  dalmadna  and  P.  dalmatiana.  It  resembles  P. 
myrtifolia  var.  grandiflora  very  closely:  Ivb.  rather  tend- 
ing to  be  alternate,  sessile,  rather  glaucous  as  in  P. 
myrtifolia:  fls.  in  terminal  racemes,  rather  large,  purple 
or  rosv  magenta  with  the  Imse  of  the  keel  whitened  or 
almost  white.  It. H.  1844:193.  Gt.  5:161.  R.B.  25: 
145.  G.W.  8,  p.  316.—/'.  Dalmatiana  is  said  to  lie  a 
hybrid  P.  myrtifolia  var.  grandiflora  (P.  grandiflora) 
crossed  by  P.  oppositifolia  var.  cordata  (P.  cordifolia). 
The  pictures  show  sonic  slight  verification  of  this,  but 
many  authorities  treat  the  plant  as  a  variety  of  P. 
myrtifolia;  this  specica  and  its  varieties  are  very  com- 
monly cult,  in  Calif.,  particularly  the  one  known  in 
gardens  as  P.  dalmaeina  or  P.  dalmatiana;  this  flowers 
all  the  time  and  is  very  popular.  The  popularity  of  P. 
Dalmaixiana  in  Calif,  is  an  example  of  the  persistence 
of  a  good  thing  in  gardens,  though  almost  unknown  to 
Ixitanists.  The  spelling  dalmatiana  shows  that  some 
gardeners  have  thought  the  name  a  geographical  one. 
The  plant  was  named  after  M.  Dalmais,  a  French 
gardener,  who  raised  it  from  seed  in  1839.  As  known 
in  the  trade,  P.  Itotmaixiana  is  a  free-blooming  plant 
with  rosv  or  purplish  fls.  It  goes  under  three  or  four 
names.  It  makes  a  good  pot-plant,  but  is  somewhat 
bare  of  foliage.  It  blooms  from  the  ends  of  the  rip- 
ened growth.  It  can  Is?  had  in  flower  almost  any  time. 
The  odd  color  and  shape  of  the  fls.,  and  its  free 
blooming,  make  it  verv  at  tractive.  It  roots  only  fairly 
well  from  cuttings,  f'sually  it  propagates  lietter  by 
layering.  Put  in  rich  loam  with  well-rotted  manure. 
It  will  stand  considerable  frost. 

DD.  Lateral  pelah  not  S-cui. 

8.  virgata,  Thunb.  Glabrous  shrub,  2-5  or  even  IS 
ft.  high,  with  rod-like  branches  terminating  in  many- 
fld  ,  leafless  raceme  of  purple  or  flesh-eolored  fls.: 
anterior  sepals  distinct;  wings  obtuse.    S   Afr.— The 
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typical  form  is  advertised  in  S.  Calif.,  but  in  Eu. 
probably  the  only  form  cult,  is  var.  speciosa,  Harv. 
(P.  »pecid*i  Sinik).  Cilabrous:  lower  I  vs.  obovate  or 
cuneatc,  upper  more  linear,  all  obtuse:  raceme  long  and 
lax:  bract*  Boon  deciduous.  S.  Afr.  B.M.  1780.  L.B.C. 
7:621.  B.H.  160.  B.  1:43. 

9.  apopiula,  T.  S.  Brandeg.  Fruteecent,  2-3  ft. 
high:  branches  slender,  pubescent:  Ivs.  lanceolate, 
entire,  obtuse,  alternate,  remote,  short-i>etioled.  nearly 
glabrous:  fls.  large,  pink,  on  slender  pedicels  J-jin.  or 
more  long;  sepals  4,  the  upper  and  lower  small,  equal, 
cymbiform,  margins  ciliate,  the  lateral  very  large, 
nearly  orbicular;  petals  5,  separate,  upper  strap-shaped, 
two-thirds  as  long  as  keel,  lateral  pointed,  less  than  one- 
half  as  long,  embraced  with  ihe  8  stamens  by  the  large 
cymbiform  keel,  which  is  opened  on  the  upper  and 
lower  edge  and  not  cristate,  or  appendaged:  seeds  2, 
large,  ovoid,  pubescent.  Low.  Calif.  B.M.  8065. — In 
S.  Calif.  /'.  apopctala  is  said  to  grow  up  to  15  ft.  or  more 
in  height  ana  to  l>c  valuable  economically  as  its  young 
branches  contain  a  very  strong  fiber  and  the  pea-sued 
brown  seeds  which  are  plentifully  produced  yield  as 
much  as  38  per  cent  of  excellent  oil.  The  root  has  the 
same  properties  in  a  higher  percentage  as  are  contained 
in  P.  Senega. 

bb.  Habit  dwarf,  1  ft.  or  less  high. 

10.  amatymbica,  Eckl.  <Jr  Zeyn.  (P.  acuminata,  E. 
Mey.  &  Hort.?,  not  Willd.J.  Densely  tufted,  erect, 
3-6  in.  high:  lvs.  lanceolate-acuminate,  pungently 
mucronate:  racemes  lateral,  few-fld.,  spreading  or 
rcflexed;  fls.  small,  wings  green,  keel  and  r>etals  flesh- 
color  to  purple;  keel  with  a  many-parted  crest.  S.  Afr. 
— P.  acuminata  of  the  trade  is  probably  not  P.  acumi- 
nata, Willd.,  which  is  Badiera  acuminata.  Badiera  dif- 
fers from  Polygala  in  having  2  of  the  sepals  only  a 
little  larger  than  the  others,  instead  of  much  larger. 

Two  other  specie*  have  been  recently  Intro,  into  cult. :  P.  brack  fo- 
oia.  Tod.,  who*?  native  country  u  not  known,  haa  erect  growth, 
green  very  *traightbranchc«.  long  and  very  narrow  Iv*..  and  nuroer- 
ou»  rrdduh  purple  (U.  Intro,  into  Calif.  -P.  VdyrrtU.  Ctata.  A 
•mall  plant  4  in.  high,  hardy  or  half-hardy  in  England,  growing 
only  a  few  inches  high,  with  linear,  evergreen  lva.  and  reddish  purple 
ft*,  with  a  yellow  keel.  Spain.  Closely  resembles  P.  Chama-buxua, 
but  ha.  narrower  lva.  WlLHELM  MlLLXR. 

F.  Tracy  Hubbard. f 
POLYGONATUM  (Greek,  many  knee;  alluding  to  the 
numerous  joints  of  the  rootstoek).    Liliaccr.  Solo- 
mon's Seal.  Perennial  herbs,  with  simple  stems  from 
creeping  knotted  rootatoeks,  sometimes  planted. 

Stems  naked  below,  above  bearing  nearly  sessile  or 
half-clasping  nerved  lvs.  and  axillary  nodding  greenish 
fls.:  perianth  cylindrical,  6-lobed  at  the  summit;  sta- 
mens 6;  ovary  3-cclled  with  2-6  ovules  in  each  cell: 
berry  globular,  black  or  blue. — About  60  s|>ecic8,  widely 
distributed  in  the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  The  genus  is  distinguished  from  ite  nearest 
allies  by  the  cylindrical  perianth-tube  with  short  Mm 
and  small  undivided  style.  Polygonatums  are  graceful 
in  their  habit,  the  unbranched  arching  sts.  bearing 
pendulous,  tubular  fls.  1-10  in  the  axil*.  The  name 
Solomon's  seal  is  connected  with  the  horizontal  root- 
stocks  which  are  scarred  by  the  death  of  the  annual 
stems,  each  scar  being  likened  to  a  seal  (see  Smilacinn). 

Polygonatums  are  best  suited  for  partially  or  wholly 
shaded  positions,  although  they  do  well  in  the  open  in 
a  well-prepared  border.  They  like  a  deep  rich  soil  not 
subject  to  drought.  Easily  propagated  by  division. 
They  are  among  the  best,  subjects  for  wild  gardening. 
P.  multiflorum  is  used  abroad  considerably  for  forcing 
and  for  house  plants.  Our  native  species  are  presumably 
equally  desirable  for  all  purposes.  The  Solomon's  seal 
of  English  literature  is  P.  multiflorum,  which  is  proba- 
bly the  commonest  s|>eries  native  to  Europe.  There  are 
several  Himalayan  and  Japanese  species.  The  common 
Solomon's  seal  of  our  nurseries  is  the  European,  P. 
multiflorum,  the  American  kinds  being  listed  only  by 
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specialists  in  native  plants.  The  others  here  described 
are  offered  by  Dutch  bulb-growers.  For  extended 
articles  on  the  forcing  of  /'.  multiflnrum,  see  Gn.  26,  p. 
236  (or  V.  7:337);  30,  p.  49,  and  F.H.  3:594. 

A.  /.>.<.  all  xcharled. 
verticillirum,  All.  St.  2-3  ft.  high:  lvs.  in  whorls  of 
4-8,  linear,  3-tl  in.  long:  fls.  in  2's  or  3's.  Eu.,  Himal- 
ayas.— P.  macrophyllum,  Link,  is  perhaps  a  distinct 
variety  with  more  robust  habit  and  larger  lvs. 


aa.  Lvs.  alternate. 
B.  Perianth  2->i  line*  thick. 

officinale,  All.  Height  1-1, 4  ft.:  fls.  1  or  2  in  the  axils: 
lvs.  oblong,  2-3  in.  long,  firmer  than  those  of  P.  multi- 
florum: perianth-segms.  greenish.  Eu.,  Sil>cria. — P. 
ambiguum,  Link,  is  offered  as  a  distinct  form  abroad. 

latifdlium,  Desf.  (P.  ThUnbergii,  C.  Morr.).  Height 
2-4  ft.:  fls.  1-5  in  the  axils:  Ivs.  oblong,  3-6  in.  long: 
perianth-segm.  greenish.  Eu.,  Asia. — Intermediate  in 
habit  IsHween  P.  officinale  and  P.  multiflorum,  but  with 
earlier  fls. 

bb.  PerianiJi  1)^-2  lines  thick. 

c.  Plant  glabrous. 

multifldrum,  All.  Height  2-3  ft.:  lvs.  oblong,  3-6 
in.  long:  perianth-tube  white;  segms.  greenish;  fila- 
ments densely  pilose.  Eu.,  N.  Asia,  Himalayas.  Gn. 
26,  p.  236;  30',  p.  4ft;  69.  p.  172.  V.  7:337.  Var.  fldre- 
rftseo,  Hort.,  has  rosy  fls. — There  are  said  to  lie  varie- 
ties with  double  fls.  and  variegated  foliage.  The  type 
Beems  to  be  more  graceful  than  the  varieties.  This  is 
the  common  Solomon's  seal  of  Eu.,  where  it  is  also 
called  lady's  seal  and  David's  harp. 

commutatum,  Dietr.  (P.  giganlhum,  Dietr.).  Taller 
and  more  robust  than  P.  biflorum,  1-8  ft.  high:  lvs. 
l  'lr-6  in.  long,  3-4  in.  wide:  fls.  1-8  in  the  axils;  fila- 
ments somewhat  flattened,  smooth,  not  roughened. 
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May-July.  Moist  woods,  N.  H.  to  Man.,  S.  Ga.,  La.  to 
New  Mex.  and  Utah. 

cc.  Plant  with  Ivs.  pubescent  beneath. 

bifiorum,  Ell.  Fig.  3101.  Height  8  in.  to  3  ft.:  Ivs. 
2-1  in.  long,  \^-2  in.  wide:  fls.  often  2  in  axila,  some- 
times 1-4.  April-Julv.  Woods,  New  Bruns.  to  Mich., 
south  to  Fla.  Mn.  8:19. 

f.  intermUium  as  offend  in  the  European  trade  is  presumably 
P.  intermedium,  Dum.,  which  ia  rommonly  considered  nothing 
more  than  a  form  ot  l\  muluflorum,  AU- — I',  maerinthum  at  foreign 
trade-lists  i»  botanirally  unknown.  The  plant  offered  in  the 
American  trade  aa  f.  mdjuj  Is  not  known  botanirally,  but  it  l 
r  3  ft.  hiBh  and  bear  pendei, 


it  creamy  fls.  in  May  and  Jura-. 
WlLJIELM  MlIXER. 

F.  Tract  HuBBAnn.f 
POLYGONiLLA  (diminutive  of  Polygonum).  Poly- 
gonaetsr.  About  7  species  of  American  plants  closely 
allied  to  Polygonum  and  of  no  horticultural  standing, 
although  one  or  two  names  may  appear  in  the  trade. 
/'.  polygama  was  offered  in  Mass.  in  1KS1,  but  it  is 
probably  not  hardy  X.  The  genus  differs  from  Poly- 
gonum in  having  only  the  inner  sepals  erect  and  the 
calyx  enlarged  in  fr.,  while  in  Polygonum  all  the  sepals 
are  erect  and  the  calyx  is  not  enlarged  in  fr. 

polygama,  Gray  (P.  parvifolia,  Michx.).  Diffuse 
shrub:  Ivs.  wedge-shaped,  vertical,  those  on  sterile 
shoots  imbricated:  racemes  '  •r-lj<j  in. long,  very  numer- 
ous, in  an  oblong  or  eorymliose  panicle;  fla.  white,  yel- 
lowish or  rose-color;  filaments  all  alike;  stigmas  nearly 
sessile.  Aug.,  Sept.  Dry  sandy  soil,  Fla.  to  X.  C. 

americina,  Small  (P.  rricoldes.  Engclm.  &  Gray. 
(ionopyrum  americanurn,  Fiseh.  s.  Mey.).  Perennial, 
frutescent :  Ivs.  linear,  persisting  :  racemes  dense,  diver- 
gent; calyx  white  or  pink;  pedicels  divergent,  jointed 
below  the  middle:  achene  elliptic-oblong,  chestnut- 
brown.  Dry  soil,  Mo.  to  Texas,  cast  to  Ga.  and  Ala. 

POLYGONUM  (Greek  for  many-jointed).  Including 
I'ernicaria,  BiMdrla,  Tot<ara.  Potygondce^e.  Jointweed. 
Knotweed.  Smartweed.  Erect  or  twining  plants, 
grown  for  ornament,  the  flowers  and  foliage  often 
attractive. 

Mostly  herbs,  annual  or  perennial,  with  small  fls.  on 
jointed  pedicels  in  racemes,  spikes  or  heads  (sometimes 
solitary)  :  Ivs.  alternate,  simple,  jointed  to  an  ocrea  or 
sheath  which  clasps  or  surrounds  the  st.  and  may  at 
length  split  and  liecome  indistinct:  fls.  afietalous;  calyx 
gamosenalous,  4-6-parted;  stamens  3-9,  sometimes 
exserted:  ovary  l-loculi-d,  with  2-3-parted  style  or 
stigma  (latter  capitate),  ripening  into  a  triangular  or 
lenticular  achene.— The  sixt  ies  are  per- 
haps 200  (if  the  genus  is  held  to  include 
Persiearia),  of  very  wide  distribution  from 
arctic  to  tropical  countries,  and  they  are 
of  widely  different  habit,  from  small 
annuals,  slender  twiners,'  to  subehrubs.  and 
in  habitat  from  dry  open  lands 
woods  and  watery  swamps.  The 
calyx  is  corolla-like,  often  largo 
enough  and  with  sufficient  color 
to  render  the  inft.  showy.  Polyg- 
onum is  closely  allied  to  Humex, 
the  docks,  and  also  to  Fagopyrum, 
t  he  buckwheats.  Rumex  differs  in 


3102. 


uniformly  having  a  0-partcd  calyx, 
some  of  the  lobes  often  hearing 


a  grain-like  tubercle  on  the  back,  the  stigmas  tufted. 
Fagopyrum  differs  in  having  an  achene  surpassing  the 
calyx  and  in  details  of  the  embryo.  Most  polygonums 
are  weedy  plants,  and  only  a  very  small  proportion  are 
merit  for  cult.  One  of  the  commonest  species  is  the 
(Fig.  3102),  Polygonum  avicularc.    It  ft  a 


••/ft  *k&9t*& 


(XI;  the  detail,  enlarged) 


XH> 

decumbent  wiry  small-lvd.  annual  or  perennial,  growing 
along  walks  and  in  other  hard  dry  soil,  where  it  makes  a 
sod-like  mat.  The  axillary  fls.  are  very  small,  seldom 
seen  by  others  than  l>otanists.  Other  "polygonums  are 
the  common  smart  weeds  of  swales  and  damp  grounds. 
For  monograph  of  native  and  intro.  species,  see  Small, 
"Monograph  of  the  North  American  sjiccies  of  the 
genus  Polygonum,"  in  Mem.  Dept.  Bot.  Columbia 
College,  1S95. 

Most  of  the  cultivated  polygonums  are  hardy  border 
plants  requiring  no  special  skill  or  care.  They  are  proi>- 
agatcd  by  seed  and  division,  chiefly  the  latter.  The 
rhizomatous  siK-eies,  as  those  of  the  East  Asian  region, 
produce  readily  divisible  plants.  Some  of  the  cultiva- 
ted kinds  are  annual,  as  orientate,  and  this  species  is 
the  only  one  that  is  known  as  a  familiar  flower-garden 
plant,  although  it  ia  now  little  grown  and  the  seed  is 
difficult  to  secure  in  the  trade.  P..saehtUinam  is  a 
robust  eoarpe  plant  of  some  value  where  screening  foli- 
age is  desired  and  to  occupy  intractable  ground;  it  was 
once  extravagantly  advertised  as  a  forage  plant.  /'. 
bulihrhuaniatm  is  an  attractive  and  worthy  C timber, 
hardy  in  the  northern  states.  P.  SieMdii  is  one  of  the 
liest  of  the  ■pedes  for  the  Iwtek  or  bold  border  and  is 
useful  for  forming  single  clumps  when  strong  herbaceous 
foliage  effects  are  desired.  The  other  speeies  are  em- 
ployed mostly  in  wild  gardening  or  for  similar  effects. 
The  amphibious  kinds  make  interesting  subjects  for  l>og- 
gardens.  The  pink  or  red  often  curved  spikes  of  the 
Persicaria  group  are  sometimes  very  ornamental.  The 
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Asian  set,  from  elevations  in  the  Himalayan  region  and 
eastward  to  China  and  Japan,  comprise*  very  inter- 
esting plants  for  rock-gardens  and  herbaria.  The 
polygonums  provide  good  autu 


INIJEX. 


affinr.  12. 
ninptuljiuJU,  7. 
amplexicaule.  11. 
armarium,  ft. 
Aubrrlii,  3. 
tialdwhuiinicura,  2. 
Bistorla.  10. 
Brunonit,  12. 
campanuiatum,  IS. 
rtunrnac,  15. 
cilinodr.  1. 
compact  urn,  1U. 

-i.  15. 
,  19. 


evmonim,  15;  ah* 

ituppl.  Ii*t: 

tUvnru,  8. 
filitorow*.  9. 
Hartanghtii,  7. 
luiiiKrrum,  H. 
lirhmngcUM',  17. 
Muhlenberg,,.  II. 
muiltflorum,  10  ai 

puppL  lixt. 
oJRciTuilia,  10. 
orii'dtale,  4. 

,  10. 


fje/l/rrpAa/um,  15. 
pnlysiarhyum.  16. 
ruaumbu,  14. 
pumilum,  4. 
•actudinrUM'.  21. 
HicbolJii,  10. 
Spaothii.  22. 
uprsanBum.  11. 
apiTtnlulc.  19. 
auprrhum.  10. 
va.  nnidiliuni.  13. 
variccalum.  4.  9. 
W  oyrirh.i.  20. 
Zucoinnii,  19. 

A.  Habit  twining. 

1.  cilinode,  Michx.  Slender  somewhat  downy 
climber,  mostly  perennial:  lvs.  cordate-ovate  to 
ovate-lanceolate,  more  or  less  angular  or  hallierd- 
shaped  at  base:  st.  hearing  a  ring  of  rctrorse  bristles 
at  the  base  of  each  sheath  (whence  the  specific 
name):  fls.  white,  in  loose-paniclcd  racemes  from 
the  up|*er  axils.  Nova  Scotia  south  ami  west.  H.H. 
1913,  p.  149. — Sold  as  a  cover-plant  for  rocks  and  as  a 
denizen  of  shrub-masses. 

2.  baldschulnicum,  Regel.  Fig.  3103.  Tall  perennial 
climber  becoming  woody  at  the  base:  lvs.  cordate-oval 
or  hastate,  acuminate,  slender-petioled:  fls.  small  but 
very  numerous,  in  terminal  erect  or  drooping  panicles, 
mostly  rose-colored;  fruiting  calyx  small.  3-sklcd,  at  first 
whitish  and  then  Incoming  rose-colored:  achene  shi- 
ning black.  Bokhara.  B.M.  7544.  R.H.  1900,  p.  35. 
Gt.  52,  p.  381.  C..C.  HI.  21:17;  41:399.  C.n.  55,  p. 
454;  70,  p.  274;  71,  p.  19;  79,  p.  41.  O.M.  50:310.  G. 
35:057.  G.W.  4,  p.  253;  15,  p.  620.  Gng.  5:181. 
very  vigorous  and  decorative  hardy  plant,  climbing  20 
ft.  nigh,  and,  under  favorable  conditions,  producing  a 
profusion  of  pinkish,  or  sometimes  whitish  bloom;  hardy 
N.,  and  worth v  greater  attention.  It  was  first  described 
by  Kegel  in  1*84;  bears  the  name  of  the  town  or  place 
Baldacnuan. 

3.  Aubertii,  Henry.  Ri-sembles  P.  baldschuanicxtm, 
but  said  to  be  inferior  to  it :  climbing  to  25  ft.  and  more, 
becoming  woody  at  base:  lvs.  ovate-lanceolate,  cordate, 
obtuse  or  very  short-pointed,  reddish  bronze  or  palo 
green  and  wlien  young  red  at  the  atx-x:  fls.  small, 
whitish,  rose-colored  or  green,  in  slender  axillary 
panicles  6-8  in.  long.  W.  China,  Thibet,  discovered  by 
P.  Georges  Aubert,  missionary.  ll.H.  1907,  pp.  S2,  83. 
— Said  to  grow  with  great  rapidity,  and  to  cover  a 
large  space;  blooms  in  spring  and  again  in  autumn. 

AA.  Halnl  erect,  or  at  Ua*l  not  climbing. 
B.  Plants  annual,  of  erect  habit,  to  l>e  treated  as  flower- 
garden  subject*. 

4.  orientlle,  Linn.  (Persicaria  orientalis,  Spach). 
Prince's  Feather.  Fig.  3104.  Tall-growing  annual, 
much  branrhed  aliove,  hairy:  lvs.  large,  ovate  or  cor- 
date-ovate or  broad-oblong,  acuminate;  sheaths  short, 
ciliatc  and  sometimes  bordered  at  the  summit :  fls.  bright 
pink,  in  close,  cylindrical  spikes  that  are  arranged  in 
open  panicles,  the  stamens  7  and  the  achene  lenticular. 
India.  B.M.  213.  J.H.  III.  51 :305.  Q.W.  0,  p.  148.— 
An  attractive  old-fashioned  plant  growing  as  high  as 
the  fence.  It  Is  most  easy  of  cull.;  in  fact,  it  usually 
self-sows  in  old  gardens.  In  some  places  it  has  run  wild. 
There  arc  horl icultural  varieties,  as  var.  variegatum. 
Hort.,  with  foliage  marked  with  yellowish  white,  and 
var.  pumilum,  Hort.,  with  compact  habit  and  the 
stature  half  that  of  the  type. 

5.  PersicAria,  Linn.  Lady's  Thumb.  One  of  the 
annual  smartweeds,  but  sold  by  seedsmen  as  a  suit- 


able plant  for  backgrounds:  glabrous  or  nearly  so,  erect 
or  somewhat  diffuse,  1-2  ft.  tall:  lvs.  lanceolate  to 
linear-lanceolate,  slightly  ciliate,  usually  with  a  trian- 
gular or  crescent-shaped  spot  near  the  middle  of  the 
blade  (whence  the  name  lady's  thumb);  sheaths  short, 
hairy  on  the  margin:  lis.  in  snort  spikes,  pink  or  green- 
ish purple,  the  stamens  6  and  the  achene  lenticular 
or  triquetrous.  Eu.— Naturalized  everywhere  a\MUt 
dwellings. 

6.  arenarium,  Waldst.  &  Kit.  (P.  ilegans,  Ten.). 
Dwarf  annual  sjM'cies  with  slender  wiry  branches  and 
long  internodes:  lvs.  small,  linear-lanceolate,  1-nerved, 
bearing  great  numbers  of  little  whitish  fls.  along  the  st., 
the  terminal  clusters  leafless.  S.  Eu. — Offered  in  Calif, 
for  rockeries  and  bouquets. 


bb.  /'.V;,,.-.  pertnnial,  of  carious  halrit,  usually  with  strong 
rootstocks,  sometimes  shrubby. 


i  native:  smart  wed-like  plants,  sometiti 
for  naturalizing  in  bog-gardens. 

7.  amphfbium,  Linn.  (Persiearia  amphibia,  S.  F. 
Gray).  Much  spreading  and  creeping,  rooting  at  the 
joints,  at  first  more  or  less  pubescent  but  Itccomiiig 
glabrous  with  age:  lvs.  rather  tnickish  and  large,  oblong, 
elliptic  or  lancc-elliptie,  mostly  obtuse  or  very  nearly  so; 
sheaths  short,  usually  not  fringed  or  bordered  at  the 
summit:  fls.  light  rose-colored,  in  a  short,  dense, 
terminal  spike,  the  stamens  5  and  exscrted,  and  the 
achene  lenticular.  In  water  or  bogs,  across  the  con- 
tinent, and  useful  for  planting  in  similar  places. — 
When  growing  in  water,  the  floating  lvs.  become  long- 
pctioled.  Var.  HArtwrightii,  Hissrll  (P.  Iliirturighlii, 
Cray).  Differs  from  the  last  in  having  many  narrow- 
lanceolate  lvs.,  bordered  and  fringed  sheaths  and  hispid 
sis.,  but  the  distinguishing  mark  is  the  foliaccous  l>oruer 
on  the  sheath.  Muddy  places,  across  the  continent. 

CC.  Species  emtic.  used  mostly  for  borders,  and  np]>earitig 
regularly  in  the  trade,  largely  Himalayan  and  E. 
Asian. 

V.  Whole  plant  tehite-u-oolly. 

8.  lanfgerum,  H.  Hr.  Sts.  thick,  creeping  at  the 
base,  but  the  tops  erect  and  standing  2  5  ft  .  high,  much 
branched:  lvs.  narrow-lanceolate  and  more  or  less 
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recurved,  acuminate,  covered  with  down  of  the  color  of 
old  silver;  sheaths  short,  not  ciliatc:  fls.  small,  red  or 
copper-colored  (varying  to  white),  in  racemes  on  slen- 
der forking  peduncles,  the  stamens  6,  and  the  achene 
flat  and  shining  black.  Tropics  and  suhtropies  of  Old 
World  and,  according  to  Hooker,  of  Amer.  R.H.  1891, 
p.  567.  Gn.  62,  p.  345;  70,  p.  167.  G.W.  2,  p.  419;  13, 
p.  390. — Perennial  and  not  hardy  in  the  N.,  but  seeds 
sown  early  will  produce  excellent  lawn  specimens,  which 
are  interesting  because  of  the  gray  foliage  and  leafy  habit. 

dd.  Whole  plant  green  or  grayish,  not  white-woolly. 

E.  FU.  greenish  or  whitish,  in  very  slender  and  long 
interrupted  flexuose  or  curving  wand-like  spikes. 

9.  flliforme,  Thunb.  Perennial,  mostly  somewhat 
hispid,  2-5  ft.,  with  hollow  branches:  lvs.  petioled, 
pubescent,  ovate  or  oval,  short-acuminate ;  fls.  very 
small,  whitish  (or  rose-colored?),  remotely  placed  in 


spikes  5-8  in.  or  more  long.  Japan. — By  some  authors 
thought  to  1k>  con-specific  with  the  widespread  P. 
mrginianum,  but  lvs.  less  acuminate,  bracts  shortcr- 
ciliatc,  fls.  and  frs.  much  siimlh-r.  Var.  variegatum, 
Hort.,  has  lvs.  marbled  with  yellow  and  pale  green:  an 
attractive  plant,  forming  good  clumps  1  '  J  ft.  high  and 
persisting  when  well  established.  R.H.  1912,  p.  259. 

EE.  FU.  pink  or  red  (sonutimes  varying  to  white),  in 
erect  usually  simple  stout  spikes:  plants  groien  for 
their  fls. 

10.  Bistdrta,  Linn.  (Hist Ma  officinalis,  Raf).  Bis- 
tort. Snakeweed.  Perennial,  with  a  thick  more  or 
less  spreading  rootstock:  st.  simple,  slender  but  strict, 
1  2  ft.:  lvs.  mostly  radical,  oblong-ovate  and  obtuse, 
undulate,  glaucous  beneath:  at. -lvs.  nearly  sessile,  broad 
at  base;  stipules  >£-3  in.  long:  fls.  white  or  pink,  in  a 
single  dense  cylindrical  or  oblong  spike  an  inch  or  two 


long;  stamens  exacrtcd;  styles  3.  N.  Eu.  and  N.  Asia. 
— The  astringent  rootstock  was  once  used  medicinally, 
and  has  provided  food  in  famine  times.  Var.  super- 
bum,  Hort.,  is  offered  abroad,  with  conical  heads  of 
bright  pink  long-lasting  fls. 

11.  amplericaule,  Don  (P.  oxyphyllum,  Wall.  P. 
multiflbrum,  Hort.).  Mountain  Fleece.  Strong- 
growing  tufted  green-stemmed  perennial  with  slender 
n.-sts.  2—3  ft.  tall,  from  a  woody  branching  rootstock: 
Ivb.  cordate-ovate  to  cordate-lanceolate,  short-petioled 
or  clasping,  the  margin  wavy  and  crenulate,  long- 
acuminate;  sheaths  1-2  in.  long  and  split  or  lacerate: 
fls.  rose-red  or  white,  rather  large  (sometimes  1  ( in. 
diam.)  in  strict  long-ped uncled  spikes  2-6  in.  long,  the 
stamens  8  and  exserted,  the  achene  trigonous.  Hima- 
laya, from  6,000-13,000  ft.  altitude.  B.R.  25:46.  B.M. 
6500. — An  excellent  border  perennial,  blooming  in  mid- 
summer. Some,  at  least,  of  the  plants  that  have  been 
cult,  as  mountain  fleece  are  a  native  polygonum  (P. 
Muhlenbergii),  which  grows  nearly  throughout  X. 
Amer.,  including  Mcx.  Var.  specidsum,  Hook.  f.  (P. 
sprcibsum.  Wall.),  has  larger  deep  purplish  red  or  claret- 
colored  fls. 

12.  afftoe,  Don  (P.  Brunbnis,  Wall  ).  Tufted  gla- 
brous perennial,  with  flowering  sts.  l'j  ft.  or  less  high, 
from  a  woody  prostrate  rootstock:  lvs.  mostly  radical, 
oblanceolatc  to  spatulate  to  lance-oblong;  sheaths 
rather  long,  brown,  split  or  entire:  fls.  bright  rose-red, 
in  dense,  erect,  terminal  obtuse  spikes  2-3  in.  long, 
the  stamens  8.  the  achene  trigonous.  Himalaya,  at  ele- 
vations of  9,000-14,000  ft.  B.M.  6472.-An  excellent 
little  plant  for  cool  places,  blooming  in  autumn. 

13.  vaccinifduum,  Wall.  Tufted  glabrous  fierennial 
with  trailing  and  creeping  branches,  1  ft.  or  leas  tall, 
and  stout  twisted  rootstock*:  fl. -branches  leafy:  lvs. 
small  ( 1  i-H  in-  long),  short-stalked,  orbicular  or  ellip- 
tic, acute  or  acuminate,  entire,  somewhat  glaucous 
beneath;  stipules  to  J^in.  long,  brown,  laciniatc:  fls. 
rose-red.  Ijin.  diam.,  in  sulisessile  racemes  2-3  in. 
long.  Himalaya  region,  9,000-14,000  and  more  ft.  alti- 
tude. B.M.  4622.  Gn.  39,  p.  543;  43,  p.  501;  45,  p. 
159.  G.W.  9,  p.  377.  J.F.  2:117. 

14.  Posumbu,  Hamilt.  Dwarf  compact  perennial, 
with  long-creeping  st,  which  is  ascendent  or  decuml>ent 
and  simple  or  branched:  lvs.  dark  green  and  shining. 
1-3  in.  long,  stalked,  broad-lanceolate  and  narrow- 
acuminate,  glabrous  or  somewhat  hairy,  ciliolale; 
stipules  with  stiff  hairs  longer  than  the  sheath:  fls. 
small,  rose-colored,  in  many  erect  filiform  racemes  or 
spikes  that  are  somet  imcs  several  inches  long.  Himalaya 
and  to  China  and  Japan. 

eee.  FU.  white  to  purplish,  in  panieled  or  corymhose 

heads. 

15.  chinense,  Linn.  (P.  cymdsum,  Roxbg.  P.  poly- 
ctphalum,  Wall.  P.  corymbdsum,  Willd.).  Shrubby 
perennial  of  diffuse  or  erect  habit,  5  ft.  high,  from 
glabrous  to  glandular-puhescent,  the  many  sts.  angled 
and  grooved:  lvs.  3-5  in.  long,  stalked,  variable  in  shatic, 
from  linear-oblong  to  deltoid,  ovate  or  even  broader, 
entire  or  crenulate,  the  petiole  usually  2-eared  at  base; 
stipules  long  and  oblique  at  top:  fls.  white,  rose-color  or 
purplish.  Nirne  in  many  little  heads  that  are  panicled 
or  corvmlKW  with  usually  glandular-hairy  peduncles; 
perianth  5-cleft;  stamens  8.  Himalaya  region  and 
Ceylon  to  China,  Japan,  and  the  Philippines. 

EEEE.  FU.  white  or  greenish,  in  axillary  clustered  racemes 
or  panicles  or  cymes:  plants  grown  often  for  their 
general  foliage  effects  and  Md  habit,  mostly  tall 
and  sometimes  inxxiy.  (\torr  or  less  dioecious  or 
polygamous.) 

r.  Lvs.  month/  on  the  lanceolate  order,  sometimes  orate, 
usually  taper-hated. 

16.  polystichrum,  Wall.  Shrubby,  glabrous,  or 
pubescent  perennial,  3-6  ft.,  the  branches  grooved:  lvs. 
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petioled  or  nearly  sessile,  oblong-lanceolate,  narrow- 
acuminate,  usually  contracted  and  more  or  less  cordate 
or  truncate  at  base:  fls.  white  or  pink,  J-4U1.  dium.,  in 
large  thyrse-like  spreading  terminal  panicles  with 
branches  erect  or  decurved  and  very  slender  pedicels; 
2  outer  sepal*  much  smaller  than  the  inner.  Himalaya, 
7,000-14,000  ft.  altitude;  Afghanistan.  G.C  111.  53, 
suppl.  May  17.  G.M.  52:929.  M.D.G.  1896:373,  385. 
—An  excellent  plant  for  late  autumn  bloom,  in  moist 
places. 

17.  lichiangense,  W.  W.  Smith.  Closely  allied  to  P. 
polystaehyum,  but  branches  and  stipules  setose,  Ivs. 
setose  above  and  densely  cinereo-tomentose  lieneath: 
erect,  with  a  woody  base,  2—4  ft.,  the  branches  striate: 
Ivs.  very  short-petioled,  2-5  in.  long,  lanceolate  or 
oblong-lanceolate,  caudate-acuminate,  the  margin  more 
or  less  undulate;  stipules  about  1  in.  long:  fls.  creamy 
white,  in  thyrsoid-paniculato  clusters  at  nearly  every 
node,  the  pedicels  slender  and  about  1  line  long. 
Lichiang  Range,  China,  10.000-11,000  ft.  altitude.— A 
recent,  intro.,  with  fl.-eprnys  said  to  resemble  those  of 
P.  baldachuanicum. 

18.  campanula  turn,  Hook  f.  Pubescent  or  tomen- 
tose  perennial,  the  sts.  creeping  or  stoloniferous  at 
ba!<e,  forking  above.  2-3  ft.:  Ivs.  stalked,  3-6  in.  long, 
elliptic,  lanceolate  or  ovate,  acuminate,  the  base  narrow 
or  rounded,  more  or  less  pubescent  above  and  below: 
stipules  large,  mostly  deciduous:  fls.  pale  pink  or  red 
in  autumn,  in  divaricately  branched  nodding  or  droop- 
ing terminal  clusters;  perianth  campanulate,  in.  long 
or  somewhat  larger;  stamens  8,  with  very  long  fila- 
ments. Himalayan  region.  G.C.  III.  52:489. — Variable. 

rr.  Lvs.  much  wider,  on  the  oval  or  broad-oval  order, 
usually  (or  al  least  the  lower  ones)  very  broad-based. 

19.  Sieboldii,  De  Vriese  (P.  cwpidatum,  Sieb.  & 
Zucc.  not  Willd.  P.  Zuawrfntt,  Small).  Fig.  3105. 
Strong  stout  handsome  bushy  somewhat  woody 
perennial  (stalks  dying  to  the  ground  in  winter),  grow- 
ing 4-8  ft.  high,  the  sts.  gracefully  curving  outward: 
Ivs.  short-oval  to  orbicular-ovate,  truncate  or  slightly 
cordate  at  base,  abruptly  tiointed,  the  strong  side 
nerves  uniting  in  marginal  loops;  sheaths  short  and 
flaring,  deciduous:  fls.  small  and  whitish,  very  numer- 
ous, in  drooping  slcnder-panicled  racemes,  the  sta- 
mens 8,  and  the  nchencs  trigonous.  Japan.  B.M.  6503. 
R.H.  1858,  p.  631;  1894,  p.  54.  Gn.  26,  p.  317;  49,  p. 
238.  G.  3:143.  G.M.  47:861.  G.W.  2,  p.  76  — A  very 
effective  plant  for  Ixild  mass  effects,  perfectly  hardy  in 
the  northern  states,  and  now  frequently  planted.  It  is 
evervwhere  known  in  the  trade  as  P.  cuxpulatum.  It 
produces  clouds  of  bloom.  Var.  compActum,  Hort. 
(P.  compdrt  Hook,  f.),  is  of  very  compact  habit, 
remaining  sometimes  only  2  ft.  high,  bearing  many 
erect  panicles  of  whitish  fls.:  a  good  subject.  B.M. 
6476.  G.C.  III.  47: 123.  Gn.  63,  p.  56.  Gn.W.  20:926. 
Var.  spectabile,  Hort  .  (P.  cuspidal  urn  var.  specldbile, 
de  Norter).  Shrubby,  3-5  ft.:  Ivs.  marbled  with  green, 
white,  and  red.  R.B.  35,  p.  233. 

20.  W  eyrie  hi.,  F.  Schmidt,  Tall  herb  (3  ft):  sts. 
hispid,  in  the  upper  part  tomentosc:  sheaths  elongated, 
membranous,  pilose,  finally  fissured  and  falling  off: 
Ivs.  short-petioled,  ovate,  acuminate,  dull  green  and 
rugose  above,  whitish  tomentosc  beneath,  to  7  in.  long, 
the  lower  ones  broader  and  truncate  at  the  base,  the 
upper  ones  attenuate  at  the  base,  revolutc  at  the 
margin:  racemes  axillary  and  terminal,  forming  a  large 
terminal  panicle;  rachis  fulvo-tomentose;  pedicels 
articulate  about  the  middle;  bracts  hyaline  glabrous, 
2-lobed,  3-6-fld.;  stamens  8:  achencs  3-angled.  Sag- 
halin. — A  good  hardy  perennial  for  moist  ground. 

21.  sachalinense,  F.  Schmidt.  Sacaline.  Fig.  3106. 
Exceedingly  vigorous  plant,  spreading  rapidly  from 
the  tips  of  strong  underground  shoots,  the  reddish  gla- 
brous dead  stalks  often  standing  8-12  ft.  high  through 
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the  winter:  Ivs.  very  large,  frequently  1  ft.  or  more 
long,  soft  dull  green,  the  blade  oval-oblong,  1  \  'j-2 
times  as  lung  as  broad,  shallow-cordate  at  base,  scarcely 
pointed,  the  prominent  side  veins  uniting  by  the  ends: 
fls.  greenish,  in  relatively  small  axillary  clusters,  the 
achene  trigonous.  1st.  of  Sachalin,  north  of  Japan,  in 
Russian  territory.  B.M.  6540.  R.H.  1876.  p.  36;  1893, 
pp.  39-1,  395;  1894,  p.  55.  Gn.  21,  p.  280  ;  62,  p.  439. 
(£5:311.  G.C.  II.  26:813  and  III.  14:159  (in.  fr.h 
G.M. 31:176.  V.  17: 161—  Recently  intro.  (in  N. 
Amer.  in  1894)  for  forage  and  for  ornament.  It  is 
inveterately  persistent  when  once  established,  and  may 
easily  become  a  pest.  For  forage  it  has  little  merit 
where  other  things  can  be  grown,  for  it  is  too  coarse. 
For  planting  in  rough  places,  where  a  thick  cover  is 


3106.  Polypmum  MChiUoeasa.  (XX) 


required,  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  coarse  herbaceous 
perennials.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  in  the  N.  and  seems 
to  thrive  anywhere.  P.  Suboldii  was  once  distributed  as 
sacaline,  but  that  species  is  much  smaller,  with  smaller 
shorter  and  square-based  Ivs.,  and  with  more  profuse 
bloom. 

22.  Spaethii.  Damm.  St.  erect,  10  ft.  and  more, 
thick,  minutely  puberulent  but  becoming  glabrous, 
the  young  growth  densely  pul>eseent  or  somewhat 
hirsute:  Ivs.  jx'tioled,  cordate-ovate,  acute  or  acumi- 
nate, the  upper  ones  lanceolate,  and  attenuate  at  base, 
margin  somewhat  undulate  and  ciliatc;  sheath  salver- 
sha|ied,  densely  pilose  outside,  the  limb  foliaceous, 
crenate  and  pilose:  fls.  in  few-fld.  paniculate  spikes, 
short-pedicellate,  carmine-red;  stamens  5-6:  achene 
lenticulnr.  China.— Much  like  P.  mchalincnxe,  but 
differs  in  its  fls.,  and  the  pubescence  or  hairiness. 
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P.  rnrjm/um,  Sim»  =  Atrapha>;i»  huxiMia. — P.  cjmitum.  Trev. 
(Fagopyrum  eymoaum.  Mcumn.).  Puberuluu*  perennial:  I  vs. 
triangular:  fla.  white,  aecund  on  long  recurved  branches  of  cymes. 
Himalaya  tn  China. — P.  mittt.  Don.  Shrubby  perennial,  allied  to 
P.  polystachyum,  the  branrhe*  stout,  terete  anil  vijlou*:  lvs. 
elliptic-lanrr<iuite,  pubescent  or  tomcntone  hrnrath:  fls.  while,  in 
large  thyrse-likc  tomcntoetc  terminal  panic-Ira,  Himalaya. — /*. 
mutiifl&nsm,  Thunb.  Tuberou*-rooled  climber,  with  reddish  at*.: 
Iv*.  cordate-ovate,  acute,  ehining:  flu.  small  and  whitish,  in  spreading 
panicle*.  China  and  Japan. — /*.  pUUucaulnn,  Hort-^.Muchlrn- 
beckia  platyrlada. — /*.  mindrnt,  Hort.,  a*  once  described,  i»  a 
twiner,  with  firm  Iv*.,  corclate  at  base,  dark  (tn^ti  above  and  rlarct- 
colored  beneath.  G.C.  III.  2S:  IN". — P.  ttHccum,  PalL  Stout  peren- 
nial, 4  ft.,  free-branching,  with  apirea-like  panicles  in  July  ana  Aug. 
of  white  As.:  densely  pubescent :  lvs.  eubscssile,  oval-oblong,  lanceo- 
late, attenuate  at  base:  fla.  in  short  simple  racemes  terminal  or  in 

Xv  axils.  Siberia. — P.  tphxroiUtif-hyum.  Mnwn.  Allied  to  P. 
e.  from  which  it  differ*  in  the  "denne  broad  ryhndric  or  kIuImw 
spike  of  blood-red  penduloua  fla.":  tufted  perennial,  nuitable  for 
small  rock-gardena.  Himalaya.  B.M.  0*17.  w    jj  g 

POLYMNIA  (tho  muse?  Polyhymnia).  Composite. 
American  composites,  mostly  coarse,  viscid  and  heavy- 
scented. 

The  N.  American  species  are  tall  branching  peren- 
nials, with  usually  opiiosite  thin  lvn.,  and  the  S.  Ameri- 
can shrubby  or  tret-like.  They  have  loose  panicles  of 
yellow  or  whitish  fls.  borne  in  summer.  Heads  broad, 
many-fld.;  rays  several,  pistillate;  disk-As.  perfect  but 
sterile.— About  10  species. 

canadensis,  Linn.  Canada  or  Small-flowered 
Leak-Cup.  Height  2-5  ft.,  the  st.  clammy-hairy:  lvs. 
deltoid-ovate  to  hastate,  thin,  deeply  angulate-lolied: 
lobes  dentate,  4-10  in.  long:  heads  few  in  terminal 
clusters,  4-0  lines  broad;  rays  minute  or  none.  June- 
Sept.  Damp,  rich,  shaded  places,  Vt.,  Ont.  to  Minn., 
south  to  Gn.  and  Ark.  B.B.  2: 105.  Var.  radiita,  Cray, 
with  whitish  rays  sometimes  Mm.  long,  is  also  offered 
by  one  dealer  in  native  plants:  st.-lvs.  are  more  per- 
fectly 3-lobed  than  in  the  type.  fj.  Taylor-I 

POLYPODrUM  (Greek,  many  feci;  alluding  to  the 
extensive  rootstoeks).  Pdypodi&cea:  A  large  group  of 
ferns,  some  hardy  and  some  tender;  the  latter  are  often 
grown  in  under-glass  collections. 

Ferns  with  naked  rounded  sori,  and  with  the  lvs. 
jointed  to  the  rootstocks,  leaving  a  scar  when  they 
separate.  As  here  treated  the  veins  may  be  free  or 
united  to  form  areoles.  The  genus  is  a  very  extensive 
one,  growing  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  has  frequently 
lieen  divided  into  a  series  of  genera  based  on  habit  and 
the  nature  of  venation,  which  is  probably  a  more 


3107.  Polypodium  rulgare.  iXW 


J 108.  Sori  and  a 
single  sporangium 
of  Polypodium  vul- 
gare. (Sori  about 
nnturol  site.)  , 


logical  treatment;  some  of  these  genera,  indeed,  as 
Phymatodes  and  Phlcliodium,  have  here  l>een  sepa- 
rated; the  genus  would  be  more  homogeneous  wen; 
others  placed  by  themselves.  See  comments  in  con- 
nection with  I'.'  Lingua  and  P.  PhyllUidis.  For  cul- 
ture, see  Fern. 


INDEX. 


r-nlifnmicum,  7. 
cmnhnnim.  1. 
(  nthnrin.i-,  S, 
fsJewtUIn,  2. 


.8. 
Ijngua.  12. 


polypodioide*.  fl. 
mihaunrulatum,  10. 
Irieiwpe.  13. 
vaeeiniifolium.  5. 
vulgare.  1. 


A.  Veins  free:  lvs.  onee  pinnate. 
B.  Son  large,  conspicuous. 

1.  vulgare.  Linn.  Wall  Fekn.  Polypody.  Figs. 
3107,  3108.  Lf.-hladcs  4-10  in.  long,  on  pale  stalks  half 
their  length,  1-3  in.  wide,  cut  nearly  or  quite  to  the 
rachis  into  entire  or  slightly  toothed  blunt  pinna?. 
New  England  to  Ala.  and  wegtward  to  Ore.;  also  com- 
mon throughout  Eu.,  where  many  forms  are  in  cult. 


Var.  cimbricum  (Fig.  3110)  occurs  in  N.  Y.  and  New 
England.  Very  many -other  varieties  are  cult,  in  Eng- 
land but  unknown  to  American  trade. 

2.  falcatum,  Kellogg.  Lvs.  12-15  in.  long,  4-8  in, 
wide,  on  long,  straw-colored  stalks;  pinna*  numerous, 
tapering  to  a  slender  (mint,  sharply  serrate.  Calif,  to 


Bit.  .Son  smaller. 

3.  Plumula,  HBK.  Lvs.  9-18  in.  long,  narrow-lanceo- 
late. 1-2  in.  wide;  pinna-  numerous,  narrow,  entire, 
blunt,  the  lower  pairs  scarcely  smaller  than  those  alxive; 
stalks  blackish.  Fla.  and  Trop.  Amer. 

4.  pectinAtum,  Linn.  Lvs.  elliptic-lanceolate,  1—2 1  4 
ft.  long,  2  8  in.  wide(  cut  to  the  rachis  into  horizontal 
entire  or  toothed  pinna*,  the  lower  ones  gradually 
reduced  to  short,  triangular  lobes.    Fla.  and  Trop 
Amer. 

JUL  Veins  uniting,  forming  regular  areoles  each  inth  a 
single  free  included  veinlrt. 

b.  Lis.  simple,  undivided. 

5.  vacciniifdlium,  Langs.  A  Fisch.  Fig.  3109.  Lvs. 
small,  of  two  sorts,  rising  from  slender,  wide-creeping 
rootstocks;  sterile  lvs.  roundish  or  elliptic;  sporophylls 
linear  or  ligulHtc,  with  large  sori  in  a  single  row.  Trop. 
Amer.,  from  the  W.  Indies  southward. 

ub.  Lvs.  pinnate, 
c.  F rondu  covered  iriih  flat  scales  underneath. 

(».  polypodioides,  Hitchc.  (P.  inednum.  Swart*-). 
Lvs.  2-0  in.  long,  an  inch  or  more  wide,  with  entire 
pinna*  which  are  usually  more  or  less  revolute;  veins 
indistinct,  from  the  thick  texture.  Va.  and  8.  III.  to 
Brazil:  commonly  growing  on  trees  in  the  southern 
states.— Known  as  resurrection  fern  from  its  ability  to 
revive  after  long  drying. 

CC.  Fronds  smooth  l»-nrath. 
D.  Pintur  broad  at  ftasc  and  often  confluent. 

7.  calif6rnicum,  Kaulf.  Lvs.  4-9  in.  long,  1-5  in. 
wide,  cut  into  finely  toothed  pinna*  which  are  mostly 
conf'uent  at  the  ba*e.  Calif.— Has  much  the  habit  of 
the  European  forms  of  P.  vulgare. 
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8.  Catharinae,  Langs.  &  Fisch.  Lvs.  6-12  in.  long, 
3-5  in.  wide,  with  numerous  nearly  opposite  pinna 
which  are  dilated  at  the  base,  contracted  just  above 
the  base,  and  slightly  enlarged  and  bluntly  rounded  at 
the  tip;  sori  large  near  the  midrib.  Brazil. 

Do.  Pinnx  narrowed  and  distinct  at  \>ase. 

9.  iruxinifoHum.  Jacq.   Lvs.  2-4  ft.  long,  12-18  in. 
wide,  on  firm  stalks  1-2  ft.  long;  pinna?  4-9  in.  ' 
with  a  tough,  somewhat  leathery  texture  and  « 
margin.  Columbia  to  Brazil  and  Peru. 

10.  aubauriculatum,  Blume.   Stalks  6-12  in.  lor 
glossy,  from  wide-creeping  rootstocks:  lf.- 
ft.  or  more  long,  8-12  in.  wide: 
sori  in  a  single  row  immenxd 
in  the  leaf.  India  to  Austral. 

aaa.  Veins  (primary)  distinct 

from  midrib  to  the  edge, 

connected  by  parallel  trans- 

iHTxe  veinlels  forming  rows 

of  similar  areoles. 
B.  Lvs.  elongate,  simple,  smooth 
itcneath. 

11.  Phyllltidis,  Linn.  (Cam- 
vyloneuron  Phyllitidir,  PresI). 
Lvs.  1-3  ft.  long,  1-4  in.  wide, 
with  an  acute  point,  and  the 
lower  part  narrowed  gradu- 
ally; areoles  in  rows  of  6-12, 
usually  with  2  sori  each.  Fla. 
to  Brazil. — This  species  might 
more  justly  be  placed  in  the 

i  Campy  loneuron. 


umvulgare 

oofl 


bb.  Lvs.  with 

tnmcntoxc, 

12.  lingua,  Swartz.  Lf.- 
blades  4-8  in.  long,  1-2  in. 
wide,  the  apex  often  cuspidate, 
the  base  narrowed  or  rounded; 
upjier  surface  naked,  the  lower 
matted  with  reddish  brown 
cottony  scales,  the  sori  in  close  rows  of  4-6  each. 
Japan  to  Cevlon.— This  species  and  the  next  are  often 
more  proper! v  listed  in  the  genus  Cyclophorus.  There 
are  a  few  crested  and  other  horticultural  forms. 

13.  tricuspe,  Swartz.  Lvs.  hastate,  2-4  in.  each  way, 
with  a  central  lanceolate-triangular  lobe  and  spreading 
lateral  ones  which  are  more  or  less  auricled  at  the 
base.  Japan  and  Korea. 

P.  aurtum— Phlobodiuni.— P.  Drvipterio—  Pbognptiri»  t>ryoj>- 
trrit.—P.  piaurum— Phyrnatodo*.— hrsagnn6ptmm=l'Urip<f>- 
trTtx. — /*.  Krran/irrdnum=l'hrKiipUTin. — /'.  IrptHSptcru,  1  .align. 
4c  Finch.  (P.  nrpultum,  Knull.  Lrpicyntia  nt-pullu'  is  a  very  ncaly 
pinnati&d  form  from  Trop.  Amer..  of  nic  internet  for  collwtocn-  - 
P.  miutrfdlium—  Phymatodrs. — /*.  m^r/writ*—  Phymatndir*. — /*. 
PA^ffiikfriJ^Phrgnptcria  polypo*tinid«n. — /'.  /V.umafrW™=Phy- 
oiatocW — /*.  iJumimtm  u  a  form  nf  A*plrruurii  Fiiii-fu-miria. — P. 
(lurrctfAtmm  —  IJrynaria.— P.  rn/IJu/iini^Drynaritt.  -/*.  SuMtii 
-Pbymatod«.  L  I'xDERWOOD. 

POLtPTEPJS  (Greek  words  meaning  many-winged 
or  feathered;  n-ferring  to  the  pappus).  CotnpfisiUr.  This 
includes  a  handsome,  rosy-flowered  hardy  annual 
known  to  the  trade  as  Palafoxia  Hookeriana. 

Polynteris  is  a  genus  of  4  species  of  N.  American 
herbs:  lvs.  mostly  entire:  alternate  heads  of  peduncu- 
late, rose-purple  or  flesh-colored  fls.  Isirne  in  summer 
and  autumn:  involucre  broadly  liell-sha|x*d  or  top- 
shaped;  bracts  commonly  in  2  series,  more  or  less  col- 
ored and  petal-like  toward  the  tips:  rays  wanting 
except  in  P.  Hookeriana:  achenes  linear  to  cluh-shnprd. 
4-sided;  pappus  of  6-12  equal  scales.  Distinguished 
from  Palafoxia  by  the  colored  tips  of  the  involucral 
bracts  and  the  deeply  divided  limb  of  the  corolla. 
By  some  the  genus  is  united  with  the  older  genus 
Palafoxia,  which  is  also  American. 


HookeriAna,  Gray  (Palafoxia  Hookeriana,  Torr.  & 
Gray).  A  stout  annual  1-4  ft.  high,  sticky  pubescent :  lvs. 
lanceolate,  mostly  3-nerved  below:  heads  1  in.  or  more 
across;  rays  8-10,  deeply  3-cleft,  rose-red,  about  }<jin. 
long  and  showy.  Sandy  plains.  Neb.  to  Texas.  B.M. 
6549.- Handsome  plant;  sometimes  treated  as  an 
everlasting.  N.  Taylor. t 

POLYRKHIZA  (Greek,  many  roots),  (hchidacex. 
Epiphytes:  sepals  and  petals  spreading,  lahcllum  3- 
lol>c<l,  lateral  lobes  small,  angular,  middle  one  with 
spreading  lobes:  spur  long,  filiform;  column  short;  pol- 
hnin  2.  The  following  are  intro.  into  American  horti- 
culture: 

Lindenii,  Uolfe  (Ik-ndrophylax  Undenii).  Scape 
leafless,  tearing  a  single  wfute  fl.;  sepals  and  petals 
lanceolate;  divisions  of  midlobe  of  labellum  lanceolate: 
caps,  smooth.  On  Orrodoxa  Regia,  and  live  oaks,  S.  Fla. 

funllis,  Pfitz.  (Dendrophylax  funalis,  Hort.  (Eco- 
clades  funalis,  Lindl.  Angricum  funale,  Lindl.).  Leaf- 
less, roots  numerous,  fleshy:  peduncles  2-fld.;  fls.  white; 
scjials  and  petals  oblong-lanceolate;  labellum  3-lo!>ed, 
with  a  long  horn.  Mountains  of  Jamaica. 

Oakes  Ames. 
George  V.  NASii-t 

POLfSCIAS  {many  and  sltade;  referring  to  the 
abundant  foliage).  Araliacar.  Large  shrubs  or  trees, 
glabrous,  comprising  the  pinnate-lea ved  tender  aralias 
of  greenhouses,  grown  for  the  ornamental  foliage. 

Leaves  pinnate,  with  variable  lfts.,  in  many  horti- 
cultural forms  much  cut,  modified  and  often  varie- 
gated: fls.  very  small,  usually  5-merous  (sometimes 
4-merous),  the* calyx  truncate  or  toothed,  the  petals 
valvate,  the  ovary  5-S-loculed;  the  styles  usually  of 
the  same  number  and  distinct.— About  70  species  are 
described,  from  India,  Trop.  Afr..  and  Pacific  Islss., 
some  of  which  probably  Ix-long  in  other.genera.  Recent 
introductions  from  New  Caledonia  and  other  islands 
have  given  interesting  forms  for  the  cultivator.  In  cult, 
very  rarely  flowering;  some  specimens  of  P.  fruticosa 
known  to  be  15  years  old  or  more  have  never  blossomed. 
From  the  temperate  Alalia,  comprising  the  Hercules' 
club,  the  genus  is  easily  told  by  its  lack  of  spines  and 
also  by  the  technical  floral  characters  of  little  value  to 
horticulturists,  as  the  tender  sorts  rarely  flower.  From 
Panax,  the  ginseng,  the  genus  is  separated  by  its  woody 
habit.  From  Fatsia,  the  true  Polyurias  is  distinguished 
bv  having  the  pedicel  usually  articulated  beneath  the  fl. 
The  genus  Dizygotheca  is  distinguished  by  digitate  lvs. 
of  many  lfts.,  and  4-eelled  anthers  and  10-rcllcd  ovary 


(the  allied  genera  have  2-eelled  anthers  and  mostly  less 
tlrnn  10-cellfd  ovary). 

The  ghisshotisc  aralias  are  much  confused  liotanically. 
The  genus  Aral  in  as  understood  by  the  older  botanists 
turns  out  to  be  a  polymorphous  group,  and  in  the 
segregation  of  other  genera  it  is  often  difficult  properly 
to  redistribute  the  species.   This  is  particularly  true 
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of  the  cultivated  forms,  many  of  which  arc  not  only 
variable  but  the  flowers  and  fruits  may  be  unknown. 
Any  arrangement  of  these  forms  must  be  considered  to 
lie  tentative. 

Four  distinct  types  or  forms  of  tender  greenhouse 
aralias  are  illustrated  herewith.  Fig.  3111  is  the  Aralia 


3112.  Dizygothoca  < 

of  greenhouses.  (X^jj) 

Chabrirri  of  gardens.  It  has  very  long  glossy  stifJLsh 
long-pointed  leaves  with  a  dark  red  midrib,  the  margin 
entire  or  remotely  denticulate  and  more  or  less  re  vo- 
lute. These  leaves  are  opposite  or  nearly  so  on  short 
side  branches,  as  if  parts  in  a  compound  leaf,  and 
apparently  confusion  has  arisen  in  descriptions.  In  the 
illustration,  a  leaf  is  shown  at  a,  in  the  axil  of  which 
is  a  branch  bearing  the  leaves.  This  plant,  which  is 
cultivated  in  its  juvenile  state,  has  been  little  under- 
stood hotanieally.  It  is  not  an  aralia  nor  of  the  araliu 
family,  although  referred  doubtfully  to  Polvseias.  It  is 
now  considered  to  be  ELeodendron  orientate  (see  page 
1107,  where  the  matter  is  left  in  doubt).  Harms,  an 
authority  on  these  plants,  has  recently  gone  over  the 
question  (Gt.  62,  pp.  533-5,  and  63,  p.  117),  and  has 
concluded  that  the  plant  is  E.  orientate.  Ouillaumin 
(R.H.  1912,  p.  491)  considers  it  to  be  an  Eheodendron 
but  not  E.  orientate.  The  long  linear  leaves  with  red 
mid-nerves  are  merely  the  young  form  of  the  spec  ies, 
and  they  pass  into  the  broad-lanceolate  or  shorter 
oval  or  obovate  thick  leaves  of  the  mature  plant. 
Aratia  Chabrieri  ap|>arcntly  appeared  first  under  this 


3113.  Terminal  leaflet  of  Polyiciis  froticota. 

Adapted  frotn  Blanco,  Klom  de  FUipituu;  i 


name  in  1RS1  in  the  catalogue  of  Van  Geert,  Ghent. 
For  portraits  of  it,  see  R.B.  13:20  (1887);  R.H. 
1891,  p.  224;  Gn.  39,  p.  576. 

The  florists'  plant  shown  in  Fig.  3112  is  Ihzygotheca 
elegantixxima,  Yig.  &  Guill.  (Aralia  elegantiaaima. 
V'eitch).  Very  similar  plants  are  Aralia  Vritchii,  Hort. 
Veitch,  and  its  var.  aractlhina,  Hort.  Bull.  (A.  graril- 
lima,  Hort.  A.  grarilina,  lind.  H.H.  1877,  p.  38),  its 
var.  robuxta,  Hort.,  and  .4.  Ker chat* ana,  Hort.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  all  the  plants  mentioned  above  in  this 
paragraph  are  foliar  forms  of  one  species,  representing 
a  juvenile  state  of  a  Dirygotheca  (page  1062),  although 
it  is  possible  that  other  generic  disposition  will  be 
made  of  these  things  when  the  different  forms  and  the 
flowers  and  fruits  are  known.  These  names,  as  repre- 
sented in  plants  in  the  trade,  however,  are  of  two  groups: 
(l)Aralia  Vrilchii,  A.  Vrilchii  robuxta,  and  A.  gracil- 
lima  with  undulate  nearly  or  quite  entire  leaflets, 
which  may  be  tentatively  called  Dizygotheca  Vrilchii, 
Hort.;  (2)  the  other  group  is  A.  Kerchoreana  anil  A. 
clegantiaxima,  with  strongly  notch-toothed  leaflets, 
which  arc  al>out  1  in.  broad  in  the  former  and  about 
half  as  wide  in  the  latter;  the  former  is  Dizygotheca 
Kerchoreana,  Hort.,  and  the  latter  D.  eUgantiaaima, 
Vig.  &  Guill. 

The  plants  shown  in  Figs.  3113  to  3117  are  by  some 
referred  to  Nothopanax;  but  until  their  |x>sition  is  better 
determined,  they 
may  he  descril)ed 
tentatively  under 
Polyscias.  No- 
thopanax as  under- 
stood by  Harms 
has  leaves  pri- 
marily digit  at  e 
whereas  I'ulyscias 
has  leaves  on  the 
pinnate  order;  as 
defined  by  others, 
however,  Notho- 
panax comprises 
species  with  leaves 
simple,  pinnate  or 
pinnately  decom- 
|K>und.  As  in  many 
of  the  araliads,  the 
leaves  in  this  gen-  * 
eral  group  are  very 
variable.  Harms 
calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in 
Nothopanax  the 
leaves  may  ho  dif- 
ferent on  the  same 
plant  in  successive 
ages.  On  the  voting 
plants  the  leaves 
are  mostly  digitate 
with  the  leaflets 
often  onee-pinnatisect ;  older  plants  have  simple  leaves 
and  the  leaflets  entire  or  toothed  or  onee-pinnatisect, 
or  sometimes  only  digitate  leaves. 

The  culture  of  the  several  kinds  of  plants  known  to 
florists  and  greenhouse  nif>n  as  aralias  is  not  difficult. 
Among  the  most  desirable  tropical  kinds,  are  those 
known  in  the  trade  as  Aralia  (Ehrodendron)  Chabritn,  A. 
iltgaritissima,  A. Vrilchii,  A.gracillima,  A.Upttiphylla  (all 
Dizvgotheca*.  A.  manrirosa.  A.  Victoria;  A.  jJumalum, 
(alf l'olysciasi  and ot hers.  Araliasare  increased  by  cut- 
tings and  bv  grafts.  .4.  lei>tophylla,  and  the  forms  of 
.4.  Vrilchii,  are  rarely  propagated  except  by  grafting. 
The  stock  considered  by  many  to  lie  the  liest  to  use  is 
A.  reticulata  (probably  Onopanax  rrlindalum.  Fig. 
2676.  Vol.  IV.  which  is  Meryta  Denhamii).  Cuttings  of 
it  about  the  thicknew  of  an  ordinary  pencil  may  lie 
secured,  and  established  in  small  |sils,  when  they  may 
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be  cut  back  to  a  little  above  the  base,  and  the  eion 
inserted.  Kither  the  cleft  or  wedge  method  has  l>een 
successful.  They  must  l>e  kept  in  a  night  temperature 
of  not  leas  than  70*F.,  and  placed  in  a  tight  moist  case 
until  they  unite.  Aralias  may  also  be  propagated  from 
cuttings,  eyes,  or  pieces  of  the  root.  A  plant  that  has 
become  bare  of  leaves  may  lie  cut  down  near  the  pot; 
the  stem  should  be  cut  in  2-inch  lengths,  and  put  in  as 

eye-cuttings,  in 
a"  brisk  heat  in 
the  propagating- 
bed.  The  old 
stool  may  lie  put 
in  Ixrttom  heat, 
when  many  of 
the  varieties  will 
throw  several 
nice  cuttings 
from  the  base. 
These  should  tie 
removed  with  a 
heel,  when  about 
6  inches  long, 
and  put  in  as 
cuttings,  in  a 
bottom  heat  of 
about  75°,  and 
potted  off  when 
rooted.  To  pro- 
cure root  -  cut- 
tings, one  of  the 
strongest  plants 
should  be  turned 
out  of  the  |M>t. 
and  the  soil 
washed  out  of 
the  roots  with  a 
bow.  Cut  the 
stronger  parts 
of  the  roots  in 
2-inch  lengths, 
and  place  in 
small  |>ots.  The 
end  nearest  t  he  stem  should  be  nearest  the  surface  of  the 
pot.  Plunge  the  pots  in  a  tight  case,  in  70°  to  75°  bottom 
heat,  and  water  carefully  until  they  throw  up  shoots.— 
A  sandy  |»eat  is  the  In-st  soil  in  which  to  grow  the  finer 
rooting  varieties.  The  stronger-growing  kinds  thrive 
in  a  richer  compost,— say  two  parts  fibrous  loam,  one 
part  leaf-mold,  a  little  well-rotted  manure,  charcoal, 
and  sand  enough  to  keep  the  whole  porous.  Greenhouse 
kinds  should  be  in  a  night  temperature  of  not  over  .ri00 
when  established  in  their  pots.  They  may  be  set  out- 
doors in  a  shady  position  in  summer.  The  tropical 
kinds  must  be  kept  at  not  less  than  oO"  night-tempera- 
ture. Aralias  must  at  all  times  lie  shaded  from  strong 
sunshine.  Watering  with  soot-water  gives  a  nice  gloss 
to  the  foliage.  Aralia,  or  Panax,  Victoria  may  be 
treated  the  same  as  the  other  aralias.  Insect  pests  can 
be  kept  in  check  on  aralias  by  the  syringe  and  by  fumi- 
gating with  hydrocyanic  gas,  one-half  ounce  to  the 
thousand  cubic  feet.  The  usual  precautions  of  lower- 
ing the  temperature  to  60",  and  having  the  foliage 
dry  when  the  operation  is  |ierformed,  should  be 
observed.  (George  F.  Stewart.) 

paniculata,  Baker  (Terminalia  tUgans,  Hort.  Gili- 
brrtia  paniculata,  DC  ).  Erect  glabrous  shrub:  Ivs. 
pinnate.  6-9  in.  long,  usually  with  7  Ifts.  of  which  the 
terminal  one  is  7-9  in.  long,  oblong  and  obtuse,  shining, 
deltoid  or  somewhat  rounded  at  base:  fls.  in  somewhat 
snicate  (not  paniculate)  racemes  2-4  in.  long,  on  very 
snort  and  thick  pedicels  and  not  articulated;  petals  and 
stamens  alxwt  Ifi:  fr.  hemispherical,  with  0  styles  and 
as  many  grooves.  Mauritius. — This  is  another  example 
of  the  confusion  which  arises  from  the  naming  of  garden 
plants  Ix-fore  their  fls.  or  frs.  are  known.   For  several 


years  this  plant  was  supposed  to  be  a  Terminalia  (cf. 
G.C.  III.  2,  p.  366). 

pinnata,  Forst.  iralta  lalifblia,  Wight  &  Arn.). 
Lfts.  orbicular  to  oblong,  either  nearly  entire  or  with 
small  and  remote  teeth,  the  l«se  obtuse  or  heart-sha|>cd, 
the  apex  acuminate:  fls.  5-7  in  each  umliel  of  the  pani- 
cle. Malaya.— The  Aralia  lali/olia  of  gardeners  may 
not  be  the  above  plant,  and  it  seems  to  lie  little  cult. 

fruticdsa,  Harms  (Panax  frutiedtum.  Linn.  Aralia 
fruticam,  Hort.  Salhopanax  frulicdtium,  Miq.  Panax 
excMxum,  Hort.,  at  least  in  part).  Fig.  3113.  Erect 
shrub,  to  6  or  8  ft.  high,  glabrous,  the  youn^  branches 
with  prominent  lenticels:  lvs.  more  or  less  irregularly 

f»innately  3-compound,  the  petiole  and  rachis  more  or 
ess  spotted,  and  the  petiolc-hasc  expanded  and  clasp- 
ing; Ifts.  stalked,  with  the  segms.  also  stalked  and 
parted  or  cut  into  narrow-ovate  or  oblong  or  lanceolate 
ultimate  segms.  with  scariously  spinulosc-toothed  mar- 
gins and  very  acute  apices,  the  whole  If.  having  a 
much-divided  soft  appearance:  infl.  terminal  and  in  the 
up|>er  axils,  3-6  in.  long  and  many-fld.,  the  fls.  uinU-1- 
late  and  short -pedicelled:  fr.  broad-ovoid,  comprr-Rsed, 
more  than  1  in.  long.  Polynesia  to  India,  commonly 
cult,  and  in  many  lf.-forms.  In  some  cases  the  lvs.  are 
much  cut  and  the  segms.  are  reduced  to  very  narrow 
even  to  linear  or  thread-like  forms.  Var.  plumlta, 
Bailey  (Pdnax  jtlumatum,  Hort.  Nt>th6panax  mttOM 
var.  plumatum,  Merr.j,  has  smaller  lvs.,  8  in  or 


Bull.  Sothdpanax 
Erect  glabrous 


long,  the  ultimate  segms. 

mostly  lanceolate  or  linear-lanceolate.  See  also  Panax 
DrUananum,  suppl.  list,  p.  2748. 

Gwlfdylei,  Bailey  (Aralia  GuUfoylri, 
GuUfoylri,  Mm).  Figs.  3114,  3115. 
shrub,  to  15  ft.  and  more,  not  much  branched, 
with  bright  green  usually  white-edged  foliage:  lvs. 
large,  often  16  in.  ami  more  long,  regularly  pinnate, 
with  more  or  less  spotti-d  or  lined  petiole  which  is 
expanded  and  clasping  at  base;  lfts.  stoutly  short-petio- 
late,  well  separated  from  each  other,  ovate  to  elliptic- 
ovate  to  nearly  orbicular,  ta|>ering  or  rounded  or  trun- 
cate at  base,  with  distinct  and  mostly  rather  remote 
short  teeth  which  are  sharply  acuminate-|>ointcd,  in 
the  usual  cult,  forms  with  white  margins  or  variously 
white-shaded  and  blotched;  terminal  1ft.  large,  often 
6  in.  long  and  5  in.  broad.  Planted  in  tropicid  countries 
about  yards  and  for  screens  or  hedges,  and  probably 
native  somewhere  in  the  Pacific  Isla.;  often  called 
•  wild  coffee"  and 
"coffee  tree," 
probably  from  the  ij1 
foliage.    It  ■ 


may 
and 


be 

in  green- 
alt  hough 
mostly  in  the 
smaller  and  cut- 
Ivd.  forms.  It  ap- 
pears rarely  to 
pnxluce  flowers. 
Its  origin  is  not 
traced;  by  some 
it  is  thought  to 
be  a  modified  form 
of  P.  pinnata  or 
some  related  rec- 
ognized species. 
F  M.  1874:100  — 
.4.  Guilfoylei  ap- 
pears to  have  lx*en 
first  dcscril>cd  in 
Bull's  Catalogue 
for  1 873  u  n  d  e  r 
"new  plants  an- 
nounced for  t  he 
first  time,"  as  fol- 
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lows:  "Thin  fine  and  distinct  ornamental  stove  plant 
is  a  native  of  the  South  Sea  Islands.  It  is  of  shrubby 
habit,  with  an  erect  stem,  copiously  dotted  with  lentic- 
ular markings,  and  having  pinnate  leaves  on  longish 
smooth  terete  petioles,  and  made  up  in  the  ease  of 
young  plants  of  from  three  to  seven  stalked  oblong- 
elliptic  bluntish  leaflets  which  arc  sometimes  obscurely 
IoImhI,  and  irregularly  spinose- serrate;  these  leaflets 
vary  in  size  from  two  to  tim  e  inches  long,  and  arc 
neatly  and  evenly  margined  with  creamy  white,  the 
surface  being  in  addition  occasionnllv  splashed  with 
gray.'' 

Var.  laciniita,  Bailey  (Panax  laciniaium,  Hort.), 
Fig.  3116,  has  the  white  margins  of  the  lfts.  deeply  cut 
into  very  narrow  spreading  divergent  teeth.  Var. 
monstrdsa,  Bailey  (ArAlin  monMrom  and  Panax. 
nu)ii*trdnum,  Hort.),  has  the  lfts.  irregularly  cut  and 
jagged,  often  very  oddly  so  and  of  different  sizes  and 
shapes,  the  margins  white  and  deep-toothed:  one  of  the 
many  lf.-forms  which  are  named  laciniaia,  momlrom, 
etc.  *  R.H.  1891,  p.  225.  Gn.  39,  p.  565.  A  form  with 
golden  green  variegation  is  Panax  rrumxtnnium  aureum 
of  the  lists.  Var.  Victdrue,  Bailey  (Panax  Vie- 
.  toria-.  Rod.  ArAlin  Victoria-,  Hort.  Nothdpanox  fruticb- 
itum  var.  V'ictbrur,  Merr.).  Kig.  3117.  A  small  close- 
growing  plant  (as  seen  in  cult.)  with  much-divided  lvs., 
the  lfts.  or  segms.  small  and  of  different  sizes  and 
sha|tes.  A  good  compact  form,  frequent  in  green- 
houses, which  constantly  sends  un  new  stalks  and  yields 
recurving  tassclied  light  green  white-margined  foliage; 
recommended  as  a  good  table  plant.  G.C.  II.  19:405. 
I  ll  31:521. 

Balfouriana,  Bailey  (Aralia  Balfouriana,  Sander. 
Panax  Bdlfourii,  Sander).  Compact  and  bushy  shrub, 
in  cult,  well  furnished  with  foliage  from  base  to  top: 
St.  bronze-green,  speckled  with  gray:  lvs.  with  long 
slender  [x-tioles  {3-5  in.  long)  which  are  more  or  less 
marked  and  lined  and  dilated-elasping  at  base;  lfts. 
usually  3,  long-stalked,  orbicular  or  reniform  in  outline, 
cordate  at  base,  very  obtuse  or  broad  at  apex,  coarsely 


crcnate  or  wnate-dentatc.  the  teeth  apiculate  and 
sometimes  with  minor  spinulose  serratun*,  margined  or 
blotched  with  white.  Intro,  from  New  Caledonia. — 
Thought  to  lie  a  form  of  P.  jnnnala  by  some.  H .  liumph- 
vina,  Harms,  is  to  be  studied  in  this  connection. 

filicifolia,  Bailey  (Aralia  filiafotia,  Moore.  Panax 
filicift'Uium,  Hort.  A.  njierMbilis,  Hort.).  Fig.  3118. 
Strong  erect  glabrous  shrub,  with  large  lentieels 
and  usually  with  purplish  branehlcts:  lvs.  variable, 
even  on  the  same  plant  as  it  attains  age  (as  in  Fig. 
31 18);  as  commonly  seen  in  cult,  young  plants,  the 
lfts.  arc  long-lanceolate  or  narrowly  oblong-  lanceolate, 


narrowed  at  liase,  and  deeply  pinnatifid,  the  narrow 
acute  aegma.  being  spinulosc-scrrate;  on  older  shoots  or 
plants,  the  lfts.  may  be  much  larger  and  broader,  still 
narrow  at  the  base,  and  merely  spinulose-dentate ;  as 
the  plant  matures  it  produces  also  very  broad-ovate  or 
broad-oblong  thick  nearly  or  quite  entire  lfts.,  with 
broad  or  trun- 
cate or  even  sub- 
c  or  date  base, 
very  unlike  those 
already  des- 
crilted.  Pacific 
lsls.  I.  H.  23: 
240.  J.  H.  III. 
48:337.  R.  H. 
1891,  p.  224.  Gn. 
39,  p.  565.  — 
Known  in  some 
places  in  tropics 
as  "angelica. 1 

The  above  ac- 
count comprises  tho 
cult.  aralina  that  nro 
moat  likely  to  be 
met  with  and  to 
be  referred  to  thin 
group.  Indoubtedly 
aomc  of  the  garden 
named  under  Panax 
belonjc  in  Polyaciaa. 
The  following  are 
names  under  Panax 
I  not  under  Poly- 
sriaa)  which  are  in 
doubt  or  of  whirh 
combination*  ap- 
pear not  to  be  reeojf- 
niied  under  Poly- 
sriaa:  Pdnttz  rneA- 
UAlam  DC.  (No- 
thopanax  eoch- 
leatuni,  Merrill). 
Erect  shrub,  to  10 
ft .:  lv«.  airnptc,  2-.?. 
in.  arenas,  nearly 
urbieutar,  rordatc, 
somewhat  concave 
in    Pacific  tropir 


i  filkifolia.  All  leaflets  from 
the  same  plant  (  X  H) 


green, 
diaseri 


above,  remotely  spinulose  *  dentate.  Cult. 
—  P.  rrisfnitum,  Bull  •,  Nothopanax  erispa- 
tum.  Merrill).  Shrub,  to  6  ft.:  Iv«.  triangular,  deeompoiind,  the 
Ifta.  deeply  incised  and  Psilhed,  oblong-iimit-atc  to  broad-ovate, 
the  lateral  ones  overlapping.  Probably  Braxil.  but  widely 
iinated  in  tropins.  — /'.  IhU.nutnum,  Hort..  i*  properly  P. 
frutiroaum  var.  IVlrauanum,  N.  E,  Mr.  A  variation  with  irrrg- 
ularly  pinnate  lv».  and  digitately  rut  »egm».,  the  ultimate 
acgin*.  variable,  but  euncate  at  bast,  toothed  and  rut  and  white- 
tootbed.  Polynesia.  I  ll  3(1  : -t',12.  Known  also  a*  Arnli.i  Delcauana. 
—P.  difu»um.  Bull.  Form  of  P.  fruh'-osum,  with  bright  green, 
crisped  Ifta.,  whirh  are  linear-oblong  and  spiny-toothed.  Polynesia. 
— P.  dtssrWum.  Bull.  Krert,  brani'Hirut.  the  2-pinnatc  lvs.  draping, 
the  lfts.  cuneate-obovate  and  tootheil  and  often  2-lobcd. — /'.  .tiMri- 
rd/um.  Sicb.  A  Zucr  —  Aeanthopanai  divaricAtus,  p.  I'M. — /'.  i/u«n*- 
rnn,  Bull.  Short-stemmed:  lvs  roundish  ovate,  pinnately  divided, 
the  variable  ultimate  divisions  spiny  t.w.thed. — P.  /Im«»,  Bull. 
St.  marked  with  pallid  spots:  lvs  J-pinnale.  the  lfts.  linear-laOCM- 
late  and  whitish  toothed.  Polynesia. — /'.  ttpidum.  Bull.  Com- 
pact: lvs.  hitertuvtrly  divided,  the  end  division  largest:  pinnules  or 
ultimate  llts,  obliquely  obovate,  the  central  one  in  each  case  small 
(somrtimi-s  almtMt  rudimentary)  and  more  or  let*  covered  by  ita 
2  lateral  fines,  the  margins  spiny-toothed  and  cut.  Braxil. — Heeent. 
Scarcely  known  in  cult,  in  Arnrr. — P.  A/ii»lrr»idnuui.  Sander.  Of 
climbing  habit,  with  long-stalled  drooping  pinnate  lvs.  about  .1  ft. 
long,  the  petiole  greenish,  tinged  with  pink  and  marked  with  white, 
the  lfts.  oblong-lanceolate  ami  toothed,    Solomon  O.C  III, 

2:1:2-12.—/'.  muifi.ndum,  Hort  .isprop.-rly  P.  frutK-osum  var.  multit- 
idurn.  N'.  E.  Br.  Compart  plant,  with  3-pinnati*eet  lvs.  ami  linear 
or  linear-lanceolate  segma.  Ljin.  or  less  long,  with  bristlv  teeth. — ■ 
/*.  Viirroyi,  Muell  i Aralia  splrtidi.u~.iu. a.  Hort.:-.  Tree  in  its 
native  place,  with  drooping,  shining  green  pinnate  lvs.  -t  4  ft.  long, 
and  manv  ohlong-lanceolatr  lfts,  3-n  in.  long:  umliels  of  brownish 
fls.  in  loiig.  terminal  panieh-s.  S.  Sea  Isls.  Austral.  B.M.  «73S. 
Perhaps  true  Aralia.  —  /'.  nlridum.  Bull.  Compart:  lvs.  roundish 
obovate,  1<s.the.l  and  somewhat  spiny,  sometimes  with  deep  incis- 
ion*. Braid.  —  P,  mnUum.  Bull  N'othopanax  urnatum.  Mernlli. 
Slightly  brancheil  shrub,  to  in  (t.:  Im  long,  pinnate,  tlw  11171ft*. 
narrow-lanrrt.lute  and  deeply  blunt-toothed,  sometimes  pinnately 
lobed,  irregular  in  shape:  lie  greenish  white,  the  panicles  terminal 
or  in  the  upper  axils;  fr,  al«>ut  '  in  lone,  purple.  Probably  Braxil. 
but  widely  cull  in  tropica. — /'  Ittiuiflinm,  Hupr.  *  Max.— ■ 
Aeatithofiauax  iseasilinorus,  p.  1U2.  |     |j  |^ 

POLYSTACHYA  ;G  reek,  referring  to  the  many 
spikelets).  (>rchiflnn:r.  Tmpicsd  epiphytic  orchids, 
few  of  which  liave  showy  flowers. 
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Sepals  connivent  or  subpatent,  the  lateral  one*  con- 
nate with  the  short  foot  of  the  column  into  a  mentum; 
column  short :  flowering  frt*.  short,  few-lvd.,  pseudo- 
bulbous.—  About  80  species.  For  cult.,  see  Orchid. 

luteola,  H<M)k.  (Dendrbbium  polystachyon,  Swart*). 
Height  6-12  in.:  lvs.  oblong-linear  or  lanceolate-oblong, 
exceeded  bv  the  st.:  fls.  small,  greenish  yellow;  hp 
3-lobed  to  tlhe  middle.  S.  Fla.  and  Trop.  Amer. 

/'.  apjwWicuM/n.  Kriinil.  Fl*.  arnall.  yellow;  upper  sepal  with 
short,  subulate,  spur-like  appendage  attached  to  back  a  little 
above  boae.  Trop.  Air.— P.  buvlor,  Rolfe.  Plant  very  small:  at*, 
tufted:  Ivg.  lanceolate-oblong:  scape*  3-5  in.  long:  lis.  amall:  sepals 
light  purple;  petal*  cre»ro-whttc.  IScychclle*. — P.  ra m pyiotfidata , 
Kolfe.  l.v*.  oblong  or  linear-oblong,  2—1  in.  long:  aeape  2  in.  long, 
1-  or  few-fld. ;  ft*,  green,  with  brown  on  foot  of  eolumn  and  bane  of 
lip.  Trop.  Afr. — P.\  cori&tta,  Rolfe.  Lva.  linear-oblong,  4-6 
in.  long:  raeemea  denaely-fld,.  sparingly  branched  at  has*;  fla. 
minute,  deep  yellow.  Cent.  Afr. — P.  (UndrobiiAAra.  Rcichb.  f.  Fla. 
up  to  M  together,  in  a  short  roryrnb.  white,  suffused  with  pale  roae, 
resembling  in  sue  and  ahape  Dendrohium  Fytehiaiium. — P. 
tfuifttia.  Lindi.  Sta.  erert,  bearing  linear-oblong  lva.  4  0  in.  long: 
ft*,  numerous,  tawny  yellow,  borne  on  an  erect  infl.  Trop.  Afr. — 
P.  Jterudn,  Schlecht.  Scape  slender,  about  1  ft.  long,  terminated 
by  a  Lux  raceme  of  mnalf  white  ft*,  with  a  purple-spotted  lip.  K. 
Trop.  Afr.  CC.  III.  44:270.—/'.  aUunghm;  Reii-hb.  f.  Plant 
about  4  in.  high:  infl.  branched,  with  many  small  light  yellow  fla. 
— /'.  llaroUuinn,  Hort.  Fla.  white,  sepals  tingea  with  green, 
borne  on  n  ahort  spike.  Trop.  Afr. — /'.  IMurtntii.  Wildem.  Plant 
trailing:  lva.  fleshy,  green:  fla.  in  panicle*,  white  or  rreun-white. 
Congo. — /'  .La  u -r.  r  -i  Una.  Kr&ml.  St.  pubescent:  raceme  4-ts-fld. ; 
fla.  yellowish  green,  the  Up  rose-pink ;  aepala  spreading,  puberulou*, 
the  dorsal  ovate,  acute,  about  !>in.  long;  petal*  incurved,  oblong- 
oblanreolate.  subohtuse,  about  as  long  a*  sepals;  lip  3-lobed.  about 
l-,in.  lung,  the  front  lobe  fleshy,  nearly  orbicular.  Trop.  Afr.  B.M. 
Hill.— P.  mtrstarvfioidV*.  Wildem.  sts.  branched,  over  3  ft.  long: 
lvs.  lanceolate,  dull  green,  covered  with  tiny  dot*:  fla.  lurid  purple 
and  flesh-colored,  t^in.  long,  solitary*  Congo. — /\  pnnicuUua, 
Kolfe.  l'seudohulb*  flattened,  the  young  shoots  blotched  with 
purple:  racemes  panicled;  fl*.  from  coppery  yellow  to  reddiah 
orange.  Trop.  Afr.  Cl.C.  III.  4JS:402:  M:V>.  B.M.  8»1S.—  P. 
riprnt,  Rolfe.  Small,  creeping:  fls.  about  "|in.  long;  sepal*  and 
petal*  huff-yellow  striped  with  brown;  hp  deep  red-brown. 
Uganda.— P.  itrietn.  Kolfe.  Panicle  erect.  U  in.  long;  fl*.  Uin. 
long,  hght  greenish  yellow,  with  faint  purple  streak*.  Trop.  Afr. 

C.EOROB  V.  NASH.f 

POLf  STICHUM  (Greek,  many  rows;  referring  to  the 
sori).  Polypodiacex.  A  group  of  ferns  mostly  of  tem- 
perate regions,  some  species  of  which  do  well  in  living- 
rooms. 

Veins  free  and  the  roundish  sori  covered  by  indusia 
that  are  peltate  and  attached  to  the  leaf  by  a  short  cen- 
tral stalk.  They  arc  mostly  easily  grown  and  thrive 
best  in  shade.  One  species  is  very  eon 
for  fern-dishes.  All  the  s|>ecies  have  also  been  < 
by  some  authors  under  the  genus  Aspidium.  For  cul- 
«  Frmx. 


acroatichoidm,  2. 
aculeatum,  it. 
amabile.  It, 


.  12. 

12. 


._,  I. 
mumtum.  3, 
pruti/rrum,  ti. 


■ft 
Tsus-ainenae.  7. 

varium.  14. 
vinparum,  5. 


A.  Let.  simply  pinnate  throughout. 
B.  lyouvr  pinna  gradually  reduced  to  mere  lobe*. 

1.  Lonchitis,  Roth  (Aspidium  l^onchMis,  Swartz). 
Hollt  Fern.  Lvs.  9-20  in.  long,  rigid,  the  pinna 
broadly  lanceolate-falcate,  the  lowest  triangular.  N. 
En.  and  Amer.,  mostly  in  high  latitudes. 

db.  Luirer  pinna  scarcely  if  any  smaller  than 


2.  acrosticholdes,  Schott  (Aspidium  acrnsticha\drs, 
Swartz).  Christmas  Kern.  1)a(i<;er  Kern.  Kigs. 
3119,  3120.  Lvs.  growing  in  dense  crowns,  with  stalks 
6-8  in.  high,  the  pinna;  linear-lanceolate,  somewhat 
falcate,  and  serrulate  with  appressed  teeth;  spore-ljear- 
mg  pinna?  contracted,  with  confluent  sori.  E.  U.S. — 
One  of  our  commonest  species.  The  common  name  is 
due  to  the  evergreen  character  of  the  lvs.  which  are 
picked  by  the  thousand  and  sold  in  bales  to  florists. 

3.  munltum,  Kaulf.  (Aspidium  munitum,  Kaulf.). 
Stalks  4-12  in.  long,  chaffy  at  base  or  throughout; 
pinna*  long,  linear-acuminate,  serrate  or  doubly  ser- 


rate; sori  in  a  single  row  midway  from  midrib  to 
gin.  Utah  northward  and  westward. 

4.  lepidocaulon,  Hook.  Stipes  densely  clothed  with 
large,  heart-shaped  scales:  If  .-Modes  short,  with  12-15 
pairs  of  pinna-,  unequal-sided,  scarcely  toothed;  sori 
usually  in  two  rows.  Japan. 


3110.  ChrUtma* 
tern.— -  *  oiysiicnum 


AA.  Lvs.  with  auricles  of  pinnsr  forming  dUtincl  Ifts. 

5.  vivfparum,  Fee.    Lf .-blades  12-18  in.  long,  4-6 
in.  wide,  with  numerous  lanceolate  pinna-;  lower  basal 
obliquely  truncate;  sori  in  2  or  4  rows.  \V. 


margin 
Indies. 


AAA.  Lis.  bipinnale  in  the  lower  two-thirds. 
n.  Pinnules  aurtcled. 

6.  aculeatum,  Roth  (Aspidium  aculeatum,  Swartz). 
Lf.-blades  2  ft.  or  more  long,  6-8  in.  wide;  pinnules 
twice  as  long  as  wide,  with  very  conspicuous  basal 
auricles.  Eu.  and  Calif.  Hardy. — P.  priAifrrum,  Hort., 
is  an  Australian  form  producing  buds  on  the  lvs.  A 
large  number  of  varieties  are  grown  and  offered  for 
sale  by  English  florists,  but  they  are  not  of  a  sort  to 
be  of  value  in  American  trade. 

7.  Tsus-sinettse,  J.  Smith  (the  name  is  often  incor- 
rectly spelled  tensemensr  in  the  trade).  Fig.  3121,  Lvs. 
commonly  6  in.  long.  2-3  in.  wide,  the  tietioles  slender, 
dark,  the  lvs.  dark  green. — Somewhat  like  P.  aculeatum 
but  well  distinguished  both  in  size  and  general  appear- 
ance. This  is  one  of  the  ferns  commonly  useo  for 
fern-dishes. 

8.  angulire,  Willd.  Lf.- 
blades  1-2  ft.  long,  rather 
narrowly  lanceolate;  pin- 
nules nearly  triangular,  two- 
thirds  as  broad  as  long, 
more  or  less  incised.  Eu. — 
Another  favorite  with  Eng- 
lish growers  who  offer  manv 
varieties.  Hardy.  See  /J. 
aculeatum  above. 

9.  Hraur.ii,  Lawson.  Lf.- 
blades  18-24  in.  long,  nar- 
rowly elliptic  -  lanceolate ; 
pinnules  7-10  pairs  to  each 
pinna,  broad,  the  upper 
basal  edge  parallel  with  the 
rachis.  Europe  and  moun- 
tain regions  of  eastern 
America. — Sometimes  con- 
sidered a  variety  of  P. 
aculeatum. 


3120.  Detail*  of  tip  of 
fertile  leaf  of  Polyatichum 
•crosticholdt*.  a,  aorl;  b,  in- 
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bb.  Pinnules  scarcely  auricled. 

10.  Richard  n,  I  look.  Lf. -blades  9-18  in.  long,  ovate- 
deltoid,  with  12-15  pairs  of  pinna-;  pinnules  deeply 
toothed,  texture  coriaceous.  New  Zeal. 

11.  amibile,  Blume.  Lf .-blades  1  ft.  or  more  long, 
6-9  in.  wide,  with  a  lanceolate  terminal  pinna  and  3-6 
pairs  of  lateral  ones;  pinnules  sub-rhomboidal,  the 
upper  and  outer  |*>rtiona  sharply  spinulose  serrate. 


E.  Indies. 


aaaa.  U'S.  more  than 
twice    pinnate  in 
the  lower  pintue. 
12.  ctpinse,  J. 
Smith    (/'.  coriaceum, 
Swartz).    Stalks  scat- 
tered,  1-2   ft.  long: 
If.-blades  1-3  ft.  long, 
leathery,  sub-deltoid, 
the  segms.  lanceolate 
and  bluntly  lobed,  the 
teeth  not  mucronate. 
8.  Afr.,  S.  Amer.,  and 
New  Zeal. 


3121.  Polystichum  Tsus-sinense.  , Siull  jiUut 


13.  aristatum,  Swartz.  Stalks  scattered,  12-18  in. 
long,  scaly  below:  If.-blades  1-2  ft.  long,  9-12  in.  wide, 
3-4-pinnatifid,  the  lower  pinna?  largest;  texture  firm, 
glossy;  son  in  2  rows  near  the  midrib.  Japan  to  Ceylon 
and  Austral. 

14.  varhim,  Presl.  St.  partly  creeping:  lvs.  1H~2  ft. 
long,  9-12  in.  wide,  narrowly  triangular,  3-pinnate  in 
lowest  pinna^,  somewhat  leather}".  Japan,  China. — 
Similar  to  /'.  capenae.  £,  m  X'NT,EnwooD. 

R.  C.  Benedict. f 
POMADERRIS  (Greek,  lid  and  skin,  said  to  allude 


to  the  membranous  covering  of  the  capsule). 
nd«.T.  Shrulw,  more  or  less  covered  with  hoary  or 
frrniginous  stellate  tomentum.  The  Victorian  hazel, 
/'.  ajKtoln,  is  included  here. 

Leaves  alternate:  fls.  numerous,  in  small  cymes 
usually  forming  terminal  or  axillary  corvmbs  or  pani- 
cles; calyx-tulie  adnate  to  the  ovary,  limb  5-parted, 
deciduous  or  reflexed;  petals  5  or  wanting;  stamens  5, 
the  filaments  elongated  and  often  suddenly  attenuate 
and  inflexcd  at  the  top;  ovary  more  or  less  inferior: 
caps,  small,  the  upper  |x>rtion  protruding  above  the 
calyx-tube,  3-valved. — Almut  22  species  confined  to 
Austral.,  New  Caledonia  and  New  Zeal.  Several  spe- 
cies have  been  cult,  in  Kngland  at  different  times  but 
P.  aprtala  seems  to  lie  the  one  most  commonly  cult. 
Prop,  by  cuttings  of  half-ripened  shoots. 

apetala,  Labill.  Shrub  or  small  tree,  6-15  ft.  high, 
rarely  more:  Ivs.  2-4  in.  long,  oblong-ovate,  obtuse  or 


subacute,  irregularly  crenulate:  panicles  3-7  in.  long, 
terminal  and  axillary;  calyx-tube  short,  stellatc-tomcn- 
tose;  petals  wanting:  caps,  obtuse,  sparsely  stellate- 
tomentose.  Austral,  and  New  Zeal.— Cult,  in  Calif,  for 
ornament.  Von  Mueller  in  his  '  Select  Extra-Tropical 
Plants."  says  it  is  "a  tree  attaining  a  height  occasion- 
ally of  60  ft.,  but  mostly  smaller.  The  foliage  is 
devoured  with  avidity  by  pasture  animals,  often  in 
preference  to  ordinary  good  feed." 

P.  \,wrini\fUut,  Kraa»,  an  Australian  aperies  wilb  ovale  or  nearly 
orbicular  lva..  rrram-oulured  ft».  in  ovoid  terminal  panicle*  and  with 
broad  petal».  baa  been  cult,  in  England.  G.C.  I  if  35  339. 


F.  Tract  Hubbard. 

POMEGRANATE  is  the  vernacular  of  Punica  drar.a- 
tutn,  a  small  tree  of  southern  Asia,  grown  both  for  orna- 
ment and  for  its  edible  fruit  (Fig.  3122).  See  Punica. 
It  is  somewhat  grown  in  the  open  in  the  southern 
states,  and  also  as  a  pot-  or  tub-plant  in  greenhouses 
in  the  North. 

The  natural  habit  of  the  pomegranate  is  of  rather 
bushy  growth,  but  by  careful  training  a  tree  15  to  20 
feet  may  be  produced.  This,  however,  seems  possible 
only  in  the  southern  sections  of  the  United  States.  A 
great  many  shoots  spring  from  the  base  of  the  plant; 
these  should  be  cut  out,  as  it  is  contended  that  they 
withdraw  the  nutriment  which  should  go  to  the  fruit- 
hearing  stems.  The  branches  are  slender,  twiggy,  marly 
cylindrical,  somewhat  thorny.  The  leaves  are  lanceo- 
late, long,  narrow,  glossy  green  and  with  red  veins. 
The  flowers  have  a  red  thick  fleshy  calyx,  crowned  with 
bright  scarlet  crumpled  petals  and  numerous  stamens. 
The  fruit  is  globular,  topped  with  a  crown-like  calyx, 
and  the  interior  consists  of  numerous  seeds  enveloped 
in  a  bright  crimson  or  pink-colored  pulp,  seeds  Ix-ing 
arranged  in  segments,  separated  by  a  thin  skin,  and 
very  acid  in  the  typical  variety.  A  cooling  acescent 
drink,  known  as  granadine,  is  made  from  the  pulpy 
seeds,  with  the  addition  of  water  and  sugar.  This  is 
much  used  in  the  South,  and  in  certain  parts  of  Europe, 
and  is  especially  grateful  in  fevers.  Tins  plant  will  suc- 
ceed as  far  as  the  35th  degree  of  latitude  north,  but 
during  extreme  cold  periods,  the  plants  are  sometimes 
injured  by  cold  in  that  latitude.  For  higher  latitudes 
it  should  he  cultivated  in  tul».  and  given  a  con- 
servatory during  winter.  For  some  sections  of  the 
South  it  is  used  for  hedges.  The  fruit  begins  to  ripen 
about  September  and  can  be  kept  for  several  weeks. 

The  pomegranate  is  multiplied  by  hardwood  cut- 
tings planted  in  open  ground  during  February,  or  by 
layers  and  also  by  softwood  cuttings  during  summer. 
As  the  plant  forms  many  shoots,  these  are  often  used, 
as  they  usually  are  provided  with  rootlet*.  In  Florida, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  some  of  the  other 
southern  states,  pomegranates  are  grown  commer- 
cially and  are  shipped  to  the  northern  and  eastern 
markets.  There  is  a  growing  demand  for  the  fruit  of 
the  pomegranate. 
The 


supposed  to  have 
introduced  into  south- 


Europe   by  the 


'Puni- 
cus"  was  thus  given 
and  derived.  A  refer- 
ence is  also  found  in 
the  sacred  scriptures. 
T  h  e  o  p  h  r  a  n  t  u  s  iles- 
crils-d  it  300  years 
before  the  Christian 
era,  and  Pliny  con- 
sidered it  one  of  the 
most  valuable  fruits, 
both  as  to  its  beauty 
and  medicinal  proper- 
ties.   The  Iwrk  of  the 
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root  is  a  well-known  astringent  employed  in  therapeu- 
tics, in  dysentery  and  diarrhea;  the  rind  of  the  fruit, 
when  boiled,  has  for  many  generations  past  been  the 
remedy  for  tenia,  and  a  jet-black  smooth  writing  ink 
is  also  made  of  it. 

The  pomegranate  is  a  native  of  some  parts  of  Asia, 
and  by  some  botanical  authors  is  said  to  tie  found  also 
in  northern  Africa  and  China.  Although  of  such  ancient 
origin  and  cultivation,  there  arc  but  few  varieties  of 
the  fruit-bearing  section  disseminated  in  this  country 
and  Europe,  but,  according  to  Firminger,  several  fine 
varieties  have  l>een  grown  in  Hengal  from  seed  brought 
from  Cabul,  one  being  seedless,  another  growing  to  the 
size  of  "an  ordinary  human  head*'  and  still  another  as 
large  as  a  small  shaddock. 

Varieties  grown  for  fruit. 

Acid,  or  Wild—  With  a  sharp  acid  pulp:  fruit  often 
very  largo,  from  3  to  4  inches  diameter  and  with  a 
bright-colored  rind. 

Dwarf—  A  form  of  the  Acid  variety,  of  very  low  and 
bushy  growth:  flowers  single:  fruit  from  Uf-2  inches 
diameter;  pulp  very  acid.  This  can  be  grown  in  a  pot, 
as  it  fruits  very  nbundantly. 

Paper  Shell—  Very  large,  juicy,  very  sweet,  and  of 
excellent  quality;  skin  thin,  pale  {yellow  with  crimson 
cheek;  sides  crimson:  fine  grower:  good  bearer  and  ships 
well. 

Rhoda. — Fruit  crimson,  of  large  size;  skin  thin  but 
tough;  crisp,  sweet,  and  of  exquisite  flavor. 

Spanish  Rulty,  or  Purple-seeded. — As  cultivated  in 
Louisiana,  seems  to  be  only  a  form  of  the  Subacid. 
Fruit  large  and  bright-colored  with  deep  crimson  pulp. 
It  is  considered  the  best  of  its  class. 

Subacid. — Differs  only  from  the  Sweet  in  tlie  more 
acidulated  pulp. 

Sweet. — Fruit  usually  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
Acid  and  with  a  darker-colored  rind;  pulp  sweet. 

Wonderful. — This  is  said  to  l>c  trie  largest  of  all 
pomegranates:  fruit  sometimes  5  inches  diameter, 
bright  crimson;  pulp  highly  colored;  very  juicy;  fine 
flavor:  ripens  early:  goou  shipper. 

All  these  varieties  are  very  ornamental  from  their 
abundant  yield  of  bright  scarfe t  flowers,  which  are  pro- 
duced upon  the  extremities  of  the  young  branches  of 
the  same  year's  growth.  When  the  plant  is  grown  in  a 
tree  form,  the  branches  should  be  annually  cut  back 
after  the  leaves  drop. 

Varieties  grown  for  ornament  (non-fruiting). 

Double  Dwarf,  or  Punica  nana  racemosa. — Of  dwarf 
growth,  with  bright  scarlet  double  flowers,  which  are 
borne  in  clusters.  This  is  especially  desirable  for  grow- 
ing in  pots,  as  its  flowers  arc  abundant  and  lasting. 

Double  Red. — With  a  very  large  calyx,  from  which 
protrude  numerous  large  bright  scarlet  petals,  larger 
than  those  of  the  common  single  type.  These  are  pro- 
duced in  abundance  during  summer  and  fall  and 
resemble  a  bright  scarlet  pompon. 

DoulAe  Variegated,  or  Ijegrellei. — A  very  handsome 
variety  with  very  large  flowers,  the  totals  being  striped 
and  mottled  with  yellow  and  scarlet.  Double  red 
blooms  will  frequently  be  found  on  the  same  stem  with 
variegated  blooms.  As  this  is  a  sport  of  the  Double 
Red  it  frequently  reverts. 

Double  Yellotc. — Similar  to  the  oIkivc  in  shape  of 
flower,  but  latter  are  of  a  pale  yellow  color. 

Double  White.— Form  ot  flower  is  similar  to  Double 
Red,  but  color  is  pure  white.      L.  A.  BEKCKMANS.t 

POMELO  (contraction  of  pomplemoosef).  A  name 
sometimes  used  in  the  East  Indies  for  pummelo  and  in 
the  United  States  for  the  grapefruit.  Inasmuch  as  there 
are  very  many  different  varieties  of  Citrus  grandis,  it 
seems  best  to  retain  pummelo  in  its  common  East 
Indian  sense  as  a  generic  term  for  all  of  them  and  to 


apply  to  the  special  form  grown  in  the  West  Indies  and 
the  United  States  its  old  name  grapefruit.  The  use  of 
pomelo  (a  mere  variant  of  pummelo)  for  the  grape- 
fruit is  likely  to  lead  to  confusion,  especially  as  growers, 
shippers,  dealers,  and  consumers  all  continue  to  use 
the  name  grapefruit.  Sec  Pummelo. 

WAi.TF.it  T.  Swingle. 

POMOLOGY:  Pruit-grourina,  pa«*  12"J0. 

POMPLEMOOSE  (Dutch,  pomplemoes,  perhaps 
from  Dutch  potnnoen,  pumpkin,  and  old  Javanese, 
limoes,  a  citrous  fruit).  A  name  sometimes  used  in 
East  India  instead  of  the  more  common  pummelo  for 
forms  of  Citrus  grandis. 

PONClRUS  (French,  poncire,  a  kind  of  citron). 
Rutacea,  tril>e  Citrea .  Small  spiny  deciduous  tree 
native  to  North  China,  extensively  used  as  a  stock  for 
oranges,  also  grown  for  hedges  and  often  for  ornament  in 
regions  too  cold  to  permit  of  the  culture  of  citrous  fruits. 

This  plant  has  been  usually  referred  to  Citrus, 
although  DeCandolle,  Rafinesque,  Miquel,  Penzig, 
Hance,  Makino,  and  other  botanists  referred  it  to  other 
genera.  It  differs  from  Citrus  in  having  deciduous 
trifoliolate  lvs.:  fl.-buds  formed  in  early  summer  and 
passing  the  winter  protected  by  bud-scales:  fls.  borne 
on  old  wood  in  early  spring  and  nearly  sessile,  with 
petals  opening  flat  and  narrowed  to  a  claw-like  base; 


stamens  entirely  free;  ovary  6-8-  (usually  7-)  celled:  fr. 
densely  and  finely  pubescent,  the  pulp  vesicles  con- 
taining oily  matter  in  drops  and  having  hair-like 
appendages  which  secrete  a  viscous  fluid,  the  ovary 
wail  showing  orange-colored  cellular  eruptions  between 
the  bases  of  the  pulp  vesicles;  pith  with  transverse 
plates  of  thick-walled  cells;  stomata  of  the  green  twigs 
situated  at  the  bottom  of  deep  narrow  pits;  and  seed- 
lings with  spirally  arranged  cataphylls,  the  lowest 
bract-like,  the  uppermost  gradually  merging  into  foli- 
age-lvs.  In  view  of  these  numerous  differences,  all  of 
them  of  taxonomic  importance,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  validity  of  the  genus  Poncirus. 

trifoliita,  Raf.  (Citrus  trifoliata,  Linn.  Citrus  Juxca, 
Lour.  PseuttitgUt  sepiaria,  Miq.  Pseudigle  trifoliAta, 
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jEgUt  tepiaria,  DC.  Limdniat  trichocdrpa, 
CUrtu  triptera,  Carr.).  Trifoliate  Oranoe. 
r'igs.  3123-3125.  A  small  tree,  spine*  long  and  stout: 
Ivs.  deciduous,  trifoliotatc,  often  borne  in  tufts  on  old 
wood  (aw  Fir.  3123);  terminal  lfts.  Ur2U  in.  long, 
lateral  ones  1-2  in.  long,  sessile,  petiole  slightly  winged: 
fls.  1  Vf-2  in.  across,  white,  the  corolla  opening  nearly 


fiat, 
row 
(Fig. 
ova  i 
cell 
dull 

small  orange  in  shape,  but 
only  1 1 2^2  in.  diam 
covered  with  fin< 
hairs,  oil-glands  of  peel 
abundant ,  filled  wit  h  a  very  disagreeably  flavored  oil,  pulp 
scanty,  very  aromatic,  seeds  ovoid,  plump,  very  numer- 
ous, leaving  little  space  for  pulp,  Illus.  Kacmpf. 
Amoen.  801.  B.M.  G513.  G.C.  111.  27:269.  Pcnzig, 
Studi  sugli  Agrumi,  Atlas,  pis.  13,  14.  II.  S.  Dept.  Agric. 
Yearbook  1904,  pi.  X.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.  B.P.I,  ('ire. 
No.  46,  figs.  1-6,  pi.  1.  Comptes  rendus  4  me  Confer, 
lnternat.  Genet,  p.  386. — The  trifoliate  orange  has  been 
known  in  N.  China  since  ancient  times,  being  repeatedly 
referred  to  in  early  works,  and  it  was  dcscriWd  and 
figured  in  the  Cheng  lei  pen  ts'no.  printed  in  UOS  A  D. 
It  was  early  intro.  into  Japan  and  definitely  referred  to 
in  the  Mannyo  xhu,  a  Japanese  MSS.  work  dating 
from  the  8th  century.  Var.  monstrdsa,  Swingle  (Citrus 
trifotiata  var.  monrtrbsa,  T.  Ito  in  Kncyclopcdia  Jap- 
onica,  2:1056).  Hiryo,  or  Flyino  Dragon.  This  is  a 
curious,  very  dwarf  variety  with  tortuous  branches 
and  curved  spines.  The  lvs.  are  very  small  and  incon- 
spicuous as  the  lfts.  arc  often  reduced  to  mere  fila- 
ments on  which  the  oil-glands  api>ear  as  node-like 
thickenings.  This  variety  is  esteemed  in  Japan  for 
cult,  as  a  dwarfed  pot-plant.  The  writer  introduced  it 
from  Japan  into  this  country  in  1915. 

The  hybrids  lictwcen  Ponrini*  trifnliala  and  the  com- 
mon orange  are  called  citrangeN.  A  numU-r  of  varie- 
ties, Rusk.  Colman,  Morton,  and  so  on,  are  grown  for 
home  use  in  the  cotton-belt,  north  of  the  limit  of  suc- 
cessful orange-culture.  See  Citrangr.  Promising  liardv 
hybrids  have  been  made  at  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture under  the  writer's  direction  iK-tween  P.  trifnliala 
and  a  number  of  other  sjieeics  of  citrous  fruits,  such 
as  the'sour  orange,  mandarin,  grapefruit,  lemon,  lime, 
calamondin,  kumquat  (Fortunella  sp.),  and  others. 
These  are  l>eing  tested  in  the  field. 

The  principal  use  of  the  trifoliate  orange  is  for  stock 
upon  which  to  graft  the  commonly  cultivated  citrous 
fruits.  It  is  especially  well  adapted  to  rather  rich 
somewhat  moist,  sanely  loam  soils,  preferably  with  a 
clay  subsoil,  such  as  are  common  around  the  Gulf 
Coast.  It  is  not  at  all  adapted  to  light  sandy  soils,  nor 
to  strongly  calcareous  soils.  Almost  all  kinds  of  citrous 


fruits  grow  readily  on  trifoliate  stock  but  are  dwarfed 
somewhat  and  usually  forced  into  early  liearing.  The 
Satsuma  orange  as  grown  commercially  in  this  country 
a  practically  limited  to  this  stock  as  it  does  not  grow  at 
alf  on  sour  orange  stock  and  succeeds  only  very  imper- 
fectly on  sweet  orange  stock.  Trifoliate  stock  is  also 
very1  widely  used  in  Japan.  In  the  states  south  of  the 
Potomac  and  Ohio  rivers  the  trifoliate  orange  is  some- 
times used  for  hedges,  for  which  purpose  it  is  well 
adapted  because  of  its  dwarfed  habit,  strong  thorns, 
handsemc  flowers,  foliage,  and  fruits.  Even  in  winter 
after  the  leaves  have  fallen  its  twigs  remain  green.  It  is 
very  widely  used  for  hedges  in  Japan.  P.  trifoliata  is 
also  of  value  as  an  ornamental  tree  for  lawn  planting, 
for  which  purpose  care  should  be  taken  to  secure  large- 
flowered  forms.  It  can  be  grown  for  this  purpose  as 
far  north  as  Philadelphia.  The  trifoliate  orange  shows 
surprisingly  little  variation.  Millions  of  seedlings  are 
grown  every  year  in  the  larger  citrous  nurseries  of  this 
country  but  it  is  rare  to  see  any  perceptible  variation 
in  the  character  of  the  leaves  and  twigs.  The  flowers, 
however,  do  show  variation,  often  having  a  partial 
staminody  of  the  petals  (rarely  complete)  which  makes 
them  smaller  and  less  handsome  than  the  normal  large 
flowers.  The  fruits  are  usually  nearly  spherical  but 
rarely  are  somewhat  elongate  and  papillate,  much  like 
a  very  small  lemon.  Walter  T.  Swinule. 

POKD- APPLE:  Annona  glabra.   P.  Lily:  .VupAor.  P.-i 


PONGAMIA  (a  native  Malayan  name).  Legumi- 
arborescent  < 


A  single  arborescent  or  shrubby  species  of  tropi- 
cal Asia  and  Australia,  little  known  in  this  country. 

Leaves  odd-pinnate;  lfts.  opposite:  fls.  raecmed; 
calyx  eam|ianulate,  nearly  truncate;  corolla  much 
exsertcd;  standard  broad;  keel  obtuse,  the  petals 
cohering  at  the  tip;  stamens  monadelphous,  the  upper 
filament  free  low  down;  anthers  oblong,  versatile; 
ovary  sulxaessile,  2-ovuled;  style  incurved,  glabrous; 
stigma  capitate:  pod  flattened,  oblong,  indehiscent,  not 
at  Jill  winged  or  thickened  at  the  sutures.  It  is  related 


3125.  Poocirus  trifolitta. 
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to  Piscidia  but  differs  from  it  by  having  fhc  pods  short, 
compressed,  smooth,  and  1 -seeded  instead  of  elongated, 
winged,  and  several-seeded. 

pinnata,  W.  F.  Wight  (Cytisus  pinnAla,  Linn.  P. 
glabra,  Vent.  Pdngam  pinnAla,  Wight,  (iattdupa 
Uulica,  Lam.).  A  tall  erect  tree  or  climber,  with  glabrous 
branches  and  lvs.:  lfts.  5-7,  opposite,  subeoriaceous, 
oblong  or  ovate,  pointed,  stalked,  2-4  in.  long:  As.  in 
a  simple  peduncled  axillary  raceme,  nearly  as  long  as 
the  lvs.;  pedicels  2-4  joined  together,  J^-J^in.  long, 
with  a  pau*  of  minute  bractlcts  in  the  middle;  corolla 
Milk  long,  standard  silky  on.  the  hark:  pod  woody, 
glabrous,  tluek,  \Yi  in.  long,  with  a  short 

decurved  point.  Intro,  into  U.  S.  in  1910. — Suitable 
as  an  ornamental  in  the  southern  states.  The  ash  of  the 
wood  is  used  for  dyeing.  The  seed  yields  a  thick  red- 
brown  oil  used  for  illuminating  and  medicinal  purposes. 
The  foliage  is  bright  and  very  handsome.  The  tree 
sometimes  reaches  a  height  of  40  ft.  Grown  in  S.  Calif. 

P.  L.  Pucker. 

PONTEDERIA  (G.  Pontedera  was  an  Italian  botan- 
ist, 1688-1757).  PortfederiAcese.  Perennial  herbs  of 
bogs  and  ponds  with  strong  horizontal  rvotstocka, 
frequently  used  in  water-gardens,  and  for  naturalizing 
in  wet  places. 

Leaves  long-pet  ioled,  root-lvs.  with  a  sheathing 
stipule  within  the  petiole:  infl.  a  1-lvd.  st.  bearing  a 
spike  of  violet-blue  ephemeral  fls.;  perianth  funnel- 
form,  2-lipped,  the  3  upper  segms.  united  to  form  the 
3-lobed  upper  lip,  the  3  lower  spreading  and  clawed; 
stamens  6 ;  ovary  3-celled,  2  of  tne  cells  empty. — Two 
or  3  species  from  N.  and  8.  Amer. 

Pontederias  are  well  worth  cultivation  in  bog-gardens 
and  shallow  ponds,  and  P.  cantata  is  offered  by  dealers 
in  native  plants.  It  thrives  best  in  water  10  to  12  inches 
deep.  It  transplants  with  ease.  Propagated  mostly 
by  division.  It  grows  as  far  north  as  Nova  Scotia  and 
Minnesota,  and  therefore  is  perfectly  hardy  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

cordita,  Linn.  Pickerel-Weed.  Growing  in  clumps: 
lvs.  heart-shaped,  blunt,  from  a  spathe-like  bract: 
upper  lobe  of  perianth  marked  with  a  pair  of  yellow 
spots  (rarely  all  white);  calyx-tube  in  fr.  crested  with 
(Moot bed  ridges.  Nova  Scotia  to  Ont.,  Minn.,  and 
Texas.  P.M.  1156.  Mn.  7:1.  V.  2: 196;  3:336.  G.C. 
III.  52:466.  Var.  Lancifdha,  Morong  (P.  lancifdlia, 
Muhl.  P.  lanceotAta,  Nutt.),  differs  from  the  type  in 
having  lanceolate  lvs.  N.  Amer.  U.M.  8108. 

Vor  I'.  rnUiiptt,  Mart.,  bp*-  Eichhornin  crauipca,  Vol.  II, p.  1105. 
— I'.  montrriiitntU.  Hort.,  ha*  appeared  in  the  forrijtn  journals  but 
iu  botanical  characters  are  unknown.  G.W.  3,  p.  019. 

F.  Tract  Hitbiiard. 
PONTHIEVA  (named  in  honor  of  M.  de  Ponthieu). 
Orekidaetx.  Terrestrial,  glabrous  or  pilose  herbs  which 
are  not  in  common  cultivation,  though  sometimes  grown 
in  gardens. 

Roots  fascicled  in  a  short  rhizome:  lvs.  subradical, 
ovate  or  lanceolate,  membranaceous,  more  or  less 
petioled:  infl.  a  lax  raceme  borne  on  a  simple  elongated 
scape;  the  pedicels  often  glandular-pul>escent :  fls. 
medium-sized;  sepals  free,  spreading;  petals  adnate  to 
the  column,  narrower  than  the  sepals;  labetlum  adnate 
to  the  base  of  the  column  by  a  claw,  ascending,  with 
the  lateral  lobes  winged;  column  short  or  rather  long, 
terete,  apex  broadened:  caps,  oblong,  erect,  beakless. 
— About  30  species,  Trop.  and  Subtrop.  Amer. 

glanduldsa,  R.  Br.  Plants  1-1 4  ft.  high,  with  lanceo- 
late-elliptical, pointed  and  short-pet  ioled  lvs.  which  are 
3-5  in.  long:  raceme  3-6  in.  long:  fls.  green  or  greenish 


POPCORN:  Corn. 

POPLAR:  l'oputu4.  P.,  YeUow:  Lirxademiron. 

POPPY:  I'apoirr.  California  P.:  KtcKtrhoUzia.  Celandine  P.: 
Sli/topharum.  Com  P.:  t'aparer  Rhaiu.  Horned  P.:  Ulautium. 
Opium  P.:  Fnpazrr  tommftrum.  Prickly  P.:  .tronmnie.  Shirley 
P.:  an  improved  strain  oJ  Papattr  Mum*  Tulip  P.:  Hunnemanma. 
Welsh  P. :  Mrconupsx*  cambrica. 

POPULUS  (ancient  Lat  in  name,  of  disputed  origin). 
SaHeAcex.  Poplar.  Aspen.  Cottonwood.  Soft- 
wooded  trees  of  rapid  growth,  some  kinds  of  which  are 
much  planted  on  roadsides  and  in  grounds,  particularly 
when  quick  results  are  desired. 

The  poplars  arc  dicecious,  with  both  staminate  and 
pistillate  flowers  naked  but  from  a  cup-shaped  disk, 
and  in  slender  mostly  drooping  precocious  catkins  in 
which  the  subtending  scales  are  toothed,  cut  or  cleft  at 
the  apex:  stamens  few  or  many,  usually  numerous,  on 
distinct  filaments:  pistillate  fls.  with  mostly  a  single 
1-loculed  mostly  sessile  ovary  with  short  style  and  2^4 
often  lolied  long  stigmas:  fr.  a  small  2— 4-valved  caps., 
containing  cottony  seeds,  the  mature  catkin  sometime* 
with  a  necklace-like  or  monilifonn  character:  lvs. 
alternate,  stalked,  mostly  broad:  buds  scaly,  often 
resinous. — Sjx-ciea  probublv  about  35-40,  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  mostly  extra-tropical,  although 
very  many  more  than  this  have  been  described,  somo 
of  them  being  hybrids.  The  |K>plar  of  lumbermen  is 
the  tulip  tree.  (Sec  Liriodendnm.) 

Botanicallv  the  poplars  comprise  a  most  bewildering 


group,  and  there  is  wide  divergence  of  opinion  and  prac- 
tice  as  to  the  limits  and  names  of  species.  Many  of  tho 


brown;  outer  sepal  ovate-oblong,  lateral  ones  flat; 
petals  half-cordatc-deltoid;  labellum  abruptly  dilated 
above  the  claw,  roundish  with  a  terminal,  linear  ap|wn- 
dage.  W.  Indies  and  S.  Amer.  P.M.  842  (as  Seollia 
glandulotta).— Formerly  offered  by  a  dealer  in  native 
plants.  Probably  not  hardy  N.  p.  Tracy  Hcbbard. 


limits  and  i 

cultivated  forms  are  assumed  to  be  hybrids,  but  tho 
origin  of  most  of  them,  so  far  as  parentage  is  con- 
cerned, can  be  little  more  than  conjectured.  It  is 
likely  that  seedlings  of  some  of  these  hybrids  break 
up  into  forms  much  resembling  the  parents,  and  thereby 
still  further  contribute  to  the  bewilderment.  The 
trees  being  dioecious,  the  herbarium  specimens  may 
not  represent  Isith  sexes;  as  the  catkins  appear  iu 
advance  of  the  foliage,  the  specimens  may  not  repre- 
sent the  same  plant  or  type;  the  foliage  is  very  various, 
sometimes  even  on  the  same  tree,  and  specimens  are 
likely  to  lie  taken  from  the  lower  part  of  large  trees 
where  the  leaves  are  small  or  from  tne  terminal  shoots 
of  young  trees  on  which  the  leaves  are  large  and  have  a 
different  character.  Of  some  kinds  only  one  sex  is 
known.  The  habit  of  growth  is  also  very  characteristic 
even  in  species  or  forms  on  which  the  foliage  is  very 
similar,  but  this  character  is  of  course  not  represented 
in  botanical  specimens.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  the  usual  herbarium  collection  may  not  have  full 
value  in  the  determination  of  species.  There  is  natu- 
rally a  tendency  to  place  great  stress  on  leaf-forms  in 
the  description  of  stiecies,  even  though  in  some  groups 
practically  the  whole  range1  of  forms  may  be  found  on 
single  trees.  These  difficulties  are  particularly  marked 
in  this  country  in  the  P.  dcUmdex-anguUUa  group. 

With  regard  to  the  variability  of  the  leaves  of  Popu- 
lus,  Schneider  writes  in  "Planta:  Wilsonianie,"  "it  is 
helpful  to  keep  the  following  in  mind.  L.  A.  Dode 
was  the  first  who  clearly  described  the  variation  of 
the  leaves  according  to  the  age  ot  the  plants,  the 
position  of  the  branches,  and  the  climatic  and  other 
conditions  under  which  they  were  produced.  ...  I 
think  it  sufficient  if  we  distinguish  three  different 
kinds  of  leaves:  (1)  the  leaves  of  the  offshoots  or  suckers 
(folia  turionurn  radicalium);  (2)  the  leaves  of  the  normal 
but  not  the  vigorous  shoots  of  the  young  plants  (folia 
ramorum  [sed  non  turionurn)  planta*  juvenilis);  and 
(3)  the  leaves  of  the  old  trees  (folia  arltoris  adultie 
fructifene).  The  leaves  of  the  third  kind  we  usually  find 
at  the  ends  of  vigorous  branches  of  young  plants  when 
they  are  growing  well  and  becoming  mature.  If  we 
compare  leaves  of  different  species  it  is  necessary  to  lie 
very  careful  only  to  compart'  the  same  kinds  of  leaves." 
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Whaf  has  been  said  about  the  dependence  on  leaf- 
characters  in  descriptions  applies  also  to  the  horti- 
cultural description;  it  is  much  needed  that  the  culti- 
vated poplars  shall  be  studied  with  the  purpose  to  corre- 
late the  characters  of  habit,  leaves,  buds,  twigs,  bark, 
flowers,  and  fruit. 

Probably  some  of  the  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
native  species  of  Populus  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
not  recognized  the  presence  of  European  or  other 
hybrids  in  this  country.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  some 
of  these  forms  appear  even  in  places  remote  from  habita- 
tions, as  do  the  introduced  tree  willows,  and  that  they 
have  been  confused  with  the  native  kinds. 

There  appear  to  be  few  important  growing  collec- 
tions of  poplars  in  this  country,  nor  have  the  impor- 
tant cultivated  examples  in  different,  parts  been  looked 
up  and  studied.  Manv  of  the  European  nursery  forms 
have  l>een  introduced  here  and  there;  but  for  ornamen- 
tal planting  practically  only  two  kinds  are  much  called 
for,  the  Lombardy  and  the  so-called  Carolina,  with 
"Russian  poplars '  and  "Norway  poplars"  in  the 
prairie  and  plains 
country.  This  is  a 
pity,  seeing  that  some 
of  the  forms  are  most 
interesting  in  habit 
and  foliage,  and  in 
the  red  coloring  of 
petioles  and  midribs, 
combined  with  other 
good  features.  The 
hybrid  poplars  have 
not  been  given  suffi- 
cient attention  in 
North  America.  Some 
of  the  first-genera- 
tion hybrids  are  re- 
markably vigorous. 
The  Russian  poplars 
are  undoubtedly  of 
several  kinds,  mostly,  appar- 
ently, forms  or  hybrids  of  P. 
balsamifcra  allies.  A  very  large 
collection  of  Asiatic  poplars  was 
made  at  the  botanic  gardens  at 
St.  Petersburg  and  also  at  the 
agricultural  college  at  Moscow. 
The  late  J.  L.  Budd  introduced 
many  of  these  forms  and  they 
have  become  widely  distributed 
in  the  prairie  regions.  It  would 
not  be  strange  if  substitutions 
had  been  made  in  the  course  of 
time. 

The  Norway  poplar  of  the 
interior  region  is  very  like  P. 
Sargrntii  in  foliage,  but  it  holds  its  leaves  three  weeks 
later  in  autumn  than  the  native  cottonwot»d  and  the 
central  trunk  does  not  break  up  so  quickly,  thereby 
making  a  better  timber  tree;  it  is  a  very  rapid  grower. 
It  has  proved  to  lie  a  very  valuable  tree  for  Minnesota 
and  the  Dakota*  and  other  parts,  and  is  hardy  in  Mani- 
toba. On  account  of  its  very  rapid  growth  and  the 
straight  strong  trunk,  it  has  lieen  called  the  "Sudden 
Sawlog  poplar."  It  appears  to  have  been  introduced 
into  North  America  from  Russia  by  Budd,  and  is  said 
to  have  l>ecn  discovered  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Altai  Mountains.  It  was  disseminated  in  pal 
country  bv  Norwegian  settlers  and  thereby 
name  of  Norway  poplar.  Its  botanical  position  or 
name  is  undetermined. 

Poplars  of  various  kinds  are  considerably  planted  on 
the  prairies  and  plains  and  form  characteristic  features 
on  the  landscape.  Many  of  them  withstand  the  trying 
climatic  conditions  and  also  grow  very  rapidly.  The 
many  kinds  of  cultivated  poplars,  which  have  Ijeen 


largely  introduced  or  tried  in  these  regions,  stretching 
into  Canada,  need  careful  study  by  the  systematise 
They  are  particularly  numerous  in  the  tacamahac  or 
balsam-poplar  group  and  are  not  well  understood.  In 
the  irrigated  regions  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  country, 
the  Lombardy  poplar  has  long  been  a  familiar  object 
along  ditches  and  thoroughfares. 

The  poplars  arc  amongst  the  easiest  of  all  trees  to 
propagate  and  to  grow.  They  come  readily  from  hard- 
wood cuttings,  as  do  willows  and  currants.  The  weeping 
varieties  are  grafted  head-high  on  erect  kinds,  P.  graii- 
didenUita  or  its  derivatives  apparently  being  used  as  a 
stock.  Poplars  thrive  in  almost  any  soil,  although  the 
Cottonwood  is  most  at  home  in  lowlands  and  along 
streams,  at  least  in  the  East.  For  shelter-l>elts  they  are 
very  useful  tiecause  of  rapid  growth  and  great  hardiness. 
In  Europe,  where  fagots  and  other  similar  materials 
are  desired,  poplars  are  often  headed-l»ack  severely  or 
pollarded,  but  this  practice  is  very  little  known  in 
North  America.  The  poplars  are  also  useful  for  tem- 
porary shelter  for  other  trees  and  bushes.  In  this 
respect  the  common  aspen  (P.trrmulotdt*  )  is  a  valuable 
tree  in  the  reforestation  of  American  lands.  It  springs 
up  quickly  in  clearings,  and  during  its  comparatively 
short  life  holds  the  soil  and  protects  other  vegetation 
and  finally  contributes  its  own  substance  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  stronger  forests.  In  this  way  it  prol>- 
ably  has  exerted  an  effect  upon  the  configuration  of  our 
forest  areas  and  upon  the  fertility  of  the  land  from 
remote  time.  The  same  qualities  make  it  valuable,  in 
many  cases,  in  extensive  ornamental  plantings. 

The  fault  in  the  planting  of  poplars  is  the  tendency 
to  plant  too  many  and  to  allow  them  to  give  character 
to  the  place.  AI>out  summer  resorts,  for  example, 
poplars  and  willows  are  used  much  too  freelv.  Thev 
give  the  place  a  look  of  cheapness  and  tcmjioranness. 


3126.  Populus  NMMIM 
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It  was  disseminated  in  part  in  this 
Norwegian  settlers  and  thereby  got  the 


They  are  planted  in  such  places  I 
they  grow  rapidly  and  thrive  in  unfavor- 
able conditions:  but  it  is  better  to  use 
them  for  temporary  effects,  allowing 
better  trees,  that  are  planted  with  them, 
gradually  to  take  their  places.  The 
S  1^37  legit  imate  common  use  of  poplars  in  orna- 

mental grounds  is  the  production  of 
minor  or  secondary  effects.  As  a  rule, 
they  are  less  adapted  to  isolated  plant- 
ing as  specimen  trees  than  to  use  in  com- 
position, as  parts  of  general  groups  of 
tribes, — where  their  characters  will  serve 
to  break  the  monotony  of  heavier  foli- 
age. The  poplars  are  "gay"  trees,  as  a 
rule,  especially  those,  like  the  aspens, 
that  have  a  trembling  foliage.  Their 
leaves  are  bright  and  the  tops  thin.  A 
few  of  them  in  judicious  positions  give 
a  place  a  sprightly  air.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  the  common  aspen,  P.  Iremuloides,  of  the 
woods.  Its  light  twinkling  foliage  and  silver-gray 
limbs  arc  always  cheering  and  its  autumn  color  is  one 
of  the  purest  golden  yellows  of  our  landscapes.  It  is 
well  to  have  a  tree  of  it  standing  in  front  of  a  group  of 
maples  or  evergreens.  Its  whole  expression  is  then  one 
of  familiarity. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  poplars  have  their  interest  as 
specimen  trees  as  distinctly  as  do  other  kinds  of  trees, 
but  one  seldom  sees  well-grown  mature  examples. 
The  age  characters  of  some  kinds  of  poplars,  both  in 
structure  and  in  bark,  are  as  interesting  as  arc  those 
of  maples  and  oaks  or  other  trees.  Of  many  of  the 
planted  jmplars,  oltl  specimens  arc  practically  unknown 
to  the  public. 

The  Cottonwood  (P.  (idtoide*)  is  one  of  the  l>est 
poplars  for  permanent  planting.  It  makes  a  noble  tree, 
of  durable  and  substantial  ap|icarancc.  But  like  the 
aspen,  it  is  cheerful  and  restive.  One  is  not  moved  to 
lie  under  it,  as  one  is  under  a  maple  or  an  oak.  Its  leaves 
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rustle  with  the  lightest  movement  of  air.  The  ripple  of 
its  foliage  recalls  the  play  of  wavelets  on  a  pebbly 
shore.  The  <lay  is  never  so  dark  but  the  cottonwood 
reflects  a  flood  of  light.  One  should  take  care,  however, 
to  plant  only  the  stamiiutte  tree,  for  the  "cotton"  01 
the  seeds  is  very  disagreeable  on  lawns  and  about 
dwellings  when  carried  by  the  wind.  In  the  plains  and 
mountain  states,  the  western  cottonwood  (P.  Sargentii) 
is  a  characteristic  tree. 

Some  of  the  forms  of  the  black  poplar  of  Europe 
are  especially  satisfactory  for  the  production  of  lively 
effects  in  planting.  Of  these,  one  of  the  most  distinct  is 
the  form  known  to  nurserymen  as  Popul us  degan*.  1 1  has 
a  most  pleasing  light  and  tremulous  foliage,  the  effect 
of  which  is  heightened  by  a  twiggy  character  of  growth 
and  a  reddish  cast  to  the  leaf-stalks  and  young  shoots. 
It  is  an  elegant  tree,  and  well  adapted  to  planting  in 
front  of  heavier  foliage  in  the  most  conspicuous  part 
of  the  grounds. 

Some  of  the  silver-  or  white-leaved  poplars  produce 
the  most  striking  contrasts  of  foliage,  especially  if  set 
near  darker  trees.  Bolles'  poplar  (Populus  Bolieana 
of  the  nurseries)  is  one  of  the  best  of  these  trees.  Its 
habit  is  something  like  that  of  the  Lombardy.  The 
upper  surface  of  the  deeply  lolicd  leaves  is  dark  dull 
green,  while  the  under  surface  is  almost  snowy  white. 
Such  emphatic  trees  as  this  should  usually  be  par- 
tially obscured  by  planting  them  amongst  other  trees 
so  that  they  appear  to  mix  with  the  other  foliage,  or  else 
they  should  be  seen  at  some  distance.  Other  varieties 
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of  the  common  white  poplar  or  al>ele  are  frequently 
useful,  although  most  of  them  sprout  badly  and  may 
become  a  nuisance.  The  Lombardy  poplar  (P.  nigra 
var.  italica)  is  probably  the  most  striking  and  distinct 
tree  that  is  suited  to  planting  in  the  North.  As  single 
8|x«'imenri  scattered  here  and  there  in  mixed  plantings, 
or  when  seen  over  or  behind  buildings,  it  may  l>e  most 
picturesque  and  satisfactory;  but  the  tendency  is  to 
plant  it  too  freely.  The  very  fact  that  it  is  emphatic 
is  the  reason  why  it  should  be  planted  sparingly  when 
artistic  effects  are  desired. 

The  catkins  of  poplars,  particularly  the  stamina te 
ones,  are  usually  attractive,  as  they  appear  in  early 
spring;  but  they  are  of  short  duration.  Fig.  3130. 

The  following  sketch  includes  all  the  poplars  known 
to  lie  offered  by  American  nurserymen  or  to  be  subjects 
of  rather  general  planting,  together  with  exotic  forms 
that  arc  likely  to  appear  in  this  country.  For  litera- 
ture, sec  Wesmacl,  DC.  Prodr.  16,  pt.  2,  pp.  323- 
31;  Sargent,  Silva  of  North  America,  vol.  9  (quoted 
below  :is  S.S.).  A  very  recent  careful  treatment  of  the 
poplars  appears  in  Volume  VII  of  Elwes  A  Henry. 
'  Trees  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;"  from  this  work 
some  of  the  following  characterization  is  drawn. 
Subsequently,  the  black  ponlars  (P.  nigrailrltoide* 
group)  have  been  worked  over  bv  Henry  in  Transact  ions 
of  the  Roval  Scottish  ArboriculturnI  Society,  30,  pt.  1. 


Discussions  of  the  genus  of  recent  date  will  be  found 
in  C.  K.  Schneider,  "Handbuch  der  Ijiubholzkunde" 
(1900)  and  Dodc  in  Mi  moires  Societe  d'  Histoirc 
Naturelle  d'Autun  (190A).  For  an  account  of  the  new 
and  old  Chinese  species,  see  Schneider  in  "Planta; 
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For  the  purposes  of  this  popular  treatment, 
species  of  Populus  may  be  thrown  into  six  groups: 

I.  The  white  poplars;  Noa.  1-3. 
II.  The  aspens;  Nos.  t-7. 

III.  The  black  poplars  and  cotton  woods:  Nos.  8-14. 
The  large-leaved  poplars  and  cottonwood*;  Nos 
15,  16. 

The  balsam  poplars  and  tacamahncs;  Nos.  17-28 


IV. 


VI.  The  variable-leaved  |K)plars;  No.  29. 

I.  White  Poplars.    Lis.  mostly  strongly  angUd  or 
lobtd  and  broadrr  than  omle  in  shnfr,  the  mature 
Irs.  on  the  long  or  verdurous  shoot*  usually  whitr- 
tomentose  or  araycawsctnt  beneath  (at  least  in  the 
cult,  forms),  ttm.  on  the  short  or  small  shoots  often 
bt  coming  glaltrous  or  runrly  so  and  often  of  different 
ahape  from  those  on  the  strong-growing  shoots; 
petiole  usually  cylindrical:  terminal  buds  relativt  ly 
small  and  not  glutinous. 
1.  Alba,  Linn.  (P.  triloba  and  P.  Morisetiana,  Dode). 
White  1'oPLAn.   Abele.   Large  much-branched  tree, 
with  whitish  bark  on  the  young  branclu-s  looming 
dark-colored  and  rough  on  the  mature  parts:  lvs. 
much  like  those  of  P.  grnndidrnlata  in  form,  but 
smaller,  usually  thicker  and  more  angular,  the  under 
surface — especially  early  in  the  season— woolly  white, 
in  sha|>e  from  broadly  ovate  to  orbicular,  irregularly 
short-lo!>cd  or  sinuate,  short-truncate  or  somewhat 
cordate  at  base:  catkins  short  (mostly  al>out  2  in.  long, 
the  males  longer),  sessile,  with  thin  dentate  or  erose 
6-10;  stigma  linear-lol>ed.    Eu.  and 
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Asia. — The  typical  form  of  P.  alba  is  less  (crown  here 
than  the  varieties  with  IoImxI  and  very  white-liottomed 
(and  sometimes  variegated:  lvs.  In  old  places  and  yard* 
it  is  sometimes  found,  but  var.  nuta  and  in  newer 
grounds  var.  pyramidalis  are  more  frequent.  Var. 
globosa,  Spaeth.  Dense  small  tree  or  shrub,  oval  in 
outline  of  head:  lvs.  small,  deltoid-cordate,  slightly 
lobed.  gray  beneath  and  pinkish  when  young.  Of 
horticultural  origin.  Var.  pendula,  Loud.  Branchlcta 
drooping:  Var.  Richardii,  Hon.  Lvs.  yellow  on  upper 
surface. 

Var.  nivea,  Wesm.  (P.  nlvea,  Willd.  P.  arghttea, 
Hort.  P.  arrmbrroiarui,  Hort.).  This  is  the  commonest 
(orm  of  white  poplar  in  this  country.  It  is  known  by  the 


3128.  Populus  tremuU  var.  psendogrtndldentaU.  <  XH1 

snow-white  under  surfaces  of  its  foliage  and  the  3-  or 
5-lobed  maple-like  lvs.  It  is  far  too  frequent  alxiut 
old  yards,  where  its  inveterate  brood  of  suckers  make 
it  a  perpetual  nuisance.  It  is  sometimes  called  "silver 
maple,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  foliage  to  that  of 
the  maple.  As  a  street  tree  in  cities  it  is  [tarticularly 
offensive,  for  the  cottony  covering  of  the  under  side  of 
the  leaves  and  of  the  shoots  holds  soot  and  dust,  and  it 
looks  repulsively  dirty.  Useful  for  foliage  effects  in 
large  plantings. 

Var.  subintegfrrima,  Langc  {P.  subinttgerrima, 
Dode.    P.   wi<>  Brandegec.     P.  Urdndrgeri, 

Schneid.).  L\*s.  coriaceous,  those  on  the  long  shoots 
ovate  or  orbicular,  somewhat  cordate  or  cunente  at 
base,  nearly  entire  to  somewhat  toothed,  white  under- 
neath: those  on  short  shoots  nearly  circular,  entire  or 
slightly  sinuate,  gray  underneath.  Spain,  N.  Afr. 
Early  intro.  into  Mex.  and  apparently  naturalized  in 
Low.  Calif.  G.F.  4:330;  6:190;  7:313  (descs.). 

Var.  pyramidal  is,  Bunge  (/'.  HolMna,  Carr.  P. 
dlba  var.  Holleana,  louche).  Boli.e*s  Poplar.  Fig. 
3120.  A  very  tall  narrow-topped  tree,  with  cottony 
Ivs.  rather  more  deeply  lobed  (paltnatcly  3-5-lobed) 
than  those  of  var.  nivea,  those  on  the  short  shoots  circu- 
lar, coarsely  triangular-toothed.  The  tree  was  intro. 
into  Ell.  from  Asia  in  1.H72  from  Turkestan,  and  it  was 
named  for  Dr.  C.  Bolle,  an  arboriculturist.  It  bears 
about  the  same  relation  to  /'.  aUxi  that  the  Dunbardy 
poplar  lx-ars  to  P.  nigra.  Its  fustigiate  habit,  combined 
with  the  white  foliage  and  shoots,  makes  it  a  most 
emphatic  tree,  and  then'  is  great  danger  of  planting  it 
too  freely.  It  is  said  to  lie  much  attacked  by  Ixircrs. 

2.  canescens,  Smith  {P.  alba  var.  canteens.  Ait.  P. 
virgaleuce,  Dodc.  P.  hytrrida,  Reichb.  /'.  Stnniana, 
Borntn.i.  Gkay  Poplar.  Fig.  S120.  Lvs.  broad  or 
nearly  circular  in  general  outline,  prominently  notched 
but  not  lolx-d,  the  under  surfaces  and  the  young  shoots 
very  grny-woolly,  those  on  young  or  long  shoots  ovate- 
deltoid,  cordate  and  acute,  grayish  tomcntose  lieneath, 
the  niargm  few-toothed  and  filiate;  those  on  short 
shoots  nearlv  circular  or  broad-ovate,  siibcordate  and 
obtuse,  not  ciliate,  the  lower  surface  light  green.  Var. 
pendula,  Hort.,    is    a    line    form   with  pendulous 


branches.  This  tree  is  met  with  occasionally.  Its 
horticultural  value  is  not  greatly  different  from  that  of 
/*.  alba  var.  nivea.  According  to  Klwes  Ac  Henry,  P. 
Hogueana,  Dodc,  is  a  vigorous  form  of  this  species  in 
which  the  lvs.  on  long  shoots  are  5  in.  or  more  in  length 
and  breadth;  appears  to  be  sold  by  some  nurserymen 
abroad  as  /'.  tomenlosa.  Forms  of  this  species  are 
probably  hybrids  with  P.  trcmula.  Eu. 

3.  tomentdsa,  Carr.  (P.  dlba  var.  tomentdsa,  Wesm. 
P.  dlba  var.  dcnudala,  Maxim.  P.  ptkininsis,  L. 
Henry.  P.  glabrata,  Dode).  White  Poplak  of  China 
J^arge  tree,  similar  to  P.  alba:  Ivs.  thick,  on  long  shoots 
of  mature  trees  large  (4-6  in.  long),  triangular-ovate, 
not  lobed,  the  broad  base  truncate  or  siibcordate, 
acuminate,  margin  sparingly  sinuate-toothed,  shining 
dark  gn-cn  aliovo  and  glabresccnt  beneath;  on  short 
shoots  small,  ovate  or  triangular,  cuneate,  sinuate- 
toothed,  glabrous  beneath;  on  vigorous  shoots  white- 
tomentose  beneath.  N.  China,  where  it  makes  a  large 
tree,  and  is  planted  in  temple  gardens;  the  restless  lvs. 
suggest  the  sound  of  falling  rain.  R.H.  1903,  p.  355. — 
Hardy  in  Mass.,  but  is  said  not  to  prop,  from  cuttings. 

II.  Aspens.  Lvs.  not  tabid,  broader-based  than  mate- 
form;  mature  les.  gran  or  at  hast  not  wl  itc- 
tonwntose,  glabrous  or  nearly  so  Iteneath,  those  on 
strong-groving  and  short  snoots  not  prominently 
diffirent;  petiole  usually  distinctly  flattened: 
terminal  buds  not  large  or  glutinous:  trees  of  small 
or  intermediate  stature,  usually  trith  trembling 
foliage. 

4.  tremula,  Linn.  Etoopean  Aspen.  Fig.  3127. 
Open-headed  light-lvd.  tree,  becoming  50-tiO  ft.  tall, 
but  mostly  small  nnd  of  relatively  slow  growth,  pro- 
ducing suckers:  Ivs.  small  and  thin,  round-oval,  more  or 
less  whitened  lieneath  when  young.  Ijordered  with  deep 
and  rounded  incurved  teeth;"  If  .-stalks  long,  plenderand 
flattened,  giving  a  restless  motion  to  the  foliage:  lf.- 
buds  small:  catkins  small,  with  hairy  scales  and  stigma 
deeply  divided;  stamens  usually  ft-8.  Widely  distribu- 
ted in  Eu.  and  Asia,  in  this  country  known  chiefly 
in  its  grafted  weeping  form  (var.  pendula,  Hort.). 
The  eastern  Asiatic  and  Chinese  form  is  made  var. 
Davidiana  by  Schneider:  always  a  slender  tree,  rarely 
exceeding  about  GO  ft.:  voting  Ivs.  reddish  purple  and 
handsome  as  thev  unfold:  suckers  freely:  there  is  a 
puliesccnt  form  of  this  variety. — The  drooping  form  of 
the  Euro|)ean  aspen  is  perhaps  the  liest  weeping  tree 
amongst  the  poplars.  The  spray  is  light,  air}',  and  foun- 
tain-like, quite  unlike  the  more  common  weeping 
forms  of  the  native  P.  grandidentata,  which  present  a 
stiff  angular 
form,  a  com- 
bination that  is 
rarely  pleasing. 
A  characteristic 
feature  of  this 
tree  is  the  pro- 
fusion of  its  very  ' 
long  catkins  that 
apis-ar  in  earli- 
est spring,  even 
before  our  native 

»plars  are  in 
i  m .  The 
st  ami  ante  or 
male  catkins  are 
part  icularly 
pleasing,  and 
planters  should 


poplar 
blooi 


3129.  Populus  trtmuleide*. 


choose  that  sex.  if  possible.  Var. 
pyramidalis,  Hort.,  is  a  slender  pyramidal  form. 
Var'.  Freynii,  Hcrv.  Lvs.  rhombic  in  outline,  cuneate 
at    base,   ciliate,   pubescent    lieneath   when  young. 


Franc,  Germany.  Var.  villosa,  Wesm.  Hairy  on 
young  growths.  Var.  pseudograndidentata,  fadiem 
&  Graebn.,  see  description  Under  No.  5.  P.  aden6poda, 
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Maxim.  (P.  trimula  var.  adcndpoda,  Hurkill.  /*.  Sil- 
vistrii,  Pampan.),  is  a  recent  Cent.  Chinese  specie* 
(allied  to  P.  Iremxda)  not  in  the  trade:  lvs.  long-stalked, 
broad-ovate,  long-acuminate,  serrate,  soft-pubescent  at 
least  on  young  trees,  those  on  old  mature  trees  clotvly 
crenate,  greenish  beneath.  It  is  growing  at  the  Arnold 
AHm. return  and  in  the  Rochester  parks,  where  it  is 
doing  well. 

5.  grandidentata,  Miehx.  Large-toothkii  Aspen. 
Tall  straight  tree,  becoming  75  ft.  high,  with  brittle 
wood  and  dull  gray  bark  which  with  age  is  marked 
by  platen  but  scarcely  by  ridges:  lvs.  roundish  ovate, 
at  the  apex  blunt  or  gradually  narrowed  and  acute, 
with  large  irregular  sinuate  teeth,  white-woolly  when 
young  but  becoming  glabrous:  catkin-scales  5-6-di- 
vided:  fr.  slender,  long-pediccllcd.  Distinguished  from 
P.  trcmula  by  much  larger  and  thicker  lvs.,  which 
are  bluish  or  rusty  white  beneath,  more  ovate  in  out- 
line, with  larger  and  more  spreading  teeth,  stouter 
If. -stalks  and  larger  If. -buds.  Nova  Scotia  to  Minn., 
Tenn.,  and  X.  C.  S..S.  9:488—  The  lf.-fonn  Is  variable 
and  botanical  varieties  have  been  made  from  them. 
In  its  normal  or  erect  form  it  Is  rarely  cult.,  but  the 
weeping  kinds,  under  a  variety  of  names,  are  frequently 
seen.  Most,  and  perhaps  all,  of  these  varieties  origina- 
ted in  Ku.,  where  the  tree,  like  the  cottonwood  and  the 
common  a*|ien,  were  early  intro.  The  winter  twigs  of 
the  weeping  varieties  have  a  characteristic  weak  or 
zigzag  growth.  These  weeping  forms  are  very  likely 
hybrids,  sometimes  distinguished  as  P.  tremida  var. 
pscudagrandidentAta,  Aschers.  <V  Grnebn.  (P.  psrudo- 
grandidentata,  Dode).  Fig.  312S.  Muds  at  maturity 
short,  thick  and  somewhat  viscid:  lvs.  much  like  those 
of  P.  tremula  but  larger,  3—1  in.  diam.,  thicker,  the 
margin  with  cartilaginous  edge  at  maturity.  The 
forms  known  as  P.  gruca  pendula  and  Parasol  de  St. 
Julien  are  by  some  referred  to  P.  Iremuloides,  but  these 
names  have  lieen  applied  in  this  country  at  least  to 
plants  of  the  above  series.  The  /'.  gram'ol  authors  is 
confused.  P.  grandidentata  is  a  common  tree  in  the  E. 
l\  S.,  growing  under  a  variety  of  conditions,  as  on  dry- 
ish banks  ana  slopes  and  near  swamps  and  streams. 

6.  tremuloides,  Miehx.  American  Aspen.  Fig. 
3129.  Small  weak  tree,  abundant  northward  and 
springing  up  in  clearings:  lvs.  small,  roundish  ovate 
with  a  slightly  tapering  or  a  truncate  or  sometimes  even 
a  semi-cordate  base,  abruptly  contracted  to  a  short 
usually  apiculate  point,  finely  crenate-serrate,  downy 
when  young  but  liocommg  smooth  on  both  surfaces,  the 
petioles  long  and  slender  so  that  the  foliage  twinkles  in 
the  slightest  breeze:  catkins  drooping,  with  silky  deeply 
3-5-cleft  scales  or  bracts,  the  pistillate  becoming  3-4 
in.  long:  ca|«.  ' 
the  species  is 


oblong-conical,  not  hairy  or  pubescent  : 
very  like  P.  Iremula,  but  the  lvs.  are 


; 
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usually  less  circular  and  more  abruptly  acuminate, 
the  margins  are  small-crenate  rather  than  deeply 
toothed,  and  the  lvs.  are  green  on  the  under  side. 
Generally  distributed  in  N.  Amer.,  north  of  Pa.,  and 
Ky..  and  extending  to  Mex.  in  the  mountains.  S.S. 
9:487.— The  Imrk  of  the  young  trees  is  whitish  gray, 
rendering  the  saplings  very  conspicuous  in  a  coppice. 
In  woods  the  tree  is  said  sometimes  to  reach  a  height 
of  100  ft.,  but  it  is  usually  much  smaller  than  this. 
The  far  western  form  has 
been  separated  as  var. 
aurta,  Daniels  (P.  aiirea, 
Tidest.).  Several  If  .-varie- 
ties have  lieen  dcscril>ed. 
Var.  pendula,  Schneid..  Is 
a  drooping  or  weeping 
form.  P.  cercidiphylla, 
Brit.,  is  a  form  or  a  closely 
related  B|)ccic8  in  Wyom- 
ing with  small  entire  or 
undulate  lvs.  which  bear 
a  peculiar  concave  gland 
on  the  blade  on  either 
side  of  the  petiole  attach- 
ment. P.  alheniensis  is  an 
old  name  said  to  have 
been  given  from  a  N. 
American  Athens,  and  as  it 
is  a  very  earlv  name  it  is  used  by  Koch  in  place  of  P. 
Iremuloulcs.  The  P.  graca,  of  some  authors  perhaps 
applies  to  this  species  through  some  error:  see  No.  5. 
The  name  P.  grata  appears  to  have  originated  with 
Aiton,  who  apparently  gave  the  name  because  he  found 
it  cult,  as  the  "Athenian  poplar;"  it  is  probably  the 
Same  as  P.  atheniensi*,  Ludw. 

7.  Sieboldii,  Miq.  Fig.  3131.  Tree,  20-30  ft.,  of 
spreading  habit,  suckering  freely,  with  rather  dark  and 
heavy  foliage:  lvs.  large,  round-ovate,  with  a  short 
triangular  subacute  apex,  at  the  base  truncate  or 
gradually  narrowed  into  a  short  petiole,  dentatc-scr- 
rute,  with  shallow  glandular-incurved  teeth,  more  or 
less  whitened  beneath.  Japan:  the  wood  used  for 
matches  and  the  tree  less  abundant  than  formerly.— 
Hardy  in  W.  X.  Y.  Said  bv  Wilson  to  be  a  tree  of 
medium  sire  in  Japan,  very  like  P.  tremula  in  general 
appearance,  and  suckers  freely.  P.  rotundifdlU.  (.rifT.  (P. 
micriKarpa,  Hook,  f.),  is  very  similar,  but  the  lvs.  of  old 
branches  are  more  or  less  cordate  at  ban:  lvs.  3-4  in. 
across,  long-pet ioled.  orbicular,  sinuate:  fruiting  catkins 
3-5  in.  long  and  very  slender,  with  a  tomentose  rachis: 
caps,  only  !  >|in.  long,  with  a  very  short  pedicel.  Him- 
alaya region;  probably  not  in  cult,  in  this  country. 
P.  rotuneiifolta  var.  Duclauxiana,  (iomUwz.  (P.  Duc- 
lauxiana, Dode.  P.  macranlhila.  Lev.),  of  S.  \V.  China, 
has  still  longer  fruiting  catkins  ftMU  in.  long)  and 
longer-pedicelled  > 
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III.  Black  Poplars  ano  Cottonwoods.  Lrs.  not 
lotted,  mostly  wider  and  broader-based  than  orate  in 
form;  mature  Irs.  hard  or  firm  in  texture,  green  on 
both  surfaces,  mostly  with  a  clearly  marked  trans- 
lucent or  hyaline  edge  {which  may  appear  as  a  thin 
indurated  line  in  the  dried  specimen);  pttuile  com- 
monly flattened,  at  least  toward  the  blade:  terminal 
buds  medium-large  and  more  or  less  tiscid,  but  not 
marked!')  odorous:  mostly  largt  trees. 

A.  Lf. -margins  not  nliate. 

8.  nigra,  Linn.  Black  Poplar.  Tree  of  medium  to 
large  size,  with  smooth  twigs  and  lvs.  somewhat 
resembling  those  of  the  cottonwood,  but  generally 
smaller  and  much  less  deeply  toothed,  longer  in  pro- 
portion to  their  width  and  often  with  a  tap-ring  or 
rounded  base,  with  no  cilia  or  hairs  on  margin  and  no 
ImishI  glands;  If. -stalk  much  flattened,  so  that  the  foliage 
moves  freely  in  the  wind:  stamens  12-25;  stigmas  and 
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placental.  Eu.,  Siberia. — The  tree  usually  has  a  pyram- 
idal habit  of  growth  and  a  dark  cast  to  the  foliage. 
It  is  a  less  lustrous  tree  than  the  cottonwood  and  grows 
more  slowly.  Var.  betulifdlia,  Torr.  (P.  bcluli/Mia, 
Pursh.  P.  hudsonica,  Miehx.  P.  nigra  var.  hudadnica, 
Schneid.),  has  the  young  growth  and  the  petioles  downy. 
B.M.  8298.  Specimens  of  this  plant  were  found  along 
the  Hudson  by  Michaux,  who  thought  it  an  American 
species  and  published  it  early  in  the  century  as  Populu* 
hudstmica.  Pursh,  in  1814,  published  it  again  as  the 
"birch-leaved  poplar,"  Popiaus  fottdifolia,  from  trees 
found  near  Lake  Ontario.  Although  it  was  found  half 
wild  in  N.  Y.  about  a  century  ago,  it  does  not  ap|>ear 
to  have  increased  itself  in  Amer.,  and  the  variety  is 
probably  of  European  origin.  P.  nigra  is  rarely  seen, 
even  in  cult,  grounds.  It  is  sometimes  spontaneous  in 
the  E.  Variable  in  cult,  and  grown  in  European  col- 
lections under  a  variety  of  names.  With  the  exception 
of  var.  itaiica,  these  forms  are  little  known  in  this 
country.  P.  rixtulnurix,  Dode,  is  a  form  of  moderately 
strong  growth;  branches  spreading:  lvs.  rhomlx>idal, 
dark  green.  The  two  main  forms  or  types  of  the  black 
poplar  are  the  glabrous  or  smooth  (var.  typica,  Schneid.), 
S.  Eu.,  and  the  pubescent  (var.  betulifolia).  The  Eng- 
lish or  downy  black  poplar  makes  :i  wide-spreading 
attractive  large  tree,  and  forms  great  burs  on  its  trunk. 
Var.  elegans,  Bailey  (P.  ilrgans  of  nurserymen,  and 
probably  some  one  of  the  well-known  European  forms), 
ik  a  tree  of  pronounced  strict  or  pyramidal  habit,  but 
considerably  broader  than  the  Lorn  hardy  poplar,  with 
thinly  pubescent  twins  and  petioles:  foliage  small  and 
light-colored  and  very  versatile  in  a  breeze,  with  a 
handsome  reddish  tint  to  the  lf.-etalks  and  young 
shoots.  It  is  worth  growing  in  every  well-kept  place, 
especially  if  placed  against  a  planting  of  heavier  foliage. 
Populus  caw-tcens  of  some  American  nurserymen  (not 
of  botanists)  is  very  like  this,  although  it  has  less  color 
and  brightness.  P.  charkowiensis,  Schroed.,  is  probably  a 
hybrid  in  this  group,  by  some  supposed  to  tie  Lombardy 
poplarxP.  nigra;  apparently  allied  to  P.  Eugrnei.  Var. 
Viadri,  Aschers.  &  Graebn.  Tree  narrow-pyramidal 
with  ascending  branches:  lvs.  like  those  of  P.  nigra  but 
more  cuspidate.  P.  afghanica,  Schneid.  (P.  nigra  var. 
afghtimca,  Aitch.  &  Hemsl.), 
of  Afghanistan,  has  exceed- 
ingly slender  branches 
very  Bmall  lvs.  Not  in  < 
in  this  country  - 


Var.  itaiica,  Du  Roi  (var.  pyramiddlis,  Spach.  P. 
Mica,  Moench.  P.  dilatata,  Ait.  P.  faMigtala,  Poir. 
P.  pyramidal™,  Borkh.  P.  pyramidala,  Moench.  P. 
sinensis,  Dode).  Loubabdy  or  Italian  Poplah.  Figs. 
3132,  3133.  Differs  from  the  typical  black  poplar 
(P.  nigra)  in  its  tall  narrow  growth,  glabrous  young 
shoots,  a  confirmed  habit  of  suckering  from  the  root 
and  generally  a  more  tapering  base  to  the  lvs.:  buds 
small:  lower 
branches  of  the 
head  taking  a 
strong  upward 
direction  so  that 
it  has  no  hang- 
ing or  drooping 
spray;  holds  its 
green  foliage  late 
in  autumn.  It 
is  a  staminate 
sport  from  P. 
nigra  var.  typica, 
originating  in 
the  plains  of 
Ixjmbardy  abou  t 
1700-20  and  now 
widely  spread 
over  the  world 
by  means  of  cut- 
tings. Pistillate 
Lorn  bardies 
have  been  re- 
ported but  they 
are  of  different 

origin  and  are  usually  broader-headed  trees, 
age,  the  Lombardy  poplar  becomes  one  of  the 


J  Hi.  An  old  clump  of  Lombard/  poplar. 

With 
most 


aifr»  r»r.  italic*  — 
pUr.  tXH) 


striking  and  picturesque  trees,  particularly  when  some 
of  the  sprouts  are  allowed  to  grow  about  the  old 
stock,  as  in  Fig.  3133.  In  the  northernmost  states  it 
is  not  long-lived.  P.  thevexfina,  Dode,  from  Morocco, 
is  apparently  a  form  of  the  Lombardy  poplar  type 
with  whitish  or  gray  bark:  tree  very  large:  lvs.  very 
large,  almost  triangular,  toothed,  shining,  with  carmine 
petioles. 

Var.  plantierensis,  Schneid.  (P.  planlicrensis,  Dode). 
Similar  to  Lombardy  |»oplar  but  with  reddish  pubescent 
petioles  and  short-pubescent  branchlets.  Of  horticul- 
tural origin,  in  the  nursery  of  Sinion-Ixmis  at  Plantiercs, 
near  Metz,  France.  This  is  the  fastigiate  form  of  P. 
nigra  var.  betulifdia;  probably  not  in  commerce  in  this 
country.  Both  sexes  are  known. 

aa.  Lf. -margin*  more  or  less  distinctly  ciliaU. 

9.  Fremontii.  Wats.  Western  Cottonwood.  Large 
tree  with  trunk  sometimes  5-6  ft.  diam.,  very  large 
head  of  stout  spreading  somewhat  pendulous  branches, 
and  bark  on  mature  trunks  deeply  and  broadly 
ridged:  lvs.  deltoid  or  roundish  (on  young  shoots 
reniform  or  rhombic),  broader  than  long,  with  a  broad 
acute  apex  or  sometimes  even  rounded  at  apex, 
cuneate  or  truncate  at  base,  coarsely  irregularly  ser- 
rate with  incurved  gland-tipped  teeth,  thick,  firm  and 
shining  at  maturity,  2-3  in.  long;  petiole  to  2J4  in. 
long  and  often  pubescent;  glands  absent  at  base  of  If.: 
catkins  1 1  j-4  in.  long,  the  pistillate  fls.  on  short  pedi- 
cels and  with  thin  brown  fihform-lol>ed  scales;  stamens 
50-70:  caps,  ovate,  to  1  \2  in.  long.  Banks  of  streams. 
W.  Texas,  S.  Colo.,  Utah,  Nov.,  Calif.  S.S.  9:496. 

10.  Wislizenii,  Sarg.  (P.  Fremdniii  var.  (?)  H'wfi- 
zhtii,  Wats.).  Valley  Cottonwood  of  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley,  W.  Texas,  New  Mex.,  and  adjacent  parts  of 
Mex.,  differing  in  having  slender-pedicelled  pistillate 
fls.:  lvs.  deltoid,  sharply  acuminate,  truncate  or  slightly 
cuiieate  at  base:  pistillate  catkins  very  slender  (2-6  in. 
long).  S.S.  14:732. — A  similar  tree  of  Mex.,  where  it  is 
also  often  planted  for  shad.-  (and  to  be  looked  for  in 
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to  P.  Fremonlii, 


SIM. 
Eastern  cotton- 
wood. — Populus 
deltoides  ru.  moni- 
Ufetm.  (XK) 


New  Mex.,  Am.  and  S.  Calif.),  is  P.  mexicina,  Wcsm. 
(P.  MacDougalii,  Kose):  a  tall  tree,  sometime*  80  ft.: 
lvs.  longcr-itointcd,  the  petioles  not  flattened:  fls. 
shorter-stalked  than  in  P.  Wislizenii  and  Ioniser  than 
in  P.  Frcntonlii:  caps,  Vi-\£m.  long:  it  is  closely  related 

"  efly  in  the  larger  disk  of 
the  pist  illate  fls., 
in  the  rhombic 
lvs.  of  the  young 
shoots  and 
which  often  ap- 
pear with  the 
deltoid  lvs.  on 
old  shoots.  S.S. 
14:71. 

11.  deltoldes, 

Marsh.  (P.  rM- 
toidea,  Auth.). 
Southern 
Cottonwood. 
Carolina  Pop- 
lar. Large  na- 
tive  tree  with 
deeply  furrowed 
or  ridged  dark- 
colorea  or  gray- 
brown  bark  in  mature  speci- 
mens, and  a  deliquescent  habit 
{top  breaking  up  into  many 
strong  branches  of  about  equal 
importance),  the  branches 
wide-spreading  and  the  top 
relatively  thin  and  open: 
branchlets  usually  terete  except 
on  very  strong  shoots:  lvs. 
large,  triangular-ovate,  very 
broad  in  proportion  to  their  length,  mostly  trun- 
cate or  nearly  straight  on  the  base,  abruptly  acumi- 
nate, coarsely  crenate-dentate  with  mostly  curved 
sinuses,  but  the  margin  plane  or  flat,  the  petiole  long, 
much  flattened  near  the  blade  and  commonly  with 
2  or  3  glands  at  the  top,  the  stipules  small  and  falling 
early:  catkins  long  and  loosely  fid.,  the  scales  large, 
dilated  at  apex  and  filiform-lobed;  stamens  40-00; 
stigmas  and  placenta?  3  or  4:  fr.  an 
ovoid  acute  caps.  Generally  distributed 
from  Que.  to  the  plains  region  and  south 
to  Md.  and  possibly  farther.  S.S.  9:494, 
495. —  A  variable  group:  although  famil- 
iarly known,  the  specific  characters  are 
not  clearly  defined.  The  species  takes  on 
somewhat  unlike  forms  in  the  S.  and  N. 
and  W.  Marshall  meant  to  designate  the 
southern  form,  which  has  the  following 
characters  (P.  drUaidea  var.  missouri  cruris, 
Henry.  P.  anguldta,  Auth.,  not  Ait.  P. 
deltiAdea  var.  angidAta,  Sarg.) :  twigs 
angled:  lvs.  deltoid-ovate.  5-6  in.  wide  and 
about  the  same  length,  at  the  Irnse 
shallowly  cordate  or  truncate,  at  the  atiex 
short  -  acuminate  and  cuspidate,  when 
young  and  even  to  midsummer  pubescent 
on  lioth  surfaces  and  petiole;  margins 
sinuate-dentate,  the  teeth  few  and  coarse 
and  with  incurved  tips;  basal  glands  3  or  4. 
S.  K.  U.  S.  and  in  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
from  Mo.  southward. 

Var.  monfflfera,  Henry  (as  P.  delUridea 
var.  monilifera.  P.  monilifera,  Ait.). 
Northern  Cottonwood.  Figs.  3134- 
3137.  Twigs  usually  not  angled:  lvs. 
smaller,  on  average  normal  shoots  alxait 
3-4  in.  wide  and  of  similar  length,  gla- 
brous on  both  surfaces  and  petiole  (or 
only  a  few  evanescent  hairs  along  midrib 
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and  nerves),  the  basal  glands  usually  2.  Canada  to  Pa. 
and  probably  farther  south. 

Some  of  the  cult,  forms  of  this  group  are  fairly  dis- 
tinct in  foliage  and  aspect,  ami  they  ap|tear  to  be 
associated  with  particular  horticultural  names  in  the 
nurseries.  A  gofden-lvd.  tree  is  known  as  var.  Van 
Geertii  or  var.  aurea  (really  a  form  of  /'.  serotina).  Tlus 
is  one  of  the  best  of  yefiow-lvd.  trees,  and  generally 
holds  its  color  throughout  the  season.  Like  all  tree*  of 
this  unusual  character,  it  should  be  used  cautiously, 
and  the  best  effects  arc  obtained  when  it  is  planted 
against  a  group  of  trees  so  as  to  appear  as  if  naturally 
projecting  from  the  other  foliage.  Some  of  the  most 
ornamental  specimens  of  cottonwood  are  those  with 
reddish  If  .-stalks  and  midrilts.  Taking  all  things  into 
consideration,  the  cottonwood  is  one  of  the  l>est  of 
the  poplars  for  general  ornamental  planting.  It  grows 
rapidly  and  in  almost  every  soil;  and  yet  it  possesses 
elements  of  strength  and  durability  which  most  of  the 
poplars  lack.  Its  foliage  is  always  bright  and  glossy, 
and  the  constant  movement  of  the  broad  rich  green 
lvs.  gives  it  an  air  of 
This  tree  or  P. 
Sargeniii  has  been 
much  used  on  the 
prairies  and  in 
western  towns, 
much  too  abun- 
dantly for  good 
landscape  effects. 
The  rapid  growth 
of  the  tree  gives  a 
feeling  of  luxuri- 
ance to  planta- 
tions even  when 
most  other  trees 
appear  to  be 
weak  or  starved. 
The  cottonwood 
thrives  best  on 
rather  low  lands, 
and  yet  it  is  gener- 
ally an  admirable  - 
tree  for  high  and 
drier  areas.  Spon- 
taneous forms  of 
introduced  hy- 
brids have  proba- 
bly been  confused 
with  /'.  deltoides.  obscuring  the  definition  of  the 
species,  as,  particularly,  P.  Eugenci  and  /*.  angulata. 

A  poplar  in  Mont,  and  Idaho  allied  to  this  species 
has  been  provisionally  referred  to  P.  Betseyana,  Dode 
(Bull.  Torr.  Club,  39:302).  The  If  .-liases  are  rounded 
or  subcuneate  and  more  or  less  serrate ;  glands  small ; 
petioles  flattened.  "In  P.  Sargeniii,  the  lvs.  are  fialx'l- 
late-cordate,  with  an  open  concave  sinus  at  base,  which 
is  toothless.  The  lvs.  much  resemble  P.  acuminata 
but  arc  broader  and  less  cuneatc  at  the  base,  and  in  the 
latter  species  the  petioles  are  terete."  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  P.  Besseyana,  Dode,  is  P.  angulata,  Ait. 

12.  Sargentii,  Dode  {P.  deltoldes  var.  occidentalis, 
Hydb.  P.  occidentalis,  Brit.   P.  monilifera  var. 
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v»r.  monilifera,  xhowinj  the  spreading 


dentalis,  Henry).  Great  Plains  Cottonwood.  Lvs. 
usually  smaller  and  with  relatively  longer  abrupt 
acumination,  broader  at  base  and  with  fewer  rather 
coarser  teeth:  young  branches  light  yellow,  shining: 
buds  often  pubescent:  pedicels  shorter  tlian  the  cans. 
The  Great  Plains  or  xerophytic  form,  Neb.  to  Dak., 
Sask.,  Alberta  and  to  New  Mex.;  frequent  along 
stream-beds.  S.T.S.  2:583.— Doubtfully  specifically 
separable  from  P.  deltoides. 

ia)  P.  Andr  ewsii,  Surg.  (/*.  arumiruitn  X  P.  SarQcntii).  Rawed 
by  E.  H.  Andrews,  Colo.,  1  'rum  a  rutting  taken  from  a  wild  tree:  Iva. 
oblong-ovate,  gradually  or  abruptly  Ions-pointed  and  acuminate, 
rounded  or  occasionally  abruptly  cuncate  at  the  broad  baae,  finely 
serrate  except  at  apex,  thin,  bright  green  and  shining  above  and 
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rather  paler  below  ;  petiole  Dearly  terete:  branchlets  light  orangc- 
brown:  winter-buda  acuminate,  resinous. 

13.  angulata,  Ait.  Hybrid  Carolina  Poplar. 
Fig.  3138.  For  more  than  a  century  considered  to  be  a 
native  tree  in  the  8.,  although  by  most,  botanists  not 
clearly  separated  from  /'.  drltouiex,  hut  Ai ton's  original 
specimens  are  interpreted  by  Henry  to  represent  a 
hybrid  of  P.  dtlloiiLs  and  P.  nigra  var.  lypica;  similar 
forms  are  known  in  Europe  and  are  planted  in  this 
country:  known  in  both  sexes:  strong-growing  tree 
with  mostly  prominently  ridged  or  angled  branchlets: 
lvs.  triangular-ovate,  always  longer  than  broad,  at  the 
base  truncate  or  more  or  less  cordate,  at  the  apex  acute 
or  short-acuminate,  at  maturity  glabrous  and  firm  in 
texture  but  slightly  pubescent  when  young,  glands  2-6 
at  base  of  blade  or  on  apex  of  petiole,  the  margin  except 
at  apex  with  narrow  trtinslucent  border,  erenate-glandil- 
lar  and  ciliate  with  the  teeth  close  together;  petiole 
flattened:  catkins  2-3  in.  long,  with  small  cucullate  or 
concave-dentate  (not  filiform-lobed)  scales;  stamens 
30-40.  Henry  suggested  that  the  floral  characters  (as 
seen  in  Aiton  s  type)  may  \*<  a  mutation  under  Euro- 
pean conditions,  inasmuch  as  catkins  with  the  scales 
of  the  species  described  by  Aiton  appear  not  to  have 


of  the  species  described  by  Alton  appear  not  to  have 
been  identified  from  the  wild  in  N.  Amer.,  but  later  he 
has  proposed  the  hypothesis  of  the  hybrid  origin  and 
this  seems  to  go  far  toward  clearing  up  the  difficulties 
of  this  perplexing  group.  The  tree  is  still  recognized 
as  cult,  in  England  and  France,  where.it  was  known  as 
early  as  1750.  In  general,  the  longcr-than-broad  lvs. 
which  are  merely  acute  or  short-acuminate  rather  than 
long-acuminate,' and  with  deeply  cordate  or  truncate 
base,  distinguish  this  form.  It  is  a  loose  open  grower, 
with  nothing  of  the  strict  narrow  shape  of  the  common 
Carolina  |>oplar  of  the  streets,  which  is  probably  P. 
Eugenei.  It  is  hardy  in  N.  \.  How  extensively  P. 
angulata  occurs  as  a  planted  tree  in  N.  Amer.  should 
be  made  a  subject  of  inquiry. 

14.  Eugenei,  Simon-Louis.  Eugene  Poplar.  Figs. 
3139-3141,  but  known  apparently  to  horticulturists 
as  Carolina  poplar:  strict-growing  strong  staminate 
tree  mostly  with  a  markedly  excurrent  trunk  (st.  or 
l>ole  continuing  through  the  ton  or  head)  and  with 
many  strongly  ascending  branches,  making  the  top 
narrow  and  almost  columnar  or  pyramidal  and  densely 
foliaged,  but  with  more  or  less  hanging  small  spray  on 
the  under  side  or  bottom  of  the  head,  the  tree  shedding 
its  branchlets  or  little  twigs  freely:  lvs.  mostly  triangu- 
lar-ovate (broadest  below  the  middle)  and  long-acumi- 
nate-pointed, truncate  or  slightly  cuneate-truncatc  at 
base,  erenate-serrate  with  close  mostly  incurved  teeth, 
petioles  flattened:  autumn  buds  long,  only  slightly 
viscid,  those  in  the  upper  axils  slender  and  often 
curved-pointed. — This  interesting  and  valuable  rapid- 
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growing  poplar  was  found  in  1832  an  a  chance  seedling 
in  the  Simon-Iannis  nursery,  near  Mctx,  France;  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  hybrid  between  Lombardy  poplar  (male) 
and  P.  rrgrnrrata  (female)  and  it  has  the  marks  of  the 
two.  It  is  now  one  of  the  horticultural  poplars  and  is 
often  confounded  with  the  native  cot  ton  wood.  Henry 
writes  that  the  original  tree  is,  in  his  opinion,  '•the 


3137.  Eastern  Cottonwood,  Populus  deltoidea  v 
— The  Lafayette  tree  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  named  for  < 
•tie,  and  one  of  the  largest  trees  in  the  itate. 


Lafay- 
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most  wonderful  tree  in  Europe  in  point  of  vigor,  as  it 
measured  in  1913,  when  81  years  old,  no  less  than  150 
ft.  in  height  and  25  ft.  in  girth  at  5  ft.  alxivc  the 
ground,  and  appears  to  lx>  still  growing  rapidly.  An- 
other tree,  a  cutting  of  the  last,  planted  in  1870,  was 
140  ft.  high  by  15  ft,  in  girth."  Some  of  the  tall  Caro- 
lina poplars  planted  in  the  eastern  parts  appear  to  be 
P.  Eugenei.  or  a  very  similar  hybrid. 

In  thia  account,  the  poplars  of  thin  group  in  E.  N.  Amer.  feast 
of  the  Mississippi )  arc  assumed  to  be  of  n  single  specie*,  P.  dtUoidtt, 
and  what  haa  been  thought  to  be  /■*.  anifulatis  of  the  soutnrrn  state* 
is  taken  an  the  tvpc  of  the  specie*,  ami  the  true  P.  ungulala  is  eonsid- 
.ered  to  be  a  hybrid  that  Lb  more  or  less  planted.  Whether  other 
aperies  are  involved  i»  to  be  determined  by  much  further  study  of 
the  unquestioned  native  forma.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  there  are 
unrecognised  natural  hyorida.  Tidcstrom  considers  that  there  are 
3  apecins  in  Maryland,  P.  nryinwna,  J',  dtltouit*.  and  /*,  anautata 
(Knodura,  ivi  2U*,  1014).  The  If. -forms  in  cult,  are  very  confining 
if  one  desires  to  find  separable  types  without  numlwrleaa  inter- 
mediate*. Taken  in  a  broader  sense,  /'.  dtltvulrn  may  be  considered 
to  range  through  the  country  east  of  the  Itoeky  Mta..  being  repre- 
sented in  the  S.  by  the  tvpc  form. and  in  the  W.  by  var.  oecxdmtaiim 
(P.  Suramin  In  a  still  wider  sense.  /'.  Frrmonlu  and  P.  Wit- 
fixrnu  may  be  regarded  as  geographical  forms. 

Very'  recently,  A.  Henry  has  distinguished  3  forms  of  the  eastern 
cottonwool),  and  has  taken  up  the  name  /'.  dritoidra  although  not 
certain  as  to  the  original  application  of  it.  The  3  (onus  arc:  (1)  P. 
drlloidra  var.  monUtfmx,  Henry  IV.  monihftm.  Ait.),  the  form 
of  the  northeastern  country"  'vs.  deltoid-ovate,  about  :t  in.  long 
and  wide,  abruptly  contracted  into  a  long  non-scrrami  ar*  »,  the 
base  wide  and  .hollowly  cordate,  bearing  2  glnmls  at  the  junction 
with  the  petiole  in  front,  the  margin  densely  ciliate,  both  surface* 
and  petiole  glabrous  eieept  for  a  few  evanescent  hairs  on  midrib 
and  main  nerves.  C5.C.  III.  J»:4  (tree  in  winter).  (2)  P.  d,Uv,dra 
var.  othdtntallt,  Itydb.  <!*c*  P.  San/entii.  No.  12).  (•)  P.  drl- 
tnidra  var.  iHir*ounrn#i*,  Henry'  ' 
Henry).  Lvs.  similar  in  shape  ti 
larger,  being  o  or  ti  in.  wide  and  In 
pubescent  with  some  of  the  nulie* 

The  botanical  names  of  thew  native  poplars  are  ronfuacd.  If  it 
is  assumed  that  there  is  only  one  species  in  this  group,  then  we 
may  apply  to  it  the  name  /'.  dellmdm,  modified  from  Marshall, 
l"Hi,  or  P.  ainadtnnt.  Moench.  l"vr>:  but  the  descriptions  under 
these  name*  are  not  sufficient  to  designate  the  species  if  we  under- 
take to  define  them  clossly.  /*.  rtruiniona,  Foug..  and  /'.  rorofia- 
mm,  Moench.  are  undeterminable  from  the  descriptions.  There  ie 
every  probability  that  Marshall  in  his  "Arhustum  Ameriranum" 
11785)  meant  to  designate  the  Carolina  poplar  by  his  P.  diltind* 


P.  anaulata  var. 

those  of  var.  mmilifrra  but 
g.  Injlh  surfaces  and  the  petiole 
nice  remaining  in  summer,  the 
in  G 
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(which  ha*  recently  been  taken  up  by  liolaniata  under  the  forms 
tUllauUa  and  dtltmdtt).  Kuch.  in  his  Dendrologie.  however,  sug- 
gests P.  grwuiultntala  a*  the  aperies  meant  by  MsMha.ll.  but  the 
range  of  this  specie*  forbids.  The  full  account  in  Marshall  is  a* 


Henry.  If  />.  dtltmdtt  is  itself  taken  to  bp 
all  these  synonyms  must  now  br  ranged 
aa  they  may  apply  to  the  plant  in  question 


l  deltoid.'.    Whitr  1 
or  Volhm  Trrr  nf 
Caraltni 
"iBartram's  Catalogue*. 
"Thin  becomes  n  tall  tree,  with  a  large  erect  trunk,  covered  with 
a  white,  smoothish  bark,  resembling  that  of  the  Aspen  tree.  The 
leaver  are  large,  generally  nearly  tri- 
angular, tootnod  or  indented  with  sharp 
Mp  eerraturee,  of  a  shining  full 
per  surface,  but  sonic- 
'  uao'  underneath; 
ulender  footstalks. 


lighter    or  In 
upon  long 

ally  rest  lew  or  in  motion. 
The  tinilicr  ia  white,  firm, 
and  rlostic.  principally  used 
for  ftrftft  railti  It  grown  na- 
turally upon  rich  low  lands, 
on  the  banks  of  large  rivers 
in  Carolina  and  Florida." 


Leaves  of  one  of  the  tail, 
narrow  Carolina  poplars,  presum- 
ing dricritfton  under' Wo"  14 


I'lie  first  undisputed  binomials,  reinforced  by  specimens,  appear 
to  be  tho*.  nl  Alton.  17S11,  /'.  mnntli/tra  and  /'.  annulaia.  It  ia 
unfortunate  thai  Marshall's  P.  drllmdr  has  been  revived  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  demand  fnr  priority:  it  in  not  Ijitin:  it  may  lie  rendered 
either  in  I  he  form  Htltouic*  or  deltmdrtt,  thereby  introducing  nin- 
fusion:  the  only  way  of  determining  what  plant  he  had  in  mind  ia 
by  habitat  arid  range.-  -"rich  lowlands"  "in  Carolina  and  Florida." 
As  we  now  define  the  poplars  of  Carolina  and  Florida  there  is  only 
one  s|n-ctr~,  but  it  la  not  unlikely  that  others  will  be  sepa- 
rated. Marshall's  name,  as  the  other  very  enrly  names,  should  he 
disregarded  and  Aiton's  /'.  monili/rra  taken  as  the  starting-point. 
The  name  /'.  muni",...  has  been  variously  applied  by  succeeding 
authors;  it  is  probably  a  female  hybrid;  at  least  some  of  the  stuck 
once  grown  in  N.  Anier.  under  this  name  was  /'.  dtllmdrt:  the 
name  should  lie  discarded.  /*.  rirginianti,  Foug,,  I7M),  is  fairly 
well  defined  by  Castighoiii  (Viaggio  Negli  Siati  I  ni  ,  ,  .  pub  at 
Milsno,  17K01,  and  appears  to  be <hc  aperies  name,!  /•.  mmiliftra 
by  Aiton,  17M»,  but  to  take  up  the  name  would  contribute  nothing 
to  clarity. 

The  Carolina  poplar  was  enrly  planted,  in  this  country.  It  was 
apparently  known  to  John  Bartram.  It  is  mentioned  by  M'Mahon 
in  his  Gardener  s  Calendar."  lstltl.  It  is  listed  in  the  e»tal..gue 
of  William  Booth,  of  Baltimore.  1M0;  also  by  William  Prince  of 
Flushing.  l.ong  laland.  in  1*2.1.  1825.  IHM.  by  Undrcth.  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  1K2X.  What  form  of  poplar  all  theer  early  planters  had 
it  not  now  to  be  determined.  To  what  extent  the  hybrid  Carotins 
poplar  (P.  artt/iilala)  is  now  planted  in  this  country  is  unknown  to 
the  writer.  It  ia  apparent  that  European  hybrid  poplars  are  useful 
here  and  they  have  been  intro.  from  time  to  tirm  .  The  prevailing 
"Carolina  poplar"  of  present  planting  in  the  northrtietcrn  state*  is 
probably  X'u«cnci,  but  others  uuiy  fx'  invnlv.il.  The  binomials 
that  have  been  applied  more  ur  l.ws  l<*»*ely  or  erroneously  tn  the 
/'.  anvuiata  group  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  a  species  of  the  S.  I'. 
8.  are  as  follows:  P.  nnvulAm.  P.  **icr.,pA  rfLi.  P.  •UUiAdra  var. 
ontrutl/o,  /*.  rnrolina,  P.  curu/i.ii.lna.  and  /'.  eoraWWa,  Hort.; 
P.  d.ltuid.M  var.  mrofmrnsu.  Halley;  P.  <"  " 


Supposed  or  accepted  hybrids  in  the  black  poplar  group  (/». 
jra-JrUiji.lm-aniruiiiia)  are  recognised  as  follows  iunly  two  or 
Uiree  of  which  are  likely  to  be  found  in  this  country  unletj  in 


two  or 

J  likely  to  be  found  in  this  country  u 

I  collections  I 

(•.IP.  serotina,  Hartig  {P.  Ktltttito.  Poed.  IMgWa  var. 
MrAtsM,  Koehnej.  Bla.  g  Italian  Poplar.  Swiss  Pori^n  in 
France.  A  valualile  Umtier  tree:  very'  strong 
staininate  tree  with  a  broad  head  and  wnic- 
spreading  but  ascending  brunches  and  regularly 
furrowed  bark:  buds  brownish  and  viscid:  Ivs. 
aptiearing  very  late  ; hence  the  name  /*.  «to(i/i.i*. 
reddish  tinged  and  glabrous,  larger  than  those 
of  P.  Eua-f".  ovate-deltoid  with  broad  truncate 
base  ana  short  cuspidate  or  acuminate  apex, 
with  feu-  eremite  serrations  rather  far  apart  and 
toward  the  base  of  the  blade,  the  glands  1,  2  or 
0,  near  the  apex  of  the  reddish  petiole:  young 
plants  and  vigorous  growths  with  ridged  shoots, 
and  Ivs.  5-0  in.  or  more  long.  O.C  III.  50:47.— 
A  very  old  hybrid,  having  been  deacribed  by 
Duhamcl  in  1755,  P.  deltoid**  var.  mtmilifrra  is 
probably  one  of  the  parents,  and  /'.  nigra  rar. 
Ivjnra  the  other.  Very  likely  one  of  the  planted 
poplars  in  this  country  and  apparently  some- 
times passing  aa  P.  tUiioidts. 

<b\  P.  marilandica,  Bnse  (P.  riiryton,  Dodcl. 
Pistillate  tree  that  originated  early  in  the  10th 
century"  buds  small  and  viscid:  Ivs.  'resembling 
those  of  /'.  niTro  4x3  in.,  rhomboid,  cunentc  at 
base,  tapering  above  into  a  long-acuminate  apex, 
glabrous,  erenate-*errate  with  incurved  teeth,  the 
margins  with  minute  scattered  hairs.  Apprars  to 
be  a  hybrid  of  /'.  dtUmdca  var.  *i<m,,./rr,i  ami  /'. 
mirra, 

<c  \  P.  Henrrans,  I>ode.  Of  unknown  origin: 
of  branching  open  habit  similar  to  that  of  P, 
drUoid,.  var.  moniUfrra:  a  staminate  tree,  with 
Ivs.  cuneatc  at  broad  base:  "of  no  particular  vigor,' 
known.  O.  111.  50:. In. 

(<f)  P.  roboata,  Srhneid.  Probably  the  issue  of  P.  anvnUla  v  /*. 
jJnnlirrmnt:  of  narrow  columnar  habit  but  short  branch. -s  much 
more  divaricate  than  in  the  Iximbardy,  of  very  rapid  growth:  twigs 
hairy:  staminate,  O-C.  III.  56:66. 

frl  P.  regenerlta,  Sehneid.  (P.  F.umtyptu,,  Hort.).  Pistillate 
tree  like  nrrotina  in  twiga  and  foliage  but  Ivs.  opening  2  weeks 
or  more  earlier,  of  narrow  outline  ami  bearing  pistillate  fta. :  cat- 
kins similar  to  those  of  /'.  swiiamfina,  but  with  usually  only  2 
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CT>  P.  Uirdii,  Henry  (probably  P.  niffra  var.  bttulifiiiia  and 
P.  trrntina).  Tall  pistillate  tree  with  pubescent  branchlets,  descrilied 
by  Henry  as  follows:  Bark  similar  to  thst  of  /'.  «reo»ino-  young 
branchlets  with  minute  pubescence,  glabrous  and  yellowish  brown 
the  second  year:  buds  small,  viscid:  Ivs.  about  12  '.j  in.  wide  and  long, 
truncate,  rounded  or  cuneate  at  base,  with  a  short  non-serrated, 
acuminate  or  cuspidate  apex,  crenatc  -  serrate,  teeth  incurved- 
ciliate  till  late  summer;  glands  minute,  olten  absent:  petiole  red- 
dish with  minute  pubescence:  pistillate  catkins  2-2,4  in.,  glabrous; 
pedicels  short,  ovary  globose,  in  a  cup-shaped  oblique  entire  disk 
with  2.  rarely  3,  dilated  spreading  stigmas:  fruiting  catkins  4  in.; 
caps.  2  -  v  a  1  v  e  d . 
(l.C.  III.  56:67. 

Ig  I  P.  ceneroaa, 
Henry.  Intermedi- 
ate between  the 
parents  (/'.  oasu- 
lata,  pistillate,  ami 

trxckocarjn )  in 
width  and  color  of 
Ivs..  the  under  sur- 
face pole  gray;  re- 
sembles ■f.W-t't 
in  having  coarsely 
serrate  often  cor- 
d  a  t  e  translucent- 
bordered  Ivs. ,  but 
/*.  fncAocnrpa  in 
bearing  rounded 
petioles.  A  plant  of 
''astounding  vigor," 
issued  from  a  cross 
made  at  Kew  in 
March.  I!H2.  G.C. 
III.  56:258.  259. 
See  also  Henry, 
Trans  Roy.  Scott. 
Arbor,  Sue.  30.  p. 
25.  fig.  10:  ami 
Joum.  l>ept.  Agrtr., 
Ireland,  15:44. — A 
tree  of  uiurh  prom- 
ise. It  originated 
from  hand-pollina- 
tion, P.  trifhocarpa 
furnishing  the  pol- 
len, four  seedlings 
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IV.  Heavy  or  Large-leaved  Poplars  or  Cotton- 
woods.  Lvs.  large  and  broad,  rounded  or  cordate 
rather  than  truncate  at  bane,  not  lobed,  the  petiole 
cylindrical  or  channelled,  not  flat,  more  or  less 
pubescent  but  becoming  mostly  glabrous  at  leant 
above:  terminal  buds  medium  to  large  size,  more  or 
law  glutinous  but  scarcely  balsamic:  trees,  mostly  of 
good  size. 

15.  Usiocarpa,  Oliver  {/'.  Fdrgesii,  Franch.).  Tree, 
50-60  ft.,  with  angular  stout  more  or  less  pubescent 
young  shoot*  and  large  viseid  buds:  lvs.  very  large 
(often  1()-14  in.  long  and  8-9  in.  wide),  ovate  or  broad- 
oblong,  acute  or  short-acuminate,  evenly  glandular- 


,  evenly  . 
red-veined,  deeply  cordate  at  base  and 
ire  or  lean  tomentose  beneath  but  becom- 
ing glabrous  above;  petiole  nearly  cylindrical,  red;  stip- 
ules oblong-lanceolate:  catkins  4-6  in.  long  or  longer  in 
fruit,  the  polygamous  fis.  short-pedicelled ;  bracts  ovate 
or  oliovate,  finely  laciniatc;  stamens  23  or  more  in  the 
male  fls.  and  3-6  in  the  hermaphrodite  fls. :  cape,  ovoid 
and  densely  woolly,  to  J£in.  long.  China,  common  at 
4.000-6,000  ft.  B.M.  8625.  R.H.  1911,  p.  565.  R.B. 
35,  p.  312.  CM.  51:763.— P.  Wflsonii,  Schneid.,  is  a 
rare  tree  in  \V.  China,  with  a  pyramidal  or  columnar  head 
of  short  spreading  branches  and  strikingly  handsome 
dark  bluish  green  paper-like  broad-ovate  or  roundish 
or  broadly  ovate-oblong  more  or  less  cordate-based  and 
obtuse  Ivs.  which  are  less  deeply  cordate  than  those  of 
P.  lasiocarpa,  and  less  broadly  oblong;  it  in  also  distin- 
guished by  its  habit,  the  glabrous  and  purple  rather 
than  tomentose  and  yellowish  brnnchlets,  and  the  Ivs. 
bluish  pnvn  utxive  and  rather  whitish  gray  beneath. 

16.  hctrrophylla,  Linn.  Swamp  or  Black  Cotton- 
wood. Downy  Poplar.  A  swamp  species  of  irregular 
branching  habit,  only  rarely  planted,  reaching  80  ft. 
and  diam.  of  trunk  of  3  ft.:  Ivs.  densely  tomentose 
when  young,  but  becoming  glabrous  with  age  or 
remaining  floecose  beneath,  4-7  in.  long,  broad-ovate  in 
outline,  obtuse  or  somewhat  acute  at  apex,  more  or  less 


truncate  or  subcordate  or  rounded  at  base,  serrate,  the 
petiole  terete  and  tomentose  or  nearly  glabrous:  stami- 
nate  catkins  stout  but  rather  short,  stamens  12-20 
and  scales  filiform-lol>ed;  pistillate  catkins  slender  but 
rather  short,  liecoming  erect  or  spreading:  caps,  ovoid- 
acute,  on  slender  pedicels.  Conn,  to  (la..  La.,  Ark.  and 
8.  Mo.;  near  the  coast  in  the  northern  states.  S.S. 
9:489. 


tot  clearly 
4-angled, 
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V.  Balsam  Poplars.  Tacamauac.  Lvs.  not  lobed, 
varying  from  broad-ovate  to  narrower;  mature  lvs. 
whitish  but  not  cotlony-tomentose  beneath,  not  clearly 
translucnU-edged;  petioles  cylindrical  or  ' 
mostly  grooved  on  upper  side:  terminal 
to  very  large,  very  viscid  and  balsamic 
frt4yi$tfif  la  rtjt  t  ft  t  s  • 

a.  BranchUts  terete,  without  projecting  ridges  or  ribs 
{except  sometimes  on  strong  young  shoots). 
B.  Petioles  and  branchlets  mostly  glabrous. 

17.  balsamifera,  Linn.  Balsam  Poplab.  Taca- 
mauac. Figs.  3142,  3143.  Tall  upright  tree,  with  a  nar- 
row top  and  glabrous  twigs:  lvs.  thick  and  firm,  erect, 
whitened  beneath,  usually  smaller  than  in 
most  iwplars  of  this  group,  glabrous  ex- 
cept that  petioles  are  slightly  pubescent, 
ovate-lanceolate  or  oval,  tapering  toward 
the  top  and  obtuse  or  narrowly  rounded 
at  base,  finely  and  obtusely  toothed:  cat- 
kins drooping,  slender  but  rather  densely 
fld.,  appearing  in  very  early  spring;  ovary 
2-carpelled:  caps,  pedicelled.  Mackenzie 
Kiver  to  Newfoundland  and  to  Brit.  Col., 
southward  in  the  northern  tier  of  states; 
not  in  Asia.  S.S.  9:490.  Var.  Mlchatlxii, 
Ilenry  (P.  Michaiirii,  Dode.  P.  cdndi- 
cans,  Amer.  Auth.  in  part,  not  Ait.),  is  a 
form  with  slightly  cordate  or  rounded- 
based  ovate  lvs.  and  slightly  pubescent  on 
petioles,  veins  beneath  and  twigs.  G.C. 
III.  59:230  — The  native  P.  balsamifera 
is  sometimes  seen  about  farm  buildings 
and  roadsides,  where  it  makes  a  durable 
and  interesting  tree.  The  dull  whiteness 
of  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  affords  a 
pleasant  variety  and  contrast  in  its  foli- 
age, and  the  fragrance  of  the  resinous 
buds  in  spring  is  agreeable  to  most  per- 
sons. It  is  a  desirable  tree  for  occasional 
planting,  but,  like  the  Lomhardy,  it  gen- 
erally appears  to  best  advantage  when 
placed  amongst  other  trees.  It  is  a  hardier 
tree  than  the  Ixunhardy,  and  does  not  run 
quickly  to  such  extravagant  heights.  In 
cult.,  it  seems  to  present  a  variety  of 
forms  or  else  enters  into  a  number  of 
hybrids.  The  true  P.  balsamifera  is  said 
to  be  rare  in  cult,  in  Cent.  Eu.,  and  only 
in  the  male  sex. 

In  Mont,  and  Idaho  is  a  balsam  poplar 
with  sessile  3-carpelled  caps.,  as  in  P.  Iri~ 
chocarpa,  although  differing  in  other  fr. 
characters  from  that  species:  lvs.  usually 
broader  than  in  P.  balsamifera  and  often 
sul>eordate,  glabrous.  This  form  Rydlnrg 
considers  to  be  P.  hastata,  Dode. 

In  the  Himalayan  region,  P.  ciliata.  Wall.,  belongs  to 
this  group,  but  it  is  probably  not  in  cult,  in  this  country: 
lvs.  ovate  or  ovate-cordate,  acuminate,  glabrous  except 
for  the  gland-eiliate  unequal  teeth,  the  base  3-ncrved: 
a  large  tree,  with  lvs.  3-7  in.  long. 

18.  fortissima,  Nels.  &  Macbr.  (P.  angustifolia, 
James,  not  Weinm.  P.  balsamifera  var.  angustifolia, 
Wats).  Fig.  3144.  Narrow-leaved  Cottonwood. 
Small  pyramidal  or  conical  tree  (reaching  60  ft.  in  the 
wild),  with  slender  twigs  nnd  small  buds,  and  soft  clear 
green  foliage:  bark  rough-furrowed:  lvs.  small  for  the 
genus,  laiwcolatc  or  ovate-lanceolate,  short-stalked, 
green  on  l>oth  surface*,  finely  and  evenly  serrate: 
catkins  short,  densely  fld.:  ovary  somewhat  2-lol>ed. 
Interior  region  from  Assinihoia  to  Neb.  and  Am.,  and 
westward;  common  along  mountain  streams  at  middle 
altitudes  in  the  Rocky  Mts.  S.S.  9:492.— Common 
street  tree  in  parts  of  the  W.  and  sometimes  planted  in 
the  K.  for  ornament. 
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19.  acuminata,    Rydb.    (P.    coloradenais,  Dode). 
Smooth-barked  Cottonwood.    Tree  slender,  with 
smoother   and   lighter  -  colored 
bark  than  in  P.  fortissimo:  lvs. 
long-pet  ioled,  rhomboid-lanceo- 
late, acuminate,  serrate  only  at 
the  middle:    pistillate  catkin* 
slender.    Eastern   slopes  of 
Rocky  Mts. — A  well-shaped  and 
attractive  tree  in  cult.,  the  lvs. 
long-acuminate  and  somewhat 
drooping.  P. 
Tweedyi.Brit., 
is  allied  to  this 
Bpecies  and 
perhaps  a 
variant  of  it, 
with  mature 
lvs.  broadly 
ovate  or 
of  them 


Popolui  Lind- 
leyuu  above, 
angled 
.  And  P. 

fo 

low.  (XM) 


cordate  at 
base.  Wyo. 

BB.  Petioles  and  branehlrts  mostly 
pubescent  {beaming  glabrate 
at  full  maturity). 

20.  cindicans,  Ait.  (P.  Taea- 
mahaca.  Mill.  P.  ontariinsis, 
Desf.  P.  baltamffera  var.  cAndi- 
cans,  Gray.  P.  macrophylla, 
Hort.).  Baiai  or  Gilead.  On- 
tario Poplar.  Strong-growing 
spreading  pistillate  tree,  much 
planted  in  Ku.  as  "the  balsam 
poplar"  and  esteemed  for  its 
vigor  and  hardiness  and  the 
resinous  fragrance  of  its  large 
buds  in  springtime:  lvs.  broad  and 
heart-shaped,  very  hairy  (as  art!  also  the  twigs),  the  lf.- 
stalk  usually  bain*  and  somewhat  flattened.  G.C.  III. 
59:230.  Apparently  a  hybrid,  the  origin  of  which  is  in 
doubt;  the  native  tree  usually  confused  with  this  is  P. 
balsamifera  var.  Miehauxii,  and  sometimes  also  the  sup- 
posed hybrid.  P.  Jackii. — Said  to  be  sometimes  grown 
under  the  names  of  P.  suaveolens  and  P.  balsamifera. 
It  is  very  different  from  the  balsam  poplar  in  method 
of  growth,  as  it  has  none  of  the  pyramidal  or  spire- 
like  tendency  of  that  species,  but  usually  make*  a 
broad  and  irregularly  spreading  top.  The  Balm  of 
Gilead  makes  a  good  street  tree,  and  is  perhaps  the 
best  of  the  older  poplars  for  shade,  but  it  is  not 
known  how  extensively  it  is  plnnted  in  N.  Amor.;  it 
is  probably  of  European  origin.  Well-Brown  trees  of 
the  form  passing  under  this  name  in  the  U.  S.  have 
the  darkest  and  richest  foliage  of  anv  common  poplar, 
and  this  character  mnkes  the  tree  valuable  in  heavy 
groups  about  the  borders  of  a  place.  The  top  is  liable 
to  become  open  and  broken  with  age,  however,  and  the 
tree  often  sprouts  profusely.  It  is  not  well  adapted 
to  smoky  and  dusty  locations,  as  it  soon  becomes 
grimy. 

21.  Jlckii,  Sarg.  (P.  BaiUydna,  Henry).  Fig.  3145. 
A  supposed  hybrid  of  P.  dtiloides  var.  monilifira  and 
P.  balsamifera,  found  as  if  native  in  Mich,  and  Que.: 
intermediate  between  the  two  parents,  with  terete  *la- 
brous  twigs:  lvs.  large,  broad-ovate,  cordate  at  base, 
biglandular.  slender-acuminate,  the  margin  with  scat- 


the 


rugianuuiar,  slender-acuminate,  the  margin  with 
tered  deciduous  hairs  and  a  translucent  border, 
under  surface  pale  but  scarcely  whitish,  the 
channeled  but  not  compressed,  4-angled  in  c 
tion.  G.C.  III.  59:231.— The  buds  are  less  viscid  _ 
those  of  P.  bahamifera,  and  the  leaf-serratures  are  not 
so  sharp.  It  makes  a  broad-headed  branching  tree 
The  range  of  this  tree  is  not  known. 


22.  trfstis,  Fisch.  Small  tree  with  viscid  pubescent 
buds  which  are  often  attended  by  persistent  ovate- 
acuminate  stipules:  lvs.  narrowly  ovate,  4  in.  long  and 
one-half  as  broad,  ciliatc,  acuminate,  subcordate  or 
rounded  at  base.  Cent.  Asia,  Himalaya. 

23.  Maxim  dwiczii,  Henrv.  Japan  Poplar.  Very 
large  tree,  to  100  ft.,  and  3—4  ft.  diam.,  with  densely 
pubescent  pale  brown  branchlets:  lvs.  about  4  in.  long, 
nearly  orbicular,  oval  or  broad-elliptic,  broadest  aUive 
the  middle,  sul>cordate,  cuspidate,  pul>escent  on  rilis 
and  nerves  of  both  surfaces,  whitish  or  slightly  rusty 
beneath,  finely  and  sharply  serrate  and  ciliate:  fruiting 
catkins  7-10  in.  long,  remaining  unopened  on  the  tree 
till  late  summer  or  autumn,  the  caps,  glabrous.  E. 
Sil»cria,  N.  Japan. — Hardy  and  desirable,  making  a 
shapely  head  and  hearing  attractive  foliage.  It  is 
sometimes  confused  with  P.  suaveolens.  Wilson  sneaks 
of  this  tree  as  a  magnificent  poplar,  the  largest  in  east- 
ern Asia,  the  trunk  reaching  5  or  6  meters  in  girth. 

24.  suaveolens,  Fisch.  (P.  balsamifera  vars.  suaveolens 
and  intermedia.  Loud.).  A  comparatively  slow-grow- 
ing tree  of  close,  upright  habit:  young  branches 
slightly  pubescent  above  nodes:  lvs.  very  thick  and 
hard,  finely  serrate,  oval  to  ovate  and  ovate-lanceolate 
in  outline,  and  prominently  whitened  beneath,  com- 
monly rather  small  for  this  group,  the  margin  ciliate, 
and  finely  crenate-serrate :  twigs  hard  and  cylin- 
drical. Siberia,  Mongolia,  China. — It  is  considered  to 
lie  a  valuable  tree  for  hot  and  dry  interior  climates; 
and  it  also  has  distinct  merit  for  ornamental  planting. 
It  eventually  becomes  a  large  tree.  The  Populus 
lauri folia  and  P.  sibirica  pyramidalis  of  some  Ameri- 
can nurserymen  are  apparently  variations  of  this 
tvpe.  P.  Przewdl&kii,  Maxim.,  is  probably  a  form  of 
this  with  glabrous  branchlets  and  petioles.  P.  szech- 
uanica,  Schneid.,  a  common  tree  in  forests  of  Province 
Szechuan,  W.  China,  growing 
to  a  large  size:  in  habit  and 
general  appearance  resembles 
r.  xuairolens  but  the  branches 
are  more  massive  and  the 
branchlets  stouter:  lvs. 
very  large  even  on  old 
trees,  on  suckers  or 
very  stronR  shoots  usu- 
ally ovate  -  elongated 
and  the  base 
either  slightly  or 
distinctly  cor- 
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date  or  rounded  and  shandy  glandular-crcnate-denlatc, 
on  the  old  branch?*  broad-ovate  or  ovate-orbicular  with 
rounded  or  more  or  lcs*t  cordate  base  and  the  niacin 
more  or  less  distinctly  glandular-dentate.  Growing  at 
the  Arnold  Arboretum  jjuuMhe  Rochester  park*. 

insuflieiently  understood. 


3146.  Leaves  of  Populus  laurUotia 
■  illustrated  in  tedebotu't 


aa.  BranchleU  prevailingly  with  projecting  narrow  i 

25.  Uurifdlia,  Ledeb.  (P.  balsamifera  var.  laurxfbho, 
Wcsm.).  Fi|t.  :«l-k>.  Tall  tree  with  gray-brown  bark 
and  smooth  angled  twigs:  lvs.  ovate  to  ovate-oblong  to 
ovate-lanceolate  or  even  narrower,  acuminate,  some- 
times undulate,  rounded  at  base,  finely  toothed  and 
somewhat  ciliate,  green  above,  more  or  hits  pubescent 
on  midrib  at  maturity,  whitish  beneath :  stamens  20-HO; 
pistils  sessile,  2-valved;  st animate  catkins  about  3  in. 
long,  pistillate  4-5  in.  Siberia. 

26.  Lindleyina,  Carr.  (P.  lawrifdlia  var.  viminalis, 
Dipp.).  Fig.  3144.  Lvs.  mostly  willow-like,  long-elliptic, 
distinctly  acuminate,  or  oval-elliptic  on  the  older  shoots, 
roundish  at  base,  with  pubeocent  petioles,  fls.  and  fr. 
Perhaps  a  horticultural  group,  to  which  are  probably  to 
lie  referred  the  garden  names  P.  crispa  (with  more  or 
less  crisped  or  crinkled  margins),  P.  Dtulleyi  and  P. 
saiicifolia.  As  seen  in  cult,  in  this  country  (and  very 
infrequent)  it  is  a  small  or  medium-sized  tree,  of  slen- 
der growth  and  with  a  somewhat  weeping  habit  when 
old.  It  is  very  like  the  native  Populus  fortissimo,  but 
is  readily  distinguished  by  its  angled  or  furrowed  sts.. 
and  less  tapering  and  crisjied  lvs.  which  are  conspicu- 
ously finely  reticulated  and  whitened  beneath.  The 
color  of  its  foliage  is  grayish  green,  and  in  this  respect 
it  affords  a  contrast  to  the  native  species.  P.  fortissimo 
seems  to  lie  rather  the  U  tter  tree  of  the  two,  although 
/'.  Lindleyana  has  a  more  striking  appearance.  The 
botanical  status  of  these  trees  is  not  clearly  defined. 
By  some,  P.  Lindleyana  \*  referred  to  /'.  laurifolia,  but 
the  tree  in  cult,  seem*  to  be  distinct. 

27.  Simdnii,  Carr.  [P.  lnurifi,lin  v;-.r.  SimdnU,  Itcgol. 
P.  txtlnomifera  var.  Simbnii,  Wesm.  P.  brct-ifblia, 
Carr.).  A  strong  strict  tree,  not  large,  with  lvs.  differ- 
ing from  those  of  P.  enndicans  in  having  a  rounded 
or  tapering  base  and  much  finer  teeth,  but  otherwise 
they  are  somewhat  alike:  shoots  reddish  brown  and 
sjMjtted,  deeply  grooved,  somwhat  drooping:  lvs.  small, 
mostly  oval  and  tapering  both  ways,  hanging  on  slender 
petioles.  Amoor  \  alley  to  China,  where  it  is  common. 
Ci.W.  15,  p.  240. — Intro,  into  France  about  1S61  by 
M.  K.  Simon,  and  somewhat  planted  in  this  country. 
It  has  been  planted  as  far  north  as  Man.  with  entire 
success.  It  is  a  very  rapid  grower,  and  is  useful  when1 
quick-growing  windbreaks  are  desired.  There  are  fasti- 
giale  and  weeping  forms.  Shape  of  lvs.  variable,  those 
on  vigorous  shoots  Itcing  round-olsivate,  acute-based, 
and  mostly  rounded  at  apex. 

2S.  trichocirpa,  Torr.  A  Grav.  Black  Cottonwood. 
Verv  large  tree,  to  200  ft.  and  trunk  to  8  ft.  diam., 
with  wide  head  or  top  and  upright  branches:  lvs. 


varying  from  narrow-  to  broad-ovate,  truncate  or 
rordate  at  hase,  acute  or  ta|icr-poinled  at  apex, 
finely  serrate,  to  8-10  in.  long,  shining  green  above 
and  rusty  but  becoming  whitish  beneath:  catkins  2-5 
in.  long;  stamens  4lr«i0;  pistillate  catkins  loose-fid.,  in 
fr.  becoming  as  much  as  10  in.  long;  ovary  3-carpelled: 
caps,  nearly  sessile.  Calif,  to  Brit.  Col.  and  Alaska, 
reaching  an  elevation  of  6.000  ft.  S.S.  9:403.  G.K. 
5:281.— Aside  from  the  conifers,  it  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  tree  in  On-,  to  Brit.  Col.  For  P.  hattata,  set- 
No.  17. 

Following  arc  supposed  hybrids  in  the  balsam  poplar  croup: 
(ol  P.  berolioeosis,  Hipp.  ./'.  rer/it.  rr.ru..  Dieek.  P.  pt*v<t»- 
tMlinmifrra.  Kiseb.l.  Columnar  tree  supposed  to  ho  of  hybrid 
origin,  «ith  short  ascending  brunches,  the  growths  densely  pul.es. 
cent  and  Hip  young  ont>  slmbtly  winged  but  often  hecorning  nearly 
or  quite  amonth  ut  maturity:  buds  greenish,  pointed,  viscid:  lvs. 
on  strong  shoots  3—4  in.  Ionic,  ovate  or  ovate-rhombic,  mostly 
rounded  but  sometimes  runcatc  at  base,  contracted  into  a  long 
glandular  acuminate  point,  glabrous  on  both  surfaces,  greenish  nr 
•lightly  whitish  beneath,  the  margin  not  <  iliute  and  with  a  very 
narrow  translucent  edge  visible  under  a  strong  lena,  the  niargma 
usually  regularly  crcnatc-sernitc  nnd  sometime*  with  irregular 
•hnllow  lobes.  Perhaps  n  hybrid  between  Lonibardy  poplar  and  P. 
iiurt/ijia.  The  name  /'.  rcrlirwnsij  «u  applied  to  the  stanunate 
plant 

Whether  the  P.  rrrlinrnnt  grown  iu  X.  Amer.  iFig.  31471  all 
belongs  with  /'.  brroli  'iriMiiu  very  doubtful.  Some  of  it  seems  to 
have  many  of  tbe  characters  of  /'.  .fri/moVs.  As  grown  in  nurseries 
and  collection*  here,  it  is  a  very  rapid*growing  and  hardy  tree,  with 
a  strong  central  leader  and  very  heavy  dense  foliage;  dill.-rs  fmm  /'. 
monili/rra  as  follows:  lvs.  broad-ovate  in  outline,  with  a  rounded  nr 
tapering  base  and  rather  short  point  ut  the  iip.-«:  the  margin  rather 
closely-toothed,  wavy;  lf,-«Ulk  comparatively  short,  only  moderately 
flattcned.  ghindtcs*  at  the  top;  stipules  present  and  conspicuous:  bud 
long;  sh<»ota  slightly  hairy. — The  foliage  on  the  old  wood  or  upon 
atnw'growing  sh.s.ts  is  verv  unlike  that  upon  the  vigorous  branches 
ami  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  balsam  poplar,  being  broadly 
oval,  with  finely  serrate  margins,  and  whitish  beneath.  The  twigs, 
also,  are  cylindriraL  Hut  the  strong  shoots  are  strongly  angled  or 
grooved  and  the  foliage  is  much  like  that  of  the  native  cottonwixsl, 
Put  darker;  and  the  growth  is  more  close  and  erect.  The  sketch  in 
Fig.  31*7  distinguishes  the  lvs.  The  Certiiiensis  poplar  is  it  more 
rugged  tree  than  the  rottonwood.  with  healthier  foliage  in  the  pres- 
ence of  If.-rust.  and  its  wood  »  said  to  be  valuable.  It  has  been 
much  planted  in  the  N.  W"..  and  deserves  to  lie  widely  distributed. 
Its  effect  in  the  landscape  is  considerably  unlike  that  of  the  cotton- 
wood.  Its  lvs.  stand  out  more  horizontally,  while  those  of  the 
ct.ttonwo.si  hung  loosely  and  often  vertirafly  ami  therefore  give 
the  tree-top  a  heavier  look.  The  terminal  spray  of  the  two  is 
particularly  distinguishable  in  this  regard.  Tbe  lvs.  of  Certinensis 

Zon  the  strong,  erect  shoot*  stand  almost  at  right  angles  lo  the 
wt,  and.  at  some  distance,  therefore,  present  only  their  ruffled 
edges  to  the  eye,  producing  a  unique  and  picturesque  effect.  The 
illustration  (Fig.  3147/  represents  a  top  leaf  of  P.  crrttnmn*  aa 
grown  in  this  country,  but  the  name  may  not  be  correctly  placed. 

ft]  P.  W6b«tii,  Schrocd.  (/•.  H'.Wi«*  v,  Ilort.').  Huds  very  viscid: 
lvs.  4-41  in.  long  ami  2  in.  broad,  lanceolate,  with  widest  pan  about 
the  middle,  narrow  but  rounded  at  base,  gradually  turn-ring  towar.l 
the  bluntly  acuminate  apex,  slightly  pubescent,  white  Irencatb, 
ciliate  and  eremite-serrate;  petiole  with  few  scattered 
bran,  hlets  glabrous. 

tr\  P.  Rasumow- 
•  kylua,  Sehrocd. 
It  lids  pointed, 
viscid:  lvs.  on  young 
trees  and  vigorous 
shoots  4x3  in..  0T- 
bieular-ov  ■  t  e. 
rounded  or  sub- 
ror.latc  ut  ba.-c, .  on- 
tracted  above  into  a 
gland-tipp^'cl  acumi- 
nate apex,  very 
nearly  glubruus. 
pale  Ivnesth.  the 
margin  glamiiilar-crenate  and  not  ciliate;  netiole  terete,  grooved 
above:  hranchlets  glabrous,  ridged.  P.  AorVsTn,  as  it  has  been 
grown  in  this  country,  is  either  this  form  or  very  like  it,  but  is  little 
understood. 

'./I  P.  Petrowtkytaa,  Sehroed.  Very  like  /'.  Ilasumotrtkynna,  but 
with  minute  putieseenee  on  branrhlets  aud  petioles,  lvs.  on  vigorous 
shoots  .I  .  I  111  ,  ovate,  eonlate,  the  apel  lutur-aeuri-liuite.  pale 
beneath;  serrations  dcefH-r  than  in  last. 

VI.  Variable-leaved  Poplars.  Lvs.  remarkahly  poly- 
morphaii*  nr  divrrsr  on  the  mnw  plant,  from  very 
narrow  to  ttnnid,  coriaceous  and  reticulata,  the  pctt- 
olt  tnort  or  Uss  cylindrical,  the  /hh/s  tittle  if  at  all 
tnscid:  stamens  ft  w  {attout  a  do:en'>:  cap*.  }»li- 
cellalc,  elongated:  utigmas  .•>'. 

29.  euphratic*.  Oliver  (P.  divtrsifdlia,  Schreuk.  P. 
land  /'.  Uhrinairi&na,  Dod.  i.  Metlium-sired  tree, 
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to  .50  ft.,  attaining  2  ft.  or  more  in  diam.,  with  pubescent 
not  viscid  buds  and  terete  brandies:  lvs.  on  young 
shoots  broad-linear  (3-6  in.  long)  or  oblong,  short- 
stalked,  entire;  on  short  shoot.s  or  older  parts  half  as 
long,  ovate  to  rhombic  to  orbicular  anil  more  or  less 
lobed  or  cut,  at  base  rounded,  cordate  or  euneatc,  the 
stalk  1-2  in.  long:  calkins  loose;  stamens  8-12,  scales 
cut,  and  disk  orbicular;  pistillate  disk  tubular  and  cleft : 
cups,  to  1  -tin.  long.  Egypt  and  Syria  to  Cent.  Asia  and 
China.  Gt.  7,  p.  170. — It  is  the  "willow"  of  the  Children 
of  Israel;  tx'rhaps  planted  within  our  range.  P.  prui- 
ndsa,  Sehrenk,  is  a  related  tree  of  Turkestan  and  S. 
W.  Siberia,  with  bark  on  the  old  trunks  distinctly  and 
deeply  grooved  as  in  ash  and  elm.  whereas  P.  ruphralica 
has  a  shaggy  bark:  lvs.  ovate-elliptic  to  reniform,  never 
lanceolate,  entire.  P.  Denhardtidrum,  Dode,  a  tree 
60-80  ft.  high  in  E.  Trop.  Afr.,  from  sea-level  to  1.500 
ft.  altitude,  differs  from  P.  eu/>liraiica  in 
female  racemes  being  shorter,  perianth 
more  deeply  divided,  ovary  larger,  and 
with  a  very  large  plane  stigma:  petioles 
twisted,  so  "that  the  lvs.  hang  vertically. 
Tree  used  by  the  natives  for  dug-out 
canoes.  L.  H.  B. 

PORANA  (native  name).  Com<oivuldct*. 
Large  twining  annual  herbs  or  shrulw, 
sometimes  grown  for  ornament. 

Leaves  petioled,  ovate,  entire:  infl. 
cymose  or  racemose;  fls.  pun>'e,  steel-blue 
or  white;  sctxils  in  fl.  small,  narrow,  in  fr. 
all  or  3  much  enlarged;  corolla  cam  pan  u- 
late  or  funnel-shaped,  wide-  or  narrow- 
mouthed;  limbo-plaited,  nearly  entire  or 
lol>ed;  ovary  2-eelled,  4-ovuled:  fr.  a 
globose  membranous  oblong  or  obconic 
caps,  indehiscent  or  2-valved. — About  15 
species  from  Trop.  E.  Afr.,  oriental 
tropics  and  N.  Austral.;  1  species  reported 
from  Mex.  The  two  following  species  have 
been  intro.  into  S.  Calif.,  but  are  said  to 
be  hardly  worth  growing.  P.  panicullta, 
Roxbg.  Strong  shrubby  climber  often  30 
ft.  high:  lvs.  5x3  in.,  pubescent  above; 
panicles  terminating  every  branc.hlet  with 
innumerable  fls.;  sepals  in  fl.  linear-oblong; 
corolla  glabrous,  campanulate,  white,  very 
short-lobed:  caps,  globose,  hairy.  India, 
Malaya.  Gn. HI, p. 323.  P.  racemdsa.Jacq. 
f.  An  annual,  forming  dense,  not  loftv  masses:  lvs.  2-3  x 
lHj  in-"  racemes  lax;  bracts  at  the  forks  leafy,  sessile, 
scarious  in  fruit:  sepals  in  fl.  linear-oblong,  puberulous; 
corolla  lolied  nearly  half-way:  caps.  apieulate,  glabrous. 
India.  Called  the  "snow-creeper  '  by  the  English  as  the 
masses  of  white*  fla.  resemble  snow  in  the  jungle. 

F.  Tracy  1 1  ubiiakd. 

PORANTHERA  (Greek,  re  •ferring  to  the  anthers  open- 
ing bv  4  pores).  KuphorbiActa'.  Plants  rarely  grown  in 
greenhouses  as  ornamental  suhshrults.  Heathlike, 
herbaceous  to  somewhat  woody:  lvs.  alternate  or  rarely 
opiiosite,  small,  narrow,  margin  recurved:  fls.  small,  in 
dense,  short -pedunclcd  racemes*  or  heads,  monoecious; 
calyx  imbricate,  petals  present,  at  least  in  the  stami- 
nate  fls.;  anthers  4-ceIlcd,  opening  by  4  pores;  ovules  2 
in  each  cell.  Five  s|H'cic*i  in  Austral.  There  are  no 
well-known  related  genera.  P.  crici/hlia,  Hudge.  -  Six 
to  12  in.  high:  lvs.  linear,  crowded,  }',»-!  2>f>-  long:  lis. 
white,  in  a  dense  terminal  corvmb.  E.  Austral.  In 
cult,  in  Eu.  Peat  soil  is  suitable  for  its  cult.  It  is 
prop,  from  seeds.  j.  B  a  Norton. 

PORTENSCHLAGIA  (named  for  F.  von  Porten- 
schlag-Ixtlermuyer,  an  Austrian  botanist,  1772-1*22). 
Vmbeiliferar.  Perennial  herb,  tall,  much  branched:  lvs. 
ternately  pinnatifid  with  filiform  ultimate  segms.: 
infl.  a  rnany-rayed  composite  uml>el;  fls.  polygamous: 


fr.  ovnte-cylindrical,  in  cross-wet  ion  almost  circular. 
One  species  from  Dalmatia.  There  is  also  another 
Portenschlagia  which  belongs  to  the  Celastracea-  and 
is  included  in  ElawJendron.  P.  ramosissima.  Vis. 
Tall  and  much  branched:  ultimate  segms.  of  lvs. 
3^4-1  in.  long:  fls.  yellowish  white;  involucral  bracts 
numerous,  often  membranous  at  the  margins:  petals 
hairy:  fr.  shortly  hairy.  Probably  sparingly  cult, 
abroad. 

PORTLANDIA  (named  in  honor  of  a  duchess  of 
Portland).  Rubidcf.r.  Glabrous  shrubs  and  small  trees, 
useful  for  the  ornamental  bloom. 

Leaves  op|Kmite,  thick-leathery,  petiolate,  oblong  or 
linear-oblong;  stipules  !>ctwecn  the  petioles,  connate 
with  the  petiole  forming  a  sheath,  deciduous:  fls.  large, 
1-3-fld.  on  axillary  peduncles;  calyx  5-lobed,  persistent; 
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corolla  large,  subcampanulate  or  funnelform,  5-lobcd; 
stamens  5;  ovary  2-eelled:  fr.  an  obovoid-ohlong  caps., 
turbinate  or  clavate,  leathery. — About  10  species, 
Mex.,  \V.  Inches,  but  little  known  as  horticultural  sub- 
jects; probably  useful  far  S. 

platlntha,  Hook.  Low  shrub  1J^3  ft.  high,  gla- 
brous: lvs.  opposite,  nearly  sessile,  elliptical-ovate, 
acute,  evergreen,  subcoriaeeous;  stipules  broadly  trian- 
gular, obtuse:  calyx-lolies  4,  spreading,  leafy,  lanceo- 
late; corolla  white,  broadly  funnelform  approaching  to 
campanulate,  5-Io1hh1,  the  lolx*s  spreading,  ovate. 
Amer.  B.M.  4534. — Requires  moist  tropica)  gri'cn- 
house  heat  and  a  mixture  of  loam  and  leaf-mold  or 
peat-soil.  Prop,  by  cuttings. 

pterosplrma,  Wats.  Fig.  3148.  Shrub  or  small 
tree,  2-10  ft.:  lvs.  thin  and  deciduous:  fls.  numerous 
upon  the  young  slender  branches,  2  at  nearly  every 
node,  pure  white,  funnelform,  nearly  3  in.  long;  lobes 
of  the  corolla  triangular,  folded  edge  to  edge  in  the  bud 
so  that  it  Ls  st rotmlv  angled.  Mex.  G.F.  2:209  (adapted 
in  Fig.  3148).— Probably  hardy  in  the  Gulf  states  and 
possibly  in  cult. 

Othrr  upcric*  whirh  may  appear  in  cull,  are  f.  cocctruo,  Swarti, 
a  Jatnairun  npn-tiv  with  ararlvt  Ha.  and  yellow  aiilhtrn.  and  /'. 
gmmlijtora.  Linn.,  a  nalivr  of  the  W.  Indie*  with  white  tit.,  r.-<J- 
di*h  ui.ide  at  the  throat  and  .r»  in.  luna;,  growing  10  14  (t.  high. 

F.  Trapy  Hcdbarh 
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PORTULACA  (Latin  name,  of  uncertain  history). 
Porlulacactse.  Purslane.  Low  fleshy  often  trailing 
annual  or  perennial  herbs,  one  of  which  is  a  common 
flower-garden  plant,  and  one  of  which  is  sometimes 
grown  in  its  horticultural  form  as  a  pot-herb. 

Leaves  mostly  alter- 
nate, thick,  sometimes 
terete,  entire:  flu.  mostly 
terminal,  usually  with  5 
distinct  (x-tals  and  with 
several  to  many  stamens, 
both  borne  on  the  calyx 
or  receptacle-rim:  fr.  a 
small  conical  circum- 
sctssilc  caps.  (Fig.  3149). 
containing  many  small 
seeds. — About  40  species 
in  the  tropical  and  tcm- 


3149.  Capsule*  of  Portuiaca 
(fandiflora.  (Xh) 


,  mostly 


American.  The 
portulaca  open  in  direct  sunshine,  but  close  in  shadow. 
Two  annual  specie*  are  in  cult.,  both  thriving  in  the 
hottest  exposures. 

grandifldra,  Hook.  Rose  Moss.  Fig.  3150.  St. 
slender  and  terete,  prostrate  or  ascending,  not  rising 
over  6-12  in.,  hairy  in  tufts  at  the  joints:  lvs.  scattered 
or  somewhat  clustered,  short  and  terete:  fls.  large 
(usually  1  in.  or  more  across  in  the  cult  ,  forms),  terminal 
and  subtended  by  clustered  lvs.,  in  many  bright  colors, 
soon  withering:  Beeds  small,  metallic-gray  or  gray- 
black.  Brazil  and  S.  B.M.2885.  R.H. 1877:90.  Gn. 
4.5,  p.  436.  G.  31:719.— Said  to  be  perennial  under 
glass.  Runs  into  manv  garden  forms,  as:  Vur.  Th61- 
lusonii,  Hort.  (P.  Th&lunonii,  Lindl.),  with  handsome 
orange-scarlet  fls.  B.R.  26:31.  R.H.  1852:5.  Var. 
splendena,  Hort.  (P.  OiUierii,  Hook.),  light  red-purple. 
B.M.  3064.  Var.  albifldra,  Hort.,  dear  white.  Var. 
sulphurea  or  Th6rbumii,  Hort.,  dark  yellow.  Var. 
caryophylloldes,  Hort.,  red,  striped  white.  Var.  B<?d- 
mannii,  Hort.,  clear  white  and  purple-striped.— Colors 


of  the  cult,  portulacas  range  from  pure  white  to  yellow, 
rose,  scarlet,  deep  red,  and  almost  purple,  with  many 
strijx'il  forms.  There  are  also  many  full  double  strains. 
The  rose  moss  is  most  easv  of  cult,  if  it  is  given  a  hot 
and  rather  dry  soil.  It  need*  full  sun.  The  seeds  require 
a  rather  high  temperature  for  germination,  and  there- 
fore they  are  sown  rather  late.— near  corn-plant- 
Sometimes  they  are  started  indoors,  but 


usually  they  are  sown  directly  where  the  plants  are  to 
stand.  The  soil  need  not  be  rich.  The  plant  makes 
excellent  edgings,  and  is  good  for  growing  in  dry  rock- 
work.  A  large  patch  of  it  gives  a  brilliant  display  of 
color  in  sunny  weather,  but  the  fls.  do  not  open  in  dull 
weather.  Seed  of  the  double  varieties  produces  more  or 
less  single-Ad.  plants,  unless  saved  from  cuttings  of 
double- lid.  plants,  but  the  singles  usually  bloom  earlier 
than  the  doubles.  Let  theplants  stand  10-12  in.  apart. 
They  are  tender  to  frost.  The  plant  often  self-sows,  and 
in  some  places  it  persists  atiout  old  gardens.  Portulaca 
grandifiora  was  first  described  by  Hooker  in  1829  in 
the  "Botanical  Magazine."  The  fls.  were  described  as 
"orange-colored,  or  of  a  very  bright  reddish  purple." 
The  plant 


"discovered  by 
Dr.  Gillies, 
growing  in  light 
sandy  soil,  in 
various  situa- 
tions between 
theRiodelSala- 
dillo,  or  western 
Ixjundary  of  the 
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3151.  PusUy. — Portulaca  olerac«a. 


mountains  near 
Mcndoza.  On 
the  western  side 
of  Rio  Desaguar-  ' 
dero  plants  i 
in  great  pro- 
fusion, giving  to 
the  ground  over 
which  they  were 
spread  a  rich  purple  hue,  here  and  there  marked  with 
spots  of  an  orange  color,  from  the  orange-colored 
variety  which  grew  intermixed  with  the  others." 

oleracea.  Linn.  Purslane.  Pttsley.  Fig.  3151. 
A  common  trailing  weed  in  sandy  pound,  but  also 
cult,  in  improved  strains  as  a  pot-herb:  lvs.  small, 
spatulate  or  narrow-obovate,  very  obtuse,  thick,  dull 
green  or  reddish:  fls.  small,  yellow,  the  7-12  stamens 
sensitive  to  a  touch.  Widely  distributed  in  many  coun- 
tries; probably  native  to  the  southwestern  parts  of  the 
U.  S.,  but  it  is  considered  that  it  is  intro.  into  the  K.  and 
X.  In  sandy  and  loamy  soils  it  is  one  of  the  commonest 
and  most  persistent  of  weeds,  but  it  is  little  known  on 
heavy  lands.  The  common  wild  plant  is  prized  for 
"greens"  in  some  regions,  but  the  French  upright  forms 
are  much  better,  as  they  are  larger  and  more  tender; 
these  improved  varieties  look  very  different  from  the 
common  "pusley;"  they  are  easy  of  cult.  For  a  discus- 
sion of  the  nativity  of  purslane  in  N.  Amer.,  see  Gray 
&  Trumbull,  Anier.  Jour.  Sci. 25,  p.  253.       L.  H.  B. 

PORTTJLACARIA  (similar  to  Portulaca).  Portulaca- 
ccr.  Glabrous  shrubs  or  small  trees:  lvs.  opposite, 
obovate,  fleshy:  fls.  small,  rose,  fascicled  in  the  upjxr 
axils,  forming  a  leafy  panicle;  sepals  2,  short;  petals 
4-5,  longer;  stamens  4  7,  insert*-*!  at  the  base  of  the 
petals;  ovary  free,  3-cornered,  1-ovuled:  caps.  3-winged. 
mdeliiscent.  Two  species,  S.  Afr.  P.  afra,  Jaeq.  Small 
tree,  10-12  ft.  high:  branches  opposite:  lvs.  obovate- 
roundish.  4-6  lines  long:  peduncles  compressed  and 
branched;  pedicels  ternate:  fls.  small,  pink.  S.  Afr. 

POSOQUfeRIA  (from  a  native  name  in  Guiana). 
Rubiact*.  Glabrous  shrulis  or  small  tree*  with  terete 
branches,  for  the  warmhouse.  of  which  onlv  one  has 
appeared  in  the  American  trade,  although  some  other 
species  are  rather  commonly  cultivated  abroad. 

Leave*  opposite,  coriaceous,  entire;  stipules  l>ctwecn 
the  petioles,  rather  large,  deciduous:  fls.  in  terminal 
corymbs,  fragrant,  white,  rose,  or  scarlet:  calvx  5- 
toothed;  corolla  long-tubed,  limb  5-lol>ed;  stamens  .1; 
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POSOQUERIA 

ovary  1-2-celled:  berry  ovoid,  rather  large,  fleshy. — 
About  15  species  in  Trop.  Amcr. 

longifldra,  Aubl.  (sometimes  erroneously  written  P. 
longijolia).  A  handsome  free-flowering  hush  5-8  ft. 
high:  lvs.  oblong,  acuminate,  narrowed  at  the  base, 
thick  and  shining:  fls.  12  or  more  in  a  cluster.  3-5  in. 
long,  waxy  white,  very  fragrant,  the  slender  tube 
curved,  hairy  in  the  throat.  French  Guiana. — Prop, 
by  cuttings  of  ripening  wood. 

densifldra.  Hutching.  Evergreen  few-branched  shrub: 
lvs.  ovate-elliptic,  apex  subacute  or  short-acumi- 
nate, base  rounded  or  sometimes  slightly  cuncate: 
fls.  in  a  congested  corymb,  short-pod  uncled;  calyx 
deeply  5-lobed;  corolla  white,  then  yellow,  the  very 
long  slender  tube  densely  villous  at  mouth;  stamens 
5,  at  first  connate  then  spreading.  Brazil.  G.C.  111. 
57:307. 

mi cr opus,  Mart.  Branches  terete:  lvs.  long-petioled, 
linear-  or  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  base  acute  or 
rounded:  infl.  many-fld.,  corymbose;  fls.  sessile  or  sub- 
seasile;  calyx  pilose  outside;  corolla-tube  elongate, 
slender,  with  a  papillose  mouth;  lobes  of  limb  somewhat 
acute;  ovary  turbinate.  Brazil.  G.C.  HI.  57:313. 

multiflftra,  Lem.  Small  tree:  lvs.  broad  oval-oblong, 
base  subcordatc-rounded,  apex  abrupt  acutc-mucro- 
nate:  infl.  many-fld.,  in  terminal  subumbellate  cymes; 
fls.  long-tubed,  white,  erect,  very  fragrant  and  large; 
calyx  small;  corolla  with  5  oblong  lobes,  the  tips  cucul- 
la to-rounded.  Bnuil.  I.H.  16:597.  G.L.  28:286.— Thia 
species  has  been  recently  referred  to  1'.  macroput. 

F.  Tracy  Hubbard. 

POTAMOGfcTON  (from  Greek  words  signifying 
that  these  are  river  plant*).  Naiad&ceir.  Pond  weed. 
Fig.  640,  p.  548.  A  rather  large  genus  (about  100  spe- 
cies) of  aquatic  plants  in  temperate  and  sometimes  in 
tropical  regions,  a  few  of  which  are  sometimes  grown  in 
aquaria  and  ponds.  Nearly  40  species  are  native  to  N. 
Amer.  They  are  weedy  plants,  attaching  themselves  to 
the  bottom  in  ponds,  fake  margins  and  in  shallow 
streams,  and  holding  their  small  spikes  of  inconspicuous 
fls.  above  the  water  in  midsummer.  In  many  of  the  sj>e- 
ciea  there  are  two  kinds  of  lvs.,  the  narrow  submerged 
ones  and  the  broad  floating  ones.  The  small  perfect  fls. 
have  4  greenish  perianth-segms.,  4  stamens,  and  usu- 
ally 4  Bessile  1-ovuled  ovaries:  fr.  a  nutlet  with  a 
coiled  or  hooked  embryo.  The  potamogetons  are  very 
difficult  plants  for  the  systematic  botanist,  and  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  describe  any  of  the  8|>eeies  here. 
There  is  none  which  is  generally  known  in  the  trade. 
They  are  likely  to  be  weeds  in  lily-ponds.  For  the 
American  species,  see  Morong.,  Mem.  Torr.  Club  3, 
No.  2;  also  Pflanzenrcirh.  hft.  3L  Three  species  have 
come  into  slight  notice  in  American  gardens:  P.  crfspus, 
Linn.,  and  P.  natans,  linn.,  natives,  and  P.  densus, 
Linn.,  European.  Easily  grown.  T.  jj,  jj. 

POTATO.  One  of  the  most  widely  utilized  and  val- 
uable of  esculent  tubers,  produced  underground  as 
thickened  stems.  It  is  commonly  known  as  the  "Irish," 
"white,"  or  "round"  potato  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
sweet  potato;  botanically  it  is  Solatium  tuberosum.  See 
Solanum. 

The  potato  is  one  of  the  most  universally  cultivated 
plants  of  the  United  States  mid  Canada,  and  it  is 
becoming  increasingly  important  as  an  article  of  human 
food.  It  ranks  sixth  in  agricultural  importance  in  the 
United  States.  This  count  ry  produces,  however,  only 
about  one-fifth  as  much  as  Germany.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  German  consumption  of  potatoes  per 
capita  is  about  two  and  a  half  times  as  great  as  ours, 
and  that  more  tlian  50  per  cent  of  the  German  crop  is 
used  either  for  stock-food  or  for  conversion  into  starch, 
alcohol,  or  other  industrial  by-products.  Potatoes,  at 
present,  are  used  very  little  for  these  purposes  in  this 
country,  less  than  1  per  cent  being  so  used. 
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The  potato  is  closely  allied,  botanically,  to  several 
powerful  narcotics,  such  as  tobacco,  henbane,  and  bella- 
donna, and  also  to  tomato,  eggplant,  and  capsicum. 
Potatoes  contain  a  small  amount  of  a  somewhat  poison- 
ous substance.  When  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  and  "greened,"  the  deleterious  sulxrtance  is  so 
greatly  increased  that  the  water  in  which  they  are 
boiled  is  not  infrequently  used  to  destroy  venom  on 
domestic  animals.  In  any  case,  the  water  in  which 
potatoes  are  cooked  should  not  be  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  other  foods. 

The  potato  is  a  native  of  the  elevated  valleys  of 
Chile,  Peru,  and  Mexico,  and  a  form  of  it  is  found  in 
southern  Colorado.  It  proltablv  was  carried  to  Spain 
from  Peru  early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  seems  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Europe  as  early  as  1565. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  1585,  is  said  to  have  brought 
back  the  potato  from  the  "new  country."  Recent 
investigations,  however,  seem  to  give  the  credit  of 
introducing  the  potato  into  England  to  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  in  1586.  As  Batatas  rirginiana,  it  was  figured 
and  described  by  Gerarde  in  1597.  It  is  probable  that 
these  circumstances  led  erroneously  to  giving  the  credit 
of  introducing  the  potato  to  Raleigh  instead  of  to  Sir 
John  Hawkins.  The  wild  varieties  in  their  native 
habitat  still  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  cultivated 
varieties  except  for  the  enlarged  vine  and  abnormal 
development  of  the  tubers  in  the  latter.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  potato  was  cultivated  in  gardens  in 
several  European  countries.  It  was  recommended  bv 
the  Royal  Society  of  London  in  1663  for  introduction 
into  Ireland  as  a  safeguard  against  famine.  The  culti- 
vation of  the  potato  as  a  field  crop  became  somewhat 
common  in  Germany  soon  after  1772,  at  which  time 
the  grain-crops  failed  and  potatoes  were  a  welcome 
substitute  for  the  bread-corn.  It  was  near  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  before  it  acquired  any  real 
importance  in  Europe,  outside  of  Ireland  and  a  few 
restricted  localities  in  other  countries.  As  late  as  1771 
only  a  white  and  red  variety  were  mentioned  in  one  of 
the  most  important  English  works  on  gardening.  The 


3152.  Underground  parts  of  potato  plant,  ahowinf  the  fibrous 
roots  and  the  etems  ending  in  tubers.  The  old  seed-piece  ia  aeen 
near  the  bottom. 

plants  were  enormously  productive,  but  the  tubers 
were  poor  in  quality,  so  poor  in  fact  that  their  chief 
use  was  as  a  food  for  domestic  animals;  and  only  when 
the  bread-corns  failed  were  they  used  to  any  extent, 
and  even  then  only  as  a  substitute.  By  1840  the  potato 
had  been  largely  substituted  in  Ireland  for  the  cereals 
and  other  similar  food-crops,  as  the  yield  of  potatoes  in 
weight  exceeded  by  twenty  to  thirty  times  the;  yield 
of  wheat,  barley,  or  oats  on  an  equal  area  of  land. 
This  large  dependence  on  a  single  food-crop  finally 
resulted  in  a  wide-spread  famine.  The  potato  blight 
which  appeared  in  the  United  States  in  1845  devastated 
Ireland  in  1846.  During  two  years,  1846  and  1847,  a 
conservative  estimate  places  the  numbers  who  perished 
for  want  of  food  or  from  diseases  caused  by  a  meager 
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diet  of  unhealthy  and  unnutritious  food  at  600,000. 
By  IMS  the  plague  hud  virtually  disappeared. 

The  root*  of  the  potato  are  distinct  from  the  tulwrs. 
Usuallv,  two  to  four  roots  start  from  the  stalk  at  the 
base  o?  each  underground  stem  which,  when  enlarged 
at  t  he  end,  forms  the  potato.  (See  Fig.  3152.)  Roots  may 
also  start  where  underground  stems  an!  wanting.  The. 
potato  is  a  perennial  plant.  The  accumulated  starch 
in  the  tubers  furnishes  an  abundant  supply  of  nourish- 
ment for  the  plants  growing  from  the  eyes  or  buds  until 
they  are  well  alwve  the  ground.  So  much  food  is  stored 
that  not  infrequently  small  young  tulxTs  are  formed  on 
the  outside  of  the  potatoes  left  in  the  eellar  during  the 
summer.  Potatoes  grow  from  2  to  even  3  feet  high, 
have  smooth,  herl>aeeouB  stems,  irregularly  pinnate 
leaves,  and  wheel-shaped  flowers,  varying  in  breadth 
from  1  to  1  >i  inches  and  in  color  from  bluish  white  to 


3153.  Potato,  (u  iliu  *  the  diflerence  in  the  progeny  or  field  of 
two  tuber*.  One  tuber  cut  into  tour  pieces  yielded  the  product 
from  four  hills  shown  in  the  left-band  colu 
similarly  cut  and  ; 
hand  column. 

purple.  They  l>car  a  globular  purplish  or  yellowish 
fruit  or  seed-ball  of  the  size  of  a  gooseberry,  containing 
many  small  seeds.  As  many  as  207  seeds  liavc  lx«cti 
found  in  a  single  seed-ball. 

The  cultivated  pita  to  of  today  has  undergone  a 
remarkable  change  since  its  first  introduction  into 
Kurope  by  the  Spaniards.  Some  of  thus  change  has  l»een 
brought  alxiut  by  better  cultivation,  but  most  of  it  is 
due  to  breeding.  The  tubers  of  the  wild  S.  tuberosum 
were  small  and  attracted  little  attention.  Heriot,  in 
his  rei>or1  on  Virginia,  deseriljes  the  plant  "with  roots  as 
large  M  B  walnut  and  others  much  larger:  they  grow  in 
damp  soil,  many  hanging  together  as  if  tied  on  ropes." 
The  modern  potato  has  ln-en  bred  so  that  the  hills 
contain  four  to  six  tubers  of  uniform  size,  weighing, 
perhaps,  two  pound*.  (See  FiR.  3153.) 

The  uses  of  the  potato  are  wide  and  varied,  but  taking 
the  world  over,  its  greatest  value  is  as  a  food-crop.  It  is 
probably  eaten  by  a  greater  pro|tortion  of  the  earth's 
inhabitants  than  any  other  crop  except  rice.  It  is 
extensively  used  for  the  manufacture  of  starch.  The 
great  potato-growing  sections  of  the  United  States, 
especially  ArooBtook  County,  Maine,  have  many  starch 
factories,  where  the  tulsrs  which  an*  oversize  or  under- 
size  or  otherwise  not  fitted  for  ordinary  food  pur|>oses 
an-  converted  into  starch.  The  price  ordinarily  paid 
for  potatoes  for  starch-making  is  considerably  less  than 
that  for  eating,  and  unless  the  price  for  eating  Rets 


very  low,  good  marketable  tubers  are  not  used  for 
at  Arch.  The  potato  has  many  other  uses  which  have 
l*«cn  much  less  developed  in  the  United  States  than  in 
Europe,  but  there  is  a  rapidly  increasing  tendency  for 
their  uses  in  the  arts  here.  It  is  used  in  the  textile 
industries,  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen,  linen,  and 
silk  goods;  for  the  manufacture  of  potato  flour,  glucose, 
syrup,  candy,  desiccated  potatoes  for  food,  industrial 
alcohol,  mucilage,  dyes,  stock-feed,  and  so  forth. 

The  dry  matter  of  potatoes  is  composed  largely  of 
starch.  A  high  starchy  content  Is  desirable  because  it 
makes  a  mealy  potato  which  is  demanded  in  America. 
Being  deficient  in  nitrogen,  the  |>otato  is  ill  adapted 
for  an  exclusive  diet  ana  should  be  used  in  connection 
with  food  containing  a  high  percentage  of  proteids, 
such  as  lean  meat,  peas,  beans,  and  eggs.  The  lack  of 
vegetable  fats  may  Ik;  supplied  by  butter,  gravy,  or 
oatmeal.  The  composition  of  the  potato  varies  widely. 
An  average  of  136  analyses  is  as  follows: 

Water  Ash  Protein  Starch  Fat 

IVr  Per  Per       Per  Per 

cent  cent  cent  o-nt  rent 

Potatoea                        78.  I.  2.2  IS.  .1 

Ostmanl   7.»      Z      H.7    «7.«  7.1 

Graham  Hour.   1X1        1.8      11.7      ott.S  1.7 

The  nutritive  ratio  of  wheat  is  1  to  5.37,  almost  per- 
fect; that  of  potatoes  1  to  18.20,  much  too  wide.  Many 
foods  in  their  natural  state,  as  potatoes,  are  more  or 
less  deficient  in  mineral  matter.  Notable  among  these 
are  rice  and  wheat  flour — the  former  containing  but 
0.4|kt  cent  and  the  latter  0.5  per  cent  of  ash. 

The  main  potato  industry  in  the  United  States  is 
confined  to  several  potato-growing  sections  in  widely 
separated  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  are  Aroostook  County,  Maine;  the  Nor- 
folk and  Eastern  Shore  trucking  regions  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland;  the  Red  River  Valley  of  Minnesota 
and  North  Dakota;  the  Kaw  Valley  of  Kansas:  the 
Greely  and  Carbondale  districts  of  Colorado;  the  Twin 
Falls  country  of  Idaho,  and  the  San  Joaquin  and 
Sacramento  valleys  of  California.  In  these  regions, 
the  climate  and  soil  are  perfect  for  the  best  potato- 
production. 

Varieties. 

There  are  many  hundred  varieties  of  potatoes.  The 
older  varieties  run  out  in  the  course  of  time  and  are 
supplanted  by  new  ones.  The  running  out  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  growers,  as  a  rule,  do  not  practise 
seed-M  lection.  The  new  varieties  are  ordinardy  pro- 
duced either  from  hybridized  seed  or  from  bud-sports. 
The  latter  are  somewhat  common.  Red  tuber*  are 
now  and  then  found  in  white  hills,  and  vice  versa. 
( Hher  differences  are  taken  advantage  of  by  breeders. 

Of  the  many  varieties  listed  in  seedsmen's'catalogues 
and  found  on  the  market,  however,  only  a  very  few  are 
of  commercial  importance.  Fitch,  of  the  Iowa  State 
College,  has  made  a  thorough  trial  for  a  number  of 
years  of  all  varieties  of  commercial  importance  in  the 
Unites  States  and  Europe.  He  also  made  a  canvass  in 
person  and  by  letter  of  the  markets  of  the  United  States. 
The  result  was  that,  only  a  few  varieties  were  found  to  be 
of  much  market  value.  He  lists  the  following  varieties 
as  being  the  most  valuable  in  the  United  States  in 
order  of  their  importance:  Rural  New  Yorker,  Green 
Mountain,  Early  Ohio,  Burbank,  Irish  Cobbler,  Bliss 
Triumph,  Peerless  (Pearl).  Many  other  varieties,  of 
course,  have  local  importance  and  perhaps  outyield 
the  standard  varieties  named  alwve. 

New  varieties  iuv  l>eing  produced  constantly,  a  very 
few  of  which  may  prove  to  l>e  In-tter  than  the  standard 
sort*,  but  most  of  them  are  worthless. 

William  Stuart,  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  has  recently  made  a  very  comprehensive 
and  admirably  arranRed  classification  of  potatoes,  as 
follows: 
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Group  1— Cnbbhr. 

Tubers:  Koundish:  skin  creamy  white.    Sprouts:  Base,  leaf- 
scales,  and  tip*  slightly  nr  distinctly  tinged  with  reddish  violet  or 
magenta.   In  many  cases  the  color  is  atioent.   Mowers:  Light  row- 
purple:  under  tiui-iue  heat  may  be  altnuat  white. 
Group  2. —  Triumph. 

Tubers:  Roundrsh;  skin  erearoy  white,  with  more  or  leas  num- 
erous splashes  of  red,  or  carmine,  or  solid  red;  maturing  very  early. 
.Sprout*:  Base,  leaf-scale-.,  and  bps  more  or  Iran  deeply  suffused 
with  red<luh  violet,   r'luwera:  Very  light  row-purple. 

Group  3. — E'irli/  M„  Moan. 

Tubers:  oblong  or  elongate-flattened;  skin  white  or  creamy 
white.  occasionally  suffused  with  pink  around  bud-eyo  cluster  in 
Ejrly  AlSmo  Sprouts:  Base  light  ruse-purple,;  tipa  creamy  or  light 
rose-purple.  Flowers:  White. 
Group  4.— Ron. 

Tubrr»:  Koundish  oblong  to  elongate-rlnttened  or  *pinHlr- 
■hape  flattened:  akin  flesh-colored  or  pink,  or  lin  the  MM  of  the 
White  Hone)  white.  Sprouta:  Rase  and  internodea  creamy  white 
to  deep  rose-lilac;  leaf-scalea  and  tipa  cream  to  roac-lilae.  Howers: 
White  in  sections  I  and  2;  rose-lilac  in  section  3. 
Group  6.  — En'ly  Ohio. 

Tubers:  Hound,  oblong,  or  ovoid;  akin  flesh -colored  or  tight 
pink,  w-ith  numerous  small,  rained,  russet  dota.    Sprouts:  Base, 
leaf-scale*,  and  tipa  more  or  I  eat.  deeply  suffused  with  ourmine- Lilac 
to  violet-lilac  or  magenta.  Flowers:  While. 
Group  6. — Hi-bron. 

Tubers:  Elongated,  somewhat  flattened,  sometimes  spindle- 
shaped;  skin  creamy  white,  more  or  less  clouded  with  flesh-color 
or  light  pink.  Sprouts:  Base  creamy  white  to  lilac:  leaf-scales  and 
lips  pure  mauve  to  magenta,  but  color  sometimes  absent.  Flowers: 
White. 

Group  7. — Burton*. 

Tubers:  Lone,  cylindrical  to  somewhat  flattened,  inclined  to  be 
slightly  spindle-ehanod;  skin  white  to  light  creamy-  white,  smooth, 
and  gfutcning.  or  deep  russet  in  the  cose  of  section  2.  Sprouts: 
Base  creamy  white  or  faintly  tinged  with  magenta;  Imf-wcalea  and 
tips  usually  lightly  tinged  with  magenta.  Flowers:  White. 
Group  S. — Grern  Mountain. 

Tubers:  Moderutely  to  distinctly  oblong,  usually  broad,  flat- 
tened; skin  a  dull  creamy  or  light  russet  color,  frequently  having 
russet-brown  splashes  toward  the  seed  end.  Sprouts:  Section  1 — 
base,  leaf-scales,  and  tips  creamy  white;  section  2 — base  usually 
white,  occasionally  tinged  with  magenta:  leaf-scales  and  tipa  tinged 
with  lilac  to  magenta.  Flowers:  White- 
Group  9. — Rural. 

Tubers:  Broadly  round-flattened  to  short-oblong,  or  distinctly 
oblong-flattened;  skin  creamy  white,  or  deep  russet  in  the  ease  of 
section  20.  Sprouts:  Base  dull  while;  leaf-scales  and  tips  violet* 
purple  to  pansy-violet.  Flowers:  tU  ntral  portion  of  corolla  deep 
violet,  with  the  purple  growing  lighter  toward  the  outer  portion; 
five  points  of  corolla  white,  or  nearly  so. 
Group  10. — I'rart. 

Tubers:  Round-flattened  to  heart-shapo-flattened,  usually 
heavily  shouldered;  skin  dull  white,  dull  russet,  or  brownish  while 
in  section  1  or  a  deep  bluish  purple  in  section  2.  Sprouts:  Section 
1 — base,  leaf-scalea,  and  tips  usually  faintly  tinged  with  lilac;  ire- 
linn  2— base,  leaf-aralea,  and  tipa  vinous  mauve.  Flowers:  White. 
Group  11. — I'taetiblow. 

Tubers:  Round  to  round-flattened  or  round-oblong;  skin  creamy 
white,  splashed  with  crimson  or  solid  pink:  eyes  usually  bright 
carmine.  Includes  some  early-maturing  varieties.  Sprouts:  Base, 
leaf-scales,  and  tipa  more  or  less  suffused  with  reddish  violet. 
Flowers:  Purple. 

Cultivation  of  potatoes. 

The  best  soil  for  potatoes  is  a  sandy  loam,  well 
drained  hut  provided  with  an  abundant  supply  of  water. 
If  the  soil  is  deficient  in  moisture,  the  water  "from  rain- 
fall must  be  conserved  by  shallow  cultivation.  The 
ground  should  be  plowed  deeply  and  worked  thoroughly 
so  as  to  bring  about  perfect  aeration.    Whether  the 

Slowing  should  be  done  in  the  fall  or  the  spring  will 
epend  largely  upon  the  distribution  of  time  and  labor 
which  the  grower  litis  at  his  disposal, 
except  that  hilly  fields  which  arc  likely 
to  wash  during  winter  should  not  In- 
plowed  in  the  fall. 

In  cutting  potatoes  for  planting,  each 
eye  should  be  supplied  with  an  abun- 
dance of  food  to  start  the  young  plants 
vigorously.  The  pieces  should  be  as 
large  as  |s«sible  and  not  liear  more  than 
two  or  three  eyes.  (See  Fig.  3154.) 

The  potato  is  sensitive  to  frost,  and  therefore  must 
complete  its  growth  in  most  localities  in  three  to  six 
months.  The  jxriod  of  development  may  lie  shortened 
by  exposing  the  seed  potatoes  to  the  more  or  less  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  in  a  temperature  of  al>out  HO"  for  one 
or  two  weeks  before  planting.  Some  of  the  starch  is 


transformed  into  sugar,  which  causes  the  eyes  or  butls 
to  develop  into  miniature  short  tough  plants  or 
"rosettes"  which  results,  when  the  potatoes  are  planted, 
in  hastening  growth  and  shortening  the  period  between 
planting  and  harvesting.  Some  varieties,  when  thus 
treated  in  warm  rich  sandy  soil,  produce  merchantable 
tubers  in  six  weeks. 

The  kind  and  amount  of  fertilizer  which  should  be 
applied  to  potatoes  will,  of  course,  vary  with  conditions, 
such  as  method  of  rotation,  natural  fertility  of  the  land, 
methods  of  growing  the  crop  and  so  forth.  The  best 
method  of  rotation  is  one  in  which  a  crop  of  clover 
immediately  precedes  the  potato-crop,  particularly  in 
the  North.  This  furnishes  nitrogen  and  leaves  the 
ground  in  good  mechanical  condition.  Ordinarily,  pota- 
toes require  a  fertilizer  analyzing  about  4  per  cent  of 
potash,  7  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  and  10  per  cent 
of  potash.  If  lime  is  applied  to  the  land  during  the 
rotation,  it  should  follow  the  potatoes  and  not  precede 
them,  as  it  furnishes  the  beat  conditions  for  the  devel- 
opment of  scab,  which  is  a  serious  disease.  The  same 
is  true  of  wood-ashes  which,  ordinarily,  contain  30  per 
cent  of  lime. 

Potatoes  arc  planted  either  by  hand  or  with  a 
machine.  Good-sized  tubers  should  be  cut  into  about 
four  pieces  and  a  single  piece  placed  in  each  hill.  The 
seed-pieces  should  be  planted  soon  after  cutting  so  as 
to  prevent  "bleeding'  or  loss  of  water  from  the  cut 
surfaces.  The  depth  of  planting  will  depend  upon  cir- 
cumstances, but  ordinarily  4  to  6  inches  may  be  con- 
sidered an  average  depth.  The  planting-machines  are 
usually  drawn  by  two  horses  and  perform  several 
operations  at  once.  They  open  the  furrow,  distribute 
the  fertilizer,  cover  it  slightly  so  that  it  will  not  come 
into  din*t  contact  with  the  seed,  drop  the  seed-pieces 
and  cover  them.  Sometimes  a  heavy  wheel,  to  act  as  a 
roller,  is  attached  to  the  rear  of  the  machine  to  pack 
the  soil  over  the  hills.  By  means  of  these  machines, 
large  acreages  may  l>e  planted  in  a  short  time. 

Potato  fields  should  be  given  frequent  and  thorough 
tillage  to  keep  down  the  weeds  and  conserve  soil 
moisture.  These  cultivations  should  be  shallow  to 
prevent  injury  to  the  roots.  The  soil  is  cultivated  until 
the  plants  are  large  enough  nearly  to  fill  the  rows  and 
have  begun  to  "set"  tubers.  Further  tillage  is  likely 
to  injure  the  plants  and  reduce  the  yield. 

After  the  plants  are  mature,  the  tuliers  are  dug 
either  by  hand  or  with  an  elevator  digger  drawn  by 
two  c 


Yield*. 

The  yield  of  potatoes  to  the  acre  in  the  United  States 
is  meager,  the  average  yield  for  the  ten-year  period 
1900-1909  being  91.4  bushels.  Under  favorable  soil 
and  climatic  conditions,  with  rational  methods  of 
procedure,  200  to  400  bushels  are  not  uncommon,  and 
under  superior  conditions  more  than  1,000  bushels  to 
the  acre  have  been  secured.  By  dividing  the  eyes  and 
planting  them  in  the  greenhouse  in  the  winter,  and 
after  a  little  time  re-dividing  them,  continuing  this 
until  many  plants  were  secured,  one  grower 
enabled  to  raise  2,558  pounds  of  potatoes  m  the 
from  one  pound  of  seed,  being  an  increase  of  more  tli 
2.500  fold.  Two  other  growers  secured,  by  similar 
methods,  2,349  pounds  and  2,118  pounds.  The  low 
average  yield  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  ravages  of  the  many 
enemies  "of  the  potato  plant,  which,  uncontrolled,  some- 
times destroy  the  crop,  anil  usually  seriously  diminish 
the  yield.  In  the  United  States,  the  potato  is  not  so 
universally  used  or  so  productive  as  in  Europe,  though 
its  use  as  a  food  is  steadily  increasing. 

In  common  commercial  culture,  the  yield  as  well  as 
quality  may  be  greatly  enhanced  by  care  in  selecting 
seed.  The  progeny  of  two  similar  potatoes  is  shown  in 
Fig.  3153,  showing  the  inherited  performance  of  the 
tubers, 
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The  average  annual  production  in  the  United  States 
from  1881  to  1890  was  169,809,053  bushels,  while  the 
yield  in  1913  was  331.525,000  bushels,  which  sold  for  an 
average  farm  price  of  48.9  cents  a  bushel.  New  York 
stands  first  in  potato-production,  producing  53,215,000 
bushels  of  the  total  yield.  The  crop  of  Europe  aggre- 
gates more  than  the  entire  wheat-crop  of  the  world. 
The  production  of  the  European  countries  for  1913 


>  Might.  True  or  lata  Might  on  the  left; 
early  blight  on  the  right. 

France,  477,111,000;  Austria,  424,457,000;  Germany, 
1,988,591,000;  Russia,  1,274,439,000;  the  United 
Kingdom,  283,912,000  bushels.  In  1912  the  United 
States  exported  76,382,000  bushels  and  imported 
80,134,000  bushels. 


The  most  common  enemy  to  the  potato  plant,  the 
Colorado  potato-bug.  is  easily  destroyed  by  applica- 
tions in  a  powder  or  in  a  liquid  of  parts  green  or  arsenate; 
of  lead  to  the  vines  when  the  bugs  first  appear.  The 
fungus,  Pkytophthora  infcMans,  causes  the  true  blight 
(Fig.  3155),  which  results  in  potato-rot.  The  true 
blight  may  be  kept  in  check  by  frequent  and  thorough 
sprayings  with  bordeaux  mixture.  It  is  always  well 
to  incorporate  arsenicals  with  the  mixture,  that  any 
remaining  bugs  may  be  destroyed.  The  bordeaux  mix- 
ture is  also  useful  in  protecting  in  part  the  plants  from 
the  flea-beetle.  Two  or  three  applications  are  usually 
made  during  t  he  summer.  The  early  blight  is  more  com- 
mon than  the  true  or  lute  blight.  It  causes  the  shrivel- 
ing and  death  of  the  foliage  (Fig.  3155).  It  is  usually 
the  combined  result  of  several  causes,  chief  amongst 
which  are  fun$i,  flea-beetle,  drought,  Thorough  good 
rare  and  spraying  with  Ixirdeaux  mixture  are  the  best 
treatments.  A  good  potato  field  is  shown  in  Fig. 
3156  (adapted  from  "American  Agriculturist");  and 
the  picture  also  shows  a  good  hand-praying  rig. 

A.  W.  OJilbeht. 

Potatoes  as  a  market-garden  or  truck  crop. 

The  chief  different*  between  potatoes  as  a  field  crop 
and  a  market-garden  or  truck-farm  crop  is  that  in  the 
former  case  they  are  grown  in  rotation  with  other  long- 
season  plants  and  consequently  may  occupy  the  ground 
for  the  entire  growing  season,  while  in  the  latter  they 
occupy  the  ground  only  a  few  weeks  and  are  usually  pre- 
ceded and  followed  by  some  early  or  late  garden  crop  the 
same  year.  In  the  North  the  crop  is  usually  grown  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer,  but  in  the  S>uth  it  may  l>c 
grown  either  in  the  early  spring  or  late  fall.  The  spring 
crop  is  grown  to  supply  the  demand  for  new  potatoes 
in  the  early  markets  while  prices  are  high,  but  the  fall 


crop  is  mwtly  consumed  locally  either  for  table  pur- 
poses or  for  seed  for  the  next  spring  crop.  In  the  truck- 
ing region  of  the  upper  South,  the  spring  crop  is  planted 
in  January,  February,  or  March  and  harvested  m  May 
and  June,  and  the  fall  crop  in  July  or  August  and 
harvested  in  October  or  November. 

The  favorite  Virginia  rotation  starts  with  potatoes 
planted  in  February  and  harvested  in  June.  Cowpeas 
are  sown  immediately  for  a  summer  cover-crop;  these 
are  plowed  under  in  August  as  a  means  of  improving  the 
soil,  and  spinach  is  planted  in  September.  This  crop  is 
harvested  in  January  or  February  and  garden  peas  are 
planted  in  rows  5  or  6  feet  apart,  The  peas  are  inter- 
planted  in  late  March  with  cucumbers.  The  peas  are 
harvested  in  April  and  May.  and  the  cucumbers  in 
June  and  July.  The  ground  is  planted  to  kale  in 
August,  which  is  harvested  in  midwinter  and  potatoes 
planted  again  in  February  or  March.  A  second  two- 
year  rotation  starts  with  potatoes  planted  in  February 
followed  by  cowpeas  or  an  annual  grass  for  forage. 
Winter  cabbage  is  transplanted  to  the  field  in  Novemt>er 
or  January.  Corn  is  planted  after  the  cabbage  is 
harvested  in  May  or  June.  Cowpeas  arc  planted 
bet  ween  the  rows  of  corn  at  the  last  working.  The  corn- 
stalks remain  standing  in  t  he  field  until  late  fall  when 
the  grain  is  harvested  and  they  and  the  pea-vines  are 
worked  into  the  ground  to  supply  organic  matter. 

Since  earliness,  productiveness,  and  reasonable 
resistance  to  disease  are  the  main  requisites  for  truck- 
farm  potatoes,  the  varieties  that  meet  the  require- 
ments are  limited.  In  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
states.  Bliss  Triumph  is  the  leading  variety,  while  in 
the  Carolinas  and  Virginia,  Irish  Cobbler  is  the  favor- 
ite; but  in  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley,  Early  Ohio 
undoubtedly  Is  in  the  lead. 

Seed  grown  in  Maine,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  or  other 
northern  states  will  produce  potatoes  of  marketable 
size  five  to  ten  days  earlier  than  locally  grown  seed. 
Consequently  truck-farmers  who  wish  to  cater  to  the 
early  market  depend  upon  the  northern  tier  of  states 
for  their  seed-supply;  but  those  who  wish  to  sell  on  the 
midseason  market  are  now  largely  using  locally  grown 
seed.  Plants  from  northern-grown  seed  suffer  more 
severely  from  certain  diseases  than  do  those  from  local 
seed,  hence  the  extreme  earliness  of  the  crop  from  the 


3156-  Spraying  potatoes. 


northern  seed  is,  to  a  marked  degree,  compensated  for 
by  the  healthier  vines  and  larger  yield  from  local  seed. 

The  seed-stock  to  be  used  in  producing  the  home  or 
locally  grown  seed  is  obtained  from  the  North  in  the 
winter  or  early  spring,  and  held  in  cold  storage  until 
July  or  August,  when  it  is  planted.  The  tultors  are 
harvested  after  the  vines  are  killed  by  frost  in  October 
or  November,  and  are  placed  in  farm  storage  until 
needed  for  planting. 
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The  land  should  be  broken  with  a  turn-plow  a  month 
or  Bix  weeks  in  advance  of  planting  the  potatoes,  if  the 
preceding  crop  in  the  rotation  will  admit.  It  is  best  to 
apply  the  stable-manure  to  some  preceding  crop  in 
order  that  it  may  be  well  decayed  before  the  tubers  arc 
planted.  After  the  ground  is  thoroughly  harrowed,  the 
rows  should  be  marked  out  about  3  feet  apart.  If 
drainage  in  not  good  it  is  well  to  open  the  furrow  with  a 
small  turning-plow  in  order  to  expose  a  large  surface 
to  the  action  of  the  sun,  air,  ana  frost.  A  few  davs 
before  planting,  the  furrows  should  be  reopened,  the 
fertilizer  required  distributed  in  them.  It  should  be 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil  to  prevent  its  coming 
into  direct  contact  with  the  seed-tubers  when  they  are 


In  forcing  potatoes,  especially  in  the  cooler  season 
of  the  year,  it  is  customary  to  use  from  1,500  pounds  to 
2,000  pounds  of  fertilizer  analyzing  5  to  6  per  cent 
nitrogen,  6  to  7  per  cent  phosphoric  acid,  and  5  per 
cent  potash,  to  the  acre.  The  potatoes  will  not  use  all 
of  this,  but  that  remaining  after  they  are  harvested  is 
available  for  subsequent  crops.  About  one-third  of  the 
nitrogen  in  the  fertilizer  should  be  obtained  from  nitrate 
of  soda  and  sulfate  of  ammonia  and  the  other  two- 
thirds  from  high-grade  tankage,  blood,  and  fish-scrap. 
By  using  nitrogen  from  the  sources  mentioned,  the 
plants  are  enabled  to  obtain  a  constant  supply  through- 
out their  growing-season.  The  phosphoric  acid  is  ob- 
tained from  acidulated  South  Carolina  rock,  and  the 
potash,  preferably,  from  sulfate  of  potash.  Some  grow- 
ers apply  about  1,000  pounds  of  the  fertilizer  in  the 
rows  before  the  tubers  are  planted  and  the  balance  as  a 
side  or  top  dressing  when  the  plants  are  well  started. 

Whether  the  potatoes  are  to  be  planted  by  hand  or  a 
power  planter,  it  is  lictter  to  apply  the  fertilizer  before 
planting,  as  much  better  distribution  may  thus  be 
obtained.  The  larger  number  of  truck-farmers  follow 
the  practice  of  hand  planting,  but  the  larger  growers 
are  now  using  horse-power  machines.  From  three  to 
five  barrels  of  northern-grown  seed  and  from  two  to 
three  barrels  of  home-grown  seed  are  usually  required 
to  plant  an  acre.  The  seed-pieces  are  placed  14  to  16 
in  cries  apart  in  the  rows  and  are  usually  placed  from  2 
to  4  inches  below  the  surface-level  of  the  ground.  The 
hand-planted  tubers  are  covered  by  turning  two  fur- 
rows over  them  with  a  small  turn-plow,  thus  forming  a 
ridge  8  or  9  inches  high  above  the  tubers.  If  the  discs  of 
the  power  planter  do  not  form  such  ridges,  it  is  custom- 
ary to  add  additional  soil  with  the  plow.  These  high 
ridges  protect  the  seed-tul>er9  against  unfavorable 
weather  conditions  and  enables  them  to  develop  strong 
roots  before  the  sprouts  appear  above  the  ground,  thus 
insuring  rapid  development  when  the  season  opens. 

As  soon  as  the  tubers  have  formed  sprouts  an  inch  or 
two  long,  a  light  harrow  is  dragged  diagonally  across  the 
ridges  to  kill  any  weeds  that  may  be  starting,  and  to 
provide  a  mulch  over  the  row.  A  second  dragging  is 
given  a  week  or  ten  days  later,  or  just  before  the 
sprouts  appear  above  the  surface.  The  first  working 
with  the  cultivator  is  given  as  soon  as  the  plants  have 


the  row  well  outlined:  subsequent  cultivations  are  given 
at  intervals  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  a  small  quantity  of 
soil  being  worked  against  the  plants,  thus  forming  low 
ridges  at  the  later  cultivations.  If  proper  attention  is 
given  to  the  early  cultivation,  little  or  no  hoe  work 
need  be  expected. 

The  season  for  harvesting  depends  more  upon  market 
conditions  than  upon  the  maturity  of  the  crop.  If 
prices  are  high,  digging  may  be  started  when  the  yield 
will  not  lie  over  thirty  or  forty  barrels  to  the  acre,  but 
if  prices  are  moderate  with  indications  for  a  steady 
demand,  harvesting  may  be  delayed  for  two  or  three 
weeks.  In  the  meantime  the  yield  will  have  increased 
from  25  to  50  per  cent. 

The  crop  is  usually  turned  out  of  the  ground  with  a 
plow  while  the  vines  are  still  green.  The  vines  are  then 


pulled  out  of  the  ground  with  most  of  the 
attached.  These  are  carefully  pulled  from  the  roots,  the 
others  picked  out  of  the  loose  soil  and  placed  into  piles 
e  F0™^  TJrcy  arc  tncn  KT&d«l  by  hand  and 
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barrels  for  shipment. 

potatoes  to 


Great  care  is  used  in 


anical  diggers  have  not  given  satis 
on  of  the  South,  primarily 


Me 

the  trucking  region  of  the  South,  primarily  because 
they  bruise  and  break  the  skin,  thus  causing  the  tubers 
to  present  discoloration*  when  placed  on  the  market. 

T.  C.  Johnson. 

POTATO,  AIR:  ZW™  buDn/m.  P.  Onion:  Onion.  P., ! 
wrl  Potato,  and  Ipomaa  Batalat. 


POTENTfXLA  (diminutive  of  Latin  polens,  power- 
ful; referring  to  the  medicinal  properties).  Rotdce*. 
Cinquefoil.  Five-finger.  A  large  group  of  perennial, 
rarely  annual,  herbs  and  shrubs  found  throughout  the 
North  Temperate  and  frigid  zones;  somewhat  planted. 

Leaves  compound:  appendages  of  the  calyx  5,  borne 
at  the  base  of  the  5  sepals,  which  in  turn  are  borne 
upon  the  edge  of  a  cup-shaped,  dry  receptacle;  stamens 
10-30,  together  with  the  5  rounded  petals  inserted 
upon  the  margin  of  the  receptacle  (perigynous) ;  pistils 
many,  in  fr.  becoming  minute  achenes;  style  deciduous. 
Those  in  cultivation  are  all  hardy  perennial  plants 


«P. 


suitable  for  border  planting.  The  most  valuable  dou- 
ble-fld.  forms  are  hybrids.  Monograph  by  T.  Wolf, 
Bibliot.  Bot.  Heft  71:1908. 

The  American  potent illas  are  generally  rather  unat- 
tractive plants  with  small  flowers.  They  arc;  as  a  rule, 
very  tenacious  of  life  and  do  well  with  ordinary  care. 
P.  fruticosa,  a  handsome  and  distinct  low  shrub,  pre- 
fers moist  positions,  but  will  grow  in  even  very  dry 
soil.  When  thoroughly  established  in  moist  soil,  it  is 
difficult  to  eradicate.  P.  argcrdea  should  be  given  a 
dry  soil,  preferably  about  rocks.  It  is  tenacious  of  life 
and  is  rather  attractive.  P.  Hippiana,  a  western  species 
with  comparatively  large  foliage  of  decided  gray  color, 
is  hardy  Fast.  It  is  a  good  perennial,  preferring  dryish 
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soil.  P.  tridentata  is  an  attractive  evergreen  species 
forming  thick  mats.  It  does  well  in  any  fairly  rich  soil 
in  open  or  partially  shaded  positions.  Potentillas  are 
propagated  by  division  or  seed,  the  hybrids  only  by 
division.  P.  Jruticma  may  be  increased  by  green  wood 
cuttings.  (F.  W.  Barclay.) 

Hybrid  potentillas  (rig.  3157)  have  nearly  all  the 
good  qualities  in  a  Itorder  plant, — handsome  foliage 
and  frcc-blooming  habit.  They  continue  in  bloom  from 
spring  until  autumn,  although  most  profusely  in  June 
and  July.  Thev  cannot  be  said  to  lie  reliably  hardy  in 
the  latitude  of  Boston,  probably  not  alx>ve  \\  ashington. 
They  do  not  grow  over  2  feet  and  seldom  need  staking. 
A  heavy  soil  suits  them  best.  Choice  varieties  are  propa- 
gated by  division  of  the  rootstock  in  spring;  cuttings 
will  not  root.  They  run  mostly  in  shades  of  maroon, 
scarlet,  and  orange,  often  beautifully  l»anded  with 
vellow.  They  bear  seed  freely,  and  when  carefully 
hybridized  one  may  get  a  very  fine  strain  with  a  good 
proportion  of  double  blooms.  Seedlings  liloom  the 
second  year.  Some  of  the  species  make  neat  rock-plants, 
especially  P.  tridentata,  P.  vertta,  and  P.  argtiitfa,— 
the  last,  though  common,  is  valuable  in  places  in  which 
other  plants  will  not  grow.  (T.  D.  Hatfield.) 

INDEX. 

iilbii.  0.  /omiMQ,  15.  palustria,  3. 

albicans,  1  Frudnekttnti,  1.  pyrroaicn,  25. 

alp<wtr».  27.  frutirosa.  1.  recta.  22. 

ambicua,  5,  glanHulnaa.  12.  ruprstria,  10. 

Aiurrina,  31.  Cordonii.  33.  Halmnviana,  2. 

arttenlva,  21.  itrniiha.  14.  arxrioaa.  7. 

arguia,  11.  crandiffora.  24.  aulphurca,  22. 

urcyrophylla,  18.  hvinatorhrua,  17.  Thurberi,  10. 

aUnunftumca,  19.  Hippiana.  13.  Temffuei,  15. 

calabra,  21.  invipnu,  IS.  tridrntata,  4. 

■  •■•  .    •.-.*  tacxniata,  23.  \Vitchii.  1. 

cincrpa,  29.  lariuioaa,  23.  vrrna,  2S. 

dahurira.  1.  nrpalensu.  15.  villoaa,  20. 

dubia,  2fl.  nitida.  8.  Vilmariniana.  1. 

erioearpa,  B.  paririr*,  32, 

ARTIFICIAL  KET  TO  THE  H1*ECI£8. 

A.  St.     dUtinctly     shrubby,  diffusely 

branched     1.  froticosa 

AA.  St.  hcrlmccous  or  merely  suffruticose. 
».  Basal  Its.  pinnate,  S-7-foliotate. 
c.  Lis.  white-tomentnse,  at  least  fV- 
ninth. 

D.  FU.  cymose:  lft*.  whitened  both 

tide*  13.  ] 

Do.  FU.  lateral.  solitary  at  the  nodes: 
IfU.  usually  green  nbote. 
E.  CarpeU    dorsally  furrowed: 
jteduncles  aiut  sts%  pilose; 

tome  ntu  m  lustrous  31. 

EE.  CarpeU    dor/tally  rounded: 
pietuncles  and  »ts.  glabreite; 

tommtum  dull  32.  ; 

CC.  Lrs.  green  tmth  aide*. 

D.  Flu.  while,  rose,  or  dark  purple; 
inft.  more  or  less  lax,  diffusely 
fymetse;  petals  exceeding  the 
scpaU. 

E.  Lfts.  round-elliptic  or  rhom- 
bic-ouitr:  carpels  glabrous, 
smooth  or    rugulose:  inft. 

glandular   .10.  rupestris 

EE.  /.ft*.  Mono  or  cunrntr-Mong 
or   Mmrj-litnccolatc:  inft. 
m>t  glandular. 
r.  Carpel*  densely  pilose:  pet- 
als large,  oltorate,  showy    2.  Salesov:an« 
TV.  Carpel*     glabrous:  petaU 

minute,  eirale-laneeolate  .   3.  palustril 
DD.  FU.   creamy   yellow:  ii,)\.  con- 
gested: pei.,1*  not  longer  than 

the  sepals  11.  argnta 

D.  FU.  Iiright  yetleew. 

k.  Lfts  minute,  '4 -Kfo.  long, 

dissected:  petals  shorter  than 
the  sepals  33.  Gordonii 

EE.  Lfts.  large,  I  in.  long  or  more. 

 12.  I 


i.  Hasal  Its.  palmaUly  6  7-foliiAate.. 
c.  FU.  while:  les.  white-silky  or  glau- 

ceius  beneath   9.  alba 

cc.  FU.  yeUoxc. 

v.  Lis.  white-woolly  or  white  stel- 
lale-cnnescent,  at  least  Uneath. 
E.  Cauda  with  abundant  rooting 
stolon*:  sU.  scarcely  exceed- 
ing Oie  basal   Its.,  pilose 
with  long  horuonlal  yellow- 
ish hairs:  lis.  canesemt...  .29. 
EE.  CaudeJ  without  stolons:  sts. 
much    exceeding   the  Its., 
without  the  aboic  hairs, 
r.  St.    ltl-i>S  in.   high:  ft*. 

7-V  lines  broad  14. 

it.  St.  6W6'  in.  high:  ft*.  4-7 

line*  broad  21.  I 

DD.  Lts.  green  beneath,  or  somewhat 
silky. 

E.  FU.  lateral,  solitary  at  each 

node  30.  ( 

EE.  FU.  terminal  and 
cymose. 
r.  Lfts.  large,  2-6 
plants  large. 
u.  Inft.  glandular:  Its.  ru- 
gose, coarsely  serrate- 
dentate  22.  : 

oo.  Inft.  glandlcss:  hs.  not 
rugose,  laciniatr-pin- 

natifid  . .23. I 

TT.  Lfts.    small,  YflM 
long:  plants  law. 
o.  Style  conical:  ft*.  1  in. 

broad   26.  pyrenaica 

OO.  Style  elaeate:  fts.  6-tS 
lines  broad. 
H.  Stipules  of  Ixual  Its. 
broadly  ovale  or 
orate-laneealalc:  sto- 
lons scarcely  elon- 
gated,  clothed  with 

dead  stipules  27.  I 

HB.  Stipule*  of  Utsal  Ir*. 
linear,  elongated: 
stolon*  much  elonga- 
ted, rooting,  not 
clothed    with  dead 

stipules  28.  I 

CCC.  FU.  purple  or  rose. 

D  Lv*.  and  sts.  it  I  re  ty  with  yellow- 
ish hairs:  lis.  almost  tomen- 

tose  beneath  17.  herrjatochrus 

DD.  Lts.    and   sts.    not  yellowUh 
hairy:  Its.  green  both  side*. 
E.  Lft*.  6:  pclaU  clear  purple 
with  dark  vein*  anei  dark 
spot    at    Itase:    inft.  not 

ylniulutar  16.  I 

EE.  LfU.   moetly  7:  petals  dark 

jnerple:  inft.  glandular  16.  ' 

.  Basal  Its.  palmalely,  or  rarely  pin- 
nately,  S-fMiabite. 
C.  FU.  rose,  white,  or  t 
D.  Lfts.  glabrous,  or 

while   4.  tridentata 

DD.  Lft*.  white-silky  on  both  sieles, 
S-toolhol  or  entire:  fts.  rose, 

rarely  white   8.  ttitida 

DDD.  Lrs.  tomentose  at  least  beneath; 
teeth  scverfil. 
E.  Petals  white  or  cream,  nar- 
row,  eochleate,  and  dorsally 

eillcni*   7.  I 

EE.  Petals  purple  or  ml,  Irroadly 

eJbmate,  ylajirous  19. 1 

cc.  FU.  t/rttom. 

D.  Lis.    white-tomentase  beneath, 
white-silky  above  <s<C  aUo  P. 
grondiftora). 
E.  Margin  of  lfts.  incued-ser- 

rate:  ft*,  /-/'i  in.  broad    IV  argyrophylla 
EE.  Margin  of  IfU.  crrneitc-ser- 

rale.  ftt.H-l  in.  broad  20. 
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W.  LtS.  not  tomrtito*t'  ht  nrnth. 

l.  Lfts.  3-toothed  at  apex   5.  ambigua 

KE.  Ljts.  several-toothed. 

r.  The  UU.  small,  i-,m.  long 
or  less:  fit.  3-0  tints 

broad  26.  dubia 

TT.  The  lfts.  larger:  fit.  Ji*n. 
broad  or  more. 

a.  Aehenes  piiose   6.  ariocarpa 

GO.  Aehenes  glattrous,  either 

smooth  or  rxigost  24.  grandiflora 

Section  I.  Trichocarp.e.  Carpels  completely  or  in 
part  pilose  (except  P.  palustris):  receptacle  long- 
awl  dense-pilose. 

Subsection  A.  IIhopai/jstyl.«.  Style  clavatc. 

1.  fruticdsa,  Linn.  St.  shrubby >  much  branched, 
mostly  1—4  ft.  high,  with  peculiar  shreddy  bark:  Ivs. 
all  cauline,  pinnate;  lfts.  3-7,  small,  6-12  lines  long, 
oblong-linear,  acute,  silky,  with  revolute  margins*:  fls. 
numerous,  bright  yellow,  showy,  8-16  lines  broad; 
receptacle,  carpels,  and  disk  all  long-liairy;  style  sub- 
basal,  clavate.  June— Aug.  Boggy  or  dry,  more  or  less 
calcareous  soil,  Eu.,  Asia,  N.  N.  Amer.  J.H.  III.  31 :602. 
—A  useful  shrub,  flowering  throughout  the  summer. 
Var.  VilmoriniAna,  Bean,  has  lvs.  silvery  white  be- 
neath and  fls.  creamy  white.  Var.  Albicans,  Rehd.  & 
Wilson,  is  similar  but  has  vellow  fls.  China,  and  cult. 
Var.  dahftrica,  Lchm..  is  white-fid.  L.B.C.  10:914  (as 
P.  glabra).  Var.  VeltchiL  Bean,  whitc-fld.,  is  P.fruti- 
cosaxP.  dohurica  (P.  Friedricksenii,  Spaeth).  B.M. 
8637.  In  nature,  P.fruticma  runs  into  many  forms. 

Subsection  B.  Nematobtyue.  Style  filiform. 
Series  A.  Suktruticulos*:.  Suffruticose:  fl. -bearing 
sis.  terminal  on  the  determinate  plant  axis. 

2.  Salesovilna,  Steph.  Sts.  12-24  in.  high,  woody  at 
base,  laxly  cymosc  alxivc,  and  silky  villous:  stipules 
broadly  scarious,  fuscous:  basal  lvs.  pinnate;  lfts.  7-9, 
rarely  5,  lower  much  smaller,  all  short-petiolulate, 
oblong  or  euneate-oblong,  coarsely  and  sharply  serrate, 
thick  or  subcoriaccous,  green  and  glabrous  above,  pale 
appressed  pilose  below,  often  furfuracoous  and  canes- 
cent:  fls.  114  in-  broad;  sepals  purple  outside,  yellowish 
within,  twice  as  long  as  the  appendages;  petals  broadly 
obovate,  entire,  about  equaling  the  sepals,  lilac  or  white 
suffused  with  rose;  carpels  villous;  style  lateral,  filiform. 
June-Aug.  Asia.  B.M.  7258. — A  beautiful  and  striking 
plant  of  dry  stony  places. 

3.  palustris,  Scop.  (Comarum  palHstre,  Linn.).  Suf- 
fruticose: stolons  long,  creeping  and  branched:  aerial 
sts.  ascending,  8  in.  to  2  ft.  long,  glabrous,  laxly  cymose 
above  and  more  or  less  pilose  or  glandular:  basal  lvs. 
pinnate,  long-pctioled ;  lfts.  2-3  pairs,  contiguous, 
thick,  not  veiny,  sessile,  oblong-lanceolate,  1-3  in. 
long,  evenly  and  Bharply  serrate,  green  al>ove,  glaucous 
Iwncath,  often  pulnrulent,  rarely  silky:  fls.  few;  sepals 
dark  purplish,  large:  petals  small,  ovate-lanceolate, 
acuminate,  pale  purple,  often  villous  or  ciliate,  shorter 
than  the  sepals;  receptacle  spongy;  carpels  glabrous; 
style  lateral,  filiform.  June-Aug.  Vcrv  wet  marshes, 
Arctic  and  Temp.  Eu.,  Asia,  and  N.  Amer. — A  strik- 
ing species  for  aquatic  gardens. 

4.  tridentita,  Soland.  Caudex  somewhat  woody:  sts. 
1-12  in.  high,  slender:  branches  ercct-eprcading,  ap- 
presscd-puhescent :  Ivs.  mostly  basal,  long-pet ioled, 
ternate;  lfts.  1^-2  in.  long,  obfanceolate,  truncate  and 
2  3-toothed  at  apex,  cuneate  and  entire  Mow,  coria- 
ceous, dark  green,  glabrous  or  strigose  and  paler  beneath: 
fls.  several,  small,  3-5  lint's  broad,  in  a  terminal,  nearly 
naked  cyme;  petals  oval,  entire,  exceeding  the  calyx, 
white;  carpels  villous;  style  sul>-hasal,  long-filiform. 
June-Aug.  Rocky  places,  N.  E.  N.  Amer.— Good  for 
dry*  banks  and  rockeries. 

5.  ambfgua,  Camb.  Sts.  slender,  subrepent  or  as- 
cending, tufted  and  branched,  woody  In-low :  lvs.  ter- 
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nate;  lfts.  subcoriaccous,  lateral  sessile,  terminal  long- 
stalked,  obovate  or  orbicular-cuneate,  nearly  as  broad 
as  long,  coarsely  and  obtusely  3-toothed,  green  al»ove, 
glaucous  l>eneath,  appressed  pilose  on  both  sides  or 
subglabrous:  lis.  solitary'  on  the  branches,  long-pcdun- 
cled,  in.  broad;  peduncle:!  strigose;  np|n-ndages 

and  sepals  subequal;  iwtals  sulwrbicular,  slightly 
refuse,  much  exceeding  the  sepals,  yellow:  carpels 
pilose.  July,  Aug.  Himalayas. 

6.  eriocArpa,  Wall.  Caudex  branched,  woody:  fl.-sts. 
flaccid,  simple,  ascending.  4-8  in.  long,  almost  leafless, 
sparsely  pilose  or  subglabrate,  1-2-fld.:  basnl  lvs. 
ternate  or  pinna tely  3-foliatc;  lfts.  more  or  less  long- 
stalked,  oliovate-rhomboid,  coarsely  and  sharply  5-7- 
toothed  above,  green  both  sides,  subglabrous:  fls.  con- 
spicuous, l'i  in.  broad,  long-peduncled;  appendages 
broad,  usually  longer  than  the  sepals;  petals  round- 
ovate,  much  exceeding  the  sepals,  soft  yellow  with  large 
orange  blotch;  carpels  long-pilose;  style  subterminal, 
filiform  or  slightly  swollen  at  the  middle  or  above.  July, 
Aug.  Himalayas. — Showy  for  borders  and  rockeries. 

Series  B.  Herbace*:.  Herbaceous:  fl-bearing  sts. 
lateral  on  the  indeterminate  plant  axis. 

7.  specidsa,  Willd.  Caudex  thick,  branched,  woody: 
fl.-sts.  ascending,  2-10  in.  long,  few-lvd.:  basal  Ivs. 
ternate,  long-pet  ioled;  lfts.  thick,  obovate,  terminal 
slightly  stalked,  all  crenate-dentate  above  base,  with 
short  teeth,  white-tomentose  on  both  sides  or  only 
below:  fls.  3-8,  short-pedicelled,  7-9  lines  broad:  ap- 
pendages narrow;  sepals  rather  obtuse'  jn-tals  scarcely 
exceeding  the  sepals,  long-canaliculate-unguiculate, 
terminating  in  a  very  small  ovate-cochleate  limb, 
tardily  deciduous,  white  or  yellowish  white,  dorsally 
ciliate  or  more  or  less  villous:  carpels  pilose;  style 
6ubtcrminal,  slender,  not  dilated.  June-Aug.  S.  Eu. 

8.  nitida,  Linn.  Ccspitose;  caudex  subligneous:  fl.- 
sts.  ascending,  short,  1-2  in.  long,  usually  not  exceed- 
ing the  lvs.,  apex  1-2-fld.:  peduncles  often  glandular: 
basal  lvs.  ternate  (rarely  4-5-nate),  short-petioled, 
crowded;  lfts.  thick,  sessile,  oblong-obovate  or  sub- 
cunente,  apex  with  3  incurved  teeth,  rarely  entire, 
densely  white-silky  on  both  faces:  fls.  conspicuous, 
9-12  lines  broad  of  more;  appendages  narrow,  shorter 
than  the  purple  sepals;  petals  very  short -clawed, 
broadly  obovate,  emarginate,  twice  as  long  as  the  sepals, 
rose  or  lilac,  rarely  white;  filaments  and  anthers  purple; 
carpels  pilose;  style  subterminal,  long,  slender,  purple. 
July,  Aug.  Mountains  of  S.  Eu— '"One  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  alpine  fls." 

9.  alba,  Linn.  Caudex  thick,  branched:  fls.-sts. 
short,  not  exceeding  the  basal  lvs..  weak,  decumbent, 
laxly  2-5-fld.,  sericeo-  villous:  basal  Ivs.  long-pet  ioled, 
5-foholatc,  some  often  ternate  or  7-foliolate;  lfts.  ses- 
sile  or  short-stalked,  all  symmetrical  but  the  outer 
shorter,  oblong-lanceolate,  apex  acute  and  serrate, 
teeth  few,  appressed,  terminal  smaller,  green  and  gla- 
brous almve,  more  or  less  densely  white-silky,  becoming 
glabrous  and  glaucous  beneath:  fls.  long-peduncled, 
showv,  9-12  lines  broad;  appendages  very  narrow, 
shorter  than  the  sepals;  petals  broadly  obcordate, 
somewhat  longer  than  the  sepals,  white;  carpels  pilose; 
style  subterminal.  slender.  April-June,  and  often 
Aug.-Oct.  Cent.  Eu.  G.  37:98. 

Section  II.  Gtmnocarp.e.  Carpels  glabrous:  receptacle 
short-pilose  to  almost  glabrous. 

Sulweetion  A.  Closterostyu*.  Style  subbasal, 
fusiform. 

10.  mpestris,  Linn.  Caudex  thick,  subligneous:  sts. 
erect,  20  in.  high  or  more,  few-lvd.,  dichotomously 
branched  and  laxly  eorymt>osc  above,  glandular-hairy 
and  hirsute:  basal  Ivs.  long-pet  ioled,  pinnate;  lfts. 
2-4  pairs,  decreasing  downward,  distant,  round-elliptic 
or  rhombic-ovate,  lateral  sessile,  terminal  sessile  or 
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stalked,  margin  irregularly  biserrate,  pilose  and  green 
on  both  faces,  often  glandular:  lis.  '  £-1  in.  broad,  long- 
pedicelled;  appendages  much  shorter  and  narrower 
than  the  sepals,  often  bi-  or  trifid ;  | «•  t als  olwvate,  entire, 
equaling  or  much  exceeding  the  sepals,  white;  carpels 
smooth  or  rugulose;  style  subbasal,  glandular-thick- 
ened in  the  middle.  May-July.  Eu„  Asia,  and  moun- 
tains of  W.  N.  Amer. — Grows  well  in  dry  soil. 

11.  argots,  Pursh.  Similar  to  P.  rupextrix,  but  with 
a  more  strict  habit,  more  glandular-hirsute  pubescence, 
more  congested  infl.,  and  smaller  cream-colored  petals 
which  scarcely  exceed  or  are  shorter  than  the  sepals; 
calyx  enlarging  more  in  fr..  and  receptacle  becoming 
elongated,  much  swollen  and  almost  fleshy.  June-Aug. 
N.  Amer. — Good  for  dry  rocky  soil. 

12.  glanduldsa,  Lindl.  Similar  to  P.  ruvertri*  and  P. 
armita:  differs  from  the  former  in  its  golden  yellow  or 
pale  yellow  fls.,  and  from  the  latter  both  in  the  color 
of  the  fls.,  and  in  the  dichotomous  and  laxly  cymoee 
infl.  June-Aug.  W.  N.  Amer. — Grows  well  in  dry 
sterile  ground. 

Subsection  B.  Conostyl.«.  Style  subterminal,  conical. 
i  A.  EnioTiucii.B.  Plant  with  xome  true 


13.  Hlppiina,  Lehm.  St.  erect,  1-2  ft.  high,  ailkv, 
laxly  cymosc  above:  »>asal  lvs.  rather  large,  pinnate; 
lfts.  3-5  pairs,  whitish-silky  alwve,  white-tomentose 
beneath,  uppermost  somewhat  confluent,  the  others 
decreasing  regularly  toward  base  of  If.,  obovatc-euneatc, 
1-2H  in.  long,  obtusely  incised-toothed:  fls.  J ^— 1  in. 
broad;  appendages  nearly  equaling  the  calyx,  acute; 
petals  obovate,  retuse,  slightly  exceeding  the  sepals, 
bright  yellow;  carpels  glabrous,  rugose;  style  papil- 
lose-thickened at  base,  tapering  alwve  to  the  enlarged 
stigma.  June,  July.  W.  N.  Amer. 


June,  July. 

14.  gracilis,  Douglas.  Erect  and  rather  tall,  about  2  ft. 
high,  more  or  less  white-hairy,  erect-branched  and 
cymose-paniculate  alwve:  basal  lvs.  long-pet ioled, 
digitate;  lfts.  5-7,  olwvate  or  oblanceolate,  1-2  in.  long, 
deeply  and  regularly  inciBcd-dentatc,  sparsely  pilose  or 
glabrous  and  green  above,  white-tomentose  beneath: 
fls.  6-9  lines  broad,  showy;  petals  obcordate,  exceeding 
the  Bcuminate  sepals,  yellow;  carpels  glabrous  and 
smooth;  style  subterminal,  slender,  thickened  at  the 
base.  June-Aug.  W.  N.  Amer. 

15.  nepalensis,  Hook.  (P.formdaa,  Don.  P.  T6nguei, 
Hort.).  St.  stout,  erect  or  ascending,  1-2  ft.  high,  pur- 
ple: the  branches  laxly  paniculate  or  raceme-like,  hir- 
sute, not  glandular:  radical  lvs.  long-pet  ioled,  pal- 
mately  5-foliolatc,  often  12  in.  long;  lfts.  oblong-olw- 
vate,  2-3  in.  long,  veiny  and  rugose,  crenate^crrato 
except  toward  the  base,  with  broad  and  short  sub- 
acute teeth,  green  both  sides,  sparsely  apprcssed-piUtsc: 
fls.  long-pedicelled,  showy.  9-12  lines  broad;  calyx 
purple  within ;  petals  broadly  obcordate,  deeply  emar- 
ginate, nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  sepals,  clear  pur- 
ple with  darker  veins  and  dark-purple  base;  carpels 
glabrous,  ruguluae;  style  subterminal,  thickened  at  the 
Iwse,  tapering  al>ove.  July,  Aug.  Himalayas. — The 
branches  elongate  zigzag-like  during  the  summer.  A 


16.  Thurberi,  Gray.  Similar  to  P.  nepolermx,  but 
finely  glandular-hairy  all  over:  lvs.  mostlv  7-foliolate: 
petals  dark  purple  and  scarcely  exceeding  the  sepals: 
infl.  more  cymose.  June-Aug.  New  Mex.  and  S. 
Calif. — Good  for  Iwrder  planting. 

17.  haemst6chrus,  Lehm.  St.  stout,  ascending,  8-16 
in.  high,  densely  cymose  above,  pubescent  or  canescent 
with  yellowish  hairs:  basal  lvs.  with  long  and  stout 
petioles,  palmntely  7-,  rarely  5-foliolate;  lfts.  oblong- 
olxivatc,  obtuse,  thick,  elevated-veiny  l>eneath,  cre- 
nate-serrate  with  small  teeth,  velvety  alwve  with  yel- 
lowish  eubappressed   hairs,  more   or   less  densely 


white-tomentose  below:  fls.  on  thick  pedicels,  9-10 
lines  broad;  sepals  purple  within;  petals  broadly 
obcordate,  longer  than  the  sepals,  dark  purple;  carpels 
glabrous,  smooth;  style  subterminal,  red,  much 
thickened  at  the  base.  June-Aug.  Mountains  of  Mex. 
— The  yellowish  pubescence  is  characteristic. 

18.  argyrophylla,  Wall.  (P.  \nsignis,  Royle).  Sts. 
erect,  8~16  m.  high,  nearly  simple,  leafy,  cymosely 
few-fld.,  above  puberulent  and  whitish  tomentose:  basal 
lvs.  large,  long-petioled,  mostly  ternatc;  lfts.  subses- 
sile,  broadly  obovate  or  elliptic-ovate  or  obovate- 
oblong,  more  or  less  rugose  beneath,  coarsely  incised- 
scrrate  with  acute  teeth,  more  or  less  densely  silky 
above,  rarely  subglabrate,  densely  white-tomentose 
beneath:  fls.  long-pedicelled,  showv,  1-1  }4  in.  broad; 
petals  broadly  obcordate,  twice  the  length  of  the  sepals, 
yellow;  carpels  glabrous,  smooth;  style  subterminal, 
greatly  thickened  at  the  base.  June— Aug.  Himalayas. 
— This  species  and  the  next  are  two  of  the  most  com- 
mon species  in  cult.,  and  are  extensively  hybridiied 
with  each  other  and  with  P.  nepalensis.  giving  rise  to 
most  of  the  hybrid  potentillas  of  the  trade.  (Fig.  3157.) 

19.  atrossngufnes,  Wall.  Similar  to  P.  aroyrophylla, 
but  larger,  more  branched,  lvs.  less  heavily  silky-glossy 
and  less  white-tomentose  beneath,  usually  more  bluntly 
toothed:  petals,  stamens,  and  styles  dark  purple.  June- 
Aug.  Himalayas. — Parent  of  many  garden  forms. 

20.  vill&sa.  Pall.  Sts.  stout,  ascending,  4-12  in. 
high,  few-lva.,  cymosely  few-fld.,  densely  silky-villous: 
basal  lvs.  long-petioled.  tcrnate;  lfts.  sessile  or  nearly  so, 
thick  and  veiny,  sulwrbicular-cuneate,  9-15  lines  long, 
lateral  oblique  at  the  base,  all  coarsely  crenatc-serratc 
with  short  teeth,  margin  somewhat  revolutc,  densely 
silky-pilose  above,  densely  white-tomentose  beneath: 
fls.  9-12  lines  broad,  showy;  sepals  and  bracteoles 
equal;  petals  broadly  olieordate,  2-3  times  the  length 
of  the  sepals,  golden  yellow;  carpels  glabrous,  smooth 
or  rugulose;  style  subterminal,  conical,  moderately 
thickened  at  the  base.  June,  July.  Arctic  Asia  and 
N.  W.  Amer. — Showy,  with  beautiful  lf.-rosettcs. 

21.  argentea,  Linn.  Sts.  several,  ascending,  rarely 
prostrate,  slender,  4-20  in.  long,  laxly  paniculate  or 
corymbose  alwve,  white-tomentose:  basal  lvs.  long- 
pet  ioled,  palmately  5-  rarely  7-foliolate;  lfts.  broadly 
cuneate-obovate,  4-14  lines  long,  coarsely  and  regu- 
larly inciscd-dentate  with  2-5  pairs  of  teeth,  margins 
revolutc,  from  green  and  glabrous  to  densely  silky  or 
tomentose  above,  densely  white-tomentose  l>cncath, 
Very  rarely  tomentose  and  green  beneath:  fls.  long- 
pedicelled,  5-7  lines  broad;  petals  obovate,  emarginate, 
scarcely  exceeding  the  sepals,  sulfur-yellow;  carpels 

eabrous,  rugulose;  style  subterminal,  conical,  papil- 
se-thickened  at  the  base.  June-Aug.  or  Oct.  Eu. 
and  Asia,  intro.  in  X.  Amer. — Good  for  dry,  sterile 
soil.  Var.  calibre,  Sir.  (P.  ealabrn.  Ten.).  Lfts. 
dilated-fan-shaped.  incited  on  outer  edge,  whitened  on 
both  sides:  plant  low:  sts.  stout,  declined,  condensed- 
cymose:  fls.  relatively  large.  Italy. 

Series  B.  OivriioTiucH.F..  Plant  with  no  true  tomentum; 
pilose  and  often  glandular. 

22.  recta,  Linn.  Sts.  stout,  erect,  strict,  12-28  in. 
high,  leafy,  dichotomously  much  branched  and  widely 
corymlwse  alwve,  hirsute  or  pilose  and  puhescent,  and 
more  or  less  glandular:  basal  lvs.  large,  long-petioled, 
palmately  5-7-foliolate;  lfts.  2-4  in.  or  more  long,  the 
outer  smaller,  all  usually  sessile,  oblong,  linear-oblong 
or  oblong-olwvate,  regularlv  and  coarsely  serrate- 
dentate,  green  both  sides,  vilfous  and  rugose,  thin:  fls. 
8-12  lines  broad;  petals  obcordate,  din-ply  emarginate, 
equaling  or  somewhat  exceeding  the  sepals,  yellow  to 
golden  yellow;  carpel8  glabrous,  very  rugose;  stylo 
swollen  at  the  base.  June,  July.  Eu. — Very  hand* 
some  and  showy.  Var.  sulphurea,  Lam.  Petals  sulfur- 
yellow,  much  exceeding  the  sepals:  sts.  and  lvs.  lighter 
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green.  Widespread  in  Eu.  Intro,  as  a  weed  in  £.  N. 
Amcr. 

23.  laeim&sa,  Waldat.  &  Kit.  (/'.  laciniata,  AmiT. 
ilort.).  St.  stout,  erect,  forming  clumps,  12-20  in.  high, 
mostly  reddish,  laxly  corymbose  above,  long-pilose 
with  soft  spreading  hairs:  basal  lvs.  palmately  7-folio- 
late, rarely  5-foliolate;  lfts.  green  and  pilose  on  lioth 
surfaces,  not  rugose,  the  terminal  folded,  all  oblanceo- 
late-oblong,  2-3  in.  long,  laciniate-pinnatifid,  with  6-12 
pairs  of  lanceolate  or  linear  and  incised  teeth :  fls.  and 
general  habit  as  in  /'.  recta,  to  which  it  is  closely  related. 
S.  Eu. 

24.  grandifldra,  Linn.  Sts.  ascending  or  erect,  from 
a  thick  caudex,  4-15  in.  high,  the  erect  branches  of  the 
cyme  few-fld.,  densely  villous  al»ove,  eglandular:  basal 
Ivb.  long-petioled,  mostly  tcroate;  lfts.  7-15  lines  long, 
lateral  obliquely  obovate,  terminal  cuneate-obovate, 
all  incised-serrate  toward  the  apex  with  6-10  ovate  or 
oblong  acutish  teeth,  pubescent  above,  densely  short- 
villous  beneath,  veiny,  rarely  whitened:  fls.  conspicuous, 
0-15  lines  broad;  petals  broadly  obcordate,  emarginate, 
much  exceeding  the  sepals,  golden  yellow;  carpels 
glabrous,  smooth  or  obsoletely  nigoee;  style  papillose- 
thickened  at  the  base.  July,  Aug.  Alps.— A  good  lx>r- 
der  plant. 

25.  pyrenaica,  Ram.  St.  stout,  arcuate-ascending 
from  a  thick  subecspitose  caudex,  4-10  in.  long, 
raccmosely  few-fld.  above,  pilose  or  somewhat  can- 
escent:  basal  lvs.  both  short-  and  long-pet ioled,  pal- 
mately  5-foliolate;  lfts.  small,  sessile,  cuneate-obovate 
or  cuneate-oblong-ol>ovatc,  4-9  lines  long,  the  outer 
smaller,  all  entire  below,  dentate  toward  apex  with 
5-7  pairs  of  short  acutish  or  obtuse  teeth,  green  and 
suhglahrous  aliovc,  densely  pilose  and  sulwerieeous 
beneath:  fls.  1  in.  broad;  petals  large,  broadly  obovate, 
emarginate,  much  longer  than  the  sepals,  golden  yel- 
low; carpels  glabrous,  stria te-rugulose:  style  thickened 
below.  July,  Aug.  Pyrenees.— C lonely  related  to  P 
grandiflora. 

8ubsection  C.  Gomfhosttl.«.  Style  xuhterminal,  rarely 
lateral,  elavate:  plant  with  no  true  tomentum. 

26.  dfibia,  Zimm.  Cespitose,  forming  mats,  runncra 
wanting:  sU.  slender,  prostrate  or  ascending,  *i-2  in. 
long,  scarcely  as  long  as  the  lvs..  1-fld.,  rarely  2-3-fld., 
pilose,  eglandular:  basal  lvs.  short-pet  ioled,  ternate; 
lfts.  small,  4-5  lines  long,  broadly  olxjvate,  the  outer 
strongly  oblique,  the  terminal  slightly  petioled,  all  with 
2-3  pairs  of  ovate,  acute,  or  obtuse  teeth,  light  green 
and  glabrous  aliove,  strigose  on  the  veins  beneath:  fls. 
small,  3-6  hues  broad;  apfxridages  broad,  obtuse  or 
rounded;  petals  broadly  obovate,  slightly  emarginate, 
exceeding  the  sepals,  yellow;  carpels  glabrous,  smooth 
or  mgnlose;  style  somewhat  thickened  below.  July. 
Aug.  Mountains  of  Eu.  G.  36:483.— The  smallest  of 
European  potent  illas. 

27.  alpestris,  Hall.  f.  Caudex  densely  clothed  with 
stipules;  runners  almost  wanting:  sts.  slender,  arcuate- 
ascending,  rarely  strict,  fcw-lvd..  2-8  in.  long,  somewhat 
exceeding  the  basal  lvs.,  laxly  dichotomous-ramosc  at 
top,  pilose  above,  rarely  glandular:  basal  lvs.  short- 
petioled,  appendages  5-foliolate,  mrelv  3-  or  7-foliolate; 
lfts.  mostly  sessile,  obovate,  erennte^dentate  or  deeply 
incised-serrate  with  2  5  pairs  of  obtuse  teeth,  strigOHe 
or  glabrous  aliove,  pilose  or  villous  on  the  veins  lieneath, 
green  both  sides:  fls.  long-pedicclled,  >£-l  in.  broad; 
petals  broadly  obovate,  emarginate.  more  or  less  exceed- 
ing the  sepals,  golden  vellow.  rarely  paler,  often  with 
an  orange  spot  at  the  base;  cans  Ls  glabrous,  rugulosc 
or  smoothish;  style  subterminal,  elavate.  June-i>ept. 
An  tic  and  Alpine  Arner.,  Eu.,  nnd  Asia. — A  close  rela- 
tive of  vrrna  but  not  forming  such  extended  mats. 
Extremely  variable. 

28.  veraa,  Linn.  Caudex  emitting  runners,  forming 
a  thick  turf:  sts.  numerous,  decumbent  or  ascending, 
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2-  6  (rarely  12)  in.  long,  dirhotomously  branched  and 
laxlv  corymbose,  pilose,  rarely  glandular,  usually 
reddish:  basal  lvs.  long-petioled,  palmately  5-foholale, 
rarely  7-foliolate;  lfts.  sessile  or  nearly  so,  cuncate- 
olx>vatc,  }<2-l}*:  in.  long,  toward  the  apex  crenate- 
dentate  to  deeply  incised-serrate,  sparsely  pilose  and 
green  above,  green  and  pilose  beneath:  fls.  long-slender- 
pedi<vlled;  apjx'ndagi* oblong,  obtuse;  petals  olx>vate  to 
broadly  ol>cordatc,  emarginate,  longer  than  the  sepals, 
golden  yellow,  rarely  paler;  earj>els  glabrous,  rugose; 
Btyle  subterminal,  elavate.  March-Alay,  often  also 
Aug.,  Sept.  Eu.— Very  variable.  Dry  or  stony  soil. 
Eor  banks  and  rockeries. 

29.  a  Hurra,  Chaix.  Forming  mats:  sts.  slender, 
ascending,  2-4  in.  high,  scarcely  exceeding  the  basal 
lvs.,  few-fld.;  basal  lvs.  palmately  5-foliolate,  rarely 

3—  i-foliolate;  lfts.  narrowly  cuneate-oblong-obovatc  or 
nearly  oblong,  rounded  at  apex,  short-crenate-dentatc, 
thick,  rugose,  s[>aringly  stcllate-tomcntose  al>ove, 
densely  so  beneath,  long-hirsute  on  both  faces;  appen- 
dages dilated  and  often  bifid,  srarcely  shorter  than 
the  ovate,  obtuse  sepals;  |x-lals  oblong-obovate,  pale 
yellow,  much  exceeding  the  sepals;  carpels  glabrous, 
rugose;  style  subterminal,  elavate.  April-June.  Alps. 


30.  canadensis,  Linn.  Sts.  slender,  at  first  ascend- 
ing, later  prostrate  and  creeping,  simple,  flagellifonn, 
12-24  in.  or  more  long,  letuy,  bearing  solitary  long- 
peduncled  fls.  at  the  nodes,  villous,  eglandular:  basal 
and  cauline  lvs.  slender-|>etioled,  palmately  5-foliolate; 
lfts.  cuneate-obovate  or  oblong,  coarsely  dentate-serrate 
except  at  the  base,  green  both  sides,  puts-scent  or  gla- 
brate  above,  more  or  less  strigom'-pilosc  beneath:  fls.  5-6 
lines  broad;  appendages  narrowly  lanceolate;  petals 
broadly  obovate,  slightly  emarginate,  yellow,  longer 
than  the  sepals;  carjn-ls  glabrous;  style  Huhterminul, 
from  elavate  to  fusiform.  May-Aug.  E.  N.  Amer.  Mn. 
3:38.— Good  for  dry,  sterile,  open  soil. 

Subsection  D.  Leftostyue.  Style  lateral,  short-Jili- 
form,  of  equal  diam.  throughout:  plant  with  or 
without  tomentum, 

31.  Anserlna,  Linn.  Silver-Weed.  Fig.  3158. 
Caudex  thick;  sts.  simple,  slender,  prostrate  and  crcc|>- 
ing,  rooting  at  the  nodes,  often  2 }2  <>r  3  ft.  long,  bearing 
solitary,  long-pedunrled  fls.  at  the  nodes,  pilose-sericeous 
with  ascending  or  somewhat  spreading  hairs:  basal  lvs. 
numerous,  large,  pinnate,  mostly  short-iiedicclled;  lfts. 
many  pairs,  decreasing  in  size  downward,  with  minute 
ones*inters|tersed,  linear-oblong  to  oblong-ovate,  \<i 
in.  long,  sharply  serrate,  green  or  whitened  above, 
densely  white  to  lustrous  silky-tomentose  beneath, 
veiy  rarelv  green  both  sides:  fls.  large,  8-10  lines  broad; 
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appendages  usually  lobed;  petals  ohovate,  entire,  ex- 
ceeding the  sepals,  golden  yellow;  carpels  at  maturity 
glabrous,  thick,  ovoid,  cork  v.  dorsally  furrowed;  style 
lateral,  hliform.  May- Aug.  Gravelly,  more  or  less  cal- 
careous shores.  Most  widespread  of  all  potcntillas, 
through  the  cold  and  temperate  portions  of  all  countries 
except  possibly  Afr.— Very  decorative. 

32.  pacifies,  Howell.  Similar  to  P.  Antenna;  but 
sts.,  peduncles,  |>etioles,  and  rachis  glabrous  or  early 
glabra  te:  lfts.  dull-tomcntose  beneath:  achenes  later- 
ally compressed,  firmer,  rounded  on  the  buck,  not  fur- 
rowed. Along  the  coast  of  tem|»crnte  and  arctic  E.  and 
\V.  Amer.,  and  E.  Asia. — This  species  may  be  in  the 
trade  as  P.  Anserina. 

33.  Gordonii,  Baill.  {I vista  GArdonii,  Torr.  A  Gray. 
HorkUia  Gdrdonii,  Hook.).  Caudex  stout,  woodv,  and 
cespitose:  sts.  erect,  4-12  in.  high,  and,  like  the  lvs., 
glandular-pubescent  or  glabrous:  K*s.  pinnate,  mostly 
basal,  numerous;  lfts.  10-20,  divided  into  3-5  oblong 
or  linear  segms. ;  caulinc  lvs.  few.  very  small :  fls.  small 
and  inconspicuous,  in  a  crowded  cyme;  petals  yellow, 
spatulate,  shorter  than  the  sepals;  stamens  6-20, 
inserted  on  the  edge  of  the  cu|>-siiapcd  receptacle  at  a 
distance  from  the  carpels;  style  filiform,  basal.  Sul«d- 
pinc  \V.  U.  S. — Forms  dense  mats  in  dry  soil.  This  spe- 
cies belongs  properly  to  Horkelia  (a  genus  apparently 
not  known  to  the  gardeners)  and  is  gcnerically  distinct 
from  Potent  ilia  because  of  the  more  deeply  eu[)-shaped 
receptacle.  It  is,  however,  known  in  the  trade  as  a 
potent  ilia. 

Following  are  some,  at  the  hybrid  potcntillas.  the  exact  botanies] 
status  of  which  has  uoi  been  worked  out  and  which  have  not  been 
standardised  at  to  nomenclature:  P.  Uculor  (P.  argyroplivl!..  M  P. 
•trc*anguinca,  according  to  Wolfi,  orange  and  vermilion. — /'. 
cardinal*  IP.  atrnsanguinca  X  P.  ncpalensis.  according  to  Wolf), 
brilliant  cardinal. — Or.  Andre,  golden  yellow  suffused  with  verniilion. 
— BUlorndo.  purple  suffused  with  yellow. — Emilr,  bright  bromy 
red.  —Gloirt  d*  Xancy,  golden  yellow. — Hamlet,  dark  carmine. — P. 
Hopvoodtana  (P.  ncpalensis  ■  P.  recta,  according  to  Wolf  ).  I,fts_ 
5-6:  petal*  at  bane  deep  row.  at  center  pale  rose,  margins  whitiab. 
— /'.  hyhrida.  name  applied  to  various  hybrids.  R.H.  1890.  p.  305. 
C.n.  16:462:  25:61-1.— Jranr  .taller,  orange,  shaded  scarlet—  Lt 
VrtHM,  florifcrous.  light  red  margined  with  yellow  or  scarlet. — /'. 
Mat  .VoAi.tri<»  (P.  argyrophylla  ■  P.  alronanguinea,  according  to 
Wolf). — Mam.  dark  velvety  red.  -.V.  [Piwlin.  beautiful  amber. 
— O'Hriana,  pink  and  salmon.  —  /',  ptrfteta,  maroon,  shaded  lemon. 
— P.  p%trpurra.  deep  purple. — /*.  persietdirr,  carmine-  and  yellow- 
flaked. —  VittK  Lrmoinr.  light  red  striped  with  yellow. — Km. 
Kotl*n*on.  mahogany-brown,  suffused  witfi  orange. 
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POTfeRIUM  (Creek  for  drinking  eup;  because  the 
foliage  of  one  species  was  used  in  the  preparation  of  a 
medicinal  drink).  Rosacea.  Linna-us  placed  certain 
rosaceous  plants  in  the  genera  Potenum  and  San- 
guisorba, the  latter  having  precedence  of  publication. 
Many  subsequent  authors  have  united  these  genera. 
Focke,  however  (Engler  A  Prantl,  Die  Natiirlichen 
Pflanzenfamilien  i,  re-defines  the  genus  Poterium  to 
include  one  species,  the  P.  spinosum  of  S.  Eu.,  allowing 
the  other  species  to  remain  in  Sanguisorba.  As  thus 
understood,  Poterium  is  moncecious,  the  lower  fls.  in 
the  spike  staminate,  the  upper  pistillate,  the  stamens 
many  and  hanging,  the  styles  2,  the  fr.  somewhat 
fleshy,  colon*!,  and  inclosed  in  the  calyx,  the  lvs. 
pinnate.  These  plants  are  known  as  bumet,  although 
the  name  applies  more  correctly  to  Sanguisorba  atom-. 
P.  spindsum,  Linn.,  is  a  small  spiny  shrub  with  nearly 
glabrous  serrate  lfts.,  somewhat  downy  branches,  small 
greenish  fls.  in  oblong  spikes  and  reddish  berry-like  fr. 
It  is  offered  in  S.  Calif.  Grows  3  ft.,  the  branchleta 
ending  in  spines.  Said  to  be  a  very  interesting  orna- 
mental undershrub.  Recently  P.  obtusum,  Franch.  & 
Sav.  (/*.  obtxtsatum.  Hort.  Sanguisorba  otAima,  Maxim.), 
has  been  offered  abroad:  it  Is  from  Japan,  said  to  be  the 
finest  of  the  burncts  yet  introduced:  3  ft.:  lvs.  long,  pin- 
nate, lfts.  about  6  pairs,  oblong,  rounded  at  end,  ser- 
rate, petioluled:  fl.-sts.  much  branched,  the  crimson 
spikes  about  3  in.  long  and  1  in.  diam.  Summer.  G.C. 
III.  59:2.  For  P.  eanadense  and  P.  Sanguisorba,  see 
Sanguisorba.  L.  H.  B. 

P&THOS  (Pollux  is  said  to  l>e  a  Ccylonese  name). 
Aracrsr.  Tall-climbing  branching  shrubs  (more  or  leas 
herbaceous  ns  known  in  cultivation)  of  the  oriental 
trollies. 

Leaves  thick  and  often  shining,  entire  or  lobed, 
sometimes  blotched  or  variegated:  fls.  small  and  per- 
fect, crowded  on  a  spudix.  with  0  perianth-scgina.  and  G 
stamens,  the  ovary  3-loculed  and  with  a  rounded  or 
mushroom-like  sessile  stigma:  fr.  a  1-3-seeded  berry: 
spat  he  usually  persistent  and  wide-spreading  or  deflexed 
at  maturity.  llhaphidophora  has  an  oblong  or  linear 
stigma. — About  50  species.  Several  names  arc  in  the 
hort.  trade,  but  not  all  of  them  belong  to  Pothos.  In 
fact,  the  genus  Pothos  is  very  ill-defined  in  cult,  be- 
cause species  are  named  liefore  fls.  and  frs.  are  known 
and  determinations  are  often  wrongly  made.  Some  of 
them  are  to  !>c  referred  to  Scindapsus  and  others  per- 
haps to  Ithaphidophora.  The  species  of  Pothos  send 
out  cord-like  roots  that  cling  to  damp  walls.  For  P. 
argyraa,  see  Seindapsus  pictu-t  var.  For  monograph, 
see  Engler,  I>us  Pflanzcnrcich.  IV.  23  B  (1905).  They 
are  warmhouse  foliage  plants  and  require  the  same 
general  treatment  as  Philodendmn. 

A.  U'x.  green,  not  banded  or  mottled. 
nitens,  Bull.   Lvs.  obliquely  ovate-acute,  cordate 
at  base,  shining  purplish  green;  needs  further  botani- 
cal definition.  NIalaya. 

aa.  Lvs.  mottled  or  banded. 

aureus,  Lind.  Fig.  3159.  Strong  evergreen  climber 
with  eordate-ovatc-acutc  lvs.,  which  are  variously 
blotched  and  mottled  with  yellowish  white,  the  body 
color  Is-ing  bright  green.  Solomon  U.  I.H.  27:381. 
S.H.  I  :.'M4.  -The  generic  position  of  this  plant— which 
is  one  of  the  commonest  ones  in  cult.-  is  in  doubt.  It 
probably  belongs  to  Scindapsus  so  treated  by  Engler. 
In  a  dark  place  the  handsome  markings  of  the  lvs. 
tend  to  disappear.  Brunches  will  grow  in  water  for  a 
time.  Prop,  by  cuttings  or  layers. 

argenteus,  Bull.  Lvs.  obliquely  ovate-acuminate,  sil- 
very gray,  with  a  deep  green  margin  and  a  deep  green 
band  aloiig  the  midrib;  needs  further  definition.  Borneo 

P.  eelalneauli,.  N.  K  Br.-Monstcrs  latevaginata.-/5.  Wwis. 
Hook.  A  Arn.  (  limbing,  branched,  with  a.-rml  roots   petioles  4  5 
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in.  lone,  linear,  flat:  blade*  *J*'«  'UTvkI,  mtK*h  shorter  than  petiole, 
Iinror-lanceol  it i',  aeuminate.:  spathe  1  J-j-  2  in.  lonx,  linear  to  lineax- 
l&nreolate;  spudix  stipulate,  2-4  in.  lonii.  oylindrie,  ereen:  bomta 
smooth,  scarlet,  about  h>o.  long.  S.  China.  B.M.  7744. 

L.  H.  B. 

POTHUAVA:  Achma,. 

POT  MARIGOLD:  CaUtutula. 

POTS.  Of  the  three  firms  of  interest  to  horticul- 
turists that  are  eligible  to  the  Century  Club  because 
of  one  hundred  years  or  more  in  the  same  business,  are 
A.  H.  Hews  &  Co.,  potters,  and  J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co., 
of  New  York,  and  D.  Landreth  &  Co.,  of 
Philadelphia.  This  indicates  the  age  of  the 
flower-pot  business  in  this  country. 

The  first  entrv  in  the  oldest  Hews  account 
book  reads  us  follows:  Weston,  April  It),  1775, 
Lemuel  Jones,  to  Ware,  debtor:  0£  2s.  8d. 
From  1788  to  1810,  a  period  of  twenty-one 
years,  there  is  a  continuous  account.  The 
charges  within  that  entire  term  cover  about 
as  many  |iagcs  as  are  now  often  entered  in  a 
day;  and  the  amount  in  dollars  and  cents  docs 
not  compare  with  single  sales  of  the  present 
time.  Through  all  the  years  up  to  1807  the 
term  "flower-twits"  docs  not  once  aptiear,  and 
it  is  much  to  tic  regretted  that  the  first  sale  of  flower- 
pots and  the  name  of  the  purchaser  cannot  be  found. 

In  1861,  after  war  was  actually  declared,  business 
conditions  were  much  depressed.  The  members  of  the 
Hews  firm  felt  sure  that  t  here  would  be  no  demand  for 
flower-pots,  they  being  more  of  a  luxury  than  a  neces- 
sity, and  that  the  factory  must  close.  At  that  time  the 
writer  succeeded  in  securing  tiermission  to  make  his 
first  venture  as  salesman  "on  the  road."  doing  first  to 
C.  M.  Hovey,  he  secured  what  was  a  good  order  for 
those  times,  some  10,000  or  more  pots  for  the  spring 
trade  of  1862.  Not  once  after  that,  during  the  Civil 
War,  was  the  firm  able,  in  the  spring  and  fall  rush,  to 
fill  all  their  ortk-rs  for  ftowcr-pots.  It  is  not  that  these 
orders  were  remarkably  large  or  numerous,  but  they 
were  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  firm.  In  1866,  prices 
were  a  third  or  a  half  higher  than  they  are  today.  The 
firm  first  got  fairly  under  way  with  machinery  for  mak- 
ing small  flower-pots  in  1869. 

Until  about  1864  or  1865,  common  flower-pots 
throughout  the  world  had  always  been  made  by  hand 
on  the  potter's  wheel.  There  have  been,  indeed,  many 
different  forms  of  this  wheel,  but  it  had  always  liecn 
propelled  by  hand-  or  foot-power.  When,  in  the  early 
fifties,  a  wheel  was  made  to  be  propelled  by  the  foot, 
with  two  sizes  of  pulleys  and  a  balance-wheel  whereby 
the  speed  of  the  wheel  was  increased  in  the  proiwrtion 
of  three  to  one,  it  was  thought  that  perfection  had  lieen 
reached.  Much  time,  though  very  little  money,  had 
been  spent  previous  to  the  fifties  in  attempts  to  make  a 
pot  machine.  It  was  left  to  William  Linton,  of  Balti- 
more, an  experienced  practical  potter,  to  perfect  and 
patent  the  first  machine.  From  him  two  machines 
were  purchased  and  the  exclusive  right  to  use  them  in 
Massachusetts.  In  a  short  time  great  improvements 
were  made  on  his  patent.  America  was  far  ahead  of 
Kuro|ie  in  this  kind  of  machinery,  as  also  in  improved 
macliinery  in  general.  The  machine  made  only  small 
pots,  up  to  alxiut  5  inches  in  diameter;  and  while  it 
had  previously  taken  an  experienced  man  to  make  his 
thousand  .'1-inch  pots  in  ten  hours,  a  smart  boy  without 
any  previous  ex|>eriencc  whatever  could  make  3,000  on 
the  machine  in  the  same  time. 

When  the  standard  pot  was  adopted,  about  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  the  hand-process  was  practically  aban- 
doned in  the  principal  potteries  in  favor  of  what  is  tech- 
nically called  the  jigger.  This  is  a  revolving  disc  pro- 
pelled I iv  machinery.  These  discs,  or  jigger-heads,  arc 
made  of  different  sizes  and  fitted  with  various  rings. 
Plaster  molds  are  made  in  very  large  numlwrt.  for  each 
size  of  pot,  and  the  larger  standard  pots  (6-  to  12-inch) 
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are  all  made  at  the  present  time  in  these  molds.  The 
old  methods  have  now  passed. 

The  making  of  the  pot  is  not  its  only  cost :  previous 
to  that  comes  the  preparation  of  the  clay.  The  hundred 
years  from  1 765  to  1 865  saw  no  improvement  in  the  pro- 
cess of  preparing  it  for  use.  It  was  ground  in  a  wooden 
tank  or  tub,  pro|ielled  by  an  ox.  The  various  other 
processes  remained  as  crude  in  1865  as  they  had  been 
the  century  previous:  the  drying,  firing,  and  all  con- 
nected with  the  manufacture.  The  capacity  of  our 
flower-pot  drying-rooms  of  today  far  exceeds  the 


lodard"  pott  eicept  the  rimless 
la  a  "rose  pot." 

entire  product  of  any  one  year  prior  to  1865.  At  that 
time  the  custom  of  using  wood  for  drying  and  firing  pots 
still  continued.  It  required  three  cords  of  white  pine  and 
from  thirty  to  forty  hours'  labor  thoroughly  to  fire  a 
small  furnace.  Today  three  tons  of  bituminous  coal  will 
fire  five  times  as  much  pottery  in  fifteen  hours. 

Grades  of  clay  used  in  the  manufacture  of  flower-pots 
are  almost  as  numerous  as  the  banks  in  which  they  are 
found,  and  require  many  different  methods  of  treat- 
ment. To  separate  the  stones  from  the  clay  has  always 
been  a  very  perplexing  as  well  as  expensive  problem. 
The  clav  is  first  plowed  by  means  of  horse  and  cap- 
stan, whereby  one  horse  will  do  the  work  of  twenty 
men  with  picks.  This  clay  is  then  loaded  in  dump- 
carts  and  carried  to  the  mill,  where  it  is  shoveled 
through  a  disintegrator,  which  expels  the  larger  stones 
and  crushes  the  smaller  ones.  It  then  falls  on  an  end- 
less licit  and  is  carried  to  a  revolving  drier.  This  is  a 
western  device,  with  which,  by  the  use  of  crude  petro- 
leum for  heat,  from  20  to  25  |icr  cent  of  moisture  is 
evaporated  from  the  clay,  and  while  it  passes  through  a 
direct  blaze  of  white  heat  there  is  sufficient  moisture 
all  the  time  to  prevent  it  from  burning.  (Burning  of  the 


clay  at  this  stage  would  make  it  worthless.)  To  demon- 
strate this  point  beyond  question,  paper  and  dry  shav- 
ings have  been  passed  through  with  the  clay,  and  they 
came  out  without  even  scorching. 

From  the  drier,  the  clay  goes  into  large  bins,  where  it 
must  remain  twenty-four  hours,  so  that  portions  of  it 
which  have  liecome  too  dry  and  hard  may  alworb  the 
moisture  from  that  not  dry  enough.  From  these  bins 
it  is  carried  to  whippers,  which  beat  the.  clay  without 
further  crushing  the  stone.  From  the  whip|ier  it  goes 
to  the  revolving  screens,  and  thence  to  the  elevators, 

The  next  process  is  mixing,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  "pug- 
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ging."  This  is  all  done  by  machinery.  From  one 
machine  the  clay  comes  out  very  soft  and  plastic,  to  be 
worked  in  plaster  molds.  From  the  other  the  clay 
comes  out  into  hard  cubes  for  the  iron  molds  of  the 
machine.  The  |H>t  machine  and  the  jigger  of  today 
each  does  the  work  of  six  to  eight  men  at  the  wheel. 

The  difference  in  cost  between  a  good  and  a  poor  pot 
is  very  slight,  and  if  the  florist  will  demand  and  accept 
nothing  but  a  first-class  pot,  a  standard  in  quality  as 
well  as  size  will  soon  be  reached.  To  be  standard  in 
quality  a  |*>t  must  be  of  clay  proj>erly  prepared,  Ijc  of 
uniform  firing,  and  of  a  smooth  surface  inside  as  well 
as  out.  It  must  also  l>e  of  right  porosity,  a  condition 
which  can  be  attained  by  the  proper  mixture  of  clay. 
Moreover,  a  machine-made  pot  should  have  a  smooth 
rim  on  the  inside,  so  that  the  man  standing  at  his 
bench  potting  thousands  of  plants  a  day,  as  is  !>eing 
done  constantly  in  large  establishments,  may  have 
flesh  remaining  on  his  thumbs  at  night.  Such  a  pot 
must  also  lie  able  to  stand  transportation  and  years  of 
usage  if  necessary.  ".Standard  flower-pots,  such  as 
are  now  used  by  American  florists,  are  shown  in  Figs. 
3160,  3161.  A.  If.  Hews. 

POTSHERDS.  Gardener's  name  for  broken  pots 
and  crocks,  a  material  used  in  the  bottom  of  pots, 
pans,  boxes,  and  the  like,  to  provide  drainage.  Coal- 
clinkers,  gravel,  and  other  inert  materials,  are  often 
used  for  the  same  purpose. 

POTTING.  The  first  stage  in  the  life  of  the  plant  is 
when  the  seedling  is  transplanted  from  the  seed-bed  or 
the  cutting  is  put  in  the  cutting-bench.  It  is  only  when 
either  is  potted  that  it  can  truly  Ik-  said  to  lake  on  the 
dignity  of  a  plant.  It  is  then  out  of  swaddling  clothes 
and  enters  the  ranks  of  its  big  brothers  and  sisters, 
on  the  way  to  making  its  Ikw  in  society;  to  live  per- 
chance in  the  window  of  the  tenement  or  on  the  fire- 
escape;  mayhap  to  refresh  the  eye  of  the  patient  in  the 
sick-room;  or  to  lose  its  identity  in  rows  of  its  fellows 
in  great  glass  houses  where  the  blossoms  are  garnered 
and  sent  to  market;  perhaps  to  take  its  place  in  row 
upon  row  of  its  kind  and  make  an  arabesque  pattern 
or  gay  border,  and  so  delight  the  eye  or  regale  the 
senses  with  sweet  odors. 

The  mechanical  ofieration  of  potting  includes  also 
"shifting,"  i.e.,  transferring  the  plant  from  a  small  to 
a  larger  pot.  Repotting  signifies  the  same,  generally 
speaking,  as  shifting;  but  speaking  technically  it  means 
snaking  out  an  established  plant  and  putting  it  in  a  pot 
of  the  same  size  or  one  smaller,  according  to  its  needs. 
The  actual  operation  of  potting  is  very  simple,  and  yet 
it  must  be  well  done  to  give  the  young  plant  a  fair  start 


3102.  Potting  t  cutting.  The  moment  wheo  the  thumb* 
come  into  pUj. 

in  life.  Careless  potting  is  responsible  for  many  losses 
in  plants.  The  larger  part  of  rooted  cuttings  arid  seed- 
lings should  be  potted  in  2-inch  pots,  and  it  is  essentinl, 
particularly  in  the  ease  of  rooted  cuttings,  that  it.  be 
done  at  the  proper  stage  of  development  of  the  roots. 
When  the  roots  are  from  %  to  '4  inch  long  thev  may  be 
said  to  lie  at  their  l»est  for  potting.  If  sooner,  the  plants 
are  not  likely  to  develop  so  rapidly  in  the  pot  as  if 
left,  in  the  cutting-lx-neh;  if  later,  thev  are  harder  to 
handle,  injury  is  liable  to  result,  and"  thev  do  not  so 
readily  recover  from  the  shock  incident  to  the  change. 
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The  operation  of  potting  as  practised  in  commercial 
florists'  establishments  is  as  IoIIowb:  The  soil  having 
been  prepared,  the  workman  places  the  empty  pots  at 
his  left  hand,  the  cuttings  in  front  of  him,  and  an  empty 
"flat"  to  receive  the  potted  plants  at  his  right.  With  a 
simultaneous  movement  he  takes  an  empty  pot  in  his 
left  hand  and  a  handful  of  soil  in  his  right.  He  "sets" 
the  pot.  in  front  of  him,  fills  it  with  soil,  and  while  doing 
so  reachss  for  the  cutting,  retaining  a  small  portion  of 
soil  in  his  hand.  With  the  index  linger  of  the  right  hand 
he  makes  a  hole  in  the  center  of  the  |iot  of  soil,  insert* 
the  cutting,  drops  the  portion  of  soil  which  he  retained 
in  his  right  hand  into  the  hole,  takes  the  pot  between 
the  index  and  middle  fingers  of  both  hands  to  steady  it 
and  obtain  leverage,  places  his  thumbs  on  each  side  of 
the  cutting  and  parallel  with  his  body  (Fig.  3162),  the 
right  on  the  side  away  from  his  lxxlv,  the  left  on  the 
other  side,  and  presses  evenly  and  firmly;  then  shift* 
his  thumbs  so  that  they  are  at  right  angles  with  his 
body  and  presses  again;  transfers  the  potted  plant  with 
his  right  hand  to  the  "flat,"  placing  it  with  a  little  force 
to  level  the  loose  soil  on  top,  reaching  for  another 
empty  pot  with  his  left  hand  as  he  does  this,  and 
repeats  the  movement*.  It  is  marvelous  how  rapidly 
these  motions  are  made  by  expert  workmen,  ana  the 
work  can  lie  done  as  well  rapidly  as  slowly  when  the 
cuttings  are  in  the  proper  condition  as  to  root-develop- 
ment already  described.  There  was  a  time  when  5,000 
a  day  of  ten  hours  was  considered  the  maximum,  and 
it  is  still  good  work  for  the  average  workman.  James 
Markey.  an  employe  of  the  late  Peter  Henderson, 
repeatedly  potted  10,000  verbena  cuttings  with  two 
lioys  to  assist  in  taking  away  the  plants  as  potted,  sup- 
plying him  with  empty  pots  and  cuttings,  the  requisite 
quantity  of  soil  having  been  previously  placed  on  the 
bench.  The  writer  was  his  only  assistant  when  he  made 
his  first  great  effort  at  "breaking  the  record,"  when  he 
succeeded  in  potting  7,500  in  ten  hours.  Upon  one 
occasion  he  potted  11.500  verbena  cuttings  in  a  day  of 
ten  hours,  which  is  the  highest  number  ever  reached. 
At  a  potting  contest  held  in  Madison  Square  Garden  in 
New  York  city  in  1892,  George  Martin  potted  1,373 
cuttings  in  one  hour,  the  material  used  being  arborvits 
cuttings  without  roots.  The  "standard"  pots  (Fig. 
3160)  cannot  be  handled  so  rapidly  as  those  without 
rims,  for  the  reason  that  the  lower  edges  of  the  rim 
are  sharp  and  rough  and  make  the  fingers  of  the  work- 
man sore.  Consequently  the  pots  without  rims  are  to 
be  preferred. 

'I  he  essentials  in  good  potting  are  to  put  the  cutting 
in  the  center  of  the  pot  and  at  the  proper  depth,  to 
firm  the  soil  t horougnly  and  evenly,  ana  to  leave  \i 
inch,  or  a  little  less,  between  the  top  <  I  the  soil  and 
the  upper  edge  of  the  pot  to  receive  water. 

Included  in  potting  is  the  care  of  the  plants  imme- 
diately after  being  potted  and  until  they  have  taken  root 
in  the  pots.  First  in  importance  is  the  "setting"  of  the 
plants  on  the  bench;  care  should  l>e  taken  that  thev  are 
"set "  perfectly  level  so  that  they  will  hold  water.  They 
should  In-  watered  thoroughly  and  shaded  as  soon  as 
they  are  set.  The  best  method  of  shading  when  large 
quantities  are  potted  is  by  the  use  of  lath  shutters. 
These  are  made  by  nailing  common  laths  on  three  par- 
allel pieces  of  furring  strip,  allowing  1  inch  s|»ce  lietweon 
the  laths.  They  may  be  made  anv  length,  3  feet  being 
a  very  convenient  size.  Inverted  pots  of  a  sufficient 
height  to  clear  the  young  plants  make  verv  handv  sup- 
ports for  these  shutters.  I)  tiring  late  spring  and  summer 
it  will  Ix-  necessary  to  supplement  this  method  of  Blin- 
ding by  covering  the  shutters  with  paper  or  muslin,  the 
muslin  being  preferred.  Sew  the  muslin  in  10-yard 
lengths,  giving  pieces  2  yards  witle.  Sprinkle  the  muslin 
copiously  at  intervals  as  it  Iweonuw  dry.  This  care  must 
l>e  kept  up  for  three  to  six  davs  according  to  conditions; 
the  shutters  should  be  put  over  the  plants  early  in  the 
morning,  first  watering  the  plants;  an  hour  or  so  later 
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the  muslin  should  he  put  on,  provided  the  sun  in  shi- 
ning brightly.  After  the  second  day  the  period  for  cover- 
ing the  plants  should  be  shortened  by  putting  shutters 
and  muslin  on  later  and  taking  them  off  earlier  until 
the  plants  arc  sufficiently  established  to  get  along  with- 
out them.  An  im|>ortant  detail  is  to  have  alxiut  3-<j 
inch  of  sand  on  the  bench  to  retain  moisture 
and  allow  for  the  proper  "setting"  of  the 
plants.  Another  very  important  detail,  in 
case  new  pots  are  used,  is  thoroughly  to 
saturate  them  with  water  l>cfore  filling,  allow- 
ing sufficient  time  for  the  water  to  cva|x>- 
rate  from  the  surface  l>eforc  using.  It  is  bad 
practice  to  work  with  wet  pots,  and  worse 
still  with  wet  soil.  A  good  test  of  the  proper 
amount  of  moisture  in  soil  for  potting  is 
when  it  molds  in  the  hand  only  under  strong 
pressure.  Another  essential,  in  case  old  pots 
are  used,  is  to  see  that  they  arc  clean  inside 
at  all  events:  they  should  be  clean  outside 
as  well,  but  if  any  old  soil  is  found  adhering 
to  the  inside  of  the  pot  it  should  be  cleaned 
\£J       out  and  thrown  away. 

Potting  large  plants  from  the  open  ground, 
Implement  »«h.  »  <-imations,  roses,  geraniums,  and 
for  firming  shrubs,  is  an  entirely  different  operation  from 
the  soil  in  the  foregoing.  These  all  require  pots  5  inches 
Urge  pots,  in  diameter  and  over,  and  sufficient  pressure 
cannot  be  given  with  the  thumbs  properly  to 
firm  the  soil.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  use  a  stick 
about  an  inch  wide,  and  sharpened  down  to  \+  inch  at  the 
end.  (Fig.  3163.)  The  handle  should  bo  round,  and  in  a 
large  place  where  much  heavy  potting  and  shifting  are 
clone  it  pays  to  have  some  of  these  sticks  in  regular  tool 
stock.  After  the  plant  is  placed  in  the  pot  and  the  latter 
filled  with  soil,  take  the  stem  of  the  plant  at  the  sur- 
face between  the  index  fingers  and  thunil«s.  the  other 
fingers  extended  down  the  sides  of  the  pot,  lift  the  pot 
about  an  inch  and  set  it  back  with  a  smart  shock,  at  the 
same  time  pressing  the  plant  down  and  steadying  it; 
this  settles  the  soil  considerably  in  the  pot.  Next  take 
the  st  ick  described  above  and  run  it  around  the  inside 
edge  of  the  pot  twice  or  so  to  pack  the  soil,  add  more 
soil  to  fill  up,  finish  by  pressing  evenly  and  firmly  the 
entire  surface  with  the  thumlis,  allowing  M  inch  of 
MM  between  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  the  upper  edge 
Of  the  rx>ts  to  hold  water.  What  has  been  said  at  tout 
new  and  clean  pots  applies  with  even  greater  force  to 
large  pots. 

The  potting  of  orchids  is  a  radically  different  opera- 
tion from  the  potting  of  purely  terrestrial  plants,  about 
which  the  preceding  has  been  written.  Consider  cat  tleyas 
as  an  example:  t>eing  epiphytes,  they  do  not  require 
soil  in  which  to  grow;  put  them  in  as  small  pots  as  pos- 
sible. The  material  for  potting  best  suited  to  these  and 

most  orchids  is  fibrous  pent 
and  live  sphagnum  moss 
in  equal  proportions,  add- 
ing a  small  portion  of 
broken  charcoal.  If  freshly 
importctl  pieces  are  to  l>e 
potted,  cut  away  idl  the 
old  dead  roots,  |»scudo- 
bulbs  and  leaves.  If  the 
formation  of  the  piece  is 
uneven,  it  should  be  cut  in 
two,  so  as  to  combine  the 
parts  thus  separated  into 
a  more  symmetrical  whole, 
with  the  growths  pointing 
to  the  center.  Have  the 
pot  thoroughly  clean,  till 
it  altout  half  with  clean 
"crocks"  and  small  pieces 
of  charcoal,  adjust  the  piece 
in  the  center  of  the  pot, 


distributing  evenly  any  roots  which  remain;  but  first 
spread  a  layer  of  moss  over  the  "crocks,"  then  press 
the  preparation  of  peat,  and  moss  evenly  and  moder- 
ately firm  around  the  piece  and  in  the  interstices 
between  the  roots,  finishing  up  high  around  the  center; 
insert  some  small-si*cd  stakes  at  the  proper  places  to 
sup|K>rt  the  piece, 

tie  the  growth  to  ""inf'-'  ^ 

them,  and  the  job  is 
finished.  Fig.  3101 
will  show  better 
than  words  can  des- 
cribe how  the  plant 
should  look  after  it 
is  potted. 

ltepotting,  when 
necessary,  is  almost 
identical  in  its 
details  w  ith  potting 
itself.  The  spring 
is  the  best  time  to 
do    it,  even  with 


3165.  "Shitting"  in  e*UblUheil  pUnt 
into  a  larger  pot. 


3164.  Polling  an  orchid.  The 
pot  ii  cut  in  two  to  show  the 


in  autumn.  Care- 
fully remove  all  the 
old  crocks  and  other 
material,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  roots,  a  pointed  stick 
being  tne  best  implement  for  the  purpose.  Then 
replace  as  carefully  with  new  material  in  a  clean  pot. 
The  undersigned  dwells  upon  cleanliness  rc|x«atcdly, 
for  herein  lies  the  great  essential  in  successful  plant- 
growing.  Potting  orchids  in  baskets,  which  sounds 
paradoxical,  is  identical  with  potting  them  in  pots  as 
far  as  the  essential  details  of  manipulation  are  con- 
cerned. The  pitting  of  bulbs  is  discussed  under  Iixdb. 

"Shifting"  is  the  technical  term  used  in  the  florist's 
trade  when  plants  are  transferred  to  larger  |»ts.  (See 
Fig.  3165.)  When  the  plant  exhausts  the  soil  in  the 
small  pot  it  must  be  put  in  a  larger  one  to  maintain 
growth.  The  trained  eye  detects  at  a  glance  by  the 
appearance  of  the  plant  when  it  requires  a  "shift." 
Those  lacking  such  training  can  discover  it  by  turning 
the  plant  out  of  the  pot  and  examining  the  roots.  (See 
Fig.  3166.)  If  the  outside  of 
the  ball  of  soil  on  the  lower 
portion  is  well  netted  with 
roots  as  in  Fig.  3167,  and 
particularly  if  most  of  them 
nave  lost  the  fresh  creamy 
white  color  of  healthy  "work- 
ing" roots,  then  the  plant 
must  be  at  once  shifted,  or  it 
will  soon  reach  that  stage 
which  is  the  bane  of  the 
careless  plant-grower,  viz., 
"pot-lwund." 

"Knocking  out"  is  the 
technical  term  used  by  florists 
to  describe  the  turning  of  a 
plant  out  of  a  pot.  The  In  st 
way  to  do  this  is  to  take  the 
pot  in  the  right  hand,  invert 
it  in  passing  it  to  the  left,  as 
the  plant  should  be  placed 
between  the  index  and  mid- 
dle fingers  of  the  left  hand, 
give  the  pot  a  smart  tap  on 
its  rim  on  the  edge  of  the  bench  and  the  ball  of  soil  is 
separated  from  the  pot;  place  the  plant  in  a  flat  ready 
for  the  purpose,  and  repeat.  One  tap  is  all  that  is 
necessary  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred.  It  is 
I >ad  practice  to  get  into  the  habit  of  giving  a  series  of 
taps,  as  it  makes  slow  work.  We  arc  considering  now 
the  first  shift,  i.  e.,  from  a  2-inch  to  a  3-inch  pot. 

The  plants  having  been  knocked  out.  the  next  opera- 
tion is  to  "shoulder"  them.  This  consists  of  removing 


3166.  A  plant  may  bo 
out  of  Its  pot  to  as- 
it  need,  a 
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the  shoulder  or  edge  of  the  ball  of  noil  with  the  thumli 
and  forefinger  down  to  where  therooU  l*»gin.  (Fig.  3167.) 
The  object  of  this  is  obvious,  to  remove  lcached-out  soil 
and  supply  a  fresh,  nutritious  jiortion  in  its  place,  so  as 
to  get  the  greatest  possible  advantage  from  shifting. 
Everything  Ix-mg  made  ready,  the  o|x>rator  proceeds  by 

putting  a  portion  of  sod 
m  the  bottom  of  the  pot 
sufficient  to  raise  the  ball 
of  soil  flush  with  the  edge 
of  the  pot.  As  this  is 
being  done,  reach  for  the 
plant  with  the  left  hand 
and  put  it  in  the  center  of 
the  pot;  simultaneously 
take  a  handful  of  soil  in 
the  right  hand  and  fill 
the  pot,  then  grasp  the 
pet  between  the  index  and 
middle  fingers  of  each 
hand,  place  the  thumbs 
on  each  side  of  the  plant 
at  right  angles  with  the 
Ixxjy,  lift  the  pot  about 
1 2  inch  and  set  it  back  on 
the  bench  with  a  smart 
rap,  pressing  with  the 
thumbs  at  the  same  time;  change  the  thumbs  to  right 
angles  with  their  former  position  and  press  again,  then 
change  so  as  to  press  where  they  have  not  touched 
already;  throe  pressures  of  the  thumbs  and  the  rap  on 
the  bench,  and  the  o|M-ration  is  done.  A  smart  operator 
with  two  boys  will  shift  5,000  plants  in  ten  hours. 
This  amount  of  work  is  made  possible  only  by  elimi- 
nating all  unnecessary  motions  and  making  them 
synchronous  with  each  hand  in  reaching  for  soil,  pot, 
and  plant  as  dcscrilxxl.  One  hand  should  not  Ik?  idle 
while  the  other  is  employed.  S<>e  Figs.  316S-3172  for 
good  and  bad  examples  of  potting. 

Bo  careful  in  shifting  not  to  sot  the  plants  too  deep. 
The  tendency  of  roots  is  downward,  anu  only  enough  of 
the  stem  to  steady  the  plant  in  the  pot  should  be  in  the 
soil  Plants  sot  too  deeply  in  the  pots  are  easily  over- 
watered,  because  so  much  soil  is  not  within  the  influ- 
ence of  rtx>t-action.  A  few  plants  which  root  from  the 
crown,  like  lilies,  should  be  set  deeper  than  such  plants 
as  roses,  geraniums,  f  uclisias.  palms,  and  all  plants 
whose  root-notion  is  mainly  downward. 

I)o  not  give  too  great  a  shift  ut  otic  time;  that  is,  do 
not  attempt  to  shift  from  a  2-inch  pot  to  a  5-  or  6-inch. 
As  a  rule,  an  inch  at  a  time  is  l»est,  especially  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  where  plants  are  grown  to  be  shipped 

distance.  In 


3107.  Repotting  a  sickly 
pUnt.  The  "shoulder"  U  rubbed 
oS  aa  at  b,  replaced  by  (reah 
■oil  and  the  whole  ball  of  earth 
reduced  in  alio.  (Onljr  a  frac- 
tion of  the  plaafa  height  it 

U 


private  places  soft- 
wooded  plants  may  In- 
shifted  in  spring  from 
2-  to  4-inch  pots  and 
from  4-  to  6-inch,  as 
the  question  of  ship- 
ping does  not  enter. 
Mut  it  would  not  be 
safe  oven  with  these  to 
do  the  same  in  late  fall 
when  growth  is  slower 
and  the  days  ant  grow- 
ing shorter.  Hard- 
wooded  plants,  such  as 
palms,  azaleas,  and  the 
like,  and  even  roses 
should  never  lie  shifted 
more  than  an  inch  at  a  time:  in  fact,  it  is  better  not 
to  shift  them  later  than  September  in  any  case.  The 
spring  is  the  !>o*t  time  to  do  it. 

Drainage  Ls  necessary  in  all  fxits  over  4  inches  and  for 
hard-wooded  plants  oven  that  size  is  l>ettcr  drained. 
This  Ls  technically  called  "crocking,"  i.  c.,  placing  pot- 


3168.  Good  and  bad  potting.  The 
be 


sherds  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot  to  allow  the  quick  pas- 
sage of  water  and  admit  air  to  the  roots.  Place  a  large 
piei-e  over  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot  and  the 
remainder  in  smaller  pieces.  There  are  usually  enough 
1  en  pots  around  a  place  to  supply  the  needs.  Char- 
is  an  excellent  material  for  supplying  pot-drainage, 
better.  An  inch  or  so  of  drainage  Ls  sufficient  in 
a  6-  or  6-inch  pot,  2  inches  or  so  for  all  sizes  above 


ATl_ 


Too  deep. 


these.  A  bottom  of  broken  stone,  cinders  or  gravel  is 
essential  upon  which  to  stand  the  pots,  as  such  a 
stratum  accelerates  drainage,  while  at  the  same  time 
providing  a  moist  surface  so  Ixuieficial  to  plants  in  a 

greenhouse. 

A  few  words  of  caution  may  not  be  out  of  place 
l>ofore  closing  this  branch  of  the  subject.  Never  shift 
plants  whde  the  ball  of  soil  is  wet;  it  should  be  dry 
enough  to  crumble  readdy  to  the  touch.  Never  shi/t 
into  dirty  pots;  it  will  pay  to  clean  them,  especially  the 
inside.  Never  shift  a  pot-bound  plant  without  loosen- 
ing the  soil  on  the  surface  of  the  ball.  A  few  smart 
raps  with  the  closed  fist  will  do  it;  or  better  stdl  repot 
as  now  described. 

Hcjx)ttiiig  is  necessary'  frequently  when  plants  have 
becf»mo  |x>t-lx>und,  or  when  from  any  cause  they  appear 
to  require  it;  such,  for  instance,  as  debility  from  over- 
shifting,  over-watering  or  neglect  of  any  kind.  In 
such  cases  the  soil  should  he  washed  from  the  roots 
almost  entirely  and  the  plant  put  into  a  pot  a  sire  or 
two  smaller  than  it  has  been  growing  in,  taking  care  to 
firm  the  soil  well,  and  if  a  shrubby  plant  prune  it  back 
according  to  its  needs  and  conditions.  Shade  such 
plants  until  danger  of  wilting  is  past  ami  water  spa- 
ringly until  new  and  vigorous  growths  appear,  showing 
that  the  subjects  have  regained  their  normal  health. 

There  are  a  few  cultural  details  intimately  associated 
with  potting  which  may  with  profit  la-  added  as  a 
closing  paragraph.  The  high  narrow  pot  shown  on 
the  extreme  right  of  the  line  of  pots  in  Fig.  3160  is  fre- 
quently used  for  roses  and  palms  by  some,  especially 
for  Com*  W'tildtiliana,  which  makes  a  long  tap-root 
and  which  it  is  almost  invariably  fatal  to  break.  It  is 
feasible,  however,  to  avoid  thLs  if  the  seeds  are 
in  6-inch  pots,  using  4  inches  of  clinkers  as  a  " 
Those  check  the  downward  growth  and  induce  develop- 
ment of  fibrous  roots  in  the  soil,  so  that  the  tap-root 
may  lie  cut  off  Itelow  them  and  the  ordinary-  2-inch  pot 
used  with  safety.  It  is  not  necessary-  to  use  the  deep 
pot  for  roses  in  any  case.  Plants  which  exceed  the 
diameter  of  the  pot  should  be  given  room  to  allow  for 
development.  The  liest  market  growers  plunge  the 
pots  in  soil  to  half  their  depth,  as  it  is  necessary-  in  the 
spring  months  In'onuse  of  tin-  rapid  eva|>oration  of 
water.  This  refers  especially  to  geraniums,  f  uclisias, 
holiotro|M-s.  petunias,  and  the  like.  Care  must  Is*  taken, 
however,  to  lift  thorn  occasionally  so  its  to  prevent  the 
roots  from  getting  hold  in  the  soil  through  the  hole  in 
the  Uittom  of  the  pot.  Ten  inches  aparl  from  center  to 
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center  for  such  plants  will  not  be  too  much  if  stocky 
plants  well  set  with  good  flowers  are  wanted;  and  in 
these  days  such  plant*  will  bring  enough  in  the  Ixat 
market*  to  pay  for  the  space  and  trouble.  For  2-  and 
3-inch  pots  use  sifted  soil,  but  for  4-inch  and  over,  soil 
well  broken,  but  having  plenty  of  fiber  from  sod  in  it, 
should  be  used.  AlwayB  water  plants  thoroughly  after 


3171.  Pot  too  full.  3172.  Good. 


shifting  so  as  to  soak  the  soil  to  the  bottom,  and  do  not 
water  again  until  they  ahow  dryness  half  way  down  the 
pot  on  the  outside.  Patrick  O  M  aba. 

POURRfiTIA:  Puna. 

POURTHLfeA:  Phot  into. 

POUTERIA  (native  name).  SapoUicer.  Trees  or 
shrubs  with  small  often  short-pcdunclcd  As.  in  clusters: 
corolla  with  4  rounded  lobes  and  a  tube  about  twice  as 
long;  staminodes  free,  petal-like,  borne  at  the  edge  of  the 
tube;  stamens  borne  at  the  base  or  middle  of  the  tube, 
becoming  free:  ovary  swollen  at  Ixase,  hairy,  2-4-celled. 
gradually  produced  into  the  long  style:  fr.  a  1-4-scedea 
berry,  hairy  or  glabrous,  occasionally  pointed. — About 
30  species  in  Trop.  Amer.  P.  *i«hi«,  Ilemsl.  Tree  with 
rather  slender  flowering  branches:  lvs.  crowded  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  narrow-oblong  to  lanceolate, 
about  4  in.  long,  coriaceous:  fls.  very  small  in  fascicles 
borne  in  the  axils  of  the  fallen  lvs.:  fr.  pear-shaped  with 
a  thin  edible  pericarp  possessing  a  delicate  perfume. 
Uruguay.  Intro,  into  gardens  abroad. 

FRAILS,  (named  after  Prat-Bcrnon,  with  Freyeinet's 
voyage).  CampanulAct*.  Slender  prostrate  or  creeping 
herbs,  rarely  ascending  or  erect,  sometimes  grown  for 
ornament. 

Leaves  alternate,  toothed:  infl.  axillary,  in  1-fld. 
peduncles;  fls.  rather  smull,  often  unisexual;  calyx-tube 
adnate  to  the  ovary,  5-parted;  corolla  oblique,  split  to 
the  l»asc  at  the  back,  2-lippcd,  upper  lip  2-parted,  lower 
lip  3-Iol>cd;  stamens  5,  2  lower  tipped  with  short  bris- 
tles, 3  upper  naked;  ovary  2-cclled:  fr.  a  gloUise  or 
obovoid  berry. — About  30  species,  mostly  from  Austral, 
and  New  Zeal.,  but  also  in  S.  E.  Asia  and  S.  Amer. 
Several  species  seem  to  be  more  or  less  extensively  cult, 
abroad.  The  genus  is  very  closely  related  to  Lobelia  and 
similarly  cult.,  differing  from  it  in  the  indehiscent  more 
or  less  succulent  fr.  They  are  used  »M>th  as  greenhouse 
and  hardy  herbaceous  rockwork  plants,  depending  on 
the  species. 

anguliU,  Hook.  (LobUia  littordiis,  Cunn.).  Fig. 
3173.  Perennial  herb,  very  variable,  slender,  cm-ping 
•  or  prostrate,  glabrous  or  sometimes  slightly  pubescent: 
sts.  2-12  in.  long:  lvs.  short-jM-tiolute,  orbicular  or 
ovate-oblong  to  obovate:  fls.  white  with  purple  streaks: 
berry  glotxttc  or  broadly  ovoid,  purplish  red.  New  Zeal. 
G.  34:757.  CM.  53:897.  G.C.  III.  47:98.  J.H.  III. 
71:57—  Hardy  in  England  and  used  as  a  erce|>er  for 
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rockwork.  Var. ireniris,  Hook,  f .  (P. arrndria,  Hook.  f.). 
Lvb.  larger,  obscurely  toothed:  peduncles  very  short. 
Auckland  lsls.— Well  adapted  for  shady  localities;  a 
quick-growing  creeper  with  many  white,  star-like  fls. 

begonifdlia,  Lindl.  Small,  creeping,  rooting,  and 
pubescent:  lvs.  cordate-ovate,  denticulate:  fls.  green, 
marked  pink:  berry  short-ellipsoid,  finally  smooth, 
black.  India,  Malaya.  B.R.  1373. — Sometimes  grown 
in  the  greenhouse. 

repens,  Gaud.  Creeping:  lvs.  petiolate,  rather  reni- 
form,  undulatcly  subcrenatc:  peduncle*  rather  long, 
axillary,  1-fld.;  fls.  white  with  a  violet  tint.  June— 
Oct.  Falkland  lsls. — Hardv  in  England;  well  adapted 
for  a  sunny  fiosition  on  rockwork. 

P.  UinfAUo,  Hort..  liated  abroad  a»  *  charming  little  creeping 
plant  with  evergrwn  foliage  aiudded  through  all  the  mmmrt 
Month*  with  Urge  pure  white  fls.  followed  by  large  lilar-rolornd 
bemee,  And  loving  •  damp  spot,  k  unknown  botanirally. 

F.  Tracy  Hubbard. 

PREMNA  (Greek,  stump  of  a  tree  in  allusion  to  the 
low  sts.  of  most  species).  Verbendcex.  Shrubs,  sub- 
shrulis  or  trees,  sometimes  climbing:  lvs.  opposite, 
entire  or  dentate:  cymes  panicled  or  corym bose;  fls. 
often  polygamous;  calyx  small,  cup-shaped,  sul»cqual  or 
2-lipped;  corolla  tubular,  throat  hairy,  limb  2-lipped, 
o-lobed  or  subeaually  4-lobed;  stamens  4,  didynamous: 
ovary  2-  or  4-eelled,  4-ovulcd:  drupe  small,  surrounded 
below  bv  the  calyx,  gloliose  or  ublong-obovoid. — 
About  86  species,  Inhabitants  of  the  warmer  regions 
of  the  Old  World.  P.  Gaudichaudil,  Schau.  Branches 
pulienilent:  lvs.  long-petiolate,  broad-ovate,  short- 
acuminate,  entire:  inn.  terminal,  corymbose  pani- 
cles, many-fld.;  fls.  small;  calyx  short  cup-shaped, 
subbilabiate;  corolla  subequally  4-lobcd.  Slarianne 
lsls.  This  is  known  as  "ahgao"  and  is  said  to  be  exten- 
sively used  in  Guam  for  the  construction  of  buildings. 
The  following  E.  Indian  species  have  occasionally  l>een 
cult,  in  hothouses  abroad:  P.  encul&nta,  Roxbg.,  has 
yellowish  white  fls.  in  May  and  purple  fr. :  st.  grows 
about  6-8  ft.  high;  P.  inleyrifdlia,  Linn.,  with  greenish 
white  fls.  in  July,  about  10-12  ft.  high,  and  /'.  iaft- 
Jdlia,  Roxbg.,  with  dirty  white  fls.  in  June,  growing 
about  15  ft.  high. 

PRENANTHES  (Greek  words,  meaning  drooping 
blasKom).  Composite.  Rattlesnake  Root.  Tall  peren- 
nial herbs,  a  lew  species  of  which  are  offered  by  col- 
lectors for  use  in  wild-gardens. 

Leafy-stemmed,  with  dull-colored  heads  borne  in 
spikc-li'ke  terminal  panicles:  lvs.  alternate,  lower  ones 


3173.  Pratia  angulata.  (  X  »i> 


petiolate,  sagittate,  cordate,  often  much  divided; 
upjier  ones  auricula te  and  much  narrower  and  smaller: 
heads  5-30-fld.:  achenes  terete,  4-5-angled,  usually 
striate.— About  16  species,  of  which  10  are  native  of  N. 
Amer.  (The  N.  American  forms  are  by  some  botanists 
separated  as  Nabulus.)  The  sjiccies  are  extremely 
variable.  They  are  of  easy  cult,  in  any  good  soil,  but 
are  very  weedy  and  of  little  importance  horticulturally. 
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A.  Involucre  glahrous. 
B.  Heads  6-7-fld.;  involucre  eery  narrow,  only  1  line  thick. 

species,  mostly  per- 
lv8.  membranous,  all 


fectly  smooth:  st.  3-7  ft.,  i 

stalked,  ovate,  heart  -shaped :  Ms.  greenish  yellow;  pup- 
pus  straw-colored  or  whitish.  July-Oct.  In  open  or 
shade,  Canada  to  Ga.  and  Tenn. 

BB.  Heads  8-16-fld.;  involucre  broader,  l^i-S  lines  thick. 
c.  Pappus  deep  cinnamon-brown. 
alba,  Linn.  St.  2-5  ft.  high,  usually  smooth  and  glau- 
cous or  purpliBh:  lvs.  angulatc  or  somewhat  triangular 
halberd-form,  the  uppermost  usually  undivided:  infl. 
thyrsoid-paniculate;  fls.  dull  white.  Aug.,  Sept.  Open 
woods  and  sandy  soil,  Canada  to  Ga.  and  111.  B.B. 
Mn.  3:l6l. 


CC.  Pappus  straw-colored. 
serpentina,  Pursh  (Xdbalus  Frascri,  DC  ).  St. 
usually  about  2-4  ft.  high,  sometimes  purple-spotted: 
fls.  purplish,  greenish  white  or  yellowish.  July-Oct. 
Ont.  to  Fla.  and  Ky.  B.B.  3:289. — Little  known  in 
cult,  and  usually  only  a  weed  as  a  wild  plant. 

aa.  Involucre  hirsute-pubescent. 
racemdsa,  Miehx.  St.  0  in.  to  2  ft.  high:  st.-lvs. 
mainly  sessile,  while  they  are  mostly  petiolate  in  the 
other  species  here  described:  fls.  purplish.  Aug.,  Sept. 
Moist  open  places,  Canada  to  N.  J.  and  Colo.  B.B. 

3:291-  F.  W.  Barclay. 

N.  Taylor,  f 

PREST6EA  (named  after  H.  Prcst  oe,  of  t  he  Bo- 
tanic Gardens  at  Trinidad).  Palmdcese.  Slender  dwarf 
palms  with  a  reed-like,  annulate  caudex,  occasionally 
grown  in  the  warmhousc:  lvs.  long  and  slender-pet  ioled, 
pinnatisect  at  the  base,  upper  segms.  connate  in  an 
oblong  blade,  2-cleft  at  the  apex,  lower  segms.  narrow: 
snathes  2,  membranaceous,  finally  lacerate;  spadices 
snort-jteduncled,  fuscous-pubescent,  with  strict  erect- 
spreading  branches:  fls.  small,  monoecious;  male  fls. 
asymmetrical,  calyx  3-lohed,  minute,  petals  obliquely 
ovate,  stamens  6,  ovary  rudimentary;  female  fls. 
larger  than  the  male,  globose,  sepals  reniform-rotun- 
date,  petals  broadly  ovate,  ovarv  obovoid-oblong,  1- 
celled.   Three  species,  W.  Indies  and  Colombia.  P. 

Hook,  f.  (Hyospathe  pub\gira,  Griseb.  & 
12  ft.  high:  1 


Wendl.).  Trunk  10-12  ft.  high:  lvs.  3-4  ft.  lone,  green 
with  pale  nerves,  glabrous:  lower  segms.  somewhat  dis- 
tant, linear-acuminate,  ll-j-2  ft.  long,  upper  more  or 
less  cohering  and  forming  oblong  or  oblong-linear 
blades:  exterior  spathc  2-keeled,  5  in.  long,  interior 
12-15  in.  long;  lower  branches  of  spadix  about  6  in. 
long,  thickened  at  base,  glomerules  somewhat  distant: 
fls.  minute  and  sessile.  Trinidad. 

PRESTO N1A  (named  for  Dr.  Charles  Preston). 
Apocynacex.  Tall  (-limiting  pubescent  or  glabrous 
shrubs,  among  which  is  P.  venoxa,  a  tender  foliage  plant 
once  offered  in  America  as  Echites  nutans. 

Ix-aves  opposite,  with  a  few  well-separated  pinnate 
veins:  cymes  often  densely  corymbose  or  almost  umbel- 
liform,  pseudo-axillary;  calyx  nearly  5-parted  with  5 
entire  or  lacerated  scales  inside  at  the  base;  corolla 
salver-shaped  with  ">  linear  erect  scales  ttclow  the  throat, 
which  is  constricted,  5-lobed;  ovary  2-earjteIIed,  ovules 
numerous  in  each  carpel :  follicles  hard,  erect  or  diver- 
gent at  base. — About  30  species,  natives  of  Trop.  Amer. 

Prestonia  MMtfl  is  cultivated  for  the  network  of 
crimson  veins  on  its  foliage.  The  plant  blooms  rarely, 
and  its  flowers  arc  inferior  to  Echites  or  Dipladenia. 
When  properly  cultivated  it  makes  a  charming  sult- 
ject,  but  it  neglected  it  is  as  worthless  as  a  weed.  It 
can  hardly  Itc  propagated  by  cuttings;  the  fleshy  roots 
are  cut  into  pieces  1  to  2  inches  long.  The  plant 
demands  a  temperature  of  S5°  F.,  with  an  atmosphere  as 
moist  as  possible.   Foliage  should  never  be  syringed. 


Young  plants  should  be  raised  every  season,  as  older 
plants  become  unsightly.  The  plant  was  formerly  con- 
siderably grown,  being  trained  to  a  balloon-sha(i  ' 
trellis.  Needs  warmth  to  bring  out  the 
From  Lowe's  "Beautiful  Leaved  Plants." 

ven&sa,  Mottet  (Echites  nutans,  Anders.  Hxmadic- 
tyon  vendsum,  Lindl.).  Lvs.  opposite,  ovate-lanceo- 
late, villous  beneath:  fls.  yellow,  in  pedunculate  pan- 
icles; corolla-lobes  roundish,  wavy.  St.  Vincent  in  the 
W.Indies.  B.M.2473.  Lowe  58. 

F.  Tracy  HuBBARD.f 

PRICKLY  ASH:  Xanthorytum.  P.  Co  I 
atpemmum.  P.  Pear:  Opuntia    P.  Poppy:  Ar 

PRIDE  OF  INDIA:  Mtha 


PRIM:  l.iyuAtrnm. 

PRIMROSE:  I'rimuia.  Arabian  P.:  Anubia  otrnvto.  Cape  P.: 
Common  P.:  Primula  ntgarU.  B 


PRfMULA  (Primula  reris,  the  "first  in  spring,"  was 
an  old  appellation  of  one  or  more  of  the  species). 
Primulactse.  Primrose.  Low  plants,  for  the  most 
part  herbaceous,  mostly  spring-blooming  but  a  few 
kinds  used  for  winter  flowering,  producing  usually 
clusters  of  attractive  flowers  mostly  in  white,  pink,  and 
rose,  but  sometimes  in  red,  blue,  and  yellow. 

Perennial  (plant  sometimes  monocarpic  or  blooming 
but  once),  with  monopetalous  salverform  fls.  in  clus- 
ters on  scapes  that  arise  from  a  radical  cluster  of  simple 
entire  or  lobed  lvs.:  corolla-tube  usually  surpassing  the 
6-toothed  or  5-cleft  calyx;  corolla  with  5  spreading 
lobes,  which  are  commonly  notched  or  retuse  at  the 
end  and  more  or  less  narrowed  at  the  base;  stamens  5, 
affixed  to  the  corolla-tube:  ovary  1-loeuled,  with  many 
ovules  on  an  axile  placenta,  and  1  undivided  filiform 
style  and  a  capitate  stigma,  dehiscent  by  5-10  valves: 
bracts  of  the  floral  involucre  sometimes  If. -like.:  the 
fls.  of  some  species  are  strongly  dimorphic  or  trimor- 
phic, — the  stamens  and  pistils  of  different  lengths  in 
different  fls.  of  the  same  species  (Fig.  3174).  See  Dar- 
win's work,  "The 
»£w  Different  Forms  of 

XS*  (■•JW<^  Flowers  on  Plants  of 
the  Same  Species;" 
this  polymorphism 
is  associated  with 
cross -pollination. 
Often  the  herbage  is 
covered  with  a  loose 
meal  or  farina  or 
powder. —  Primulas 
are  natives  to  the  N . 
Temp,  aone,  only 
one  Ifcing  known  in 
the  cold  parts  of  S. 
Amer.,  one  in  Java, 
and  sparingly  in  Afr.  They  are  mostly  boreal  or  alpine 
plants.  Alton!  a  scon-  are  native  to  the  colder  parts  of 
N.  Amer.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  Pax  ( Monograph  ische 
Ubcrsicht  Utter  die  Arten  der  Gattung  Primula, 
Leipzig,  1SSS,  and  in  Engler's  Bot.  Jahrbucher,  vol.  10), 
admitted  145  species.  Pax  &  Knuth,  in  Engler's  Das 
Pflanzenreich,  lift.  22  (iv.  237).  1905,  describe  208 
species  and  many  marked  hybrids,  and  others  have  been 
recognized  since  that  time.  The  number  of  species 
now  known  is  upward  of  3(X),  with  the  greatest  exten- 
sion in  China  (about  one-half  the  species),  about  70-75 
in  the  Himalayan  region,  and  the  remainder  in  Japan, 
N.  Amer.,  Eu.,  and  Furasia.  /*.  magrllanica  occurs  in 
Patagonia,  but  is  apparently  not  in  cult.  The  latest 
horticultural  treatment  is  by  8.  Mottet.  Monographic 
du  genre  primcvere,  Paris,  1915;  this  work  follows 
the  systematic  analysis  of  Pax  &  Knuth,  which  also 
is  adopted  herewith.   The  fancier  of  primules  must 


3174.  Dimorphism  in  stamens  and 
style  of  Polyantha  primrose. 
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also  have  the  proceeding  of  the  Primula  Conference 
held  in  London  in  1913,  comprising  botanical  and  hor- 
ticultural discussions  (Journ.  Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  39). 
The  discussion  contains  a  full  synonymy  of  the  Chi- 
nese and  other  Asiatic  species  by  Balfour  and  of 
Kuropean  species  by  Mac  Watt.  For  cult,  and  horti- 
cultural descriptions  (for  England),  the  reader  should 
consult  H.  M.  Paul,  "Handbook  of  the  Hardy  Primula," 
1911.  For  evening  primrose  and  Mexican  primrose, 
see  (EruHhcra. 

Notwithstanding  the  volume  of  the  recent  litera- 
ture, a  comprehensive  monograph  is  still  lacking,  due 
to  the  great  extension  of  the  genus  by  contemporary 
explorers.  Further  collecting  in  the  Hunalaya-Thiliet- 
China  region  will  undoubtedly  discover  many  more 
forms.  Tne  numlxra  of  new  species  have  made  it 
necessary  to  extend  and  to  recast  the  sections  as 
defined  by  Pax  &  Knuth;  but  these  have  not  yet  been 
redefined  and  keyed  at  once  in  a  connected  treatment  for 
the  entire  genus,  and  in  a  compilation  like  the  present 
it  is  necessary  to  spread  the  Paxian  groups  as  a  tentative 
expedient,  even  if  species  of  not  very  close  relationship 
are  brought  together;  in  this  compilation,  the  purpose 
is  not  so  much  to  show  botanical  affinities  as  to  make  an 
effort  to  enable  the  consultant  to  identify  given  species. 
Even  so,  it  can  not  tie  expected,  in  a  genus  so  large,  so 
variable,  and  in  which  so  many  of  the  species  are 
recently  discovered  and  little  known,  that  tne  groups 
and  keys  will  be  always  satisfactory  to  the  student. 
Much  change  is  likely  to  take  place  in  the  definition  or 
recognition  of  species  in  the  genus,  as  the  many  forms 
are  more  closely  studied.  In  the  present  account,  the 
characterizations  of  the  species  have  been  drawn  so  far 
as  possible  from  the  recent  working  authorities.  The 
portraits  are  cited  in  the  text  under  the  names  they 
bear  in  the  different  publications,  and  the  author  can- 
not vouch  for  the  authenticity  of  all  of  them.  The 
reference  R.  H.  S.,  in  the  citation  of  portraits,  is  to  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  date  of  introduction,  given  for  some  of  the 
recent  species,  is  the  year  in  which  they  were  brought 
into  cultivation  in  Great  Britain.  The  informal  notes 
on  culture,  under  the  different  species,  apply  mostly  to 
Great  Britain. 

Primulas  are  cool -climate  or  cool-season  plants, 
mostly  spring-bloomers.  Many  of  them  grow  at  very 
high  altitudes,  and  depend  on  very  special  conditions  for 
their  perfect  development.  Several  cultural  groups  of 
primulas  may  be  recognized:  (1)  The  alpine  and  sub- 
alpine  section  affords  some  of  the  most  useful  plants  for 
rock  and  alpine  gardens.  The  relatively  little  atten- 
tion given  to  alpine  gardens  in  this  country  is  the 
reason  for  the  neglect  of  these  charming  spring-flower- 
ing plants.  In  recent  years,  many  species  have  been 
added  to  these  outdoor  primulas  and  great  interest  has 
arisen  in  them  abroad.  (2)  The  polyanthus  class,  com- 
prising fully  hardy  spring-flowering  plants,  suitable  for 
culture  under  ordinary  garden  conditions,  and  always 
popular  in  this  country.  To  the  same  class  belong 
the  true  cowslip  (P.  vrrUt)  and  the  oxlip  (P.  tlalwr). 
but  these  are  rarely  seen  in  our  gardens  in  their 
pure  form.  All  are  easily  propagated  by  division.  (3) 
Yellow-flowered  or  purple-flowered  vcrticillate-elus- 
tered  outdoor  species,  of  the  P.  imperial**  and  P. 
japonira  type,  some  of  which  are  hardy  even  in  the 
northern  states  with  some  winter  protection.  (4)  The 
true  greenhouse  species,  represented  by  the  old  P. 
sinensu  (Chinese  primrose  i.  the  more  recent  P.  obconica 
and  the  still  more  recent  P.  malncoides.  These  are  Chi- 
nese species.  The  colors  are  of  the  cyanic  series.  (5) 
The  auriculas  of  gardens,  developed  from  P.  Auricula. 

In  Great  Britain,  much  interest  is  now  taken  in 
new  primulas,  and  very  many  species  are  more  or  less  in 
cultivation,  the  larger  part  of  them  as  fancier's  sub- 
jects. Not  many  of  them  have  Iwn  tried  to  any  extent 
in  this  country,  and  it  is  commonly  assumed  that  the 
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American  hot  summers  arc  against  them.  Many  of 
them  arc  easily  grown  from  seed  and  can  lie  carried  over 
in  pots  in  a  frame,  if  they  are  not  hardy  or  will  not  with- 
stand the  changeable  conditions  of  the  open  winter. 
Some  of  the  species  do  well  in  open  light,  but  the  larger 
number  of  the  new  kinds  probably  require  protection 
from  sun;  the  species  demand  an  equable  supply  of 
moisture.  Some  of  the  species  mentioned  in  this  coun- 
try for  outdoor  growing  are  /\  Auricula,  P.  Beesiana, 
P.  Butlcyana,  P.  capiUUa,  P.  cortumidtti,  P.  drnticulata, 
P.  farino*a,  P.Jrondosa,  P.  japonica,  P.  marginata,  P. 
minima.  P.  pulrerulcnta,  P.  rosta,  P.  Sitboldii,  P. 
sikkimensi*,  P.  Vritchii,  aside  from  the  English  prim- 
roses, oxli|»,  and  cowslijis  (P.  acautia,  P.  tlolior,  and 
P.  tiris),  and  the  auriculas.  For  the  cultivation  of  the 
auricula,  sec  Vol.  I,  page  430. 

Cultivation  of  hardy  primulas.  (E.J.  Canning) 

The  hardy  primulas  are  not  so  well  known  in  Ameri- 
can gardens  as  they  deserve  to  be,  although  their  cul- 
ture is  gradually  on  the  increase,  and  new  species  are 
occasionally  introduced.  Perhaps  the  best  known  and 
most  commonly  cultivated  are  those  which  are  native 
to  the  meadow  lands  of  Great  Britain,  central  and 
northern  Euro|)c.  These  are  the  English  primrose  (P. 
ocaulis),  the  cowslip  (P.  veris),  the  oxlip  (P.  elatior). 
and  the  polyanthus  (P.  Polyanlha).  They  are  all 
simple  in  their  requirements,  growing  and  flowering 
freely  in  any  good  garden  soil,  and  are  quite  hardy  as 
far  north  as  Massachusetts  at  least,  provided  they  are 
not  planted  in  a  too  exposed  or  wind-swept  position. 
They  arc  all  very  attractive  when  in  flower,  and  they 
can  also  be  grown  in  pots  and  easilv  forced  for  flowering 
in  the  greenhouse  in  February  ana  March. 

These  primulas  may  be  propagated  by  seeds  or 
division.  Seeds  may  be  sown  in  February  in  pans  or 
small  shallow  flats  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf -mold,  and 
sand  of  about  equal  proportions,  making  the  surface 
very  fine,  pressing  the  seeds  evenly  into  the  soil  and 
covering  with  about  V\  inch  of  the  finely  sifted  mixture. 
Place  the  flats  or  |>ans  in  a  warm  greenhouse  or  a 
tem|)crature  of  55°  to  60°  at  night  with  a  rise  of  15°  by 
day.  In  two  or  three  weeks  the  seedlings  should  begin 
to  appear.  As  soon  as  large  enough  to  handle,  they  may 
be  pricked  out  into  other  flats  in  a  similar  soil,  and 
about  2  inches  apart  each  way.  By  the  middle  of  May 
they  will  l>c  good  plants,  and  since  they  do  not  flower 
the  first  season,  they  may  be  planted  out  in  lines  in 
some  sheltered  part  of  the  garden  till  September,  when 
thev  may  be  lifted  and  planted  where  they  are  wanted 
to  flower  in  spring.  Also  those  intended  for  flowering 
in  the  greenhouse  should  be  potted  at  this  time.  Seeds 
may  also  be  sown  in  a  eoldframe  in  April  or  May,  scat- 
tering them  very  thinly  in  shallow  drills,  watering  and 
keeping  free  from  wee<ls  in  the  summer,  and  transferring 
them  in  Septemlxr  to  the  position  in  the  garden  where 
thev  are  to  flower  in  the  spring. 

Propagating  by  division  is  practised  when  the  plants 
become  rather  large  or  to  perpetuate  some  very  fine 
variety.  It  consists  simply  in  dividing  the  plant  qr 
clump  into  two  or  more  |»»rta  and  replanting  again. 
September  is  the  best  month  to  do  this. 

The  cowslip,  oxlip.  and  English  primrose  are  excel- 
lent subjects  for  massing  or  naturalizing  in  open  wood- 
land, on  sheltered  banks,  or  any  |x>sittoii  where  they 
are  not  too  shaded,  and  where  they  can  be  left  undis- 
turlw-d  for  several  years.  They  are  almost  indispensable 
in  gardens  where  a  spring  display  of  flowers  is  wanted. 
A  light  mulching  with  stable-manure,  or  in  very  cold 
gardens,  a  few  branches  of  heiidock  or  pine,  is  all  the 
winter  protection  thev  need. 

Other  hardy  primulas  not  so  well  known  as  the  above, 
but  even  more  beautiful  and  showy  and  some  of  them 
of  larger  growth,  are  species  from  China  and  Japan, 
some  of  them  from  high  altitudes  in  the  Himalaya 
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mountains,  and  others  from  boreal  and  mountainous 
regions  of  Europe  and  North  America.  From  Japan, 
P.  japonica  and  P.  Sieboldii  are  the  heat.  From  China, 
P.  pult'crulenta  and  the  recently  introduced  species,  P. 
Bulieyana  and  P.  Bcestana,  are  large  and  showy,  pro- 
ducing their  bright  flowers  in  whorls,  P.  Btesiana  hav- 
ing from  five  to  eight  whorls  with  an  average  of  sixteen 
flowers  in  a  whorl.  From  experience  and  oljecrvation, 
the  writer  finds  that  they  must  have  a  deep  rich  moist 
soil  in  a  sheltered  place,  with  an  eastern  aspect,  or 
where  they  are  shaded  during  the  warmest  part  of  the 
day.  A  low  moist  nook  in  a  properly  constructed  rock- 
garden  is  an  ideal  place  for  tnem. 

The  high  mountain  and  northern  species,  P.  cortusoide*, 
P.  denticulate  and  the  variety  eachemiriana,  P.  rosea, 
P.  farinosa,  P.  mistassinica,  and  P.  Auricula,  require  a 
rich  moist  soil  with  an  eastern  aspect  in  a  rock-garden 
for  their  successful  culture.  It  is  not  so  much  the  cold 
of  the  winters  as  it  is  the  heat  and  drought  of  our 
summers  that  makes  their  cultivation  difficult. 

Most  of  them  flower  through  the  months  of  May  and 
June.  They  are  all  propagated  by  seeds  which  may  lie 
sown  in  flats  in  a  cool  shaded  frame  as  soon  as  ripe  or 
about  the  end  of  July,  wintering  the  seedlings  in  a  cool 
greenhouse  or  frame  the  first  winter,  and  planting  out 
in  the  rock-garden  in  spring;  or  seeds  may  \k  sown  in 
February  in  a  warm  greenhouse  as  recommended  for 
the  English  primrose,  but  keeping  the  seedlings  in 
flats  in  a  shaded  frame  till  September  before  planting 
in  the  rock-garden.  A  light  dressing  of  decayed  stable- 
e  carefully  placed  l>etwecn  the  plant*  as 


comes  on  and  a  few  hemlock  or  pine  branches  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  sun  in  winter  arc  beneficial. 

While  this  last  group  of  primulas  may  never  become 
so  popular  in  this  country  as  they  are  in  the  cool  and 
moist  climate  of  England,  yet,  for  anyone  who  can  \my 
vide  the  conditions,  they  are  well  worth  growing. 

Commercial  culture  of  florist's  primulas.  (E.  A.  White) 

Primulas  have  long  l>een  regarded  as  imt>ortant  by 
commercial  plant-growers.  Their  compact  dwarf  habit 
of  growth  and  their  freedom  of  flower  production  make 
them  especially  desirable.  They  have  never  l>ecn  used 
extensively  as  cut-flowers,  yet  the  flower-clusters  of 
some  sjiecies,  such  as  P.  obconica  and  P.  inahicotdcs, 
lend  themselves  well  to  artistic  arrangement  and  are 
sold  in  limited  numbers  in  the  larger  cities,  usually  in 
bunches  of  twenty-five  sprays.  /*.  Polyantha  also  pro- 
duces sprays  of  blooms  which  are  particularly  attrac- 
tive in  spring  when  cut  and  arranged  in  a  somewhat 
formal  manner  similar  to  bunches  of  trailing  arbutus. 
The  species  most  generally  grown  under  glass  for  potted 
plants  an*  P.  obconica,  P.  sinensis,  P.  kewensis,  and  P. 
malacoidcx  (fairy  primrose);  /'.  Forbtsii  (the  baby 
primrose)  is  still  sometimes  grown. 

While  P.  sinensis  in  its  varying  varieties  is  still 
grown  as  a  potted  plant  to  a  considerable  extent,  it  is  of 
li-ss  importance  commercially  than  are  /*.  obconica,  P. 
krwensis,  P.  malacoidcs,  and  P.  flnrihunda.  I',  sinensis 
var.  nttllala  seems  more  in  demand  than  the  type. 
When  taken  from  the  gTecnhousi-s  to  a  dwelling-house 
or  a  flower-store,  the  individual  flowers  of  /'.  sinensis 
soon  fade  and  the  plants  become  unsightly.  Retail 
dealers  speak  of  them  as  '"jioor  kee|>ers."  The  most 
desirable  varieties  of  P.  sinensis  are  Crimson  King, 
Pink  Beauty,  Heading  Blue,  Orange  King.  The  Czar, 
The  Duchess,  Coral-Pink,  Princess  May.  and  Royal 
White.  In  the  stelluta  group.  White  Star,  Pink  Star, 
Light  and  Dark  Blue  Star,  and  Giant  Red  Star  arc 
most  frequently  grown.  /'.  nialamides  and  P.  obconica, 
the  latter  in  its  several  varieties,  Kermesianj,  Fire 
King,  and  Giant  Red  an-  probably  the  most  im|>ortant 
present-day  primulas. 

Primulas  are  usually  propagated  yearly  from  seed. 
When  very  large  plants  for  exhibition  purjwses  are 


desired,  the  plants  may  be  curried  over  a  second  year. 
Young  plants  are  usually  more  productive  of  blooms, 
hence  are  more  desirable.  Seeds  must  Ik*  fresh.  Primu- 
las may  also  be  propagated  from  cuttings. 

When  large  plants  are  desired  for  Christmas,  the 
seed  is  sown  in  January.  Later  sowings  may  be  made 
in  February  and  March.  Seed-pans  should  have  a 
layer  of  broken  crock  in  the  bottom  for  drainage,  and 
a  little  coarse  material  is  placed  above  this.  The  seed- 
pan  is  then  filled  evenly  full  with  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  leaf-mold  and  sand.  This  is  compacted  slightly, 
being  careful  to  have  the  surface  even.  The  top  of  the 
soil  should  not  be  over  }  s  inch  below  the  top  of  the  rim 
of  the  pan.  If  lower  than  this,  the  confined  atmosphere 
about  the  seedlings  may  cause  an  attack  of  the  "damp- 
ing-off"  fungus.  The  seeds  are  then  sown  evenly  and 
thinly  over  the  surface  and  a  thin  covering  of  one-half 
finely  sifted  leaf-mold  and  sand,  thoroughly  mixed,  is 
sprinkled  evenly  over  the  top.  The  seed-pans  arc  then 
sprinkled  with  a  fine  spray,  covered  with  glass,  and 
placed  in  a  partiallv  shaded  spot.  As  soon  as  the  seed- 
lings germinate,  the  glass  should  be  removed.  The 
germination  period  in  the  life  of  primulas  is  a  critical 
one,  and  temperature,  fight,  and  moisture  require 
particular  attention. 

When  the  seedlings  have  developed  about  three 
leaves,  they  should  l«  transplanted.  Small  flats  are 
preferable  to  pots.  The  seedlings  are  spaced  about  1 U 
inches  each  wav.  A  soil  compost  of  equal  parts  of 
leaf-mold  and  sand  is  excellent  for  the  first  transplant- 
ing. When  the  seedling*  have  developed  about  five 
leaves  they  should  be  potted  into  2-  or  2^,-inch 
pots.  Care  should  be  taken  in  this  first  potting  and 
in  subsequent  repot  tings  not  to  set  the  plants  too 
deeply  in  the  soil,  as  it  causes  the  lower  leaves  to  decay. 
The  crown  should  be  even  with  the  soil.  If  it  is  above 
the  soil,  the  plants  will  be  inclined  to  topple  over  as 
they  reach  maturity  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  stake 
them.  At  no  time  should  the  young  plants  be  allowed 
to  become  |tot-bound.  Any  check  in  their  development 
during  the  rapid-growing  |>eriod  prevent*  the  in- 
fection of  the  plants.  Thev  should  be  repotted  several 
times  and  the  sod  made  a  little  richer  each  time  by  the 
addition  of  well-rotted  cow-manure  and  bone-meal. 

About  the  tenth  of  June  primulas  may  lie  put  into  a 
frame  out-of-doors.  A  shaded  glass  sash  should  lie  put 


over  them  and  raised  aljout  2  feet  above  the  frame. 
This  gives  excellent  air  circulation  about  the  plants  and 
makes  them  strong  and  stocky.  In  August  the  plants 
are  repotted  for  the  last  time.  Six-inch  pots  are  mostly 
used.  The  soil  at  this  time  should  lie  considerably 
heavier  and  richer  than  previously.  A  mixture  of  three 
parts  leaf-mold,  two  parts  finely  chopped  sod,  one  part 
sand  and  one  part  well-rotted  cow-manure  with  a 
liberal  sprinkling  of  Ixine-meal  makes  an  excellent  soil 
for  primroses.  Watering  should  be  carefully  attended 
to  in  the  summer  months. 

About  the  middle  of  September  the  plants  should  be 
brought  into  the  greenhouse  and  placed  in  a  coolhouse 
where  a  night  temperature  of  about  45°  can  be  main- 
tained. This  low  temperature  induces  a  stocky  healthy 
growth  and  subsequently  large  strong  flower-spikes. 
After  bringing  the  plants  into  the  greenhouse,  they 
should  become  accustomed  gradually  to  full  sunlight. 
After  a  few  weeks  in  a  coolhouse,  the  tem|KTature  may 
lie  gradually  raised  to  50°  or  even  00°;  but  the  plants 
are  better  if  grown  in  a  low  temperature. 
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KET  TO  THE  SECTIONS  OR  GROtTO. 

L  Plant*  of  hybrid  origin,  uf  many  kind*,  morr  or 

lr*s  in  rtilt.  I.  Uyuuiua.  p.  2786. 

II.  Plant*  of  specific  diffrrcner,  representing  wild  or 
nntirr  tpecirt  of  Primula. 

A.  Young  Itt.  inwtutr  {rdget  turned  inward). 

B.  Lr*.  moitly  thick  or  eoriaecout:  fix.  umbellate: 
brad*  of  intolucre  usually  not  If. •like 

II.  Auricula,  p.  2787 
BB.  Lr*.  thin  or  mentbratuiecnu*:  fit.   in  super- 
imposed  whorls  or  rerticeU:  brad*  of  inrolucre 
leafy.  III.  Kuiribunp.c.  p.  2701 

AA.  Young  Its.  rerolute  ledges  turned  txickward). 

B.  Lr*.  lotted  and  distinctly  petioUd,  the  Mm*  den- 
tate or  crcnale.  IV.  Sinenses,  p.  2791. 
BO.  Lis.  not  lobed  or  only  indistindly  so. 

C.  Calyx  leafy,  strongly  accrescent  ( increasing  in 

size)  after  flowering.  V.  MonocaHPICJ!.  p.  2705 
CC.  Calyx  little  or  not  leafy  or  accrescent:  plant 

stoluniferous.  VI.  Minutmmim.c,  p.  2796 

CCC.  Calyx  a*  in  cc:  plant  not  slotoniferous. 
D.  Fl.  solitary  on  a  headless  scape. 

VII.  OUFHALOUKAHMA.  p.  2796 

dd.  Fl*.  usually  many  (somdime*  solitary)  on 
a  beaded  scai>e. 
K.  Foliage  usually  pilose  or  pubetcent. 
r.  Blo»s»nu!  distinctly  pedicellate  [each 
one  on  a  stalk), 
a.  Lf .-texture  coriaceous  or  nearly  so, 
strongly  rugate. 
H.  Length  oflr*.  4  in.  or  less. 

VIII.  bviA-ATM,  p.  2796. 
nil.  Length  ofle*.  \  in.  or  more. 

IX.  Oa  HO  LI  SELLA,  p.  2797. 

ao.  Lf. -texture  thin  or  membranaceous. 
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vinWflora.  87. 
violodora,  72. 
viwoaa,  53. 
vittata.  176. 
\     !iui.-n.*i«,  20. 
rw/tfuri«,  102. 
Horn,  143. 
Wataunii,  125. 
Wattii,  106 
WiU.nii.  171. 
Wintori.  160. 
Wultrmana.  38. 


H.  Base  of  If.-ttUide  cordate:  petiole 
dislind.  X.  Fallacej*.  p 

nil.  Base  of  If.-blatle  usually  atten- 
uate into  a  petiole. 

XI.  Vebnai.es,  p 
IT.  Blossoms  sessile   or  rery 
cellate. 

o.  Brads  of  inrolucre  short 

XII.  Soldanelloide.«,  p.  2799 
oti.  Brad*  lanceolate  or  suliulatc. 

XIII.  Capita™,  p.  2H00. 
EE.  Foliage    usually   glabrous    or  only 
minutely  jnibescrtit. 
r.  Brads  of  inrolucre  gibbous  or  saccate 

at  bate.  XIV.  FaMMMuB,  p.  2801. 

IT.  Brads  not  gibbous  or  saccate. 

a.  Base  of  If. -blade  cordate;  petiole 
distinct:  cap*,  cylindrical. 
H.  Corolla  funnelform. 

XV.  ConDiroLLK.  p 
II II.  Corolla  cylindrical. 

XVI.  Shedinakya.  p 
OG  Base  of  If.-ltlade  gradually  narrowed 
into  petiole:  cap*.  globo*e. 
•  H.  VmM   t-S-fld.:   Irs.  tomeirhat 
coriaceous:  plants  low.  some- 
times rery  small. 

XVII.  TmiU  p.  2804. 
BB.  L  mbcl  several-  to  many-fid.: 
Its.  either  petioled  or  narrowed 
into  a  winged  base,  the  midrib- 
ury  widt :  plant  mostly  low, 
but  scape  sometimes  long. 

XVIII.  Petiolark*.  p 
Umbel    several-    to  many-fid.: 
nt  tall. 

L  Blossoms  pedicellate,  in  super- 


2804 
2804. 


2806 


or  papery,  ser- 
or  tlenticulate. 

XIX.  Cankrienia.  p.  2805. 
rery  shori-pedicelled 
nearly  sessile,  mostly  in 


umwiin    t«  run - 

XX.  Callianth.*..  p. 
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GOO.  Bate  of  If. -blade  narromid  into  a 
winged    pttwle.    the  [/.-margin 
entire    or    denticulate:  cap*, 
cylindrical.      XXI.  Nivales,  p.  2807. 
Ootid.  Hour  uf  tf.-kladt  cuntatr  or  rounded, 

usually  coarsely  toothed  tovmrd 
apex:  rap,,  cylindrical  or  oeoid. 

XXII.  Macrocarp-e.  p.  2808. 

I.  Hybrids  and  Reputed  Hybrids. 

Several  hybrid  primulas  have  attained  more  or  less 
prominence  in  cult,  aside  from  those  in  the  Veroales 
group  (P.  elatioT-ttri*-acaiili»  set),  and  they  are  briefly 
described  here;  P.  ketcensis  is  apparently  the* best  known 
of  them  in  cult.  In  a  genus  so  vast  and  abounding  in 
beautiful  forms,  many  good  cultural  hvbrids  are  to  lie 
expected,  although  the  num!>er  of  artificial  ones  is  sur- 
prisingly small  considering  the  number  of  species  and 
the  length  of  time  Borne  of  them  have  been  in  cult.  For 
an  account  of  Primula  hybrids  in  nature,  see  Farrer, 
Journ.  Hw.  Hon.  Soc.  39:112-28;  also  the  mono- 
graph by  Pax  &  Knuth. 

A.  FU.  yelloir. 

1.  kew6nsis,  W.  Wats.  (P.  fioribunda  x  P.  verticil- 
lata).  Fig.  3175.  A  hybrid  that  appeared  in  one  of  the 
houses  at  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  in  1807, 
blooming  in  1899:  it  has  some  of  the  mealiness  of  /'. 
rrrticillata  and  the  general  appearance  of  a  robust  form 
of  P.  fioribunda:  lvs.  in  rosette,  6-8  in.  long  and  1 J  jj-2 
in.  wide,  obovate-epatulatc,  tapering  to  a  petiole-like 
base,  margins  wavy  and  dentate:  scapes  many,  1  ft. 
high,  slender  but  erect,  glabrous,  In-aring  2-4  whorls  of 
t V  Ml  bright  yellow  fragrant  fls.  on  slender  pedicels: 
bracts  large,  dentate:  calyx  campanulate,  the  lobes 
regular  and  acute'  corolla-tube  1  in.  long,  the  limb 
^4  in.  across,  the  lobes  nearly  circular  and  notched. 
G.C  III.  27:195.  R.H.  1908:400.  On.  59,  p.  198; 
64:10.  G.M.  43:232;  51:320.  G.  26:99.  Gn.M.  15:18. 
Gn  W.  20:249;  21:214  — A  var.  farinosa,  Hort..  is 
listed,  the  sts.  and  foliage  covered  with  silvery  white 
powder.  /'.  kcirenxi*  is  a  good  winter  bloomer  of  lung 
season,  and  a  desirable  comj>anion  for  P.  sinensis  and 
P.  obennica;  requires  the  general  treatment  of  P. 
obconiea. 

aa.  FU.  nol  ycllou;  in  shades  of  red  or  purjAc,  sometime* 

white. 

b.  Plant*  of  the  A  uricula  section  or  type. 

2.  admontfnsis,  Gusm.  Said  to  lie  a  hybrid  between 
P.  Auricula  and  P.  Clusiana,  but  probably  a  P. 
Clusiana  form  or  P.  Clusiana  x  P.  minima:  dcscrilicd 
by  Paul  as  a  very  dwarf -growing  plant,  hardly  3  in. 
high:  fls.  large,  purplish  lilac,  in  June:  lvs.  fleshy, 
round-oval,  evergreen.  Admont,  in  Steiermark,  Aus- 
tria.—Said  to  thrive  in  full  sun  in  limestone  soil. 

3.  Arctdtis,  Kerner.  One  of  the  numerous  hybrid 
orogeny  of  P.  Auricula  and  /'.  hirsuta  (see  P.  pubescent, 
No.  20):  as  a  garden  plant,  said  to  have  acquired  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  b>tli  parents:  fls.  lilac-purple 
or  white,  in  May  and  June,  on  scapes  4-5  in.  high.— 
Succeeds  in  partly  shady  places  in  sandy  loam;  natural 
hybrid. 

4.  Bernine,  Kerner  (P.  hirsuta  x  P.  riscdsa).  Three 
to  4  in.:  fls.  large,  rosy  purple,  on  short  sts.;  April, 
May. — A  natural  hybrid. 

5.  birldra,  Muter.  Natural  hybrid  of  P.  glutinom  and 
P.  minima:  fls.  in  2's,  deep  rose-colored,  rising  scarcely 
more  than  1  in.  al>ovc  the  foliage,  early. — Requires 
partial  shade  and  a  well-drained  jxisition. 

<*>.  Bilekii,  Hort.  A  natural  form  from  the  Tyrol, 
probably  hybrid  of  P.  minima  and  /'.  hirsuta:  very  small, 
resembling"  P.  minima  but  slightly  taller,  bearing  pro- 
fusely of  large  pale  rose-colored  lis.;  late  spring  and 
early  summer. 
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7.  Bfiwlesii,  Fair.  (P.  pedemontana  x  P.  riscdsa). 
A  natural  hybrid,  usually  larger  than  P.  pedemontana^ 
the  upper  face  of  lvs.  densely  glandulosc,  scale  longer, 
pedicels  longer  and  densely  glandular,  the  umbel  few- 
fid,  and  1-sided;  smaller  than  P.  rucosa,  the  fls.  wider, 
the  lvs.  and  pedicels  with  more  or  less  rufous  glands: 
intermediate  between  the  parents,  with  which  it  was 
found.  Intro.  1911. 

8.  discolor,  Leyb.  (P.  PdrU,  Huter).  Natural 
hybrid  of  P.  Auricula  x  P.  cenensi*:  said  by  Paul  to  l» 
"a  charming  plant  for  sunny  places  on  the  rockery:" 
3—1  in.:  fls.  lilac-purple  with  silvery  white  eye;  April- 
June. 

9.  Facchinii,  Schott.  Natural  hybrid  of  P.  minima 
X  P.  sptdabilis:  said  to  inherit  the  strength  and  vigor 
of  P.  spectabilis  and  the  free-flowering  qualities  of 
P.  minima:  3  in. :  fls.  rosy  purple,  usually  2  or  3  to  each 
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St.;  May,  June. — Paul  says  that  it  is  essentially  &  rock- 
plant,  succeeding  in  shadv  positions  as  well  as  in  full 
sun  in  light  sandy  soil.  G.W.  15,  p.  273. 

10.  Floerkeana,  Schrad.  Natural  hybrid,  P.  gluti- 
nosa  x  P.  minima:  an  excellent  plant,  intermediate 
between  the  parents:  3  in.  or  less:  fls.  bright  rose,  in 
heads. — Succeeds  best  in  partly  shaded  places  in  rock- 
ery, in  |>eaty  loam.  • 

11.  F6rsteri,  Stein.  Natural  hybrid  of  P.  hirsuta  X 
P.  minima:  resemblance  closer  to  P  minima,  but  with 
2  or  3  larger  fls.,  which  are  rosv  purple  with  white 
throat,  carried  3—1  ;n.  above  the  foliage.  Brenner 
Alps.  G.C  111.52:490. — Prefers  loamy  soil  in  partial 
slunlc:  blooms  in  early  spring  and  also  in  autumn. 

12.  Goeblii,  Kerner  (P.  Goth  Hi,  Hort.).  Natural 
offspring  of  P.  Auricula  x  /'.  hirsuta:  4-5  in.:  lvs. 
stiff  and  fleshy,  in  close  rosettes:  fls.  brownish  violet; 
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May-July. — Sunny  position  in  rockery.  See  P. 
■pubescent,  No.  20. 

13.  Heeri,  Bruegg.  Natural  hybrid  of  P.  hirsuta  and 
P.  intcgrifolia:  a  showy  dwarf  tufted  plant,  with  loose 
heads  in  June  of  bright  purple  fis. — Shady  place  in  the 
rock-garden,  in  light  loam. 

14.  Huteri,  Kerner.  Natural  offspring  of  P.  glu- 
tinosa  x  P.  minima:  very  small,  scarcely  more  than  1 
in.  high:  fis.  rather  large  for  size  of  plant,  deep  violet, 
borne  singly;  May,  June.  Tyrol. — Of  good  constitu- 
tion; prefers  slightly  shaded  place. 

15.  intermedia,  Hurt.  Several  applications  are 
covered  by  the  name  P.  intemtcdia:  described  and 
illustrated  in  G.  8:259  as  "one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  members  of  a  very  large  family,  and  closely 
resembles  the  alpine  auriculas,  its  fls.  being  purplish 
crimson,  with  a  conspicuous  yellow  eye,  and  pro- 
duced on  stout  sts,  in  crowded  clusters  that  overtop 
the  foliage:"  fragrant.  April. — The  garden  plant  under 
the  name  P.  intermedia  is  probably  one  of  the  natural 
hybrids  of  P.  Clusiana  and  P.  minima. 

16.  Klflereri,  Widm.  Natural  hybrid  of  P.  hirsxda 
and  P.  minima:  very  dwarf,  but  sturdy:  fls.  pale  rose- 
colored,  in  trusses;  May,  June.  Tyrol. — Slightly  shaded 
positions  in  a  light  sandy  soil. 

17.  Keraeri,  Goebl  &  Stein.  P.  A  uricula  x  P.  hirsida, 
a  natural  hybrid  (see  P.  pubescens,  No.  20):  4-5  in., 
hairy:  fls.  rose-lilac,  with  yellowish  white  eye;  April, 
May. — Sunny  and  dry  positions  in  rockery. 

18.  Mureti&na,  Moritz.  (P.  Miireli,  Charp.).  Natural 
hybrid  of  P.  intcgrifolia  and  P.  viscosa;  a  similar  cross  is 
P.  Dinyana,  Lagger,  which  may  be  the  preferable  name 
for  the  group:  lvs.  pale  green,  in  rosettes,  stiff  and 
fleshy:  scapes  4-5  in.:  fls.  bright  purple,  in  clusters; 
April,  May. — Lightly  shaded  places  in  rocker)'. 

19.  Peyritschii,  Stein.  Natural  hybrid  of  P.  .4  uricula 
and  P.  hirsuta  (see  No.  20):  4-5  in.,  producing  many 
crimson-purple  fls.  in  large  clusters;  March-May. — 
Strongly  recommended  for  partly  shaded  places  in 
well-drained  soil  in  the  rock-garden. 

20.  pubescens,  Jacq.  Several  natural  forms  of  P. 
Auricula  x  P.  hirsuta  are  included  under  the  name  P. 
pubescens;  here  may  be  referred  the  variants  repre- 
sented by  the  names  P.  helvetica,  Don,  P.  rhatica, 
Gaud.,  P.  Arctotis,  Kerner,  P.  Gocldii,  Kerncr,  P. 
Ktrneri,  Goebl.  &  Stein,  P.  Peyritschii,  Stein,  all 
probably  differing  in  minor  characters  and  garden 
value.  P.  pubescent  is  a  hardy  plant,  according  to 
Paul,  and  easy  to  grow  in  lx>th  sun  and  shade,  if  it  has  a 
well-drained  place: 3—1  in.:  fls.  rosy  crimson  with  white 
eye;  May,  June.  P.  pubescens  albn  =  P.  hirsuta  var. 
nivea  (No.  41),  a  very  free-flowering  plant,  with  large 
snow-white  fls.  which  make  an  excellent  display  against 
the  rosettes  of  stifhsh  lvs.  Gn.  75,  p.  SS.  G.L.  16:95. 

21.  rhfetica.  Gaud.  One  of  the  P.  pubtscens  forms 
(No.  20),  hybrid  of  P.  Auricula  and  P.  hirsuta:  lvs.  white- 
mealy:  scape  3  in.  above  foliage,  mealy:  fls.  large,  clus- 
tered, brilliant  violet  -purple;  May-July,  flowering  con- 
tinuously in  a  sunny  place  in  the  rockery. 

22.  salisburgensis,  Floerke.  Natural  form  of  P. 
glutinosaxP.  minima,  perhaps  not.  in  cult.:  lvs. 
cuneato,  strongly  7-9-toothcd  toward  the  top,  serrate 
at  summit:  scape  not  glutinous:  fls.  rose-colored. 

23.  Sturii,  Schott.  Natural  hybrid  of  P.  minima  and 
P.  villosa:  dwarf  and  tufted  but  vigorous  and  f rev- 
flowering:  fls.  large,  bright  rose-purple,  borne  singly; 
April-June. — For  shaded  places  in  the  rock-garden. 

24.  venusta,  Host  (P.  Jthnkjt,  Gusm.).  Natural 
hybrid  of  P.  Auricida  and  P.  carniolica:  habit  of  P. 
carnialica,  but  the  lvs.  and  caliccs  sometimes  more  or 
less  white-mealy:  vigorous  and  hardy;  .'5-4  in.,  funning 
large  spreading  rosettes:  fls.  fragrant,  red  to  brownish 
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rose  or  purple;  April-June.— For  half-shady  places  in 
the  rock-garden. 

25.  Venzoi,  Huter  (P.  adulterina,  P.  cridaUnsis,  P. 
micrdnlha,  and  P.  ,<almenbna,  Gusm.).  Natural  hybrid 
of  P.  tyrolensi*  and  P.  Wulfeniana:  large  or  small, 
mostly  a  strong  and  free  grower  with  lvs.  in  rosettes: 
scape*  3-4  in.  aliove  foliage:  fls.  in  loose  heads  or 
clusters,  large,  lilac-purple. — For  half-shady  places  in 
the  rock-garden. 

26.  vochlnensia,  Gusm.  One  of  the  natural  forms  of 
P.  minima  x  P.  Wulfeniana:  robust,  4-6  in.,  or  much 
less  in  the  wild:  lvs.  oblong,  usually  few-toothed  but 
rarely  entire:  fls.  in  trusses,  bright  red,  spring  to  late 
summer. — Said  by  Paul  to  be  serviceable  for  chalky 
soils  in  dry  sunny  place*. 

bb.  Plants  of  various  sections,  probably  not  of  the 
Auricula  group  or  kind. 

27.  Arendsii,  Hort .  Arends.  Said  tobe  a  hybrid  between 
P.  obconica  and  /'.  mcgaserfolia,  "in  general  appearance 
similar  to  a  glorified  P.  obconica:"  fls.  rich  lilac-pink  in 
color,  in  many-fld.  umbels:  lvs.  more  nearly  resembling 
those  of  P.  vugasc.r folia,  the  petioles  exceedingly  hairy. 

28.  Brfscoei,  Hort.  Veitch.  (P.  BuiUyana  x  P. 
jap6nica,  of  garden  origin).  Habit  of  P.  iaponica,  but 
with  paler  lvs.  and  more  crimsoned  midrib,  the  infl. 
inheriting  to  some  extent  the  powdery  character  of  P. 
BuUeyana;  the  scapes  and  fls.  arc  said  also  to  resemble 
P.  pulverulcnta;  purple-fld.f?). 

29.  Fortunei,  Vatke,  is  undetermined.  The  plant  in 
cult,  is  described  and  figured  in  G.C.  III.  53:238  as  a 
perennial  with  coarsely  dentate  lvs.,  with  verv  little 
farina:  scapes  about  3  in.  high,  terminating  in  a  loose 
head  of  fls.  which  suggest  those  of  P.farinosa:  fls.  about 
>r>in.  diam.,  bluish  lilac,  with  primrose-yellow  eye. 
"Flowering  early  in  the  year,  it  is  a  useful  subject  for 
the  alpine  house,  and  the  blooms  last  fresh  for  a  con- 
siderable period."  Fl.  Mag.,  X.  7  (1860).  J.H.  HI. 
63:343.  On.  69.  p.  210;  77,  p.  182.  G.  37:279.— 
Ilare  in  cult.;  at  Kew  grown  recently  from  stock  con- 
tributed in  1!K)5  by  Col.  Beddome.  Perhaps  hybrid  of 
P.  denticulata  and  P.  farinosa.  Said  to  lie  suggestive, 
as  it  grows,  of  P.  frondosa. 

30.  Lindsay i,  Hort.  Hybrid,  parentage  not  recorded, 
with  deep  crimson  fls.  with  purplish  yellow  eye:  "a 
pretty  plant  with  neat  foliage  and  fls.  of  a  kind  of  deep 
crimson  and  a  purplish  yellow  eye."  Named  for  It. 
Lindsay,  Edinburgh. 

31.  Sflva-Taxoucana,  Fedde  (P.  pulverultnta  x  P. 
Cockburniana,  a  garden  hybrid).  Known  also  as 
I'nique:  foliage  much  like  that  of  the  common  primrose, 
the  blade  decurrent  on  the  petiole:  fls.  turkey  red,  in 
tiers,  the  calyx  and  pedicel  white-farinose.  A  fine 
garden  plant.  G.C.  III.  41:391. 

32.  Sueptftzii,  Gusm.  (P.  rosea  var.  grtndiflora  x 
P.  cashfnertr'ina.  a  garden  hybrid).  Fls.  light  blue,  in 
April,  on  strong  sts.,  and  strong  plants:  sometimes 
bloom  in  autumn :  hardy  and  free-flowering. — Intro,  by 
P.  Suptitz,  Bad  Lauterberg,  Germany. 

33.  Tewfikiana,  Hort.  Vilm.  Garden  hybrid  of 
which  one  of  the  parents  is  supposed  to  Is*  P.  BuiUyana: 
a  vigorous  grower,  producing  infl.  2  ft.  high:  fls.  in  sev- 
eral tiers,  salmon-rose  with  yellow  eye:  fertile. 

II.  AUHCHLA. 

Fleshy-lvd.  or  coriaceous-lvd.  species  from  the  Alps, 
Pyrenees,  and  other  high  mountains  of  Ku.:  fls.  in 
umls-ls  (rarely  varying  to  nearly  or  quite  single): 
bracts  not  foliaceous  or  leafy. 

A.  Fls.  yellow  (much  modified  in  color  in  cult,  forms, 
particularly  in  Xo.  -14). 

34.  Auricula,  Linn.  (Auricula  liilm,  Opiz).  Avric- 
VI*.  Sec  p.  430  and  Fig.  440,  Vol.  I,  and  also  for 
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cult.  Low,  with  a  radical  rosette  of  thick  obovate- 
euneate  glabrous  or  pubescent  mealy  lvs.  2  or  3  in. 
long,  which  are  often  crenate  on  the  upper  part:  scape 
1-8  in.  high  (sometimes  nearly  or  quite  wanting), 
usually  exceeding  the  lvs.:  fls.  in  an  umbel,  sometimes 
as  many  as  20,  bright  yellow  and  fragrant  or  inodorous, 
short-stalked.  Bubtended  by  minute  oval  mealy  bracts, 
the  segtns.  obovnte-cuneate  and  emarginatc;  stamens 
dimorphous. — This  description  represents  the  wild 
form  as  understood  by  J.  (».  Baker  in  B.M.  6837.  "It 
is  one  of  the  most  widely  spread  of  all  the  species," 
Baker  writes,  "as  it  extends  in  a  wild  state  from 
Dauphine  and  the  Jura  on  the  west  through  Switzer- 
land to  Iximbardy,  the  Tyrol,  Hungary,  and  Tran- 
sylvania." In  cult.,  the  plant  has  run  into  fls.  of  many 
colors.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  these  forms  are 
hybrid  progeny  with  related  species.  Baker  writes: 
"What  the  relation  is  of  this  widely  spread  wild  type  to 
the  multiform  races  of  the  garden  Auricula  is  a  subject 
that  still  remains  to  be  fully  worked  out."  The  cult, 
forms  are  of  two  groups, — those  having  farina  on  the 
lvs.  and  those  without  it.  Var.  albocinota,  Hort.  Lvs. 
densely  farinaceous,  white-margined.  The  wild  form 
of  the  species  is  little  known  in  cult.  MacWatt  writes 
that  "by  nature  it  flourishes  best  where  it  is  most  at 
home,  amongst  the  limestone  rocks  of  the  Alps,  the 
Apennines,  and  the  Carpathians.  In  the  wild  state  the 
flowers  are  comparatively  small,  but  under  cultivation 
the  scape  often  carries  a  big  head  of  large-sized  flowers." 
Var.  cuiAta,  Koch  (/'.  eiliAla,  Moretti.  P.  Bdtbisii, 
Lehm.  P.  belluninsis,  Venzo),  has  lvs.  not  farinose, 
cartilaginous-margined,  more  or  less  glandular-pilose, 
the  cages  densely  long-ciliate:  fls.  scentless.  Var. 
Obrfstii,  Beck  {P.  Obristii.  Stein.  similis  Stein.  P. 
Bdlbisii,  Beck).  Lvs.  silvery  green,  not  mealy,  more  or 
less  glandular-hairy,  the  margin  cartilaginous  and  cili- 
ate:  fls.  fragrant,  yellow,  thecalices  and  pedicels  mealy; 
May-July. — For  dry  sunny  edges  or  rooks. 

35.  Palinuri,  Petag.  Rhizome  woody  and  widely 
spreading:  lvs.  large,  often  8  in.  long  and  3  in.  wide, 
olwvate  or  oblong,  fleshy  and  pliable,  light  green,  not 
farinaceous,  dentate,  narrowed  into  a  petiole  which  is 
sometimes  elongated:  scape  surpassing  the  lvs.,  fari- 
nose above,  bearing  a  many-lid.,  even  to  40-fld.. 
umbel:  fls.  pedicellate,  drooping  to  one  side,  the  floral 
bracts  leafy  and  furinose;  calyx  densely  white-farinose, 
campanulate  at  top,  deeply  cut  into  Bharp-pointed 
lobes;  corolla  deep  yellow,  standing  well  out  of  the 
calyx,  the  lobe*  ernarginate:  caps,  equaling  or  exceeding 
the  calvx.  S.  Italv  in  the  Appennine  region.  B.M. 
3414.  G.C.  HI.  41:18.  Gn.  70,  p.  227.  G  M.  55:381. 
— A  striking  species  with  a  cowslip  odor,  blooming  in 
England  in  May;  it  is  advised  in  Kngland  to  grow  it  in 
good  loam  to  which  peat  and  sand  have  Ix-en  added; 
in  cold  districts  it  is  to  be  kept  under  glass,  with  plenty 
of  light  and  air,  in  winter;  does  not  bloom  until  it  has 
attained  good  size. 

AA.  FU.  rose,  violet,  pur/)le,  or  Itluish. 

B.  Lvs.  entire,  coriaceous,  eartUagino'ts-margined:  bracts 
BOTTOM  and  long:  fls.  rose-colored. 

c.  Foliage  pellucid-punctate  and  viscid, 

36.  spectibilis,  Tratt.  (Arctia  spectAbilis,  Link;.  A 
low  plant  (3-4  in.)  with  stiff,  glossy  green  oblong  or 
rhornlHoblong  viscid  entire  lvs.  that  nave  a  pronounced 
cartilaginous  margin  or  edge,  acute  or  subacute,  deeply 
pitted  on  the  upper  surface:  scape  equaling  or  exceed- 
ing the  foliage,  l>earing  a  1-7-fld.  umbel:  bracts  linear 
and  acute,  usually  reddish:  fls.  mauve-colored;  calyx 
tubul.ir-eampanulate,  with  lanceolate  obtuse  lolx-s, 
minutely  glandular;  corolla  exceeding  the  calyx,  ulxnit 
1  in.  across,  widened  above,  the  lobes  obeordate,  Al|>s. 
R.H.S.  3D:  105. — A  showy  species,  requiring  a  shadv 
place  in  light  Moil  in  the  rock-garden;  worthy  of 
attention. 


cc.  Foliage  not  pelluciil- punctate  or  tnscid,  green  or 


37.  glaucescens,  Moretti.  A  vigorous  glabrous 
species,  not  farinose:  lvs.  1-4  in.  long,  lightly  glaucous 
and  blue,  stiff,  shining,  narrowly  oblong  or  lanceolate, 
acute,  broadly  cartuaginous-margined :  scape  2-5  in. 
high,  somewhat  exceeding  the  foliage,  bearing  a  2-0-fld. 
umbel:  bracts  leafy,  usually  reddish,  linear:  fls.  rose, 
lilac,  or  purple;  calyx  tubular,  cut  to  middle  or  below, 
the  lobes  lanceolate  or  oblong  ami  acute  or  somewhat 
obtuse;  corolla  funnelform,  about  1  in.  across,  with 
ol>cordate  lobes:  caps,  oblong,  included  in  calyx.  Alps. 
Gn.  61,  p.  360.  R.H.S.  39:105.  Var.  calycina, 
MacWatt  (subsp.  calycina,  Pax  &  Knuth.  P.  calycina, 
Duby).  Stouter:  Ivb.  and  calyx  large,  the  latter  cut 
beyond  middle  with  acute  lobes:  corolla-limb  about 
?j;in.  across.  G.W.  15,  p.  271.  G.  36:273.  Var.  longo- 
barda,  MacWatt  (subsp.  longobdrda,  Pax  &  Knuth. 
P.  longobdrda,  Porta).  Smaller:  lvs.  and  calyx  small,  the 
latter  cut  to  middle  with  acute  or  obtuse  lobes:  corolla- 
limb  scarcely  %in.  across. 

38.  Wulfeniina,  Schott.  Spreading  tufts:  lvs.  1-2 
in.  long,  stiff,  lanceolate  to  oblong  and  elliptic,  not 
viscous,  shining,  dark  green,  margined  and  minutely 
glandular:  scape  about  2  in.  high,  equaling  or  surpassing 
the  foliage,  bearing  1-3  fls.:  bracts  linenr,  usually  red- 
dish: fls.  rose-colored;  calyx  tubular,  glandular,  more  or 
less  purplish,  with  ovate-obtuse  iobes;  corolla  with 
white  throat,  the  limb  funnelform  and  about  1  in. 
across,  the  obeordate  lobes  deeply  ernarginate:  caps, 
included  in  calyx.  Alp*,  chiefly  Austrian.  Gn.  61,  p.  429. 
— Very  early  blooming  in  cult,  and  not  difficult  to  grow. 

39.  Clusiina,  Tausch.  Foliage  lighter  in  color  than 
in  No.  38,  the  lvs.  stiffish  and  somewhat  shining, 
scarcely  viscid,  ovate  or  oblong,  acute  or  obtuse,  entire 
and  the  margin  narrowly  cartilaginous:  scatie  some- 
times 4  in.  or  more  high  (usuallv  6-7  in.  under  cult.), 
glandular,  1-6-fld.:  bracts  lanceolate  or  linear,  more  or 
less  purplish:  fls.  rose-colored  or  lilac;  corolla-lobes 
bifid  ratlier  than  ernarginate.  Austrian  Alps.  G.W. 
15,  p.  271.  R.H.S  39:105.— Of  easy  cult,  in  a  slightly 
shaded  place. 

MB.  Lvs.  serrate  or  dentate  (sometimes  only  subserraU  or, 
as  in  No,  -}°.  perhaps  entire),  coriaceous  or  fleshy: 
bracts  various:  fls.  rose-colored,  Itluish,  or  nolct. 
c.  Foliage  not  farinose  but  reddish  glandular-hairy,  at 
least  on  margin  (with  a  reddish  exudate). 
D.  Glandular-hairy  on  margins  of  lrs,  only. 

40.  pedemontana,  Thomas.  Lvs.  ovate  or  oblong- 
lanceolate,  acute  or  obtuse,  dentate  or  sometimes 

f)ractically  entire,  shining,  the  margin  densely  glandu- 
ar  red-ciliate,  otherwise  glabrous  or  nearly  so:  scape 
surpassing  the  Ivb.,  al>out  6  in.  high,  glandular,  bear- 
ing 1  to  many  rose-colored  or  rarely  white  handsome 
fls~:  bracts  ovate  and  obtuse,  scariose:  calyx  tubular- 
campanulate,  glandulosc;  corolla  minutely  reddish 
glandular,  the  throat  white,  limb  about  1  in.  across,  the 
lobes  olKtordate.  Graian  and  Cottian  Alps.  B.M. 
5794.  Gn.61,  p.  397;  72.  p.  166. 

dd.  Glandular-hairy  on  both  surfaces  of  lvs. 

K.  FU.  long-pi  din  lied  (pedicels  usually  t3-*-jin,  or  so  in 
length):  scape  mostly  shorter  than  tin  lvs. 

II.  hirsuta,  All.  Lvs.  broadly  obovate  or  rhomttoid, 
varying  rarely  to  somewhat  cuneate.  obtuse,  very  viscid, 
with  yellow,  orange,  or  reddish  glands,  toothed  toward 
the  apex  or  throughout:  scape  glandular,  often  shorter 
than  lvs.,  to  about  3  in.  high,  hearing  1  to  many  fls.  on 
filiform  pedicels:  bracts  broadly  ovate  and  obtuse, 
scarious:  fls.  lilac,  rose,  or  white;  calyx  broad-campiinu- 
late,  glandular;  corolla-limb  1  in.  or  less  across,  with 
obeordate  ernarginate  loins:  caps,  included  in  calyx. 
Pyrenees,  Alps,  Apennines.  B.M.  14  (as  P.  rillosa); 
1922  (as  /'.  decora).  Gn.  01.  p.  359.    R.H.S.  39:105. 
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The  species  is  said  to  be  grown  sometimes  as  P.  ris- 
cosa.  Runs  into  var.  angustata,  Widm.,  with  oblong 
Ivs.  gradually  narrowed  into  a  petiole,  and  rose-colored 
fls.;  var.  exscipa,  Pax,  scape  very  short  or  none,  and 
Ivs.  nearly  sessile ;  var.  nlvea,  Sims.  fls.  white.  B.M. 
1161.  Gn.  78,  p.  314.  G.M.  57:191.  The  white-fld. 
plant  cult,  as  P.  nivalis  and  as  P,  pubescent  alba  is 
this  form  (sec  No.  20).  In  gardens  are  forms  known 
as  vara,  ciliala,  coccinea,  and  Balfouriana. 

EE.  Fls.  short-pedicelled  (pedicels  usually  Min.  or  shorter) : 
scope  equaling  or  exceeding  the  Ivs. 
F.  Shape  of  li<».  narrow  and  rune  ate. 
42.  cenensis,   Thomas   (P    daontnxis,    Leyb.  P. 
cadinensis,  Portal.  Lvs.  very  viscid  and  bearing  large 
red  glands,  oblong-cuneate  to  lanceolate-cuneatc,  grad- 


44.  villdsa,  Jacq.  Lvs.  strongly  viscid  and  densely 
covered  with  red  glands,  hroad-obovate  or  oblong  or 
oblong-lanceolate,  gradually  rarely  suddenly  narrowed 
to  the  petiole,  obtuse,  often  dentate  from  the  middle 
or  only  at  the  apex  or  even  more  or  less  subentire: 
scape  red-glandular,  about  6  in.  high,  exceeding  the 
Ivs.,  1-12-dd. :  bracts  green  or  scarious,  broadly  ovate, 
obtuse:  lis.  rose  or  lilac;  calyx  glandular,  not  split  to 
the  middle  with  short  triangular  acute  or  obtuse  lobes; 
corolla-tube  slightly  broadened  toward  the  white  throat, 
the  limb  J4~l  in-  across  with  emarginate  obeordate 
lobes.  E.Alps.  Gn.  til,  p.  429.  G.W.  6,  p.  112.  RH-S. 
39:105.  Var.  commutata,  Chitt.  (P.  commutata, 
Schott.  P.  villosa,  subsp.  commutata,  Widm.),  from 
Stcicrmark,  has  larger  and  thinner  often  oblong  and 
coarsely  toothed  lvs.  Gn.  til,  p.  328. 


J176.  PumuU  tinensii.  A  young  plant,  as  the  flowcra  arc  brcianing  to  appear.  (  X  '^i  No  tiO. 


ually  narrowed  to  a  petiole,  obtuse  or  truncate  at 
apex,  upper  margin  serrate  or  dentate:  scape  mostly 
exceeding  the  Ivs.,  about  3  in.  high,  with  1-7  fls.:  bracts 
broadly  ovate,  scariose:  fls.  rose-colored;  calyx  densely 
glandulose,  tubulor-rampanulate,  with  ovate  obtuse 
lobes;  corolla  white  in  throat,  the  limb  !z-?;,in.  across, 
with  emarginate  obeordate  lobes:  caps,  about  equaling 
the  calyx.  Rha-tian  Alps.  R.II.S.  39:105.— Said  to  be 
easily  raised  in  partial  shade  in  a  variety  of  soils. 

ff.  Shape  of  lvs.  oblong  to  broad-orate. 

43.  apennina,  Widm.  Lvs.  bearing  large,  short,  yel- 
low at  length  brown  glands,  ovate,  oblong  or  lanceolate- 
cuneate,  gradually  or  suddenly  narrowedto  the  petiole, 
obtuse,  entire  or  toward  the  apex  slightly  denticulate 
or  dentate:  scape  slightly  exceeding  to  double  the 
length  of  the  lvs.,  tearing  1-8  fls.:  bracts  scarious, 
ovate  or  rounded :  fls.  reddish  purple:  calyx  glandular: 
caps,  included  in  the  calyx.  Apennines. — Dwarf,  bloom- 
ing freely  in  April  and  May,  in  a  shady  part  of  rock- 
garden;  said  to  prefer  limestone  soil. 


45.  C6ttia,  Widm.  L%'s.  viscid  and  very  densely 
covered  with  red  glands,  obovate  or  oblong-lanceolate, 
gradually  or  rarely  suddenly  narrowed  to  the  short 
petiole,  obtuse  or  subacute,  denticulate  or  dentate  from 
the  middle,  rarely  from  the  base  or  rarely  entire:  scape 
frequently  exceeding  the  Ivs.,  glandular,  bearing  2-12 
fls.:  brads  subscarious,  obtuse:  fls.  rose;  calyx  glandu- 
lar, campanula  re  with  triangular  obtuse  or  subobtuse 
lobes;  corolla-tube  scarcely  broadened  toward  the 
glandular  white  throat,  the  fimb  }<t  in.  across  with 
emarginate  obeordate  lobes:  caps,  about  equaling  or 
slightly  shorter  than  the  ealvx.  Cottian  Alps,  3,200- 
8,000  ft.  altitude.  1(  11.  8.  39: 105. 

OC.  Foliage  farinose,  or  not,  sometimes  glutinous  but  not 
ml-glandular. 

D.  Bracts  elongated:  lvs.  coriaceous,  truncate  at  apex. 

46.  minima,  Linn.  Lvs.  little  more  than  I  jin.  long, 
shiny,  firm,  almost  glabrous,  the  margin  not  carti- 
laginous, cuueatc  or  obtriangular,  exceedingly  truncate 
and  serrate  at  the  apex,  narrowed  toward  the  base: 
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scape  short  or  very  short,  shorter  or  rarely  longer  than 
the  lvs.,  1-2-Hd. :  bracts  1-2,  small:  fls.  rose  or  white, 
when  rose-colored  usually  licaring  a  white  eye;  calvx 

not  split  to  the  middle, 


covered  with 

with  obtuse  or  mucronatc  lobes:  corolla-tube  whitish, 
the  throat  glandular,  limb  funnel-shape  from  the  base, 
finally  flat,  li-lM  across,  with  bifid,  obcordate 
lobes:  catw.  included  in  the  calyx.  Mountains  of  S.  E. 
Eu.  (Austria  and  Balkan  region),  in  limestone  and 
granitic  regions.  Gn.  61,  p.  397.  G.W.  15,  p.  273. 
R.H.S.  39:113.— A  choice  little  plant  of  several  forms, 
one  of  which  has  fringid  eoroUa-lubes.  Plant  about 
1  in.  high. 

dd.  Bracts  elongated:  lvs.  fleshy. 
E.  Scape  equaling  or  tjceeding  the  Irs. 

47.  Kitaibcliana,  Schott.  Lvs.  more  or  less  glandu- 
lar-pilose, viscid,  the  glands  discolored,  suliglaucous, 
intense-smelling,  elliptic  or  oblong-lanceolate,  gradually 
narrowed  to  the  long  petiole,  acute  or  obtuse,  margin 
entire  or  toward  the  apex  wavy-denticulate:  scape 
glandular,  shorter  than  the  lvs.,  t>earing  1-2  lis.:  bracts 
nerlMiceous,  linear:  fls.  rose  or  lilac,  with  white  throat; 
calyx  glandular,  reddish,  split  almost  to  the  middle, 
with  ovate  or  oblong,  acute  or  obtuse  lobes;  corolla- 
tube  white,  the  limb  almost  flat,  in.  across,  the 
throat  glandular  with  cmarginate,  obcordate.  lobes: 
caps,  included  in  the  calyx.  Mountains  of  S.  E.  Eu. — 
Needs  a  moist  shady  place. 

•18.  integrifdlia.  Linn.  Lvs.  scarcely  vicidulous 
ciliate,  upiier  surface  covered  with  few,  small,  jicllueid 
glands,  green,  rather  shining,  margin  not  cartilaginous, 
very  entire,  elliptic  or  oblong,  almost  sessile,  obtuse  or 
subacute:  scape  glandular,  reddish,  Waring  1-3  fls.: 
bracts  herbaceous,  often  reddish,  linear  or  lanceolate, 
obtuse  or  acute:  fls.  rose-lilac,  rarely  white;  calyx  more 
or  less  reddish,  glandular,  not  split  to  the  middle, 
tubular  or  tubular-campanulate,  with  ovate  or  oblong 
obtuse  lobes;  corolla-tulic  broadened  toward  the  densely 
glandular,  rose-colored  throat,  the  limb  broad-funnel- 
form, \-l  in.  across,  with  cmarginate 
included  in  the  calyx.  Pyrenees  and  Alp 
52:238.  R.H.S.39:U2. 


G.C.  111! 


EE.  Scape  very  short,  less  than  the  Irs. 


narrowed  to  the  very  short  petiole,  apex  rounded, 
minutely  denticulate  or  almost  suln-ntire:  scape  glandu- 
lar, more  or  less  exceeding  the  lvs.,  licaring  1-2  fls.: 
bracts  hcrlweeous,  linear  or  lanceolate:  fls.  rose  or 
n>se-lilac;  calyx  glandular,  split  to  the  middle,  campanu- 
late.  with  ovate  obtuse  lol>es;  corolla-tulic  broadened 
at  the  glandular  white  throat,  the  limb  broad-funnel- 
form,  1  ;>  1  in.  across,  with  cmarginate,  obcordate  lobes: 
raps.. included  in  the  calvx.  Mountains  of  S.  Cent. 
Eu.  <Dolomitcs).  R.H.S.  39:112. 

50.  AUidnii,  Lowel.  Lvs.  strongly  viscid,  densely 
clothed  with  discolored  glands,  rather  thick,  gray- 
green,  sligbtlv  scented,  not  cartilaginous  margined, 
rounded  or  oblong  or  oblotig-euneate,  gradually  nar- 
rowed  to  the  shorter  or  longer  petiole,  obtuse,  entire,  or 
denticulate:  scape  almost  none,  l»caring  1-7  lis.:  bracts 
scarious,  ovate  obtuse:  fls.  rose;  calyx  glandular,  split 
to  the  middle  with  ovate  obtuse  or  acute  lobes;  corolla- 
tulic  paler  pink  than  the  limb,  the  throat  glandular, 
white  or  yellowish  white,  the  limb  1  .  V,m.  across,  with 
the  lobes' cmarginate:  caps,  included  in  or  equal  to  the 
calvx.  Maritime  Al|*<,  I  with  in  sun  "and  in  shallow 
sunless  caves  where  neither  sun  nor  rain  reaches  it." 
G.C.  111.  53:85.  R.H.S  39: 112—  Said  to  be  difficult 
to  grow  in  the  open,  but  thrives  in  |ierj>cndirular 
|to*ition  in  rock-garden  where  well  protected  from 
sun  and  rain;  may  also  Is-  grown  in  a  |*>t  |iiunged  in 
a  frame. 


DDD.  Bracts  broad  but  short:  fls.  violet  or  rose. 

51.  marginata,  Curt.  Plant  3-4  in.  high:  lvs.  farinose, 
not  cartilaginous  margined,  the  surface  not  farinose, 
punctate  with  short  glands,  oblong  or  obovate,  obtuse, 
narrowed  gradually  to  a  short  petiole,  regularly  dentate- 
serrate:  scape  usually  exceeding  the  lvs.,  bearing  2-20 
fls.:  bracts  with  the  pedicels  farinose,  broad-ovate. 
If  .-like,  short:  fls.  blue-lilac;  calyx  more  or  less  farinose, 
camp&nulatc,  purplish,  split  almost  to  the  middle, 
with  the  lobes  triangular;  corolla-tube  many,  times 
exceeding  the  calyx,  gradual  I  v  broadened  upward,  the 
limb  broad-funnelform,  rarely  flat,  J4-I  in.  across, 
with  emarginate  lolies:  nips,  equaling  or  exceeding  the 
calvx.  Maritime  and  Cottian  Alps.  B.M.  191.  Gn. 
61,"  p.  398  ;  63.  p.  261;  71,  p.  179.  G.W.  15,  p.  271. 
H.rLS.  39: 104. — Should  not  be  grown  vertically.  Na- 
tively it  hangs  from  crevices  in  the  rocks;  it  is  recom- 
mended to  grow  it  in  on  elevated  place  in  the  roek- 
gurden  where  it  may  droop. 

52.  carni6lica,  Jacq.  Entirely  devoid  of  farina: 
lvs.  glabrous  or  only  the  margin  sparsely  glandular- 
pilose,  shinv,  bright  green,  margin  cartilaginous, 
obovate  or  oolong,  narrowed  to  a  short  or  long  petiole, 
obtuse  or  subacute,  entire  or  slightly  wavy,  very  rarely 
remotely  sx>mewhat  denticulate:  scape  much  exceeding 
the  lvs.,  sometimes  8  in.  long,  licaring  a  many-fid. 
umbel:  bracts  broad-ovate,  obtuse  or  acute:  fls.  rose,  at 
length  lilac,  whiteK>yed;  calyx  split  to  the  middle,  cam- 
panulate  with  acute  or  subobtuse  lobes;  corolla-tube, 
gradually  broadened  to  a  farinose  throat,  the  limb 
J-2-1  in.  across,  broad-funnelform  with  emarginate, 
obcordate  lobes:  caps,  equaling  or  frequently  exceeding 
the  calyx.  Alps,  b Irian  district,  Austria,  near  Trieste. 
Gn.  61,  p.  327.  H.H.S.  39: 104.— The  plant  is  recom- 
mended to  "be  grown  in  turf  to  which  has  been  added 
a  little  leaf-mold,  in  positions  where  it  does  not  get  full 
sun." 

53.  viscdsa,  All.  (/'.  latifolia,  Lapcyr.).  Notfarinoae: 
lvs.  fairly  densely  clothed  with  short  discolored  glands, 
intensely  rank-smelling,  yellowish  green,  rather  soft, 
often  more  or  less  curved,  the  margin  not  at  all  carti- 
laginous, oval  or  ohlong-cuncatc  or  lanceolate— cuneate, 
obtuse  or  acute,  gradually  narrowed  or  contracted  to  a 
petiole  more  or  less  equaling  the  blade,  dentate,  wavy- 
dentate  or  entire:  scape  glandular,  exceeding  the  lvs., 
ln-ariug  a  several-  to  many-fld.  umbel:  bracts  broad- 
ovate:  fls.  1-sided,  nodding,  fragrant,  violet  or  red- 
violet;  calyx  glandular,  or  even  sparingly  farinose, 
narrowly  campanulate,  split  to  the  middle  with  the 
lolies  acute  or  subacute;  corolla-tulie  gradually  broad- 
ened from  the  cylindrical  base,  the  throat  sparingly 
farinose,  the  limb  funnelform  almost  1  ;in.  across  with 
emarginate  lolies :  caps,  more  or  less  exceeding  the  calyx. 
Mountains  of  S.  Eu.,  in  several  forms.  Gn.  01,  p.  430; 
69.  p.  lsu;  73:  572.  G.W.  15,  p.  272.  H  E.  1:242. 
H.H.S.  39:  KM.  Forma  cyn,ylo**ifolia,  Widm.,  has 
lvs.  smaller  and  oval  or  oblong,  entire  or  only  light  I  v 
toothed:  umbel  many-fld.  R.H.S.  39: 104  — The  P. 
riscomi  of  commerce,  acrording  to  MacWatt,  is  chiefly 
varieties  of  P.  htrsula. 

DDDD.  Bract.*  broad  and  leafy:  fls.  bluish  violet 

54.  glutindsa,  Wulf.  Deciduous:  3-4  in.:  lvs.  glandu- 
lar-viscid, rather  stiff,  somewhat  shining,  punctate 
kbove ,  the  margin  toward  the  apex  subcartilaginous, 
lanccolate-cuneatc  or  oblong-lanceolate,  gradually  nar- 
rowed to  the  short -t ict lole,  obtuse,  denticulate  from 
the  middle,  rarely  sut<entire:  seajie  exceeding  the  lvs., 
I>caring  a  little  head  of  1-6  fls. :  bracts  broad,  imbricate, 
frequently  brownish  purple,  broadly  ovate,  obtuse:  fls. 
fragrant,  intense  blue  finally  violet,  rarely  white;  calyx 
glandular,  not  split  to  the  middle,  with  ovate  obtuse 
lobes;  corolla-limb  1  s4  in.  across,  funnelfonn,  with 
divaricate  bind  lolxs:  caps,  slightlv  shorter  than  the 
calyx.   Tyroleae  and  Cent.  Alps    Gn.  61,  p.  359.— 
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Said  to  be  difficult  to  flower  under  cult.,  but 
freely  in  marshy  places  where  it  grows  wild;  it  has  the 
color  of  a  blue  gentian. 

55.  dedrum,  Vclen.  Plant  8-10  in.  high:  lvs.  pro- 
vided with  sessile  gland*,  subcoriaceoua,  stiff,  margin 
cartilaginous,  punctate  above,  oblong  or  lanceolate, 
very  entire,  acute,  gradually  or  scarcely  narrowed 
toward  the  base:  scape  viscid,   obscurely  colored 


(XI) 


upward,  exceeding  the  lvs.,  bearing  a  somewhat  nod- 
ding, 1-sided  umbel  of  6-10  As. :  bracts  oblong-linear: 
fls.  intense  purple-violet  I  calyx  viscid,  dark  green,  split 
to  the  middle,  with  narrowly  triangular  acute  lobes; 
corolla  gradually  broadened  toward  the  glandular 
throat,  the  limb  funnclform,  about  H»n.  across,  with 
slightlv  emarginate  lol>cs:  caps,  included.  Bulgaria. 
B.M.  8124.  ?C.  III.  37:98.  K.H.S.  39:113.  F.S.K. 
2,  p.  239.— Said  to  be  difficult  to  grow,  but  thrives  in  a 
rock-garden  if  well  drained. 

III.  FlX>RIBCND.E. 

Thin-lvd.  verticillate  species,  with  leafy  involucral 
bracts,  from  8.  W.  Asia  and  Afr. 

A.  Plant  not  farinose:  calyx  very  deeply  cut. 

56.  floribunda,  Wall.  Bi  tteucup  Phi  m  ko.se.  Plant 
glandular-pubescent,  5-8  in. :  lvs.  elliptic  or  ovate,  acute 
or  obtuse,  membranaceous,  narrowed  to  a  broad  petiole 
which  is  shorter  than  the  blade,  irregularly  dentate: 
scape  bearing  3-5  many-fld.,  8U|*Timfxised  umbels  which 
are  distant  from  each  other:  bracts  sessile,  If  .-like,  ovate 
or  lanceolate,  acute,  denticulate:  fls.  golden  yellow, 
fragrant;  calyx  split  below  the  middle,  broadly  cam- 
paiudate  with  acute  lobes  which  are  reflexed  after 
flowering:  corolla-tube  slender  with  obcordate,  rounded 
or  slightly  emarginate  lobes:  caps,  ovate,  smooth. 
Himalayas.  B.M.  6712.  G.C.  II.  19: 113;  III.  27: 195. 
Gn.  41:580;  61,  p.  270.  IUI.  1895,  pp.  400,  401.  Gt. 
45:1424;  47,  p.  221.  Gn.W.  5:453.  Var.  grandifldra, 
Hort.,  is  offered.  Var.  Isabelllna,  Hort.,  free-flowering, 
with  sulfur-yellow  bloom. — P.  floribunda  makes  a  good 
|>ot-plant  for  winter  bloom,  smaller  and  more  compact 
than  P.  kewcturi*.  It  is  grown  the  same  as  P.  keweturi* 
and  P.  obconica. 

a  a.  Plant  often  farinose:  calyx  not  cut  to  base. 

57.  vertkillAta,  Forsk.  Not  glandular,  very1  gla- 
brous, scarcely  farinose,  8-10  in.  nigh:  lvs.  membrana- 
ceous, lanceolate  or  ovate-lanceoiate,  not  farinose, 
acute  or  acuminate,  irregularly  and  acutely  serrulate, 
narrowed  to  a  short  broad-winged  petiole:  sea|»c  (tearing 
several  many-fld.  superimposed  umbels,  farinose  Im  Iow 
the  umbels:  bracts  1 -nerved;  the  lower  lanceolate  or 
lanceolate-linear,  acuminate,  shari>-serrulate,  longer 
than  the  pedicels;  the  upper  smaller,  narrow,  entire, 
shorter  than  the  pedicels:  fls.  yellow,  fragrant;  calyx 
deeply  parted,  campanulate,  with  linear  entire  lobes; 
corolla  glabrous,  the  tube  slender,  cylindrical,  the  limb 


'jin.  across,  with  obcordate,  slightly  emarginate  lobes:     3178.  wild 


caps,  glolwse,  glabrous.  S.  Arabia.  Gn.W.  24:398. — 
177 


Tender  in  England  except  iu  sheltered  places  in  the 
milder  parts;  requires  partial  shade  and  a  light  soil. 

58.  sinensis,  Hochst.  (/'.  rertictUala  var.  inmensix, 
Hook.  f.  P.  Coiirtii,  Hort.  Vcitch).  Not  glandular, 
bald,  or  farinose:  lvs.  membranaceous,  ovate-elliptic, 
acute,  irregularly  and  sharply  serrate,  narrowed  to  a 
short  broad-winged  petiole:  scape  tiearing  several 
many-fld.  superimixwed  umbels:  bracts  1-3-nerved;  the 
inferior  lanceolate  or  ovate,  acuminate,  aharji-Mcrrate, 
longer  than  the  pedicels;  the  upper  smaller,  sul)entire, 
shorter  than  the  pedicels:  fls.  yellow;  calyx  deeply 
parted,  campanulate,  with  triangular-lanceolate,  entire 
lobes;  corolla-tube  slender,  cylindrical;  the  limb  aliout 
1  in.  across  with  broad-ovate,  slightly  emarginate  lobes: 
caps,  globose,  included.  Abyssinia. "  B.M.  6912. 

59.  Boveatia,  Decne.  (P.  verticilldia  var.  Botrana, 
Mast.).  Not  glandular,  more  or  less  farinose  or  gla- 
brous: lvs.  membranaceous,  rhomboid  or  spatulate, 
acute  or  acuminate,  irregularly  serrate  or  even  some- 
what incise-lobed,  narrowed  to  a  winged  petiole  which 
is  shorter  than  the  blade:  scape  bearing  several  many- 
fld.  superimposed  umbels:  bracts  (at  least  the  lower) 
sessile,  If  .-like,  3-nerved,  rhombic-ovate,  acuminate, 
sharp-serrate,  exceeding  the  pedicclsj  the  upper 
smaller:  fls.  yellow;  calyx  campanulate  with  triangular- 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  denticulate  lobes;  corolla  gla- 
brous, tube  slender,  cylindrical,  the  limb  more  or  lcsa 
than  Hin.  across  with  broad-ovate  scarcely  emargi- 
nate lobes:  caps,  globose.  Sinai.  B.M.  2ivl2  (as  P. 
verticiUata). 

IV.  Sinenses.. 

Plants  of  various  habit,  with  lol>ed  distinctly  pctio- 
latc  lvs.,  the  lobes  dentate  or  crenate.  Himalaya- 
Chinese  region. 

A.  Cahji  prominently  inflaUd,  truncate,  or  squared  at  the 

bane. 

60.  sinensis,  Lindl.  (P.  chiniwtu,  Hort.  P.  Man- 
darina,  Hoffmg.  P.  prrn'itens.  Ker.  P.  semperfldrens, 
Lois.).  Chinese  Pkimkose.  rigs.  3176,  3177.  Trunk 
short  and  woody,  but  as  known  in  gardens  the  plant  is 
practically  stcmless,  the  ample  foliage  and  the  strong 
short  scapes  arising  directlv  from  tlie  surface  of  the 
ground  or  very  near  it:  whole  plant  soft-hairy:  lvs. 
rotundate,  soft,  and  usually  limp,  several-lobed  and 


1  oi  PrimuU  uoetuu,  altci  uue  yen  '* 
from  seed  collected  in  China. 
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the  lobes  unequally  incise-dentatc,  long-pet  ioled:  scapes 
erect,  exceeding  the  lvs.,  bearing  2-3  superimposed 
umbels:  fls.  now  of  many  colors,  several  to  many  in  an 
umbel,  large  and  showy,  salvcrforni,  tiie  segms. 
obcordate;  calyx  inflated;  corolla-limb  about  1}4  in. 
across,  spread  out,  the  lobes  broad-cordate,  cmarginatc: 
caps,  glabrous.  China.   Winter  bloomer,  as  grown  in 


3179.  Wild  form  of  PrimuU  sinensis,  as  it  (rows 
•t  Ichaag,  China. 


greenhouses.  B.M.  2564.  L.B.C.  10:916,  20:1926. 
B.R.  539.  F.S.  22:2334-7.  I.H.  32:551;  35:42.  Gn. 
51:468  and  p.  469.  G.C.  III.  25:181,  203,  205. 
Gng.  2:91.  A.F.  8:623,  625,  671.  F.R.  4:29.— The 
Chinese  primrose  is  variable  under  cult.  There  are 
double-flu.  forms  of  various  shapes  and  colors  and 
of  various  degrees  of  doubling.  For  pictures  of  various 
double  and  half-double  forms,  sec  R.H.  1867:250, 
3:10.  F.S.  20:2145.  I.H.  31:512;  35:42  ;  38:126. 
J. H.  III.  44:515.  The  normal  form  of  this  primrose 
has  a  somewhat  flat-topped  fl.-cluster,  but  tnere  are 
forms  with  pyramidal  and  elongated  clusters.  I'rimula 
sinensis  was  intro.  into  England  from  Chinese  gardens 
in  1820,  but  it  was  not  until  1879  that  the  original 
wild  form  was  known  to  botanists.  For  accounts 
and  pictures  of  this  wild  primrose  as  grown  in 
English  gardens,  see  essay  by  Sutton  in  Journ.  Royal 
Hort.  Soc.  13:99  (1891).  G.C.  III.  5:117;  8:56-1; 
9:209;  31 :270  (reproduced,  less  than  half  in  Fig.  3179): 
11:13  and  31:271  showing  the  plant  after  one  year  of 
cult,  and  reduced  in  Fig.  3178  (figure  reproduced  in 
A  G.  13:245).  Gn.  49:214.  B.M.  7559.  G.C.  III. 
45:148;  55:131.  Gn.  62,  p.  307.  R.H.S.  39:128.  Dr. 
Augustine  Henry,  who  has  collected  the  wild  plant  at 
Ichang,  in  China,  writes  in  Gardeners' Chronicle  that 
"The  habitat  and  mode  of  growth  is  remarkcdly  differ- 
ent from  what  we  find  in  the  cultivated  forms.  The 
wild  plant  grows  on  the  ledges  of  rocky  cliffs  of  lime- 
stone, in  spots  where  there  is  no  soil,  and  practically 
no  moisture,  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  living  amidst  the 
decaying  remains  of  former  generations  of  the  plants. 
These  ledges  of  Primula  are  often  continuous  for  hun- 
dreds of  feet,  and  in  Decoml»er  and  January,  when  the 
flowers  appear,  present  a  scene  of  great  beauty.  The 
scent  of  the  leaves  is  very  strong,  and  can  be  perceived 
at  once  on  entering  any  of  the  ravines  where  the 
ledges  occur.  The  flowers  are  pinkish,  with  a  yellow 
ring  around  the  neck  of  the  corolla." 
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The  general  improvement  of  /'.  rinensis  has  taken 
place  without  hybriditv  with  other  sjiecies.  There  are 
now  crested  or  fringed  forms  (var.  fimbriata,  Hort.), 
and  those  with  a  frill  or  extra  corolla  projecting  from 
the  throat  (Fig.  3177).  Gt.  43:1402;  45:1432;  46,  p. 
192.  G.Z.  31:217.  H.F.  II.  2:228.  G.C.  III.  27:141. 
J. II.  III.  62:31.  The  lvs.  are  variable  in  shape  and 
depth  of  lobing.  Some  forms  have  crisped  lvs.  (var. 
filicifolia,  Hort  ).  G.Z.  12:2.  Var.  stellala,  Hort.  (P. 
slellAta,  Hort.),  Fig.  31S0,  is  a  form  with  handsome 
star-like  long-stemmed  fls.  in  successive  whorls  or  tiers 
in  a  long  open  cluster,  in  pink,  blue,  red,  and  white; 
now  a  popular  conservatory  and  florist's  form,  prized 
for  its  taller  and  freer  habit  and  smaller  more  numerous 
fls.  Gn.  53,  p.  229  ;  57,  p.  52;  59,  p.  252  (liench).  G. 
20:632  ;  26:88.  G.C.  III.  45:149.  R.B.  36,  p.  268. 
Gt.  64,  p.  91.  A.F.  17:7;  18:42.  F.E.  19:339.  A.G. 
18: 201; 20: 384, 385.  A.F.  12:605.  Gng.5:167. 

AA.  Calyx  proilucrd  into  a  horn. 

61.  pycn61oba,  Bur.  &  Franch.  Plant  woolly:  lvs. 
petioled,  broadly  ovate-cordate,  the  a|>ex  subobtuse, 
lobulate,  the  lobes  unequally  denticulate:  scape  shorter 
or  longer  than  the  lvs.,  bearing  5-12  fls.:  bracts  large, 
lanceolate,  reticulate-nerved:  corolla-tul>e  cylindrical, 
the  IoIk-s  small,  erect,  obovate  emarginate  and  apfar- 
entlv  subinciscd.  Cent.  China.  Intro.  1906.  B.M. 
8612\  R.H.S.  39:148— Of  this  plant  Balfour  writes: 
"From  a  group  of  pctiolatc  hairy  leaves  with  broad 
heart-shaped  lamina,  so  common  in  plants  of  its 
alliance,  there  arises  a  short  scape  bearing  a  close  cluster 
of  flowers  in  which  the  calyx  has  enlarged  as  a  long 
creamy  white  membranous  horn  with  wide  mouth, 
from  the  edge  of  which  extend  the  spike-like  sepaJine 
segments.  Closing,  as  it  were,  the  mouth  of  the  horn  is 
seen  the  small  dark  red  limb  of  the  corolla.  There  is 
nothing  like  it  elsewhere  in  Primula.  The  species  is 
easily  grown  if  protected  from  overhead  moisture  when 
resting,  and  it  spreads  rapidly  in  the  soil  by  root  buds 
which  provide  a  ready  means  of  propagation."  He 
makes  lor  it  the  Section  Pycnoloba. 

AAA.  Calyx  little  or  not  at  all  inflated,  narrowed  at  the  base. 
B.  Shape  of  calyx  gobUt-ttlte,  after  flowering  becoming 
larger. 

C.  Isobr *  0/  calyx  entire,  acute. 

62.  Sieboldii,  Morr.  (P.  cortusendes  var.  amcrna, 
Lindl.,  var.  grandiflora,  Lem..  and  var.  Sieboldii,  Hort. 
P.  patens,  Turcz.  P.  amino,  Hort.).  Fig.  3181.  Pubes- 
cent all  over  except  the  corolla:  lvs.  petioled,  ovate- 
oblong,  base  coniate,  lobed,  the  lobes  numerous, 
unequally  dentate;  the  petiole  longer  than  the  blade: 
scape  exceeding  the  lvs.,  bearing  a  simple  many-fld. 
umbel:  fls.  white,  rose,  or  purple;  calyx  funnelform, 
with  narrowly  triangular-lanceolate  acute  lobes  which 
are  If  .-like  and  glabrous;  corolla  -lobes  brow!  and 
emarginate.  Japan.  B.M.  5528.  I.H.  16:599.  Gn. 
29,  p.  3S2;  35,  p.  335  ;  3(5:318;  72,  p.  327.  G.M. 
51:911.  G.  9:454;  19:175.  G.L.  17:365.  C.L.A.  23, 
No.  5,  53.  R.H.S.  39:176.  Gng.  8:241,  242.  R.H. 
1892:300.— Looks  like  a  large  and  robust  form  of 
P.  corlusoides,  with  fls.  1  W  to  nearly  2  in.  across,  the 
t  hroat  usually  striped  and  the  limb  in  various  colors. 
The  fls.  are  two  to  three  times  larger  than  those  of 
P.  eortusoides.  In  some  forms  the  fls.  are  fringed. 
Blooms  in  late  spring.  Hardy  N.  Several  named  forms 
are  mentioned  in  gardening  literature,  as  var.  clarkiu- 
flora  (G.  37:109).  var.  grandiflora,  and  others. 

63.  obconica,  Hance  \P.  poctdiformis.  Hook.).  Fig. 
3182.  and  Plate  XC1I.  Slender,  with  loose-hairy  lvs. 
(the  sharp  hairs  often  irritating-|>oisonou8) :  lvs.  all 
radieal,  ovate-oblong  or  round-oblong,  base  more  or  less 
cordate,  long-pet ioled,  scallop-toothed  and  very  finely 
serrate:  scapes  many,  4-10  in.  tall,  exceeding  the  lvs. : 
bracts  small,  linear,  and  unequal:  fls.  small,  lilac  or 
light  purple,  several  to  many  in  uml>cl*,  ou  long-spread- 
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ing  or  .somewhat  drooping  pedicels,  the  segms.  obcor- 
date;  calyx  wide  oix-n  and  shallow-toothed.  China. 
B.M.  0582.  Gn.  26:200  and  p.  200;  29,  p.  241;  51,  p. 
317;  60,  p.  416;  61,  p.  271;  72,  pp.  190,  255;  77,  p.  030. 
G.C.  III.  9:401  (house);  35:245;  40:208;  47:28.  G.M. 
44:51.  Gn.M.  2:228.  G.  7:889  ;  20:33  ;  28:128,  129; 
32:321.  C.L.A.  2:233.  R.H.S.  39: 144.  Gt.  43,  p.  138. 
F.R.  1:941. — Of  late  years  this  species  lias  l»eeome  a 
popular  winter-blooming  pot-plant.  The  fls.  arc  nearly 
or  quite  an  inch  across  in  well-grown  specimens.  There 
is  a  var.  grandifldra,  Hort.,  with  Ms.  nearly  or  quite  1 1  > 
in.  across.  Gn.  51:316;  74,  p.  200.  J.H".  111.60:190. 
O.W.  3.  p.  109.  K.H.  1892,  p.  114.  Gt.40,  p.  193.  S.H. 
2,  p.  52.  A.F.  13:1003;  18:43.  Gng.  0:245.  Some  of 
the  large-fld.  forms  have  somewhat  lacerated  or  fringed 
petals  (var.  fimbria ta,  Hort.);  var.  rosea,  Hort.,  has 
rose-eolored  fls.;  var.  semi-plena,  Hort.,  has  partially 
doubled  fls.  (G.M.  40:200);  var.  superba,  Hort.,  is  a 
large-fld.  race  in  different  colors.  (K.H.  1906:448);  var. 
undulata,  Hort.,  has  crisped  or  undulate  fls.  (R.H. 
1914:300).—  Intro.  1880.  For  history,  see  Hill,  Journ. 
Genetics,  Vol.  2  (1912).  P.  obconiea  is  very  easily 
grown.  Prop,  by  seed.  Persons  liable  to  poisoning 
by  the  hairs  of  P.  obconiea  should  rinse  the  hands 
or  exposed  parts  in  alcohol,  then  wash  with  soap  and 
water. 

A  numl>er  of  very  recent  species  closely  allied  to  P. 
obconiea  are  likely  to  find  their  way  into  cult,  and  per- 
haps to  extend  the  usefulness  and  range  of  this  type  of 
primula.  Some  of  these  species  arc:  P.  amb/Ua,  Balf.  f., 
a  glabrous  type  from  a  dry  site,  with  a  remarkable 
involucre;  P.bar\Acalyx,  0.  H.  Wright,  hairy  all  over  and 
with  a  bearded  calyx,  the  lvs.  somewhat  elongated  and 
with  rounded  lobes;  P.  oreoddxa,  Franch.,  in  which  the 
characters  of  /*.  barbicalyx  are  more  emphasized  (the 
plant  cult,  under  this  name  is  said  to  l»e  /'.  mxatilis); 
P.  brgonuif&rmia,  Petitm.,  smaller  than  P.  olicnnica  and 
less  hairy;  P.  pdrra,  Balf.  f.,  very  dwarf,  xeromorphous; 
P.  Vilmoriniana,  Petitm.,  very  hairy,  lvs.  2-3  times 
usual  size,  scapes  short,  fls.  minute;  P.  Petilmenginii, 
Bonati,  a  grotto  plant,  lvs.  large,  membranous,  and 
delicate,  scapes  very  short. 

04.  slnolfsteri,  Balf.  f.  A  recent  species  of  the  P. 
oliconica  type  that  promises  to  be  of  much  horticultural 
value,  since  it  does  not  have  the  irritant  hairs,  is  a  free 
grower,  forms  compact  masses  of  foliage,  and  produces 
many  trusses  of  white  sometimes  lilac  fls.:  lvs.  acutely 
lobed.  Yunnan.  China.  R.H.S.  39 : 1 45.— Said  to  have 
been  distributed  as  P.  Listeri. 

ex.  Lobes  of  calyx  entire,  obtuse. 

65.  Listeri,  King  (P.  ohednica  vtirs.  rot  undif alia  and 
glabre'scens,  Franch.).  Lvs.  petioled,  glabrescent  or 
glabrous,  membranaceous,  opaque,  reniform-orbicular 
from  a  cordate  base,  sinuate-dentate,  the  lol»es  irregu- 
larly few-toothed  or  suhentire,  acute:  the  petioles 
slender,  manifestly  longer  than  the  blade,  very  short- 
nubescent,  glabrescent:  scape  much  shorter  than  the 
lvs.,  glabrescent,  3-5-fld.:  bracts  small,  linear:  fls.  rose; 
calyx  almost  glabrous,  hroad-camimnulate,  with  broad- 
semiorbicular,  obtuse  or  scarcely  mueronulate  lolws; 
corolla-tube  almost  >  ain.  long,"  the  lolxw  ol>ovatc, 
bilobed,  at  other  times  entire  or  denticulate.  Himal- 
ayas; usually  credited  to  China,  but  the  oriental  forms 
are  probably  distinct.  G.C.  III.  53:271. 

ccc.  Lobes  of  calyx  denticulate. 

60.  malvacea,  Franch.  (P.  langkonghixit,  Yon  ). 
Whole  plant  fairly  densely  short -pubescent :  lvs.  gla- 
brescent, bright  green,  open-cordate  at  the  base, 
rotundate  or  very  broadly  ovate,  coarsely  crcnatc,  the 
crenatures  denticulate;  the  petioles  longer  than  the 
blades:  scaj>e  thick,  exceeding  the  lvs.,  bearing  2-3 
superposed  umbels  which  are  slightlv  separated  from 
each  other:  bracts,  those  In-low  the  lowest  umbel,  lf.- 
like,  large,  ovate-lanceolate:  fls.  reddish;  calyx  pul>es- 
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cent,  at  the  same  time  clothed  with  melliferous  glands 
intermixed,  cup-shaped,  with  the  lobes  frequently 
denticulate;  corolla-limb  about  ?4in.  across,  distinctly 
annulate  at  the  throat,  with  obovate,  2-lobed  lobes: 
caps,  small,  globose,  not  exceeding  the  calyx-tul»c. 
China.  Intro.  1908.  R.H.S.  39:149. 

07.  blattarif6rmis,  Franch.  Whole  plant  covered 
with  short  papilliform  hairs:  lvs.  ovate  or  olsivate,  from 
a  rotund  or  shortly  attenuate  base,  coarsely  crenate,  the 
crenatures  denticulate;  the  petiole*  shorter  than  the 
blades:  scape  erect,  much  exceeding  the  lvs.,  I>earing  a 
raceme  8-12  in.  long;  the  pedicels  short:  bracts  equal- 
ing the  calyx:  fls.  lilac;  calyx  broad-campanulate,  with 
acute  dentate  lolies;  corolla-tulx'  puberulent  outside, 
the  limb  ,4-J»in.  across,  broadly  olx-ordate,  acute: 
caps.  Bubglobosc,  small,  included  in  the  calyx.  China. 
—"A  first  glance  at  the  plant  suggests  Verbascum."— 
Balfour. 

bb.  Shape  of  calyx  more  or  lens  tubular,  little  if  any 
enlarging  after  flowering  {perhaps  exception  in 
S  o.  80). 

C.  Stamens  affuetl  in  base  of  corolla-tube. 

08.  heucherifdlia,  Franch.  (P.  Gagnepainii,  Petitm.)- 
Lvs.  pctiolatc,  deeply  and  narrowly  cordate,  rotunda!  •, 
7-9-lobed  to  a  depth  of  scarcely  one-fourth  the  diam., 
sparsely  pilose,  the  lotart  ovate-deltoid,  unequally 
dentate;  the  petiole  villous  with  red  hairs:  scape  much 
exceeding  the  lvs.,  when  mature  short-pulverulent  as 
well  as  short-pilose,  bearing  3-4  fls.:  bracts  short,  linear- 
lanceolate,  pulverulent:  fls.  purplish;  calyx  narrowly 


3180.  Primula  atellaU  at  florists.  •  form  of  P.  sinensis,  prized 
lor  its  small  well-formed  slender-stalked  flown*  that  sued  well 
above  the  foliafe.  (  X  K) 

campanulate-tubular,  with  lanceolate  acute  lolies; 
corolla-tube  cylindrical,  the  limb  concave,  about  Hin. 
across,  with  shortly  bilobed  lol*».  Thiliet  and  China. 
G.C.  111.50:102. 

ce.  Stamens  affixed  in  the  tube  or  at  tht  throat  of  corolla, 
v.  Les.  paper-like,  suborbicular,  glaucoun  Itrneath. 
09.  chartacea,  Franch.   Lvs.  long-pet iolate,  chart  a- 
ceous,  glabrous,  ovate-suborbicular,  Ivaw  slightly  ci.r- 
date,  obscurely  crenate-dentate,  glaucous  almvc,  pin- 
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nntely  somewhat  7-ncrvod,  both  surfaces  densely 
finely  rusty-punctate:  scapes  frequently  several,  2-3- 
fld.;  the  |>ediccls  very  slender-puberulent :  fls.  rose- 
lilac;  calyx  urn-shaped,  5-clcft  to  the  middle,  the  lobes 
oblong,  obtuse,  strewn  especially  at  the  margin  with 
resinous  red  dots;  corolla  salver-shaped,  the  lobes 
ovate,  2-cleft:  caps,  spherical,  not  exceeding  the  calyx- 
tube.  Cent.  China. 


DD.  Lvs.  membranaceous  or  thin,  olAong  in  general  out- 
line, doubly  crenote  and  often  somewhat  lobed. 

70.  cortusoldes,  Linn.  I  ..vs.  in  a  rosette  on  the 
ground,  rather  large  and  soft,  loose-hairy  (at  least  on 
the  midrib  and  petioles),  ovate-oblong  or  cordate- 
oblong,  irregularly  many-notched:  scapes  few  to  sev- 
eral, 6-12  in.  tall,  much  exceeding  the  Ivs..  very  straight, 
hairy:  bracts  linear:  fls.  rose-colored,  about  1  in.  across, 
short-pedicclled,  in  a  loose  many-fid.  umbel,  the  segms. 
obovate  and  deeply  notched  or  even  lobed.  W.  Siberia. 
B.M.399.  C.n.  29,  p.  382;  62,  p.  217.  G.M.  43:247. — 
A  handsome  hardy  s|>ecies,  blooming  in  May  in  the 
northern  states,  and  represented  by  garden  forms; 
known  sometimes  as  "bear's-ear  primrose,"  from  the 
large  radical  Ivs.  G.  2:207  (var.  amcena);  J.H.  III. 
44:277  (var.  grandifiora  UUicina).  It  is  a  question, 
however,  whether  P.  cortusoides  is  now  much  known 
in  cult.,  the  plants  grown  under  this  name  being  per- 
haps Sieboldii  and  P.  saiatilxs.  It  is  recognized, 
according  to  Balfour,  by  the  short  pedicels  of  the  fls. 

71.  saxatilis,  Komar.  Fig.  31S3.  Plant  pubescent: 
Ivb.  oblong  or  broadly  oblong-ovate  from  a  cordate  or 
sulxtirdate  base,  incise-  frequently  slightly  curled- 
incisc-lobcd,  the  lobes  sometimes  subentire,  sometimes 
crisped  or  dentate;  the  petioles  frequently  exceeding  the 
blades:  scape  exceeding  the  Ivs.,  pubescent  below,  sub- 
glabrous  above,  bearing  1-10  fls.:nraets  linear:  fls.  rose- 
violet  ;  calyx  ovate-cylindrical  or  narrowly  campanulate, 


prominently  nerved,  with  deltoid  acute  very  shortly 
puberuleut  lobes;  corolla  tubular,  the  limb  up  to  34in. 
across,  with  emarginate  lolies:  caps,  oblong,  included, 
verv  glabrous.  E.  Siberia.  K. U.S.  39: 173. — Said  to 
l>e  cult,  under  the  name  of  /'.  orro-loxa.  Pedicels  much 
exceeding  the  bracts. 


I>DD.  Lvs,  membranaceous,  rounded  or  deltoid  in  general 
outline,  lobed. 
E.  Foliage  buUate  or  blistered. 

72.  violoddra,  Dunn.  Plant  pubescent:  Ivs.  reni- 
form  or  orbicular,  frequently  bullate,  base  cordate, 
lol)ed,  the  lobe*  bicrvnate ;  the  petiole  longer  than  the 
blade,  covered  with  violet  hairs: 
scape  8-12  in.  high,  bearing  2-3 
superposed  umbels,  rarely  only 
1 :  bracts  small:  fls.  with  the  odor 
of  violets,  rose-lilae;  calyx  sub- 
glabrous,  green,  narrowed  at  the 
base,  with  very  acute  strongly 
nerved  lolies;  corolla-tulie  cylin- 
drical, the  mouth  yellow,  the  limb 
up  to  Jiin.  across,  with  obcor- 
date  lobes.  Cent.  China. 

EE.  Foliage  not  bullate  or  blistered, 
r.  Lobes  of  lrs.  obtuse  (the  lobes 

sometimes  u-ith  more  or  less 

acute  largA-  teeth). 

73.  mollis,  Xutt. 
Plant  softly  hirsute- 
pubescent,  1  ft.:  Ivs. 
deeply  cordate  at  the 
base,  the  sinus  closed, 
cordate  in  general 
outline,  sinuatc- 
lobcd,  crenulate-dcn- 
ticulatc,  softly  pu- 
bescent; the  petiole 
densely  puliescctit, 
equaling  or  exceeding 
the  blade:  scape 
pubescent,  8-10  in., 
after  flowering  grow- 
ing to  as  much  as  16 
in.  high,  much  exceed- 
ing the  Ivs.,  bearing 
3-5  many-fld.  su|ier- 
posed  umbels:  bracts  lanceolate,  the  up|>cr  narrower: 
fls.  bright  rose;  calyx  intense  red,  soft-hirsute,  tube 
turbinate,  with  spreading  acute  lol>es;  corolla-limb  more 
or  less  oblique,  ' /-^in.  across,  with  obovate  emargin- 
ate lobes.  E.  Himalayas.  B.M.  4798.  F.S.  12:1230. 
Gn.  76,  p.  424.  G.W.  13,  p.  123.  K.H.S.  39:184.— May 
and  June  to  July,  requiring  a  moist  or  boggy  place. 

74.  sinomoUis,  Balf.  f.  Lvs.  gray-hairy,  rounded, 
petiolate,  very  shallowly  rounded-lobcd  or  scalloped: 
scapes  long,  bearing  superposed  whorls  of  red  fls. :  calyx 
cup-shaped  to  campanulate,  ribbed,  with  straight  erect 
lobes.  Yunnan,  China.  Intro.  1913.  R.H.S.  39: 148. 

75.  sept6mloba,  1  ranch.  Whole  plant  scattered  with 
soft  white  hairs:  lvs.  up  to  3 J-j  in.  diam.,  in  outline 
orbicular,  deeply  cordate,  sparsely  pilose,  7-lobed,  the 
lobes  one-third  the  depth  of  the  If  ,-diam.,  broadly  ovate 
or  triangular,  obtuse  but  sometimes  with  more  or  less 
acute  large  teeth,  denticulate;  the  petioles  somewhat 
hairy,  much  exceeding  the  blade:  scape  up  to  12  in. 
high,  slender,  clothed  with  spreading  hairs.  I  waring  a 
small  cluster  of  fls.:  bracts  linear-lanceolate,  obtuse: 
fls.  reddish  purple,  semi-pendulous  and  somewhat  fra- 
grant ;  calyx  glabrous,  tubular-campanulate  with  lanceo- 
late acute  lolies;  corolla-limb  about  '-in.  across,  eon- 
cave,  with  obovate  emarginate  lobes.  Cent.  China. 
Intro.  1908.  G.C.  III.  58:297.  R.H.S.  39:145. 

7»V  oculftta,  Duthie,    Allied  to  P.  Mptemloha,  with 
geranium-like  lvs.  and  red-purple  drooping  fls._ which 
are  darker  in  color  than  those  of  the  related 
species.  VY.  China    Intro  l'.HU. 

rr.  Lobes  of  li  s.  acute. 


77.  KaufmsnniAna,  Kegel.  Lvs.  pubescent, 
glabrescent,  petiolate.  alwut  2  in.  long  and 
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orbicular  in  outline,  cordate  or  subtruncate  at  haao,  the 
many  lot*1*  oval  and  few-toothed,  the  petiole  exceeding 
the  blade:  scape  6-8  in.  tall,  over-topping  the  lvs.,  soft- 
pubescent  below  and  glabrescent  alxive,  carrying  a 
many-fld.  umbel:  bracts  lanceolate,  acute,  exeeedmg  the 
pedicel*:  fls.  rose-purple;  calvx  glabrous  or  nearly  so, 
the  lobes  erect  and  acute;  corolla  exceeding  calyx, 
the  limb  more  than  »>jin.  across,  the  obcordate  lobes 
cmarginate.   Cent.  Asia. 

78.  polyneura,  French.  Lvs.  petiolate,  in- 
long,  broadly  deltoid  or  suborbicular,  about  1 l-lobed, 
the  lolies  broadly  ovate  and  dentate  or  crenate,  the 
petiole  very  long:  scape  4-16  in.  tall,  much  overtopping 
the  lvs.,  pubescent,  the  umbel  solitary  or  2  or  3  super- 
posed: bracts  lanceolate,  shorter  than  the  villose  pedi- 
cels: fls.  purplish  or  violet  (?);  calyx  ribbed,  long- 
tubular,  pilose,  the  lolies  lanceolate-acute;  corolla- 
tube  cylindrical,  twice  exceeding  the  calyx,  the  limb 
about  Hin.  across,  lolies  bifid.  Cent.  China.— P. 
Veilchii  and  P.  lirhiangennu  may  be  minor  forms  of  this. 

79.  Veltchii,  Duthie.  Lvs.  petioled,  when  young 
eubrugosc,  about  as  broad  as  long,  lobed,  the  lobes 
dentate,  green  and  pubescent  alxive,  dense-white 
floccose-tomentose  beneath;  the  petiole  equaling  the 
blade:  scape  exceeding  the  lvs.,  10-12  in.  high,  bearing 
a  rather  densely  many-fld.  umbel  or  several  umbels 
superposed:  bracts  shorter  than  the  pedicels,  filiate, 
pubescent:  fls.  rose-purple  or  violet,  the  anthers  vellow; 
calyx  subtruncate  at  the  base,  pul»esccnt,  with  lanceo- 
late acute  often  unequal  loin*;  corolla  pul>escent,  the 
limb  yellow-tinted  at  the  mouth  with  broad-obcordate 
emarginate  lobes:  caps,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx. 
Cent.  China.  Intro.  1906.  B.M.  8051.  G.C.  III. 
37:344.  CM.  48:314.  R.B.  36,  p.  270.  R.H.S.  39:  144. 
—A  very  desirable  hardy  free-flowering  species.  P. 
Vritehi&na,  Petitm.,  is  a  different  species,  apparently 
not  in  cult. 

80.  Uchi*ng6nsis,  Forr.  {P.  rwtu»Mes  var.  lichian- 
atnsti,  Forr.).  Much  like  P.  Veitctiii,  but  foliage  less 
hairy  and  not  white  underneath,  and  fls.  fewer,  larger, 
and  more  drooping,  wit  h  larger  eye  and  purple  anthers, 
the  calyx  somewhat  inflated  at  base:  plant  6-14  in. 
tall:  lvs.  petiolate,  ovate-oblong,  deeply  cordate, 
lolied,  and  toothed:  bracts  lanceolate:  fls.  fragrant, 
rich  rose-red  or  almost  crimson  in  shade,  the  eye  green- 
ish vellow.  Lichiang  liange,  N.  W.  Yunnan,  China, 
altitude  10,000  ft.  Intro.  1908.  G.C.  III.  50:472. 
R.H.  1912,  p.  488.  G.  35:9.  R.H.S.  39:129. 

81.  gefaniifdlia,  Hook.  f.  Very  short-puliescent :  lvs. 
about  2  in.  long  and  broad,  orbicular  in  outline,  cordate 
at  base.  11-15-lobed,  the  IoIk-s  triangular  and  tnany- 
toothed  and  acute,  the  slender  petiole  much  exceeding 
the  blade:  scape  8-10  in.  high,  bearing  1  or  2  umbels: 
bracts  small  (about  ^in.  long),  linear:  fls.  rose-colored, 
on  slender  pedicels  about  l^in.  long;  calyx  campanu- 
late,  glabrous,  the  lobes  acute;  corolla  exceeding  calyx, 
the  limb  about  }  iin.  across,  the  lobes  lightly  emarginate. 
Thibet.  R.H.S.  39: 1M. 

82.  Paxilna,  Gilg.  Plant  tall  and  very  showy:  lvs. 
very  thin-membranaeeous,  reniform  from  an  open  cor- 
date base,  acute,  many-lolied,  at  first  sparse-pilose  on 
the  nerves,  somewhat  ciliate,  primary  nerves  3,  promi- 
nent, dividing  ternately,  the  lolies  shortly  and  broadly 
triangular,  denticulate;  the  petiole  much  exceeding  the 
blade:  scape  tall,  16-20  in.  high,  sparsely  puberulcnt 
licaring  3-4  super|>osed  umliels  which  an-  4-6-fld.  and 
1-2  in.  apart:  bracts  small,  almost  subulate:  fls.  bluish 
lilac;  calyx  campanulate,  somewhat  strigose-pul>cmlent 
with  acute  lobes;  corolla  cylindrical,  the  limb  up  to  1 
in.  across,  with  ohovate,  deeply  bifid  lolies.  China.-- 
The  foregoing  species  may  lie  difficult  to  separate  from 
printed  descriptions.  In  P.  Kauftnauttiana  and  P. 
polyneura,  the  If  .-lobes  are  oval  and  few-toothed;  the 
former  has  a  glabrous  and  the  latter  a  pilose  calyx.  In 
P.  ftraniifolia  and  /'.  Paxiana  the  lolies  are  trianguLir 


and  many-serrate;  in  the  former  the  corolla-tube  is 
twice  and  in  the  latter  thrice  or  more  longer  than  the 
calyx. 

V.  MoNOCARPILMt. 

Lvs.  little  if  at  all  lobed:  calyx  leafy,  often  much 
enlarging  after  flowering:  Chinese. 

H3.  malacoldes,  French.  Fairy  Pkimrose.  Fig.  3184. 
A  slender  and  open  grower,  8-20  in.  " 


lvs. 


with  white  hairs.  . 
glahrescent,  broad-ovate, 
sparsely  white-farinose,  upper  pale  green,  the  base 
open-cordate,  broadly  6-8-lol>cd,  the  lolies  acutely 
incise-dentate;  the  petiole  exceeding  the  blade:  scape 
more  or  less  exceeding  the  lvs.,  bearing  2-6  many-fld. 
supen>osed  uml>els  which  are  distant  from  each  other: 
bracts  short,  linear-lanceolate,  acute,  white-farinose 
below:  fls.  rose  and  lilac;  calyx  densely  white-farinose, 
campanulate  from  a  spherical  l>ase,  with  the  lobes 
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short,  acute,  and  spreading;  corolla-tube  cylindrical, 
slender,  the  limb  a  little  concave,  3,iHiin.  across,  with 
obeonlate  lobes:  caixs.  globose,  included.  China.  Intro. 
1908.  G.C.  111.44:396,  397;  52:308.  R.H.  1912:156. 
Gn.76,  p.  157;  77,  p.  291,  624.  J.H.  111.60:399.  G. 
31:53.  G.M.  51:914;  56:917.  G.W.  13,  p.  42.  Var. 
alba,  Hort,,  has  white  fls.  Var.  plena,  Hort.,  has  double 
fls.  G.C.  III.  54:428.— An  excellent  greenhouse  species, 
blooming  well  in  winter.  Although  jiercnnial,  it  is 
usually  treated  as  an  annual ;  si-cd  sown  in  spring  should 
produce  flowering  plants  in  autumn.  It  blooms  several 
months,  licaring  fls.  in  successive  whorls  on  very  slender 
sts.,  which  sometimes  reach  a  height  of  IS  in.  It  is  now 
common  in  cult.,  and  self-sows  about  the  greenhouse. 
•Several  shades  of  color  are  represented,  and  ulso  large- 
fld.  forms  which  are  possiblj  '  hybrids  (see  G.C.  III. 
66:180).    The  plant  grows  well  out-of-doors  in  the 
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roek-gard<  ii  in  mild  climates,  with  some  protection. 
Often  confounded  with  baby  primrose  (/'.  Forbesii),  but 
the  oblong  long-petioled  I  vs.  at  once  distinguish  it,  as 
well  as  the  tall  and  open  infl. 

K4.  pseudomalacoldes,  Stewart.  Much  like  P. 
malacoide*,  but  more  delicate  in  every  way  and  said  not 
to  seed  readily  unless  cross- pollinated:  lvs.  more  pros- 
trate, oblong.  Yunnan,  China.  Intro.  1908. 

85.  Forbesii,  French.  Ba*v  Primrose.  Figs.  3185, 
3186.  Handsome  slender  species,  monocarpic  in  the 
form  first  intro.  but  a  perennial  as 
now  grown:  loosely  white-hairy,  at 
least  on  the  lvs.  and  lower  part  of  the 
scape:  lvs.  small,  1-2  in.  long,  oval- 
oblong  to  cordate-oblong,  shallow  ly 
sinuate  -  toothed,  minutely  serrulate: 
scapes  very  slender,  6-14  in.  high, 
much  exceeding  the  lvs.,  often  bent 
above  the  whorls:  fls.  small  (about 


tilt,  across),  light  lilac,  slender-pedi 


i 

celled,  appearing  in  successive  umt>els 
or  whorls,  the  segms.  obcordatc,  calyx 
sharp-toothed,  small,  somewhat  loose. 
C  hina;  Burma,  3,000  ft.  B.M.  7246. 
R.H.  1892,  p.  259.  G.C.  III.  14:685; 
3.5:20  :  40:192.  J.H.  III.  49:287.  R. 
II  S.  39:149.  A.F.  14:757.  Gng.  7: 
1 19.  F. E.  11  :72.—  Although  first  des- 
crilied  so  recently  as  1886,  and  first 
exhibited  in  London  in  1891,  this  plant 
was  once  a  common  conservatory  plant 
in  America.  It  is  a  most  profuse 
bloomer,  beginning  to  flower  when  not 
more  than  2  or  3  in.  high  and  continu- 
ing until  the  scapes  reach  a  height  of 
10—12  in.  It  is  easily  grown  from  seeds, 
and  blooms  well  all  winter.  Unless  given 
plenty  of  light  and  room,  the  scapes 
become  weak  and  crooked.  In  recent 
years  it  has  dropped  from  favor  with 
florists,  its  place  being  taken  in  part  by 
/'.  malacoides.  Its  botanical  status  is 
not  well  understood. 

VI.  Mi.\"cnsKiM.«. 

Plant  very  small  or  min- 
ute, producing  stolons:  lvs. 
toothed  or  crenate:  Himalaya, 
Thibet. 

86.  mlnutfssima,  Jacq. 
Plant  very  small,  stolonifcr- 
ous,  the  stolons  short  and 
leafy:  lvs.  small,  less  than 
!  2in.  long,  sessile,  spatulate- 
« 'lovate  or  lanceolate,  acumi- 
lu te,  dentate  ur  crenate,  more 
or  less  farinose  below:  scajtc  very  short,  almost  hidden 
among  the  lvs.,  1-3-fld.:  bract*  1-2,  small:  fls.  strictly 
sessile,  large  in  relation  to  the  plant's  size,  purple; 
calyx  glabrous,  tubular-campanulate,  split  to  the  mid- 
dle with  acute  lobes;  corolla-tut m<  slender,  the  limb 


,in. 


or  less  across,  with  olnordate,  deeply 


lobes.  Himalayas. 

VII.  Omphalxxiramma, 

Lvs.  little  if  anv  lolied:  fls.  solitary'  on  a  bractless 
scape,  the  calyx  little  or  not  at  all  enlarging  after 
flowering:  China,  Himalaya. 

a.  FU.  npfKiiring  with  or  after  the  toa. 

87.  vincifldra,  French.  Plant  with  a  short  perennial 
rhizome:  lvs.  thin,  papery,  oblong  or  oval,  densely  over- 
lapping and  forming  a  narrow  erect  crown,  all  erect  or 
nearly  so,  the  upper  ones  larger,  all  entire  but  ciliate, 


covered  with  reddish  glands:  scape  short  (6-9  in.): 
fl.  solitary,  purple-violet  or  blue,  in.  across,  the 
tube  cylindrical  or  long-obconic,  yellowish  at  the  base 
and  covered  with  black  glandular  hairs  outside;  the 
segms.  well  separated  and  broadly  obcordate,  the  3 
upper  reflexed  on  the  tube;  calvx  small,  not  inflated. 
China.  B.M.  8564.  G.C.  III.  1:574  ;  40:230  ;  54:198. 
Gn.  77,  p.  497;  79,  p.  242.— A  most  odd  species,  with 
vinca-like  fls.,  of  simple  cultural  requirements. 
88.  ElwesuVna,  King.  Rhizome  scaly :  lvs.  about  4  in. 

long,  including  the  petiole,  ovate- 
lanceolate,  very  remotely  and  scarcely 
denticulate,  almost  sulientire,  leathery, 
acute,  glabrous,  gradually  narrowed  to 
a  winged,  pubernlent  petiole:  sca|>e 
stout,  4-6  in.  high,  without  bracts,  red* 
hairy,  1-fld.:  fls.  violet;  calyx  pubescent, 
parted  almost  to  the  base,  with  lanceo- 
late-linear, suliobtusc  lol>es;  corolla-tube 
lilose,  broadened  toward  the  throat,  the 
imh  funnelform,  with  almost  quadrate 
lobes  which  are  slightly  narrowed  toward 
their  base  and  ore  almost  truncate  and 
denticulate  at  their  apex:  caps,  cylin- 
drical, equaling  the  calvx.  Sikkim,  Himal- 
aya. 

aa.  FU.  appearing  Ivfore  the  Iv*. 
89.  Delavayi,  French.    Plant  slightly 
Of  soft  white-hairy  pubescent:  lvs.  long- 
/    J  iK-tiolate,  thin-papery,  about  3  in. 

jgf;  I  aQ  long  and  almost  as  broad,  broadly 
■  .r    ovate  or  suborbiculnr,  the  base 

more  or  less  cordate,  wavy-dentate 
or  crenate:  scape  produced  befura 
the  lvs.,  without  bracts,  1-fld., 
densely  pubescent,  laxly  enveloped 
up  to  the  middle  with  fuscous, 
membranaceous,  very  broad  scales: 
fls.  bright  purple;  calyx  bruadlv 
campanulatc,  deeply  parted,  with 
linear-lanceolate  lobes  about  1  ;in. 
long  which  art*  entire  or  denticulate 
anil  acute  or  obtuse;  corolla  out- 
side pilose,  the  funnel  form  tul»e 
troau,  slightly  constricted  above 
t  he  base,  then  gradually  broadened, 
the  throat  sprinkled  with  hnirs, 
with    oblong -ovate  incised 
lobes:    caps,  ovate-oblong, 
%-\    in.   long,  sHm.  thick. 
S.W.  China. 

VIII.  BrxLAT.E. 

Lvs.   strongly  rugose  or 
bullate,  hairy  or  glandular, 
more  or  less  coriaceous,  little 
if  anv  lobed,  small  (2-4  in.  long):  fls.  pedicclled:  China, 
Thibet. 

!K).  ovalifdlia,  French.  Lvs.  membranaceous,  finally 
subcoriaceous,  ovate,  obtuse,  crenulate  or  sulxmlire, 
ciliate,  contracted  abruptly  to  the  petiole  which  equals 
or  is  shorter  than  the  blade  and  is  more  or  less  covered 
with  red  hairs:  scape  1-6  in.  high,  equaling  or  shorter 
than  the  lvs.,  somewhat  red-hairy:  bract.s  lanceolate, 
acuminate:  fls.  purple;  calyx  opeiwampanulate,  with 
lanceolate  acuminate,  hairy  lobes;  corolla-tube  broad- 
ened to  the  concave  limb,  which  is  up  to  1  in.  across, 
with  olxivate  slightly  emarginate  loltes.  Cent.  China. 
Intro.  1906.  G.C.  III.  38:70. 

91.  Forrestii,  Half.  f.  Beautiful  undershrub  of  very 
recent  in'ro.,  not  farinose,  with  glandular  fragrant 
foliage,  and  in  its  native  places  producing  rootstocks 
2-3  ft.  long  and  probably  in  some  cases  50  100  years 
old.:  lv*.  peiiolate,  ovale-elliptie,  attenuate  or  suit- 
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cordate  at  base,  irregularly  bi-crenate,  rugose  above 
and  densely  farinose  Leueath :  scape  stout  and  erect, 
3-9  in.  high  and  equaling  or  exceeding  the  Ivs.,  bearing 
a  10-25-fltl .  umt>el:  bracts  leafy,  lanceolate:  fls.  on 
slender  erect  pedicels,  large,  fragrant,  deep  orange  (or 
deep  yellow?)  with  an  orange-yellow  tube;  corolla- 
limb  nearly  1  in.  across,  the  lobes  ovate  or  rounded  and 
deeply  emarginate;  calyx  pouch-like  or  scarcely  eam- 
panulatc:  caps,  ovoid.    Pendulous  from  dry  shady 
crevices  of  limestone  cliffs  of  the  Lichiang  Range.  S.  W  . 
China;  in  cult,  said  to  thrive  in  limestone  well-drained 
soil  in  the  alpine  rockery.    Intro.  1908.   B.M.  8313. 
G.C.  III.  45:274,  299;  51:240.  R.H.1912,  p.  490.  On. 
73,  p.  242.  CM.  52:325.  0.31:289  :  36:209.  R.H.S. 
39: 152.— Placed  in  a  new  section  Suffruticosa  by  Bal- 
four, together  with  several  others.  A 
very  recent  and  interesting  species  of 
this  group  is  P.  rufa,  Balf.,  with  golden 
meal  ana  hairy:  fls.  yellow.  Yunnan,  -r.-- 
China. 

92.  redolens,  Balf.  f.  Allied  to  P. 
Forrestii  and  in  foliage  much  resemb- 
ling it  but  softer  and  more  hairy :  scapes 
6-9  in.  tall,  tearing  umlxils  of  12-20 
lis.  that  vary  in  color  from  white  to 
pale  pink  and  splashed  purple,  with  a 
small  yellow  eye.  W.  China;  a  very 
recent  intro.,  and  probably  not  yet 
tested  in  this  country. 

93.  caerulea,  Forr.  Rhizome  not 
woody:  Ivs.  petiolate,  2-4  in.  long, 
ovate  or  ovate-elliptic,  densely  pubes- 
scent  beneath  and  mostly  bullate  (puck- 
ered) above,  at  the  base  more  or  less 
attenuate,  at  the  apex  rounded,  sinuate- 
crenate:  scape  1-3  in.  high,  more  or  less 
woolly,  1-  or  2-fld.:  calyx  broadly  bell- 
shaped,  lightly  pubescent,  the  lobes 
triangular  and  acute:  corolla  purplish 
blue,  the  tulie  funnelform  and  throat 
greenish  yellow,  the  limb  1  in.  or  more 

lobes    broadly  obovate  and 
or  nearly  so.  China,  on 

Intro.  1911. 


larger: 


IX. 


C-AJIOUNEIXA. 

but  Ivs. 


Much  like  BullaU 
Asia  Minor,  China. 

94.  megaseeefdlia,  Boiss.    More  or 
less    somewhat  ferrugineously-pilose, 
at  length  almost  glabrous  everywhere: 
lva.    chartaccous,   rotund  or  ovate- 
rotund,  obtuse,  the  base  slightly  cordate 
or    subrotund,    remotely  somewhat 
spinulose-dcntate,  glabrous  aliove,  ferrugineous-pul>es- 
scent  along  the  nerves  below;  the  petioles  stout,  more 
or  less  equaling  the  blade,  narrow! v  winged:  scajx> 
shorter  than  or  equaling  the  Ivs.,  glabrescent,  bearing 
1  or  2  closely  approximate  superposed  many-fld.  umbels: 
bi  acts  lanceolate, 


95.  Relnii,  French.  Densely  covered  with  long, 
many-celled  hairs,  especially  the  petioles  and  the  upper 
surfaces  of  the  lower  Ivs. :  Ivs.  petiolate,  4-6  in.  diam., 
rotundate  or  reniform,  base  deeply  cordate,  ineise- 
crenate  to  scarcely  one-third  the  depth  of  the  blade 
the  lobes  with  the  edges  overlapping:  scape  scarcely 
longer  than  the  Ivs.,  bearing  2-6  fls.:  bracts  lanceolate: 
fls.  pale  violet ;  calyx  glabrous,  lobed  to  the  middle,  the 
lobes  ovate,  obtuse,  and  callous-mucronate;  corolla 
with  deeply  bifid  lobes.  Japan.  CM.  58:207.  R.H.S. 
39:177. 

96.  tosaensis,  Yatabe.  Lvs.  petiolate,  membrana- 
ceous, pubescent  below,  cilia te,  about  2  in.  diam.,  base 
cordate,  orbicular  or  very  broadly  ovate,  slightly 
lobed,  the  lolies  acute,  dentate;  the  petioles  pubescent, 

sulx^qualing  the  blades:  scape  ex- 
ceeding the  lvs.,  pubescent,  glabres- 
cent toward  the  ton,  bearing  a 
simple  2-4-fld.  umbel  or  2  su|>cr- 
posed  umbels:  bracts  short,  buIju- 
late:  fls.  pale  purple;  calyx  tubular, 
split  scarcely  to  the  middle  with 
narrowly  triangular  lobes;  corolla- 
tube  slightly  dilated  toward  the 
top,  the  limb  alwut  1^  across, 
the  mouth  annular;  the  lobes  ovate, 
emarginate:  caps,  long-cylindrical, 
very  much  longer  than  the  calyx. 
Japan.  Cn.  79,  p.  266. 

XI.  VEKKALEd. 

Lvs.  membranaceous,  rugose, 
gradually  attenuate  at  base  (rarely 
cordate):  fls.  pedicellcd:  handsome 
species:  Eu.,  Asia.  This  is  a  group 
of  spring-flowering  plants  to  which 
the  polyanthus  ana  the  true  cow- 
slip belong.  They  are  much  varied 
and  hybridized,  and  the  botany 
of  them  is  therefore  much 
fused. 


J1S5.  Primula  ForbeaU.  the  baby 
primrose,  at  the  beginning  of  ita 
blooming  season. 

white-tomentose 
t  han  or  equaling 
many-fld.  umbel 
smai 
rarely 


a.  Limb  of  corolla  concave;  i 

open-campan  uiate. 
97.  viris,  Linn.  (P.  vfri*  var. 
officinalis.  Linn.  P.  officinalis,  Hill. 
P.   odorala,  Gilib.    P.  domfitica, 
Hoffmg.     P.    corondria,  Salisb.). 
Cowslip.     Fig.  3187.  Stemless, 
minutely  soft-puliescent :  lva.  ru- 
gose, membranaceous  or  chartace- 
ous,  ovate  or  ovate-oblong,  obtuse, 
more  or  less  contracted  or  nar- 
rowed to  the  petiole,  crenate,  more 
or   less  pilose    or  eancsccnt-  or 
below;  the  petiole  winged,  shorter 
he  blade:  scape  pubescent,  bearing  a 
4-8  in.  high:  bracts  linear,  acute, 
fls.  fragrant,  bright  golden  or  light  yellow, 
purplish;  calyx  puliesccnt,  campanulate,  more 


with  a  subulate-acuminate  apex; 
pedicels  slender,  nodding  white  infl.:  fls.  rose;  calyx 
glabrous,  narrowly  tubular,  5-ribbed.  with  lanceolate, 
acute,  slightly  reflexed  lobes;  corolla-limb  1  in.  across, 
with  obcordate,  deeply  emarginate  lobes:  caps,  glabrous, 
oblong,  exceeding  the  calyx.  Mountains  of  Asia  Minor, 
B.M.  7901.  G.C.  III.  29:223.  Gn.  59,  p.  298;  65,  p. 
323.  CM.  44:287.  G.  32:347.  Gn.W.  20:211.  F.S.R. 
2:24.  H.H.S.  39:117.— An  interesting  and  distinct 
species,  suitable  for  outdoor  planting. 

X.  Fau.ack*. 

Lvs.  membranaceous,  rugose,  hairy,  cordate  at  base, 
distinctly  |x>tiolatc:  infl.  bracteate,  alwut  2-3-fld. 
Japan. 


or  less  broadened,  5-ribl>ed,  whitish,  with  triangular, 
iicute  frequently  mucronulate  lobes;  corolla-limb  con- 
cave, rarely  somewhat  flat,  expanding  little  beyond  the 
bulge  of  the  calyx.  in.  across,  with  obcordate 

obtuse  emarginate  lolies:  ea|>s.  oval,  included  in  the 
calyx.  S.  Cent.,  and  N.  Eu.,  Britain,  Asia.  G.W.  4,  p. 
245  (var.  orandiflora) ;  13,  p.74;  15  p.  270. 

Tho  cowslip  is  a  variable  species,  with  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  abnormal  development  of  the  calyx.  Var. 
macrocalyx  (P.  macrocalyi,  Bunge.  P.  officinale  var. 
macrocalyz,  Koch),  Asian,  has  calyx  about  ?4in.  long 
and  broadlv  obconic  at  base,  the  lobes  short -triangular 
and  acute-mucronate:  corolla  exceeding  calyx,  orange- 
yellow,  Ji-l  in.  or  more  across:  lvs.  usually  more  or 
less  tomentose  or  sul>eanescent  beneath  (sometimes 
greenish),  attenuate  or  contracted  into  a  winged  petiole. 
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Var.  infUta,  Reichb.  (P.  inflalu,  Duby.  P.  caniscens, 
Opiz.  P.  officinalis  var.  cantscens,  Berk.  P.  panndnica, 
Kerner).  Calyx  equaling  or  surpassing  eorolln-tulje, 
mom  or  less  opcn-campanulatc,  about  ''-tin.  long: 
corolla  J-<j-?iin.  across:  lvs.  contracted  or  narrowed 
into  petiole,  cano-tomentose  or  glabreseent  beneath. 

Var.  suaviolens,  Rcirhh.  (P. 
Columns,  Ten.  P.  officinalis  var. 
Cottimnie,  Pax).  Calyx  campanu- 
la to;  corolla-limb  little  concave  or 
almost  plane,  about  ?.|in.  across: 
lvs.  ovate  to  oblong-ovate,  cor- 
date,   densely    white  -  tomentosc 


3186. 


IXW 


Forbesii. 


aa.  Limb  of  corolla  plane. 

B.  Scape  evident. 

c.  Fls.  yellow. 

98.  elltior,  Hill.  Oxlip.  Lvs. 
rugose,  membranaceous,  ovate  or 
oblong,  the  apex,  obtuse,  more  or 
less  contracted  or  narrowed  to  the 
petiole,  crenulate  or  denticulate, 
more  or  less  pilose  or  canescent- 
tomentose  below;  the  petiole  more 
or  less  winged,  shorter  than  or 
equaling  the  blade:  scape  more  or 
less  pubescent,  4-8  in.  nigh,  fear- 
ing a  many-fld.  umliel:  bracts 
linear,  acute,  small :  fls.  pale  yellow, 
turning  green  in  drying,  scentless; 
calyx  more  or  leas  j>ul>escent,  5- 
rihhcd,  tubular,  with  narrowly 
lanceolate  acute  lubes  that  are 
shorter  than  the  tube;  corolla-t ubc 
cylindrical,  the  limb  flat,  more  or 
less  than  '.tin.  across,  with  obcor- 
date,  emarginatc  lobes:  caps, 
cylindrical  or  oblong,  equaling  or 
exceeding  the  calyx.  Eu.,  especi- 
ally in  the  mountains  and  the 
northern  part,  southeast  to  Cau- 
casus and  Persia.  Gn.  62,  p.  217. 
G.W.  15,  p.  269. — Var.  gignntea,  Hurt.,  is  offered,  with 
fls.  more  than  1  in.  across,  yellow  predominating.  For 
cowslip  xoxhp,  see  New  Phytologist,  vi:162  (1907). 

From  the  cowslip  the  oxlip  differs  in  having  the  fls. 
more  or  less  upright,  the  corolla-limb  is  plane  and  the 
throat  is  open  without  folds.    'Hie  «|>eci<*  is  widely 
variable.    Var.  carpi  thica,  Griscb.    Lvs.  ovate  or 
olilong,  the  petiole  more  or  less  winged  and  the  blade 
strongly  rugose  and  crenulate:  calyx  usually  ventricose- 
tubular  More  flowering:  caps,  cylindrical.  Carpa- 
thians.  Var.  intricata,  I'ax.   Lvs.  ovate-elliptic,  grad- 
ually attenuate  into  a  winged  petiole,  little  rugose, 
green  beneath:  scape  only  equaling  the  lvs.:  calyx 
tubular,  the  lobes  triangular  and  acute:  caps,  short- 
cvlindrical,  equaling  or  perhaps  exceeding  the  calyx. 
S.  Eu.    Var.  Pillasii,  I'ax  ()'.  Pdllasii,  Lehm.  P. 
allaica,  Pall.).  Lvs.  oblong  or  elliptic,  gradually  atten- 
uate into  j-etiolc,  nearly  glabrous,  little  or  not  at  all 
very  narrowly  tubular,  the  lobes  very 
■ecurved  at  apex.    Urals,  Caucasus,  N. 
Persia.  Altai.  Var.  cordifolia,  Pax  (P.  cordifblia,  Rupr.). 
Lvs.  round-ovate,  cordate  at  base, 
the  petiole  wingless  or  narrowly 
winged,  nearly  glabrous,  scarcely 
rugose:  calyx  very  narrowiv  tubular, 
the  lobes  very  narrow  and  at  apex 
recurved.  Caucasus  and  Armenia. 

99.  pseudoelitior,  Kusn.  Differs 
from  /'.  elatior  in  calyx-lobes  being 
broad-lnnceolate  and  alx>ut  equal- 
ing the  length  of  the  tul>e:  lvs. 
ovate,  hairy,  rugose,  green  beneath, 


caivx 
and  i 


abruptly  contracted  into  |>etiole,  the  base  cordate  to 
truncate:  scape  exceeding  the  lvs.,  bearing  a  simple 
umbel:  corolla  yellow,  with  plane  limb:  caps,  rounded, 
much  shorter  than  calyx.  Caucasus. 

100.  leucophylla,  Pax.  Differs  from  P.  elalior  in  the 
lvs.  being  densely  white-tomentose  beneath:  lvs.  some- 
what coriaceous,  oblong  or  elliptic,  obtuse,  rugose, 
■M'tiolate:  scape  exceeding  the  lvs.,  pubescent  but 
Ix-coming  more  or  less  glabreseent,  l>earing  a  many-fld. 
umliel:  corolla  yellow,  scarcely  exceeding  the  calyx,  the 
limb  plane,  lobes  obcordate:  caps,  cylindrical,  equaling 
or  km  than  the  calyx.  CaqwUhians. 

cc.  Fl».  violet,  rarely  u-hitt. 

101.  ame'enn,  Bieb.  Lvs.  subniembranaccous,  some- 
what roughened  or  thin,  narrowed  to  the  i>etiole  or 
abruptly  and  longer  petioled,  in  which  case  the  base  is 
eordate  or  sul>cordate.  sometimes  minutely  denticulate 
or  subentire,  sometimes  decidedly  coarse-crenate,  ashy 
tomentose  or  glabrous  lielow;  the  petiole  equaling  the 
blade:  scape  1-5  in.  high,  exceeding  the  lvs.,  bearing 
a  many-fld.  umliel:  bracts  short-lanceolate,  acuminate; 
fls.  purple  or  lilac,  rarely  white;  calyx  narrowly  tubu- 
late, with  lanceolate  acuminate  1oIk»;  corolla-tulie 
cylindrical,  the  limb  flat,  ?4-lfi  in.  across,  with  obcor- 
date emarginatc  lobes:  caps,  cylindrical,  equaling  or 
exceeding  the  calyx.  Caucasus  region  to  Asia  Minor,  in 
several  varieties.  B.M.  3252. 

BB.  .SY«/w  none  or  nearly  none,  the  umbels  therefore  borne 
in  the  foliage  and  the  fls.  standing  singly  on  thv 
long  rays. 

C.  Lvs.  ant  whUe-tomcnlose  h  nealh. 

102.  acaolia,  Hill  (P.  vulgaris,  Huds.  P.  verts  var. 
aeaiJis,  Linn.).  Primrose.  Lvs.  many,  tufted,  some- 
what wrinkled,  membranaceous,  oblong  or  obovate- 
oblong,  apex  obtuse,  gradually  rarely  evenlv  narrowed 
to  the  petiole  which  is  shorter  than  the  blade,  some- 
times sessile,  more  or  less  pilose  or  glabreseent,  crenu- 
late; the  petiole  more  or  less  winged:  scape  none; 
pedicels  2'^-4  in.  long,  more  or  less  equaling  the  lvs., 
soft-pubescent,  as  is  the  calyx:  fls.  pale  yellow,  or  rarely 
purple  or  blue,  Incoming  greenish  in  drying;  calyx  ovate- 
tubular,  5-ribl>ed  with  narrow-lanceolate,  acuminate 

lolies;  corolla-tube  cylindrical,  the  limb 
flat,  1-1, 1 2  in.  across,  with  ohonrdate 
.^r^SjfX       emarginatc  lobes,  the  throat  slightly 
'  J  and  bearing  a  circle  of 
folds:  caps,  ovate,  included  in 
.  Eu.,  widely  distributed  and 
vn.    B.M.  229.    Var.  rubra, 
>mith.  P.Stbtkdrpit,  Hoffmg.), 
•olored  or  purple  fls.  E.  Mcdit. 
anis\aca,  Stapf,  is  a  hybrid 
is  and  P.  elalior.  P.  Craustri, 
probably  a  garden  form  of 
or  one  of  the  hybrid  deriv- 
or  pictures  of  various  forms 
lidis  or  vulgaris,  see  Gn. 
345;  11,  p.  127;  12:496;  29, 
p.  385;  54:142,  and  pp. 
142,  143.   A.F.  13:1102. 
Gng.  6:245.   R.H.  1880: 
90:  1898:12.   In  cult.,  the 
primrose  runs  into  many 
forms  and  colors,  some  of 
them  double-fid.   More  or 
less  caulescent  forms  (var. 
cauli-scens,    Hort.)  are 
pmbablv  hybrids. 

103.  Polyantha,  Hort. 
Fig.  3188.  A  garden  group 
supposed  to  lie  hybrids  of 
/'.  veris  or  P.  elalior  and  /'. 
arau/u.  although  some 
botanists  refer  it  to  P. 
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elntiar  direct,  and  some  consider  it  to  be  a  direct  develop- 
ment of  P.  acaulu,  with  elongated  scapes.  Whatever 
its  origin,  the  group  is  distinct  for  prden  purposes,  and 
it  is  the  commonest  form  of  hardy  primula  known  in 
American  gardens.  The  fls.  are  several  to  many  in  an 
erect  umbel  that  usually  stands  well  al>ove  the  long  lvs.; 
the  colors  are  mostly  yellow  and  red-and-ycllow,  run- 
ning into  orange,  bronze,  and  maroon,  and  sometimes 
pure  white.  Gn.M.  2:59. — There  is  a  form  with  one 
corolla  inside  the  other,  known  as  duplex  or  hose-in- 
hose.  The  polyanthus  is  perfectly  hardy,  blooming  in 
earliest  spring.  Prop,  easily  by  seeds  sown  as  soon  as 
fully  ripe;  also  by  division.  P.  variatrilix,  as  used  in 
horticultural  literature,  usually  refers  to  this  Poly- 
anthus group  or  to  plants  of  similar  origin. 

CC.  Lvs.  white-tomeiUose  beneath. 

104.  JuUec,  Kusn.  Lvs.  thin,  glabrous,  reniform- 
orbieulate  or  ovate-orbieulate,  base  cordate,  coarsely 
crenate,  abruptly  passing  into  the  somewhat  winged 
petiole  which  is  2-3  times  as  long  as  the  blade:  scape 
none:  pedicels  numerous,  2-3  times  longer  than  the  lvs. : 
fls.  rose  or  red;  calyx  glabrous,  narrowly  tubular, 
angled,  with  narrow-lanceolate  very  acuminate  lobes; 
corolla-limb  flat,  fi-1  in.  across,  with  narrow  deeply 
obcordate  lolies.  Transcaucasiis.  Intro.  1910.  B.M. 
8468.  O.C.  111.51:293.  Il.H.  1914,  p.  251.  On.  78, 
p.  194.  G.  35:327.— Said  to  be  a  free  grower,  liking 
moisture,  and  producing  its  red  fls.  in  profusion. 

XII.  SoU)AJ>EIAOIDE.f:. 

Lvs.  more  or  less  hairy  or  pubescent:  fls.  sessile  or 
very  nearly  so:  involucral  bracts  short  and  broad: 
Himalaya,  China. 

a.  Infl.  spicule. 

105.  spiel  ta,  French.  Lvs.  membranaceous,  short- 
pultesccnt  on  Ixith  surfaces,  petiolate,  with  the  petiole 
lJ-i-3  in.  long,  ovate  or  oblong-ovate,  obtuse,  short- 
attenuate  at  base,  double-serrate;  the  petiole  narrowly 
winged  and  shorter  or  longer  than  the  blade:  scape 
slender.  2-3  times  longer  than  the  lvs.,  glabrous,  short- 
pul>erulent  toward  the  top:  infl.  elongated,  1-sided, 
spicate:  bracts  lanwolate:  fls.  sessile,  horizontal  or 
somewhat  pendulous,  violet;  calyx  campanula  tc, 
sparsely  white-farinaceoug,  triangular,  acute;  corolla- 
tube  short,  abruptly  dilated  into  a  broad  flattened  cup- 
shaped  limb,  ovate,  emarginate,  the  apex  erose-den- 
tate:  caps,  glolxwe,  alwut  equaling  the  calyx.  China. 
Intro.  1908.  R.H.S.  39: 157. 

aa.  Infl.  capitate  or  umbellate  (fls.  sometimes  solitary). 
B.  Fit.  several  or  many. 
100.  Wittii,  King  {P.  GOO,  Hort.).  Lvs.  covered 
with  flexuous  white  hairs  cjqxtially  on  the  nerves  and 
margin,  glnbrescent,  membranaceous,  oblong-lanceo- 
late, gradually  narrowed  to  the  petiole  which  equals  the 
blade,  coarsely  crenate-dentate,  the  teeth  entire  or 
crenulate:  scape  4'j-O  in.  high,  many-Hd.,  glabrous: 
bracts  membranaceous:  fls.  sessile,  nodding,  violet; 
calyx  open  cup-shaped,  membranaceous,  with  lolies 
which  are  quadrate  or  semi-orbicular  in  outline  and 
dentate:  corolla  glabrous,  the  limb  broad-fun  nelform, 
broad-obcordate,  emarginate  as  well  as  crenulate.  Sik- 
kim-Himalaya.  B.M.  8456.  G.C.  III.  51 :286.  Gn. 
70,  p.  191.  ll.H,S.39:192. 

107.  fldrida,  Balf.  f.  &  Smith.  Lvs.  long-stalked,  the 
blade  ovate,  covered  beneath  with  white  meal  (fanna): 
scape  very  much  overtopping  the  lvs.,  which  spread 
on  the  ground:  fls.  in  umhcl.  short-etalked,  with  mealy 
calices,  the  corolla  purple-blue,  and  rapidly  fading  to 
paler  tint.  Yunnan,  China.  G.C.  III.  57:207. — A 
humus-loving  species. 

108.  dryadifdlia,  French.  Glabrous:  lvs.  small,  ovate 
crenulate,  contracted  to  a  petiole  about  Hin.  long  or 
Bubcordate,  white-farinose  below  or  devoid  of  farina: 
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scape  2-3  times  longer  than  the  lvs.,  puberulent, 
bearing  3-5  fls.  which  lire  clustered:  bracts  broad-ovate, 
sometimes  tridentate,  green  or  !>ccoming  purple, 
sparsely  farinose:  fls.  subsessile,  violet;  calyx  broadly 
campanulate,  split  scarcely  to  the  middle  with  ovate, 
obtuse,  entire  or  minutely  crentdate  lobes:  corolla-limb 
flat,  Vr-Vim.  across,  with  noticeable  4-lobulate  lobes: 
caps,  ovate-oblong,  about  equaling  the  calyx.  China. 
Intro.  1911. 

109.  pinnatifida,  French.  Lvs.  clothed  with  soft, 
white  hairs  especially  so  on  the  nerves  and  margin, 
jietiolate,  Hi  in.  or  less  long,  ovate  or  oblong,  base 
cuneate,  entire,  or  else  incwe-lolied.  the  lolies  quadrate 
or  ovate,  the  lower  and  upper  smaller,  entire,  the  inter- 
mediate variously  lobed;  the  petioles  narrowly  winged, 


equaling  the  blades?:  sca|>e  2-3  times  longer  than  the  lvs., 
glabrous,  somewhat  farina te  toward  the  top:  bracts 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  frequently  colored:  fls.  capitate, 
reflexwl,  violet ;  calyx  becoming  violet  ,  sparsely  golden- 
farinose,  campanulate,  with  ovate,  obtuse  lol>es  fre- 
quently denticulate  or  erose  at  the  apex;  corolla-tube 
cylindrical,  the  limb  cup-shaped,  less  than  J^in.  across, 
with  ovate,  entire  or  scarcely  emarginate  lobes.  China. 
Intro.  1908.  R.H.S.  39:156. 

110.  cernua,  French.  Closely  allied  to  P.  "pinnatifida, 
whose  fls.  have  similar  capitate  infl..  differs  however 
in  having  the  lvs.  broadly  ovate,  short,  indistinctly 
petiolate.  margins  scarcely  conspicuously  crenulate: 
bracts  of  the  involucre  ovate  not  lanceolate:  calyx- 
lobes  ovate,  mucronate  not  rounded  or  crenulate  at 
the  apex:  fls.  blue.  China. 

hb.  Fls.  few  or  only  I. 
C.  Blossoms  large  for  the  plant. 

111.  Reldii,  Duthie.  Lvs.  membranaceous,  upper 
surface  convex,  puckered,  laxly  silky- villous,  oblanceo- 
late,  obtuse,  coarsely  lobulate-dentate  or  -crenate,  nar- 
rowed to  a  winged  petiole  which  is  shorter  than  the 
blade:  scape  stiff,  up  to  4  in.  high,  several-fid. :  bracts 
broad:  fls.  subsessile,  nodding,  ivory-white;  calyx  cam- 
panulate, white-farinose  inside,  with  broad,  rotundatc, 
obtuse,  glandular-ciliute  lolx-s;  corolla-lobes  broad- 
oblong,  closed  in  a  globe  almost  ?iin.  diiun.,  the  apex 
2-eleft  with  a  tooth  between.  Himalaya.  B.M.  6961. 
G.OII.  26:693;  111.  49:195.  Gn.  77,'  p.  231.  G.M. 
58:288.  R.H.S.  39: 185. 
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112.  unifldra,  Klatt.  Devoid  of  farina,  small:  lvs. 
email,  membranaceous,  sparsely  white-villous,  broad- 
ovate  or  orbicular-ovate,  acute,  base  truncate  or  acute, 
inciso-dentate  or  crenate;  the  petiole  slender,  equaling 
or  exceeding  the  blade:  scape  slender,  long,  exceeding 
the  Ivb.,  1-2-fld. :  bracts  minute,  oblong:  fls.  large  in  re- 
lation to  the  plant,  sessile,  nodding,  pale  violet;  calyx 
carnpanulate,  membranaceous,  deeply  5-lobed,  the  lobes 
quadrate,  truncate,  apiculate,  frequently  undulate-cren- 
ulate;  corolla  funnel  form,  the  limb  almost  l'i  in. 
across  with  broad,  coarsely  dentate  lobes:  caps,  globose. 
Bikkim-Himalaya.   R.H.S.  39: 186. 

113.  pusslla.  Wall.  Plant  minute,  cespitose.  small- 
Ivd.,  small-fid.,  and  the  habit  of  an  androsacc:  lvs.  less 
than  Hin.  long,  spreading-recurved,  spatulate  or 
oblanceolate,  obtuse,  pinnatifid,  somewhat  strigosc- 
pilose  above,  more  or  less  puberulous  below,  the  mid- 
rib stout,  toward  the  base  narrowed  to  a  petiole  which 
can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  blade:  scape 
slender,  about  2  in.  high,  bearing  1-4  fls.  in  a  head: 
bracts  ovate-lanceolate:  fls.  purple  or  violet;  calyx 
farinose,  campanulatc,  with  triangular  acute  lobes; 
corolla-tube  densely  villous  at  the  throat,  the  limb 
almost  ?kin.  across,  with  spreading,  obcordate,  emar- 
ginate  lol>es;  ovarv  depressed-gioljoae.  Himalava. 
B.M.  7079.  R.H.S.  39:208. 

cc.  Blossoms  small  for  the  genus:  plant  minute. 

114.  sapphlrina,  Hook.  f.  Very  small  and  densely 
eespitose,  small-lvd.  and  small-fld.,  glabrous  or  nearly 
so:  lvs.  &-,4in.  long,  cuneo-spatulate  or  obovate,  nar- 
rowed into  petiole,  pinnatifid:  scape  slender,  1-2  in. 
high,  1-4-fld.:  bracts  minute,  lanceolate:  fls.  very  short- 
pedicelled,  nodding,  capitate  or  essentially  so,  violet  ; 
calyx  cup-like  with  triangular  lol>es;  corolla  funnel- 
form,  with  short  tube,  scarcely  surpassing  the  calyx, 
the  limb  about  J^in.  diam.,  lobes  ovate  and  emarginate. 
Sikkim,  12,000  to  15,000  ft.  altitude.  B.M.  6961. 

XIII.  Capitat*. 

Much  like  the  Soldanelloidejr,  but  bracts  subulate  or 
lanceolate:  fls.  sessile  or  pedicclled:  W.  Himalaya  to 
China. 

a.  FU.  erect;  calyx  tubular-campanulate. 

115.  erdsa,  Wall.  (P.  capitdta  var.  erispa,  Hort.  P. 
denticulate  var.  erdsa,  Duby).  Glabrous  or  puberulous, 
5-7  in.  high:  lvs.  appearing  with  the  fls._,  not  farinose, 
somewhat  pellucid,  slender  reticulate-veined,  obovate- 
spatulatc  or  oblanceolate,  obtuse,  gradually  narrowed 
to  the  petiole  which  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from 
the  blade,  sharply  erose-dcnticulatc:  scape  slender, 
8-10  in.  high,  much  exceeding  the  lvs.,  bearing  a 
many-fld.  umbel:  bracts  small,  triangular,  farinose: 
fls.  purple  or  violet;  calyx  open  tubular-campanulato, 
the  tube  short,  with  lanceolate  acute  lobes;  corolla- 
limb  about  J  jin.  across,  with  obcordate  emarginate 
lobes:  caps,  included  in  the  calvx.  Temp.  Himalaya. 
B.M.  6916  A.  Gt.2,  p.  130.  Gn.  62,  p.  131.  G.L.  16:95. 
R.H.S.  39:187. — Said  to  require  a  moist  place  or  a  bog 
in  the  rock-garden.  Hooker  says  that  the  lvs.  are 
sometimes  18  in.  long. 

116.  denticulate,  Smith.  Scapes  4-18  in.  tall,  bearing 
a  dense  umbel  or  head  of  pale  purple  fls. :  lvs.  in  a  rosette 
on  the  crown,  usually  not  full  grown  until  the  fls.  are 
past,  and  surrounded  beneath  by  short,  broad,  thick, 
If. -like  bracts;  lf.-bladcs  oblong-obovate  or  spatulate, 
usually  narrowed  into  a  winged  stalk,  sharply  denticu- 
late, more  or  less  mealy:  corolla-tube  about  twice  as 
long  as  the  calyx-teeth,  the  corolla-lobes  ol>cordate. 
Himalava  region,  7,000-13,000  ft.,  and  said  by  Hooker 
to  be  ,Jthe  commonest  Himalayan  primula,  and  very 
variable."  The  fls.  are  said  to  lie  eaten  in  salad  and  the 
powder  of  the  roots  to  be  used  in  killing  leeches. 
Intro.  1842.  B.M.  3959.  B.R.  28:47.  Gn.  11,  p.  127; 
29.  p.  382;  35,  p.  529;  41,  p.  588;  62,  p.  218;  79,  p.  161. 
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G.M.54:344.  G.C.  III.  47: 152.  J.H. III.  62:261 ;  67: 
529.  R.H.S.  39:160.— A  hardy  plant,  usually  treated 
as  a  rockwork  subject.  Blooms  in  earliest  spring. 
Var.  purpurea,  Hort.,  has  dark  purple  fls.  Var.  alba, 
Hort.,  has  white  fls.  Gn.  60,  p.  372;  78,  p.  165.  G.L. 
23:422.  Gn.W.  22,  suppl.  May  13  (as  var.  alba  grandi- 
fiora).  Var.  pulcherrima,  Hort.,  is  very  robust,  with 
deep  purple  fls.  in  dense  heads.  Var.  variegata,  Hort., 
lias  lvs.  bordered  white.  Var.  Fire  Ball  has  bright  pur- 
;  !e  fls.  in  large  heads. 

Var.  cachemiriana,  Hook.  f.  (P.  cachemiriana, 
Munro.  P.  cashmeriana,  Hort.).  Lvs.  nearly  or  quite 
full  grown  when  the  fls.  arc  in  bloom,  usually  more 
mealy  (yellow-mealy  beneath  and  sometimes  on  top): 
fls.  rich  purple  with  vellow  center:  perhaps  a  hvbrid. 
W.  Himalayan  region.  R.H.  1880:330.  J.H.  III. 
|X):199.  Gn.  79,  p.  97.  P.  sibirica  var.  kashmiriana, 
iB.M.  6493)  is  a  different  plant.  See  No.  132. 

117.  pseudodenticulata,  Pax.  Glabrous:  lvs.  ehar- 
taceous,  appearing  with  the  fls.,  linear-oblong,  obtuse 
or  acute,  scarcely  noticeably  denticulate,  almost  entire, 
not  farinose,  gradually  narrowed  to  the  winged  petiole: 
scape  stiff,  exceeding  the  lv».;  lJ  r-4  in.  high,  sparsely 
farinose  below  the  top,  bearing  a  head  of  many  fls. : 
bracts  lanceolate,  acuminate  from  a  broad  base:  fls. 
lilac,  the  outer  ones  of  the  head  opening  long  before 
the  inner  ones;  calyx  tubular-campanulate,  whitc- 
farinose,  with  narrowly  triangular,  obtuse  pilose  lobes 
which  do  not  turn  black;  corolla-limb  annulate  at  the 
throat,  about  '■jin.  across,  with  broad-obcordatc , 
deeply  emarginate  lobes.  S.  W.  China.  Intro.  1908. 
G.C.  HI.  53:264. — Another  recent  species  of  this 
group  is  P.  nessensis,  Forr.,  with  bright  pink  fls.,  "of 
considerable  merit"  for  both  indoors  and  outdoors; 
•cape  slender  and  much  overtopping  the  oblong- 
rugose  or  bullate  lvs.  R.H.S.  39:160.  It  is  said  that 
this  is  the  name  for  the  plant  that  has  been  distributed 
as  P.  farinosa  var.  Jkesii,  and  also  for  some  of  the  P. 
pseudodent  iculata . 

118.  glabra,  Klatt.  Lvs.  not  farinose,  membrana- 
ceous, small  for  the  size  of  the  plant  (about  1  ^in.  long;, 
ovate-spatulate,  obtuse,  erose-dentate,  attenuate  into 
a  narrow  petiole-like  base:  scape  slender,  2-3  in.  high, 
bearing  a  close  head-like  umbel:  bracts  small,  acute: 
fls.  purple- violet,  very  short-pedicelled;  calyx  tubular- 
campanulate.  incised  or  cut  scarcely  one-third  the 
length,  the  lobes  obovate  and  very  obtuse;  corolla- 
tube  scarcely  exceeding  the  calvx,  the  lobes  narrowly 
obcordate  and  bifid.  Stkkim-Himalava,  12,000-15,000 
ft.  and  more  altitude.  R.H.S.  39:192. — Apparently 
cult,  only  very  recently. 

aa.  Fls.,  or  the  outer  ones,  reftexed,  nodding  or  pointing 
dawntcard;  calyx  mostly  globose-cam  pan  ulate. 
(Some  of  the  plants  of  this  group  have  been 
associated  by  Balfour  as  a  section  Muscarioides, 
with  a  muscari-like  flower  habit.  "The  character- 
istic feature  of  the  group  is  the  aggregation  of 
small  fls..  which  have  tubular  corollas  with  a  short 
erect  limb,  in  a  close  spike  or  capitulum,  in  which 
they  are  all  inserted  with  the  mouths  of  '.he 
corollas  downwards.") 

n.  Calyx-teeth  acute. 

119.  capitate,  Hook.  Lvs.  appearing  with  the  fls., 
oblong-lanceolate,  obtuse  or  acute,  finelv  denticulate, 
more  or  less  intensely  white-farinose  below,  narrowed 
to  the  petiole,  which  is  shorter  than  the  blade  and  fre- 
quently scarcely  distinct  from  it:  scape  8-16  in.  high, 
stout,  slightly  thickened  toward  the  top,  bearing  a 
dense,  rarely  a  little  lax,  many-fld.  head:  bracts  lanceo- 
late, acute:  fls.,  the  outer  ones,  opening  long  before  the 
inner,  reflexed  or  nodding,  the  inner  forming  a  dense 
crown,  bright  purplish  blue;  calyx  open-campanulatc, 
scurfy,  split  to  the  middle,  with  the  lobes  triangular 
acute,  rather  concave,  about  J  jin.  across  with  obcor- 
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date  emarginnte  lot>es.  Himalaya.  B.M.  4550.  F.S. 
6:618.  Gn.  16:534;  29,  p.  382;  45,  p.  503  :  50,  p.  373; 
54,  p.  467;  76,  p.  183;  79,  p.  124.  J.H.  III.  32:209: 
50:407.  J.F.  1:80.  In  China  this  species  is  represented 
by  forms  regarded  as  distinct  species,  as  in  New.  120 
and  121.  Var.  grandifldra,  Pax,  is  a  culture-form  with 
large  fls.  in  a  more  open  head,  the  fls.  being  very  short- 
pedicelled.  B.M.  6916  B. 

120.  pseudocapitita,  Ward.  A  Chinese  (Yunnan) 
representative  ol  P.  capitata,  with  smaller  trusses  of 
purple  fis.;  bracts  cut.  Intro.  1911. 

121.  sphjeroc«phaU.  Balf.  f.  &  Forr.  Much  like  P 
capitata,  with  small  globular  heads,  the  fls.  purplish 
inside,  not  annulate,  bracts  fimbriate:  delicately  per- 
fumed. 8.  W.  China.— This  and  No.  120  arc  distin- 
guished from  No.  119  by  the  much  smaller  corolla-limb 
and  more  globular  heads. 

122.  Giraldiina,  Pax  (P.  mmcaruAdes,  Hemsl.). 
Not  farinose,  8-12  in.:  lvs.  flaccid,  very  thin-mcm- 
branaccous,  glabrescent,  the  younger  ones  cobwebby- 
pilose  below,  especially  on  the  nerves,  narrowly  oblong, 
acute  or  obtuse,  lobulate-crenate-dcntate,  long-nar- 
rowed to  a  winged  petiole  which  is  shorter  than  the 
blade:  scape  8-12  in.  nigh,  glabrous,  bearing  a  many-fid., 
globose-cylindrical  head:  fls.  strictly  sessile,  reflexed, 
blue;  calyx  open-campanula te,  split  below  the  middle, 
with  ovate,  acute,  denticulate,  ciliolate  lobes;  corolla- 
tube  slender,  the  limb  rather  concave,  about  J-iin. 
across,  with  broad-ovate,  entire,  very  obtuse  not  emar- 
ginate  lobes:  caps-  globose,  little  exceeding  the  calyx. 
Shensi,  in  Cent.  China.  Intro.  1908.  B.M.  8168. 
R.H.S.  39:153.— Said  to  require  a  moist  and  somewhat 
shaded  place. 

bb.  Calyx-Ueth  obtu*c. 
C.  Corolla-lobes  less  Uian  half  the  extcrkd  part  of  the  tube. 

123.  deflexa..  Duthie.  Rootstock  short  and  rather 
stout:  lvs.  rosulate,  rather  thin,  5-11  in.  long,  narrowly 
oblanceolate,  obtuse  or  subacute  at  apex,  tapering  to 
long  winged  petiole,  minutely  white-hairy,  irregularly 
crenate-dentate,  the  teeth  with  reddish  gland-like  tips: 
scape  often  2  ft.  high,  much  exceeding  the  lvs.,  bearing 
nearly  globose  heads  about  1  in.  diam.  of  crowded 
sessile  deflexed  dark  blue  or  rose-purple  fls.  with  a 
delicate  blue  center  and  which  often  turn  whitish  after 
expansion:  calyx  about  Hin.  long,  yellow-farinose, 
unequally  lobed;  corolla  about  ^m.  long,  glabrous, 

cate-oblong  and  broadly 
c&pd    doprcs3od  ttlobo'^c    iti  form  \V 
Chins?,  10,000-13.000  ft.  altitude.  Intro.  1906.  R.II.s! 
39:153. 

124.  bellidifolia,  King.  Puberulous:  lvs.  thin-flaccid, 
not  farinose,  oblanceolate  or  spatulate,  irregularly  sub- 
lobately  dentate,  obtuse,  narrowed  to  a  petiole  more  or 
less  equaling  the  blade:  scape  4-8  in.  nigh,  glabrous, 
exceeding  the  lvs.,  bearing  a  dense  many-fid.  head: 
bracts  small:  fls.  reflexed,  purplish  blue;  calyx  open- 
campanulate,  puberulent,  split  below  the  middle,  with 
ovate  obtuse  farinose  lobes;  corolla-tube  slender,  the 
throat  constricted,  annulate,  the  limb  about  ^in. 
across,  concave,  with  obcordate  lobes:  caps,  globose. 
Sikkim. 

125.  Wltsonii,  Dunn.  Lvs.  sessile  and  rosulate, 
3-6  in.  long,  oblanceolate,  obtuse,  long-attenuate  at 
base,  more  or  less  lobulate-crenate,  hirsute  on  veins 
and  not  farinose:  scape  strict,  very  much  exceeding  the 
Ivs.  (to  1  ft.  high),  glabrous,  farinose  at  apex,  bearing  a 
small  globose  or  ovate  spike  or  head  of  many  sessile 
deep  purple  fls.  which  are  }<j~K'm.  long:  calyx  broad- 
campanuiatc,  the  5  broad-ovate  ciliate  teeth  equaling 
the  tube;  corolla  glabrous,  dark  purple,  the  tube  cylin- 
drical, the  limb  cup-shaped,  the  lobes  truncate  or 
obtuse:  caps,  ovoid.  W.  Srechuan,  China. — Scapes 
powdery  yellow.  Intro.  1911.  B.H.S.  39: 157. 


funnel-shaped,  the  lobes 


CC.  Corolla-lobes  more  than  hnlf  ng  long  as  the  exseried 
part  of  the  lube. 

126.  Littoniana,  Forr.  Plant  2  ft.  or  more,  with 
spikes  resembling  those  of  kniphofia:  Ivs.  broadly 
lanceolate,  attenuate  into  petiole,  rounded  at  apex, 
irregularly  dentate,  hairy,  about  8  in.  long:  scape 
thick,  erect,  much  exceeding  the  lvs.,  farinose  toward 
the  top,  bearing  a  dense  many-fld.  elongated  spike 
(which  is  3-5  in.  long)  of  violet-blue,  sessile  or  short- 
pedicelled  fragrant  fls.:  bracts  linear,  farinose:  calyx 
broadly  campanulate,  deeply  cut  or  split,  the  scarlet 
lobes  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate  and  acute;  corolla- 
tube  exceeding  calyx,  the  limb  concave  and  about  1  sin. 
diam.,  the  lobes  narrow-ovate  and  entire  with  rounded 
apex:  caps,  small,  gloliose,  not  exceeding  the  enlvx. 
S.  W.  China,  10,000-11,000  ft.  altitude.  Intro.  1908. 
B.M.  8341.  G.C.  III.  46:14,  15.  Gn.  73,  p.  361.  G.M. 
52:528.  R.II.S.  39: 156. — "'Named  to  commemorate 
the  late  Consul  Litton  of  Tengyveh."  P.  Viali,  Franch., 
is  very  like  this  species  but  smaller  and  lacking  the 
hairs;  the  plant  described  under  this  name  in  Pox's 
monograph  is  said  to  be  a  chimera  or  confusion  of  P. 
deflexa,  P.  gracilenta,  and  P.  Walxonii.  P.  cernua  (No. 
1 10)  is  by  recent  authors  associated  with  this  group. 

127.  gracilenta,  Dunn.  Perennial,  not  farinose:  Ivs. 
petioled,  in  rosettes,  oblong  and  obtuse,  narrowed 
at  base,  irregularly  dentate  and  wavy,  hairy:  scape 
slender,  6-8  in.,  bearing  a  head  of  sessile  deflexed  deep 
lilac  fls.,  subtended  by  lanceolate  bracts;  calyx  broau- 
campanulate,  the  teeth  ovate  and  more  or  less  ciliate; 
corolla  with  cylindrical  tube,  the  lol>es  oblong  and  ter- 
minated by  snort  tail,  giving  a  fringed  effect  to  the 
corolla.    Yunnan.    Intro.  1915.    G.C.  III.  57:207.— 


XIV.  Fari.nos.e. 

Lvs.  glabrous  or  minutely  pubescent:  involucral 
bracts  gibbose  or  saccate  at  base:  widespread  in  arctic 
and  subarctic  regions  of  both 
mountains  of  Eu.,  Asia,  to  Japan. 

a.  PI*.  xcusiU  or  very  nearly  so. 

128.  algida,  Adam.  Farinose  or  not  so:  Ivs.  glabrous 
oblong-spatulate  or  oblong,  obtuse,  gradually  narrowed 
to  a  short,  frequently  obscure,  winged  petiole,  minutely 
and  sharply  denticulate  or  subserrate,  rarely  with  the 
lower  margin  subentire:  scape  exceeding  the  lvs.,  1-8 
in.  high,  faring  a  frequently  many-fld.  umbclliform 
head  or  rarely  a  congested  umbel:  bracts  lanceolate, 
acuminate,  their  base  subsaccate:  fls.  violet;  calyx 
split  to  the  middle,  the  teeth  lanceolate,  rather  obtuse 
or  rather  acute,  black,  rarely  green;  corolla-limb  al>out 
?  on.  across,  with  obcordate  trifid  lobes:  caps,  oblong, 
more  or  less  equaling  the  calyx.  Caucasus,  Asia,  and 
Asia  Minor,  in  several  marked  forms.  Gn.  7S,  p.  180. 
R.H.S.  39:96.— For  shady  cool  parts  of  rock-garden; 
May,  June. 

129.  auricula ta,  Lam.  (P.  longifblia.  Curt.).  Lvs. 
glabrous,  not  farinose,  membranaceous,  elliptic,  lanceo- 
late or  oblong-spatulute,  obtuse,  remotely  and  minutely 
denticulate  or  sul>entire,  narrowed  to  a  short,  often 
obscure  petiole:  scape  exceeding  the  Ivs.  4-14  in.  high, 
bearing  a  many-fld.  umbelliform  head,  sparsely  farinose 
or  not  so  below  the  infl. :  bracts  Uncar-lanceolate, 
acuminate,  more  or  less  auriculate:  fls.  rose,  violet,  or 
lilac  with  a  whitish  eye;  calyx  split  two-thirds  to  three- 
fourths  its  length,  the  teeth  lanceolate,  rather  obtuse  or 
rarely  rather  acute,  often  colored  at  their  apex;  corolla- 
limb",1 2-?iin.  across,  with  obcordate  lobes:  caps,  ovate 
or  rotunda  te,  slightly  exceeding  the  calyx  or  not. 
Mountains  of  Greece  to  Persia.  B.M.  392.  Gt.  1874, 
p.  225. 

130.  capitelUU,  Boiss.  Lvs.  farinose  or  becoming 
bald,  ligulate-lanccoUite  or  subs|>atulate,  narrowed  to 
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an  often  obscure  petiole,  obtuse  or  rather  acute, 
obaoletely  and  sparingly  denticulate  or  subentire, 
rarely  sharply  denticulate:  scape  exceeding  the  I  vs.  or 
(in  alpine  forms)  more  or  leas  equaling  them.  \\-$- 10 
in.  high,  bearing  a  densely  fid.  subsessuc  head:  bracts 
oblong-lanceolate,  obtuse  base  produced  below  the 
place  of  insertion:  fls.  rose;  calyx  split  one-third  to  one- 
half  its  length,  with  ovate,  obtuse  lobes  which  Itecotne 
black;  corolla-limb  less  than  J^in.  across,  with  short 
obcordate  lobes:  caps,  globose,  about  as  long  as  the 
calyx.  Persia  and  Afghanistan.  G.  31:49. 

aa.  Fls.  distinctly  pedicellate  (pedicth  short  in  No.  139). 
B.  Lvs.  distinctly  petiolate,  the  blade  wsitaUy  gradually 
contracted  at  base,  the  petiole  not  winged. 
C.  Lf .-margin  entire. 

131.  involucrita,  Wall.  (P.  Munrbi,  Lindl.  P. 
Traillii,  Wilson).  Fig.  3189.  Not  farinose:  lvs.  leathery, 
becoming  somewhat 

glaucous,  ovate,  ob- 
long, or  deltoid-orbic- 
ular, obtuse,  very 
entire  or  obsoletely  and 
minutely  denticulate, 
suddenly  contracted  to 
a  petiole  which  exceeds 
the  blade:  scape  much 
exceeding  the  [vs.,  4-12 
in.  high,  slender,  bear- 
ing a  3-6-  to  many-fid. 
umbel :  bracts  linear, 
t  heir  base  spurred  with 
appendages:  fls.  white; 
calyx  glabrous,  tubu- 
lar, 5-ribbcd,  with  nar- 
rowly triangular  sub- 
acute lobes;  corolla- 
throat  annulate,  yel- 
lowish, the  limb  about 
Jiin.  across,  lobes  ob- 
cordate. Himalaya. 
F.S  10:1023.  Gt.  1863: 
394.  G.C.  III.  22:263 
(reduced  in  Fig.  3189). 
Gn.  79,  p.  197.  R.H.S. 
39:209.— Needs  a 
moist  position. 

132.  sibiriea, 


(X),) 


.  Jacq.  Plant  wholly  green:  lvs.  pale 
green,  membranaceous,  glabrous,  elliptic-orbiculate  or 
ovate,  very  entire  or  rarely  with  a  tendency  to  be 
denticulate,  suddenly  contracted  to  a  petiole  which 
almost  equals  the  blade:  scape  exceeding  the  lvs.,  2-7 
in.  high,  slender,  I  wiring  a  lax,  few-fid.  umbel:  bracts 
oblong,  obtuse,  their  base  appendaged-saccate:  fls. 
lilac  or  pink;  calyx  glabrous,  tubular,  5-ribbcd,  with 
short,  rather  obtuse  lobes:  corolla-throat  naked,  the 
limb  about  Hin.  across  or  less,  with  obcordate  deeply 
emarginate  lobes:  caps,  cylindrical,  exsorted  from  the 
calyx. 

Var.  integrifdlia,  Pax  (/'.  integrifdlia,  (Eder.  P. 
sibiriea  var.  kashmiriana,  Hook,  f.),  has  fls.  mostly 
smaller,  the  corolla-tube  scarcely  exeecdinc  the  calvx, 
and  the  corolla-lobes  narrower.  B.M.  6493.  Var. 
brevlcalyx,  Trautv.,  has  corolla-tube  twice  or  more 
longer  than  calyx.  Arctic  and  alpine  regions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  B.M.  3167  (as  P.  sibiriea);  3-145 
(as  var.  inltgerrima).  G.C.  III.  41:300  ("the  small 
variety").   Gn.  78,  p.  412.   G.  37:247.   G..M.  56:963. 

133.  conspersa,  Hort.  Veitch.  Allied  to  P.  sibiriea: 
lvs.  finely  but  variably  serrate,  about  1  tj  in.  long  and 
?2in.  broad,  erect,  firm  in  texture,  not  farinose,  fls. 
rather  more  rosy:  scape  about  9  in.  high,  farinose.  U-ar- 
ing  an  umbel  about  I2-Hd.:  fls.  about  ?.|in.  across,  pale 
lilac:  later  than  P.  farinosa  and  with  taller  scajies  and 
larger  fls.  W.  Kansu,  China. 


134.  tibetka.  Watt  (P.  pumUio,  Pax).  Not  farinose, 
dwarf :  lvs.  leathery,  glabrous,  elliptical,  acute  or  obtuse, 
very  entire,  contracted  to  a  petiole  which  almost  equals 
the  blade:  scape  very  short,  ?iin.  (frequently  less)  nigh, 
bearing  1-5  fls. :  bracts  linear-oblong,  their  liase  hardly 
gibbous:  fls.  rose  or  blue;  calyx  tubular,  5-angled,  with 
short -triangular  obtuse  lobes;  corolla-throat  annulate, 
the  limb  hardly  *$in.  across,  with  deeplv  oltconlate 
lobes^caps.  long-exserted,  cylindrical.  High  mountains 

cc.  Lf  .-margin  more  or  less  denticulate. 
d.  Involueral  bracts  scarcely  gibboiui  at  base. 

135.  Knuthiina,  Pax.  Farinose,  not  hairy:  lvs. 
membranaceous,  oblong-ovate  or  lanceolate,  acute  or 
obtuse,  narrowed  to  a  winged  petiole  which  is  distin- 
guishable from  the  blade  or  scarcely  so  and  is  equal  to 
or  shorter  than  the  blade,  densely  farinose  below, 
denticulate:  scape  equaling  or  exceeding  the  lvs., 
4-5)2  in.  high  bearing  a  many-fld.  lax  umbel:  bracts 
broad  subulate-acuminate  from  the  base  which  is 
scarcely  gibbous:  fls.  violet;  calyx  open-eampanulate, 
split  to  the  middle  with  triangular  acute  lobes;  corolla- 
throat  constricted,  the  limb  about  '^in.  across,  with 
obcordate  deeply  emarginate  lobes:  raps,  globose, 
included  in  the  calyx.  China,  in  two  or  more  forms. 
G.C.  III.  51:  suppl.  May  25.  G.M.  55:254.  F.E. 
33:975.  K.H.S.  39: 160. 

136.  fronddsa,  Janka.  Farinose  or  entirely  devoid  of 
farina,  not  hairv:  lvs.  very  thin-eubmcmbranarcoua,  the 
inner  ones  finally  becoming  elongated,  cuncatc-oblong 
or  when  obovate,  obt  use,  gradually  narrowed  to  a  petiole 
which  equals  or  exceeds  the  blade,  sharply  denticulate 
or  when  mature  wavy-ercnulate,  a  little  undulate:  scape 
exceeding  the  lvs.,  1  ?  a — 4  in.  high,  hearing  a  many-fld. 
lax  umbel:  bracts  small,  linear-lanceolate,  their  base  not 
saccate:  fls.  bright  blue;  calyx  titbular-campanulate, 
with  triangular  acute  lobes;  corolla-limb  almost  V^in. 
across,  with  obcordate,  bifid-emarginate  lobes:  caps, 
cylindrical,  equaling  or  half  longer  than  the  calyx. 
Balkans.  Gn.  71,  p.  323;  72,  p.  167;  76,  p.  194.  Gn.W. 
25:529.  G.  36:534.  K.H.tv  39:97. — It  has  been 
stated  that  the  plant  in  cult,  under  this  name  is  not  the 
plant  of  Janka,  but  this  is  probablv  an  error  (sec  Hoy. 
Hort.  Soc.  39,  pp.  103,  178). 

DD.  Involucral  bract*  somewhat  saccate  at  base. 

137.  efarindsa,  Pax.  Not  farinose,  very  glabrous: 
lvs.  membranaceous,  1 1 2  in.  (more  or  less;  long,  oblong- 
ovate,  obtuse,  sharply  crosc-dcnticulatc,  narrowed  into 
a  winged  petiole  which  equals  or  is  shorter  than  the 
blade:  scape  exceeding  the  lvs.,  5-7  in.  high,  bearing  a 
lax,  many-fld.  umlx'l:  bracts  acuminate  from  a  saccate 
base:  fls.  violet  ;  calyx  tubular-campanulate,  not  split  to 
middle  with  shortly  triangular,  subobtuse  lobes; 
corolla-tube  not  constricted  at  the  throat,  the  limb 
about  'oin.  across,  with  narrowly  obovate,  deeply 
emarginate-bifid  lolies:  caps,  globose,  included  in  the 
calyx.  Cent.  China. 

13S.  darialica,  Rupr.  Plant  farinose  or  not  so,  gla- 
brous: lvs.  ?4-2J4  in.  long,  soft,  obovate-lanceolate, 
oblong  or  spatulate,  obtuse,  sharp-denticulate  or  ser- 
rate, suddenly  cuncate-attenuate  to  a  |ietiolc  which  is 
longer  or  shorter  than  the  blade:  *ca|ie  cmialiiig  or 
exceeding  the  lvs.,  bearing  a  few-  or  many-fld.  unilx-1: 
bracts  linear,  their  base  somewhat  saccate:  fls.  rose; 
calyx  suhglobosc,  split  to  the  middle,  with  oblong, 
subacute,  greenish  lobes;  eorolla-limb  less  than  hjin. 
across,  with  obcordate,  bifid  lol>es:  caps,  exceeding  the 
calyx.  Caucasus  region.  Il.H.S.  39: 1/6. 

139.  elliptica,  Koyle.  Not  farinose:  lvs.  small 
(}5rS4in.  diam.),  membranaceous,  glabrous,  glaucous 
beneath,  orbicular  to  elliptic,  obtuse,  strongly  dentate, 
petioled,  with  base  dilate  and  vaginate :  sca|H'  exceeding 
lvs.,  4-5  in  tall,  somewhat  flexuose,  bearing  a  3-10- 
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fid.  nodding  umliel:  bracts  linear  and  obtuse,  dilated 
and  saccate  at  base,  exceeding  the  short  pedicels:  fls. 
rose-colored;  calyx  campanulate-tubular,  cut  to  the 
middle,  the  loties  triangular  and  somewhat  obtuse; 
corolla  exceeding  calyx,  the  limb  more  than  1  .:ui. 
acroHB,  the  lohea  ol)cordate:  caps,  included  in  calyx. 
W.  Himalaya,  Thibet. 

BB.  Lh.  scarcely  distinctly  pttiolate,  the  base  of  blade 
short-attenuate,  the  petiole  winged. 
C.  Fh.  yellow. 

140.  lutt-ola,  Rupr.  Not  farinose,  glabrous:  I  vs. 
membranaceous,  long  lanceolate-elliptic,  obtuae,  dentic- 
ulate, gradually  narrowed  to  a  petiole  which  is  very 
frequently  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  blade: 
scape  exceeding  the  Ivs.,  4-6  in.  high  bearing  a  densely 
many-fid.  umbel:  bracts  lanceolate  acute,  their  base 
saccate-produced:  fls.  |»ale  sulfur-yellow;  calyx  eam- 
panulate,  split  two-thirds  its  length,  with  lanceolate 
acute  lobes;  corolla-limb  about  !-..in.  across,  with 
obcordatc  lobes.   K.  Caucasus  regions.  CM.  58:264. 

CC,  Fls.  rose,  lilac,  or  purplish. 
D.  Corolla-tube  little  if  at  all  exceeding  the  calyx,  or  only 
twice  or  less  as  long. 

141.  rosea,  lloyle.  Fig.  3190.  Tufted,  with  rhizome 
bearing  somewhat  If  .-like  scales,  plant  4-8  in.  tall, 
glabrous,  not  mealy:  Ivs.  manv,  oblong-obovate  or 
oblanceolate,  crenulate  or  small-toothed:  fls.  few  to 
many  in  a  rather  loose  head  (each  II  distinctly  stalked), 
rose-red,  more  or  less  drooping,  the  tube  somewhat 
exceeding  the  long  sharp  calyx-teeth,  the  lobes  ol>cor- 
date.  W.  Himalaya.  B.M.  0437.  Gt.  1879:994.  Gn. 
16:12;  29,  p.  382;  31.  p.  597;  39,  p.  417;  62,  p.  82;  77. 
p.  193;  79,  p.  161.  G.  14:110.  R.H.S.  39:208.  G.C.  II. 
19:640.  F.M.  1879:360.  R.H.  1880:330  — One  of  the 
best  of  the  alpine  primulas.  Var.  grandifldra,  Hort., 
has  large  fls.  Gn.  50:372.  P.  magnlfica,  Hort.,  is  a 
German  seedling  from  F.  rosea  var.  grandiflora:  Ivs. 
coarsely  toothed,  gray-white  when  full-grown.  Intro. 
1904. 

142.  Olgae,  Kegel.  Glabrous,  not  farinose:  Ivs.  about 
1  •.— 1  in.  long,  obovate-oblong,  obtuse,  narrowed  into 
broadly  winged  petiole,  crenulate-denticulate:  scape 
about  3  in.  tall,  exceeding  the  Ivs.,  bearing  a  dense 
umbel  of  rose-lilac  fls.:  bracts  lanceolate,  acute,  some- 
what saccate  at  base :  calyx  green  and  purple-striped,  the 
lobes  lanceolate  and  acute;  corolla-tube  twice  as  long 
as  calyx,  the  lobes  obcordatc  and  bifid.  Turkestan. — 
Alpine  garden ;  late  spring  and  early  summer. 

143.  farinosa,  Linn.  {P.  H'dret,  Stein).  Fig.  3191. 
Farinose  at  least  when  young:  4-8  in.:  Ivs.  variable  in 
size,  glabrous,  veiny,  elliptic-lanceolate,  olwvate  or 
ovate-rotundate,  obtuse,  frequently  gradually  narrowed 
to  a  petiole  which  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the 
blade,  denticulate  or  subentire:  scape  exceeding  the  Ivs. 
'.r-12  in.  high,  sometimes  slender,  sometimes  stout, 
U-anng  a  rather  dense  or  lax  manv-fld.  umbel:  bracts 
lanceolate,  acute,  their  base  slightly  saccate:  fls.  lilac, 
blue,  or  beconung  purple,  the  throat  yellow;  calyx  urn- 
shaped,  green,  with  oval  or  subtriangular  obtuse  or 
rarely  subacute  lobes;  corolla-limb  l^in.  or  less  across, 
with  obcordate  deeply  emarginato  lobes:  caps,  sub- 
equaling  or  almost  twice  exceeding  the  calyx.  Gen- 
erally distributed  in  boreal  and  alpine  regions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  in  N.  Amer.,  occurring  in  Maine, 
on  Lake  Superior,  and  in  the  mountains  as  far  south  as 
Colo.  Gn.  29,  p.  385  ;  62,  p.  29;  63,  p.  406  (var.  alba)  ; 
70,  p.  271;  78,  p.  282.  G.C.  III.  40:193  ;  56:333 
(reduced  in  Fig.  3191).  G.  8:456.  F.E.  15:674. — A 
widely  variable  species,  with  which  Pax  &  Knuth  unite 
P.  mistassinica  and  others.  The  Rocky  Mt  form  has 
iH-en  separated  by  Rvdberg  as  /'.  amiTicana.  It  is 
difficult  to  find  good  dividing  lima  between  the  many 
geographical  forms  of  this  type,  and  one  must  combine 
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them  all  into  P.  farinosa  or  keep  many  of  them  separate 
as  species.  The  above  description  of  P.  farinosa  is  the 
inclusive  one.  More  narrowly  defined,  it  may  be  charac- 
terized as  follows:  Ivs.  obovate-lanceolatc,  farinose 
beneath:  fls.  variable  in  color  and  breadth  of  lobes,  but 
usually  pale  lilac  with  yellow  center,  umbellate;  calyx 
oblong-ovate,  with  linear  teeth;  corolla-limb  flat; 
corolla-lol>es  obcordate  and  rounded  below,  distant,  as 
long  as  the  tube:  caps,  twice  as  long  as  calyx. 

144.  scotica,  Hook.  The  form  in  the  extreme  north 
of  Scotland,  on  sandy  heaths:  half  as  large  as  P. 
farinosa:  Ivs.  obovate-lanceolate:  fls.  bluisti  purple 
with  yellow  center;  calyx  swollen,  the  teeth  short- 
ovate  and  blunt;  corolla-limb  flat,  the  lolx-a  broadly 
obcordate  and  about  half  the  length  of  the  tube:  caps, 
scarcely  exceeding  the  calyx. 

145.  modesta,  Bias.  &  Moore  (P.  farinosa  subep. 
modista,  Pax).  Treated  as  a  subspecies  of  P.  farinosa 
by  Pax  &  Knuth:  Ivs.  farinose,  about  2!£  in.  long  and 
one-sixth  as  broad,  spatulate,  dentate-serrate:  scape 
alwut  5  in.  tall,  10-fld.:  bracts  setaceous:  pedicels 
about  1  in.  long:  calyx  campanulate.  Japan.  R.H.S. 
39:180. 

146.  davftrica,  Spreng.  (/'.  farinosa  subsp.  davurica, 
Pax).  Small  or  tall,  2-12  in.  or  more:  Ivs.  1-3  in.  or 
more  long,  leas  than  J^in.  wide,  lanceolate  or  narrow- 
elliptic  or  narrow  oblong-lanceolate,  obtuse,  nearly  or 
quite  devoid  of  farina,  wing-|>etioled,  very  nearly  or 
quite  entire:  fls.  rose  or  lilac-rose,  on  filiform  pedicels. 
Siberia,  Mongolia,  subarctic  N.  Amer. 

147.  mistassinica,  Michx.  (P.  farindm  subsp.  mii- 
tassinica,  Pax.  P.  pusiUa,  Hook.).  Plant  small  and 
slender,  with  only  mere  traces  of  mealiness  if  any:  Ivs. 
only  J-2in.  long,  stalked  or  not,  spatulate  or  obovate, 
toothed  or  rcpand:  scape  about  6  in.  tall,  with  few  fls., 
the  latter  flesh-colored  (rarely  white)  and  shorter  than 
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in  P.  farinosa.  Arctic  Amer.,  and  south  to  X.  New 
England,  Cent.  N.  Y.,  Lake  Superior,  etc.  B.M.  2973  (?), 
3020. 

148.  magellanica,  Lehm.  (P.  farinosa  var.  magtl- 
Idnica.  Hook.  f.).  The  south  hemisphere  representative, 
growing  in  S.  Chile,  Terra  del  Fuego,  Patagonia:  robust, 
4-8  in.  tall:  Ivs.  farinose  beneath,  rnomb-elliptic, 
crenulate-denticulate:  scape  strong,  exceeding  the  Ivs.: 
fls.  nearly  capitate,  flesh-colored  or  white;  calyx-teeth 
subacute:  seeds  large  and  granulate. 
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149.  cnnn'nna,  Watt.  Very  small  hut  very  handsome 
species,  the  whole  plant  in  the  wild  not  more  than  1  in. 
high  and  growing  in  cushion-like  clump.*:  lvs.  about 
l#n.  long,  oblanceolate,  acute  or  obtuse,  entire  or 
crenulate,  yellowish  farinose  beneath:  scape  very 
short,  not  exceeding  the  Ivs.,  with  a  2-5-fld.  umbel: 
bracts  short,  linear-oblong:  fls.  rose-purple  varying  to 
white,  with  notched  yellow  corona,  the  corofia-tul)c 
equaling  the  calyx,  th"e  lobes  obcordate.  High  Him- 
alayas; a  charming  alpine.  ll.H.S.  39:208. 

150.  cognata,  Duthie.  Lvs.  rosulate,  1  Vj-Z  in.  long, 
obovate  or  spatulate,  obtuse,  narrowed  into  a  winged 
petiole,  crenate-dentate  and  ciliolate,  farinose  beneath 
and  minutely  puberulent  above:  scape  about  9  in. 
high,  farinose,  bearing  6-12  pale  violet-purple  white- 
throated  sweet-scented  long-pedicelled  erect  or  spread- 
ing fls.:  bracts  linear-lanceolate,  ciliolate:  calvx  J^in. 
long,  the  tube  prismatically  angular,  the  lolws  linear, 
obtuse,  yellow-farinose;  corolla-tube  about  twice  exceed- 
ing calyx,  the  limb  divided  nearly  to  base,  the  lobes 


longer  than  the  blade:  scape  4 } i  in.  high,  exceeding  the 
Ivs.,  glabrous,  bearing  2-7  fls.:  bracts  lanceolate,  acute: 
fls.  purple;  calyx  minutely  puberulous,  campanulate, 
split  lielow  the  middle,  with  lanceolate  acute  lobes; 
corolla-tube  broadened  toward  the  ringless  throat,  the 
limb  s4-l  in.  across,  with  obcordate  emarginate  lolies. 
Sikkim-Himalaya.  IUI.S.  39:192. 

XVI.  SnEDlNSKYA. 

Like  the  Cordifolin?,  but  the  corolla  cylindrical: 
Caucasus  region. 

153.  grftndis,  Trautv.  Plant  stout,  tall,  large-lvd., 
not  farinose:  lvs.  about  6  in.  long,  5  in.  broad,  cltartu- 
ccous,  wrinkled,  ovate  or  triangular-ovate,  base  cordate 
or  Bubcordatc,  irregularly  twicc-crenatc,  very  lightly 
powdery-pubcrulent  below;  the  petiole  narrowly 
winged,  exceeding  the  blade:  scape  stout,  exceeding  tho 
lvs.,  bearing  a  many-fid.  umbel:  bracts  short,  lanceo- 
late-linear, acuminate:  fls.  borne  on  filiform  pendulous 
pedicels,  pale  yellow;  calyx  campanulate,  5-ribbed, 
cut  one-third  of  length  with  triangular  acute  lolies; 
i  .  iube  cylindrical,  with  erect  oblong-linear, 
obtuse  retuse  lobes  which  have  a  broad  sinus  between 
them;  style  long-exserted:  caps,  cylindrical,  exceeding 
the  i       i   Caucasus.   Gt.  187^  968, 

XVII.  Tenell.*. 


Small  plants:  Ivs.  somewhat  coriaceous,  narrowed  to 
petiole:  fls.  172  on  tlie  scape:  caps,  globose:  Himalaya, 


obovate  or  cuneatc  and  deeply  2-lobed. 
China,  10,000-12,000  ft.  altitude.   Intro.  1906. 
111.39:358.  Gn.  69,  p.  303. 

Dt>.  Corolla-tube  very  long. 

151.  longifldra,  All.  Farinose:  lvs.  oblong-ohovate, 
rarely  ovate,  acute  or  obtuse,  denticulate  or  subentire, 
gradually  narrowed  to  a  short,  broad  petiole  which  is 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  blade:  scape  stout, 
4-12  in.  high,  rarely  lower,  bearing  a  many-fld.  umbel: 
bracts  acuminate  from  a  broad  base,  frequently  den- 
ticulate, base  subsaccate:  fls.  violet,  throat  yellow; 
calyx  often  colored,  angular,  subtubular.  the  lobes 
lanceolate,  acute  or  obtuse,  very  much  shorter  than 
the  corolla-tube;  corolla-limb  about  ?4in.  across; 
stamens  always  inserted  on  the  corolla-throat :  caps, 
cylindrical,  more  or  less  exceeding  the  calyx.  Alps 
to  S.  E.  Eu.  Gt.  1878:937a.  Gn.  62,  p.  29.  R.H.S. 
39:96. 

XV.  CoKDIKOU.E. 

Nearly  or  quite  glabrous,  the  Ivs.  cordate  at  base 
and  distinctly  petioied:  corolla  funnelform  and  caps, 
cylindrical:  Himalaya. 

152.  Gambeliana,  Watt.  The  buds  farinose:  lvs. 
long-pctiolcd,  almost  orbicular,  about  J^'in.  diam., 
inemtiranaceous,  base  cordate,  dentate;  the  petiole 


a.  Scape  practically  nam. 
154.  muscoldes,  Hook.  f.  Plant  minute, 
densely  cespitose,  very  glabrous,  not  farinose: 
lvs.  spatulate  or  ovate-oblong,  convex,  sessile, 
apex  subtruncate,  narrowed  toward  the  base, 
coarsely  toothed  toward  the  top,  the  broad 
midrib  produced  beyond  the  blade :  scape  none : 
bracts  small,  ovate:  fls.  sessile,  suheolitary, 
2-bracted;  calyx  split  below  the  middle,  cup- 
Bhaped,  with  triangular  acute  lobes;  corolla- 
tube  slender,  cylindrical,  the  limb  about  }fin. 
across,  with  narrowly  obcordate,  emarginato 
lobes.  Sikkim-IIimalaya. 

kk.  Scape  about  equaling  or  exceeding  the  lvs. 

lj.j.  belli,  Franch.  Plant  slender,  cespitose,  gla- 
brous: lvs.  from  }>i  to  about  1  in.  long,  including  the 
petiole,  which  equals  or  exceeds  the  blade,  white-fari- 
nose below,  ovate  or  suborbicular,  incise-lobed.  the 
lobes  narrow,  linear,  acute  or  mucronate,  narrowed  to  a 
very  narrowly  winged  petiole:  scape  exceeding  the  lvs., 
1-2-3-fld.:  bracts  lanceolate,  acute,  entire  or  tridentate 
at  the  apex:  fls.  violet-purple'  calyx  open-campanulate, 
split  to  the  middle,  with  dcltoid-ovatc.  acute  lobes 
sometimes  tridentate  at  the  apex;  corolla-tube  cylin- 
drical, the  limb  densely  white-hairy  at  the  throat,  *4-l 
in.  across,  with  ol>ovate-cuneatc  lobes  which  are  bilobu- 
late  below  the  middle:  caps,  oblong,  small,  included  in 
the  calyx.  S.W.China.  Intro.  1908.  R.H.S.  39:165. 

156.  yunnanensis,  Franch.  Plant  rather  small, 
glabrous:  lvs.  J  {.in.  or  less  long,  including  the  petiole, 
which  is  shorter  than  the  blade,  olovate-oblong,  nar- 
rowed to  the  winged  petiole,  frequently  farinose  below, 
crenulate:  scape  3-4  times  longer  than  the  Ivs.,  bearing 
1-2  fls.  on  pedicels  about  Viin.  long  ("in  pairs  on  long 
slender  stalks"):  bracts  lanceolate,  acute:  fls.  violet- 
purple;  calvx  open-campanulate,  split  to  the  middle, 
with  deltoid-lanceolate  lobes,  spreading  after  flowering 
and  displaying  a  mealy  upjicr  surface;  corolla-tulie 
slender,  the  limb  J4-I  in.  across,  not  very  concave, 
with  deeply  bilohulatc  lolies:  caps,  ovoid,  small, 
included  in  the  calyx.  Yunnan,  China.  Two  recent 
species  allied  to  this  "are  I',  kichan&nsis,  and  /\  utnWilla. 
Intro.  l'KJH  IMI  S.  39:  ICS. 
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157.  kichanensis,  I  ranch.  (P.  Clementlrur,  Ton.). 
or  less  covered  with  farina:  lvs.  spatulate, 

mtc,  obtuse  or  nearly  so:  scape  slender. 
;  the  lvs..  bearing  a  spreading-drooping  utnlxl 
of  several  almost  sessile  lilac-purple  fls.:  calyx-lobes' 
short.  W.China.  Intro.  1008.  R.H.S.  30: 165. 

158.  umbrella,  Forr.  Farinose,  with  short  scape:  lvs. 
oblong-pointed  and  irregularly  dentate:  Ms.  5  or  6,  lilac- 
purple,  deflcxed;  calvx-lobes  long  and  jointed.  Yun- 
nan, China.  Intro.  1008.  R.H.S.  30: 108.— "The  bracts 
radiate  from  the  top  of  the  scape,  each  one  forming  a 
channel  in  which  a  pedicel,  twice  the  length  of  the 
bract,  lies." 

XVIII.  IVnoLAites. 

Lvs.  in  rosettes,  glabrous,  or  nearly  so  and  mostly 
narrowed  to  their  insertion,  dentate,  the  midrib  wide: 
fls.  large,  pedicellcd,  umbelled,  the  scape  mostly  short, 
sometimes  long:  caps,  globose:  Himalaya,  China. 

150.  petioliris,  Wall.  Glabrous,  with  or  without 
farina  or  meal:  lvs.  membranaceous,  rugose,  poly- 
morphous, the  petiole  long  or  short,  the  blade  oblong  or 
roundish  in  outline  and  more  or  leas  irregularly  erose- 
denticulate:  scape  short  or  even  none,  sometimes  equal- 
ing or  exceeding  the  lvs.,  bearing  long-pedicclled  white, 
rose  or  pale  purple  fls.:  calyx  tubular  or  narrowly 
tubular-campanulate,  somewhat  enlarging  after  flower- 
ing, the  lobes  narrow  and  acute;  corolla  exceeding  calyx, 
funnelfonn,  the  limb  about  1  in.  across,  the  lolx»  olx*>r- 
date  and  cmarginate,  crenate  or  dentate:  caps,  globose, 
included  in  the  dilated  calyx-tube.  Ilimalnva. — Per- 
haps not  in  cult.,  although  P.  Winteri,  by  some  regarded 
as  a  form  of  it,  is  in  gardens. 

160.  Winteri,  W.  Wats.  (P.  pttiolArig  var.  puU 
trrulfnta,  Hook.  f.).  Whole  plant  yellowish  or  whitish 
farinose:  lvs.  obovate-spatulnto  and  irregularly  den- 
tate, 4  in.  long  and  2  in.  broad:  fls.  20  or  more  in  a 
crowded  umbel  on  a  short  scape,  pale  purple  with  a 
yellow  eye  and  a  broad  white  ring  surrounding  it; 
corolla-tube  1  in.  long;  limb  flat,  1 H  in.  across,  the  iolx* 
rounded  and  toothed.  Himaiava.  G.C.  HI.  40:130; 
55:238.  Gn.  75,  p.  130;  76:206.  G.M.  51:163;  58:200. 
G.  33:303;  34:607;  35:207  ;  36:206;  37:217.  R.H.S. 
30:185. 

XIX.  Cankriema. 

Lvs.  nearly  or  quite  glabrous,  membranaceous  or 
paper-like,  serrulate  or  denticulate,  narrowed  to  the 
petiole:  fls.  in  superposed  umbels:  caps,  globose: 
China;  also  Japan,  Himalaya,  Java,  N.  Amer. 

a.  Fh.  yellow. 

161.  imperialis.  Jungh.  Tall,  stout,  not  farinose, 
the  infl.  excepted,  glabrous:  lvs.  4-16  x  2!j-4!$  in., 
elongate-olxivate  or  spatulate,  obtuse,  long-narrowed  to 
a  winged  petiole  which  is  shorter  Uian  or  rarely  equal 
to  the  blade,  wrinkled,  finely  denticulate,  the  very 
broad  midnerve  produced  beyond  the  blade:  scape 
stout,  much  exceeding  the  lvs.,  16-32  in.  or  more 
high,  bearing  several  inany-fld.  supertiosed  umbels 
which  are  2-3  in.  apart,  more  remote  in  fr.:  bracts 
lanceolate  from  a  broad  base,  acuminate:  fls.  golden 
vellow;  calyx  open-campanula te,  farinose  or  not  so, 
with  short,  broadly  triangular  acute  lolx-s;  corolla- 
tube  slightly  dilated  toward  the  ringed  throat,  the 
limb  about  ?.jin.  across,  rarely  less,  with  obcordate 
cmarginate  IoIjcs:  caps,  globose,  included  in  the  calyx. 
Mountains  of  Java.  B.M.7217.  Gn.  40:2(56;  61.  p. 
272.  G.M.  34:758,  759  — Not  hardv  N.  The  noblest 
of  cult,  primulas,  the  scape  rising  3^  ft.,  and  l»earing 
5  or  6  whorls  of  deep  yellow  fls.  of  firm  substance 
Once  confounded  with  P.  priAifera,  from  which  it 
differs,  according  to  Hooker,  in  "the  more  robust  habit, 
the  thicker  texture,  broader  midrib,  close  reticulate 
nervation,  and  bullatc  surface  of  the  foliage  and  its 
deeper  colored  flowers." 


162.  serratifolia,  Franch.  Lvs.  long-elliptic  or 
oblong,  sharply  irregularly  serrate,  rugose  above, 
broad  at  the  end  or  only  short-acute:  scape  slender, 
much  exceeding  the  lvs..  bearing  a  few  fls.  on  short  but. 
slender  drooping  pedicels;  corolla  pale  yellow  uhli 
lemon-tinted  blotch  in  center.  8.  W.  China. — Appar- 
ently confused  in  the  descriptions,  the  P.  serratifolia  of 
Pax's  monograph  lieing,  according  to  Balfour,  "a 
chimera  including  P.  lioxutnn,  P.  pulw-rulenla,  and 
P.  serratifolia;'  Intro.  190*.  K.H.S.  30:173. 

103.  Bulleyana.  Forr.  Plant  1»4-2H  ft.  tall:  lvs. 
pa|>cr-like,  ovate-lanceolate,  rounded  or  acute  at  apex, 
narrowed  into  a  short  winged  petiole,  sharply  irregu- 
larly toothed,  glabrous  and  light  I  v  hispid  alxive:  scape 
tall  and  strong,  farinose  at  apex.  lx»aring  5-7  super- 
vised umbels  each  15-17-fld.:  bracts  linear,  farinose 
when  young:  fls.  faintly  fragrant,  deep  reddish  orange, 
in  bud  deep  brownish  crimson,  on  spreading  or  droop- 
ing pedicels  that  are  erect  after  anthesis;  calyx  cam- 
panulate  or  in  fr.  cup-like,  the  lobes  triangular  to 
subulate:  corolla-tube  cylindrical  to  funnelform,  the 
limb  nearly  1  in.  across,  the  lobes  obovate  to  roundish: 
caps,  ovoid,  scarcely  exceeding  calyx.  Yunnan,  China, 
10.00O-1 1,000  ft.— Named  for  A.  K.  Bulley,  England, 
for  whom  Forrest  collected  in  China.  Intro.  1008. 
G.C.  III.  46:16,  17.  J.H.  III.  68:103.  R.H.  1911.  p. 
467.  G.M.  52:403.  G.  35:325.  K.H.S.  30: 172. — Pro- 
duces heavy  rosettes  and  fl.-sts.  2-2 M  ft.  tall;  a  moist- 
ure-loving sixties,  and  apparently  adapted  to  cultiva- 
tion in  this  country. 

164.  he!od6xa,  Balf.  f.  A  very  recent,  addition  to 
this  group,  collected  in  1012  in  China  and  intro.  into 
Great  Britain  in  1013.  It  is  described  as  a  magnificent 
plant  of  strong  growth,  producing  many  whoris  of  dark 
yellow  fls.  Intro.  1013. 

165.  Cockburniina,  Hemsl.  Glabrous:  lvs.  mem- 
branaceous, 2-4  in.  long,  obovatc-oblong,  obtuse,  the 
young  ones  more  or  less  puberulent,  soon  becoming 
bare,  obscurely  lobed  and  at  the  same  time  minutely 
or  obeoletely  denticulate,  narrowed  toward  the  base 
but  scarcely  pctiolatc:  scape  slender,  4-18  in.  high, 
bearing  2  suixjrposcd  3-6-fld.  umbels;  bracts  minute: 
fls.  yellow;  calyx  farinose,  narrowly  campanulate  with 
deltoid  acute  lobes;  corolla-tulx;  cylindrical,  the  limb 
scarcely  1  in.  across  with  obcordate  spreading  retusc 
lobes.  W.  China.  Intro.  1006.  B.M.  8073.  G.C.  III. 
37:331;  40,  231.  249.  R.H.S.  39:172.  Useful  for  pots 
and  also  planted  out.  P.  "Unique."  offend  by  Bees,  in 
England,  is  a  hybrid  between  P.  Cockburniana  and  P. 
pulverulenta.  fls.  cinnabar-red,  in  tall  graceful  Bpikes 
(see  No.  31). 

aa.  FU.  white,  rose,  or  purple. 
B.  Scape  pilose. 

166.  sonchifdlia,  Franch.  (P.  grallnrima,  Forr.). 
Lvs.  papery,  6-8  in.  long,  glabrous,  sprinkled  with 
raised  dots,  oblong  or  obovatc-oblong,  obtuse,  double- 
sinuate,  the  mature  ones  subruncinate.  the  teeth  or 
lolws  broadly  triangular  and  acute  and  spreading  or 
somewhat  reflcxed,  sharply  denticulate:  scape  alxiut 
equaling  the  lvs.,  thick,  the  top  as  well  as  the  pedicels 
and  the  calyx  very  shortly  scabrous,  bearing  a  simple 
umbel:  bracts  very  short,  ovate-triangular:  fls.  violet; 
calyx  mealy  or  not,  short-campanulate,  cut  scarcely 
one-third  its  length,  with  ovate,  obtuse  lobes;  corolla- 
tube  broadened  toward  the  throat,  the  limb  J4-1  in. 
or  more  across,  slightly  concave  with  obovate  shortly 
cmarginate  lobes:  caps,  globose,  included  in  the  calyx. 
S.  W.  China.  G.C.  111.47:58. 

bu.  Scape  pulverulent  or  farinose. 

167.  pulverulenta,  Duthic.  Resembles  P.  jaj»>nica 
in  general  habit,  but  distinguished  by  its  silvery- 
farinose  scape  and  infl.  and  by  the  deep  rose-purple  or 
violet-colored  lis.,  abo  by  the  long  and  gradually 
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acuminate  ealyx-lolx-s:  rootstock  short  and  stout: 
lvs.  membranaceous.  6-16  in.  long  including  petiole, 
obovate  or  oblaneeolate,  rounded  at  apex,  tapering 
into  long  winged  |x-tiole,  irregularly  dentate  and  some- 
tiling  olweurely  IoIxhI:  scape  to  3  ft.  high,  silvery  fari- 
nose as  are  also  the  calyx  and  the  spreading  pedicels: 
bracts  linear:  calyx  not  equaling  corolla-tulx\  white- 
farinose  inside,  the  lolies  lanceolate  and  acuminate 
and  valvate  around  the  elliptic-oblong  or  subglobose 
caps,  after  flowering;  corolla  aliout  1  in.  diam.,  with 


eye.  the  limb  deeply  divided,  the  lobe* 
obcordate.  W.  China,  8,000- 10.000  ft.  altitude.  Intro. 
1905.  G.C.  III.  41:301.  R.H.  1011,  p.  466.  R.B. 
36,  p.  270.  Gn.W.  25:516.  G. 33:609  :  35:415; 
37:55.  G.W.  13.  p.  124.  R.H.S.  39: 169.— Thrives  in 
usual  garden  conditions  but  Itcst  along  streams  and 
aliout  ponds. 

hub.  .Scajw  glabrous,  or  at  moat  only  pulttrulrnt. 

c.  Corolla-throat  annulate. 

168.  jap6nica.  Gray.  Plant  glabrous,  tall,  not  mealy 
except  the  calvx:  lvs.  4-6  by  about  2  in.,  obovate- 
oblong  or  spatulate.  obtuse,  membranaceous,  sharply 
and  irregularly  denticulate,  gradually  narrowed  to  a 
winged  petiole  shorter  than  the  blade  and  with  a 
sheathing  base:  scape  tall,  much  exceeding  the  Ivs., 
8-24  in.  high,  bearing  several  many-fid.  sujicrposed 
umbels:  bracts  linear-subulate:  flu.  purple,  rarely  rose 
or  white;  calyx  o|>cn-cainpanulatc,  mealv  inside,  with 
broad-triangular  acuminate  lobes;  corofla-tubc  grad- 
ually broadened  toward  the  ringed  throat,  the  limb 
about  ?j,in.  across,  with  olx-ordate  cmarginatc  lobes: 
caps,  globose,  shorter  than  the  calvx.  Japan.  I'M 
5916.  G.C.  111.33:307;  40:207.  J.H.  III.  68:4(55. 
G.M.  48:283.  G.Z.  15:129.  G.W.  3,  p.  183.  H.F.  II. 
13:265.  Gt,  1872,  p.  195.  R.H.  S.  39:193.  F.S. 
19:1950,  1951.  I.H.  1S:69.  Gn.  29,  p.  3S2.  R.H. 
1871:570;  1895,  p.  424.  F.M.  1871:537,  538;  1872:9. 
— Blooms  early  in  summer  to  midsummer.  Makes  a 
noble  plant  in  deep  moist  soil  and  a  shaded  place. 
Hardy  at  the  N.  Inert-  are  manv  color-forms,  as  var. 
Alba,  Hort.,  has  white  fls.  (Gn.  7S,  p.  2H0.  G.W.  7,  p. 
559);  var.  rises,  Hort.,  has  rose-colored  fls.  (F.W. 
1K72:257);  var.  lilacina,  Hort.,  lilac;  var.  splendens, 
Hort.,  rich  blood-n-d;  var.  striata,  Hort.,  striix*!  wliitc; 
var.  salmdnea,  Hort.,  salmon-colored;  var.  bicolor, 
Hort.,  white  with  crimson  center;  var.  carminata,  Hort., 
carmine. 

169.  Beesiana,  Forr  Yery  like  P.  *rrrn/i/niiVi(No.  162), 
and  at  lirst  confused  with  it:  1-2  ft.  high:  fls.  rose  car- 
mine with  bright  yellow  eye.  fragrant:  Ivs  oblong  to 
obovate-oblong  or  ovate-lanceolate,  obtuse  or  verv  short- 
acute  at  apex,  narrowed  topetiolc  which  is  winged  above, 
serrate:  scapes  surpassing  the  Ivs.,  Ix-anng  about  3  or 
more  whorls  of  few  to  several  more  or  less  dcflVxcd  fls.: 
calyx  campanulate,  to  5  lines  long;  corolla-limb  alMiut 
*i'm.  across;  spring  and  early  summer.  Yunnan,  China, 
9.000  ft.  altitude.  Named  for  Bees,  nurseryman, 
Liverpool.  Intro.  1908.  G.C.  III.  50:240,  213.  J.H. 
llI.tVH.121.  G.  36:175.  R. U.S.  39: 168. — A  moisture- 
loving  species.    An  attractive  and  promising  species 

for  cultivation, 

170.  Poissonii,  Franch.  Plant  tall,  stout,  glabrous, 
no.  farinose  or  aromatic:  Ivs.  aliout  8-9  in.  long  and 
2  in.  broad,  stiff-leathery,  glaucous,  olsivatc-oblong, 
obtuse,  sharii-dcnfate,  margin  folded  upward  on  each 
side  and  crisped  and  twisted,  midrib  prominent;  the 
|M-tiole  very  short,  sheathing  and  scarcely  distinct  from 
the  blade:  scape  stout,  many  times  longer  than  the  Ivs. 
1 3-5  ft.),  bearing  *i;|xr|>osed  umliels  of  3-12  fls.:  bracts 
lanceolate,  herbaceous:  lis.  rose;  calyx  split  to  the 
middle  or  Is-low,  tubular-campunulatc,  with  o»-ate- 
lanceolate,  subacute  lobes;  corolla-tulx'  funnelfortn, 
red  inside  and  out,  puberulous  inside,  the  linib  with  a 


expansion,  with  obcordate,  cmarginatc  and  cleft  lobes: 
caps,  cylindric,  little  exposed  above  the  closely  invests 
ing  tubular  calyx,  the  fr.-stalks  closely  apprcssed  to  tho 
scape.  Yunnan,  China.  B.M.  7210.  Gn.  62.  p".  81. 
R.H.S.  39:169.— Fl.-stalks  and  calyx  usually  glistening 
and  red-striate;  season  of  bloom  long.  Intro.  18C0.  A 
very'  promising  species. 

171.  Wflsonii,  Dunn  (P.  angusiidenx,  Pax,  in  part). 
Plant  aromatic:  Ivs.  green  (not  glaucous),  tending  to 
rceurve  rather  than  to  incurve,  rarely  8  in.  long  or  more 
than  1  '<2  in.  broad:  fl.-stalk  and  calyx  green,  not  shining: 
fl.  much  smaller  than  in  P.  Pmtsonii,  the  corolla-limb 
concave  and  nev:-r  flat,  the  loin*  short,  rounded, 
crenulate,  not  cleft:  cuius,  ovoid,  much  projecting  from 
the  cup-like  calvx,  the  fr.-stalks  not  so  closely  approved 
to  the  scape.  China.  Intro.  1907. 

172.  oblanceolata,  Balf.  f.  (P.  anquntidcnx,  Pax,  in 
part).  Plant  like  P.  Poixsonii:  not  aromatic:  Ivs. 
glaucous,  i 'I 'lanceolate  or  stra|>-sliapcd,  always  narrow 
(about  1  in.  wide)  and  often  more  than  1  ft.  long,  flat, 
curving  outward  from  the  St.,  the  margins  with  sharp 
and  rigid  small  teeth:  calyx  not  shining;  corolla-limb 
larger  than  that  of  P.  Poisaonii,  flat  on  expansion,  tube 
whitish  inside  and  outside,  the  lobes  acute:  fr.  ovoid 
with  conical  summit,  partially  inclosed  in  calyx,  tho 
fr.-stalks  not  rigidly  apprcssed.  China. 

173.  Mivabe&na,  I  to  &  Kawak.  (P.  japdnica  var. 
Miyabeana,  Ito).  Lvs.  oblong-ovatc  to  wiuo-oblaneeo- 
late,  acute  when  young  but  later  obtuse  or  rounded, 
to  8  in.  long,  somewhat  narrowed  at  base,  glabrous  on 
both  8urfa4*cs,  farinose  beneath  at  first  but  becoming 
nearly  or  quite  destitute  of  meal,  the  margin  irregu- 
larly denticulate:  scape  1-2  ft.  high  and  much  exceeding 
the  lvs.,  bearing  several  superimposed,  6-10-flu. 
whorls,  with  jiedicels  to  1 1  i  in.  long:  bracts  V£-?iin. 
long,  narrow  and  acute:  calyx  mealy  within,  the  lobe* 
deltoid  and  shorter  than  the  tube;  corolla  purple,  tho 
tube  more  than  1 -tin.  long,  the  obcordate  lobes  nearly 
'iin.  long:  caps,  oblong  or  glol>ose-oblong,  inclosed 
in  the  purplish  fruiting  calyx.  Formosa.  B.M.  8606. 
— Closely  allied  to  P.  Poitnonii. 

cc.  Corolla-throat  not  < 


golden  ring  at  the  mouth,  aliout  1  in. 


flat  on 


174.  Parryi,  Gray.  Plant  glabrous  or  minutely 
puberulent,  tall,  robust,  not  farinose:  lvs.  more  or  less 
than  8  in.  long,  1-2  in.  broad,  fleshy,  narrowly  obovate- 
oblong,  obtuse  or  subacute  and  then  mucronidate. 
entire  or  minutely  denticulate,  almost  sessile,  narrowed 
to  a  winged  petiole  which  is  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  the  blade:  scape  tall,  stout,  8-16  or  20  in.  tall, 
(tearing  a  simple  1-sided,  many-fld.  umbel:  bracts 
oblong-lanceolate,  acute:  fls  fragrant,  purplish:  calyx 
glandular,  split  to  the  middle,  the  tube  ovoid,  with 
triangular  acute  often  purplish  lobes;  corolla-tulxs 
broadened  toward  the  ringless  throat,  the  limb  with  a 
golden  mouth,  1  in.  across,  with  obcordate,  ernar- 
ginate  lolies:  ca|w.  oblong,  included  in  the  calvx. 
Rocky  Mts.,  Idaho  and  Colo,  to  Ariz.  B.M.  6185. 
(it.  1*877,  p.  65. — According  to  Nelson,  "a  handsome 
plant  but  very  rank  smelling;  along  subalpine  brooks." 
Often  1  ft.  and  more  high. 

175.  Rusbyi,  Greene.  Not  farinose  (except  the  infl.), 
slender  and  small  for  the  section:  lvs.  2-3  in.  long, 
oblanceolate,  subobtuse,  membranaceous,  denticulate, 
narrowed  to  the  narrow  winged  |*>tiole  which  more  or 
leSI  equals  the  blade:  scape  slender,  4l<j-fl  in.  high, 
slightly  exceeding  the  lvs.,  Iiearing  a  simple  6-10-nd. 
Uiiibel:  bracts  ovate-lanceolate:  fls.  bright  rose  borna 
on  pedicels  which  are  soon  nodding:  calyx  tubular- 
cani|>anulate,  split  almost  to  the  middle,  farinose,  with 
narrowly  lanceolate,  acute  lolies;  corolla-tube  slender- 
cylindrical,  the  limb  somewhat  concave,  almost  3»in. 
across,  with  obcordate  einargiimte  lolies.  Mountains 
m  New  Mex.  and  Ariz.  B.M  7032.  G.C.  111.  54:190. 
J.H.  III.  51:89.  Gn.78,  p.  388. 
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XX.  CaU.IA!*THJI 

Lvs.  glabrous  or  nearly  no,  nearly  coriaceous,  bluntly 
toothed:  fls.  in  umbels,  very  nearly  sessile  or  short- 
pedicelled:  caps,  globose :  Turkestan  to  China. 

A.  Calyx  cut  scarcely  to  the  middle. 

176.  vittata,  Bur.  &  Franch.  Glabrous:  lvs.  mem- 
branaceous, not  farinose,  narrowly  oblong,  obtuse  or 
aubobtuse,  finely  denticulate,  narrowed  to  a  short 
winged  petiole  which  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
the  blade  or  even  subsessile:  scape  6-10  in.  high,  much 
exceeding  the  lvs.,  white-farinose  at  the  top,  bearing  a 
simple  umbel  or  2  su|ier|Kised  and  a  short  distance 
apart:  bracts  lanceolate,  acute,  white-farinose  margined: 
fls.  somewhat  nodding,  purple;  calyx  campanulate,  not 
split  to  the  middle,  purplish  green,  the  lobes  triangular, 
subacute  and  glabrous;  corolla-tul>e  obconi calculated 
above  the  calyx,  the  limb  concave  al>out  i-iin.  across, 
with  broadly  obovatc,  subtruncatc,  slightly  emarginate 
and  at  the  same  time  frequently  undulate-subcrenu- 
late  lobes.  Cent.  China.  Intro.  1905.  B.M.85S6. 
G.C.  III.  37:390;  40:209.  R.H.S.  39:161.— The  calyx 
is  banded  or  eostatc  with  white  farina. 

177.  brevifdlia,  Forr.  Glabrous  and  not  farinose:  lvs. 
paper-like,  very  broadly  ovate-elliptic,  serrate,  atten- 
uate into  short  winged  petiole:  scape  slender,  4-8  in. 
high  and  much  exceeding  the  lvs.,  bearing  a  4-12-fld. 
unilateral  somewhat  drooping  umbel:  bracts  Bmall, 
broad-lanceolate,  acute:  fls.  faintly  fragrant,  pedicellate, 
deep  blue;  calyx  purplish  green,  with  'broau-lanceolate 
acute  lobes;  corolla  uroad-funnelform,  the  tube  equal- 
ing or  exceeding  the  calyx,  the  limb  to  nearly  Yim.. 
across,  lobes  short  and  broad  and  emarginate.  S.  E. 
Thibet,  altitude  14,500-10,000  ft.  G.C.  III.  57:207. 

AA.  Calyx  cut  to  the  middle  or  beyond. 

n.  Lobes  of  calyx  acute. 

178.  bazirica,  Duthie.  Lvs.  olwvate  or  spatulate, 
denticulate,  membranaceous,  densely  white-farinose 
below,  acute  or  obtuse,  gradually  narrowed  to  a  short 
winged  petiole  which  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
the  blade:  sca|x-  only  slightly  exceeding  the  lvs.,  about 
4  in.  high  bearing  1  to  many  fls.,  which  are  umM- 
late:  bracts  linear,  somewhat  recurved:  fls.  purple; 
calyx  narrowly  campanulate,  split  to  the  middle,  with 
lanceolate,  acute,  cdiate  lobes;  corolla-tube  cylindri- 
cal, pale  yellow,  the  limb  about  l^in.  across,  with 
broadly  or  narrowly  olnordate  emarginate  lobes:  caps, 
included  in  the  calyx.  W.  Himalaya. 

179.  membranifdtia,  Franch.  (P.  longituba,  Forr.). 
Lvs.  very  thm-mcmbranaceous  almost  diaphanous, 
cuneate-ovate  from  an  entire  base,  unequally  dentatc- 
crenatc,  very  glabrous,  yellow-farinose  below:  scape 
scarcely  equaling  the  lvs.,  bearing  4-9  fls.:  bracts  short, 
linear,  these  as  well  as  the  pedicels  yellow-farinose:  fls. 
violet;  calyx  yellow-farinose,  split  to  the  middle,  tubu- 
lar-campanulate.  with  lanceolate,  acute  lobes;  corolla 
cylindrical,  slender,  gradually  broadened  to  a  concave 
limb  which  is  %-\  in.  across,  with  obcordab\  emargi- 
niLte  lolx«:  cat**,  ovate,  slightly  exceeding  the  calyx. 
S.W.China.  Intro.  1908.  R.  U.S.  39: 165. 

ub.  Lobe*  of  calyx  obtuse. 

180.  calliintha,  Franch.  Lvs.  with  petiole  2-  3  in. 
long,  oblong  or  obovate-oblong,  attenuate  into  short 
winged  petiole,  yellowish  farinose  beneath,  dentate- 
crenulate:  scape  alxiut  twice  longer  than  lvs.,  the  apex 
and  the  narrow-lanceolate  bracts  farinose,  the  umbel 
with  5-10  pedicelled  Hs.:  calyx  brown-purple  outside 
and  farinose  within,  narrow-campanulate,  very  deeply 
cut  and  with  linear-oblong  obtuse  lobes;  corolla  deep 
purple-violet,  the  tube  cylindrical  and  little  if  any 
exceeding  the  calyx,  the  limb  alxiut  1  in.  across  and 
cup-shaped,  the  loliea  obovatc  and  dentate.  Yunnan, 
China.  Intro.  1908. 
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XXI.  NlVAUBR. 

Lvs.  glabrous  or  nearly  so,  entire  or  nearly  so,  nar- 
rowed into  a  winged  petiole:  caps,  cylindrical:  Asia 
Minor  to  China  and  far  north;  N.  Amer. 

A.  Fls.  yellow. 

181.  sikkimensis,  Hook.  Glabrous  and  devoid  of 
farina,  the  calyx  excepted,  the  scape  reaching  2  ft.:  lvs. 
4-5  x  1-1 M  in.,  narrowly  obovatc-spatulate,  obtuse, 
wrinkled,  sharply  double-serrate,  subequally  narrowed 
to  the  petiole:  scape  elongated,  8-14  in.  high,  bearing  a 
many-fld.  umbel:  bracts  narrow,  subulate-acuminate 
from  a  broad  base:  fls.  slightly  drooping,  yellow;  calyx 
farinose,  5-ribbed,  tubular-campanulate,  not  split  to  the 
middle,  with  triangular  acute  frequently  recurved  lobes; 
corolla-tul>e  funnelforni-broadcried,  the  limb  concave, 
flattened  up  to  1  in.  across,  with  roundish  emarginate 
lobes:  caps,  subcylindrical,  exceeding  the  calyx. 
Himalayas;  reported  also  from  China,  but  the  oriental 
forms  may  l>e  distinct.  Two  of  them,  also  in  cult.,  are 
Nos.  182  and  1S3.  B.M.  4597.  Gt,  1876,  p.  321.  Gn. 
62,  pp.  82,  113;  65,  p.  93;  79,  p.  161.  J.H.  III.  49:571. 
G.  4:589.  G.M.  52:869.  J. F.  2:169.  R.H.S.  39:161. 
— P.  sikkimensis  is  a  fine  alpine  species  from  altitudes 
of  11,000  to  15,000  ft.  and  more,  covering  large  areas 
with  fragrant  light  yellow  bloom;  considered  to  lie 
easy  to  grow  along  water-courses  or  in  other  moist 
places,  but  requiring  shade. 

182.  pseudosikkimensis,  Forr.  Differs  from  P.  sik- 
kimensis in  having  shorter  lvs.  and  larger  fls.:  plant 
12-18  in.  high,  with  bright  canary-yellow  fragrant  fls. 
Crevices  and  ledges  of  limestone  cliffs,  Lichiang  Range, 
Yunnan,  11,000-12,000  ft.  altitude.  Intro.  1908.  R.H.S. 
39:161. 

183.  microdonta,  IVtitm.  Very  like  P.  sikkimensis, 
but  distinguished  by  the  suborbicular-ovate  glabresccnt 
lvs.  with  a  petiole  as  long  as  the  blade,  irregularly 
toothed:  corolla  at  least  twice  as  large  as  calyx,  deep 
yellow  and  attractively  veined.  W.  China.  Intro.  1912. 

184.  orbicularis,  Hemsl.  Similar  in  foliage  to  P. 
Cockbumiana  and  P.  tangutica.  but  very  different  in 
fls.;  most  nearly  allied  to  P.  sikkimensis  and  P.  Stu- 
arlii,  from  which  it  differs  in  having  nearly  entire  lvs., 
tube  of  corolla,  which  scarcely  exceeds  calyx,  con- 
stricted near  the  top  and  Mow  the  middle  at  the  inser- 
tion of  the  very  short  stamens,  and  in  the  limb  of  tile 
corolla  which  is  flat  and  with  entire  lobes.  Lvs.  some- 
what coriaceous,  oblong-lanceolate,  2-6  in.  long,  obtuse, 
longitudinally  recurvi-d,  minutely  dentate:  scape  about 
1  ft.  high,  yellowish  or  whitish  farinose,  bearing  an 
umbel  of  5-7  yellow  fragrant  pedicellate  fls.:  calyx 
thick,  campanulate,  scarcely  1 2in.  long,  the  lobes  ovate 
and  obtuse  and  equaling  the  tul>e;  corolla  scarcely 
exceeding  calyx-tube,  the  limb  orbicular  and  about  1 
in.  diam..  the  lobes  orbicular.  W.  China.  Intro.  1906. 
B.M.  8135.  G.C.  111.39:403. 

185.  Stuartii,  Wall.  An  exceedingly  variable  Himal- 
ayan specie's  with  drooping  yellow  fls.  in  a  terminal 
umbel:  radical  lvs.  5-10,  narrowly  oblanceolate,  acute, 
sharft-scrratc  or  sometimes  entire,  yellow,  mealy 
beneath:  scape  12-18  in.  tall,  bearing  a  mealy-covered 
infl.:  fls.  light  yellow,  with  tube  twice  the  length  of  the 
usually  acute-lohed  calyx,  the  lobes  orbicular  and  emar- 
ginate or  sometimes  orbicular  and  entire.  B.M.  4350. 
G.C.  II.  19:821;  25:528.  Gn.  29,  p.  382.— Fls.  1  in.  or 
more  long. 

186.  elongate,  Watt.  Glabrous:  lvs.  about  4  in.  long, 
membranaceous,  obovate,  obtuse,  crenulate,  farinose  or 
not  so  below,  gradually  narrowed  to  a  short,  winged 
petiole:  scape  almost  twice  as  long  as  the  lvs.,  8-10  in. 
high,  farinose  above,  tearing  a  somewhat  congested 
umM  of  5-8  fls.:  bracts  triangular,  acute:  fls.  golden 
yellow;  calyx  farinose,  tubular,  split  to  the  middle,  with 
lanceolate  acute  lobes;  corolla-tube  funnelform-broad- 
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encd,  the  limb  concave,  1  in.  across,  with  ovnte,  trun- 
cate, emarginate  and  crenulate  lobes.  Sikkim- 
Himalaya. 

187.  szechuanica,  Pax.  Glabrous  and  not  farinose: 
lva.  2-3  in.  long,  thin-mem branaceo us,  oblong  or  ovate- 
oblong  Bubcrose-dentieulatc,  acute,  narrowed  to 
winged  petiole:  scape  8  in.  or  more  high,  stout,  bearing 
an  umbel  of  6-10  yellow  fls.:  bracts  triangular,  acumi- 
nate: fls.  nodding;  calyx  green,  5-ribbed,  about  '-^in. 
long,  tubular,  incised  about  one-third  of  the  way,  the 
lobes  ovate  and  subacute;  corolla  cylindrical,  the  limb 
nearly  Hin.  across,  the  ovate  lobes  re  flexed.  Szechuan, 
China. 

aa.  Fls.  purple  or  violet,  rarely  while. 
».  Corolla-lobe*  re  flexed. 

188.  Maximdwlczii,  Regel.  Glabrous,  not  farinose: 
Ivs.  distinctly  petiolate  or  almost  subsessile,  narrowly 
elliptical  or  elliptic-oblong,  acute,  densely  denticulate 
or  subentire,  base  entire,  petiole  winged,  equaling  the 
blade,  sheathing,  spreading  at  the  base,  whitish,  rarely 
almost  none:  scape  many  times  longer  than  the  lvs., 
8-16  in.  high,  glabrous,  not  farinose,  stout,  U'aring  a 
simple  numerous-fid .  umbel  or  superposed  umbels :  bracts 
long-acuminate  from  a  broad  base:  fls.  dark  purple; 
c&lyx  campanulate,  green,  5-ribbed,  cut  one-third  the 
length,  with  triangular,  very  acute,  somewhat  recurved 
lobes:  corolla-tube  slender,  cylindrical,  the  limb  flat- 
tened, H>n.  across,  with  reflexed  oblong  lobes,  neither 
return  nor  emarginate:  caps,  frequently  much  exceed- 
ing the  calyx.  N.  Cent.  China.  Intro.  1911.  B.M. 
8353.  G.C.  111.47:221;  53:267.  Gn.77,p.208.  R.H.S. 
39:152. 

189.  tangutica,  Pax.  Glabrous,  not  farinose:  lvs. 
almost  sessile,  2-3  in.  long,  oblong  or  ovate-oblong, 
acute,  narrowed  toward  the  iwsc,  very  entire  or  slightly 
denticulate,  the  very  broad,  white  midncrvc  produced 
beyond  the  blade:  scape  stout,  14-16  in.  high,  glabrous, 
bearing  superposed  umbels:  bracts  long-acuminate 
from  a  broad  base:  fls.  4-6  to  an  umbel,  soon  drooping, 
purple;  calyx  glaucescent,  tubular-campanulate,  cut 
one-third  its  length  with  triangular  acute  ciliolate  lobes; 
corolla-limb  J^in.  across,  with  narrow,  linear  lobes  N. 
China.  Intro.  1906.  B.M.  8043.  G.C.  III.  38:42.  , 

BB.  Corolla-lobes  not  reflexed. 

190.  nivalis,  Pall.  Glabrous,  farinose  or  not  so:  lvs. 
3-5  in.  long,  ovate-oblong  or  lanceolate,  obtuse  or  sub- 
acute, margin  often  recurved,  crenate-dentate  or  sub- 
entire,  gradually  narrowed  to  a  winged  petiole  which  is 
shorter  than  and  very  often  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  the  blade:  scape  robust,  3-10  in.  high,  exceeding 
the  lvs.,  bearing  a  many-fld.  umbel,  rarely  2  superposed: 
bracts  subulate-acuminate  from  a  broad  Dase:  fls.  erect, 


refuse  lobes:  caps,  frequently  twice  the  length  of  the 
calyx.  Caucasus  to  the  Himalayas  and  China,  north- 
ward to  the  Baikal  and  Dahuria.— A  variable  species, 
with  well-marked  geographical  forms.  The  white-fld. 
plant  in  cult,  as  P.  nivalis  is  a  form  of  P.  Ursula  (No. 

191.  purpurea,  Royle  (P.  nivalis  var.  purpurea, 
Regel.  P.  Stuartii  var.  purpurea,  Watt).  Lvs.  obovate- 
spatulate,  nearly  entire:  fls.  purple,! in  compact  umbels: 
caps,  often  twice  length  of  calyx.  Thibet,  etc.,  10,000- 
14,000  ft.,  on  exposed  hillsides,  but  seeking  the  shade  of 
overhanging  (Minks.  Gn.  31 :444;  62,  p.  131. — Correvon 
describes  it  as  a  stout,  strong-looking  plant  with  stiff 
upright  slightly  toothed  lvs.  (often  untoothed),  dark 
green  above  and  bright  white  generally  yellowish 
beneath,  long  and  narrow:  fls.  very  dark  purple,  numer- 
ous, drooping  because  of  the  length  of  the  pedicel, 
which,  with  the  st.,  is  covered  with  white  powder; 
"  ,  deeply  cut:  scape  8-12  in.  high. 


192.  turkestanica,  Regel  (P.  niMis  var.  farinoaa, 
Schrenk).  Smaller:  lvs.  2-3  in.  long,  and  about  1  in. 
wide,  elliptic-oblong,  crenate-dentate  or  dentate  or 
rarely  nearly  entire,  densely  farinose  beneath  and  on 
the  margins:  fls.  sometimes  in  superposed  umbels; 
pedicels  short;  calyx  and  corolla  purplish.  Turkestan. 

193.  sinopurpurea,  Balf.  (/'.  nivalis  var.  sinensis. 
Pax).  Said  to  he  "a  splendid  species,  enveloped  in 
golden  meal:"  robust:  lvs.  entire:  fls.  purple,  on  short 
pedicels,  often  in  superposed  umbels;  calyx  densely 
farinose  inside  and  on  margins  of  lobes.  W.  China. 

194.  Purdomii,  Vcitch.  White-farinose:  Ivs.  lanceo- 
late or  oblanceolate,  3-5  in.  long  and  J^in.  or  less 
broad,  tapering  to  the  winged  or  wingless  petiole: 
scape  about  6-7  in.  high,-  bearing  a  3- 12-nd.  pendulous 
umbel  of  nearly  sessile  lilac-mauve  (or  bright  violet) 
fragrant  fls.  with  a  small  greenish  yellow  eye;  corolla- 
tube  almost  closed,  the  limb  about  1  in.  across:  caps, 
oblong,  exserted.  W.  Kansu,  China,  altitude  10,000- 
11,000  ft.  B.M.  8535.  G.C.  III.  53:200.  Gn.  77.  p. 
170.  G.  35:209.  G.M.  56:201.  R.H.S.  39: 164  — Cer- 
tificated by  Roy.  Hort.  Soc,  1913.  "Like  most  mem- 
bers of  the  Nivalis  group  of  primulas,  P.  Purdomii 
died  after  flowering.  It  is  a  plant  of  vigorous  growth 
and  robust  habit  which  prefers  a  loamy  soil"  (B.M.). 

195.  pulchella,  Franch.  Glabrous:  lvs.  2—4  in.  long, 
yellow-farinose  below,  narrowly  lanceolate,  acute  or 
obtuse,  revolute,  minutely  denticulate,  long-narrowed 
toward  the  Imse:  scape  8-12  in.  high,  stiff,  bearing  a 
many-fld.  umbel:  bracts  lanceolate  or  linear:  fls.  erect, 
violet;  calyx  golden  farinose  finally  bam,  spbt  below 
the  middle,  with  lanceolate  acute  not  at  all  rarely 
unequal  lobes;  corolla-lirnb  Jiin.  across,  with  shortly 
lobulatc,  sometimes  entire  lobes:  caps,  ovate,  obtuse, 
more  or  less  equaling  the  calyx.  S.  W.  China.  Intro. 
1908.  G.M.  56:962.  R.H.S.  39: 161. 

196.  pulchelloides,  War. I.  A  smaller  plant  than  P. 
pulchella,  with  fewer  and  smaller  fls.,  less  depth  of 
color  and  also  narrower  smaller  lvs.  China.  Intro. 
1911.  K  .II  S.  39:164. 

197.  CusickiAnt,  Gray.  Scapes  6  in.  or  less  tall,  each 
bearing  2-4  violet  or  white  fls.:  lvs.  oblong-spatulate  or 
narrow-oblong,  about  2  in.  long,  entire  or  very  nearly  so: 
involucre-bracts  2  or  3,  conspicuous,  unequal:  corolla- 
lobes  return,  the  tube  little  ii  any  exceeding  the  peen 
calyx-lolxw  which  arc  white  striate  between.  Early 
spring.  E.  Ore. — Offered  by  dealers  in  native  pUnta. 

198.  secundifldra,  Franch.    Glabrous:  lvs.  2-4  in. 


long,  papery,  golden  farinose  below  when  young,  fi- 
nally becoming  I  pare,  oblong  or  ovate-oblong,  finely  and 
evenly  serrulate,  acute,  narrowed  to  a  winged  petiole 
which  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  and  equaling  or 
shorter  than  the  blade:  scape  exceeding  the  lvs.,  8  in. 
or  more  high,  stout,  bearing  a  1-sided,  6-10-fld.  umbel: 
bracts  triangular,  acuminate:  pedicels  soon  nodding, 
secund:  fls.  bright  violet;  calyx  dark  purple,  marked 
with  5  white  tines,  ovate-campanulate,  split  to  the 
middle,  with  deltoid,  lanceolate,  acute  lobes;  corolla- 
tube  cylindrical,  the  limb  funnelfonn,  %in.  across,  with 
broadly  obovate  scarcely  emarginate  lobes.  S.  W. 
China.  Intro.  1908.  G.C.  III.  55:357.  Gn.  78,  p.  284. 
R.H.S.  39:160. 

XXII.  Machocahpjs. 

Lvs.  glabrous  or  nearly  so,  contracted  into  a  petiole 
and  cuneate  or  rounded  at  base,  toward  the  apex 
usually  toothed:  caps,  cylindrical  or  ovoid:  China, 
Japan,  N.  Amer. 

199.  Fsuriei,  Franch.  Lvs.  distinctly  petioled,  sul- 
fur-farinose below,  %-2  in.  long,  membranaceous, 
ovate  or  oblong-ovate,  obtuse,  crenulate-dentatc  or 
almost  subentire,  gradually  narrowed  to  a  wingless  or 
narrowly  winged  petiole:  scape  more  or  less  excecdii 
the  lvs.,  2-1  in.  high,  Waring  a  several-  to 
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umbel:  bracts  linear-subulate :  fls.  rose;  calyx  narrowly 
campanulate,  split  nearly  to  the  middle,  with  lanceolate 
acute  lobes;  corolla-tube  cylindrical,  the  limb  flat,  and 
about  l4in.  across,  with  triangular-obeordate,  deeply 
emarginatc  lobes,  the  lobules  divaricate:  cape,  cylin- 
drical, much  exceeding  the  calyx.  Japan. 

200.  suffrutescens,  Gray.  Rhizomatous,  part  above 
ground  branched  and  woody:  plant  not  farinose,  gla- 
brous: Ivs.  al>out  1  in.  long  including  the  petiole, 
cuncatc-spatulate,  obtuse,  leathery,  top  5-7-toothed, 
long-narrowed  toward  the  base  to  a  winged  petiole 
which  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  blade:  scape 
4-5  in.  high,  liearing  a  many-fid.  uinlxd:  bracts  lanceo- 
late, acuminate:  fls.  reddish  purple;  calyx  campanulate, 
split  almost  to  the  middle,  glandular-puberulent,  with 
lanceolate,  acute  lobes;  corolla-tube  pale,  gradually 
broadened  toward  the  throat,  the  limb  Vs-J«in.  across, 
with  obcordate,  omargiuate  IoIks.  Calif.;  alpine. 
R.H.S.  39:181.  L.  H.  B. 

PRfWGLEA  (personal  name).  Crucifcrz:  Perennial 
herb  with  a  long  stout  rhizome  and  forming  a  head  of 
Ivs.,  in  which  it  resembles  Braturica  oi tract  a:  scape  thick, 
simple,  with  a  strict  fr.-bcaring  raceme:  fr.  a  1-celled 
silique.  One  species  from  Kerguelen  I^and.  P. 
antutcorbutica.  Hook.  f.  Kehguelen's  Land  Cab- 
bage. Lvs.  broadly  obovatc-spatulatc,  3-6  in.  long: 
peduncle  arising  from  the  rhizome,  beneath  the  foliage, 
2-3  ft.  long,  leafy,  bearing  a  dense  raceme  6-12  in. 
long:  sepals  oblong;  petals  none:  fr.  shortly  oblong  or 
oblong-lanceolate.  R.H.  1913,  p.  14.  Intro,  into  botanic 
gardens  abroad.  Valuable  as  a  remedy  for  scurvy. 

PRlltOS:  IUi. 

PRINSEPIA  (after  Macairc-Prinscp,  botanist  at 
Geneva,  Switzerland).  Including  Plagiotptrmum. 
Rosacea,  subfamily  Primes1.  Woody  plants,  chiefly 
grown  for  their  earfy-appcaring  flowers  and  bright  green 
dense  foliage. 

Deciduous  shrubs:  branches  with  axillary  spines: 
pith  lamellate:  lvs.  alternate,  petiolcd,  entire  or  ser- 
rulate; stipules  small,  lanceolate:  fls.  1-4  in  the  axih  of 
last  year's  branches  or  in  axillary  racemes;  calyx  with 
cup-shaped  tube  and  broad  and  short  lol>es  imbricate 
in  bud;  petals  5,  spreading,  suborbicular,  clawed; 
stamens  10  or  many,  with  short  filaments;  ovary  supe- 
rior, 1-celled,  the  style  inserted  near  the  bam,  with 
capitate  stigma:  ovules  2:  fr.  a  drupe  with  a  i 


»  oDjMtiu,  u>uira  *».  ii.  a  u 

slightly  fissured  stone.— Three  species  on  the 
layas  and  in  N.  E.  Asia  to  N.  W.  China.  The  edible  fre. 
are  gathered  in  their  native  countries. 

The  two  prinsepias  in  cultivation  are  low  spiny 
slender-branched  shrulw  with  narrow  bright  green  foli- 
age and  white  or  yellow  flowers  appearing  with  the 
leaves  in  early  spring  along  the  brancb.es  of  the  previous 
year  and  followed  by  purple  or  black  cherry-like  drupes 
which,  however,  so  far  have  been  produced  only  spa- 
ringly in  cultivation;  possibly  the  flowers,  though  appar- 
ently perfect,  are  functionally  dioecious  or  they  need 
insects  for  fertilization,  which  are  wanting  at  the  very 
early  flowering  time  of  this  shrub.  The  shrubs  have 
proved  perfectly  hardy  at  the  Arnold  Arljoretum,  only 
the  flowers  suffer  sometimes  during  cold  weather;  they 
are  among  the  earliest  shrubs  to  burst  into  leaf  and  are 
conspicuous  by  their  bright  green  foliage  when  most 
other  shrubs  are  still  bare.  They  seem  to  grow  best  in 
a  sunny  and  open  position  and  in  well-drained  soil. 
Propagation  is  by  seeds  sown  after  maturity  or  strati- 
fied and  Bown  in  spring  or  by  greenwood  cuttings  under 
glass;  also  by  layers. 

sinensis,  Oliver  {Plagiospirmum  rinenae,  Oliver). 
Fig.  3192.  Shrub,  to  6  ft.  or  taller  nearly  glabrous: 
younger  branches  light  gray,  older  brown,  with  short 
axillary  spines  about  ^jin.  long:  lvs.  slender-pctioled, 
ovate-lantreolate  to  lanceolate,  long-acuminate,  cuneate 


(XM) 


at  the  base,  sometimes  broadly  so,  entire  or  sometimes 
sparingly  serrulate,  finely  abate,  otherwise  glabrous, 
bright  green  atwve,  paler  beneath,  2-3  in.  long:  fls.  1-4, 
on  pedicels  about  J^in.  long,  bright  yellow,  H-fiin. 
across;  sepals  triangular  ovate;  stamens  10:  fr.  subglo- 
bose  or  ovoid,  M-?.»in.  across,  purple,  juicy;  stone 
ovoid,  compressed,  rugose. 
April,  May.  N.  E.  Asia.  M. 
D.  1903:1.  I  T.  5:182.  H.I. 
10: 1520.  R.H.  1907,  pp.  418, 
419. — Besides  being  an  orna- 
mental shrub  this  species 
may  lie  worth  while  growing 
for  its  cherry-like  edible  frs. 
which  have  a  pleasant  acid 
taste. 

unifldra,  Batalin.  Shrub, 
to  4  ft  with  slender  spread- 
ing light  grav  branches: 
spines  alwut  }{'m.  long:  lvs. 
short-pet  ioled,  linear-oblong 
to  narrow-oblong,  acutish  or 
obtuse  at  the  apex,  cuneate 
at  the  base,  entire  or  remotely 
serrulate,  dark  green  above, 
paler  beneath,  glabrous,  1-2 
in.  long:  fls.  1-3,  on  pedicels 
alwut  \i'm.  long,  white,  lj- 
J^in.  across;  stamens  10:  fr. 
about  Jain,  across,  black, 
with  bloom ;  stone  ovoid,  com- 
pressed, rugose,  about  Hi  in. 
long.  April,  May.  N.  \V. 
China.— This  and  t  he  preced- 
ing species  are  closely  related 
and  form  a  distinct  subgenus 
chiefly  characterized  by  fas- 
cicled fls.  with  only  10  stamens,  while  P.  utilis  has  the 
fls.  in  axillary  racemes  and  many  stamens. 

P.  ittitim,  Itoyle.  Shrub,  to  5  ft.:  apinee  1-1 M  in.  Ipox,  usually 
leafy:  lvs.  elliptic  to  oblonc-lanceolatc,  acuminate,  entire  or  nerru- 
lale,  1  ^-4  in.  long:  fta.  pedicelled.  in  axillary  racetnrs,  white, 
about  Hin.  across: 7r.  purple,  in.  across,  edible.  Himalayas. 

—Apparently  not  in  euit_  in  this  country  and  probably  uo\  hardy 
north  of  Washington.  D.  C.  ALFRED  RjJHDEK. 

PRI6NIUM  (Greek  sate,  referring  to  the  leaves, 
which  have  serrate  edges).  Juncncrx.  Tender  aquatics 
growing  in  great  masses  in  running  water. 

Stem  erect,  woody,  from  a  repent  rhizome:  perianth 
rigid,  cleft  to  the  base,  segms.  ovate,  subequal;  sta- 
mens 6;  ovary  sessile,  globose,  3-celled;  ovules  usually 
few,  often  2  in  a  cell:  caps,  rigid,  3-valved;  seeds  usually 
only  1  to  a  cell.— One  species  in  S.  Afr.  This  is  one  of 
the"  few  plants  of  the  rush  family  having  the  Ivs. 
crowded  at  the  top  of  an  erect  woody  st.  5-6  ft.  high. 
This  plant  may  lie  grown  in  a  pot  placed  in  a  pan  of 
water,  and,  if  desired,  may  be  planted  out  for  the  sum- 
mer in  a  wet  position.  Prop,  by  division. 

Palmita,  E.  Mev.  St.  stout,  often  forked,  2-4  in. 
in  thickness,  reaching  a  length  of  5-6  ft.:  lvs.  linear, 
rigid,  glabrous,  3-4  ft.  long,  in  a  dense  rosette  at  r 
mit  of  St.:  infl.  a  large,  dense,  terminal  panicle  or 
peduncle;  perianth  and  bracts  Hin-  long.  B.M. 
G.W.  11,  p.  390.  F.  Tract  HcBBARD.f 

PRITCHARDIA  (W.  T.  Pritthard.  British  consul  at 
Fiji  in  1860).  Palm&crsr,  tribe  Coryphejp.  Spineless  fan 
palms  from  islands  of  the  South  Pacific;  also  in  Cuba  if 
Colpothrinax  is  included. 

Trunk  usually  ringed,  crowned  at  the  summit  by  a 
large  cluster  of  spreading  plicate-flabellifonn  lys.: 
spadix  at  first  erect,  ultimately  drooping  at  the  fruiting 
stage:  fls.  hermaphrodite,  small,  green;  ovary  3-cor- 
nered  or  3-lobed,  narrowed  into  a  strong  style;  corolla 
with  persistent  tulie  and  deciduous  segms. ;  embryo  sul>- 

basilar. — About  u  or  18  .«|x-cies;  by  some,  Washing- 
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tenia  is  included  in  this  genus.  The  genus  was  mono- 
graphed by  Beccari  in  Malettia,  vol.  3  (1890).  A  good 
horticultural  account  is  that  of  Wm.  Watson  in  G.C. 
III.  13:332  (1893).  True  nritchardias,  according  to 
Watson,  differ  from  all  other  fan-lvd.  palms  in  the 
form  of  the  blade,  which  is  cuneate  in  outline;  the  Ivs. 

are  also  exceptionally 


Wendl.,  u 


soft  and  pliant.  The. 
best  of  the  genus,  prol>- 
nbly,  is  P.  pacifica, 
which  is  remarkable  for 
its  fibrous  fluffy  lf.- 
g  talks. 

J  a.  Ovary  1,  3-angled  or 


S-lobcd, 
into  style. 
B.  Fr.  black-purple,  glo- 
Ixmr,  6  lines  thick. 
pacifica,  Seem  &. 
Wcndl.  Fig.  3193 
(adapted  from  Martius) . 
Trunk  attaining  30  ft. 
high,  10-12  in.  thick, 
straight,  smooth:  Ivs. 
4 1<2  ft.  long,  3} 4  ft.  wide, 
densely  covered  when 
young  with  whitish 
brown  tomentum,  finally 
glabrous  and  of  a  fine 
rich  green;  segms.  about 
90;  petiole  3,4  ft.  long. 
Samoa,  Fiji  Isls.  I.  H. 
21:161.  F.S.  22:2262. 

bo.  Fr.  yellow  or  red, 

9  lines  thick. 
Gaudichaudu,  Wcndl. 
(P.  macrocArpa.  Had.),  Trunk  20  ft.  high,  1  ft.  thick, 
usually  much  lower  in  cult.:  Ivs.  roundish,  3-4  ft. 
long,  covered  beneath  with  pale  brown  matted  wool, 
slit  for  about  1  ft.  into  about  60  segms.;  petioles  2-3 
ft.  long,  without  spines:  calyx  glabrous  ana  not  promi- 

yellowish  red. 


nentlv  striate:  fr.  ovoid,  ?4in 
Hawaiian  Isls.  1.11.  26:352. 

BBB.  Fr,  greenish,  globose,  15-20  lines  thick. 

Martii,  Wendl.  Trunk  generally  not  exceeding 
5-0  ft.,  but  recorded  to  12  ft.,  as  thick  as  in  P.  (laudi- 
chaxulii:  Ivs.  glabrous  and  glaucous  below,  not  woolly; 
segms.  about  40,  not  as  deep;  petioles  longer:  calyx 
densely  striate:  fr.  glottosc,  I  \-*-\%  in.  diam.,  greenish. 
Hawaiian  Isls.-Cult.  in  S.  Calif. 


aa.  Ovary  of  distinct  carpels.  (Colpothrinax.) 

Wrightii,  Hecc.  (Colpothrinax  Wrightii,  Wendl.). 
Barilel  or  Bottle  I'alm.  Palma  Bakkiuona.  Fig. 
3194;  also  Fig.  2725,  p.  2437.  Formerly  retained  in 
Colpothrinax,  as  the  only  species,  but  recently  (1907) 
transferred  to  Pritchardia  by  Beccari:  st.  single,  rising 
for  3-0  ft.  or  more,  at  first,  cylindrical  but  gnuluully 
increasing  in  thickness  in  a  bottle-like  or  ilask-like 
form,  the  trunk  slender  and  ascending  beyond  this 
part  till  the  whole  reaches  30-40  ft.:  Ivs.  circular  in 
outline,  more  than  5  ft.  across,  suborbicular,  flalicllaU^ 
radiate,  regularly  divided  into  alx>ut  HO  segms.  alwut 
4}4  ft.  long;  segms.  rigid,  slightly  leathery,  pale  green, 
very  glabrous  and  shining:  sptidix  simplv  duplicate- 
branched;  spathes  2,  slmlitly  feathery,  red-brown:  lis. 
sessile:  fr.  gloliosc,  1 -celled.  Sandy  savannas  in  1'inar 
del  Rio,  Cuba. — A  very  striking  palm  is  indicated  in 
Fig.  319-1,  which  is  drawn  from  photo-illustration  in 
Pomona  College  Journ.  Kc.  Bot.,  vol.  3. 

/*.  hnrruhui'.  Hurt.,  wa*  intrn.  in  lS!tl  by  linden,  I>ut 
uttkmmu  to  butam^lai. — P.  fitamf.nXdmi,  llnrt.,  ia  |trt-*unuilkly  m 
rntahtffur  error  i,tr  P.  fdifi-ra. — P.  fitif,m,  land.,  i*  Wa*hinKt"ni* 
filifrra. — P.  grdndit,  null,  ia  Liruala  Krandw. — P.  fvnrufi)rvM), 
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by  ita  dark  brnwnuh  Rnldcn  nctioira  and 
Pomotu   lal— /».   rof.ii.fa.  Hurt.,  luted 
"  dearription.—  P.  Thirttmu,  l>rudr.  la 
ler  H. -stalks  like  fishum-roda  bourtuc  » 
Neither  of  the  last  two  i»  in  cult,  in  Amer. 

L.  H.  B  r 

P..  Mock:  r 


by  it. 


Afartynia, 


PROCHNYANTHES  (Greek,  ku.iling  and  floirer; 
referring  to  the  sudden  liond  in  the  flower  which  is 
likened  to  a  knee).  Amaryllidacea- .  Interesting  tuber- 
Is-aring  plants,  probably  suitable  for  cult,  in  pots  and 
also  planted  out:  closely  related  to  Polianthes  and 
Bravoa,  differing  chiefly  in  the  shape  of  the  flowers. 

Sts.  slender,  from  oblong  tubers  which  crown  short 
thick  rootstock:  Ivs.  mostly  basal:  in  11  a  lax  spike  or 
raceme:  fls.  always  in  pairs,  tubular  below,  abruptly 
bent  at  the  middle,  bell-shaped  alxive;  stamens  6, 
included:  fr.  3-eelled,  many-seeded. — A  genus,  dis- 
covered by  E.  Palmer  in  1896,  of  which  two  species 
have  been  described.  Native  of  W.  Mex. 

viridescens,  Wats.  Ste.  4-6  ft.  high:  Ivs.  mostly 
basal,  numerous,  1-2  ft.  long,  2-3  in.  broad,  erect:  fls. 
5-30  pairs,  brownish;  pedicels  nearly  wanting  to  1  H.'n- 
long.  At  first  supposed  to  be  a  Very  rare  species, 
known  only  from  near  Guadalajara.  \fex.,  but  found 
by  the  writer  to  Is?  very  common  in  the  mountains  of 
the  states  of  Jalisco. 
Durango,  and  Zacatecas. 
Not  yet  in  the  trade, 
but  it  is  a  plant  that 
deserves  to  Is?  intro. 

P.  HuUiAmi.  Baker.  Hardly 
diftVra  from  the  above  but 
dearribrd  u  having  lancer  flu., 
which  are  newite  iuatt-ad  of 
having  »  Ions  pedierl:  Oil 
brownish  green.  Thr  tin.  nr. 
nut  jointrd  at  thr  nedireJ  aji 
Baker  aaya.  B.M.  7427.— P. 
nnlxflMtx,  mentioned  under 
B.M.  7427,  u  a  mere  alip  of 
the  pen  for  P.  viridrscrr*: 

J.  N.  Rose. 

PROMENA A  (named 
presumably  after  the 
prophetess  of  Dodona). 
Orchidactx .  A  group  of 
small  herbs  with  the 
habit  of  odontoglossum 
but  having  leaves  of 
paler  green. 

Leaves  conduplicate  in 
the  bud :  pseudobullm 
evident:  infl.  originating 
above  the  annual  leafy 
axis.  1-2-fld.;  sepals  and 
petals  suls'tiual,  spread- 
ing, the  lateral  sepals 
forming  a  mentum  with 
base  of  the  column: 
labcllum  movably  joined 
to  the  base  of  the  col- 
umn.— AI)out  10  species 
in  Brazil.  It  is  one  of 
the  many  genera 
formerly  united  with 
Zygo|M'talum.  For  cult.. 
Bee  ZygoptUilum. 

xanthinu,  Lindl. 
(Zygopitalum  Hint  hi- 
num,  Reichb.  I'.ntrina, 
Uonn).  A  little  orchid 
with  small  ovate  pscudo- 
bullKtand  lanceolate  Ivs. 
2-3  in.  long:  lis.  |>ale 
lemon -yellow;  lal)ellum 


3194.  Pritctuudui  (or  Colpothri- 
nax i  Wnchtii,  from  Cuba.  Swell- 
ing; U  usually  higher  on  trunk. 
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3-lobed,  with  crimson  spots  in  the  throat;  column 
streaked  with  red.  June.  Brazil.  G.W.  14,  p.  521. 

graminca,  Li  mil.  Lvh.  alwut  6  in.  lone,  lanceolate, 
faintly  striate,  joint**]  to  the  cquitant  bases:  scapes 
3-5,  clustered;  fls.  dirty  yellow,  spotted  with  brown; 
sepals  and  petals  oblong-lanceolate:  labellum  oval, 
crisp  and  toothed  on  the  margin,  shaded  with  rose  and 
blotched  with  crimson-brown.  Spring.  Brazil.  B.M. 
5046.  G.C.  II.  23:630.— <)n  account  of  the  absence  of 
pscudobulbs  this  species  is  now  generally  placed  in  the 
genus  KerTcreteinia. 

stapelioldes,  Lindl.  Pseudobulbs  4-angled,  1-2-lvd. : 
Ivs.  lanceolate,  pale  glaucous,  reticulate:  peduncle  2-fld. : 
fls.  green  outside,  yellowish  inside,  speckled  and  banded 
purple.  Brazil.  B.R.  25: 17  (as  Maxillaria). 

P.  mierfrptrra,  Reichb.  f.  Fla.  1  ^  in.  broad;  sepal*  and  petsla 
lanceolate,  acute,  light  green;  lip  3-lobed.  basal  half  white  with 
narrow  purple  ban,  front  lobe  green:  column  pale  green.  Branl. 
— /'.  Ratliuanii.  Lindl.  Kla.  pale  yellow,  the  lip  with  purple  i 
sepals  and  petals  very  arute;  lip  with  lateral  lobes  ovate,  i 
the  front  lobe  oblong,  apieulate.  BraaiL  G.  12:237;  17:103. 

IIeinkich  IIasselbhing. 

GEORGE  V.  NaSH.T 
PROPAGATION:  Cutting:  Grafting,  Laym.  .Vursrrv.  Sctdt.and 
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long:  spikes  globose  to  cylindrical,  1^-2  in.  long:  pod 
twisted,  nearly  sessile,  1-2  in.  long.  Texas,  Calif.,  Mex. 
— The  |wds  are  used  as  food  by  Mexicans  and  Indians. 

P.  ttrombtdifm,  Benth.  (Acacia  atrombulifera,  Willd. ).  is  • 
shrub  &  K  ft.  high,  with  sab-gray  bark,  very  abort  spine*.  IB  •.! 
the  pinna  4-0- paired,  linear,  and  the  pod  yellowiah,  about  2  in. 
long,  and  spirally  twwtcd.   Peru.      p  TRACT  HuBUAJlD.f 

PROSTANTHfeRA  (Greek,  to  add  lo,  and  anltier; 
referring  to  the  connectives  of  the  anthers  l>eing  spurred 
or  crested  beneath).  Labial*.  Shrubs  or  subshrubs 
with  resinous  glands,  and  commonly  strong-scented. 

False  whorls  2-fld.,  axillary  or  borne  in  a  terminal 
raceme;  fls.  often  white  or  red;  calyx  campanulate. 
limb  2-lipped;  corolla-tube  short,  dilated  into  a  broad 
campanulate  throat;  limb  2-lipped;  stamens  4,  in 
pairs;  anthers  2-crlled,  connective  dorsally  slightly 
prominent,  often  spurred  or  appendaged:  nutlets obovoid 
and  netted  wrinkly. — About  40  species  from  Austral. 
Prop,  by  cuttings  of  young  shoots. 

nfvea,  A.  Cunn.  A  lx*autiful  shrub,  3-6  ft.  high,  gla- 
brous except  the  corolla  or  with  a  few  appressea  hairs: 
st.  and  branches  slender,  twiggy,  upper  ones  4-angled: 
lvs.  \*t~\  Hf  in.  long,  oblong-lanceolate  or  linear,  entire, 
pale  green;  margins  involute,  especially  on  older  lvs.: 


PROSdPIS  (Greek,  but  the  meaning  is  obscure). 
Legwninbsx.  Tender  trees  and  shrubs,  including  the 
mesquit  and  the  screw  I  wan,  two  forage  plants  of  con- 
siderable value  in  the  arid  regions  of  southern  California 
and  the  Southwest. 

Stems  with  or  without  spines,  the  spines 
axillary,  solitary  or  in  pairs  or  only  the 
stipules  spinescent :  lvs.  bipinnate,  1  or  2  pairs 
of  pinna>;  lfts.  usually  numerous,  small,  entire: 
fls.  small,  greenish,  in  cylindrical  or  glol>ose 
axillary  spikes:  pods  linear,  coriaceous  and 
indehiscent. — About  25  species,  tropical  and 
subtropical  regions  of  the  world. 

The  roesquits  are  thorny  shrubs  which 
ordinarily  grow  only  a  few  feet  high  in  the 
desert,  but  under  favorable  circumstances 
make  trees  60  feet  high.  The)1  are  also  called  V 
algaroba  and  cashaw.  The  sweetish  pods  are 
eaten  chiefly  by  cattle.  Seeds  and  plants  are 
offered  in  southern  California. 

a.  Plant  spiny:  pod  straight  or  sickle-shaped. 

jnlifldra,  DC.,  and  allies.  Mesquit,  or 
MErvQCrrs.  Several  forms  have  been  confused 
under  this  name.  P.  jidifiitra,  IX'.,  is  a  strict  ly  W.  Indian 
species,  with  many  pairs  of  lfts.  very  close  together, 
K-^xtV-J^in-  rather  thin  in  texture  and  elliptic  to 
oblong,  apex  and  base  blunt  and  rounded.  P.  diileis, 
Kunth,  is  a  Mexican  species  somewhat  similar  to  the 
preceding  but  with  the  lfts.  slight  ly  more  distant  alt  hough 
still  crowded,  14-14  x  A  in.,  linear  to  linear-oblong,  apex 
tending  to  be  acutish  and  mucronulatc,  the  texture  more 
coriaceous.  P.  glandtddsa,  Torr.,  is  the  common  species 
throughout  Texas,  New  Mex.,  and  S.  Calif.,  also  occur- 
ring in  Mex.  •  it  has  more  remote  pairs  of  lfts.  often  dis- 
tantly so,  54-2  x  H-Ain.,  which,  when  mature,  are 
longer  than  in  P.  jtdiflora,  rigid  and  linear,  those  of  the 
young  shoots  frequently  elliptical  to  spatulate  and  up  to 
Viin.  or  even  more  broad,  base  slightly  narrowed,  apex 
mucronulatc  and  usually  acutish  although  also  bluntish. 
P.  vdittina,  Wooton,  is  a  southwestern  s|>ccies  which 
looks  much  like  P.  duicis,  but  the  youngor  shoots,  lvs., 
and  If.-rachis  velutinous-pubescent;  lfts.  A — H  X  A — 
Mi  in.  oblong,  apex  rounded,  base  rounded.  Aria,  and 
r-  Calif. 

AA.  PlatU  Ujix  spiny:  pod  apirally  tu-ixted,  - 
puWscens,  Benth.  (.StrombocArpa  pubtucvns,  Gray). 
Screw  Bean.  Torniixo.  Shrub  or  small  tree,  merely 
on  petioles:  lfts.  5-8  pairs,  oblong,  \$-\im. 


fls.  snow-white  or  tinged  with  blue;  pedicels  short; 
calyx  about  J^in.  long,  green:  corolla  H-Jiin.  across. 
Rocky  hiUs,  New  S.  Wales  ana  Victoria.  B.M.  5658.- 
Can  be  safely  grown  only  where  the  lemon  is  hardy.  It 
is  a  showy  species  when  well  grown. 

Other  aperies  which  have  been  intro.  and  sometimes  cult,  abroad 
are:  /'.  denticulAta.  It.  Br.  Robust  ahrub:  lvs.  aesailr  or  nearly  to, 
broadly  lanceolate  to  narrow-linear,  with  rigid  bristle*  on  the  mar- 
gins: ft*,  in  distant  paint  forming  interrupted  terminal  racemes, 
lilac  to  purple.  B.M.  71134. — putfhfUa,  f>kan.  Subshrub  about 
1  1  _■  ft.  high,  slender:  Iva.  subacssilc,  linear  to  linear-lanceolate:  fla. 
with  a  hlar  suhrotate  corolla,  the  tube  white  at  base,  doited  with 
dark  purple  at  the  throne  B.M.  K379. — rocundi/dita.  R.  Br. 
St i ruii,  3-7  ft.  high:  Ivb.  broadly  ovate,  orbicular  or  apatulate, 
entire  or  coarse  crenulate:  fla.  in  idiort  close  terminal  racemes, 
purple.  G.M.  58: 147.  Tracy  ffrjBBARD. f 

PR6TEA  (from  Proteus,  the  sea-god,  who  changed 
into  many  forms;  alluding  to  the  hallling  diversity  of 
the  aperies).  Prottacea-.  Tender  shrubs,  small  trees  or 
aeauleseent  |>ercnnial  plants,  which  arc  among  the  most 
attractive  and  characteristic  plants  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  a  region  whose  plant,  life  is  singular. 

leaves  alternate,  coriaceous,  entire:  fls.  in  many-fid. 
sessile  or  subscssile,  terminal  or  lateral,  usually  soli- 
tary heads,  inclosed  in  an  involucre  of  numerous 
imbricate  coriaceous  to  scabrous  and  various  colored 
bracts;  ovary  covered  with  long  hiiirs;  ovule  1:  nut 
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densely  bearded. — About  100  species,  mainly  from  S. 
Afr.  but  extending  into  Trop.  Afr.  Their  fl.-heads  un- 
said to  look  like  a  "glorified  artichoke.'-  Indeed  /'. 
cynaroides  (Fig.  3195)  is  named  from  this  very  resem- 
blance. (Cynaroides  means  cynara-like;  and  t'ynura  is 
the  artichoke.)  It  has  bright  pink  fl.-heads  which  last 
several  months.  The  structure  of  the  fl.-heads  is  the 
distinctive  feature  of  the  whole  family  of  the  Proteacea?. 
The  showy  parts  of  the  fl.-head  art;  the  bracts,  wliich 
are  often  rigid,  colored,  and  overlap  one  another 
like  the  scales  of  a  hard  cone  or  an  artichoke.  "When 
the  heads  of  P.  cynaroides  first  open,"  savs  Watson, 
"they  are  full  of  honey  and  are  known  to  the  Boers  as 
honey-pots."  This  honey  is  collected  and  made  into  a 
kind  of  sugar.  The  blooming  of  the  "honey-pots"  is  a 
great  occasion  for  picnics.  Watson  saw  large  bushes  of 
P.  speciosa  at  the  Cape,  which  he  declared  were  <piitc 
as  effective  as  big  specimen  rhododendrons,  "Fifty 
years  ago."  write*  Watson,  in  1891 ,  "there  were  alxmt  30 
species  of  Protea  included  among  popular  greenhouse 
plants  in  England;  now  one  may  safely  say  there  is  not 
one,  the  few  really  under  cultivation  being  only  in 
botanical  collections."  In  1881,  liookcr  wrote:  "That 
these  and  many  other  plants  requiring  like  treatment 
will  be  reintroduced,  and  will  be  the  wonders  of  the 
shows  for  many  successive  seasons,  is  as  certain  as  that 
they  were  once  the  glories  of  the  old  flue-heated  houses 
that  our  forefathers  called  stoves,  in  which  orchids 
quickly  perished,  and  Banksias  and  Proteas  throve 
magnificently."  Over  40  colored  plates  of  proteas  have 
been  published,  of  which  23  appeared  in  Andrews'  Bot. 
Ken.  between  1797  and  1811. 

The  interest  in  proteaceous  plants  is  growing  in 
southern  California.  Proteads  have  a  reputation  for 
being  difficult  to  cultivate  away  from  the  Cape,  but 
Hooker's  statement  seems  to  indicate  that  their  culture 
is  not  so  much  difficult  as  special.  Under  glass  they  are 
said  to  require  a  coolhouse  which  is  airy  and  sunny. 
"The  one  great  danger  to  cultivated  Proteads,"  says 
Watson,  "is  excessive  watering,  and  to  guard  against 
this  it  is  found  to  be  a  good  plan,  in  the  ease  of  delicate 
species,  to  place  the  pot  in  which  the  plant  is  growing 
inside  a  larger  one,  filling  up  the  Bpace  between  with  silver 
sand.  The  latter  is  always  kept  moist."  It  is  suggested 
by  one  grower  that  it  is  possibly  not  excessive  watering 
that  injures  them,  but  insufficient  drainage.  Many  of 
the  species  need  staking,  as  the  shoots  are  quick  to 
break  off  at  the  base  if  unsupported.  Proteas  ripen 
seeds  freely,  and  seeds  can  l»e  easily  procured  from  the 
Cape. 

cynaroides,  Linn.  Fig.  3195.  Bush,  up  to  6  ft.  high  or 
sometimes  acaulescent :  lvs.  petioled,  varying  7mm 
subrotundate  and  obtuse  to  elliptic  nnd  acute:  head 
sessile;  outer  involueral  bracts  ovate  to  ovate-lanceo- 
late, inner  lanceolate,  oblong,  acuminate,  tomentose, 
exceeding  the  fls.;  ovary  oblong,  covered  with  long 
whitish  hairs.  S.  Afr.  G.F.  8:35.  G.C.  III.  17:773. 
C  M.  38:407. 

mellifera,  Thunb.  A  large  bush,  6-8  ft.  high:  lvs. 
linear-oblauciH)latc :  involueral  bracts  very  viscid,  those 
of  the  stipes  silky  pubescent,  the  others  glabrous,  dark 
red  to  whitish  green  with  pinkish  tips  and  margins  but 
usually  rosy  pink:  fls.  whitish,  exceeded  by  the  involu- 
cre; ovary  covered  with  long  golden  hairs.  S.  Afr.  B.M. 
340.  R.H.  1903:308.  The  oldest  specific  name  for 
this  plant  is  /\  rep,  tt.i.  Linn.  Mant.,  not  Thunb.,  but 
following  Phillips  A  Stapf  in  Fl.  Cup.  5  sect.  1:577, 
the  name  melUf/ra  is  maintained.  They  state  thut  "The 
specific  name  repent  is  so  inapplicable  to  this  plant, 
while  Thunlierg's  name  is  so  suitable  and  has  been  in 
such  general  use  that  we  have  retained  it."  Var.  rubra, 
Ilort.,  ia  a  form  of  P.  mellifera  which  has  been  offered 
in  the  trade  abroad. 

nana,  Thunb.  (P.  ritxAcen,  Linn.).  Smooth  shrub,  2 
ft.  high,  branched:  lvs.  acicular,  erect -spreading,  acute 
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or  acuminate:  involueral  scales  oblong,  obtuse,  the  outer 
greenish,  the  inner  scarlet,  exceeding  the  yellowish  Ha. 
S.  Afr.  B.M.  7095.  G.F.  4:413.  G.M.  35:268,  269. 
Good  horticultural  accounts  of  proteas  arc  those  of 
Wm.  Watson  in  G.F.  8:31  and  4:412,  which  haw  been 
liUrally  quoted  above.  Wilhblm  Miller. 

F.  TKACV  lll'HHAKD.f 

PROTECTION,  as  used  by  t  he  gardener,  is  an  indefi- 
nite term.  A  plant  may  need  protection  from  living 
agencies,  as  animals,  birds,  insects,  or  plants  (includ- 
ing fungi  and  weeds),  or  it  may  need  protection  from 
the  weather,— heat,  cold,  rain,  drought.  Generally, 
however,  the  gardener  means  winter-protection,  which 
again  covers  two  vcrv  distinct  ideas, — freezing  injury 
and  mere  mechanical  injury.  Most  Cape_  bulbs,  for 
example,  are  ruined  if  they  are  frozen;  tulips  are  not. 
Yet  Ca|K>  bulbs  may  sometime*  be  wintered  outdoors 
if  they  are  protected  bv  a  covering  heavy  enough  to 
keep  out  frost.  Strawljcrrics,  on  the  contrary,  are 
covered  after  frost  with  a  light  mulch,  which  is  designed 
merely  to  keep  the  plants  from  being  heaved  by  alter- 
nate- freezing  and  thawing.  These  are  the  main  object* 
of  winter  protection  in  the  East,  at  least  with  herbs. 
In  the  prairie  states  the  fruit-trees  also  need  protection 
from  the  hot  drying  winds  of  summer  and  from  sun- 
scald,  which  are  not  the  important  considerations  with 
eastern  fruit-growers.  See  Winter  Protection.  Allied 
topics  are  discussed  under  Greenhouse ,  CM/rames,  and 
Hotbeds;  Disease*  and  Insects;  Weeds;  Transplanting. 

PROTIUM  (probably  the  Javan  name).  Bursera- 
cct.  Trees,  with  balsam  sap:  lvs.  toward  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  sdternate,  3-foliate  or  uneven  pinnate; 
lfta.  few-paired,  rather  large,  |M>tiolulate,  entire  or 
dentate:  panicles  long-pedunclcd,  fasciculate,  branched: 
fls.  small,  sletidcr-pedicellcd ;  calyx  small,  cup-shaped, 
4-6-cleft  or  -dentate;  ix-tjils  4-6,  linear-oblong;  disk 
urn-shaped;  stamens  8-12;  ovary  sessile,  2—4-oclled: 
drupe  fleshy,  globose. — About  50  species,  mostly  natives 
of  Trop.  S.  Amer.,  some  species  also  in  India,  Malaya, 
Mauritius,  Madagascar,  W.  Indies,  and  Mex.  P.  ser- 
rfttum,  Engl.  (litimera  serratat  W'all.).  Sometimes 
planted  in  tropics  and  subtropics  for  ornament,  and 
wood  said  to  oe  used  for  furniture:  evergreen:  lfts. 
altout  7  or  more,  opposite,  narrow-ovate,  base  acumi- 
nate, pulMKcent  or  nearly  glabrous,  serrulate  or  entire: 
panicles  axillary,  lax,  much  branched,  shorter  than  the 
lvs.:  fls.  very  smull,  hermaphrodite,  puliesccnt  exter- 
nally; calyx  5-toothcd;  petals  5;  stamens  10:  drupe 
glollose,  l-.WUed.  India. 

PROTOPLASM.  The  living  or  organized  cell-con- 
tent. The  difference  lict  ween  living  and  non-living  things, 
so  far  as  it  has  lx-en  possible  to  study  it,  consists  in  the 
fact  that  the  former  are  characterized  by  the  posses- 
sion of  protoplasm,  "the  physical  basis  of  life.  This 
protoplasm  is  a  most  complex  material,  the  scat  of 
diverse  chemical  reactions  and  physical  changes,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  materi.il  havinga  wonderful  capacity 
for  correlation  and  growth.  When  the  cell  or  living 
organism  is  killed,  there  is  no  loss  of  sulwtance,  and 
the  material  originally  constituting  this  protoplasm 
remains,  but  there  is  left  relatively  little  to  suggest 
living  protoplasm.  So  far  as  is  known,  this  non-living 
residue  can  never  be  reendowed  or  activated  with 
those  characteristic  properties  of  correlation  and 
growth,  and  many  other  properties  less  complex,  which 
are  the  potential'  or  kinetic  possessions  of  the  living. 
It  is  in  some  ways  unfortunate  to  rail  the  dead  material 
by  the  same  name  as  the  living. 

In  the  living  plant  or  animal,  the  protoplasmic  unit 
is  the  cell,  usually  microscopic  in  size,  and  an  associa- 
tion of  cells  of  the'  same  form,  or  with  similar  functions, 
constitutes  a  tissue.  The  spores  of  many  fungi  and  of 
mosses  and  ferns  are  single  cells.  In  plants  the  proto- 
plasmic unit  is  usually  surrounded  by  a  resistant  mem- 
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hra&e,  or  cell-wall,  resulting  in  a  high  degree  of  rigidity 
and  strength.  In  some  cases,  as  in  "woody"  tissues,  the 
cellfl  become  highly  modified,  the  walls  may  be  much 
thickened,  and  the  protoplasm  may  disappear,  leaving 
only  the  non-living  cell-walls. 

Since  the  protoplasm  is  t  he  seat  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  chemical  reactions  and  physical  changes  even  in 
the  more  complex  living  plants,  with  it  must  lie  asso- 
ciated the  absorption,  digestion,  and  assimilation  of 
foods,  respiration,  and  excretion,  as  well  as  growth, 
reproduction,  and  heredity  capacities.  In  the  simplest 
plants,  such  as  many  of  the  lower  alga*  (pond-scums), 
consisting  of  but  a  single  cell,  this  cell  must  perform  all 
the  functions  of  the  organism;  but  in  complex  plants 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  differentiation  of  labor 
or  function  of  the  various  protoplasts,  or  cell  units. 
Thus  the  various  tissues  are  more  or  less  seats  of  differ- 
ent physiological  processes;  for  example,  the  nectar- 
glands  are  "organs  '  of  excretion,  the  green  tissues  are 
the  seats  of  organic  food-making  (see  Phologynihesu) . 

The  protoplasm  of  the  cell  is  itself  differentiated  into 
various  structures,  important  among  which  are  (1)  the 
cytoplasm,  or  general  protoplasm,  within  which  are  (2) 


and  (3)  the 


(in 


plants). 


3106.  Prunes.— California  prune  on  the  left  (Imperial*  E(ineuse); 

commercial  on  the  rijbt.  (  X  nearly  Vi) 

Protoplasm  is  generally  regarded  as  a  viscid  semi-fluid 
material,  and  commonly  it  behave*  as  a  liquid  (an 
emulsion  colloid).  When  killed,  protoplasm  is  "set." 
that  is,  it  becomes  a  ielly-like  matrix,  and  it  is  a  study 
of  such  fixed  material  upon  which  have  been  based  the 
earlier  views  regarding  structure.  There  is  strong 
evidence  that  much  of  what  is  called  the  finer  structure 
of  protoplasm  is  a  result  of  fixation,  and  that  there  is 
actually  little  real  "structure"  in  the  living  material, 
although  certainly  the  gross  nppearance  may  change 
more  or  leas  with  the  diverse  activities  of  the  cell. 
Protoplasm  cannot  be  expressed  chemically,  indeed, 
the  view  which  is  todav  most  widely  accepted  is  that 
it  consists  of  numerous  substances  physically  related, 
rather  than  of  complex  molecules  of  a  definite 
"substance."  B.  M.  Dttoo.ak. 

PRUMN6PITYS:  I'a  Uxnrpu*. 

PRUNE  (from  Prunut),  is  used  in  this  country  to 
designate  a  cured  dried  plum,  and  also  the  varieties 
that  are  employed  for  the  making  of  this  product.  In 
literature,  however,  it  may  be  used  rather  indefinitely 
for  many  kinds  of  plums,  particularly  those  that  arc 
firm-fleshed;  "dried  prunes'  is  then  used  for  the  cured 
product  which  in  this  country  is  known  only  as 
"prup.es."  The  product  is  now  an  important  article  of 
horticulture  and  commerce  in  California  and  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  It  is  also  produced  in  southern  and  to  some 
extent  in  central  Europe. 

Prunes  in  California. 

There  are  at  least  three  important  characters  which 
distinguish  the  prune  interest  of  California  from  that  of 
any  other  state,  viz.:  the  extent  of  the  industry,  the 
method  of  curing,  and  the  plum  variety  chiefly  used. 

According  to  figures  gathered  by  George  P.  Weldon, 


there  were  in  California  91,470  acres  of  bearing  prune 
trees  in  1915,  and  21,774  acres  of  young  trees.  This 
places  the  prune  next  to  the  peach,  which  is  the  leading 
deciduous  tree-fruit  of  California  with  a  total  acreage 
of  144,888.  The  annual  cured  prune  product  of  Cali- 
fornia, during  the  decade  1905  to  1914,  has  ranged 
from  57,000,000  pounds  in  1908  to  205,000,000  |>ounds 
in  1912,  the  average  annual  product  being  122,050,000 
pounds.  The  Pacific  Coast  States  produce  all  the 
prune*  grown  in  the  United  States,  and,  according  to 
the  United  States  Census  of  1910,  "California  reported, 
in  1909,  85.7  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  dried  prunes 
produced  in  the  United  States."  The  development  of 
this  American  product  has  not  only  reduced  importa- 
tion of  European  prunes  so  that  they  no  longer  receive 
distinctive  enumeration  in  the  customs  reports,  but 
about  half  the  product  is  annually  exported. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the  prune  product  of 
California  is  so  overwhelmingly  large  and  is  still 
increasing.  Beyond  the  general  suitability  of  natural 
conditions  for  fruit-growing,  there  is,  in  the  case  of 
plum  varieties,  the  total  absence  of  the  curculio,  and 
"black-knot:"  the  practical  freedom  from  rot-fungi 
which  attack  ripening  fruits,  and  a  dry  condition  of 
soil-surface  and  air  during  August 
and  September  which  favor 
gathering  fruits  from  the  ground 
and  curing  in  the  open  air. 
Curing  in  evaporators  by  artifi- 
cial heat  is  practically  unknown. 
The  process  of  handling  prunes, 
from  the  tree  to  the  package,  is 
outlined  by  an  experienced 
handler,  E.  N.  Richmond,  of  San 
Jose,  as  follows: 

"Prunes  should  never  be  picked 
from  the  tree.  They  should  be 
allowed  thoroughly  to  ripen  and 
fall  to  the  ground.  An  orchard  should  be  covered  by 
pickers  every  seven  to  ten  days — seven  days  preferably, 
so  as  to  prevent  sunburn  of  the  fruit  lying  on  the 
ground.  The  usual  form  of  contract  with  pickers  calls 
for  four  pickings,  no  shaking  of  the  trees  until  the  third 
picking,  and  then  at  grower's  discretion. 

"The  green  fruit  is  hauled  to  the  dipper-shed  in 
picking-lioxes  and  there  passed  through  a  light  solu- 
tion of  lye.  A  kettle  or  tank,  holding  200  gallons  of 
water  and  containing  a  liasket  container,  is  used  for 
this  purpose.  In  many  instance*  the  fruit  is  rinsed  by 
passing  from  this  dip  into  a  vat  of  clear  water  and  then 
dumped  onto  a  combination  pricking-board  and  grader, 
operated  by  power,  which  grade*  the  fruit  into  three 
grades  so  that  the  drying  in  the  field  can  lie.  uniform. 
The  fruit  is  then  placed  on  trays  8  by  3  feet  and  taken 
to  the  drying-yard  and  dried  in  the  sun.  The  purpose 
of  passing  the  fruit  through  the  lye-solution  and  over 
the  pricking-lward  is  that  the  skin  may  lie  slightly  cut, 
thereby  hastening  evaporation,  preventing  fermentation 
and  producing  a  fruit  with  a  clear  bright  meat.  From 
the  dipper-ehni  to  the  dry-yard,  the  fruit  is  hauled  on  a 
one-horse  truck  especially  constructed  for  this  purpose. 

"The  operation  of  drying  requires  judgment.  Fruit 
should  lie  allowed  to  lie  in  the  sun  on  the  trays  until 
about  three-quarters  dried,  and  then  the  trays  are 
stacked  in  piles,  one  aliovc  the  other,  leaving  air-vents 
on  either  end.  About  twenty  trays  can  Ik-  stacked  in  one 
pile  and  the  finishing  process  takes  place  in  this  stack. 
Under  normal  weather  conditions  it  takes  from  ten 
days  to  two  weeks  to  cure  prunes.  While  the  fruit  is 
on  the  trays  in  the  drv-yarcl,  it  should  receive  at  least 
one  turning  by  hand,  shaking  the  travs  or  using  brooms, 
so  that  the  fruit  secures  an  equal  drying  on  all  sides. 
It  also  materially  lessen*  the  time  of  drying  and  makes 
a  finer  grade  of  fruit.  The  fruit  must  not  lie  taken  from 
the  trays  until  it  is  thoroughly  cured. 

"At  the  packing-house  the  fruit  is  carefully  separated 
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into  the  different  grades,  varying  from  thirty  to  forty 
prunes  to  the  |x>und,  up  to  prunes  running  smaller  than 
120  to  the  pound.  The  grades  as  to  weight  and  size  are 
obtained  by  passing  the  fruit  over  a  large  grader  which 
consists  of  a  series  of  screens  of  different  sizes,  com- 
mencing with  the  smaller  size  and  increasing  to  just  a 
trifle  larger  size  every  3  or  4  feet.  There  are  from  eight 
to  nine  different  screens,  the  largest  fruit  passing  over 
the  end.  As  the  fruit  comes  from  the  grader,  it  is  care- 
fully tested  by  weighing  and  counting,  and  taken  to 
the  proper  bin.  From  there  it  is  taken  as  required  for 
packing  to  the  processor  or  cleanser.  The  fruit  in  the 
field  has  been  subjected  to  considerable  dust  and  dirt 
as  well  as  insect  life.  The 


dumped  on  a  long  i 
assists  in  the  cleansing  process,  so  that  by  the  time  the 
fruit  Is  put  into  the  boxes  it  is  in  a  most  sanitary  con- 
dition. Prunes  are  packed  in  packages  varying  from 
one  pound  to  fifty-five  pounds  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  trade  for  which  they  are  intended." 

The  third  distinctive  feature  of  California  prune- 
growing  is  the  predominance  of  the  Prune  d'Agen — 
the  variety  which  has  been  chiefly  used  in  the  com- 
mercial prune  industry  of  France  from  early  times. 
This  variety  (which  is  discussed  in  the  article  on  Plum) 
has  the  "prune  character"  developed  to  a  degree  which 
no  other  plum  varictv  has  thus  far  attained.  It  has  a 
sweetness  often  reaching  above  50  per  cent  of  fruit- 
sugars  in  the  cured  fruit,  but  this  is  not  its  distinctive 
character.  The  really  distinctive  characters  are:  (1) 
the  high  aromatic  flavor  in  the  cured  fruit;  (2)  the 
dense  fino  texture  of  the  flesh,  which  gives  this  variety 
unequaled  tenderness  and  mouthing  quality,  both  as  a 
confection  and  as  a  slightly  cooked  fruit;  and  (3)  the 
stnallncsa,  thinness  and  smoothness  of  the  pit,  which 
the  tongue  gratefully  accepts.  The  chief  objection  to 
the  variety  is  that,  when  grown  without  thinning  and 
the  tree  is  allowed  to  carry  too  much  bearing  wood, 
the  fruit  will  be  small.  For  this  reason  then*  has  l>ecn  a 
demand  for  the  last  fifty  years  for  a  prune  retaining  all 
the  characters  of  the  Prune  d'Agen  and  adding  greater 
size.  Although  continued  effort  has  been  made  to  find 
Filch  a  prune  elsewhere  in  the  world  and  to  originate 
such  a  one  in  this  state,  this  end  has  not  vet  been 
reached.  All  rivals  of  the  predominant  variety  are, 
when  dried,  either  flat  or  acid  in  flavor,  coarse  and 
stringy  in  flesh  and  large  and  rough  in  pit.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  California  growers  are  repeating  the 
experience  of  the  early  French  growers  who  have  given 
us  the  Prune  d'Agen  as  the  result  of  their  prolonged 
selection.  Ijponard  Coates,  of  Morgan  Hill,  has 
emphasized  the  fact  that  there  are  variations  toward 
better  size  among  established  trees  of  the  true  charac- 
ters of  the  Prune  d'Agen  and  propagation  from  such 
variations  is  being  pursued.  In  view  of  long  experience 
of  disappointment  in  importation  and  origination,  this 
seems  at  present  the  most  promising  avenue  toward 
gaining  size  without  losing  other  characters.  The 
varieties  which  have  been  brought  to  notice  as  sub- 
stitutes for  the  French  prune  have  been  planted  only  on 
a  small  acreage,  have  sold  well  for  size  and  stvle  and 
may  continue  to  lie  profitable,  although  thev  can  never 
satisfy  habitual  prune-eaters,  for  the  : 


The  culture  of  the  prune  tree  as  pursued  in  Call 
rnia  has  already  been  outliued  in  t 


fornia 
plum. 
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Prunes  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 


Prune-culture  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  has  had  a 
very  checkered  career.  The  early  nomologist  took 
much  interest  in  plums  and  prunes,  because  of  the 
magnificence  of  the  products  secured,  and  the  ease 
with  which  they  were  grown.  This  interest  increased 
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up  to  the  early  nineties,  when  the  prune  reached  a 
boom  period.  Thousands  of  acres  were  planted  in  a 
few  years.  They  were  planted  on  all  sods  and  exposures 
and  a  great  many  varieties  were  tried.  Toward  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineties,  there  was  a  tremendous 
production  of  the  fruit,  mostly  of  a  questionable  value. 
Few  men  knew  how  to  evaporate  prunes  properly. 
Much  of  the  product  decayed  in  transit,  while  other 
portions  were  evaporated  so  hard  as  to  1 
inedible.  There  was  little  or  no  market  for  the 
tart  prune;  consequently,  there  was  but  one  in 
result:  namely,  a  collapse,  and  in  a  few  years 
sands  of  acres  of  trees  were  taken  out.  The  United  States 
Census  shows  that  there-  were  nearly  a  million  less  prune 
trees  in  the  state  of  Oregon  in  1910  than  were  growing 
in  1900.  About  1905  the  industry  began  to  pick  up. 
Those  growers  who  had  good  locations  ana  proper 
varieties,  and  who  had  mastered  the  process  of  evapora- 
tion, began  to  find  a  market  .  This  market  has  steadily 
improved,  until  in  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  the 
prune  has  proved  to  be  a  very  profitable  crop,  either 
shipped  green,  or  evaporated.  The  increase  in  acreage 
in  the  past  four  years  has  been  very  large,  and  the 
industry  now  seems  to  be  thoroughly  established.  The 
United  States  Census  for  1910,  giving  the  number  of 
plum  and  prune  trees,  shows  the  following  figures: 

Oregon  1,764,896 

Washington   823,082 

Idaho   302,855 

The  number  of  bushels  produced  is  as  follows: 

Oregon  1,747,587 

Washington  1,032,077 

Idaho   179,027 

There  are  two  distinct  areas  in  which  the  prunes  of 
the  Northwest  are  produced.  In  western  Oregon  and 
Washington,  prunes  arc  grown  entirely  for  evaporation, 
the  conditions  there  being  strong  loamy  soils  and 
abundant  rainfall.  East  of  the  mountains  the  prunes  are 
grown  very  largely  in  the  irrigated  valleys,  although 
some  of  the  dry-farming  areas  are  producing  a  splendid 
fruit.  The  product  at  present,  however,  is  largely 
centralized  in  such  valleys  as  the  Boise  and  Payette 
valleys  of  Idaho,  the  Grande  Konde  and  Frecwater 
districts  of  Oregon,  and  the  Walla  Walla  and  Yakima 
valleys  of  Washington.  In  these  districts  the  prunes 
are  rarely  evaporated,  but  are  shipped  out  in  the  fresh 
condition  to  eastern  markets,  where  they  are  generally 
known  as  plums. 

There  Ls  considerable  controversy,  especially  in  the 
western  section,  as  to  the  better  locations  for  prunes. 
Some  growers  prefer  the  bottom  lands — either  the 
sandy  loams  along  the  rivers,  or  the  stronger  clay  soils. 
The  contention  is  that  these  lower  elevations  produce 
larger  prunes  and  a  greater  yield.  Another  set  of 
growers,  however,  stoutly  maintain  that  the  rolling 
hills  are  the  only  places  for  prunes,  and  while  their 
plumB  are  smaller,  nevertheless  they  arc  heavier  and 
sweeter,  and  their  orchards  are  more  reliable.  East  of 
the  mountains,  the  prunes  are  generally  planted  in 
the  silt  loams. 

Since  all  plum  trees  blossom  in  early  spring,  they 
arc  very  subject  to  loss  from  frosts  and  cold  rains.  To 
offset  the  loss  from  frosts,  the  southern  and 
exposures  should  be  avoided,  as  these  are  undi 
since  the  thawing  out  on  such  exposures  is  very  i 
supposed  to  lead  to  a  breakdown  of  the  tissues. 

When  planted  on  the  lighter  loams  the  peach  root  is 
preferred,  but  when  on  the  stronger  loams,  plum  roots 
are  better.  As  yet,  not  enough  investigation  has  been 
conducted  to  determine  what  species  of  plum  roots  are 
the  most  desirable  for  Uie  various  locations. 

On  the  lighter  soils,  or  higher  elevations,  the  trees 
are  planted  from  IS  to  20  feet  apart,  but  when  grown  on 
the  stronger  loams,  from  20  to  22  feet  should  be  allowed. 
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Some  growers  think  tliat  on  extremely  rich  soils,  25 
feet  is  a  more  desirable  distance. 

The  tillage  given  prunes  is  very  similar  to  that  for 
other  deciduous  fruits  grown  in  the  Northwest.  In  all 
young  orchards,  the  tillage  should  ht  very  thorough 
in  the  early  spring.  With  trees  not  in  tearing,  tillage 
should  cease  by  the  middle  of  July.  In  many  of  the 
bearing  orchards,  where  the  tillage  has  been  very 
thorough  in  the  early  spring  months,  sufficient  vigor  of 
tree  and  size  of  fruit  is  often  obtained  so  that  tillage 
may  be  discontinued  by  the  middle  of  July  or  the  first 
of  August,  but  in  many  of  the  orchards  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  continue  the  tillage  up  to  about  the  time  of 
harvest,  which  comes  later,  varying  from  the  first  of 
AnKu.it  to  the  middle  of  September. 

tormcrly,  the  trees  were  all  headed  from  30  to  40 
inches  in  height.  In  more  recent  years,  however,  many 
growers  are  heading  from  20  to  24  inches  and  produ- 
cing very  satisfactory  trees.  The  same  general  principles 
t  hat  apply  to  the  pruning  of  apple  trees,  also  apply  to 
the  prune.   Care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  main 
scaffold  limbs  spaced  as  far  apart  as  possible.  Strong 
heading  back  is  necessary  the  first  few  years.  With 
many  orchards,  summer  pruning  can  Ik;  conducted 
advantageously,  the  pruning  being  done  largely  in 
June  and  consisting  of  a  cutting  back  of  the 
terminals  to  the  point  where  it  is  desirable  to     a**,-,  yi 
force  out  new  laterals.    Occasionally  a  little  §5f. 
thinning  out  of  the  laterals  is  practised. 
When  the  trees  reach  their  heavy  bearing, 
which  is  about  the  seventh  year,  it  is  desir-  Rfc*^ 
able  to  give  them  moderate  pruning  annually, 
the  aim  luring  to  keep  the  trees  well  supplied 
with  strong  one-  and  two-year-old  wood,  as  t*?Sr 
the  large  plums  are  found  almost  invariably 
on  the  vigorous  wood.  When  orchards  have 
been  allowed  to  run  down  somewhat,  it  is  ^-rs§ 
often  found  desirable  to  thin  out  the  spurs 
with  hand  shears,  and  in  this  way  reinvigo-  '^§t. 
rate  the  remaining  spurs.    When  trees  are 
very  much  run  down,  the  most  satisfactory  * 
treatment  will  probably  be  to  dehorn  them,  ^BB 
forcing  out  a  new  vigorous  top  which,  in  three 
to  four  years,  will  produce  commercial  crops    l  ..^r 
of  fruit.  Very  little  hand-thinning  is  done  with  '-^Zf*.- 
plums  and  prunes  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
The  Italian  prunes  generally  thin  themselves. 
Some  varieties  of  plums,  however,  must  have 
hand-thinning. 

Very  little  work  has  been  done  as  yet  with  manures 
or  fertilisers.  Commercial  fertilizers,  where  tried,  have 
never  given  striking  results  in  the  older  orchards.  The 
growers  are  finding  that,  in  mature  orchards,  a  stable 
compost  is  very  desirable.  When  it  is  impossible  to 
secure  such  material,  vetch  or  rye  planted  the  latter 
part  of  August  or  early  SeplemlsT,  and  plowed  under 
m  the  early  spring,  is  very  lieneficial.  Care  has  to  be 
taken,  however,  not  to  use  excessive  amounts  of  nitro- 
gen, as  this  element  temls  to  make  the  trees  unpro- 
ductive, and  generally  makes  the  skin  of  the  prune  so 
heavy  that  it  is  difficult  to  evaporate. 

The  prune  industry  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  not 
old  enough  as  yet  to  demonstrate  how  long  an  orchard 
will  remain  profitable.  However,  there  are  several 
orchards  in  Oregon  forty  years  old,  that  are  still  very 
productive.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  orchards 
twenty  years  of  age  that  have  passed  their  usefulness. 
The  trees  in  this  latter  class,  however,  have  been 
neglected.  Where  good  soil  is  obtained,  and  proper 
care  given,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  orchards  will  be 
productive  at  least  fifty  years. 

There  are  a  number  of  insects  which  are  troublesome 
to  the  prune.  The  Han  Jose  scale  attacks  the  tree,  but  is 
very  easily  controlled  with  the  lime-sulfur  spray.  The 
borers — both  the  peach-root  (Sannintridea  opalescent) 
and  the  shot-hole  (Xyleboru*  dispnr) — are  very  bad. 


Young  trees  are  often  severely  attacked  with  aphis. 
Other  insects  which  are  more  or  less  troublesome  at 
times  are  the  leaf  syneta  (Synela  ailiida),  the  Indian 
meal  moth  (I'lodin  inter punctetUij,  the  rose-leaf  hopper 
(Empoa  tow),  and  the  tipulid  (L'tenophara  angurti- 
■penni*).  Of  the  other  diseases,  the  mushroom  root-rot 
(Armdlaria  mtUea)  is  very  serious,  especially  when  the 
trees  have  been  planted  on  newly  cleared  land.  Brown- 
rot  (Sderotina  fruciigervi )  is  the  worst  pest  of  the  fruit 
and  is  becoming  more  serious.  Other  diseases  that 
have  to  lx-  contended  with  ore  crown-gall,  rust,  and 
bacterial  canker.  The  latter  three  diseases,  however, 
are  not  nearly  so  serious  as  the  first  two  mentioned. 

Of  the  varieties  of  prunes  that  are  grown  in  Oregon, 
the  Italian  (Fellenberg)  comprises  about  seven-eighths 
of  the  planting,  and  the  percentage  in  favor  of  the 
Italian  is  constantly  increasing.  For  evaporation,  it  is 
the  only  one  worth  consideration  in  the  Northwest. 
For  shipping  pur|>oses,  however,  numerous  plantingB 
have  been  made  of  the  Tragedy,  and  aim  of  the  Hun- 
garian. Other  varieties  that  are  grown  to  a  limited 
extent  are  the  French,  locally  called  the  Petite,  or  Prune 
d'Agen,  the  Pacific,  Willamette,  Clairae  Mammoth, 
Columbia,  Tennant.  Silver,  and  Sugar.  There  is,  of 
course,  to  be  found,  scattered  over  the  Northwest  a 


>7.  A  prune  orchard  in  Oregon,  with  the  trait  un  the  (round 
ready  for  tuurett. 


miscellaneous  list  of  soft  plums  that  are  grown  largely 
as  local  fruit.  Since  the  Italian  prune  1b  benefited 
bv  growing  with  other  varieties,  there  will  probably 
always  Ik-  a  scattering  of  other  kinds  planted  in  our 
orchards.  Many  growers  report  that,  wherever  the 
Italians  are  near  other  varieties,  a  more  satisfactory 
Bet  of  fruit  is  obtained  on  the  Italian.  In  the  evaporated 
fruit  districts,  the  Petite  will  lie  the  pollinator.  The 

greatest  drawback  of  this  prune  is  its  small  size.  It, 
owever,  dries  heavier  than  the  Italian  and,  size  for 
size,  sells  somewhat  higher. 

Wfien  prunes  arc  to  be  shipped  in  their  green  state 
for  eating  fresh  in  the  eastern  markets,  it  is  customary  to 
pick  the  fruit  while  it  is  still  very  hard  and  green.  The 
plums,  however,  will  have  developed  to  a  very  large 
extent  their  true  color  before  the  packing  is  undertaken. 
The  fruits  are  graded  carefully  and  packed  in  five- 
pound  baskets,  four  baskets  being  placed  in  a  crate. 
While  this  crate  virtually  holds  about  twenty  pounds, 
the  weight  of  the  fruit  will  range  from  eighteen  to 
thirty  pounds,  according  to  varieties,  size,  and  the 
general  condition  of  the  fruit.  These  four-basket  car- 
riers are  the  typical  ones  used  for  plums,  apricots,  and 
vinifera  grapes  constantly  seen  in  the  eastern  markets. 
The  fruit,  when  properly  refrigerated,  has  not  only 
been  shipped  all  over  the  United  States,  but  successful 
shipments  have  also  lieen  made  to  Europe,  Mexico, 
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and  .Yhiska.  When  the  fruit  is  to  be  evaporated,  it  is  first 
allowed  to  ripen  on  the  trees  and  should  not  lie  gathered 
until  it  drops  naturally  to  the  ground  (Fig.  3197).  or 
will  drop  with  very  little  shaking.  The  fruit  is  picked 
from  the  ground  in  bushel  boxes,  the  pickers  going 
through  the  orchard  every  few  days  to  gather  it  up. 
The  yield  varies  tremendously,  from  1,000  to  8,000 
pounds  to  the  acre.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered 
it  should  be  hauled  to  the  evaporators  and  evaporated 
quickly  in  order  to  avoid  brown-rot,  which  often  spreads 
rapidly  in  the  containers. 

There  are  two  main  types  of  evaporators  used  for 
drying  fruit, — steam  and  hot  air.  The  steam  driers 
are  used  only  where  a  very  large  output  is  obtained. 
It  is  customary  for  most  of  the  orchardists  to  dry 
their  own  fruit.  Since  the  orchards  on  the  whole  arc 
rather  small,  an  inexpensive  building  is  used  for  the 
process,  and  the  hot-air  type  of  building  is  erected. 
These  hot-air  driers  are  of  two  distinct  tyj>es,  the 
tunnel,  and  the  stack.  There  ore  many  forms  of  tunnel 
driers.  These  tunnels  consist  of  groups  of  long  nearly 
horizontal  pipeways,  built  over  a  fire  pit.  They  vary 
in  length  from  25  to  50  feet.  Each  tunnel  in  itself  may 


are  also  provided.  These  should  be  in  below  the  vent 
pipes  so  as  to  furnish  fresh  air  rather  than  to  assist  in 
rapidly  sucking  out  the  warm  air.  There  is  a  very  close 
relation  lictween  ventilation,  air-circulation,  and  the 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  Such  relationship,  unfor- 
tunately, has  not  been  well  studied  by  the  larger  number 
of  those  operating  the  evaporators. 

The  temjK'raturc  is  gradually  increased  during  the 
drying  process,  starting  in  the  neighborhood  of  125°  to 
135°  and  finishing  at  100°  to  180°.  It  requires  about 
thirty-six  hours  on  the  average  to  dry  prunes  well,  the 
time  depending  on  the  building,  ripeness  of  the  fruit, 
and  atmospheric  conditions.  The  fruit  will  generally 
produce  about  twenty  pounds  of  dried  fruit  to  a  bushel 
of  fresh.  Before  the  prunes  are  placed  over  the  heat, 
it  is  customary  to  wash  and  grade  the  fruit.  The  more 
modern  buildings  now  have  automatic  machinery 
which  does  all  of  this  labor  in  one  process.  The  prunes, 
after  Ix'ing  sorted,  are  dipped  into  boiling  lye.  This  is 
generally  at  the  strength  of  one  pound  of  lye  to  thirty  to 
fifty  gallons  of  water.  This  use  of  lye  is  adopted  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  skin  of  the  fruit  so 
that  the  gases  can  escape  more  readily  and  the  prune 
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be  complete,  or  they  may  all  be  connected.  The  ten- 
dency in  the  past  has  been  to  have  the  tunnels  too  long. 
In  the  newer  buildings,  however,  are  tunnels  from  16  to 
25  feet  in  length.  The  capacity  of  the  drier  can  be 
increased  mow  satisfactorily  by  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  tunnels  rather  than  by  increasing  the  length  of 
the  tunnels.  The  heat  pit  is  found  directly  below  the 
tunnels  and,  as  a  rule,  brick  arch  furnaces,  or  iron 
stoves,  such  as  are  commonly  known  as  the  hop  stoves, 
are  employed.  In  order  to  distribute  the  heat  more 
uniformly,  it  is  generally  conducted  from  the  furnaces 
by  long  pipes  ranging  from  9  to  15  inches  in  diameter, 
decreasing  the  farther  they  get  away  from  the  source  of 


The  stack  drier  is  arranged  to  contain  trays  which  arc- 
placed  one  over  the  other,  the  bottom  of  the  stack  lx-ing 
open.  A  single  stack  consists  of  three  or  four  small 
vertical  compartments  generally  open  to  each  other. 
The  fruit  is  first  placed  in  the  top  compartment  and 
after  slightly  drying  is  removed  and  placed  in  a  lower 
compartment.  The  stack  driers  turn  out  a  very  good 
product,  but  require  a  maximum  amount  of  labor. 
The  buildings  should  l»e  very  well  ventilated;  these 
ventilators  should  In-  of  un  adjustable  nature  so  that 
t  hey  can  be  opened  and  closed  quickly.  Cold  air  intakes 


be  more  easily  dried.  In  most  cases,  as  good  results 
could  !>e  secured  by  boiling  water.  There  nre  probably 
cases,  however,  when  the  skin  of  the  fruit  is  so  thick 
that  it  is  difficult  to  secure  as  quick  and  satisfactory 
results  without  the  use  of  lye.  As  soon  as  the  prunes 
have  l>een  dipped  into  the  lye,  they  are  quickly  dipped 
into  clean  water.  A  chemical  annlysis  of  the  rinsing 
waters  has  shown  that  they  are  generally  acid  rather 
than  alkali  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  lye  remains 
on  the  fruit  any  length  of  time  or,  if  it  does,  it  is  not 
sufficient  ever  in  any  way  to  l>e  injurious  to  the  health. 
As  soon  as  the  prunes  have  been  thoroughly  dried, 
thev  are  taken  from  the  driers  and  stored  in  large  bins 
and  allowed  to  sweat.  They  are  then  ready  for  the 
processing.  The  processing  is  largely  a  steaming  oper- 
ation. This  is  generally  done  in  central  buildings 
owned  or  controlled  chiefly  bv  the  buyer  or  packers. 
The  prunes  arc  submitted  to  the  steam  "for  a  very  short 
time.  This  steaming  cleans  and  steriliies  the  fruits  ami 
adds  luster  to  the  products.  They  can  lie  so  handled  as 
to  add  considerable  weight.  When  this  is  done,  how- 
ever, it  is  unscrupulous  on  the  part  of  the  packer  and 
will  sooner  or  later  lead  him  into  trouble.  The  proces- 


sing of  the  prunes  also  softens  them  so  tlutt  they 
be  packed  more  easily.  Formerly  some  bleaching  was 
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but  very  little  »  now 


in  the  Pacific 


The  finished  product  is  subject  to  considerable  loss 
"  tion,f  mold,  and  the  attack  of  mites.  It 


will  bo  necessary  for  considerable  scientific  investiga- 
tion  to  be  made  before  the  problems  connected  with 


these  losses  will  l>e  entirely  understood.  As 
the  prunes  have  been  processed,  they  arc  taken  in  the 
hot,  warm  condition  and  packed  in  boxes.  These  boxes 
range  in  capacity  from  ten  to  fifty  pounds.  The  bot- 
tom of  the  box  is  faced.  Uniform,  well-projiortioned 
with  the  fingers.   This  makes  a 


30  to  35,  70  to  75,  mean  the  mimlwr  of  prunes  in  a 
pound  of  fruit.  The  figures  to  the  right  oi  the  words, 
!'bulk  basis."  such  as  2,  2\%,  refer  to  the  so-called  base 


very  attractive  top  for  the  box  when  it  is  reversed. 
I-ace  paper  and  lithographs  arc  used  on  the  better 
packs. 

In  selling  prunes,  they  are  bought  entirely  accord- 
ing to  weight,  but  based  on  the  number  of  prunes  to 
the  pound:  such  as  30-40's,  4O-50's,  and  so  on,  indi- 
cating the  number  of  prunes  to  the  pound.  The  table 
on  page  2816  illustrates  the  method  used  in  basing  the 
prices  for  any  given  size  of  prune  in  the  Pacific  States. 
The  figures  below  the  words  "bulk  basis,"  such  as 

umber  of  nrunes  L_ 
rds, 

«««™.. '  such  as  2,  2}g,  refer  to  the  so-called  1 
price  paid  for  prunes.  The  base  price  is,  in  this  case, 
figured  on  the  sizes  running  from  75  to  SO  prunes  to 
the  pound.  Note  that  the  figures  to  the  right  of  75  to 
80  lire  the  same  as  the  figures  to  the  right  of  the  words 
"bulk  basis." 

As  an  illustration  of  the  way  the  table  works,  take 
the  first  figure  to  the  right  of  the  words  "bulk  basis," 
which  is  2.  That  means  then,  that  for  prunes  running 
from  75  to  80  to  the  pound,  the  buyer  will  pay  2  cents 
a  pound.  Should  the  prunes  In-  so  I  urge,  however,  as  to 
run  30  to  35  to  the  pound,  note  that  the  figure  to  the 
right  of  this  number  is  \\4.  Should  they  run,  for 
example,  55  to  60  to  the  pound,  note  that  the  figure 
opposite  is  3. 

Should  the  base  price  at  any  time  be  more  than  5 
cents,  one  could  easily  enlarge  this  table  by  adding 
214  cents  to  the  base  price  for  prunes  running  from  30  to 
35  to  the  pound,  and  decrease  the  price  \i  cent  for  each 
;  size  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  prunes. 

C.  I.  Lewis. 


PRUNING  is  the  methodical  removal  of  parts  of  a 
plant  with  the  object  to  improve  it  in  some  respect  for 
the  purposes  of  the  cultivator.  Much  of  the  current 
"pruning"  is  really  repairing,  and  is  now  commonly 
called  "tree  surgery-"  See  page  354,  Vol.  L 

Under  this  denomination  are  comprised  a  multitude 
of  practices  and  ideals.  It  is  impossible  to  give  any 
advice  for  pruning  until  one  has  analyzed  the  subject 
and  knows  the  objects  for  which  one  is  to  work  and 
the  underlying  principles  on  which  the  practices  must 
rest.  The  larger  part  of  the  writing  on  pruning  gives 
mere  advice  or  directions,  or  details  some  person's 
experience,  without  analyzing  or  clarifying  the  sub- 
ject. The  practice  must  differ  with  ever)-  person  and 
every  condition,  but  the  principles  are  general.  The 
ideas  tiuit  are  associated  with  pruning  may  be  grouped 
around  throe  centers :  ( 1 )  pruning  proper,  of  the  removal 
of  a  part  of  a  plant  for  the  purpose  of  bettering  the 
product  and  improving  the  character  of  the  remaining 
part;  (2i  training,  or  the  disposition  or  placing  of  the 
individual  branches,  a  practice  that  ordinarily  is  < 
dent  with  pruning  proper;  (3)  trimming,  or  the 
of  a  plant  into  some  definite  or  arbitrary  form. 

The  principles  that  underlie  pruning  proper  may  be 
associated  with  two  purposes, — the  lessemngof  the  strug- 
gle for  existence  amongst  the  parts  of  a  plant,  and  the 
cutting  away  of  certain  parts  for  (he  puqxise  of  produ- 
cing some  definite  effect  in  the  formation  of  fruit-buds 
or  leaf-buds  or  in  modifying  the  habit  of  the  plant. 


There  are  more  branches  in  the  top  of  any  plant  than 
can  persist;  therefore  there  is  struggle  for  existence. 
Those  which  have  the  advantage  ol  position  persist. 
Nature  prunes.  Dying  and  dead  branches  in  any 
neglected  tree-top  are  illustrations  of  this  fact,  When- 
ever the  struggle  for  existence  is  greatly  lessened,  the 
remaining  branches  receive  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
plant's  energy,  and  they  therefore  make  stronger 
growth,  yield  better  produce,  or  are  more  productive  in 
flowers  and  fruit.  Pruning  is  essentially  a  thinning 
process. 

There  exist  the  widest  variations  of  opinion  as  to  the 
merits  of  pruning,  particularly  as  it  applies  to  fruit- 
trees.  Some  persons  oppose  any  pruning  whatever. 
Undoubtedly  a  certain  type  of  novice  places  too  high 
estimate  on  pruning,  as  if  it  were  the  one  essential 
operation;  others  carry  the  practice  to  needless  ex- 
tremes; but  the  reasons  for  pruning  lie  in  the  nature  of 
the  plant,  and  the  useful  results  are  attested  by  long 
experience.  It  is  one  of  the  cardinal  practices  in  the 
growing  of  many  kinds  of  plants,  along  with  tilling. 

fertilizing,  combating  pests  ana 
diseases;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  a  thing  apart  or 
as  a  remedy  or  corrective  for 
all  deficiencies. 

In  itself  pruning  is  not  a 
devitalizing  process;  it  is  devi- 
talizing only  when  it  is  carried 
to  excess  or  when  the  wounds 
do  not  heal  and  disease  sets  in. 
It  is  rather  an  invigorating 
process,  since  it  allows  more 
nourishment  to  be  distributed 
to  the  remaining  parts  of  the 
plant.  The  notion  that  prun- 
ing is  devitalizing  arises  from 
false  analogy  with  animals, 
which  suffer  shock  or  injur)' 
when  parts  are  removed.  The 
fact  that  pruning  is  not  a  devi- 
talizing process  is  proved  by 
every  tree.  The  tree  is  a  record 
of  successive  primings.  Note 
the  number  of  branches  on  the 
seedling  tree  in  the  nursery- 
row  or  in  the  forest,  and  then 
consider  that  all  these  branches, 
with  the  exception  of  the  leader 
itself,  will  prol>ably  perish  in 
the  course  of  time.  The  forest  tree  develops  a  bole 
and  the  side  limbs  are  pruned  away  by  natural  causes. 
(Fig.  3198.) 

Knots  are  records  of  this  natural  pruning.  In  the 
greater  number  of  cases  the  limbs  die  and  are  removed 
when  still  very  young,  and  they  leave  small  record  in 
the  grain  of  the  wood;  but  all  visible  knots  are  his- 
tories of  the  removal  of  large  branches.  As  a  rule,  it 
is  only  when  the  knots  become  knot-holes  that  injury 
results.  A  knot-hole  means  decay,  and  this  decay  may 
extend  into  I  he  heart  of  the  tree,  finally  causing  it  to 
become  hollow.  A  discolored  or  decayed  heart  is  an 
indication  of  disease.  The  disease  originates  on  the 
outside  of  the  plant;  it  is  the  result  of  inoculation. 
This  inoculation  takes  place  through  some  bruised  or 
broken  part;  it  is  usually  an  infection  of  filamentous 
fungi.  These  fungi  gain  a  fool  hold  in  the  dead  and  dying 
cells  of  the  wound,  and  as  they  grow  they  are  able  to 
destroy  the  living  cells.  The  larger  the  wound,  the 
greater  is  the  liability  to  infection.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant, therefore,  in  the  pruning  of  trees,  that  the  wounds 
shall  be  as  small  as  possible  and  shall  heul  quickly. 
'ITiis  means  that  the  lx-st  pruning  is  that  which  is 
practised  annually,  so  that  the  branches  to  l>e  removed 
do  not  attain  to  large  size.  This  annual  pruning  is  also 
desirable  for  other  reasons,  as  will  lie  i 


310ft.  More  limb*  have 
perianal  than  bare  rur- 
TiTwt. — Nature's  pruning. 
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Pruning  when  transplanting. 

Woody  plants  should  always  be  pruned  when  they  are 
transplanted.  This  is  because  the  roots  are  pruned  in 
the  very  process  of  removal,  and  the  tops  should  lie 
reduced  in  proportion.  For  some  time  after  the  plant  is 
transplanted,  it  has  very  little  vital  connection  with  the 

soil,  and  if  all  the  top  is 
allowed  to  remain  t  here 
is  much  cviqiorat  ion 
from  it  and  a  dissipation 
of  the  energies.  How 
much  of  the  top  shall  be 
removed  depends  on 
how  much  of  the  roots 
was  removed  in  digging, 
on  climate,  and  also  on 
IHTsonal  desires  of  the 
o|>erator.  It  is  a  general 
practice  to  cut  back  the 
top  of  a  plant  at  least 
one-half  on  transplant- 
ing; in  some  cases  still 
more  of  the  top  is  re- 
moved. In  broad-leaved 
evergreens,  some  of  the 
leaves  may  be  cut  in  two 
at  transplanting,  to  re- 
duce transpiration.  (Fig. 

3199,  after  Wester.) 
Quite  another  ques- 
tion is  the  particular 
form  in  which  the  top 
shall  l>e  left.  Some  grow- 
ers prefer  to  remove  all 
side  branches,  if  it  is  a 
fruit-tree,  and  leave  a 
straight  whip.  (Fig. 

3200.  )  They  arc  then 
free  to  start  the  new 
branches  where  they 
like.  This  is  allowable 
with  very  young  trees, 
and  it  is  much  employed 
with  peach  trees,  inas- 
much as  these  tnsas  are 

planted  when  the  top  is  only  of  one  season's  growth. 
(Fig.  2792,  page  2496.)  If  trees  are  two  or  three  years 
old  and  well  branched,  as  is  the  case  with  apples  and 
pears,  most  persons  prefer  to  leave  three  or  four  of 
the  main  branches  to  form  the  starting  point  of  the 
future  ton.  (Fig.  3201.)  These  branches  may  l>c  headed 
back  hall  or  more  of  their  length.  Some  years  ago 
a  method  of  very  severe  pruning  came  into  notice 
under  the  name  of  the  Stringfellow  or  stub-root  system, 
taking  its  name  from  the  late  II.  M.  Stringfellow,  of 
Texas  (page  159K,  Vol.  Ill),  who  wrote  much  concern- 
ing it.  The  fullest  presentation  of  Stringfellow's  idea* 
will  be  found  in  his  Iwok,  '  The  New  Horticulture."  It 
advises  that  practically  all  the  roots  lx-  cut  away  and 
that  the  top  be  shortened  to  a  straight  stick  1  or  2  feet 
long,  without  side  branches.  It  is  the  supposition  that 
when  trees  are  reduced  to  their  lowest  terms  in  this 
way,  the  new  root-braneh«*  that  arise  will  take  a  more 
natural  form  and  the  tree  will  assume  more  of  the 
root  character  of  a  seedling.  This  method  of  trans- 
planting has  not  gained  acceptance. 

In  most  cases,  it  will  be  better,  particularly  in  trees 
that  are  three  years  or  more  old,  to  prune  them  only 
moderately,  shortening  them  in  all  around,  allowing 
a  part  of  the  original  root-system  and  a  part  of  the 
topto  remain. 

Whatever  the  way  of  pruning  at  transplanting,  good 
live  buds  should  be  left  on  the  tree;  the  practice  of 
pruning  two-year-old  wood  to  a  whip  is  therefore  to  Imj 
discouraged,  for  only  dormant  buds  (if  any)  then 
remain  on  it. 


Pruning  fruit-trrrs. 

Fruit-trees  are  pruned  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
them  to  produce  a  su|>erior  quality  of  fruit.  In  Amer- 
ica, they  usually  are  not  pruned  primarily  to  make  them 
assume  any  definite  or  preconceived  shape.  It  is  best, 
as  a  rule,  to  allow  each  variety  of  tree  to  take  its  own 
natural  or  normal  form,  pruning  it  oidy  sufficiently,  so 
far  as  shape  is  concerned,  to  remove  any  unusual  or 
unsyminetrical  growths. 

1.  The  fundamental  conception  in  the  pruning  of 
fruit-trees  is  to  reduce  the  struggle  for  existence,  so 
that  the  remaining  part*  may  yield  larger  and  finer 
products. 

2.  The  result  of  pruning  fruit-trees  should  be  to 
keep  the  tree  in  bearing  condition,  not  to  force  it  into 
such  condition.  If  the  tree  has  received  proper  care 
from  the  time  it  is  planted,  it  should  come  into  bearing 
when  it  reaches  the  age  of  natural  fruit  fulness.  Pruning 
aids  to  keep  the  tree  in  proj>er  bearing  condition.  When 
trees  have  liwn  much  neglected,  pruning  may  be  the 
means  of  reinvigorating  them  and  setting  them  into  a 
thriftier  condition.  In  such  cases  it  is  one  of  the  means 
of  renovating  the  tree,  as  are  tilling,  fertilizing,  and 


3.  Heavy  pruning  of  the  top  in  any  year  tends  to 
produce  very  vigorous  growth  on  remaining  parts. 
This  is 


pruning 


spraying 

3. 
prod 

is  because  the  same  amount  of  root  energy  is  con- 
centrated into  a  smaller  extent  of  top,  thereby  causing  a 
heavier  growth.  This  is  particularly  true  if  the  i 
is  performed  when  the  plant  is  dormant. 

4.  Heavy  pruning  of  the  root  tends  to  lessen  the  pro- 
duction of  wood,  because  the  same  amount  of  top 
receives  a  less  supply  of  soil-water. 

5.  Trees  that  grow  much  to  wood  are  likely  to  be 
relatively  unproductive.  It  is  an  old  maxim  that  check- 
ing growth  induces  fruitfulness,  so  long  as  the  plant 
remains  healthy.  This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that 
trees  of  decreased  vigor  are  more  fruitful,  nor  that  the 
maintenance  of  full  growth  from  the  first  is  to  be 
avoided.  Orchards  that  are  kept  in  a  vigorous  thrifty 
condition  are  most  productive,  other  things  being 
equal;  but  when  very  thrifty  trees  do  not  bear,  the 
checking  of  the  growth  may  induce  the  desired  results. 
If  the  tree  is  thrown  into  redundant  growth  every  two 
or  three  years  by  very  heavy  pruning,  it  tends  to  con- 
tinue to  produce  shoots  at  the  expense  of  fruit.  When 
a  tree  is  to  be  brought  into  tearing  condition  by  general 

good  treatment,  the  aim 
should  l>e  to  keep  it  in  that 
condition  by  a  relatively  hght 
annual  pruning.  Violent 
pruning  is  allowable  only 
trees  have 


«  at        3201.  Pnwiaf  of  > 
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neglected 
into 


to  bring 


bearing  condition  by  renewal  or 


them  back 
to  re-shape 


6.  The  operator  should  know  where  the  fruit-buds 
are  borne  before  undertaking  the  pruning  of  any  fruit- 
tree;  otherwise  he  may  destroy  too  many  of  them.  If 
he  knows  the  position  of  the  fruit-buds,  he  may  prune 

in  such  way  as  to  thin 
the  fruit  even  without 
the  removal  of  much 
wood,  and  thereby  to 
reduce  the  struggle  for 
existence  to  a  mini- 
mum. Every  species 
of  tree  has  its  own 
method  of  fruit-bear- 
ing. The  pear  bears 
its  fruit  largely  on  old 
spurs.  The  peach 
hears  mostly  on  the 
long  wood  of  the  last 
season's  growth,  |>artie- 
ularly  when  trees  are 
young.  If  one  is  to 
thin  the  fruit  of  the 
pear  by  pruning,  there- 
fore, it  is  necessary  to 
remove  part  of  tho 
spurs.  In  the  peach  it 
is  necessary  to  cut  out 
or  to  cut  back  a  part 
of  the  previous  year's 
growth.  Each  species 
of  plant  is  a  law  unto 
itself  in  these  regards. 

7.  Heading-in  under 
certain  conditions 
(which  the  operator 
must  judge  by  obser- 
vation) tends  to  pro- 
mote fruitfulncss.  If 
the  heading-in  is  very 
severe  it  may  amount 
to  a  heavy  pruning, 
and  in  that  ease  it  may 
set  the  plant  into  shoot-bearing  rather  than  into  fruit- 
bearing.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  heading-in  is 
necessarily  to  lie  advised  in  order  to  make  trees  bear. 
They  may  bear  just  as  well  if  they  are  never  headed-in, 
provided  they  are  otherwise  well  pruned  and  well 
cared  for.  Whether  one  shall  head-in  the  fruit-trees  or 
not,  is  in  part  a  personal  question.  If  the  trees  are 
growing  too  rapidly,,  it  is  well  to  head  them  back. 
This  may  be  necessary  when  trees  are  growing  on  very 
fertile  soil  in  order  to  keep  them  within  hounds;  but 
the  heading-in  under  these  conditions  may  not  con- 
duce to  greater  fruitfulncss  When  trees  are  planted 
too  close  together,  it  may  also  be  necessary  in  order  to 
prevent  the  plantation  from  lieooming  too  thick.  Some 
growers  like  a  low-headed  and  rounded  top;  this  is  a 
question  of  personal  preference  and  of  the  general 
management  of  the  plantation.  If  the  orchardist 
desires  such  form,  it  is  necessary  to  head-in  the  tree.  It 
should  be  rememlicred  that  the 
more  a  tree  is  headed-in  the  thicker 
it  tends  to  become  in  the 


3202.  Young  apple  tree,  the  marks 
My  be  re- 


developed the  very  year  in  which  the  pinchiug-in  is 
performed.  This  is  a  special  practice,  however,  which 
can  be  employed  only  on  small  areas  and  with  partic- 
ular trees.  It  is  essentiallv  a  garden  practice  and  not 
an  orchard  practice.   In  the  orchard,  one  must  depend 

'  good  care  of  the  plant a- 


A 


3203.  A  New  York  cherry-arower's 
ideal  of  a  Montmorency  cherry  Hoe. 
Perhaps  the  large  branch  on  the  front 
aide  should  have  been  removed  when 


for  fruitfulncss  on  the 
tion,  and  in  this  care 
pruning  is  one  of  the 
essential  factors. 

9.  Pruning  fruit- 
treiw  usually  resolves 
itself  into  a  thorough 
and  systematic  thin- 
ning out  of  the  weak, 
imperfect  and  inter- 
fering branches. 
Thereby,  the  energy 
of  the  plant  is  saved 
and  is  deflected  to 
those  parts  that  are 
capable  of  tearing  a 
useful  product.  The 
sun  and  air  arc  ad- 
mitted. The  tree  be- 
comes manageable 
for  spraying  and  for 
picking.  All  the  fruits 
nave  an  opportunity 
to  develop.  How 
much  or  how  little 
to  thin,  is  a  special 
question.  In  humid  climates,  much  thinning  may  be 
necessary.  In  dry  hot  climates,  as  on  the  Plains,  but 
little  thinning  is  allowable,  else  the  branches  may  sun- 
scald.  Figs.  3202  and  3203  illustrate  two  pruning 
ideals. 

10.  Scraping  the  rough  bark  from  old  trunks  may  be 
a  desirable  practice,  since  it  destroys  the  breeding 
places  of  insects  and  fungi.  Trees  that  have  licen  con- 
tinuously thrift  v,  however — that  have  received  uni- 
formly good  tillage,  fertilizing,  pruning,  spraying — 
rarely  need  to  be  scraped,  as  the  bark  remains  rela- 
tively smooth  and  firm.  Only  the  loose*  outer  bark 
should  lie  removed.  On  ornamental  trees,  the  bark  is  a 
part  of  the  characteristic  beauty,  and  it  should  not  be 
scraped.  Although  not  a  pruning  question,  this  is 
closely  associated  with  pruning  practices. 

Pruning  ornamental  plant*. 

Ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  are  pruned  for  three 
purposes:  (1)  to  enable  them  to  produce  greatei 
tity  of  bloom;  (2)  to  make  them  take  some 
form;  (3)  to  remove  unusual  or  injured  growths. 

The  pruning  of  woody  plants  for  the  production  of 
is  eontro" 


controlled  largely  by  the  flower-bearing  habit 
of  the  plant.  Most  early-blooming  plants  develop 
their  flower-buds  the  year  before.  Heavy  pruning, 
therefore,  particularly  heading-in,  when  the  plants  are 
dormant,  cuts  off  the  flower-buds  and  the  amount  of 
bloom  is  lessened.  If  these  plants  are  pruned  just  after 
the  flowers  are  passed  in  spring,  the  best  results  will  be 
secured,  since  the  new  growths  will  then  develop  flower- 
buds  for  the  year  following.   Among  sprins-flowering 


g  is  neces- 

Bary.  Whenever  there  is  danger  of 
fruit-rot,  as  in  plums  and  early 
peaches,  it  is  a  question  whether 
the  thick  form  of  top  is  the  most 
advisable. 

8.  Pinching-in  the  annual  growths 
in  early  summer  tends  to  augment 
the  development  of  fruit-buds, 
although  these  buds  may  not  be 


5204.  Cordon 
a  t  horizontal  wittt 

i  to 


in  two  I 
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shrubs  that  may  be  pruned  after  flowering  (while  in 
leaf),  are  deutzias,  diervilias  or  wcigclas,  forsvthias, 
lilacs,  flowering  almond,  wistaria,  exochorda,  and  many 
spireas  And  viburnums.  It  may  be  advisable,  however, 
to  prune  such  plants  in  winter  for  the  purpose  of 
thinning  them,  thereby  allowing  the  flower-buds  that 


3205.  Pear  trees  trained  on  ■  wall.  Whan  once  the  wall  is 
torerod,  the  tree  is  nerer  allowed  to  increase  to  surface  area.  It  to 
cut  bach  to  spurs  each  year,  much  aa  grape-Tinea  mar  treated. 


remain  to  produce  larger  bloom.  In  most  ornamental 
plants,  however,  it  is  the  number  of  flowers  rather  than 
the  size  of  each  which  is  desired. 

Plants  that  bloom  late  in  the  season,  as  hydrangea 
and  most  species  of  clematis,  make  their  flower-buds 
on  shoots  which  arise  that  very  season.  With  such 
plants,  it  is  well  to  prune  rather  heavily  while  they  are 
dormant  in  order  to  cause  them  to  throw  up  a  profusion 
of  strong  shoots  in  the  spring.  These  shoots  will  liear 
that  summer.  Among  the  summer-flowering  shrulw  that 
may  best  be  pruned  when  dormant,  are  hydrangeas, 
althea  or  hibiscus,  ligustrums,  trumpet  creeper, 
ccanothus,  potent  illas,  vitex,  symphoncarpos,  and 
many  kinils  of  clematis,  lonioera,  jasminum,  and  some 
spireas. 

Pruning  to  make  the  plant  assume  some  definite  form 
is  essentially  a  method  of  shearing  or  heading-in.  If 
it  is  desired  to  have  a  very  regular  and  definite  shape,  it 
is  well  to  shear  the  plant  at  least  two  or  three  times  a 
year  in  order  to  keep  down  the  exuberant  growths.  It 
is  a  common  practice  to  shear  the  plants  only  in  the 
winter,  but  if  this  shearing  is  somewhat  violent,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  the  plant  throws  up  numerous  strong 
shoots  very  early  in  spring  and  it  remains  shapeless 
during  a  large  part  of  the  growing  season.  Except  in 
very  special  cases  and  for  formal  landscape  work,  it  is 
much  better  to  let  shrubs  and  trees  assume  their 
natural  and  characteristic  forms:  these  forms,  in  fact, 
constitute  the  beauty  of  the  species. 

Training. 

There  is  relatively  little  careful  training  of  plants  in 
North  America,  largely  liecause  of  the  expense  of  the 
skilled  labor  necessary  to  perform  it.  I.:in<!  is  also 
relatively  cheap,  and  room  can  be  given  for  the  natural 
development  of  most  plants.  In  many  parts  of  the 
Old  World,  fruit-plants  must  be  grown  in  very  small 
areas,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  train  them  on  walls, 
sides  of  buildings,  or  on  trellises  of  various  kinds. 
Trained  fruit-trees  may  generally  Is-  referred  to  one  ef 
three  categories:  the  wall  tree,  which  is  trained  against 
a  continuous  surface;  the  espalier,  which  is  trainee)  on  a 
trellis,  the  branches  starting  at  nearly  right  angles 
from  a  central  shaft;  the  cordon,  or  training  to  a  single 
or  double  strand  near  the  ground.  Properly,  an  esiwilier 
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is  a  trellis  (page  1146),  but  the  word  is  commonly  used 
for  the  plant  that  is  trained  on  tho  trellis.  There  are 
many  variations  in  the  methods  of  training  and  pruning 
in  each  of  these  three  classes,  and  the  methods  arc  such 
as  can  scarcely  be  well  elucidated  in  writ  ing.  The  Old- 
World  literature  is  replete  with  instructions.  In  recent 
American  literature,  the  fullest  account  is  to  be  found 
in  "The  Pruning-Manual."  In  order  that  trees  may  be 
well  trained  on  walls,  espaliers,  and  cordons,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  training  be  begun  in  the  nursery.  The 
Old-World  nurseries  grow  plants  that  are  trained  for 
various  uses,  but  the  American  nurseries  do  not.  If, 
therefore,  the  American  is  to  train  trees  in  any  of  these 
formal  shapes,  he  should  secure  specimens  that  arc  not 
more  than  one  year  from  the  bud  or  graft,  and  begin 
the  training  himself.  The  illustrations  (Pigs.  3204-3206) 
suggest  some  of  the  special  methods  of  training  fruit- 
trees.  On  such  trees,  if  skilfully  trained  and  carried 
out  in  patient  detail,  the  best  excellence  in  individual 
fruits  may  be  attained. 

Pruning  after  frosl-injury. 

When  woodv  plants  have  been  much  injured  by 
freezing,  it  is  the  I  «\-t  practice  to  remove  all  dead  parts 
as  soon  as  the  line  of  demarcation  is  evident. 

The  kind  of  corrective  pruning  to  be  employed  when 
trees  have  liecn  much  shattered  by  winter  cold  is  a 
subject  that  needs  further  investigation.  It  is  not  a 
single  or  a  simple  problem,  as  much  depends  on  the 
previous  state  of  the  trees  and  on  other  conditions. 
Speaking  of  peach  trees,  Chandler  writes  (Research 
Bulletin  No.  8,  Missouri  Experiment  Station):  "Prun- 
ing the  trees  severely  following  a  winter  when  the  wood 
has  been  killed,  although  apparently  in  the  best  con- 
dition of  maturity,  seems  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
killing.  However,  such  pruning  following  winters  when 
the  wood  has  been  killed  on  account  of  its  not  having 
reached  the  proper  condition  of  maturity  in  the  fall,  « 
generally  due  to  the  presence  of  wet  weather  following 
a  drought  the  season  before,  is  liable  to  result  in  greater 
loss  tlian  if  no  pruning  were  done." 

On  the  proper  practice  to  pursue  in  the  case  of  frozen 
citrous  trees,  T.  P.  Hunt  issued  the  following  advice 


3206  Apple  tree  trsincd  on  an  espalier. 
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to  California  growers  following  the  freeze  of  January, 
1913:  "Relative  to  badly  injured  lm«,  it  appears  best 
not  to  prune  until  the  new  growth  has  started.  It  is 
best  to  delay  the  pruning  until  a  distinct  line  of  demar- 
cation develops  between  the  injured  and  uninjured 
wood.  At  the  Citrus  Exj>eriment  Station  last  year  five- 
year-old  lemon  trees  were  frosted.  Good  results  were 
obtained  by  waiting  until  the  new  growth  had  reached 
from  4  to  5  inches  in  length ; 
in  that  instance  about  six 
weeks  were  required.  Allow- 
ing the  injured  limbs  to  re- 
main not  only  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  determine  how  much 
it  is  best  to  prune,  but  the 
limbs  and  leaves  afford  shade 
to  the  bark  of  the  tree,  which 
to  protection. 


3207.  A  proper  cot.— The 
healing  tissue  arise*  from 
the  aide  of  the  wound,  not 


3208.  A  well-corered 
wound.  The  pruning  was 
properly   performed,  no 


It  may  be  desirable,  in 
some  instances,  to  spray  the 
trunks  and  limbs  of  large 
and  severely  pruned  trees 
with  whitewash  in  order  to 
reflect  the  sun's  rays.  Wrap- 
ping the  trunks  of  young  trees  with  loose  sun  protec- 
tors would  seem  extremely  desirable. 

"It  seems  reasonably  certain  that  no  injury  to  the  tree 
can  result  from  any  of  the  materials  passing  from  the 
frozen  oranges  into  the  tree.  An  examination  of  those 
oranges  which  have  been  too  badly  frozen  to  be  fit 
for  shipment  shows  that  most  of  them  only  partially 
have  been  killed;  consequently,  they  are  presumably 
respiring  carbon  dioxide.  This  loss  of  energy  would  bo 
saved  if  the  oranges  were  removed  from  the  tree.  There 
is  no  experimental  evidence,  however,  to  show  whether 
this  loss  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  cost  of  early  removal 
by  hand." 

When  to  prune. 
It  will  be  gle 


from  the  aliove 


n  that 


the  time  of  pruning  depends  on  manv  circumstances, 
and  chiefly  on  the  result  which  it  is  desired  to  reach. 
So  far  as  the  healing  of  the  wound  is  concerned,  it  is 

|<erhaps  best  to 
prune  when 
the  vegetative 
activit  ies  begin 
in    spring  so 
t  hat  tlie  wound 
is  quickly 
covered  or 
"healed."  For 
the  purpose 
of  checking 
growth  and 
producing  other  definite 
i    uh     it  m:t>  lie  neces- 
■  -.r\  1 1   prune  al  other 
t i mi      f  the  year,    ifl  ■ 
3211.  improper  way  oi     general  rule,  however, 
applying  pruning-shears.    the  best  time  to  prune 


is  in  late  autumn  to  early  spring,  when  labor  can  lie 
had  and  before  the  rush  of  spring  work  comes  on.  In 
practice,  it  resolves  itself  largely  into  a  question  of  the 
convenience  of  the  operator. 

The  wound. 

The  wound  made  by  severing  a  branch  heals  by 
means  of  a  callus  which  forms  from  the  growing  tissue 
between  the  bark  and  wood.  (Fig.  3207.)  This  tissue 
rolls  over  the  wound,  finally  joining  in  tin1  center  and 
completely  covering  the  old  wood.  The  old  wood  itself 
takes  no  part  in  the  healing  process;  in  fact,  it  dies. 
When  the  healing  is  complete,  the  old  wood  is  merely 
covered  and  preserved  from  external  injury  and  infec- 
tion, much  as  fruit  in  a  jar  is  preserved  by  Ix-ing  pro- 
tected with  a  tight  cover.  There  is  no  dressing  that 
will  hasten  the  healing  process  except  as  it  keeps  the 
wood  from  decay.  In  other  words,  the  whole  object  of 
dressing  a  woimd  is  to  protect  it  .  The  dressing  hinders 
bacteria  and  fungi  from  securing  a  foothold  and  thereby 
prevents  the  rot.  Wounds  that  are  exposed  for  some 
years  nearly  always  become  unsound  at  the  center 
because  of  the  intrusion  of  these  organisms,  and  even  if 
the  wounds  should  subsequently  heal  over,  the  infec- 
tion may  still  extend  down  the  heart  of  the  tree  and 
finally  cause  it*  death.  The  best  covering  for  a  wound 

is  one  that  protects  it  be.*t 
from  weather,  microbes,  and 
fungi  and  which  persists 
the  longest.  Ordinarily, 
good  white  lead  paint,  ap- 
plied heavily  and  renewed 
"  Uy,  is  a  good  pro- 


("<>  ■• 


3210.  Common  fault  in 
pruning.  This  wound  cannot 
heal  until  the  stub  rota  away, 
by  that 


3209.  The  stub  Is  longer 
than  necessary,  although 
the  fault  is  not  a  serious 
one.  It  will  heal  well  if  the 
old  wood  is  kept  healthy. 

tection  for  fruit  trees. 
Grafting-wax  may  afford 
a  fair  protection,  if  it  is 
applied  warm  and  thin  so 
that  it  soaks  into  the  tis- 
sue. If  it  is  merely  spread 
over  the  surface,  it  soon 
blisters  and  becomes  loose  and  affords  relatively  little 
protection.  For  shade  and  forest  trees,  which  are 
treated  by  "tree  surgeons,"  special  dressings  and  dis- 
infectants are  employed. 

The  rapidity  with  which  wounds  heal  depends  very 
largely  on  their  posit  ion  on  t  he  tree  and  the  way  in  which 
they  arc  made.  Wounds  along  the  main  branches,  which 
are  the  leading  avenues  for  distribution  of  food,  heal 
more  speedily  than  those  on  the  weaker  side  branches. 
If  the  wound  is  close  to  the  branch  it  may  be  expected 
to  heal  better.  (Figs.  3208,  3209.)  If  a  stub  is  left  sev- 
eral inches  long  (Fig.  3210).  it  seldom  heals  until  it  rots 
back  to  the  main  branch  or  trunk;  and  by  that  time  the 
decayed  part  may  have  extended  deep  into  the  tissue  of 
the  tree.  It  is  a  common  notion  that  a  limb  should  be 
cut  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  limb  itself 
and  beyond  the  bulge  at  its  base.  It  is  a  better  plan, 
however,  to  make  the  wound  parallel  to  the  direction 
of  the  branch  or  trunk  that  remains,  and  closer  to  it. 
This  wound  may  liave  a  somewhat  larger  superficial 
area,  but  it  is  much  nearer  the  source  of  the  healing 
food-supply. 
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3312. 
A  good 
Udder  lor 
pruning  or 


for 


Tools. 

A  good  large-bladed  large-handled  sharp  knife,  a 
narrow  and  pointed  rather  fine- toothed  saw,  and  a  pair 
of  shears  are  the  essential  pruning  tools.  Many  forms 
of  these  three  primary  implements  are  on  the  market. 

In  tools  that  require  such  incessant  use, 
when  the  work  is  in  progress,  and  that 
meet  such  resisting  obstacles,  only  the  best 
makes  and  materials  should  be  secured. 
The  operator  must  learn  by  practice  how 
to  use  them,  for  even  in  such  simple  im- 
plements as  these  there  is  a  right  way  and 
a  wrong  way.  Fig.  3211  (from  Wester), 
for  example,  shows  an  improper  way  of 
using  shears,  cutting  at  such  a  long  acute 
angle  rather  than  crosswise  or  merely 
oblique  as  to  render  the  work  difficult, 
leave  a  long  sharp  stub,  and  injure  the 
shears.  A  good  ladder  is  also  necessary  for 
large  trees.  When  the  top  or  head  of  the 
tree  is  low  enough,  the  pointed  ladder 
shown  in  Fig.  3212  (from  Wester,  a 
bamboo  ladder  used  in  the  Philippines)  is 
one  of  the  best  types;  it  is  easily  inserted 
among  the  branches  and  it  may  be  rested 
securely  in  a  crotch.  Many  other  pruning 
implements  arc  useful  for  special  work,  and 
suggestions  of  these  will  be  found  in  various 
bulletins  and  in  the  catalogues  of  dealers. 
See  also  the  discussion  in  Vol.  IV,  page 
W«-  L.  H.  B. 

PRtlNUS  (ancient  Latin  name  of  plum).  Rosace*. 
Tue  STONE-FRrrrre,  as  Plum,  Cherry.  Peacii,  Necta- 
rine, Apricot,  Almond.  Piuk-llowered  and  white-flow- 
ered shrubs  and  trees  of  wide  distribution,  grow 
fruit,  and  also  for  ornamental  foliage  and  flowers, 

All  woody  plants:  lvs.  alternate,  simple,  usually 
Berrate  and  more  or  lews  gland-bearing:  fls.  mostly  in 
spring,  sometimes  preceding  the  leaves,  either  solitary 
or  in  clusters,  perfect,  the  pistil  single  (more  than  1 
in  abnormal  forms)  in  a  cupule  or  cup  (usually  desig- 
nated the  calyx-tube),  the  stamens  numerous  and 
perigynous,  the  petals  and  calyx-lobes  5:  fr.  a  drupe, 
usually  1 -seeded  by  the  abortion  of  one  of  the  2  ovules. 
(Fig.  3213.) — The  species  are  probably  175,  mostly  in  the 
North  Temperate  zone,  although  a  number  of  speeies 
are  native  in  the  Andeau  parts  of  S.  Amer. 

The  genus  as  here  outlined  includes  several  well- 
marked  groups,  some  of  which  are  regarded  as  distinct 
genera  by  many  authors.  In  their  extreme  or  typical 
forms,  these  subgenera  an;  very  distinct,  but  the  group 
as  a  whole  is  well  defined  and  nothing  is  contributed 
to  clear  definition  by  raising  the  groups  into  generic 
rank,  and  it  is  an  advantage  for  easy  reference  to  have 
all  forms  treated  in  one  place  rather  than  to  flatter 
them  under  several  different  names.  A  marked  group 
is  Padus,  with  flowers  in  true  racemes;  and  its  ally, 
Lauroceramis,  is  also  fairly  well  distinguished. 

Horticultural!)',  Primus  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  all  genera.  It  includes  important  orchard  fruits,— 
peaches,  plums,  cherries,  apricots,  and  almonds.  It  is 
also  prolific  of  ornamental  subjec  ts,  as  double-flowered, 
variegated-leaved,  colored-leaved  and  weeping  forms. 
Most  of  the  cultivated  species  are  hardv  in  the  latitude 
of  Philadelphia  and  manv  are  hardv  in  Ontario.  All 
are  of  easy  culture.  Nearly  all  the  species  are  spring- 
flowering.  Only  P.  Ccranus  var.  xemjMrflorms,  amongst 
the  commoner  kinds,  blooms  as  late  as  midsummer. 
They  are  very  useful  for  spring  gardens,  therefore, 
where  they  make  great  display,  but  their  short  season 
of  bloom  and  the  very  ordinary  foliage  of  most  of  them 
have  limited  the  planting  of  the  ornamental  kinds.  All 
memliers  of  the  genus  are  easily  grown. 

Some  of  the  ornamental  species  are  not  grown  on 
their  own  roots,  but  are  worked  on  stocks  that  can  be 


grown  easily  anil  cheaply  and  of  which  seeds  can  bo 
secured  in  abundance.  The  commonest  stocks  for 
the  ornamental  kinds  are  the  plum  (P.  domestica), 
peach,  and  sweet  cherry.  On  the  plum  are  grown  the 
dwarf  almonds  and  the  double-flowering  and  fancy- 
foliage  plums.  The  Myrobalan  plum  (P.  eenuifera)  is 
sometimes  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Peach  stocks 
may  be  used  for  the  same  spectra,  as  a  rule;  and  they 
are  also  employed,  particularly  in  the  South,  for  many 
fruit-bearing  plums.  The  sweet  cherry  (P.  avium)  is  a 
good  stock  for  the  various  kinds  of  double-flowered, 
weeping  and  fancy-leaved  cherries.  It  is  an  important 
point  in  the  growing  of  these  grafted  prunuses  to 
remove  all  sprouts  from  the  stock  as  soon  as  they 
appear.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  dwarf  almonds, 
since  the  stocks  are  usually  stronger-growing  species 
and  tend  to  sucker  from  the  root. 

In  North  America  there  has  been  a  remarkable  con- 
temporaneous evolution  of  fruit-bearing  plums  from 
the  native  species.  Several  hundred  orchard  varieties 
have  lieen  described,  and  the  trees  are  grown  commer- 
cially over  a  wide  range  of  country  in  the  South,  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  and  on  the  Plains,— in  regions  in 
which  the  common  Pmnujt  domestica  does  not  thrive. 
An  interesting  group  of  pubescent-fruited  species  of 
the  Southwest  may  have  horticultural  importance  in 
future.  (See  S.  C.  Mason,  Journ.  Agric.  Research,  1913  ) 

In  Europe  and  Eurasia,  the  fruit-l>earing  cherries  and 
plums  had  their  original  development,  chiefly  from 
the  three  species-groups,  P.  Vcrasus,  P.  avium,  and 
P.  domestica.  Ornamental  forms  are  incidental  or 
secondary.  In  North  America,  the  horticultural  devel- 
opment has  been  chiefly  in  edible  forms  of  plums.  In 
the  Orient — farther  Asia  and  the  Chino-Japancse 
region — the  peach  and  apricot  groups  probably  had 
their  origin,  as  well  also  as  the  fruit  known  to  us  as  the 
Japanese  plum;  but  Japan  is  noted  for  its  cherries  cul- 
tivated for  bloom  rather  than  for  fruits.  Only  the 
indifferent  P.  Pseudo-Cirasus,  among  the  cherries,  is 
natively  grown  for  fruit  in  China  and  Japan. 

The  Japanese  flowering  cherries  are  singularly  beau- 
tiful and  attractive.  They  should  be  better  known  in 
this  country.  A  number  of  forms  have  been  long  intro- 
duced and  a  few  of  them  are  advertised,  but  apparently 
they  have  not  been  carefully  chosen  as  to  hardiness  and 
adaptability.  David  Fairchild  reports  that  the  trunks 
of  the  less  vigorous  forms  of  his  ten-year-old  collection 
in  Maryland  an*  sometimes  winter-killed,  especially  on 
the  southwest  side,  but  there  are  many  which,  at  least 
in  Maryland,  are  hardy  and  form  good-sized  trees.  The 


Flowers  of  plum.  The  o»«ry,  or  young  plum,  with 
"  ,  iaato.  (Natural  «ue.) 


drooping  single  forms  (P.  subhirtdla  var.  pendula)  are 
among  the  hardiest  and  most  showy  from  a  distance, 
but  are  surpassed  by  the  wonderful  double  forms  (P. 
scmdala)  which  produce  great  masses  of  flowers  as 
lieautiful  and  quite  as  large  as  many  semi-double  rose;. 
The  question  of  stock  is  important.  In  Europe,  nurserv- 
mcn  have  generally  grafted  the  Japanese  cherry  on  P. 
Crrasus  and  P.  onum,  as  well  as  on  the  Mahaleb.  Most 
of  the  specimens  of  the  pendula  varieties  commonly  f 


liveu. 


/ted  high  on  one  of  these  stocks,  but  the  effect 
imens  is  grotesque  and  the  trees  are  short- 
Japanese  grafted  trees  sent  to  this  country 
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arc  on  a  wild  stock  called  the  Masakura  (P.  Lannrtnana) 
which  grows  easily  from  cutting*  and  according  to 
experiments  made  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
almost  immune  to  the  cherry  leaf-spot.  As  the  grafting; 
is  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  as  the  trunks  of  the 
trees  are  the  iiarta  winter-killed,  it  is  yet  an  open  (men- 
tion as  to  whether  the  substitution  of  a  longer-lived 
hardier  stock  would  produce  hardier  longer-lived  trees. 
K.  H.  Wilson,  of  the  Arnold  Arlwrctum,  who  has  made 
a  critical  study  of  the  Japanese  cherries  both  in  the 
Orient  and  at  the  Arboretum,  thinks  it  will,  and  has 
suggested  the  trial  for  this  purpose  of  P.  xerrulata  var. 
tachalinenns.  The  Mazakura  grows  readily  from  cut- 
tings, but  P.  serruiata  var.  mchalinenmx  does  not.  Buds 
have  been  successfully  placed  on  the  latter,  and  we  shall 
lie  able  to  determine  whether  the  stock  transmits  a 
greater  longevity  to  them.  With  the  tests  being  made 
by  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  in  New  York  city,  and  the  lx>tanical  studies 
of  Wilson  and  Miyoshi,  we  should  soon  have  a  reliable 
planting  of  these  very'  desirable  oriental  cherries.  In 
anticipation  of  this,  the  names  of  many  of  the  Japanese 
forms  have  been  inserted  in  the  following  systematic 
account,  although  one  may  expect  variations  in  the 
rendering  of  them  into  English. 

In  very  recent  years,  the  knowledge  of  the  genus  has 
been  greatly  extended  by  explorations  in  China,  whence 
many  new  species  (particularly  in  the  subgenera  Cera- 
sus  and  Padua)  have  been  derived  that  will  probably 
find  their  way  into  cultivation.  The  taxonomy  of  the 
American  native  plums  has  also  received  much  recent 
attention.  Aside  from  the  older  writing*  of  Bailey  and 
Waugh  on  the  native  edible  plums  and  cherries,  see 
Hcdrick,  "The  Plums  of  New  York/'  1911,  and  "The 
Cherries  of  New  York,"  1915  (also  with  similar  accounts 
of  all  other  pomological  species),  and  Wight, "Varieties 
of  Plums  Derived  from  Native  American  Species," 
Bulletin  No.  172,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  1915,  and  "Native 
American  Species  of  Prunus,"  Bulletin  No.  179  (1915). 
For  the  oriental  Prunus,  particularly  those  native  in 
China,  see  the  work  by  Koehne  and  others  in  "Plan  tat 
Wilsoniana?,"  vol.  1,  1911-1913,  and  Wilson's  "Cherries 
of  Japan"  (1910),  published  by  the  Arnold  Arboretum, 
Boston.  As  this  writing  is  being  closed  iu  the  printery, 
a  paper  on  the  Japanese  cherries  ippeuB  ill  Japan: 
Miyoshi,  "Japanische  Bergkirschen,  '  in  Journ.  Coll. 
Sci.  Tokyo,  vol.  34,  art.  1  (1916)  with  eighty-nine  col- 
ored figures. 
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KEY  TO  THE  <J ROUPS. 

A.  Lvs.  convolute  in  the  bud  (i.  e.,  rolled  up,  showing 
welt  as  the  Irs.  begin  to  emerge  from  the  bud): 
orary  usually  furrowed  lengthwise.  There  are 
exception*  in  wine  of  the  American  native 
plums  (Nos.  14.  15.  19  and  others)  in  which 
the  lvs.  are  conduplicate  in  vernation;  also  No. 
10:  thewe  species  and  their  allie*  are  interme- 
diate between  the  tnie  plum*  and  the  cherriea. 

I.  PlICNOPHOKA,   PlCMS,  PRUNES,  AND 

Apricots,  Nos.  1-26. 
aa.  Lr».  folded  or  conduplicate  (trough-shaped,  folded 
lengthwise  along  the  midrib)  in  the  bud. 
p..  Fr.  normally  toft-hairy  (except  in  33  tar.); 
I tOJII  or  pit  often  furrowed  and  pitted:  ft. -cup 
thort  and  wide-spreading. 

II.  Amtudaloh,  Almonds,  and  Peaches, 
Nos.  27-34. 

BB.  Ft.  very  juicy,  glabrous  or  only  rery  slightly 
hairy;  stone  smooth  or  roughish. 
c.  Flu.  in  fascicles  or  cymes. 

III.  Cehasis.  Common  or  Fascicled 

Chehries,  Nos.  3.V4W. 
cc.  Fls.  in  racemes. 

IV.  Padus.  Racemose  Cherries. 

Nos.  70-82. 

Subgenus  I.  Prunophora.  Apricots  and  Plums. 

Fr.  suleate,  glabrous  and  usually  glaucous  (except 
in  the  apricots),  the  stone  compressed  and  usually 
longer  than  broad  and  smooth  or  nearly  so:  fls.  solitary 
or  in  uml icl-likc  cymes,  mostly  ap)>caring  before  the 
lvs.  or  with  them:  lvs.  mostly  convolute  (but  often  eon- 
duplicate)  in  vernation,  generally  ovate  or  lance-ovate. 

a.  Apricot* — the  fls.  solitary  or  in  2' before  the  lvs. 
and  the  fr.  eclrily  (at  U-ast  until  ripe):  steme  usu- 
ally sukate  on  the  margin:  peduncle  separating 
from  the  mature  fr.  See  Apricot. 
1.  Armeniaca,   Linn.  (Armrriinca   rulgaris,  Lam.). 
Common  Apricot.  Figs.  279-284,  Vol.  I.  Small  round- 
topped  tree  with  reddish  bark  much  like  that  of  the 
peach  tree:  lvs.  ovate  to  round-ovate,  sometimes 
slightly  cordate  at  the  base,  abruptly  short-pointed, 
glabrous  (at  least  above),  closely  serrate,  the  stalks 
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stout  and  gland-hearing:  fls.  pinkish,  solitary  and  ses- 
sile or  very  neurly  so,  appealing  from  lateral  buds  of 
last  year's  growth  (sometimes  on  short  year-old  spurs) 
l>cfore  the  lvs.:  fr.  variable,  nearly  smooth  when  ripe, 
short-stalked  like  a  peach,  usually" somewhat  flattened, 
mostly  yellow  and  overlaid  more  or  less  with  red,  the 
stone  flat  and  smooth,  ridged  or  suleate  on  one  edge. 
Probably  Siberia  (Dahuria,  Manchuria)  to  China  a*  a 
native  plant.  It  early  reached  Eu.,  where  k  was  once 
supposed  to  be  native  of  Armenia,  whence  the  name 
Amu  nmca.  The  Russian  apricot  is  a  hartlv  race  of  this 
species.  Var.  pendula,  Dipp.,  has  hanging  "or  pendulous 
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twigs.  Var.  variegata,  Hurt.,  has  white-variegated 
foliage. — P.  Armeniaca  is  apparently  widespread  in 
farther  Asia  and  it  is  variable.  By  some  authors  the 
main  forms  an-  separated  as  species  but  the  differences 
appear  to  lie  too  unimportant  or  inconstant  for  clear 
definition  and  they  are  here  retained  as  varieties. 

Var.  sibfrica,  Koch  (/'.  sMriea,  Linn.  Annen'iaca 
sibirica,  Pers.).  Siberian  Apricot.  Hush  or  small  tree, 
10  or  12  ft.  high:  lvs.  small  and  glabrous,  or  sometimes 
sparingly  bearded  beneath,  ovate  to  rounded,  long- 
pointed,  unequally  crenate-serrate:  fls.  white  or  pink, 
appearing  early  in  the  season  and  usually  in  great  pro- 
fusion, subscssdc,  the  calyx  minutely  pulterulent :  fr. 
globular,  rarely  more  than  '  jin.  chum.,  vellow  with 
a  reddish  cheek,  scarcely  fleshy,  practically  inedible, 
finally  splitting;  stone  smoo!  h,  very  sharp-edged.  Mon- 
golia, Dahuria.  L.B.C.  17:1027. — Sometimes  planted  as 
an  ornamental  hush. 

Var.  mandshuTica,  Maxim.  (P.  n\aml*ri  Urica, 
Koehne).  Lvs.  rounded,  subcordate  or  cuneate  at 
base,  at  apex  long-cuspidate  and  acute,  margin  strongly 
double-toothed,  the  teeth  sharp  and  twice  longer  than 
wide:  peduncle  long  (about  \i  in.):  fr.  nearly  globular, 
sea  reefy  1  in.  long,  yellow,  red-spotted,  succulent  ana 
sweet ;  stone  small  and  smooth,  the  margin  obtuse,  the 
seed  sweet.  Manchuria. — Distinguished  by  the  narrow 
sharp  teeth  and  double  serration  of  the  lvs.;  kept  as  a 
distinct  sjiecies  by  some  authors. 

Var.  Ansu,  Maxim.  (P.  Amu,  Komar.).  Lva.  broad- 
elliptic,  at  base  short-emirate,  at  apex  acuminate, 
very  glabrous,  the  margins  crenate-scrrate:  peduncles 
hispid:  fls.  twin:  fr.  eubglobose,  deeply  urnhilicatc  or 
suleate,  red,  totnentose.  the  flesh  grayish  brown  and 
sweet  and  free  from  the  minutely  reticulated  stone 
which  has  one  very  sharp  edge.  Japan;  cult. — Retained 
as  a  separate  species  by  some,  being  marked  by  the 
cuneate  base  of  the  If. 

2.  Mume,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  {Armeniaca  Mumc,  Sieb.). 
Japanese  Apricot.  Fig.  3214;  also  Fig.  279,  Vol.  I. 
Tree  of  the  dimensions  of  the  common  apricot,  but  the 
bark  greenish  or  gray  and  the  foliage  duller  in  color 
branchlcts  green:  lvs.  relatively  small,  narrow-ovate  to 
nearly  round-ovate,  long-pointid,  finely  and  sharply  ser- 
rate, more  or  less  scabrous,  lighter-colored  beneath,  the 
petioles  mostly  gland-bearing:  fls.  sessile  or  nearly  so, 
fragrant:  fr.  mostly  smaller  than  that  of  P.  Armeniaca. 
yellow  or  greenish,  the  dry  flesh  adhering  to  the  pitted 
stone.  Japan,  where  it  is  much  grown  for  its  fls.  On. 
60: 16-1.  R  II.  1SS5:504.  G.C.  111.  29: 183.— Planted 
to  some  extent  in  the  S.,  particularly  in  the  form  known 
as  Hungo  or  Bongoumc  apricot  or  plum,  but  of  minor 
value.  When  top-worked  on  plum,  it  withstands  the 
winters  of  Cent.  N.  V..  but  does  not  lx*ar.  The  apricot 
cult  ,  as  Chinese  or  Shense  is  also  of  this  species.  There 
are  many  double-fld.  forms  in  Japan,  where  it  is  much 

Iirixed  for  decoration.  Var.  Goethartiana,  Koehne. 
.<vs.  as  in  P.  M ume,  rather  large:  calvx-tubc  anil  lol>e» 
pubescent.  Japan.  Var.  albo-plena,  Ilort.,  fls.  double, 
rose  in  bud  then  white.  CJt.  52:15136.  Other 
Latin-named  varieties  are  recorded,  as  forms  laciniata, 
Maxim.,  var.  microciirjta,  var.  viridicalyx,  and  var. 
cryptopitala,  Makino. 

3.  brigantiaca,  Vill.  (Armeniaca  brigantlaca,  Pers. 
P.  Armen'inra  subsp.  hrigantlacn,  Dipp.).  Alpine  Plum. 
Shrub  or  small  t hornless  tree,  with  mostly  smaller  lvs. 
and  smaller  smooth  subacid  fr.  the  size  of  a  small 
green-gage  plum:  Ivs.  broad-oval  or  ovate,  the  blade 
2  3  in.  long,  abruptly  short-iHiiuttd,  very  sharp-serTate, 
alxive  glabrous  or  essentially  so,  beneath  lighter- 
colored  and  more  or  less  hairy  on  rib  and  nerves,  the 
|M'tiole  gland-! tearing  and  usually  less  than  1  in.  long: 
fls.  white,  ul Hint  1  jin.  across    French  Al|*». 

4.  dasycarpa,  Khrh.  (/'.  Armeniaca  var.  rtasycArpa 
Koch).   Pi  kpi.e  or  Black  Apricot.   Small  tree,  of 
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the  stature  of  the  common  apricot:  Ivs.  smaller 
narrower,  mostly  elliptic-ovate,  finely  and  closely 
rate,  thin,  dull  green,  the  stalks  slender  and  nearly  or 
quite  ((landless:  fls.  large  and  long-stalked,  showy:  fr. 
globular  and  plum-like  on  a  distinct  st.,  pubescent  at 
maturity,  dark  purple,  the  flesh  soft  and  sourish;  stone 
fuszy.  Probably  native  to  Manchuria.  U.K.  1243. 
L.B.C.  13:12.50.— Sometimes  planted,  mostly  as  an 
ornamental  tree,  for  the  fr.  has  little  value  compared  to 
that  of  the  common  apricot.  Hardy  in  the  X. 

aa.  Plum*, — the  fls.  mostly  in 
cymes,  in  most  species 
appearing  with  the  It's, 
in  the  N.  (before  the  Ivs. 
in  the  S.),  and  the  fr. 
smooth  and  glaucous: 
stone  not  prominently  suleate:  peduncle 
slctuier,  usually  remaining  with  the  fr. 
(exception  in  So.  12).  See  I'lum,  Prune. 

B.  Group  of  Eurasian  plums:  Irs.  relatively 
broad,  usually  prominently  reticulated  ami 
more  or  less  pubescent  (at  least  beneath), 
the  young  twigs  mostly  putiescent:  fl.- 
clusters  with  nwstly  1  or  2  fls.  from  each  bud. 

0.  Fl.-sts.  glabrous. 

5.  cerasffera,  Ehrh.  (P.  domestica  var.  Slyrobdlan, 
Linn.  /'.  Myrobalhna,  Loisel.).  Ciierr*  I'lim.  Slen- 
der twiggy  grower,  often  thorny,  the  tree  small  or 
sometime*  snruMike;  twigs  usually  soon  becoming 
glabrous:  Ivs.  rather  small  and  thin,  also  lightish  green, 
becoming  nearlv  or  quite  glabrous,  short-ovate  and 
short  -pointed,  finely  serrate:  lis.  rather  small  as  com- 
pared with  most  forms  of  P.  domestica,  white  or  blush, 
slender-stalked:  fr.  small  (usually  1  in.  or  less  diam.), 
globular  and  cherry-like,  depressed  about  the  st.,  yellow 
or  red,  the  flesh  soft,  juicy,  and  sweet-flavured.  Proba- 
bly native  to  the  Caucasus  and  S.  W.  Asia,  although 
early  attributed  to  N.  Amer.  B.M.  5934.  Gn.  33.  p. 
J.H.  III.  28:267.— The  Myrohalan  plum  is  a  cul- 


ture-form of  this  species,  with  rather  large  and  good 
fr..  by  some  regarded  as  a  sulwpecics  or  variety  Slyro- 
balana.  It  is  extensively  used  in  this  country  as  a  stock 
on  which  to  bud  the  domestica  plums,  the  seedlings  being 
imported  in  great  quantities  from  Eu.  It  is  a  smaller 
tree  than  P.  domestica,  with  much  more  slender  growth, 
smoother  twigs  and  Ivs.,  smaller  and  mostly  earlier  fls., 
and  also  smaller  softer  fr.  with  a  depression  about  the 
st.  It  tends  to  dwarf  the  domestica  plums,  but  its 
influence  in  this  direction  is  not  sufficient  to  discourage 
its  use  as  a  stock.  Its  advantages  as  a  stock  are  its 
cheapness,  the  ease  with  which  all  domestica  varieties 
'"take"  on  it,  and  the  readiness  with  which  it  can  be 
grown  in  the  nursery  row.  It  is  not  used  to  any  extent 
as  stocks  for  other  plums  than  the  domestical*.  Sjxm- 
tancous  trees  are  sometimes  found  about  old  nursery 
grounds,  and  it  occasionally  appears  in  orchards  when 
the  top  of  a  plum  tree  dies  and  sprouts  arise  from  the 
root.  There  are  also  a  few  varieties  prop,  for  the  early 
juicy  frs.,  but  thev  are  little  known.  It  makes  a  good 
ornamental  tree.  The  Marianna,  much  used  for  stocks 
of  many  kinds  of  plums  in  the  8.  (and  growing  from 
cuttings),  is  probably  a  hybrid  of  this  species  with 
P.  hortulofta  or  /'.  angustifnlin.  Then1  an1  several  cult, 
forms  of  P.  ctrasifera,  one  of  the  U-st  licing  the  plant 
known  as  P  .ptanteridnsis,  Hort.,  with  full  double  white 
and  red  fls.  There  are  also  forms  with  yellow-  and  white- 
variegat<*d  Ivs.,  and  n  weeping  form  l  var.  p£ndula, 
Hurt.).  A  form  with  narrow  willow-like  Ivs.  (var.  acuti- 
fdlia  or  angustifdlia,  Hort.)  is  also  advertised.  A 
form  with  twisted  or  contorted  foliage  is  shown  in 
H.H.  1895,  p.  201. 

Var.  Pissardii,  Kochne  (P.  Pissdrdii,  Carr.  P. 
crrasiftra  var.  atropurpurra,  Dipp.).  A  handsome 
form  with  purple  Ivs.  and  dark  wine-red  fr. — Intro,  into 


France  by  Pissard,  gardener  to  the  Shah  of  Persia,  and 
first  fully  d«weril>ed  in  llevue  Horticole  in  18X1.  It 
is  a  cultural  form  of  P.  cerasifera.  It  is  one  of  the  l»est  of 
all  small  purplc-lvd.  trees,  holding  much  of  its  color  in 
the  American  summers.  It  seems  to  be  hardy  wherever 
the  common  plum  will  stand.  The  liost  color  Is  secured 
on  the  strong  growths;  therefore  it  is  well  to  head  back 
the  tree  frequently.    H.H.  1881:190;  18X4:390.  G.C. 

III.  1:116.  Gn.  32:224; 
55,  p.  314.  J.H.  III.  28: 
2X7.  CM. 31: 190,  191.— 
A  recent  form  known  as 
Spxthiana,  has  very  deep- 
colored  and  shining  foli- 
age, retain  inn  its  color  (in 
Eu.)  through  summer  and 
autumn.  A  form  known 
as  Mdseri  fldre-pltno  has 
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double  pink  fls.  CM.  55:819.  The  form  called  Hessci 
(P.  Pissdrdii  var.  Hissei,  Purp.)  has  narrow  irregularly 
cut  and  toothed  usually  long-acuminate  Ivs.,  red  with 
a  broad  greenish  yellow  or  crimson-red  border.  Piirpusii 
(P.  Pissdrdii  var.  Piirpusii,  Hesse)  has  Ivs.  similar  in 
shape  to  those  of  usuid  var.  Pissardii,  <lark  red  and 
variegated  with  yellow  and  bright  rose.  The  form  nigra 
has  very  dark  purple  Ivs.  Bliriedna  (P.  Blirieatui  flbre- 
plena,  Carr.)  is  a  very  handsome  form  with  long  slender 
branches  tearing  purple-tinted  foliage  and  semi-double 
>ple-blos*om-pink  fls.    R.H.  1905:392.    Gn.  78,  p. 


203.  CM 


:334. 


Var.  divaricata,  Bailey  (P.  diearicAta,  Ixrdcb.  P. 
ccras\frra  subsp.  dimricata,  Schneid.).  Branching 
from  the  hue,  the  branches  wide-spreading  and  some 
of  them  nearly  or  quite  prostrate:  Ivs.  broader  toward 
the  base:  fr.  not  depressed  about  the  St.,  yellow. 
Macedonia  to  N.  Persia.  B.M.  6519. 

6.  Cocomflia,  Ten.  Italian  PxrM.  Allied  to  P. 
cerasifera.  Bush  or  small  tree,  with  thorny  branches  and 
young  growth  glabrous:  Ivs.  oval  or  broadly  ovate  to 
roundish  olxivute,  sharp-serrate,  glabrous  above,  more 
or  less  pubescent  on  nerves  beneath  or  glabrous,  taper- 
ing below,  somewhat  pointed:  fls.  usually  in  pairs, 
appearing  with  the  Ivs.  or  just  preceding  them,  wmte  or 
greenish  white,  the  calyx-tui*?  about  the  length  of  the 
pedicels:  fr.  small  and  yellow,  globular  or  oblong-ovoid, 
rather  good  for  eating.  Italy. 

7.  spinosa,  Linn.  Blackthorn.  Fig.  3215.  Low  and 
spreading,  making  a  very  thick  thorny  top,  the  young 
growths  distinctly  pul>escent:  Ivs.  small,  obloug-obo- 
vate  or  elliptic-ovate,  very  numerous  on  the  branches, 
nearly  or  quite  obtuse,  vcrv  finely  ami  closely  serrate: 
fls.  white,  small,  Iwrnc  singly  or  in  pairs  (or  sometimes 
in  3's)  and  often  on  the  thorns:  fr.  little  larger  than  a 
very  large  pea,  very  deep  glaucous-blue,  usually  per- 
sisting until  winter,  scarcely  edible.  Cent,  and  S.  Eu. 
and  N.  Afr.  to  N.  Persia  and  Siberia.  G.C.  111.  42:308. 
— Sometimes  planted  in  this  country,  chiefly  in  the 
double-fid.  form,  var.  plena,  Hort.  (Gn.  59,  p.  76; 
61,  n.  3t>3.  CM.  44:165).  It  is  an  excellent  bush  or 
small  tree  for  protecting  the  borders  and  corners  of 
drives  and  walks.  The  short  stiff  thornv  branches  make 
a  good  barrier.  The  tree  is  perfectly  hardy  where  the 
plum  can  Is-  grown.  The  little  frs,  are  usuallv  astrin- 
gent, but  there  is  a  sweet-fruited  form.  It  has  bex'n 
supposj-d  by  some  that  the  domestica  plums  may  have 
come  from  this  species,  but  this  is  very  doubtful,  at 
least,  within  the  period  of  human  experience  with  them. 
Var.  purpurea,  Hort.,  hits  purple  foliage;  lis.  small  and 
very  numerous,  pink:  tree  less  spiny  than  the  type. 
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cc.  Fl.-sts.  usually  more  or  less  hairy. 
8.  domestica,  linn.  (P.  communis,  Huds  ).  Common 
Garden  Plum.  Figs.  3068  to  3072.  Strong-growing 
small  tree  with  pubescent  twigs:  Ivs.  large  and  thick, 
dull  green,  much  reticulated,  pulx-acent  beneath,  ovate 
or  obovate.  coarsely  and  irregularly  serrate:  fls.  white, 
large,  usually  in  clusters:  fr.  various,  hut  firm  in  texture 
and  usually  not  depressed  about  the  st.;  stone  large, 
slightly  rough  or  pitted. — Native  country  unknown,  but 
of  Eu.  or  the  Eurasian  region.  If  it  exist*  in  u  truly 
wild  state,  it  is  to  be  sought  in  the  Caucasus  and 
t  runs-Caucasus  regions.  It  is  run  wild  in  many  parts 
of  the  world.  Focfce  says  t  hat  P.  domcMica  is  unknown 
in  an  originally  wild  state,  and  that  the  typical  fonn 
of  the  species  is  the  prune  (Zwetsehe),  P.  aconomica, 
Rorkh.  There  are  various  forms  of  P.  domestica  grown 
for  ornament,  as  double-fid.,  yellow-lvd.,  and  variegated- 
lvd.  As  a  fr  .-plant  it  is  widely  variable.  It  is  the  parent 
species  of  the  old-time  or  common  plums,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Japanese  and  American  plums.  The 
synonymy  of  the  main  varietal  groups  is  shown  by 
Waugh,  Hot.  Gaa.  26,  pp.  417-27  (Dec.,  1898),  and  27, 
pp.  478-81. 

Var.  insitltia,  Bailey  (P.  insititia,  Linn.  P.  dome«tica 
subsp.  insitltia,  Schneid.  P.  itdlica,  Borkh.).  Damson, 
Bcixape,  and  probably  also  St.  Julikn,  and  other  kinds 
of  plums.  A  form  with  small  foliage  and  small  firm  oval 
or  ovoid  frs.  borne  mostly  in  clusters:  tree  small  and 
compact. — Damson  is  a  general  name  for  small-fruited 
and  small-lvd.  forms  of  the  plum.  When  the  plum  runs 
wild,  it  usually  reverts  to  this  form.  Some  of  the  Dam- 
sons (as  the  French,  Shrojwhire,  Farleigh)  are  commer- 
cial orchard  varieties,  tieing  used  for  culinary  purposes. 
The  Mirabellc  plum  is  P.  insititia  var.  nyriaca,  Koehne. 
There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  systematic 
position  of  the  plum  designated  by  Linna'us  as  P.  insi- 
tilia,  but  in  character  it  is  somewhat  intermediate  l>e- 
tween  P.  domeMica  and  P.  spinosa.   It  is  prolmbly  one 


3216.  Piunus  aaliclna. — Japanese  plum. 
From  •pwimciu  in  th»  herbarium  at  lb*  Royal  Gurdrni,  Krw,  aa 
/'.  InJIara,  Hoiba.  (No.  U.) 
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stage  in  the  reversion  of  the  plum  toward  wild  or  half- 
wild  forms.  The  P.  domeMica  var.  damascene,  Linn.,  is 
indefinite,  and  the  name  may  well  be  dropped. 

Other  forms  of  P.  domestica  have  received  Latin 
rlims-nuines,  :».«  var  malifrtrmis,  Linn.  ./'.  s'/rtnni, 
Dipn.),  including  the  Mirnhelle  (a  small-lvd.  form  with 
small  yellow  fr.,not  unlike  the  Damsons)  and  others; 


var.  Cerf>ola,  Linn.,  the  green-gages  or  Rcine  Claude*; 
W.  galatensis,  Auth.,  the  prunes.  Var.  elegans,  Hort., 
a  recent  fonn,  has  narrow  white-margined  Ivs. 

hh.  Group  of  oriental  plums:  Ivs.  relatively  longer  {mostly 
oblong-obavalt) ,  rati  roughened  or  pubescent,  often 
shining,  the  young  twigs  glabrous  or  marly  so:  fls. 
mostly  S's  from  each  bud  in  the  duMer. 

9.  salfcina,  Lindl.  (P.  triftbra,  Roxbg.,  nomcn  nudum. 
P.  japdnica,  Hort..  not  Thunb.  P.  lldttan,  Tamari.  P. 
ichangatuj,  Schneid.  P.  Bbtan,  Hort.  P.  Mdsu,  Hort.). 
Japanese  Plum.  Fig.  3216;  also  Figs.  3073,  3074. 
Strong-growing  small  tree,  with  smooth  often  shining 
reddish  or  cinnamon-brown  twigs:  Ivs.  mostly  oblong- 
obovate,  abruptly  but  prominently  pointed,  closely 
obtuse-serrate,  the  veins  looping  near  the  margin,  bright 
often  shining  green  above  and  dull  beneath:  fla.  few 
from  each  bud  (most  commonly  about  3),  showy,  white 
or  very  nearly  so,  slender-stalked:  fr.  various,  mostly 
large  and  firm,  yellow  or  light  red  (never  blue-purple) 
with  pronounced  suture  and  tending  to  be  pointed  at 
the  apex.  R.H.  1895:160.  Gn.  78,  p.  195.— Chinese, 
but  intro.  into  this  countrv  from  Japan  (in  1870),  and 
now  widely  distributed  and  much  grown  for  its  fr.  The 
Japanese  plum  is  hardy,  in  some  of  its  varieties,  as  far 
north  as  Ottawa.  It  is  prized  because  of  its  great  pro- 
ductiveness, long-keeping  qualities  and  l>eauty  of  its 
fr.,  and  its  greater  immunity  from  black-knot.  As  a 
class,  the  fr.  is  of  lower  quality  than  the  domestica 
plums.  The  season  of  the  Japanese  plums  l>egins  con- 
siderably in  advance  of  the  domestical  and  holds  nearly 
as  late.  The  greater  numlier  of  the  varieties  are  cling- 
stones, but  there  are  some  freestones  among  them.  A 
race  of  hybrids  with  P.  hortulana  and  P.  angustifolia  is 
now  appearing. 

Var.  pubipes,  Bailey  (P.  trifibra  var.  piibipes, 
Koehne).  Pedicels  densely  pubescent  or  only  rarely 
sut>glubrous:  ealyx-tube  pubescent  a  third  or  half  the 
length. — Cult,  abroad. 

10.  gymnodontfl,  Koehne.  Shrub,  with  crowded 
unarmed  branches:  Ivs.  large  and  more  or  less  fascicled, 
conduplicate  in  vernation,  narrow-obovate  or  obovate- 
oblong,  about  2-3  in.  long,  at  base  acute  or  cuncate; 
at  apex  short-acuminate  and  very  acute,  serrate  with 
glandlcs*  teeth,  glabrous  or  slightly  hairy  beneath; 
stipules  linear  or  nearly  filiform,  often  cut:  fls.  appear- 
ing with  the  Ivs.,  white:  calyx-lolies  oblong  and  obtuse, 
entire  or  nearly  so;  ix-tals  spatulate-«>l)ovatc,  short- 
clawed,  about  Ijin.  long:  fr.  not  desrrilied.  Manchuria. 
Cult  ,  abroad  — From  /'.  xalu  tna  iP.  tnflura)  this  specks 
differs  in  the  eonduplioU  Ivs.,  which  are  little  involute 
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on  margin,  glandless  lf.-aerratures,  very  short  pedicels 
and  smaller  fls. 

11.  thibetica,  Franch.  Ornamental  tree,  15-20  ft., 
with  blush-pink  fin.,  and  with  convolute  lvs.  which  are 
oblong  and  obtuse,  crenate,  the  teeth  glandular-callose 
at  their  apex:  fls.  with  the  lvs.,  on  pedicels  ) ^— ?*in. 
long,  blush-pink;  petals  Kin.  or  less  long,  scarcely 
equaling  the  stamens.  YV.  China,  in  thickets. 

12.  Slmonii,  Carr.  {Persica  Sinwnii,  Decne.). 
Simon  or  Apricot  Plum.  Fig.  3217.  A  straight-growing 
fastigiate  tree:  lvs.  rather  long-oblanccolatc  or  lanee- 
olwvate.  somewhat  thick  and  heavy,  dull,  very  veiny 
below,  finely  but  unevenly  obtuse-serrate,  conduplicate 
or  trough-shaped  in  habit:  fls.  nearly  white,  on  short 
stalks,  often  2  or  3  together,  preceding  the  lvs.:  fr. 
1-2  in.  diam.,  flattened  lengthwise,  very  firm  in 
texture,  perfectly  smooth,  handsome  maroon-red, 
possessing  a  deep  suture,  the  yellow  flesh  closely 
adhering  to  the  small  spongy-roughened  nearly  orbicu- 
lar pit;  peduncle  usually  not  adhering  to  the  mature  fr. 
Named  in  honor  of  Eugene  Simon,  who  sent  pits  from 
China  to  France,  prior  to  1872;  botanical  position  in 
the  genus  doubtful,  as  it  has  some  of  the  characters  of 
apricots.  The  fls.  are  sometimes  described  as  appear- 
ing with  the  lvs.,  but  in  N.  Y.,  at  least,  they  are  dis- 
tinctly precocious.  China.  Not  known  as  a  native 
plant.  R.H.  1872: 1 10.  On.  70,  p.  225.— Intro,  into  the 
II.  S.  about  1880,  or  shortly  after.  Although  much 
advertised  by  nurserymen,  it  has  not  attracted  great 
attention  from  fruit-growers  in  the  E.  On  the  Pacific 
slope  it  is  popular.  The  fr.  is  usually  bitter,  with  an 
almond-like  astringency,  but  sometimes  it  is  very 
palatable.  The  tree  is  very  hardy  and  vigorous  some- 
what north  of  the  limit  of  peach-growing,  but,  except  in 
the  Pacific  region,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  uniformly 
productive.  The  fr.  is  handsome,  with  a  pleasing  odor 
and  it  keeps  a  long  time.  The  tree  is  conspicuous  for 
its  narrow  erect  growth.  The  fls.  are  Inirnc  on  short 
spurs  on  wood  2  and  more  years  old ;  also  singly  on  the 
last  year's  growth.  The  Wickson  plum  is  apparently  a 
hybrid  of  this  species  and  P.  unite  inn. 

bbb.  Group  of  American  or  native  plums:  lvs.  relatively 
narrow  and  smooth,  and  the  young  growth  glabrous 
(P.  subcordata  and  P.  anuricana  partial  exemp- 
tions), the  fr.  comparatively  small  and  in  shades  of 
yellow  and  red,  not  deep  blue- purple:  As.  mostly 
more  than  3  (sometimes  2)  from  each  bud  in  Out 
duster 

C.  Lot.  mostly  broad  and  thick,  pubescent  or  r ought sh 
beneath,  very  sharply  serrate  or  even  jagged:  fr. 
thick-skinned. 
D.  Shape  of  lvs.  mtHttty  m<al  to  orbicular,  and  usually 
obtuse:  far  western. 

13.  subcordata,  Benth.  PACIFIC  Plum.  Small  tree 
or  bush,  usually  only  a  few  feet  high,  but  sometimes 
rising  to  20  or  25  ft.:  lvs.  round-ovate,  or  orhicular, 
obtuse,  mostly  broad  or  subcordate  at  base,  either 
sharply  or  obtusely  serrate  (usually  incised-serrate), 
thick,  soft-pubescent  beneath  but  becoming  more  or 
less  glabrous:  fls.  white  fading  to  rose,  less  than  1  in. 
across,  in  clusters  of  4  or  less  and  appearing  before  or 
with  the  lvs.:  fr.  globular  or  short-oblong,  usually  dark 
red,  in  the  largest  wild  forms  somewhat  over  1  in.  diam., 
the  flesh  subacid  and  clinging  to  the  flat,  smooth,  or 
slightly  roughened  stone.  High  lands  and  mountains, 
Calif,  "and  Ore.  S.S.  4:154.— The  fr.  is  gathered  for 
domestic  uses,  and  the  tree  is  sometimes  planted  about 
settlements.  It  varies  much,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  trees  do  not  produce  agreeable  fr.  In  many  cases 
it  is  only  a  tree-like  bush.  The  bark  is  blackish,  anil 
is  sometimes  pubescent  on  young  .shoots,  which  are 
reddish. 

Var.  Kelloggii,  Lemmon.  Sisson  Plum.  Taller  and 
more  slender:  l>ark  ash-gray:  lvs.  usually  not  cordate, 
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orbicular  or  elliptical,  nearly  glabrous,  but  apparently 
not  constantly  different  from  the  species  itself:  fr. 
larger  (1  in.  or  more  long),  ovate,  yellow  or  red,  the 
flesh  soft  and  palatable.  N  Calif.— Much  recommended 
by  Mr.  Sisson,  near  Mt.  Shasta,  whose  name  it  bears, 
and  now  planted  in  some  places  in  Calif.  It  is  suiwrior 
to  P.  sulicoraaia.  The  tree  rarely  exceeds  15  ft.  in  height 
and  4-6  in.  diam.  of  trunk.  It  seems  to  lack  good 
botanical  characters  of  separation  from  the  type  of  the 
species. 

Var.  oregana,  Wight  (P.  oreg&na,  Greene).  Oreuon 
Plum.  Fr.  pubescent  at  maturity:  lvs.  oval  or  ovate, 
not  so  large  as  usual  in  the  type  species,  pubescent  at 
least  beneath.  Ore. — Apparently  not  cult. 

DD.  Shape  of  lvs.  on  the  ovate  or  oblong  order,  mostly 
acumiruite:  the  Americatta  sH,  mostly  with  lvs. 
large  in  proportion  to  size  of  plant. 

E.  Stature  of  trees:  lvs.  and  fls.  large. 
14.  americana,  Marsh.  (P.  latifolia,  Moench.  P. 
hiemalis.  Michx.,  at  least  in  part.  P.  ignbta,  Nels.). 
Common  Wild  Plum.  Figs.  3218,  3219;  also  Figs.  3075, 
3076.    Small  twiggy  spreading  usually  thorny  tree 


mostly  forming  thickets,  with  gray  branches  or  gray- 
brown  twigs:  lvs.  obovate,  oblong-obovate  or  sometimes 
oblong-ovate,  acuminate,  thiekish,  the  margins  mostly 
sharp-serrate  or  sometimes  almost  incised,  uot  glossy, 
stronglv  reticulata!  beneath  and  pubescent  on  the 
veins:  fls.  large,  white,  slender-«talked,  the  calyx-lobes 
entire  and  pubescent  on  the  inside,  appearing  in  small 
clusters  in  advance  of  the  lvs. :  fr.  various,  but  mostly 
small  and  hard,  the  skin  tough  and  glaucous  and  not 
shining,  vellow  and  variously  overlaid  with  red;  stone 
turgid.  Woods  and  copses.  Mass.  and  N.  Y.  to  Man., 
Utah,  and  New  Mex..  and  in  the  E.  to  Savannah,  Ga., 
and  nearly  to  the  Gulf;  the  most  widely  distributed  of 
the  native  true  plums.  It  sometimes  reaches  a  height 
of  15  20  ft.  S.S.  4: 150. — In  the  E.,  the  frs.  are  usually 
austere,  and  often  not  fit  for  eating;  but  in  the  W.,  edible- 
fruited  forms  are  found  in  abundance.  It  is  the  most 
prolific  source  of  cult,  native  plums  for  the  cold  N., 
giving  rise  to  such  varieties  as  Blaekhawk,  Cherokee, 
Craig,  Forest  Garden,  IX-  Soto,  Golden  Queen,  Gay- 
lord,  Rollingstone,  Newton,  Hawkcye. 

Var.  mollis,  Torr.  &  Gray  (P.  lanata.  Mack.  &  Bush. 
P.  americana  var.  lanata,  Sudw.).  Lvs.  and  shoots  soft- 
pubescent  or  sometimes  almost  tomcntose.  III.,  Iowa, 
Mo.— To  this  form  belong  the  Wolf,  Van  Buren,  Quaker, 
and  American  Eagle  plums.  There  is  also  a  double-fld. 
variety. 
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15.  nigra,  Ait.  (P.  borrili*,  Poir.  P.  indlli*,  Torr. 
P.  americana  var.  nigra,  Waugh).  Canada  Plcxm. 
Lvb,  mostly  broader,  the  teeth  glandular  and  remaining 
on  mature*  lvs.  as  small  callous  points,  but  the  teeth 
otherwise  nearly  or  quite  blunt  and  thereby  differing 
from  the  sharply  and  deeply  serrate  lvs.  of  P. 
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petioles  bearing  2  glands,  near  the  top:  fls.  larger,  on 
slender  dark  red  ijediccls,  white  changing  to  pink,  the 
calyx-lol>es  glandular-serrate  and  glabrous  on  the 
inside:  fr.  mostly  Homewhat  oblong  and  orange-red, 
the  stone  large  and  much  compressed.  New  Bruns.  to 
Assiniboia,  and  in  New  England,  N.  Y.,  Mich.,  Wis.,  and 
N.  Ohio;  possibly  intro.  in  some  of  its  southern  ranges. 
S.S.  4: 149. — A  more  showy  tree  than  P.  americana, 
blooming  earlier,  and  in  its  extreme  forms  appearing  to 
be  very  distinct.  It  has  given  rise  to  some  of  the  best 
fr.-U-aring  varieties,  Buch  as  the  Cheney,  Itasca, 
Oxford,  Aitkin,  Crimson,  although  not  nearly  so  pro- 
lific of  cult,  forms  as  P.  americana. 

ItS.  mexicana,  Wats.  (P.  .?...  tralis,  Muns.  P.  reticu- 
lata, P.  tenuifdlia,  P.  potwindra  and  P.  arkanmina, 
;.).  Bio-Ikke  Pi,um.  The  southern  representative 


of  /'.  americana,  as  P.  nigra  is  the  northern:  it  is  tree- 
like, not  sprouting  from  the  roots  or  forming  thickets: 
lvs.  oblong-olwvate  to  obovate,  3-5  in.  long,  rounded 
or  subeorilute  at  base,  abruptly  acuminate  at  apex, 
sharply  and  sometime*  doubly  serrate,  i ' 
above  at  least  when  voung  and  long-pul 

fused  with  P.  americana  var.  mollis); 
bearing  1  or  more  short-stalked  glands 
at  or  near  the  apex:  fls.  ?4'i»-  across,  white,  in  small 


(and  often  confu 
petiole  usually  " 


nearly  sessile  umU'ls,  the  pedicels  usually  glabrous; 
calyx-lobes  mostly  renexed,  nearly  or  quite  as  long  as 
the  tul>e,  dentate  at  apex  or  sometimes  entire,  obscurely 
glandular,  puU-scent  within;  petals  variable  in  shape, 
USUallv  pubescent  and  mostly  entire:  fr.  globose  or 
rarely  oblong,  sometimes  1  in.  or  more  diam.,  pur- 
plish red  with  bluish  bloom;  pit  or  stone  ohovoid  or 
nearlv  globular,  turgid,  the  surface  smooth  or  essentially 
so.  S.  \\  .  Ky.  and  W.  Term,  to  Okla.  and  Mex  —  Wild 
fr.  is  sometimes  gathered,  and  it  varies  in  size  and 
quality,  but  the  species  has  received  little  attention 
horticult urally,  although  used  ex|>erimeiitally  as  a 
stock  to  which  its  non-suekering  habit  adapts  it.  It  is 
said  that  a  hvbrid  has  lieen  produced  with  /'.  mlirina. 
Wight,  who  has  recently  re-characterized  this  species, 
writes  that  "Although  long  confused  with  Pruuwt 
ami  rieana,  and  in  the  herbarium  sometimes  difficult  to 
distinguish  from  P.  americana  var.  lanala,  the  species  is 


nevertheless  a  very  distinct  one.  It  never  forms  thick- 
ets, as  does  P.  americana  and  its  subspecies,  but  occurs 
always  as  a  tree  with  a  well-defined  trunk,  which  in  the 
older  trees  differs  in  its  furrowed  bark.  The  young 
leaves  as  they  appear  are  mostly  somewhat  obtuse  at 
the  apex  instead  of  acuminate;  the  older  leaves  are 
usually  broader  in  proportion  to  their  length,  and  the 
serration  of  the  margin  is  slight  I  v  less  pronounced. 
The  tlowers.also  have  petals  somewhat  broader  in  pro- 
portion to  their  length  than  in  P.  americana,  while  the 
Btone  is  olio  void  or  round  and  more  turgid." 

IT.  hortulana,  Bailev  (P.  hortulana  var.  Way 
Bailey  j.  Hortvlana  Plum.  Tig.  3220.  Tree  i 
not  sprouting  from  the  root  or  forming  thickets  or 
hedges,  15-30  ft.  tall,  with  thinnish 
exfoliating  bark  and  brownish  twigs: 
lvs.  oblong-obovate  or  elliptic-ovate, 
the  blade  3-4  in.  long,  rather  broad  to 
rounded  at  the  mostly  oblique  base, 
long-acuminate,  yellowish  green,  gla- 
brous above  and  more  or  less  shining, 
lightly  pulieseent  or  practically  gla- 
brous beneath,  the  margins  shallowly 
and  obtusely  serrate  or  crenatc-serratc; 
petiole  usually  bearing  1  or  2  or  more 
small  glands  toward  the  apex:  fls.  pre- 
ceding the  lvs.,  white,  small  (al>out 
f  -jin.  nroad),  the  pedicels  slender  ar 
glabrous;  calyx-lobes  about  as  long  i 
the  tube,  oblong-ovate,  glandular  on 
margin  out  otherwise  glabrous  or 
nearly  so  on  exterior,  mostly  obtuse; 
petals  oval  to  nearly  orbicular,  clawed: 
fr.  globose  or  short-oblong,  in.  diam.  in  the  wild, 
red  to  yellow  and  mostly  white-dotted,  with  little  or 
no  bloom,  not  thick-skinned;  pit  or  stone  various,  glo- 
bose to  oval  or  oblong,  the  surface  more  or  less  reticu- 
lated. Cent.  Ky.,  Tenn.,  to  Iowa  and  Okla. — This 
species  has  yielded  a  good  numlter  of  cult  ,  varieties,  as 
Kanawha.  Golden  Beauty,  Cumlx>rland,  I>'ptunc,  Way- 
land,  Morcman,  Sucker  State.  The  species  was  first 
distinguished  in  1892  to  desig- 
nate varieties  of  plums  inter- 
mediate lietwecti  P.  amrric't'Ki 
and  P.  angu&tifolia  (the  two 
species  at  that  time  clearly 
sejiarated);  these  intermediate 
varieties  were  then  said  to 
"represent  at  least  two  other 
species,  and  perhaps  even 
more"  (G.F.  5:90),  one  of 
which  it  was  proposed  to  sepa- 
rate as  P.  hortulana.  Later  st u- 
dents  have  separated  P.  Mun- 
aoniana  from  these  varieties, 
and  have  redefined  other 
species.  .Subscquentlv  it  v, 
supposed  that  P.  hortulc'i 
represents  a  range  of  hybn  i- 
between  P.  americana  and  /' 
angustifolia,  and  it  is  not  yet 
known  what  part  hybridization 
has  played  in  the  origin  of  these 
forms,  although  the  evidence 
accumulates  that  separ.vc 
specific  types  are  involved. 

Var.  Mlneri,  Bailey,  is  nearer 
to  P.  americana,  and  represent  s 
the  northward  extension  of 
the  group;  it  is  known  by 
its  thicker  and  duller  lvs. 
which  are  very  veiny  below 
and  coarselv  toothed  and 
somewhat  olsivate  in  out- 
line, and  by  a  late  firm  fr. 
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To  this  form  belong  the  Miner,  Langsdon,  Clinton, 
Forest  Hose.  The  Miner  is  apparently  the  first  horti- 
cultural variety  of  native  plum  to  receive  a  name;  the 
seed  that  produced  the  original  tree  was  planted  in  1814. 

EE.  Stature  of  bushes:  lvs.  and  fls.  small:  far  S.  W, 
18.  rivuliris,  Scheele  (P.  texana,  Scheele).  Creek 
Plum.  Slender-stemmed  shrub  to  8  ft.,  forming  thicket*, 
with  gray  or  reddish  twigs  and  early-ripening  fr.  (June): 
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Ivs.  ovate  to  oblong-ovate  or  somewhat  olwvate, 
rounded  at  base,  short-acuminate  at  apex.  1-3  in.  long, 
glandular-serrate,  glabrous  above,  more  or  less  pubescent 
beneath;  petioles  with  1  or  2  glands  near  ajn-x,  or  gland- 
less:  lis.  white,  with  the  Ivs.  or  In-fore  them,  less  than 
}  jin.  broad,  on  slender  glabrous  pedicels;  calvx-lobes  aa 
long  as  tube,  ovate  or  oblong-ovate,  usualfy  pointed, 
glandular,  little  pubescent  on  exterior,  with  age 
reflexed;  petals  ol>ovate-orbicular  or  oblong-ol>ovate, 
short-clawed:  fr.  nearly  glolxwc,  ]  iin.  or  somewhat 
more  diam.,  red  and  with  light  bloom;  pit  or  stone  oval 
to  subglobose,  the  surface  smooth  or  obscurely  rough- 
ened. Texas. — Apparently  of  little  horticultural  value, 
as  the  fr.  is  small  and  poor,  although  eaten  by  Indians. 
No  improved  varieties  are  reported. 

19.  Reverchonii,  Sarg.  (P.  pygma,  Muns.,  not  P. 
pygmra,  Willd.).  I  loo  Plum.  Shrub,  2-6  ft.,  with 
gray  bark  and  chestnut-colored  twijts,  forming  dense 
thickets  and  yielding  latc~ri|>cning  fr.  (Aug.,  Sept.):  lvs. 
ovate-lanceolate  (sometimes  lanceolate),  acuminate, 
usually  3  in.  or  less  long,  strongly  conduplicate,  either 
rounded  or  narrowed  at  base,  glandular-serrate,  gki- 
brous  and  green  above,  pale  and  somewhat  puls-scent 
beneath;  petiole  l»earing  2-1  glands  near  apex:  fls.  with 
the  Ivs.  or  preceding  them,  white,  less  than  Jv>in.  broad, 
on  glabrous  pedicels;  calyx-lobes  oblong  or  ovate- 
oblong,  obtuse,  glandular;  |ietals  oliovate  to  oblong- 
olwvatc,  narrowed  or  somewhat  clawed,  entire,  or 
erose  near  apex:  fr.  glolxise  or  nearly  so,  sometimes 
nearly  1  in.  diam.,  usually  yellow  (rarely  red)  and 
blushed  with  orange  or  crimson  and  marked  with  whitish 
dots,  with  little  or  no  bloom;  stone  oblong,  the  sur- 
face smooth  or  slightly  reticulate.  Okla.,  Texas— No 
horticultural  varieties  of  this  special  are  recorded ;  its 
fr.  is  sometimes  good,  although  usually  poor.  Said  to 
be  well  adapted  to  limestone  soils  and  to  withstand 
drought.  Wight  writes  that  the  species  is  closely  related 
to  P.  Hmdarit  and  may  Ik?  a  form  of  it.  "The  apparent 
differences  are  its  more  branching  and  less  slender 
stems,  trough-shaiH-d  leaves,  later-ripening  fruit,  and 
more  pointed  stone." 
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cc.  Lvs.  mostly  narrow  and  peach4ike,  firm,  and  more 
or  less  shining,  glabrous,  the  young  growths  not 
pubescent:  fr.  thinskinnal:  the  Chickasaw  and 
\Vild  Goose  set. 
20.  angustifolia,  Marsh.  (P.Chicaxa,  Michx.  P.steno- 
phytlus,  Raf.).  Chickasaw  Plum.  Mountain  Chekky. 
Small  bushy-topped  twiggy  tree,  8-10  ft.  high  or  often 
only  a  shrub  forming  dense  thickets,  with  slender 
zigzag  reddish  branches:  lvs.  lanceolate  or  oblong- 
lanceolate  and  conduplicate  (trough-like),  shining,  2 
in.  or  less  long,  mostly  narrowed  toward  base,  at  apex 
acuminate  or  short-acute,  glabrous  or  sometimes 
sparingly  pubescent  on  nerves  beneath,  finely  and 
closely  serrate;  petiole  glandular  or  not  near  apex: 
fls.  white,  preceding  lvs.,  about  '^jin.  across,  on  gla- 
brous |>edicels;  ealyx-lolies  ovate-obtuse  and  shorter 
than  tul>e,  not  glandular,  exterior  glabrous:  fr.  small 
and  early,  cherry-like,  slender-stemmed,  red  or  yellow 
and  yellow-dotted,  shining,  thinly  glaucous,  the  flesh 
soft  and  juicy  and  clinging  to  the  small  rough  stone. 
Del.  to  Fla.  and  Texas,  being  abundant  in  sandy 
places.  S.S.  4 : 152— This  species  has  given  rise  to 
several  pomological  varieties,  as  Caddo  Chief  and 
Ogeeche;  it  is  an  early-fruiting  species,  more  or  less 
thorny, 

Var.  Watsonii,  Waugh  (P.  Wdtsonii,  Sarg.).  Sand 
Plum.  Fig.  3221.  Bush,  3-0  ft.  high,  with  more  zigzag 
twigs  than  in  P.  angustifolia,  more  spiny,  the  lvs. 
smaller,  less  pointed  and  less  conspicuously  serrate,  the 
fls.  smaller,  the  fr.  with  thicker  skin.  Dry  regions  of 
Kans.  to  Texas  and  New  Mex.  (also  reported  from 
Neb.  but  perhaps  intro.),  and  planted  by  the  settlers, 
who  prize  it  for  its  fr.  G.F.  7:135  (adapted  in  Fig. 
3221).  Several  named  pomological  varieties  Issue  from 
this  variety,  as  Strawberry ,  Welcome.  Red.  Yellow, 
and  Purple  Panhandle.  Var.  Watsonii  is  named  for  Dr. 
Louis  Watson,  of  Kans. 

Var.  varians,  Wight  &  Hedr.  Bio  Chickasaw 
Plum.  Rather  larger  than 'P.  angustifolia  itself,  more 
robust  and  a  less  crabbed  grower,  lvs.  and  pedicels 
longer,  and  stone  usually  more  pointed  at  apex.  Okla., 
Texas,  in  more  fertile  soil  than  the  species. — Apparently 
a  range  of  forms  growing  under  letter  conditions  than 
those  in  which  the  plants  taken  as  the  type  of  P. 
angustifolia  are  found,  and  giving  rise  to  many  early- 
fruited  plums,  such  as  Yellow  Transparent,  Emerson, 


Coletta,  Clark,  African.  Supposed  to  have  furnished 
hybrids  with  P.  M unwmiana  and  P.  salicina.  The 
Marianna  most  probably  represents  a  cross  lietween 
some  form  of  P.  angustifolia  (perhaps  var.  varians) 
and  P.  ctrasifera. 

21.  Munsoniana,  Wight  &  Hedr.  Wild  Goose  Plum. 
Figs.  3222,  3223;  also  Figs.  3070. 3077.  A  range  of  forms 
separated  out  of  the  old  Hortulana  class,  of  larger  and 
freer  growth  than  the  variants  of  P.  angustifolia,  hardier, 
with  larger  and  more  pointed  lvs.,  and  larger  fls.  bear- 
ing glandular  calvx-lobes:  forming  thickets,  reaching 
20-25  ft.  in  height:  lvs.  3-1  in.  long,  lanceolate  to 
oblong-lanceolate,  rounded  at  base,  at  apex  acute  or 
acuminate,  margins  closely  glandular-serrate,  shining 
and  glabrous,  usually  slightly  pubescent  on  veins 
beneath;  petioles  usually  with  2  glands  near  apex: 
fls.  white.  Villi,  or  more  broad,  either  with  the  Ivs.  or 
preceding  them,  on  slender  glabrous  pedicels;  calyx- 
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lobes  ovate-oblong  to  oblong,  obtuse,  equaling  the 
tube,  glandular  on  margin,  mostly  glabrous  on  exterior: 
fr.  globular  or  oval,  bright  red  or  yellowish  and  marked 
with  whitish  dots,  late-ripening;  pit  or  stone  mostly 
oval,  pointed  at  apex,  the  surface  usually  roughened. 
Ky.  and  Tcnn.  to  Miss.,  Texas,  Mo.,  and  Kans. — The 
botanical  status  of  this  group  is  yet  doubtful,  although 
well  marked  in  some  forms.  From  it  have  come  many 
pomological  forms,  as  Wild  Goose,  Newman,  Milton, 
Robinson,  Pottawattamie,  Osage,  Whitaker,  Jewell, 
and  Texas  Belle. 

ccc.  Lea.  mostly  as  narrow  a*  lanceolate-ovate,  or  the 
tmMand  shortish,  thin  or  thinnish  J,cxcej>l  JP. 

becoming  glo)>rouf  or  nearly  no  (escrpl  in  forms  of 
P.  umMlala  and  P.  maritima),  lienealh  at  maturity: 
fr.  mostly  thick-skinned.  Specie*  of  tlxe  beach 
plum  or  P.  maritima  group,  mostly  plants  of  low 
growth  and  dwarf  habit. 

22.  orthos£paU,  Koehne.  Fig.  3224.  A  much- 
branched  spreading  bush  about  4  or  5  ft.  high,  with 
voung  branchlets  chestnut-colored:  lvs.  oblong-lanceo- 
late to  obovate-laneeolate,  about  2  in.  or  less  long,  nar- 
rowed at  base,  at  a|>ex  acute  or  acuminate,  glabrous 
and  shining,  serrate;  petiole  glandlcas  or  with  1  or  2 
glands  near  apex:  fls.  white,  or  pink  with  age,  about 
!jin.  broad,  on  glabrous  pedicels;  calyx-lobes  oblong- 
obtuse,  ciliatc  on  margins,  glabrous  or  nearly  so  on  the 
exterior:  fr.  late,  glolxise,  about  1  in.  diam.,  red.  white- 
dotted,  with  bloom;  stone  oval,  rounded  at  apex  and 
slightly  pointed  at  base,  the  surface  somewhat  rugose. 
— Not  clearly  known  in  the  wild,  but  probablv  from 
Kans.  to  Texas.  The  Laire,  grown  in  Kans.  for  the 
fr.,  is  perhaiw  to  lie  referred  here.  The  species  was 
founded  on  plants  grown  in  the  Arnold  Arlioretum 
from  seeds  said  to  have  l«ecn  sent  from  S.  Texas.  G.F. 
7:187  (reduced  in  Fig.  3224). 

23.  alleghaniensis,  Porter.  Am.eghany  Plcm.  Fig. 
3225.  Tree,  12—15  ft.,  or  oftener  a  straggling  bush,  usu- 
ally not  thorny,  the  young  growth  reddish  and  glabrous: 
lvs.  lance-ovate  to  elliptic-obovate,  about  3  in.  and 
less  long,  prominently  acuminate,  sharply  fine-serrate, 
pubescent  on  the  veins  l>cneath  but  becoming  glabrous 
with  age;  petiole  usuallv  glandless  but  sometime*  with 
glands  at  apex:  fis.  small  (J-jin.  across),  white,  in  clus- 
ters of  2-5,  appearing  with  or  before  the  lvs.,  the  calyx 
minutely  pubescent  and  with  narrowly  oblong-ovate 
slightly  hair)"  lobes,  the  petals  round-obovate :  fr. 
globular  or  ovoid,  ?$in.  or  less  diam.,  dark  purple 
with  a  heavy  bloom,  acid  in  flavor  and  often  austere; 


stone  somewhat  obovoid  and  obtusish  at  apex,  the  sur- 
face slightly  roughened.  Pa.,  Conn.  S.S.  4:153.  G.F. 
3:429,  from  which  Fig.  3225  is  reduced. — In  a  very 
limited  way  the  species  has  come  into  botanic  gardens 
and  collections.  As  an  ornamental  subject  it  has  merit, 
for  it  bears  profusely  of  fls.  and  fr.   The  plums,  or 


The  Wild  Goose  plum  (  X  H;  »to 


(X».  No-  22. 

"sloes,"  are  collected  from  the  wild  for  the  making  of 
pies  and  preserves. 

Var.  Davisii,  Wight,  along  gravelly  ridges  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  southern  peninsula  of  Mich., 
bearing  blue  frs.  used  locally  for  jellies  and  conserves, 
is  distinguished  by  lvs.  broader  in  proportion  to  their 
length  and  less  acuminate.  From  /'.  maritima.  which 
it  resembles,  it  differs  in  the  reddish  color  of  twigs, 
more  glabrous  lvs.  and  pedicels,  and  the  stone  pointed 
rather  than  rounded  at  base. 

24.  umbelliU,  £11.  Black  Sloe  of  the  S.  Twiggy 
small  tree  (10-20  ft.),  with  compact  head  and  very 
slender  glabrous  branchlets,  often  more  or  less  thorny : 
lvs.  Bmall  (mostly  2  in.  or  less  long),  light  green  and 
rather  thin,  oblong,  lanceolate,  oblong-lanceolate  or 
oval,  obtuse  or  acute,  closely  serrulate,  sometimes  very 
closely  pubescent  beneath  even  at  maturity;  petiole 
without  glands:  fls.  small  to  medium  in  sixe  (H-Jiin. 
broad  i,  white,  on  slender  glabrous  pedicels  in  few- 
lid.  timl>els,  appearing  with  or  just  before  the  lvs.:  fr. 
globular,  slender-stalked,  from  pure  yellow  to 
orange-yellow  and  red-blotched,  thinly  glau- 
cous, the  flesh  usually  sour  and  bitter  and  free 
from  the  oval  or  subglolwse  stone.  Near  the 
coast  from  S.  C.  to  Fla.  S.S.  4:155. — Not 
intro.  as  a  fr.-plant,  but  sometimes  planted 
for  the  profusion  of  its  white  fls.  The  fr.  is  not 
unlike  a  cherry  in  shape,  and  is  sometimes 
used  in  conserves.  The  foliage  suggest*  P. 
ccrasiftra. 

Var.  injucunda,  Sarg.  (P.  injucCmda,  Small. 
P.  m'tiis,  Beadle).  A  nill-country  form:  lvs. 
oval  or  oblong-oval,  usually  somewhat  longer 
and  broader  than  in  umbellala  itselfj  nar- 
rowed toward  the  base,  acute  or  acuminate, 
mostly  pul>escent  In-neat h  and  somewhat 
pubescent  above:  fls.  appearing  later  (March, 
April);  calyx  pul>escent  rather  than  glabrous. 
N.  0.  to  Ga.,  Ala.,  and  Miss.,  apparently 
passing  into  var.  lania. 
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Wight  (P.  tdrda,  Sarg.).  Tree,  18-20  ft., 
from  P.  umbeUaia  by  lighter-colored  bark, 
j  fr.,  and  more  oblong  stone.  \V.  Miss.  to 
and  h.  Ark.,  the  nearly  globular,  yellow,  red, 
j,  or  blue  fr.  (about         diam.)  ripening  in  Oct. 
and  Nov. 

25.  maritima,  Marsh.  (P.  pygmka  and  P.  sphitrica, 
Wilid.    P.  sphrrocdrpa,  ana  P.  acuminata,  Michx. 


the 


(XH).  No.  23. 

P.  pubiscetu,  Pursh.  P.  littoralis,  Bigcl.  P.  puhigrra, 
iSteud.).  Beach  Plum.  Shore  Plum.  Fig.  3226. 
Decumbent  straggling  more  or  less  thorny  bush  with 
rough  and  warty  branches  and  slightly  pubescent 
young  growth:  lvs.  oval  or  obovate^val,  short-acute  or 
nearly  obtuse,  closely  serrate,  dull  green,  often  some- 
what pubescent  beneath:  fls.  small,  white,  slender- 
stalked,  borne  in  few-fld.  umbels  preceding  the  lvs.:  fr. 
about  yiia.  diam.,  depr»rs«e<l-globular  (somewhat  flat- 
tened at  the  ends),  with  a  slight  cavity  about  the  st., 
mostly  deep  dull  purple  when  ripe  and  covered  with  a 
heavy  bloom,  the  flesh  brittle  and  mostly  sweet  and 
juicy  and  fret?  from  the  small  turgid  cherry-like  stone 
(which  is  pointed  at  both  ends),  the  skin  thick,  tough, 
and  more  or  less  acrid.  Sands  of  the  seashore,  New 


Bruns.  to  Va.,  and  also  some  miles  inland:  its  reported 
occurrence  at  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan  has  not  l>ccn 
verified.  B.M.82S9.  Gng.  4:257  (bush  in  bloom).- 
The  main  sta.  are  document,  and  strong  shoots  stand 
upright  to  a  height  of  2-0  ft.,  or  sometimes  even  10  12 
ft.  P.  maritima  is  a  handsome  plant  in  cult,  because  of 
the  great  profusion  of  its  early  spring  bloom,  and  the 
frs..  when  produced,  are  also  ornamental.  As  a  fr.- 
plant,  it  is  known  in  the  variety  Bassett  American, 
which,  however,  has  never  become  popular  because  of 
its  small  sir*.  The  species  is  very'  variable,  and  no 
doubt  several  botanical  varieties  could  lie  distinguished. 
Yellow-fruited  forms  are  known  (forma  flava,  G.  S. 
Torr.).  A  species  related  to  P.  maritima,  but  not  in  the 
trade,  is  P.  Gravesii,  Small,  with  orbicular  very  obtuse 
and  often  apiculatc  lvs.  and  stone  pointed  only  at  base. 
Known  onlv  from  the  original  locality  at  Groton,  Conn., 
near  Long  Island  Sound,  an  unarmed  bush  al*>u»  3  ft. 
high,  with  a  dark  rather  rough  bark  and  usually 
pubcrulcnt  twigs. 

26.  gracilis,  Engebn.  <fc  Gray.  Oklahoma  Plum. 
A  straggling  shrub,  closely  allied  to  P.  maritima,  in 
clumps  or  thickets,  1-4  ft.  high,  with  grayish  l>ark  and 
reddish  brown  pubescent  young  twigs:  lvs.  oval  or 
ovate,  rarely  ovate-lanceolate,  1-2  in.  long,  narrowed 
either  way  but  sometimes  obtusish  at  a|>ex,  finely  but 
lightly  pubescent  alx>vc,  strongly  pultescent  beneath, 
finely  serrate;  petiole  glandless  or  with  1  or  2  glands 
near  a|>ex:  fls.  preceding  the  lvs.,  white,  \i  to  nearly 
J-iin.  broad,  on  pul>escent  pedicels;  calyx-lobes  ovate 
and  acute,  entire  or  denticulate,  glandlcss:  fr.  globular 
or  ovoid,  H-Jim.  diam.,  mostly  red  and  with  light 


or  stone  oval,  somewhat  obtuse  at  the  ends, 
*  nearly  smooth.  W.  Ark.,  Okla.  and  N. 
Texas,  in  dry  sandy  places— This  species  appears  to 
have  yielded  no  named  pomological  varieties,  although 
the  fr.  is  sometimes  collected  from  the  wild  for  market. 
P.  venuldsa,  Sarg.,  is  a  larger  shrub,  forming  denser 
thickets,  with  larger  and  more  coarsely  serrate  lvs.  and 
glabrous  pedicels.  It  is  from  N.  Texas,  but  whether  a 
good  native  specie*  or  a  hybrid  of  P.  graeiii*  and 
P.  Hetvrchonii  is  undetermined;  of  no  horticultural 


Subgenus  II.  Amygdalus.  Almonds  and  Peaches. 

Fr.  sessile,  large,  mostly  pubescent :  fls.  solitary  from 
lateral  buds  on  the  previous  year's  growth,  appear- 
ing in  advance  of  the  lvs.,  the  latter  conduplicate  in 
the  bud. 

a.  Plant  love  and  bushy  as  seen  in  cult.:  flowering  almond*. 

27.  triloba,  Lindl.  (Amygdalus  peduncidata,  Bunge. 
Amygdaldpsis  Lindleyi,  Carr.  Prundpsia  Undltyi, 
AndnJ.  Primus  ulmifHia,  Franch.).  Flowering 
Almono.  (See  Nos.  39,  40.)  Fig.  3227.  Lvs.  broadly 
ovate  or  obovate,  usually  broadest  above  the  middle,  soft- 
hairy,  abruptly  pointed,  coarsely  doubly  serrate,  tending 
to  be  3-lobed  above:  fls.  solitary,  short-pediceiled,  and 
mostly  in  advance  of  the  lvs.,  clear  pink,  sometimes 
white,  usually  double  (var.  plena,  Hort.  Fig.  3234); 
calyx-tube  hairy  inside  between  stamens,  the  sepals 
pilose  or  glabrous  on  outside;  sepals  and  petals  (in  single 
Ab.)  5-10:  fr.  small,  red-hairy  when  voung,  but  becoming 
glabrous.  China.  B.M.8061.  I.H."8:308.  F.S.15: 1532. 
R.H.  1862:91;  1870,  p.  388  (fr.);  1883,  p.  367  (fr.); 
1884:396;  1907,  pp.  154,  155.  Gn.  21,  p.  275  ;  28:346; 
55,  p.  374  ;  59,  p.  135;  79.  p.  17.  G.M.  44:210;  52: 
247.  G.  26:462;  33:19.  H.F.  II.  7:139.  Gng.  5:165; 
6:289  ;  8: 196. — A  most  desirable  bush,  hardy  in  Cent. 
N.  Y.  and  Ont.  It  is  a  good  subject  for  blooming  in 
pots.  It  is  sometimes  grown  as  a  standard  worked  on 
plum,  but  it  is  then  short-lived;  better  results  are 
to  be  exiK-cted  from  own-rooted  plant*  (by  layering 
or  root-grafting).  Sometimes  it  rises  to  the  stature  of  a 
small  tree.  The  double-fld.  form  (var.  plena)  is  the  one 
commonly  seen  in  grounds,  but  the  sin^le-fld.  form  is 
the  better.  A  sport  producing  several  pistils  has  been 
recorded  (Amygdalopsis).  Not  to  lie  confounded  with 


the  forms  of  P.  jap 
smaller  and 
tivelv  longer- 
stalked  fls.  and  usu- 
ally more  than  1 
from  the  bud,  and 
different  lvs. 

Var.  Pteoldii, 
Bailev  (P.  Ptt- 
zoldii,  Koch.  P. 
rirgata,  Hort.). 
Branchlets  and 
adult  foliage  gla- 
brous: lvs.  ovate  or 
elliptic,  usually  at 
or  below  the  mid- 
die,  not  3-lol>ed, 
gradually  nar- 
rowed or  acumi- 
nate above,  gla- 
brous, with  narrow 
sharp  teeth:  fls. 
smaller  than  in  P. 
triUtha  and  with 
shorter  pedicel, 
rose-colored;  caly  x- 
tube  glabrous  in- 
side as  are  the  lobes 
or  sepals  on  the 


and  P.  glandulasa,  which  have 
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outside,  the  sepals  and  petals  usually  10:  fr.  spherical; 

■rugose.  Probably  China. 


!  hard,  bony  and  more  i 

28.  orien talis,  Koehne  (Amygdalus  orientalis,  Mill. 
A.  argentea,  Lam.).  Oriental  Almond.  Shrub,  3-10 
ft.  high,  with  woolly  twigs:  lvs.  small  (%AH  in.  long), 
nearly  or  quite  sessile  (petiole  less  than  >4in.  long), 
oval,  oblong  or  narrow-olwvatc,  nearly  obtuse  or  short- 


ana  at  hrft;  P.  i 
at  rltht  ia  the  lobed  form  that 

(X  about  H) 


iwinted, entire  or  obscurely  sernilate:  ft*,  solitary,  nearly 
1  in.  across,  light  rose-color,  with  or  just  preceding  the 
lvs.:  fr.  ovate  or  oblong,  more  or  less  pointed,  thinly 

Eubescent  but  becoming  glabrous.  Asia  Minor,  Syria. 
..B.C.  12: 1137. — Variable;  several  s|>eeios-nuines  of 
the  same  general  geographical  region  are  probably  to 
be  referred  to  it,  or  they  may  represent  very  closely 
related  species. 

29.  nana.  Stokes  (.4  myndalus  nana.  Linn.).  Russian 
Almond,  rig.  3227.  Bush,  3-5  ft.  high:  lvs.  narrowly 
elliptic  or  elliptic-lanceolate,  2  or  3  in.  long,  thick  and 
rather  stiff,  scarcely  pointed,  lighter  colored  and  the 
veins  prominent  beneath,  smooth,  the  edges  set  with 
sharp  spreading  saw-like  teeth:  As.  usually  solitary, 
rose-color  or  white,  nearly  1  in.  or  less  across,  sessile, 
with  or  just  preceding  the  lvs.:  fr.  small  and  hard, 
pubescent,  bitter,  with  a  large  wrinkled  sharp-|x>inteu 
somewhat  cordate,  unequal-fidcd  pit.  Russia  and  W. 
Asia.  B.M.  161.  L.B.C.  12:1114. —This  plant  has 
been  intro.  into  this  country  recently  as  a  fr. -plant, 
although  it  possesses  little  merit  for  that  purpose.  It  is 
cult,  in  En.  for  its  lis.  and  it  has  been  thought  that  the 
flowering  almond  of  our  gardens  belongs  to  it ;  but  our 
flowering  almonds  are  P.  trxlolta  and  also  in  part  P. 
glandidosa  and  P.  japonica.  This  Russian  almond  is 
very  hardy,  enduring  the  climate  of  the  northern 
Prairie  states,  where  it  rijH>ns  its  little  almond-like  frs. 
in  July.  A  small-fruited  form  of  the  apricot  (P. 
Armmiaca)  has  been  intro.  as  Russian  almond.  Prunus 
nana  is  cult,  in  2  or  3  forms.  Var.  campestris,  Hort., 
has  white  Us.  of  larger  size.  Var.  gefirgiea,  DO.,  has 
dark  ros<>-colored  somewhat  smaller  fls.  and  narrower, 
longer  lvs.  Var.  coch  m -chin  en  sis,  Hort.,  is  a  larger 
plant  with  white  lis.  Var.  rubra,  Hort.,  has  red  lis. 
over  1  -jin.  arrows.  (i.O.  III.  52:  suppl.  Nov.  23  (1912). 
For  another  use  of  the  name  /'.  ruirui  (for  the  choke 
cherry),  see  No.  72. 

30.  Sweglnzowii,  Koehne.  Small  glabrous  shrub 
very  like  P.  nana,  distinguished  bv  large  and  If.-like 
stipules  and  unequal  verv  sharp  double  teeth  of  the 
lvs.:  fls.  deep  rose-colored;  calyx  tubular,  nearly  '^in. 
long,  the  IoIkw  oblong  and  glandular-fimbriate;  petals 
ohlong-ohovatc  with  cuneate  base,  nearly  » jin.  long. 
Turkestan. 


31.  Fenzliana,  Fritsch.  Much  like  P.  communis,  but 
lower  and  more  bushy  and  thorny:  lvs.  smaller,  gray- 
green  or  bluish  green:  fls.  more  nearly  white:  fr.  more 
peachlike  in  form,  lieing  not  so  pointed  or  elongated  as 
in  P.  communis,  but  scarcely  fleshy;  stone  shorter  and 
more  nearly  orbicular  in  outline.  "Caucasus. — Said  to 
be  a  very  showy  early-blooming  species. 

aa.  Plant  a  tree  or  tree-like. 

B.  Fr.  hard,  splitting  at  maturity. 

32.  communis,  Fritsch  (Amygdaius  communis.  Linn. 
Primus  Amugdalus,  Stokes).  Almond.  Figs.  161—163, 
Vol.  I.  Peach-like  tree,  10-25  ft.  tall,  with  gray  bark: 
lvs.  lanceolate,  firm  and  shining,  very  closely  serrate: 
fls.  large  (1  in.  and  more  across),  solitary  and  appear- 
ing before  the  lvs.,  pink,  showy:  fr.  a  large  compressed 
drupe  with  hard  flesh,  splitting  open  at  maturity 
and  lilM-rating  the  pitted  stone  (or  almond).  Asi.i.  Gn. 
50:312  and  G.  29:291  (var.  mtwrocarptir,  Gn.  54:122. 
— Grown  as  an  ornamental  tree,  but  chiefly  for  the  nuts 
'  its  or  stones  of  the  fr. ).  There  are  double-fld.,  white- 

d.,  and  variegatcd-lvd.  forms,  also  dwarf  and  weeping 


forms,  under  such  names  as  albu-plena,  roseo-plena, 

Eurpurea,  compacta,  fariegata,  pvnduta.  The  forms  may 
f  ranged  in  two  classes:  Var.  typica,  Schneid.,  the 
hard-shelled  almond,  grown  mostly  for  ornament, 
although  there  are  bitter-kerneled  and  swect-kemeled 
forms  (vars.  anutra  and  dulcis):  var.  fragilis,  Schneid., 
the  soft-shelled  or  brittle-shelled  almond,  of  which  there 
are  also  vans,  amara  and  salim.  See  Almond.  P.  per- 
sicoides,  Aseh.  &  Graebn.  (Amygdaius  communis  var. 
persicoides,  Ser.  .4.  persicoides,  Zabel  ),  is  an  old  hybrid 
of  P.  Persica  and  P.  communis,  with  foliage  much  like 
the  latter  but  usually  more  sharply  toothed,  and  fr. 
intermediate  or  perhaps  more  peacn-like,  usually  ovoid- 
obtuse  and  little  succulent. 

BB.  Fr.  soft  and  fleshy,  usually  not  cracking  or  opening 
to  the  stone. 

33.  P<rslca,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  (Amygdaius  Persica, 
Linn.  Pirsica  vulgaris,  Mill.).  Peach.  Figs.  2785- 
2791.  Much  like  the  almond  in  l*>tanical  characters 
and  bv  some  thought  to  be  derived  from  that  plant,  but 
now  generallv  agreed  to  lie  an  original  species  and  to  be 
native  to  China  (Fig.  275)1,  p.  2495):  lvs.  broad- 
lanceolate  or  oblong-lanceolate,  coarsely  serrate,  the 
petiole  usually  gland- 
bearing  and  1  Jn.  or  less 
long  (shorter  than  the 
widt  h  of  one  side  of  If  - 
blade): fls. solitary,  pink, 
appearing  before  the  lvs., 
the  sepals  more  or  less 
pubescent  on  outside: 
fr.  soft,  pubescent  at 
maturity,  the  stone 
deep-pitted  and  very 
hard.  Widely  cult., 
especially  in  N.  Amer., 
where  it  thrives  under  a 
great  variety  of  condi- 
tions.— Then-  are  2  well- 
marked  forms,  the  cling- 
stones or  navies  I  Persica 
vulgaris,  Risso),  and  the 
freestones  (Perstca 
domistica,  Risso).  There 
are  many  ornamental 
forms  of  the  jH-aeh  tree: 
double-lld.,  Fig.  27S9. 
iF.S.  10:969;  13:1299, 
V.m.  R.H.  1852:221); 
white-fid.,  dark-tld.etc; 
purple-lvd.;  variegntcd- 
lvd.;  dwarfs.  These 
forms    are  catalogued 
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under  such  names  as  Persica  vidgaris  flare  albo-plena, 
flore  msio-vlcna,  flnrr  muquiiua  plena  representing 
different  colors  of  double-fid.  peach,  and  P.  ttdgaris 
f<Aii»  pturptmit  representing  the  purple-  or  blood-lvd. 
peach.  One  of  the  best  of  these  fancy  forms  is  var. 
camellitefldra,  Hort.,  with  it*  subvar.  plena,  the  former 
with  very  large  carmine  fls.  and  the  latter  with  double 
fls.  (Fig.  2789).  There  arc  forms  (var.  versicolor)  with 
different  colors  of  fls.  on  different  branches  of  the  same 
tree;  also  compact  or  dwarf,  pyramidal,  weeping,  and 
purple-lvd.  forms.  See  Peach. 

Var.  nucipersica,  Schneid.  (Amygdalus  Persica  var. 
nitcipfrsica.  Linn.  Persica  nucipersica,  Rorkh.  Persica 
livis,  DC.  Primus  Persica  var.  Unit,  Gray.  Amygda- 


i229.  Primus  pumila. — Sand  cherry  (  a  ; ■»).  Ni>.  35. 

lus  tteclaAnn,  Ait.  Primus  Persica  var.  nrelur\na, 
Maxim  ).  Nectarine.  Fig.  2453,  p.  2116.  Fr.  smooth, 
usually  smaller:  Ivs.  usually  more  strongly  serrate. 
The  nectarine  is  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  peach, 
Ixjth  through  seed-  and  bud-variation.  There  arc  2 
types,  as  in  the  peach:  clingstones  or  bruguons  (Persica 
Urris,  Risso),  and  freestones  (Persica  violacea,  Rlsso). 
The  nectarine  is  not  generally  cult,  in  this  country, 
although  it  is  jiopular  in  Calif. 

Var.  platycarpa,  Bailey  (Persica  platycdrpa,  Decne.). 
Flat  Peach.  It.  much  flattened  endwise,  and  scarcely 
thicker  in  tlmt  direction  than  the  length  of  the  pit 
or  stone,  with  a  calvx-like  eye  or  broken  cavity  at 
the  top;  stone  small,  flat,  compressed,  rough,  and 
irregular.  China.  R.H.  1870:111.  Trans.  Hort.  Soc., 
Loud.  4:512.- -Grown  in  the  southern  states,  where 
it  has  given  rise  to  various  globular  peaches.  The 
Peen-to  is  a  form  or  variety  (Fig.  2784,  p.  2493) 
originated  in  1809  with  P.  J.  Ilerckmans,  Augusta,  Ga., 
from  seeds  sent  from  Austral.,  where  it  was  probably 
intro.  from  China;  on  account  of  its  very  early  bloom- 
ing,  this  variety  is  not  grown  commercially  in  any  of  the 
regular  peach  sections  of  the  U.  8.,  as  it  is  very  likely 
t<>  lie  caught  by  frosts,  nor  is  the  quality  superior;  for 
S.  Fla.  ami  the  tropics,  it  is  of  value;  the  fr.  is  of 
medium  size,  strongly  flattened  on  the  ends,  greenish, 
with  red  cheek,  flesh  light  yellow  and  of  good  flavor 
but  with  a  slight  bitter-almond  taste,  cling,  the  stone 
small  and  flat. 

34.  Davidiana,  French.  (Persica  Darididna,  Carr. 
Primus  Persica  var.  Dariduirut,  Maxim.).  Fig.  322S. 
Slender  willow-like  tree:  lvs.  narrower  and  smaller 
than  those  of  the  peach,  tapering  from  near  the  base 
into  very  long  acuminate  |>oints,  very  sharp-serrate, 
light  green,  willow-like:  fls.  appearing  very  early,  1  in. 
or  more  across,  blush  or  light  pink,  solitary,  the  sepals 
glabrous:  fr.  nearly  globular,  the  suture  prominent, 
about  1  in.  diam.,  nuliescent,  grayish  or  yellowish; 
stone  small  and  nearly  spherical,  ruminated,  free  from 
the  whitish  dry  flesh.  China.  R.H.  1872.  p.  75.  G.F. 
10:503.  Gt.  44:1412.  G.C.  III.  11 :529.  Var.  Alba, 
.  Bean  (var.  albitlora,  Schneid.  Persica  DaiidiAna  var. 
dlba,  Carr.).  Fls.  white.  Gn.  50.  p.  165.  G.  28:5. 
Somewhat  grown  as  an  ornamental  subject.  Hardv  in 
the  North,  but  the  fl.-buds  are  usually  killed.  It 
blooms  very  early,  much  in  advance  of  {teaches.  It  is 


said  to  be  used  in  China  as  stock  for  many  stone-fruits, 
and  teats  (|>articularly  as  a  peach  stock)  are  now  under 
way  in  this  country. 

Subgenus  III.  Cerastts.  Cherries. 

Fr.  globular  or  oblong,  not  sulcate,  glabrous  and 
usually  not  glaucous,  the  stone  turgid  (usually  nearly 
globular),  and  rarely  conspicuously  longer  than  broad 
and  smooth:  fls.  in  uml>el-like  fascicles  (mostly  solitary 
in  P.  tomentosa),  commonly  with  or  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  Ivs. 

A.  Fls.  arising  from  2  lateral  buds  (the  central  one  usually 

a  (f.-fiud  or  branch-bud)  on  the  previous  season's 
growth,  usually  appearing  in  adrance  of  the  Irs., 
the  pedicels  having  no  common  peduncle  outside  or 
beyond  U\e  buii-seales:  petiole  usually  very  short: 
plant  dwarf.  (M icroctrasus.) 

B.  Sepals  or  calyx-lobes  rcflexed:  fls.  pedicelled  and  umbel- 

late, 4  or  less  (sometimes  only  1). 

C.  Lvs.  entire  at  base  or  btlmc  the  middle,  very  shallowly 

serrate  toward  the  apej:  fr.  WirA  at  nutiurily. 

35.  pumila,  Linn.  Sani>  Cherry.  Dwarf  Cherry. 
Fig.  3229.  Decumlicnt  or  prostrate  at  the  base  when 
old.  but  the  voung  growth  strictly  erect  and  often 
reaching  5-8  ft.  in  height,  the  slender  twiggy  growth 
n-ddish  and  glabrous:  lvs.  narrowly  oblaneeolatc, 
acuminate,  short .-poin ted  or  nearly  obtuse,  the  margins 
above  very  closely  serrate,  dull  green  alx>ve  and  whitish 
green  beneath:  fli.  small,  in  2-5-fld.  umbels,  the  pedicels 
slender:  fr.  nearly  globular,  purple-black,  on  slender  Hts. 
On  sandy  and  rocky  inland  snores  from  E.  Que.  to 
Man.  and  south  to  the  District  of  Columbia;  common  on 
sand-dunes  along  the  Great  Likes. — The  fr.  is  small  and 
usually  scarcely  edible,  the  flesh  being  astringent.  The 
species  is  common  on  dunes  of  the  Great  Lakes.  It  is 
in  cult,  as  an  ornamental  plant,  for  which  it  is  worthy, 
although  it  Is  much  attacked  by  the  twig-blight  (caused 
by  the  fungus  Monilia).  There  are  reputed  crosses 
between  this  species  and  native  plums. 

36.  cuneata,  Raf.  (/\  pumila  var.  cuneata,  Bailey). 
Fig.  3230.  Erect,  1-4  ft.:  lvs.  thin,  oval,  short-obovato 
or  «patulate,  strongly  toothed,  especially  at  apex:  fls. 
larger.  Hogs  and  cool  woods  and  alniut  lakes  in  the 
northern  states,  and  in  the  mountains  as  far  south  as  N. 
C. — Not  in  the  trade,  so  far  as  known,  and  not  promising 
horticulturally. 

37.  Besseyi,  Bailev  (P.  pumila  var.  Hesscyi,  Waugh. 
P.  Rdsebudii,  Reagan.  P.  prunella,  Daniels).  We 
Sand  Cherry.  Figs. 
323 1 , 3232 .  Known  f rom 
P.  pumila  by  its  more 
prostrate  habit,  lvs. 
spreading  (more  erect  in 
/'.  pumila),  broad  and 
thickj  usually  elliptic, 
elliptic-oval,  or  elliptic- 
lanceolate:  stipules  on 
strong  shoots,  large  and 
green,  serrate:  fr.  nearly 
or  quite  twice  larger,  on 
short  stalks,  usually 
sweet  ,  in  certain  selected 
forms  as  much  as  ?4in. 
diam.  This  is  the  sand 
cherrv  of  the  Plains  and 
the   \V.,  ranging  from 
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Kans.  to  Man.,  and  west  to  Wvo.  and  Colo.  B.M.8156. — 
The  original  of  the  Improved  Rocky  Mountain  cherry, 
a  plant  grown  for  its  large  sweet  fr.  Ijirge-fruited 
forms  of  this  specie*  are  much  prized  on  the  Plains  for 
pies  and  other  cookery,  and  the  species  is  promising 
horticulturally.  Many  hybrids  with  other  species  of 
Primus  have  l>eeri  secured  by  Hansen.  The  species  is 
useful  as  a  stock  for  certain  other  cherries,  plums,  and 
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even  peaches  for  cold  countries  where  the  trees  must 
be  protected.  See  Hansen,  Bull.  No.  87,  S.  Dak. 
Exp.  Sta.  (1904),  and  subsequent  bulletins. 

cc.  lus.  usually  serrate  or  ornate  to  the  tone,  sometime* 
<lt>ul>U-serrate :  Jr.  nil.  Nos.  39  and  40  are  the 
dwarf  or  "flowering"  cherries  of  gardens,  often 
confused  with  the  flowering  almond  (P.  trihita) 
but  distinguished  by  the  longer  pedicellate  fls. 
which  usually  are  not  solitary  from  the  bud. 

38.  utaht-nsis,  Dieck.  Utah  Hybrid  Chkhiiy. 
Apparently  a  hybrid  of  P.  anguxtifolia  var.  Walsomi 
and  P.  Bessryi.  A  small  tree-like  bush:  lvs.  lancc- 
elliptic  to  oblong-oval,  short-pointed  or  nearly  blunt, 
finely  serrate,  slightly  conduplicate,  glossy  above  and 
much  reticulated  beneath:  fr.  chcrrv-like,  somewhat 
larger  than  that  of  P.  Besseyi  (about  or  »<in.  diam.), 
of  deep  mahogany-color,  with  a  thin  plum-like  bloom, 
a  thin  flesh  and  a  relatively  large  cherry-like  stone. — 
Appears  to  have  been  raised  about  5f>-60  vears  ago 
from  seed  of  P.  Besxeui  (P.  Walsonii  grew" near)  by 
J-  K.  Johnson,  in  Ncbr.  Mr.  Johnson  sulnscquentlv 
moved  to  Utah,  whence  the  fr.  was  distributed.  It  has 
little  value  as  a  fr.-plant,  but  it  is  an  attractive  orna- 
mental subject,  both  in  fl.  and  fr. 

39.  japonica.Tbunh.  (P.  nana  Hort.,  in  part.  P.  sinen- 
sis, Hort,,  of  Amer.  gardens).  Fig.  3233.  Bushy  plant, 

rarely  over  5  ft.  high:  lvs. 
ovate,  ovate-orhirular,  or  other- 
wise on  the  broad  order  (rarely 
as  narrow  as  ovate-lanceolate) 
acuminate  or  even  caudate, 
not  at  all  inclined  to  be  lolxxl, 
coarsely  double-serrate  or  cre- 
nate,  glabrous  beneath  or  short- 
hairy  on  midrib  and  nerves: 
fls.  in  2's  and  3's.  rose-colored 
or  blush,  stalked  (the  stalks 
lengthening),  appearing  with 
the  lvs.:  fr.  globular  or  short- 


iblong, 


diam.,  smooth 
wine-red.  Cult. 


and  shining, 

from  Japan,  but  probably 
native  to  China,  'lo  what 
extent  thus  species  is  cult,  in 
this  country  is  yet  to  he  deter- 
mined. It  runs  into  several 
well-marked  forms.  Var. 
eujaponica,  Koehne.  Branches 
erect  and  virgate:  lvs.  short- 
and  broad-acuminate,  the  pri- 
mary teeth  short  and  obtuse 
but  not  truly  triangular;  blade 
beneath  glabrous  at  maturity 
or  lightly  hairy  on  rib  and 
nerves,  rounded  at  base:  fls. 
simple  (not  double).  Var. 
gracfllima,  Koehne.  Branches 
wide-spreading,  (he  branchlels 
very  slender  and  somewhat 
deflexed:  lvs  long-  and  nar- 
row-caudate, mostly  cordate 
at  Iwsc,  the  primary  teeth  longer  and  more  acute, 
and  exactly  triangular:  fls.  simple  (not  double), 
white  or  rose.  Var.  Thunbergii,  Koehne.  Mature  lvs! 
glabrous  beneath:  lvs.  long-  and  narrow-acuminate,  the 
teeth  truly  triangular:  lis.  pale  rose,  on  pedicels  alxiut 
J-fein.  long;  petals  '5in.  long,  the  stamens  shorter;  stvle 
sparsely  pilose  at  base.  Var.  Engleri,  Koehne.  Differs 
from  var.  Thnubergii  in  the  mature  lvs.  Ixing  .xhort- 
hairy  and  the  midrib  and  nerves  In-neat h  and  |>ediccls 
twice,  or  more  as  long  (becoming  34in.  long  in  fr.): 
petals  'jin.  or  more  long,  pale  flesh-color;  stamens 
M-Kin-  lo»«;  Htyle  glabrous  or  hairy'  nt  base.  Var. 
K6rii,  Koehne.  Ms.  semi-double,  the  petals  numerous; 
ovaries  usually  2:  lvs.  glabrous  beneath.  B.H.  27  and 


R.H.  1852:  301  (both  as  P.japonica).  B.M.  2176  (as 
Amygdalm  pnmxla). 

40.  glanduldsa,  Thunb.  Fig.  3227.  Long  confused 
with  P.  japanica,  but  differing  markedly  in  the  foliage: 
lvs.  ovate-oblong,  oblong,  oblong-lanceolate,  or  other- 
wise on  the  narrow  order,  little  or  not  at  all  acuminate 

but  gradually  taper- 
ing, widest  at  or 
Ix-Jow  the  middle, 
closely  serrulate  or 
crenatc-serrate, some- 
times in  part  some- 
what doubly  serrate, 
glabrous  beneath  or 
slightly  hairy  along 
the  midrib:  lis.  alxxit 
2  from  the  bud,  slen- 
der-stalked (pedicels 
about  J-jjin.  long  at 
anthesis),  blush,  pink 
or  white.  China.  B. 
M. 8260  (as  P.iapon- 
ica). — P.  glanduldsa, 
Torr.  «fc  Gray  (Am up- 
wild  peach,''  a  very  dif- 


I  cherry. 

(XW-  No.  37. 


dolus  glanduldsa.  Hook.),  the 

ferent  plant  on  prairies  in  Texas,  promising,  must'  take 
the  name  terana,  Dietr.  (/'.  Ilookrri  Schneid.).  Tho 
/'.  gland uhtxa,  Thunb.,  assumes  many  forms.  Var.  gla- 
bra, Koehne.  Fls.  simple  or  double,  white  or  rose,  with 
glabrous  pedicel  and  style:  stipules  persistent:  lf.-blade 
glabrous  lx>t  h  sides  or  hairy  in  t  he  axils  of  veins  lx-ncath : 
young  branchlets  pulverulent  at  l>ase.  B.H.  1801,  (as  P. 
jawtnica,  white-flu.).  I.H.  5:183  (as  P.  jajtanica  flore 
albo- plena).  Var.  Purdomii,  Koehne.  probably  not 
cult.:  differs  from  var.  glaltra  in  petioles  and  pedicels 
being  pubcrulcnt:  fls.  simple;  style  glabrous.  Var. 
trich6styla,  Koehne.  Fls.  single  or  double,  white  or 
rose,  the  pedi<-els  glabrous  or  puberulent,  style  pilose 
at  base:  stipules  jwrsistent:  young  branchlets  glabrous 
or  pulverulent:  fls.  white,  alxnit  J^in.  across.  Frequent 
in  cult.;  it  has  been  descrilx-d  under  such  names  aa 
Prunus  sinensis,  P.  japoniea  flore-plena,  and  Cerasua 
japnnica.  The  growth  is  wiry  and  erect,  the  branches 
glossy  and  purple-brown.  Var.  salicifdlia,  Koehne. 
Stipules  deciduous:  fls.  mostly  only  1  from  a  bud: 
branches  erect  and  virgate,  to  3  ft.  high,  glabrous:  lf.- 
blade  narrow,  or  linear-elliptic,  acuminate  or  acute, 
simply  or  doubly  serrate.  Liao-tung  Peninsula;  proba- 
bly not  cult. — P.  glindulona  is  a  common  "flowering 
almond"  of  American  gardens.  It  is  cult,  chiefly  in  two 
forms,  the  double  white  (var.  glabra  forma  afbiplena, 
Koehne),  and  the  double  pink 
(var.  trichnrtifla  forma  sinensis. 
Koehne).  What  other  botanical 
forms  may  be  in  cult,  as  flowering 


41.  ha  mil  is,  Bunge.  Erect 
shrub,  1—4  ft.  high,  with  slender 
dark  brown  branches:  lvs.  2  in. 
or  less  long,  elliptic-ovate,  some- 
what acute,  short-pet ioled,  ser- 
rulate, bright  green  above,  lighter 
colored  beneath,  the  linear  stip- 
ules glandular-ciliate :  lis.  solitary 
or  in  |«iirs,  broadest  alxive  the 
middle,  short  -  peduncled  and 
short-pediccllfd,  white  with  r.-d- 
hased  petals,  1  2in.  diam.,  appear- 
ing with  the  lvs.;  calyx-lolx-s 
oblong,  obtuse,  and  cihate,  as 
long  as  the  tulie;  petals  twice 
exceeding  calyx-lolx-s  or  sepals, 
orbicular  and  crenulate:  fr.  '  jin. 
long,  ovoid -globose,  red.  N. 
China.   B.M.  7335. 
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3234.  Pruntu  triloba  Tar.  plena. 

(Nearly  nat.  aiie.)  No.  27. 


BD.  Sepals  or  ealyx-lol>es  erect  or  erect-spreading:  fls, 
mostly  I  itr  2,  pedicel*  short  or  none. 

42.  tomentdsa,  Thunb.  (Cetasus  lament  osa.  Wall  ). 
Small  compact  hut  wide-spreading  tree,  or  in  Amer.  a 
tree-like  bush,  the  young  growths  pubescent-torncntose: 
branches  clusc-jointed.  causing  the  lvs.  and  fls.  to  be 
numerous:  lvs.  broad-oval  to  short-olx>vate,  short- 
stalked,  abruptly  contracted  into  a  short  point,  the 

incisely  and  sometimes  unequally  serrate,  dull 
rugose  above,  densely  pubescent-tomentose 
:  fla.  white  as  to  petal*  but  with  bright  red 
calyx  and  pedicel,  small, 
sessile,  usually  1  or  2  at  a 
joint,  appearing  just  before 
the  lvs.  or  as  the  lvs.  begin 
to  unfold,  from  pink  buds: 
fr.  light  ml,  globular,  tho 
size  of  a  very  small  cherry, 
sessile  or  very  short-stalked, 
sparsely  hairy,  eaten  in 
Japan.  N.  China  and  Man- 
churia. 13. M.  8196.  A  G. 
12:77.  G.  F.  5:581. — A 
worthy  hardy  small  tree, 
making  a  very  dense  top, 
and  quite  unlike  most  other 
cherries  in  appearance.  On  floral  characters  the  species 
gives  rise  to  many  forms,  2  or  3  of  which  are  in  cult. 
Var.  Spaethiana,  Koehne.  Kls.  white,  appearing  with 
the  lvs.,  and  somewhat  scattered  on  the  branches, 
the  petals  al>out  1  sin,  broad;  calyx-lobes  or  sepals 
somewhat  longer  than  the  tube.  Var.  Graebneriima, 
Koehnc,  differs  from  var.  S}>aethiana  in  the  large 
fls.  (petal*  fjjin.  broad)  which  are  crowded,  ami  calvx- 
lobea  about  equaling  the  short-tubular  calyx-tutie. 
Var.  end6tricha,  Koehne.  Lvs.  elliptic  or  oblong,  1-2 
in.  long,  the  jietiole  very  short:  fls.  white,  very  abun- 
dant: fr.  about  ).£in.  long  and  nearly  as  broad,  dark 
red,  siMtringly  pilose. — P.  tomentosa  is  hardy  even  in 
the  Dakotas,  and  improved  fruit-bearing  races  of 
importance  are  likely  to  arise. 

43.  incana,  Stev.  (Cfrasus  incana,  Spaeh.  Amug- 
dalus  itiaina,  Pall.  A.  nana  var.  irwana,  Loud.). 
Slender-twigged  shrub  of  medium  size  1,3-5  ft.):  lvs. 
small,  the  petiole  short  and  soft-hairy  and  glandiess  or 
bearing  glands  at  the  top,  the  blade  about  2  in.  long 
(l-2}£  in.),  ovate-oblong,  elliptic  or  lance-elliptic, 
short-pointed  or  obtuse,  finely  sharp-toothed,  white- 
tomentose  beneath:  fls.  mostly  in  2's,  appearing  with 
the  lvs.  or  just,  in  advance  of  them,  light,  rose-color, 
about  J  ^in.  across,  the  |>ctals  cmarginatc,  the  pedicels 
not  exceeding  the  bud-scales:  fr.  bright  red,  the  size  of  a 
pea,  smooth,  juicy.  S.  E.  Eu.  and  W.  Asia.  R.H. 
1853:281.  B  R.  25:58.  Gt.  44,  p.  243  (If.). — P. 
Zabel,  is  a  hybrid  of  /■*.  incana  and  /'.  pumila. 

44.  prostrata,  Labill.  (Cerasus  prostrata,  LoLsel.). 
Crooked  or  scraggy  shrub  to  6  ft.,  with  tomentosc 
somewhat  erect  or  spreading  branches:  lvs.  1  in.  or  less 
long,  short-ovate  or  ovate-orbicular,  rarely  lanceolate, 
obtuse,  serrate,  mostly  very  white  l>eneath,  the  |>ctiole 
short  and  glandiess:  fls.  mostly  single  (sometimes 
fascicled),  rose-red,  appearing  with  the  lvs.,  nearly 
sessile;  calvx-tube  about  Hin.  long,  cylindrie,  pubes- 
cent or  glabrous,  the  lol.es  oblong,  obtuse,  and  entire; 
petal*  exewding  calyx-lol)«8  or  sepals,  very  broad:  fr. 
\iin.  diam.,  ovoid  or  nearly  globular,  dry. "red-purple. 
S.  E.  Eu.  and  S.  W.  Asia. 

45.  microcarpa,  C.  A.  Mcy.  (Ccrairujt  microcdrpa, 
Boiss.  /•*.  diffusa,  Schneid.).  Shrub  of  variable  habit, 
7  ft.  or  l«s»  nigh,  bark  dark  brown  or  tawnv,  branches 
usually  pubescent  when  young:  lvs.  small  (alnnit  1 
in.  or  less  long),  broad-ovate  or  ovate-elliptic  or 
lance-oblong,  somewhat  acute,  serrate,  glabrous  or 
somewhat  pubescent;  petioles  very  short,  thinly 
pubescent:  As.  2  or  few  together,  about  }_>in.  across, 


pale  rose  or  white,  appearing  with  the  lvs.  or  just 
preceding  them,  on  pedicels  1  jin.  or  less  long;  calyx- 
tul>e  reddish  outside,  the  lobe*  very  short  and  ovate 
and  ciliate;  ix-tals  ohovute,  Min.  or  less  long:  fr.  ovoid, 
about  J^in.  long,  red  or  yellowish.  Asia  Minor,  Persia. 

aa.  FUt.  from  a  single  bud  above  the  If. scale,  rather  than 
from  2  lateral  buds  that  spring  from  the  scales  at 
the  bane  of  the  central  hud  as  in  a  (where  the  buds 
are  therefore  typically  in  whereas  in  aa  they 
are  placed  singly  on  the  axial  growth  of  the  previous 
year  or  are  clustered  on  spurs):  infi.  umbellate 
and  sessile  or  ttranching  and  peduncled:  petiole 
usually  long,  or  at  Last  prominent:  plant  a  trie  or 
tree-like  in  most  species.  (Typocrrasus.) 
li.  Sepals  or  calyx-lobe*  rvficxed. 
C.  Lvs.  roundish, — nearly  as  broad  as  long:  Jl.-c'usters 

on  the  euds  of  the  trranchlrts. 
46.  MahAleb,  Linn.  {Cfrasus  Mahaleb,  Mill.  I'riinus 
odorata,  Lam.  Pad  us  Mahaleb,  Borkh.i  Mahaleb 
Ciikkry.  St.  Lucie  Chekky.  Small  slender  tree  with 
hard  glabrous  branchlets:  lvs.  2-3  in.  long,  light  green, 
round-ovate  to  orbicular,  abruptly  very  shorUpointed, 
often  suhcordatc  at  base,  the  margins  closely  callous- 
serrate:  fls.  small,  fragrant,  white,  in  small  terminal 
umbels  in  May  and  June  (in.  N.  Y.),  appearing  when 
the  tree  is  in  nearly  full  leaf:  fr.  very  small,  dark  red, 
not.  edible.  tVnt.  and  S.  Eu.  and  the  Caucasus. — 
Extensively  imported  for  cherry-tree  stocks,  and  fre- 
quently run  wild.  There  are  several  cult,  forms,  as: 
var.  chrysocArpa,  llort.,  with  yellow  fr.  (Gn.  62,  p.  181) ; 
var.  albo-marginata,  Dipp.,  with  white-edged  lvs.; 
var.  variegata,  llort.,  with  variegated  foliage;  var. 
p&ndula,  llort  ,  with  weeping  or  drooping  branchial 
(G.M.  44:210);  var.  globdsa,  Dieck,  with  rounded 
head;  var.  compact*,  llort.,  with  compact  condensed 
head;  var.  monstrdsa,  Kirchn.,  has  very  short  and 
thick  branches  and  branchlets;  var.  Cupaniana,  Fiori 
&  Paol.  (P.  CupaniAna,  Guss.),  is  smaller  than  the  type: 
lvs.  much  smaller  (1 2  to  about  1  in.  long):  peduncles 


iea  (XH)    No.  40. 


short,  3-6-fld.:  fls.  smaller.  Sicily.  Var.  transilvanlca, 
Schur.  Fl*.  small,  numerous  in  the  cluster;  sepals  re- 
flexed.  Transylvania. 

cc.  Lvs.  distinctly  longer  than  broad:  fl.-clustirs  mostly 
Uitnal. 


D.  Fl.-clusters  branching  and  leafy  (with 
broaii  If. -like  bracts). 

47.  Maximdwizcii.  Itupr.  Tree,  to  50  ft.,  with  hori- 
zontal branches:  lvs.  olxjvatc  or  elliptic-obovate, 
coarsely  double-toothed,  prominently  veined,  glabrous, 
rather  short-acuminate,  the  petiole  hairy  and  glandiess 
and  about  !  iin.  long:  fls.  white,  about  fiin.  across, 
long-pcdicelled,  appearing  with  the  full  foliage  on  slen- 
der open  leafy-bracted  peduncled  clusters,  the  stalks, 
broad  serrate  bracts,  and  calyx  hairy:  fr.  size  of  small 
l>ea,  black.  Manchuria,  Korea,  Saghalin,  Japan— A 
distinct  and  attractive  specie*. 
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dd.  Fl. -cluster  a  small  umbel,  very  shorl-pedunculnte. 

48.  pilosiuscula,  Kochne.  Shrub,  or  tree  to  40  ft.., 
and  a  trunk  to  10  in.  diam.:  lvs.  obovatc  or  ohovate- 
ohlong,  some  specimens  broader,  base  most  ly  rounded  or 
cmargmatc,  more  or  leas  acuminate,  very  strongly  and 
often  somewhat  incisely  doubly  or  simply  serrate,  the 
teeth  acuminate  and  glandless  or  very  nearly  so,  mostly 
glabrous  above  and  hairy  or  glabrous  beneath;  petiole 
2«n.  long,  slightly  hairy  or  glabrous,  with  2  glands 
at  apex  or  on  tl»e  base  of  the  blade:  fls.  with  or  just 
preceding  the  lvs.,  pink,  solitary  or  mostly  2  or  3 
together,  the  bracts  oolong  to  rotundate  and  glandular- 
serrate,  persistent,  the  peduncle  very  short  to  J-^in. 
long,  tne  pedicels      to  more  than  I  in.  across;  calyx- 
tube  glabrous;  lobes  triangular,  obtuse  or  acute,  gla- 
brous or  at  the  apex 
sparsely  filiate;  petals 
aUiut  )  jin.  long,  oval:  fr. 
oblong,  re«l.  Cent,  and  W. 
China. Var.  media,  Kochne, 
differs  in  having  hairs  on 
t  lie  midrib  and  nerves  of 
the  If.  underneath. 

DDi>.  Fl.-clusters  sessile,  um- 
t"  Unit .  not  branching. 

E.  Teeth  of  lvs.  very  short  or 
small:  native  bird 
cherries,  tearing  very 
small  while  fls.  <m 
sir  ruler  pedicel*  in 
naked  small  lateral 
umbels,  and  a  profu- 
sion of  very  small  red 
or  black  frs. 

40.  penn.syl vanicH,  Linn. 
(C  (rasus  jH-nnsylrdnica, 
Loisel.  C.bortalis,  Michx. 
Primus  borealis,  Poir.  P. 
persicifolia,  Desf.  Cerasus 
persiafiiiia,  Loisel.).  Com- 
mon \Vili>  Biro  or  I'ix 
Cherry.  Fig.  3235.  Shal- 
low-rooted tree  with  slen- 
der red-l>arked  branches, 
25-40  ft.  high  and  some- 
times 1  ■  2  ft-  in  diam.  of 
trunk:  lvs.  oblong-lanceo- 
latts-aeuminate.  light  green 
and  rather  tnin,  Croady 
sharp -serrate:  fls.  small, 
white,  slender-stalked,  ap- 
pearing with  the  lvs.,  m 
2*8  or  3's:  fr.  the  size  of  a 
pea,  light  cherry-red.  the 
flesh  thin  and  sour  and 
somi  «  hat  pueken  ;  stone 
oblong.  Sandy  and  rocky 
lands,  Newfoundland  to 
Brit.  Col.,  and  smith  in  the 
mountains  to  Colo,  and  N  C  S.S.  4:156.  B.M.  8480. 

Where  the  tree  grows  naturally,  it  often  sprouts 
inveterately  and  becomes  a  nuisance.  When  bruised, 
the  wood  has  a  strong  pcarh-like  odor.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting ornamental  tire,  however.  In  |*H>r  soils,  it  is 
often  little  more  than  a  bush.  On  large  trunk.-  the  bark 
tends  to  peel  in  transverse  strips.  Var.  saximontana, 
Kehd.,  of  the  Rocky  Mt.  region,  is  shrubby  in  growth, 
with  smaller  and  broader  pale  green  lvs.  and  few-lid. 
sessile  umbels. 

.VI,  emarginata,  Walp.  I '  7r/i..  <i.- ,  mnnpnatn.  Douglas). 
Shnib,  3  10  ft.  high,  sometimes  a  small  tree,  forming 
dense  thickets:  lvs.  oblong-ovate  or  oblanceolate, 
mostly  obtuse,  ekiscly  serrate,  often  sorncwhal  pubx 
cent  beneath:  lis.  tinged  grecu,  apjM-ariug  with  the  lvs. 


J 2 36  Weepinf  dwarf  cherry 
■tock.  One  of  the  beat  of  the 
and  known  under  several 
InilicoM  var.  peodula.  (No.  52.) 


in  6-12-ft.  glabrous  or  pubescent  corymbs:  fr.  larger 
than  that  of  P.  pennsylvanica,  almost  black  when  ripe, 
the  flesh  thin  and  bitter;  stone  ovoid.  Mountains. 
Brit.  Col.  to  Calif.  S.S.  4: 157.— Sometime*  offered 
as  an  ornamental  tree. 

51.  mollis,  Walp.  (P.  emarginata  var.  mollis,  Brew. 
Cerasus  tnMlis,  Douglas).  Small  tree,  reaching  30-50 
ft.,  straight  and  graceful,  with  reddish  cherry-like  bark: 
young  growth  soft-pubescent:  lvs.  1-3  in.  long,  olio- 
vate  to  oblong  or  oblanceolate,  mostly  acute,  serrate, 
nearly  or  quite  glabrous  almve,  pula-scent  underneath, 
the  stipules  narrow  and  laciniate:  lis.  white,  in  5-10- 
fld.  clusters;  calvx-loltes  oblong,  obtuse,  and  entire, 
becoming  reflexed,  much  shorter  than  the  tube;  petals 
ohovnte,  about  2  lines  i 1  jin.)  long:  fr.  '3m.  or  less  long, 

bright  red,  verv  bitter; 

a^ saa^sj )     stone  wrinkled,  keeled  on 

one  edge.  Woods,  Brit, 
-y    ,  Col.  to  Cahf. 

,'   jii  *  y.v..  'I'n  i'-   1  if   Irs.  mi.ix/i'./ 

t&Sf-'tm  '  ■  pr<rminent  (esctplion 

in  No.  52). 

52.  frutkdsa,  Pall.  (P. 
Cerasus  var.  piimila.  Linn,, 

not  P.  rftmffi,  Una.)  /*. 

Chamsteerasus,  Jacq.  P. 
pjumto,  Hort.  P.  inter- 
media.  Poir.  Ctrasus 
(  hnm:i  t  rrasus,  L>iscl.  C. 
hitmilis,  Hurt.  Cerasus 
sibirica,  Hort.).  Dwarf 
Chkkry,  or  Ground 
Cherry,  of  Ku.  Sprcad- 
iug  bush,  2-1  ft.  high,  with 
slender  glabrous  branch- 
lets:  lvs.  varying  from  ols>- 
vate  to  oblanceolate  and 
lanceolate,  the  apex  acumi- 
nate or  sometimes  almost 
obtuse,  closely  serrulate, 
thickish,  shining  aliovc,  tin- 
petiole  short:  Hs.  white.  111 
nearly  or  quite  sessile 
umbels:  fr.  small,  globular, 
purple-red,  very  sour. 
Highlands  and  mountains 
of  Germany.  Austria-Hun- 
gary, and  S.  Russia.—  P. 
t'minens,  Beck,  is  a  hybrid 
of  P.  frulicosa  and  P. 
<  'tnuut. 

Var.  pendula,  Dipp. 
(Prima*  and  Cerasus  japo- 
ntca  pindula.  Hort.),  is  a 
most  ornamental  form  with 
drooping  branches,  excel- 
lent for  top-working  on 
standard  stocks  1 I'ig.  323tl  1 . 
G.VY.  10,  p.  511.  Has  if 
sometimes  confounded  with  P.  semperfloreiks  1  No.  531, 
but  is  distinguished  at  once  by  its  foliage,  its  early 
blooming,  ns  fls.  in  dusters,  and  its  dwarf  habit.  This 
is  the  form  of  P.frutirnsn  chiefly  known  in  this  country. 
A  similar  pendulous  form,  but  with  larger  and  more 
crenatc-serrate  lvs.,  is  known  as  /'.  nilrjn,  Hort.;  |>er- 
ha|w  a  hybrid  of  P.fmticosa  and  /'.  sitiijtrrflorrns.  Var. 
variegata,  Hort.,  has  lvs.  marked  with  yellowish  white. 

53.  Cerasus,  Linn.  (Crrasu*  vulgiiris.  Mill.  C. 
capeotkiana,  D<\    /'.  mistira.  Khrh.i.    Su  it.  Pie,  or 

Morei.u>  Cherry,  Figs.  w>7,  910,  Vol  U.  Rather 

low  round-headed  trc  with  gray  bark  and  no  central 
leader  1  compare  Figs,  ;mI7  and  '.HNS,  Vol.  II).  sucker- 
mg  from  the  root:  lvs.  ovat<--oU)vate  or  short-ovate, 
abruptly  short-iwinted,  stiff  and  parchment-like  and 


of  Europe,  grafted  on  Moretlo 
■mall  ornamental  ipeciei, 
names  in  nurseries.— Prunus 
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more  or  less  glossy  al>ovc,  light  or  gray-green:  fls.  in 
small  clusters  from  lateral  buds  mostly  in  advance  of  the 
Ivs.,  the  scales  of  the  fl.-buds  small;  calyx-tulic  gla- 
hrouH,  little  if  any  constricted  at  top,  the  lobes  deflcxed 
and  crenate,  obtuse:  fr.  roundish  or  depressed-globular, 
red,  soft-fleshed,  acid;  stone  globular.   Native  to  Asia 


3237.  Prunus  Cerasui  var.  sempcrflorens  lX!ji.  No.  53. 

Minor  ami  perhaps  to  S.  E.  Eu. — P.  Cirajsux  is  the  com- 
mon pie  cherry  of  old  yards.  It  escapes  into  fence- 
rows  and  other  waste  places,  forming  dense  thickets,  as 
does  the  plum.  It  sprout.-,  from  the  root.  The  various 
Morellos  belong  here;  also  the  Montmorency,  Ixiuis 
Phillippe,  and  others.  There  are  at  lesist  2  well-marked 
groups  of  these  |>oniological  cherries — those  with 
nr. colored  juice  (Amarelles,  the  Promt*  arida  of  somei, 
ami  those  with  colored  juice  (Morellos  or  Griottes). 
To  the  former  group  In-long  the  Montmorency,  Early 
Richmond,  and  several  early  varieties.  Many  botanical 
Latin  names  have  been  applied  in  this  group  of  cher- 
ries, and  the  interpretation  of  the  relative  systematic 
standing  of  the  different  forms  is  much  confused.  For 
our  purpose,  the  leading  forms  may  l>c  ranged  as 
follows:  Var.  frutlscens,  Schneid.  [P.  deuitt,  Koch), 
comprising  the  bushy  small-fruited  spontaneous  or  run- 
wild  forms.  Var.  typica,  .Schneid.,  comprising  the  tree- 
like cult,  forms  of  many  kinds.  To  this  latter  group  or 
class  belong  not  only  the  orchard  sour  cherries,  but  also 
such  ornamental  varieties  or  groups  as  follow.  Var. 
Rhexii,  Kirchn.  (var.  ranunculiflora,  Hort.).  FIs. 
double,  white.  F.S.  17:1K05.  tin.  78,  p.  228.  Var. 
persicifldra,  Koch.  FIs.  full,  double,  light  rose  or  pink. 
Var.  variegata,  Hort.  Lvs.  variegated  with  yellow  and 
dull  white.  Var.  aucubsefdlia,  Dipp.  Lvs.  s|>ot ted  with 
yellow.  Var.  cucullata,  Kirchn.  Lvs.  puckered  or 
blistered.  Var.  globdsa,  Spaeth.  Low  round-headed 
small-lvd.  bush. 

By  some  authors,  the  species  is  divided  into  the 
Kuccmsus  (i.e.  true  Cerasus)  group,  comprising  the 
tree-form  kinds,  with  strong  branches  erect  or  ascend- 
ing or  perhaps  somewhat  drooping  with  age,  Ivs.  and 


petiolea  with  or  without  glands,  large  or  good-sized  fr. 
with  globular  or  only  rarely  ovoid  stone:  and  the  Acida 
group  (/'.  acxda,  Koch,  not  Khrh.),  comprising  the  more 
bush-like  forms  (as  the  Osthciml,  with  more  drooping 
or  hanging  branches,  short  gland-bearing  petioles,  and 
smaller  globular  fr.  with  ovoid  stone  about  !-_>in.  or 
lees  long.  To  this  latter  race  probably  belong  several 
forms  more  or  less  cult,  for  ornament,  as  P.  dcida  var. 
dumom,  Hort  .,  a  bushy  form  blooming  profusely  when 
young.  Cn.  7K,  p.  20l". 

Var.  semperfldrens,  Loud.  (/\  xcmpirjOtrmx,  Ehrh. 
Cfraxux  setnptrflbrens,  DC.).  Evehbloomikg  Cherry. 
Am>-Saints'  Cherry.  Figs.  '.i'2'.i7,  3238.  A  horticul- 
tural state  of  /'.  Cirasius  var.  typica:  small  tree  or  a 
bush,  usually  ! op-worked  on  other  stock,  with  a  strag- 
gling or  drooping  habit,  the  slender  twigs  glabrous: 
lvs.  oval  to  oblong-obovate,  short-pointed  (or  acuminate 
on  the  strong  shoots),  irregularly  dentate,  rather  hard 
and  firm  in  texture:  fls.  white,  on  long  axillary  and 
terminal  peduncles  from  Mav  till  September:  fr.  like  a 
small  pie  cherry,  but  mostly  longer-stalked  and  smaller, 
dark  red. — Its  habit  of  blooming  all  summer  makes  it  a 
desirable  ornamental  subject.  The  Ivs.  resemble  those 
of  /■*.  Ceraxux,  except  that  they  are  smaller.  Known  in 
France  as  (\rUUr  di  la  Towmainl  ("All-Saints'  cherry") 
and  in  Germany  as  Allerheiligen  Kir.schv.  There  is  a 
form  with  yellow-variegated  lvs.  The  Everblooming 
cherry  appears  to  be  very  lit  tle  planted  in  this  country, 
but  it  Is  an  interesting  form. 

54.  Avium,  Linn.  (Pritnux  Ceraxux  var.  Avium,  Linn. 
Ceraxux  avium,  Moench.  ('..  nigra,  Mill.  •('.  dulcis, 
Gaertn.).  Sweet  Cherry.  Makard.  Figs.  3230; 
also  Figs.  90fi,  90S.  909,  Vol.  II.  Tall  robust  tree  with 
red-brown  bark,  sometimes  100  ft.  high,  the  young 
trees  with  a  strong  central  leader  and  pyramidal  growth, 
the  old  seedling  trees  sometimes  becoming  2  ft.  and 
more  in  diam.  (see  Fig.  908,  Vol.  ID:  lvs.  generally 
oblong-ovate  and  gradually  taper-pointed,  dull  and 
soft  in  color  and  texture,  hanging  as  if  limp  on  the 
young  growths:  fls.  in  dense  clusters  on  lateral  spurs  and 
appearing  with  the  hairy  strongly  conduplicate  young 
Ivs.,  the  scali-s  of  the  fl.-buds  large  and  persistent  for 
a  time;  calyx-tul>e  glabrou*.  constrictixl  near  the  top, 
the  lobes  reflcxed  and  entire:  fr.  globular,  depressed- 
globular  or  heart-like,  mostly  sweet;  yellow  or  red. 
Eu.  and  W.  Asia. — The  parent  species  of  the  many 
sweet  cherries  (and  also  of  the  May  Duke  class),  and 
now  run  wild  in  many  parts  of  the  E.  The  run-wild 
and  common  seedling  forms,  with  small  frs.,  are 
known  under  the  general  name  of  Maziard  cherries. 
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Mazzard  stocks,  mostly  imported,  are  used  as  stocks  for 
cherries,  although  Mahaleb  is  more  popular  with  prop- 
agators because  (like  the  Myrobalan  plum)  it  is  easier 
and  cheaper  to  grow,  runs  more  uniform  and  is  capable 
of  being  budded  through  a  long  season. 

There  are  many  ornamental  forms  of  the  P.  avium. 

Hort.,  tree  making  a  pyramidal 
var.  pendula,  Hort.,  with 
drooping  branches  (Gn.  59.  p.  267); 
var.  variegata,  Hort.,  with  yellow 
and  dull  white  markings  on  the 
foliage;  var.  asplenifolia,  Kirchn., 
with  deeply  toothed  and  cut  lvs.; 
var.  plena,  Hort.,  with  double  fls. 
(G.M.  53:9.  G.W.  6,  p.  329.  Gn. 
78,  p.  242) ;  var.  salicif dlia,  Dipp., 
with  very  narrow  lvs.  P.  Fontane- 
sidna,  Schneid.  (Cerasus  Fontane- 
sidna,  Spach.  P.  grseca.  Deaf.),  is 
probably  a  hybrid  of  P.  avium  x 
P.  Mahalrb,  like  P.  avium  in  habit  : 
young  branchlcts  pubescent:  lvs. 
about  4  in.  long,  differing  from  those 
of  P.  avium  in  the  more  crenate 
gland-tipped  serrations:  does  not 
produce  fr.  To  P.  avium  arc  to 
be  referred  such  garden  names  as 
P.  angustifolia,  P.  heterophylla,  and 
others. 

Var.  Juliana,  Bailev  (Primus  Cera- 
mu  var.  Julidna,  Linn.  C Uranus 
Juliana,  DC.).  Heart  or  Ge.«  Cherries.  Fr.  heart- 
shaped,  with  soft  flesh,  as  in  the  varieties  Governor 
Wood,  Black  Tartarian,  Black  Eagle.  These  are  the 
Guigniers  and  Heaumiers  of  the  French.  A 
form  is  known  as  P.  Juliana  var.  pendula. 

Var.  regilis,  Bailey  (C.  rtgdlis,  Poit.  &  Turp.).  Dttke 
Cherries.  Differ  from  the  Heart  cherries  in  having  an 
acid  flesh  (and  for  that  reason  often  erroneously  referred 
to  P.  Cerasus).  May  Duke  is  the  leading  representa- 
tive. Said  by  Hedrii  k  ("Cherries  of  New  York")  to  I* 
"unquestionably  hybrids  lx>tween  the  Sweet  cherry 
and  Sour  cherry,"  P.  avium  and  P.  Cerasus. 
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(Priinus  Cerasus  var.  durdeina, 
C.  Bigarclla,  Roem  ).  Bioar- 
Chehries.   Distinguished  by 
flesh  of  the  fr    which  is  mostly  of 
the  Windsor,  Yellowish  Span- 


Var.i 
Linn.  C.  < 
reau  or 
the  firm 

light  color.  Here  I 
iah,  Najxjleon. 

Var.  decumana,  Koch  (C.  decum&na,  Delann.  P. 
macrophylla,  Poir.  P.  nicotian? folia,  Thonips.).  Lvs. 
very  large  (sometimes  nearly  1  ft.  long  and  4-6  in. 
broad),  somewhat  heart-shaped.  Grown  for  ornament. 

BB.  Sepals  or  calyx-lol>es  erect-spreading. 

c.  Floral  involucre  (at  base  of  infl.)  large,  about  Hin. 
long  or  more:  lvs.  not  lobuiate  or  incisid-doubtt- 
serrate. 

D.  Fruiting  pedicel  not  thickened,  or  otdy  very  gradually 

so  at  apex. 

E.  Calyx-tube  acute  at  base,  narrouiy  tubular  or  turbinatc- 

tulndar:  fr.  black.  This  group  comprises  the  famous 
Japanese  flowering  cherries  of  miilspring  and  Inter. 

55.  serrulata,  Lindl.  (Cerasus  serruldta,  Don.  C. 
serratifblia,  Carr.  Priinus  Pseuda-i'crasus,  Hort.,  not 
Lindl.  P.  mutdirili*,  Miyoshi,  in  part.)  Japanese 
Flowering  Cherry.  Large  tree,  long  in  cult.,  but,  like 
other  Japanese  and  Chinese  cherries,  little  known  in 
Amcr.:  lvs.  large  (3-6  in.  long  and  2  in.  or  more  broad), 
oval,  ovate  to  obovate,  abruptly  long-acuminate,  gla- 
brous, glauccscent  beneath,  deep  green,  the  prominent 
teeth  short -aristale;  petiole  glabrous,  glundlcKH  or  with 
1  or  2  small  glands  near  apex:  fls.  white,  not  fragrant, 
semi-double,  in  a  large  glabrous  infl.,  appearing  with 


lvs.  or  just  preceding  them,  in  3-5-fld.  clusters  on 
short  or  long  peduncles,  the  bracts  large,  fimbriate,  the 
pedicels  to  1  in.  long;  calyx-tube  glabrous,  the  ovate- 
acute  lobes  or  sepals  mostly  exceeding  the  tube;  style 
glabrous:  fr.  size  of  small  pea,  black.  China,  Japan, 
Korea.  G.C.  III.  7:609;  19:467.  Gn.  56:300.  A  G. 
12:399. — This  showy  species  occurs  in  cult,  in  many 
forms,  with  fls.  whitish  or  pink  and  otherwise  variable, 
often  under  the  name  of  P.  Pseudo-Cerasus.  A  very 
double  |>ink  and  rather  small-fld.  form  is  forma  rosea 
Wilson  (f.  Shidare-Sakura.  Koehnc).  Var.  spontanea, 
Wilson,  is  a  wild  form  in  China.  Korea,  and  Japan,  with 
single  white  or  pink  fls.  about  J^in.  across,  and  lvs. 
greenish  brown  to  reddish  brown  when  unfolding.  This 
form  is  also  cult,  in  the  Orient.  It  makes  a  tree  to  75 
ft.  high  and  12  ft.  in  girth.  Forma;  of  this  variety  are 
f.  hiimilis,  Wilson,  bush  or  small  tree  with  pale  fls.  and 
rather  glaucous  under  surface  of  Ivb.,  the  peduncle 
elongated,  cult,  in  Japan;  f.  Kosioyama,  Wilson,  fls. 
single,  pinkish,  lvs.  slightly  hairy  on  upper  surface  of 
midrib,  cult,  in  Japan  and  intro.  in  this  country;  f. 
precox,  Wilson,  fls.  single  and  rather  small,  pale  pink, 
blooming  in  late  winter  in  Japan,  and  also  intro.  in 
this  country.  Var.  pubiscens,  Wilson  (P.  tenuiflbra, 
P.  Leveilleana,  P.  mesadtnia,  P.  Yritchii,  P.  vere- 
cunda,  Koehne.  P.  quelpaerUnsis,  Nakai).  Lvs.  pale 
green  below  and  more  or  less  sparselv  pubescent,  the 
petiole  somewhat  bearded,  and  pedicels  pubescent:  fls. 
single,  white  or  pink.  China,  Korea,  Japan;  said  by 
Wilson  to  have  the  widest  distribution  of  any  Japanese 
cherry,  and  it  is  there  cult.,  and  forms  of  it  have  been 
intra,  in  this  country.  Wilson  recognizes  the  following 
forma?  of  this  variety:  sdncta  (Meigetsu),  lvs.  slightly 
villous  al>ovc  and  pale  beneath,  the  lis.  single,  white 
changing  to  pale  pink;  Shibayanut,  fls.  single  and  pink, 
of  little  horticultural  value;  Taizanfukun,  first  described 
under  this  species,  is  now  referred  by  Wilson  to  P. 
yediyensis. 

Var.  sachalinensis,  Makino  (P.  Pseudo-Ctratus  var. 
sachalinensis,  F.  Schmidt.  P.  saclialinensis,  Koidz. 
P,  Sdrgentii,  Kehd.  P.  floribunda,  Koehne).  Fig.  3240. 
Large  tree  attaining  a  height,  in  its  native  places,  of 
60-80  ft.  with  trunk  9-13  ft.  in  girth  and  head  30-50 
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ft.  across,  producing  valuable  wood:  bark  reddish  and 
lustrous;  older  branches  chestnut-brown.  lvs.  large, 
oval  or  ovate,  abruptly  slenderly  acuminate,  coarsely 
sharp-toothed,  glabrous  and  lustrous,  turning  to  crimson 
and  yellow  in  autumn,  mostly  with  glands  on  petiole  or 
base  of  blade:  fls.  2—4,  very  snowy,  rose-pink,  appearing 
before  the  lvs.,  simple  (not  double),  light  rose-color, 
about  1  J<£  in.  across,  the  pedicels  slender,  to  1 1 2  in. 
long  and  with  glandular  Berrate  bracts  or  involucre; 
petals  obovate  and  emarginate;  calyx-lobes  ovate- 
lanceolate,  acute,  entire;  stamens  20-25:  fr.  size  of  pea, 
bright  red  and  Incoming  black  and  shining  at  maturity. 
June.  N.  Japan,  Saghalin,  Korea.  HM  Mil.  G.C. 
III.  19:517;  55:346.  G.F.  10:463  (shown  reduced  in 
Fig.  3240). — A  tree  of  great  ornamental  value,  hardy  in 
N.  Y.  and  Mass.,  bearing  profuselv  of  its  handsome 
broad  fla.  I'Voin  P.  serridala  it  is  distinguished  by  its 
broader  more  coarsely  serrate  lvs.,  of  which  the  serra- 
tures  arc  scarcely  pointed:  lvs.  glabrous,  bronze- 
metallic  green  when  unfolding,  becoming  yellow,  orange, 
and  crimson  in  autumn;  serration  simple  and  double  on 
same  If.,  the  teeth  gland-tipped  and  mucronate  or  aris- 
tate:  fls.  appearing  with  the  lvs.  or  slightly  in  advance, 
Jv~l?'4  in-  across,  rose,  pink,  or  nearly  white.  The 
forms  of  var.  sachalimnsis  comprise  some  of  the 
hardiest  and  best  of  the  flowering  cherries  of  Cent,  and 
W  Japan.  Of  this  important  and  verv  worthy  variety, 
the  following  form*  are  recognized  by  Wilson,  most 
of  which  have  been  intra,  into  N.  Amer.  recently  and 
all  of  which  are  named  flowering  cherries  of  Japan: 
Bcnden.  pale  pink  single,  or  nearly  single  fls.,  of  small 
horticultural  value;  Uakkasan,  fls.  pale  pink,  single  or 
nearly  so,  of  little  value;  dlbo-rdaca  (P.  Pseudo-Cerasw, 
var.  Shirofugen,  Spaeth),  fls.  pink  in  bud  and  changing 
to  white  as  they  expand,  bearing  2  leafy  green  carpel" 
in  the  center,  handsome;  Fugenzo  (P.  Pseudo-Cfraxus. 
G.C.  111.  19:517.  /'.  Pxt Udo-Ctratm  var.  James  Veiteh, 
Gt.  51:497.  P.  scrruldia  f.  VHUhiana,  Koehne),  one  of 
the  handsomest  and  known  in  cult,  as  James  H.  Veitch, 
with  rose-pink  fls.  bearing  2  leafy  carpels  in  center; 
Uisakwa,  fls.  pale  pink,  double,  one  of  the  handsomest  ; 
Hnrinji  (Ctrasws  Juliana  fldre  rdsro  fdhw.  Carr.  R.1I. 
1874,  p.  20.  C.  Capronidna  fibre  rbsen  i>U-no,  Van  Houtte. 
F.S.  21 : 2238),  fls.  in  clusters,  pale  pink  and  semi- 
double;  fascicuiata  (Itokukuri),  fls.  double  pink, 
clustered  at  en<ls  of  shoots;  Kirin,  late-flowering,  ^ 
with  large  very  double  rose-colored  fls.,  one  of  V, 
the  best;  hatndgena  (Kokottaye),  fls.  pink,  long-  rfT 
pcdicellcd  and  usually  short-pedunelcd,  double 
or  semi-double,  pink;  Masuyama,  a  fine  form 
with  double  rose-pink  fls.;  Ohnanden,  a  fine 
form  with  rose-pink  double  or  serni-double  fls.; 
Sekiyama,  late,  with  large  double  rich  rose-colored 
fls.,  thought  by  Wilson  to  be  "the  handsomest  of 
all  Japanese  double-fld.  cherries;"  superba  (SliogeUu), 
rather  late,  good,  very  large,  double,  pale  pink,  long- 
pedioclled;  Shuiaku,  fls.  fx>me  in  great  profusion, 
double,  rose-pink;  spirdlis  (I'dzuzakura),  a  good  form 
producing  pink  double  fls.  freely  near  ends  of  branches, 
with  short  peduncle  and  long  pedicels. 

Prunus  Pxewin-Crrasu*,  Lindl.  (P.  invducrala, 
Koehne),  with  which  P.  semdata  and  other  Japanese 
flowering  cherries  have  lieen  confused,  is  an  entirely 
different  species.  It  is  not  hardy  in  the  northern  states, 
and  apparently  is  not  in  cult,  in  this  country  except 
perhaps  under  test  in  Calif,  or  elsewhwere.  It  belong 
to  another  sulisection  of  the  genus,  more  nearly  allied 
to  P.  canescens  and  P.  lobidata,  descrilicd  under  Nos. 
65  and  66.  It  is  grown  in  China  and  also  in  Japan  for 
its  edible  red  suhglobose  apiculate  fr.,  which  is  about 
Jljin.  or  less  in  diam. :  small  tree,  to  25  ft.,  the  shoots  pale 
gray  to  purplish  and  sparsely  pul>escent  when  young: 
lvs.  sparsely  pubescent  but  glabrous  al>ove  at  maturity, 
ovate  to  broad-ovate,  secondary  veins  few,  acuminate, 
rounded  at  base,  doubly  serrate  with  broadly  triangu- 
lar teeth:  calyx-tube  or  cupula  broadly  obconic  and 
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pubescent:  fls.  white,  2-5  in  a  cluster,  1  in.  across;  style 
glabrous.  Wilson  states  tliat  "as  a  fruit  tree  it  dues 
not  compare  in  value  with  the  European  varieties 
derived  from  P.  Cerasus  and  P.  Ariutn. 

56.  Lannesiana,  Wilson  (Chasm  Lannesiana,  Carr. 
P.  serrulata  iMrmesidna,  Koehne.  P.  Pxtiido-Ctrasus 
var.  hortensis,  Maxim,  in  part).  Fig.  3241.  Differs 
from  P.  serrtdata  in  its  pink  fragrant  fls.  (white  in 
some  of  the  forma;),  teeth  of  lvs.  long-aristatc  (rather 
than  short-ftristate),  bark  pale  gray  rather  than  dark 
chestnut-brown:  lvs.  unfolding  green  or  slightly  reddish, 
pale  green  beneath :  calyx-t  ube  or  cupula  campanulatc, 
glabrous.  Japan.  B.M.  8012  and  G.C.  III.  19:406 
(both  as  P.  Pxcudo-CerajriM).  R.H.  1872,  p.  198  (note); 
1873:351.  Forma  dlbida,  Wilson  (P.  serruUUa  ff.  dlbida 
and  specidsa,  Koehne  P.  mu'dbilis,  Mivoshi,  in  part), 
has  single  white  fls.  This  forma  is  considered  by  Wilson 
to  be  the  parent  of  the  cult,  kind  taken  as  the  type  of  P. 
Lannesiana  and  "also  of  the  greater  number  of  the  dou- 
ble-fld. Japanese  cherries;"  thought  to  be  indigenous  on 
island  of  Oshima.  It  makes  a  tree  to  30  ft.  or  more  tall, 
with  thick  spreading  or  somewhat  ascending  branches, 
with  a  pale  gray  bark  which  is  smooth  even  on  old 
tret*:  fls.  pinkish  in  the  bud,  white  when  open,  glabrous 
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throughout,  either  with  the  lvs.  or  preceding  them,  the 
peduncle  usually  '£-1  in.  long  but  sometimes  wanting: 
fr.  ovoid,  black,  and  shining. 

Some  of  the  cult,  kinds  of  P.  Lannesiana  in  Japan, 
many  of  which  have  recently  been  intro.  into  this  coun- 
try, are  ranged  by  Wilson  under  the  following  forma;: 
dondrium  (P.  dondrium,  Sieb.),  fls.  white  and  double, 
fragrant;  Fudamakura,  a  precocious  form  that  blooms 
at  almost  any  season,  the  single  fls.  white  or  nearly  so, 
of  little  horticultural  value;  Gozan/rmanioi,  fls.  white, 
single,  very  fragrant :  Habutai,  fls.  single,  white,  and 
fragrant,  of  minor  value;  Minakami,  fls.  very  fragrant, 
white,  single  or  nearly  so;  Ohshibayama,  of  minor  value, 
the  fls.  white  flushed  pink,  single  or  semi-double; 
suhfusca  (Sumizttme),  one  of  the  handsomest;  with 
verv  large  fragrant  single  or  nearly  single  white  fls. 
flushed  pink;  catardela  (Takinioi),  fls.  very  fragrant, 
single,  white:  Wasinoxco,  fls.  single,  fragrant,  white; 
Amaijadnri,  excellent,  botanically  much  like  P.  ser- 
rtdala  var.  xachalinensis,  with  double  fls.  clustered  at 
ends  of  branchlets,  pale  pink  passing  to  white;  I  lata- 
zakura,  fls.  semi-double,  white  tinged  pink,  the  inner 
petals  reduced  and  rudimentary,  said  by  Wilson  to  be 
"a  very  beautiful  cherry,  with  fls.  suggestive  of  apple 
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blossoms;"  Horaisan,  fls.  white,  semi-double;  Hosokaioa, 
"a  pleasing  form"  with  fls.  single  or  semi-double,  pure 
white,  and  fragrant;  affinis  \Jnnioi),  "A  lovely  plant 
with  fls.  of  remarkable  whiteness,"  very  f ragran't,  single 
or  semi-double;  Kokeximidxu,  of  minor  horticultural 
interest,  the  fls.  single  or  semi-double,  white  suffused 
pale  pink;  Kunrinjishirotai,  fls.  white,  fragrant,  semi- 
double;  Miyako,  one  of  the  I  test  of  the  late-flowering 
fortius,  with  fragrant  double  fls.  white  flushed  pink; 
Senriko,  beautiful  form,  with  very  large  fragrant  semi- 
double  fls.  pale  pink  passing  to  white;  Sirotae,  "the 
finest  of  all  the  double-fld.  white  cherries,"  the  fls. 
large  and  fragrant  and  pure  white;  Solxmzakura,  fls. 
double,  white;  Surugadai-odora,  late-flowering,  the  fls. 
nearly  white,  semi-double,  fragrant,  pendulous  on  long 
slender  pedicels;  Ariake,  "a  very  striking  form,"  with 
very  large  and  fragrant  single  or  semi-double  pale  pink 
fls.;  cjccelna  (Hannko),  of  minor  horticultural  value, 
with  single  lis.  "pnle  washy  pink;"*  aim  panulata 
(Gijozakura),  pink,  single  or  semi-double;  Kirigaya,  fls. 
fragrant,  single,  pale  pink;  Kongomn,  of  minor 
interest,  with  single  pink  fls.;  Maznkura,  "the  cherry 
used  by  the  Japanese  for  a  stock  on  which  to  graft  all 
the  garden  forms  of  P.  Lanntxiana  and  P.  serrulaia," 
with  few  white  or  pinkish  fls.;  Raman,  "a  very  pleas- 
ing form,"  with  single  pink  fls.  on  long  slender  pedicels; 
Temari,  {Li.  congested  near  end  of  branchlets,  |mh> 
pink,  single  and  semi-double;  erccta  { A  manoyauv) ,  "a 
beautiful  form  and  very  distinct  in  its  habit  of  growth," 
branches  fastigiate,  the  fls.  fragrant,  semi-double,  pale 
pink;  Bcnitoranotro,  "a  good  form,"  with  rose-pink  semi- 
douhle  fls.  clustered  near  ends  of  branchlets;  Moiitan 
{lioiamakwra) ,  "one  of  the  very  best  forms,  "I  taring  very 
large,  pale  pink,  fragrant,  semi-double  fls.;  Gosiozfikura, 
fls.  semi-double,  pale  pink;  amabilis  (lligurashi),  "a 
good  form."  with  slightly  fragrant,  double  and  semi- 
double,  mle  pink  lis.;  Imzakura,  semi-double,  fragrant, 
pink;  Slikurumakaixi,  double,  pale  rose;  OcJtichima,  fls. 
large,  double,  pale  pink;  Ogon,  "a  very  beautiful  form, 
commonly  cult,  in  the  temple  grounds  at  Kyoto," 
with  fls.  pale  pink  and  semi-double;  Ojochin,  "one  of 
the  l>est  forms,"  the  very  large  fls.  semi-double  and 
pale  pink;  cerxieoUir  {Yaycnkebono),  fls.  very  large, 
fragrant,  semi-double,  soft  pink,  very  beautiful;  nobilia 
(Y  edozakura) ,  resembles  P.  xcmdatn  var.  mchalinenais, 
"a  fine  cherry,"  with  pink  double  clustered  fls.  of 
good  size;  Giuiko,  semi-double  fls.,  pale  yellow  with 
greenish  stripes,  free-flowering;  grandijlora,  "a  very 
striking  cherry,"  with  profusion  of  large  semi-double 
or  double  greenish  yellow  fls.  <Gn.  76,  p.  229,  as  P. 
serrulaia  flore  luteo  plena.  Gt.  52: 1513  as  P.serruUUa 
grandijlora). 

57.  Sieboldii,  Wittm.  (Cerasua  Sieboldii,  Carr.  P. 
Pscudo-Ceroaua  var.  Sieboldii,  Maxim.  Ceraaua 
Wiitereri,  Ilort.).  Japanese  Flowering  Cherry. 
Strong-growing  tree,  like  a  sweet  cherry,  producing 
showy  pink  double  fls.  with  the  lvs.  or  just  in  advance 
of  them:  lvs.  oval  or  ovate,  abruptly  acuminate,  rounded 
at  base,  densely  soft-pilose  beneath,  the  margins  very 
sharply  gland-serrate;  petiole  hairy,  usually  Waring  1 
or  2  small  glands  at  apex:  fls.  1-1 1  >j  in.  across,  2—1  on 
each  short  peduncle,  the  |>cdiccls  more  or  less  pilose; 
calvx-tul>c  sparsely  hairy  or  nearly  glabrous,  the  ovate 
rattier  obtuse  entire  lol>cs  about  equaling  the  tulic;  style 
hairy  at  base.  Ja|»an,  China.  Known  only  in  double- 
fld.  "forms.  H.H.  lSoti,  p.  371.  Gn.  33.  p."  420.  G.W. 
10,  p.  355.  Gt.  51:1494a.  A  G.  12:400,  401— Wilson 
writes  that  in  habit  and  general  appearance  this  species 
strongly  resembles  P.  Ijinnemeina,  but  is  distinguished 
by  the  pubescent  caudnte-acuminate  lvs.  which  are 
sharply  and  often  obscurely  doubly  serrate  with  small 
teeth:  fls.  double  or  semi-double,  normally  pink  and 
preceding  the  foliage;  if  the  lis.  precede  the  lvs.  the 
|>eduncle  is  very  short,  when  coctaneous  with  the  foliage 
the  peduncle  is  much  elongated  and  the  lis.  may  then 
i>e  nearly  or  quite  white. 
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58.  yedoensis,  Mats.  (P.  paracerasua,  Koehne.  P. 
yedoensis  var.  rtudiflora,  Koehne).  Near  P.  serrulaia, 
differing  in  the  pedicels,  style,  and  usually  exterior  of 
calyx  being  hairy;  and  near  P.  Sietxtldii,  differing  in 
voung  lvs.  |»ale  green  rather  than  bronzy,  and  calyx- 
lobes  sharp-^errato  rather  than  entire.  From  Ja)>au,  but 
wild  specimens  unknown. — A  tree-like  shrub  or  goo.l- 
sized  tree,  with  young  growth  hairy  but  Iteeoming  nearly 
or  quite  glabrous  in  autumn  or  the  second  year:  lvs. 
oljovatc  or  broadly  ovate-elliptic,  3-5  in.  long,  acumi- 
nate, strongly  double-serrate  with  serratures  acuminate 
and  gland-tipped,  glabrous  altove,  hairy  on  midrib  ami 
veins  beneath:  fls.  in  a  3-b-fld.  short-peduncled  corymb 
or  cluster,  with  narrowly  spatulate  bracts,  the  pedicels 
J^-I'k  'n-  &nd  densely  pilose;  petals  broad-ovate 
or  suborbieular,  al>out  1  ^in.  long  or  a  little  more, 
deeply  cmarginate;  stamens  about  37-39.  The  fls.  are 
slight Iv  fragrant,  in  clusters  of  2  to  several,  usually 
preceding  the  lvs.  but  sometimes  coctaneous,  white  to 
pink.  "This  Is  the  cherry,"  writes  Wilson,  "so  generally 
planted  in  the  parks,  temple  grounds,  cemeteries,  and 
streets  of  Tokyo.  Its  flowering  is  the  occasion  of  a 
popular  festival  in  the  city  of  Tokyo.  The  oldest 
authentically  known  trees  were  planted  only  a  little 
over  40  years  ago,  and  the  sjiecies  was  not  recognized  as 
distinct  till  1901.  To  Wilson  the  species  is  strongly 
suggestive  of  a  hvbrid  l>etween  P.  suhhirteUa  var. 
ascendenx  and  the  wild  form  of  P.  Ijanneaiana.  It  ia 
hardy  at  the  Arnold  ArUm-turn.  Taizanfukun  (P. 
frulirosa  f.  ariMgua,  Miyoshii  is  a  form  with  young 
shoots  and  petioles  pubescent,  fls.  borne  near  ends  of 
shoots,  moderately  double  and  of  medium  size,  pink. 

EE.  Calyi-tube  obtim>~at  base,  eampanulate  or  cylindrical: 

Jr.  red  to  black. 
V.  Blossoms  appearing  before  the.  leg.:  teeth  of  lvs.  large, 

acute,  acuminate,  or  setaceous-acuminate:  stone 

nearly  or  quite  smooth. 

59.  ConraduMB,  Koehne.  Graceful  tree,  to  25  ft.,  with 
rather  thin  glabrous  or  caiicsccnt  shoots  and  large 
foliage:  lvs.  obovate  or  obovate-oblong,  rarely  roundish 
ovate,  2-0  in.  long  and  alwut  half  as  wide,  the  base 
usually  rounded  or  even  sulx-ordate,  apex  narrow- 
acuminate,  double-serrate,  the  teeth  gland-tipped, 
glabrous  or  becoming  so  above  and  below;  petiole  almut 
J-iin.  long,  glabrous,  mostly  with  2  glands;  stipules  lin- 
ear, glandular-fimbriate:  fls.  whitish  or  pink,  lief  ore  the 
lvs.;  peduncle  sometimes  >2in.  long  but  usually  very 
short;  pedicels  (mostly  2-4  in  the  umbel)  ?4-?iin.  long, 
glabrous;  calyx-tube  glabrous;  lobes  or  sepals  erect - 
spreading  or  spreading,  more  or  less  ovate,  entire; 
i>ctals  alsiut  Vjjin.  long  and  1 3in.  broad,  cinarginatc- 
bilobed ;  style  glabrous:  fr.  ovoid,  '3-,'  ..in.  long,  red. 
CVnt.  China. 

FF.  BU>ssoms  appearing  irilh  the  lvs.:  teeth  of  lvs.  small  or 
minute:  stone  prominently  rugose. 

60.  se'rrula,  l'ratieh.  Tall  tree,  with  young  branches 
thinly  pul»eseent  but  becoming  nearly  or  quite  gla- 
brous in  autumn:  lvs.  lanceolate,  2-4  in.  long,  base 
rounded,  apex  acuminate,  strongly  but  shortly  double- 
serrate,  the  teeth  slender  and  gland-tipped,  soon  gla- 
brous above,  liairy  along  rib  and  in  nerve-axils  lieneath, 
at  base  usually  with  3-5  glands;  petiole  1 3-'2in.  long, 
glabrous,  purplish.  Apparently  known  to  cult,  in  the 
var.  tib6tica,  Koehne.  which  has  smaller  teeth  on  the 
lvs.:  fls.  white,  usually  in  3's:  fr.  ovoid  or  globular- 
ovoid,  about  1  ..in.  long,  red.  W.  China. — Cult,  abroad; 
hardy  in  Mass. 

Dl).  Fruiting  judicel  prominently  thickened. 

61.  cerasoides,  D.  Don  (  P.  Pwldum,  Roxbg.  Cerasua 
Pwldutn,  Wall.  C.  Phdshin,  Hamilt.).  A  Himalayan 
representative  of  P.l'xewioA  'erosus,  dcscriltcd  by  Hooker 
as  a  large  tree  of  brilliant  appearance  in  flower,  glabrous 
except  the  pubcrulous  young  shoots,  the  rose-red  or 
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white  fls.  solitary,  fascicled,  or  uniholled,  the  calyx-tube 
narrowly  campamdate  and  the  petals  obovate  or  linear- 
oblong:  Ivs.  ovate-lanceolate  or  oblong-lanceolate,  cau- 
date-acuminate, sharply  serrate,  glabrous,  3-5  in.  long, 
the  petiole  with  2— i  glands:  fr.  oblong  or  ellipsoid, 
obtuse  at  both  ends,  with  scanty  yellow  or  reddish  acid 
flesh;  stone  Ijonv  and  furrowed.  Temp.  Himalaya, 
3,000-8,000  ft.  -Hie  name  is  cabilogued  in  S.  Calif., 
with  the  statement  that  the  tree  "blossoms  in  November 
and  ri|)eii8  its  fruit  in  April."  Hooker  (Fl.  Brit.  India) 
places  it  with  species  having  "flowers  appearing  before 
the  leaves." 

62.  campanulAta,  Maxim.  (P.  cerasohles  var.  cam- 
panulAta, Koidz.).  Closely  related  to  P.  cerasoides: 
tree,  to  25  ft.:  Ivs.  ovate  to  elliptic-ovate,  glabrous, 
usually  doubly  serrate,  3-5  in.  long:  fls.  pendulous, 
campanulate,  '^in.  long,  deep  rose-colored;  calyx 
purple:  fr.  ovoid,  sjin.  long,  red.  Formosa,  probably 
Liu-kin  Isls.,  cult,  in  S.  Ja|>an.  Gn.  56:300  (us  /*. 
pendula). — Very  ornamental ;  not  hardy  N.  A  beautiful 
species  as  grown  in  Jajian.  The  Himalayan  species 
(P.  cerasoidis)  has  more  coriaceous  and  more  sharply 
toothed  Ivs.  in  which  double  serration  is  usually  not  so 
marked. 

63.  rufa,  Steud.  Small  tree,  to  20  ft.,  the  young 
growth  densely  tomentose:  Ivs.  elliptic-lanceolate  or 
oblong-lanceolate,  1-4  in.  long,  narrowed  to  very  short 
petiole,  long-acuminate,  glabrous  or  puberulent  on  rib 
or  nerves  above  and  beneath,  very  sharply  glandular- 
serrate;  petiole  putrescent ,  glandlcs*;  stipules  thread- 
like and  herniate:  fls.  pink,  ,'  ^in.  diam., solitary,  paired 
or  fascicled  in  the  axils  of  previous  year's  growth, 
apiiearing  with  the  Ivs.,  the  stalks  longer  than  petiole; 
calyx-tube  urn-shaped,  glabrous,  the  lol>cs  triangular 
ana  dentate;  petals  small  and  orbicular:  fr.  ellipsoidal, 
on  lengthened  stalks,  fleshy,  red.  Nepal  and  Sikkim, 
12,000  ft.  altitude.— Recently  cult,  in  England. 

cc.  Floral  involucre  either  small  or  the  Ivs.  prominently 
tabulate  or  incised-double-serraU. 

D.  Im.  shortly  or  rather  deeply  serrate:  involucre  small, 
}{  to  about  }iin.  long:  lis.  with  the  lex.  or  preceding 
them.  the.  umbel*  sessile  or  the  peduncles  **in.  or 
less  long:  fr.  mostly  black.  The  early  spring-flower- 
ing cherries  of  Japan. 

64.  subhirtella,  Miq.  (P.  Miqiuliana,  Maxim.  P. 
Hcrincquiarui  var.  ascendens,  Sehncid.).  Plant  a  large 
shrub  or  small  forking  tree,  with  erect  branches:  Ivs. 
shorter  and  relatively  broader  than  in  var.  pendula 
(blade  about  2  in.  long  except  on  terminid  shoots),  oval 
or  ovate,  abruptly  narrowed  al»ove  and  below,  sharplv 
anil  more  or  less  doubly  serrate,  more  hairy  beneath 
and  sometimes  thinly  short-hairy  above,  the  glands 
small  or  wanting:  fls.  1  in.  across.  Much  cult,  in  Japan, 
but  unknown  wild;  less  known  in  this  country  than 
var.  ttcndula,  but  perhaps  more  beautiful.  B.M.  7508. 
O.C.  ID.  33:163  ;  53:285.  C'.n.  63,  p.  177.  Q.  25:147; 
31 :283. — This  Li  the  spring  cherry  of  Ja|>an  and  said  by 
Wilson  to  be  "the  most  floriferous  and  |x-rhaps  the 
most  delightful  of  all  Japanese  cherries."  Apjiears  to 
have  been  intro.  into  N.  Amer.  first  in  1894  bv  the 
Arnold  Arboretum.  The  fls.  normally  appear  in 
advance  of  the  Ivs.,  varying  in  color  from  nearly  white  to 
pink;  calyx  reddish.  Sometimes  a  few  fls.  appear  in 
autumn.  Wilson  writes  that  in  its  typical  form  this 
species  may  be  separated  from  its  varieties  in  herbarium 
material  by  its  usually  smaller  and  more  glabrous  Ivs. 
and  by  its  very  numerous  fls.  which  have  less  hairy 
and  more  highly  colored  calvx-tulte  and  sepals.  In 
living  trees,  the  species  is  marked  by  ite  small  size  and 
ascending  branches. 

Var.  pendula,  Tanaka  (Cerasus  pendula,  Sieb.  C 
itosakitra,  Sieb.  PrtintM  itosakura,  Sieb.  P.  pendula, 
Maxim.  C.  japonica  and  var.  rosea,  Hort.).  Rosk- 
Bi  i)  Ciikkkv.    Jahanksk  Wkrpinu  Rosk-klowdkk* 


Chekky.  Fig.  3242.  Small  tree,  with  drooping  crooked 
branches:  Ivs.  lance-elliptic  to  oblong-oval  or  oval  on 
older  shoots  (blade  3—1  in.  long),  acuminate,  mostly 
narrowed  at  lias*!,  sharp-serrate,  usually  with  a  pair  of 
large  glands  at  base  of  blade  or  on  apex  of  petiole, 
glabrous  above,  thinly  hairy  on  rib  and  veins  under- 
neath: fls.  ?4in.  across,  on  long  minutely  pubescent 
stalks,  in  small  clusters,  from  lateral  buds  before  the 
Ivs.  apix-ur,  rose-pink,  the  |>ctals  notched  at  the  tin, 
the  calyx-tube  /uuiielform  and  red;  style  hairy:  fr. 
very'  small,  globular,  black-red,  somewhat  astringent. 
Japan.  B.M.  8034.  R.H.  1876,  p.  328.  Gn.  50:454. 
F.M.  1871:536.  G.  30:177.  O.K.  1:198.;  2:487  (old 
tree).  Gng.  2:269.  M.D.G.  1890:320,  321.— One  of 
the  handsomest  of  early-flowering  trees,  producing  its 
chaste  pink  fls.  in  profusion.  Hardy  in  Cent,  N.  V. 
Seedlings  sometimes  have  more  erect  and  spreading 


3242.  Pniaus  subhirtelU  w.  pendaU,  the  rose-bud  cherry 

(XH).  No.  64. 

branch*.  Should  !*•  grown  from  seeds  or  worked  on 
the  upright  forms  of  the  species,  according  to  Wilson, 
for  it  docs  not  thrive  on  the  European  cherry  stocks. 

Var.  ascendens,  Wdson  (P.  pendula  var.  ascendens, 
Makino.  P.  itosakra  var.  ascendens,  Koidz.  P.  Iler- 
incquiana,  Kochne.  P.  micropenis,  Koehne).  Regarded 
by  Wilson  as  the  prototype  of  P.  subhirtella  and  var. 
pendida.  A  tall  strong  tree  with  massive  wide-spread- 
ing branches  but  the  branchlets  rather  sparse  and 
causing  the  head  to  have  a  thin  appearance:  Ivs.  some- 
what larger  than  in  P.  subhirtella  itself.  Differs  only  in 
habit  from  var.  pendula,  and  the  two  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished on  the  herbarium  sheet.  It  is  cult,  in  Japan, 
but  is  vet  unknown  as  a  horticultural  plant  in  N.  Amer. 
and  Eu.,  although  recently  intro.  Indigenous  in  Cent. 
China  and  probably  also  in  Korea  and  Japan. 

Var.  autumnalis,  Makino  (P.  subhirtella  var. 
Fukididna,  Makino.  P.  autumnalis,  Koehne.  P. 
Makinoana,  Koehne.  P.  micrdlepis  var.  Smitiiii, 
Koehne.  P.  Cirasus  Chialii  pendula,  Hort.).  An 
abnormal  form,  semi-double,  blooming  in  April  and 
again  in  Oct.;  bush-like  in  stature,  with  slender  widi>- 
apreading  branches.  G.C.  III.  52:432  ,  58:244.  Gn. 
76,  p.  628  (all  as  P.  Miqueliaun).—'  The  flowers  in 
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autumn  are  smaller  than  those  of  spring,  and  in  each 
case  when  the  flowers  are  produced  before  the  leaves  or 
after  the  leaves  have  fallen  the  peduncle  does  not 
elongate  and  the  plants  present  no  striking  differences. 
But  on  some  individuals  in  the  spring  the  leaves  and 
flowers  unfold  at  the  same  time  and  the  peduncle  is 
then  much  elongated.  Such  specimens  look  utterly  dis- 
similar, yet  whether  the  flowers  open  before  or  at  the 
same  tune  as  the  leaves  is  not  fixed  anil  may  vary  on 
the  same  individual  from  year  to  year."— Wilson. 

dd.  Lvs.  prominently  incised-  or  loliulate-double-serrate 
or  -crenate:  fit.  usually  appearing  with  the  lva. 

65.  canescens,  Bois.  Attractive  shrub,  5-7  ft.:  Ivs. 
lanceolate,  2-2  J  £  in.  long,  short-hairy  on  tioth  surfaces, 
deeply  bidentate,  the  teeth  broader  than  long,  cuspidate 
or  mucronate,  gland-tipped:  fls.  2—5  together,  rarely 
single,  on  the  young  shoots,  white  tinted  rose;  calyx- 
tube  about  yim.  long;  calyx-lobes  or  sepals  shorter 
than  the  tube,  serrulate  or  rarely  entire,  glabrous  or 
nearly  so  on  the  inside;  petals  nearly  }^in.  long,  oblong: 
fr.  small,  red.  Cent,  and  W.  China. 

66.  lobulata.  Koehne.  Tree,  to  35  ft.  or  so,  lately 
cult,  abroad:  Ivs.  oblong,  olwvate,  or  oblong-lanceo- 
late, 1-3  in.  long,  somewhat  acuminate,  doubly  serrate 
with  the  teeth  strongly  acuminate  and  either  glandless 
or  the  gland  a  minute  terminal  point,  glabrous  or 
nearly  so  except  perhaps  sparsely  hairy  on  nerves,  with 
1  or  2  glands  at  base  of  blade  or  at  apex  of  petiole, 
apex  of  blade  obtuse  or  obscurely  emargituite:  lis.  white: 
fr.  globose  or  nearly  bo,  about  1  in.  long,  red.  W. 
China. — Hardy  in  Mass. 

67.  incisa,  Thunb.  (Cfrtunu  inchta,  Loiscl.).  Allied 
to  P.  lotnilota.  Shrub,  to  15  ft.,  or  sometimes  tree,  to 
30  ft.:  Ivs.  ovate  to  obovate,  acuminate,  incisely  doubly 
serrate,  pubescent  above  and  on  the  veins  beneath  or 
nearly  glabrous,  *  4  2 1  -j  in.  long:  fls.  1-3,  nodding, 
with  leafy  bracts  at  base;  calyx  vinous-red;  petals 
white  or  pink,  rather  fugncenus:  fr.  ovoid,  purplish 
black,  }4m-  lonR-  Japan.  S.l.F.  1:28. — Cult,  in  Japan, 
making  a  very  ornamental  bush,  but  apparently 
unknown  to  planters  in  X.  Amer.;  it  is  now  growing 
at  the  Arnold  Arboretum. 

68.  nipponica,  Matsum.  (P.  iwagiinsia  and  P.  nik- 
kointia,  Koehne).  Allied  to  P.  incim.  Bushy  tree,  to 
20  ft.:  older  branches  chestnut-brown:  Ivb.  ovate,  long- 
acuminate,  usually  rounded  at  tiosc,  incisely  doubly 
serrate,  pubescent  while  young,  finally  nearly  glabrous; 
petioles  glabrous:  fls.  1-3,  slender-stalked,  white  or  pale 
pink,  1  in.  across:  fr.  globose,  1  jin.  across,  black.  Japan, 
at  high  altitudes,  probably  adaptable  to  cold  loca- 
tions in  this  country.  Var.  kurilensls,  Wilson  (/*. 
kurilinsis,  Miyabe).  Petioles  pubescent:  fls.  some- 
what larger;  pedicels  and  calyx  pubescent.  Japan, 
Kurile  bus. 

60.  apetala,  Franch.  &  Sav.  (Ceroteidos  apHola, 
Sieb.  &.  Zucc.  P.  crdtsipes,  Koidz.  P.  Tschonc'skii, 
Koehne).  Shrub  or  tree,  with  voung  branches  gla- 
brous: Ivs.  oblong  or  obovate-oblong,  1-2  in.  long, 
caudate  at  apex,  doubly  serrate  and  as  if  somewhat 
lobed,  the  teeth  narrow  and  1  ipped  by  gland,  clone-vil- 
lous  above  and  villous  l>cneath,  especially  on  the  nerves; 
petiole  short,  densely  villous,  usually  with  1  or  2  glunds: 
fls.  with  deep  purple  calyx  and  sepals  and  very  small 
fugaccous  petals,  1-2  together,  ap|ieariiig  with  the  Ivs., 
the  pedicels  nearly  1  in.  long  and  hairy;  sepals  or  calyx- 
lobes  ovate,  alxjut  l5in.  long,  very  slightly  hairy  out- 
side; stamens  26,  shorter  than  the  style.  Japan. — 
The  P.  apttala  mentioned  in  horticultural  literature 
may  be  a  form  of  P.  Maximowicsii:  but  the  present 
description  is  of  the  true  speciea.  Var.  pildsa,  Wilson, 
has  much  larger  fls.  and  the  branches  are  less  hairy, 
and  rather  metre  floriferous  than  the  type;  superior 
horticultural^.  P.  attain  is  little  known  in  cult,  in 
this  country. 


PRUNUS 

Subgenus  IV.    Padtts  (including  Laurocerasus) . 
Racemed  Cherries. 

Fr.  small  and  globular,  rarely  used  for  eating:  fls. 
white,  small,  in  distinct  racemes,  not  preceding  the  Ivs. 
or  else  arising  from  the  axils  of  persistent  Ivs.  of  the 
year  before. 

a.  Padua  proper:  It*,  deciduoua:  fls.  on  leafy  shoota  of 
the  aeason  {exception  in  So.  71). 
D.  Calyx-loftcs  persistent  at  the  boar  of  the  fr.:  fit.  apptar- 
ing  relatively  late  in  Ute  teuton:  large  trees. 

70.  serotina,  Khrh.  (Padua  aertiina,  Agardh.  Cfra- 
sus  serotina,  Loiscl.).  Wild  Ulai-k  Cmrrky.  Strong 
straight  tree,  reaching  100  ft.,  with  very  dark  brown 
bitter  aromatic  bark:  Ivs.  oblong,  lahce-oblong  or 
oblong-ovate,  tapering  to  a  point,  thickish  and  firm, 
shining  alsjve,  with  many  small  incurved  callous  teeth: 
fls.  in  long,  lexise  racemes,  appear: n l-  when  the  Ivs.  arc 
nearly  full  grown:  fr.  size  of  a  pea,  purple-black,  bitter- 
ish, ripening  in  late  summer  and  Sept.  Generally  dis- 
tributed from  Nova  Scotia  to  Dakota,  south  to  Fla.  and 
Texas.  S.S.  4:159.  F.K.  32: 533.— A  valuable  timber 
tree,  furnishing  lumber  for  cabinet  work  and  house 
finishings ;  also  a  fine  lawn  tree.  It  is  much  used  in 
forestry  plantings.  Var.  pendula,  Dipp.,  has  drooping 
branches.  G.Z.  26:241.  Var.  pyramidalis,  Zabel, 
is  of  narrow  pyramidal  growth.  Var.  variegata,  Hort., 
has  yellow-marked  Ivs.  Var.  cartilaglnea,  Dipp.  (var. 
carthog'ena,  Hort.,  by  error.  P.  cartiTagiiiea,  Lehm.),  is 
a  handsome  form  with  very  long,  shining  Ivs.  Var. 
asplemfdlia,  Hort.  (Vfrasut  serdtina  var.  asplcnifblia, 
Kirehn.),  has  narrow  deeply  toothed  Ivs.  For  a  note 
on  the  nomenclature  of  P.  tirotina,  see  No.  72. 

Var.  neomontana,  Sudw.  (Padua  terdtina  var.  neontoti- 
tana,  Small),  of  the  high  mountains  in  the  southern 
Alleghanies,  has  ample  leathery'  coarsely  serrate  Ivs. 
which  aw  pale  or  whitish  beneath,  stout  few-fld. 
diverging  racemes,  and  sepals  and  filaments  pubescent. 

The  P.  serotina  group  is  now  held  to  include  other 
species  in  the  southern  states  and  southward,  but 
apparently  thev  are  not  in  cult,  outside  botanic  gardens: 
P.  eximia,  Small  (Padus  eximia,  Small),  differs  from  P. 
serotina  in  having  sepals  or  calyx-lolies  deltoid  and 
slightly  broader  than  long  rather  than  ovate,  and  Ivs. 
delicately  reticulated  rather  than  plain.  River-valleys, 
Texas.  P.  Cuthbcrtii,  Small  (Padua  Culhlxrtii,  Small), 
differs  from  P.  serotina  in  having  young  parts  (young 
shoots,  raceme-axis  and  pedicels)  pubescent  rather  than 
glabrous:  Ivs.  obovate  and  blunt,  finely  and  rather 
sparingly  pubescent  lieneath  and  becoming  glabrate 
and  glaucous  with  age:  drupe  red.  Woods,  Ga.  P. 
alabamensis,  Mohr  (Padut  alabamensis.  Small),  is 
distinguished  from  P.  Cuthbertii  in  having  Ivs.  ovate, 
oblong,  or  elliptic  and  acute  or  acuminate,  and  drupe 
purple.  Mountains,  Ga.,  Ala.  P.  australis,  Beadle 
(PUdua  auttriilit.  Small),  has  young  parts  pubescent: 
Ivs.  not  glaucous  but  densely  and  permanently  clothed 
with  colored  tomentum.  Ala.  P.  Capdllin,  Koehne 
(P.  Ciipuli,  Cav.  C eras ua  CapMlin.  DC.),  from  Mcx., 
a  very  large  tree  with  long  and  slender  pedicels:  Ivs. 
lanceolate,  long-acuminate:  fr.  large.  P.  aalicifidia, 
HBK.,  in  S.  Amer.  and  probably  not  in  Mex.  as 
reported:  evergreen,  differing  little  from  P.  Capuli  and 
presumably  in  need  of  closer  definition:  apparently 
not  in  cult.,  although  the  name  occurs  in  horticultural 
literature. 

BB.  Calyx-lobes  or  scpnls  not  persistent  on  the  fr.:  fit. 
early:  small  trees, 
c.  Peduncle  nude  (not  (waring  Irs.). 

71.  Maackii,  Hupr.  ilvaurocfrasus  .l/a/irA-t'«',Schneid.). 
Tree,  to  50  ft.,  with  shoots  finely  pulx-scent  or  liecoin- 
ing  glabrate:  Ivs.  oblong  to  oblong-ovate  or  elliptic, 
acuminate  and  pointed  (2-4  in.  long),  finely  and 
very  sharply  glandular-serrate,  glabrous,  gland-dotted 
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with  1  or  2  large  glands  near  Imsc  of 
blade  or  at  apex  of  the  petiole  (which  is  *g-?4'in.  long): 
fls.  appearing  on  the  ends  of  leafless  shoots,  white, 
I  i .g-stalked,  lew  than  4'n.  across,  the  racemes  2-3  in. 
long  and  dense  (1-1  4  in.  long).  Amurland, ," " 


cc.  Peduncle  bearing  Its. 
72.  Virginian*.  Linn.  (Ceraaus  virginiana,  Loisel. 
Pritnua  nana,  Du  Koi.  Pddus  nana,  Roem.).  Choke 
Chekry.  Fig.  3243.  Bush  or  sometimes  a  small  tree 
30  ft.  tall,  with  rough  speckled  hark  and  a  strong  odor 
when  bruised:  lvs.  thin,  oval-oblong  or  olxivate, 
abruptly  pointed,  very  sharply  serrate,  with  spreading 
or  at  least  not  incurved  teeth :  fls.  in  short,  dense  racemes 
in  spring  with  the  lvs.:  fr.  size  of  pea,  in  summer,  red 
or  amber-colored  (the  latter  var.  leucocarpa,  Wats.), 

Suckery;  stone  Binooth.  (reticrally  distributed  over 
i.N.  Amer.  to  the  Arctic  Circle  and  occurring  in  the 
mountains  of  Mex.  S.S.  4 : 158. — Now  and  then  a  large- 
fruited  variety  is  found  fit  for  eating.  Sometimes 
planted  for  ornament.  There  is  a  weeping  form,  var. 


pendula,  Hort.;  a 
dwarf  form,  var.  nana, 
Hort.;  a  narrow-lvd. 
form,  var.  salicifdlia, 

Hort.  Other  more  or 
less  distinct  forms 
may  be  distinguished. 
Recen 1 1  y  the  name 
/'.  nana,  Du.  Hoi,  has 
been  used  for  this 
species,  and  P.  vir- 
gin ia  na  has  been 
made  to  supplant  the 

name  P.  serotina  (No.  70).  Linnoma  had  two 
plants  under  P.  virginiana  in  Species  Plant- 
arum.  The  synonyms  cited  by  him  clearly 
designate  P.  serotina  (the  black  cherry),  except  one, 
which  is  an  I  tea;  but  his  original  description,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  P.  virginiana  and  which  is  based  on 
material  preserved  in  las  herbarium,  is  of  the  choke 
cherry;  and  there  seems  to  lx>  no  occasion  to  change 
the  names  of  these  well-known  plants. 

73.  denussa,  Walp.  (P.  viryinuiTui  var.  demfssa,  Torr. 
Cfrasus  demissa,  Nutt.).  Lvs.  more  rounded  than  in  P. 
virginiana  or  even  subcordate,  thicker,  pubescent,  ser- 
rate with  straight  teeth,  the  petioles  glandular:  fr. 
red,  large,  and  edible.  Wash.,  Ore.,  Calif.,  and  probably 
eastward. — Considered  by  many  to  be  worthy  of 
improvement  as  a  fruit-plant. 

Var.  melanocarpa,  Nels.  {P.  melnnocdrjta,  Shafer), 
has  smooth  lvs.  and  fr.  nearly  black  when  mature 
and  more  astringent:  shrub  or  small  tree:  lvs.  smooth 
or  nearly  so  on  both  surfaces,  the  small  serratures 
incurved  or  appressed,  the  i>etioles  glandless:  lis.  white, 
in  erect  fir  ascending  compact  racemes.  Rocky  Mt. 
region  and  probably  westward. 

74.  Padus,  Linn.  (P.  raccmdxa,  Lam.  PMus 
raccmbsa,  Schneid.  PMus  vulgaris,  Borkh.  Cerasus 
PMus,  DC*).  European  Biuo  Chekry.  Verv  like  P. 
virginiana,  but  has  larger  fls.  on  longer  pedicels,  in 
longer  and  looser  often  drooping  somewhat  leafy 
racemes:  lvs.  elliptic  to  oblong-ovate  to  oval,  broad  at 
bast-,  abruptly  acuminate,  very  sharply  serrate,  gla- 
brous, the  |>ctiolc  gland-liearing  at  apex:  fls.  appearing 


a  week  later;  petals  }4-}3in.  long  and  twice  excelling 
the  stamens:  stone  rough.  Eu.  and  Asia.  Gn.  53,  p.  92. 
CM.  44:209.  C  20:001;  27:269  — Common  in  cult, 
in  many  forms:  Var.  pendula,  Dipp.,  drooping;  var. 
variegata,  Hort..  in  several  forms,  as  aurea,  auctdur- 
folia,  marmorata,  Albtrti.  Var.  leucocarpa,  Koch,  has 


white  or  yellowish  lvs.  Var.  bractedsa,  Ser..  has  very 
Urge  lvs.  at  the  base  of  the  racemes.  Var.  commutita, 
Dipp.  {P.  (Sraydna,  Hort.,  not  Maxim  ),  is  noteworthy 
because  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  all  trees  to  led  out  in 
spring.  G.F.  1 :295.  Var.  plena,  Hort.,  is  a  double-fld. 
form.  Variable  in  its  foliage.  Makes  a  shapely  tree 
10-20  ft.  talL  Var.  conrata,  Henry  (P.  cornkla,  Steud.), 
of  the  Himalayas,  lias  lvs.  rounded  at  base  and  bluish 
green  beneath  with  reddish  hairs  in  the  axils  of  the 
veins:  pedicels  and  long  racemes  pubescent:  fr.  Hin. 
or  less  diam..  the  stone  smooth.  P.  iMuchtana,  Bolle, 
is  a  hybrid  of  this  and  P.  virginiana. 

75.  Grayina,  Maxim.  (P.  PMus  \ax.jap6nica,  Miq), 
is  allied  to  P.  Padus.  A  small  tree,  20-30  ft.  high,  with 
a  slender  trunk,  ample  membranaceous  long-pointed 
rrate  lvs., 


biglandular  at  the  Imwc  but  with- 
out glands  on  the  petioles,  a  peculiarity  which  best  dis- 
tinguishes this  species,  although  the  hair-like  teeth  of 
the  lvs.  are  characteristic  and  apparently  constant: 
style  long  rather  than  short  as  in  P.  Padu*.  Japan. 

76.  Ssidri,  Schmidt  (Pddu*  Ssibri,  Schneid.). 
Smaller-fld.  than  P.  Padwt,  with  a  smooth  or  only 
obscurely  roughened  stone:  lvs.  ovate,  long-acuminate, 
stronglv  serrate  with  narrow  teeth,  not  papillose 
beneath;  petiole  4-1  4  in.  long,  with  usually  2  or  more 
glands  at  apex:  raceme  4-7  in.  long,  glabrous;  petals 
white,  about  'sin.  long,  equaling  the  stamens.  Man- 
churia, Saghalin,  Japan. 

aa.  Laurocerasus:  lea.  persistent  (evergreen):  fls.  in 
spring  in  the  axils  of  the  lvs.  of  the  previous  year. 
(Cherry-laurels.) 

H.  Racemes  longer  than  the  lvs. 

77.  lusitanica,  Linn.  (PMus  lusitdnica,  Mill.  Lauro- 
cerasus lusitdnica,  Roem.).  Portugal.  Laurel..  Tree, 
20  ft.  tall,  but  usually  grown  as  a  tul>-plant  and  com- 
parable with  Imutus'  nolnlis:  \v».  thick  and  leathery-, 
ovate-lanceolate  to  long-lanceolate,  sharp-serrate:  fls. 
white,  in  racemes  that  exceed  the  lvs.,  appearing  in  late 
spring  or  early  summer:  fr.  round-oval,  nearly  black, 
small.  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Canary  Isls. — -It  ia  a  small 
tree  in  its  native  places,  but  becomes  a  bush  farther 
north.  It  is  sometimes  planted  in  the  open  in  our 
southern  states,  but  in  northern  parts  it  is  wintered 
inside.  There  is  a  form  (var.  angustifdlia,  Hort.)  with 
narrow  lvs.,  another  (var.  myrtifdlia,  Nichols.)  with 
small  lvs.  and  compact  habit,  and  another  (var. 
auxeo-variegata,  Hort.)  with  vellow-variegated  lvs., 
and  one  (var.  variegata,  Nichols.)  with  lvs.  variegated 
white.  Var.  azdrica,  Nichols.,  is  a  free  grower  with  red 
sts. :  lvs.  more  coriaceous  and  more  coarsely  serrate  than 
the  type:  racemes  short  and  densely  fid.:  shrubby. 
Azores.  C  30:123.  Var.  Hixa,  DC.  Lvs.  narrower 
and  more  oblong  than  in  the  type,  about  5  in.  long: 
racemes  6-8  in.  long,  the  fls.  less  crowded.  Madeira 
and  Canary  Ms. 

bb.  Racemes  not  longer  than  the  Irs. 
C.  Calyx-tnl>rn  toatiird  or  undulate. 
7S.  Laurocerasus,  Linn.  (Cerasus  Laurocerasus, 
Loisel.  PMtis  Lauroctrasus,  Mill.  Ixniroetrasrus  ojftci- 
wili*,  Roem.).  Cherry-Laurel.  English  Laurel. 
Bush  or  small  tree  (reaching  10  ft.)  with  handsome 
evergreen  foliage:  lvs.  coriaceous  and  glossy,  short- 
stalked,  oval,  lanceolate,  oblong-elliptic  or  oblanceo- 
late,  narrowed  into  a  short  point,  remotely  serrulate, 
with  2-4  glands  at  the  base  of  the  blade":  fls.  small, 
white,  In  axillary  or  terminal  short  raceme*  in  spring, 
the  eulyx-lobes  3-toothed:  fr.  ovoid-acute,  small,  black- 
ish. S.  E.  Eu.  to  N.  Persia.  Gn.  50,  p.  313.— One  of 
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the  most  |M>pular  broad-lvd.  evergreen  plants  in  Eu., 
and  somewhat  planted  in  (he  southern  state*.  It  is 
also  grown  in  tubs  and  used  for  house-decoration. 
Some  of  the  forms  will  stand  as  far  north  as  Washing- 
ton, and  var.  schifikarnsi*  is  hardy  in  Cent.  X.  Y. 
When  grown  in  the  open,  the  cherry  -laurel  should  l>e 
allowed  to  ripen  its  wood  thoroughly  before  winter  sets 
in.  Protection  from  severe  winds  is  always  desirable. 
The  plant  may  be  prop,  bv  means  of  long  cuttings  of 
ripe  wood;  also  by  layers.  Kanicd  varieties  are  worked 
on  common  stocks.  The  cherry-laurel  is  very  variable. 
Some  of  the  many  horticultural  forms  are  as  follows: 
Var.  angustifotia,  Nichols.,  Ivs.  very  long  and  narrow, 
and  plant  hardy  as  far  north  as  Washington;  var. 
Kertinii,  with  very  broad  Ivs.;  var.  camelliaefdlia, 
Nichols.,  with  recurved  Ivs.;  var.  caucasica,  Ilort.,  and 
var.  colchica,  ilort.,  with  slender  twigs  and  dark 
foliage  which  is  gray-green  beneath,  also  hardy;  var. 
japonica,  Hurt.,  a  narrow-Ivd.  form,  like  var.  attgusti- 
folia;  var.  latifolia,  Hort.,  with  broad  Ivs.,  hardy  at 
Washington;  var.  versa illensis,  Hort.,  also  with  broad 
foliage;  var.  microphylla,  ilort.,  with  small,  narrow  Ivs., 
only  4-5  in.  long;  var.  rotundifdlia,  Nichols.,  with 
short-oblong  blunt  Ivs.  i(in.  2S,  p.  405);  var.  parvifdlia, 
Nichols.,  Ivs.  only  1 J  •>  in.  long  and  J-^iii.  broad,  coarsely 
serrate:  shrub:  var.  schipkaensis,  Spaeth,  with  small 
nearly  or  completely  entire  Ivs.  dark  green  alxive  and 
very  light  green  lieneaih,  shrubby,  hardy  in  N.  Y. 
(K.H.  IStOo.  p.  400.  tl.W.  5,  p.  177,  var.  nchii>k<icnisi* 
Zabrtiana):  var.  variegata,  Nichols.,  Ivs.  marbled  or 
blotched  with  dull  white. 

79.  caroliniina,  Ait.  (Primus  sempirrirens,  Willd. 
Cirasn*  enrohniana,  Michx.  Padus  enrolmiatta,  Mill. 
iMurocirasitJi  caroliniiiiia,  Koein.  Wild  Orange. 
Mock  Orange  of  the  S.  Tree,  20-40  ft.:  Ivs.  oblong- 
lanceolate-acuminate,  usually  entire  but  sometimes 
remotely  spinose-serrulate,  thick,  dark  green  and 
shining  above,  the  margins  usually  somewhat  revolutc: 
lis.  cream-colored,  in  short  rather  close  racemes,  the 
calyx-lolies  with  undulate  margins:  fr.  }  >it\.  long, 
oblong-pointed,  black,  and  shining,  persisting  for  a 
year.  S.  C.  to  Fla.  and  Texas,  in  stream-valleys  and 
near  the  coast.  S.S.  4: 100.— A  handsome  evergreen, 
prized  for  planting  in  the  S.  Blooms  from  Feb.  to 
Aprd. 

80.  sphaerocarpa,  Swartz  (Lauroce'ra.ius  spharocdrpa, 
Hoem.).  Small  glabrous  tree,  30—10  ft,:  Ivs.  elliptic, 
2  4  in.  long,  acuminate,  shining,  entire,  the  petioles 
slender  but  less  than  'jin.  long:  racemes  rather  dense, 
shorter  than  the  Ivs.,  the  slender  pedicels  subtended 
by  deciduous  bracts;  sepals  or  calyx-lobes  laciniate  and 
acute,  deciduous,  much  smaller  than  the  rcllexed  white 
petals  which  are  yellow  near  base  within:  fr.  nearly 
globular,  nointed  at  apex,  Jj-J-jin.  diam.,  orange,  b. 
Fla.,  W.  Indies,  Brazil. 

cc.  Calyx-lobes  entire. 

81.  ilicifdlia,  Wain.  {('erastifs  ilici/Mia,  Nutt.  Iamito- 
ciratus  \Ucifnlui,  Roem.).  Islay.  Wild  Chekrv. 
Kvrkgkekn  Chkkky.  MOUNTAIN  Holly.  Kvergreen 
bush  or  small  tree,  rarelv  liecoming  30  ft.  tall,  with  a 
dense  crown:  Ivs.  holly-hke,  ovate  to  ovate-lanceolate, 
obtuse,  acute,  or  sometimes  even  acuminate,  mostly 
broad  and  sometimes  rounded  at  the  base,  the  margins 
coarsely  spiny-toothed,  the  blade  thick  and  shining: 
lis.  white,  in  slender  racemes  less  than  'I  in.  long  iu 
spring,  about  'jin.  across:  fr.  rather  large  (sometimes 
r 3»n.  long),  nearly  globose,  purple  or  nearly  black; 
stone  ovate.  San  Francisco  to  Low.  Calif.  Qn.  3,  p. 
131.  S.S.  4:102.  Ci.F.  5:475  (tree).— A  most  worthy 
garden-plant. 

H*2.  Lyonii,  Sarg.  {Ltiurocrrntux  Lyonii,  Kastw. 
I'runwi  nrcidrtilnliit,  I, von,  not  Swart  a.  /'.  fficifMo 
var.  (HTiiimUtli* ,  Bmndcg.  /*.  inlryriJMin,  Sarg.,  not 
Walp.   /'.  ilicifdlia  var.  inttyrifulm,  Sudw.).  Islands 
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Cherry.  Lvs.  longer  and  more  acuminate,  usually 
entire:  fr.  larger.  Islands  off  the  coast  of  S.  Calif. 
(Santa  Cruz  and  Santa  Catalina).  S.S.  4: 103.— Con- 
sidered to  be  more  desirable  as  a  garden-plant  than 
No.  81.  It  grows  rapidly  under  cult.,  making  a  com- 
pact very  dark  green  crown.  Useful  also  in  pots 
and  tubs.  P.  occideiiiaiis,  Swartz,  a  different  plant, 
grows  from  Cuba  to  Trinidad.  It  is  not  in  the  trade. 
CiriseUich  describes  it  as  a  high  tree:  Ivs.  oblong  or 
ovutc-ohlotig,  rounded  at  the  l>ase,  bluntish,  with  2 
glandular  spots  at  the  base  beneath:  racemes  lateral, 
pulx'rulous  or  glabrous:  fr.  ovoid,  slightly  apiculate, 
nearly  1  in.  long,  purple.  The  fr.  is  said  to  be  "of  very 
line  llavor." 

P.bicolor,  Koehne.  Allied  to  P.  Pad  us.  Tree,  to  40  ft:  branrh- 
lelft  finely  velutinous:  lvs.  obovato-oblong.  acuminate,  subeordate. 
or  rounded  at  bane,  serrulate,  glabrous  and  whitish  beneath,  8-4  in. 
long:  fruiting  raceme  to  a  in.  long:  fr.  globose,  Ijin.  ni  row.  W. 
China. — /'.  comulima.  Koctine.  Allie<t  to  1'.  Maximowriciu.  Tree, 
to  :sn  ft.:  lv«.  obovatc,  aruminate,  usually  rounded  at  base,  doubly 
serrate,  finally  glabrou,.  1  ' *-3 >.,  io.  |onjr:  ,U.  „„,,,..  „1hiu1  i,!n. 
across,  in  o-S-fld.  racemes:  fr.  ovoid,  red.  \\ .  Chum. — P.  eonrbmn, 
Koehne  ( P.  Zappiyana.  Koehne  I.  Allied  to  P.  lobulata  land  has  t>een 
cult,  a*  P.  subfiirtcllal,  Shmb,  to  to  ft,:  lvs.  rhombic-oblong  toobo- 
vatc-oblong,  acuminate,  rounded  at  the  base,  doubly  inciecd-sexratc, 
nearly  glabrous.  1-3  in.  long:  Us.  white,  1-2.  precocious,  about  'tin. 
across;  pedicels  and  calyx  glaltrous:  fr.  dark  red  or  black.  CYnt. 
China. — con*ornjtdrat  Schneid.^P.  sahcina. — /*.  rvcMmtwa, 
Koehne  (subgen.  Cerasusl.  Tree,  to  25  ft.:  Ivs,  obovatc-oblnng. 
acuminate,  rounded  at  base,  sharply  simply  or  doubly  serrate,  at 
first  sparingly  pubescent  on  the  veins.  2-4  in.  long:  flu.  umbellate. 
.'I  4,  pink,  I  'j  in.  arrow;  acpala  reflexcd:  fr.  suliglohw.  red,  ij,tu. 
across.  Cent.  Chinu. — uVAuvra*,  Koehne  isuligcii.  Amygdalus*. 
Hpiny  sliruh,  to  12  ft.:  Us.  usually  fascicled,  oblong  to  ohlancculatc, 
arute  or  obtuse,  euneatc  at  the  base,  crenulate,  glabrous,  1  Vi  in. 
long:  Ms.  subscssile;  sepals  roundish:  fr.  roundish,  slightly  com- 
pressed, atxiut  'tin.  aerisw,  greenish,  densely  tnmcnttaic,  finally 
dehiscent:  stone  slightly  compressed,  keeled,  slightly  ruguae.  W, 
China. — /".  OltrlaiaiM,  Schneid.  faubgen.  Cerasus/.  Shrub  or  tree,  to. 
3tl  ft.:  lvs.  ublong,  abruptly  acuminate,  euneatc  or  rounded  at  the 
base,  simply  or  doubly  serrate,  pubescent  beneath.  3-0  in.  long:  11». 
umbellate,  3  .*».  with  persistent  involucre,  white  or  pink,  1  in. 
arriwa:  sepals  rcflcxcd,  oblong  to  laneeolate:  fr.  globtsie.  red,  Ljm. 
nrro^s.  Cent.  China. — P.  c/i*ro./r;ina,  Ki*ehne.  Allied  to  P.  Maxi- 
ntowiexn.  Shrub  or  tree,  to  36  ft.:  Ivs.  ovate  or  ubovate.  acuminate, 
usually  rounded  or  cordate  at  baue.  unequally  serrate,  glabrous, 
2-4  in.  long:  flu.  white.  »4m.  ner<»us,  in  3-'-i-rld.  rarenies:  fr.  subghr- 
boee,  Sjin.  aen»-s.  Cent.  China. — /'.  ff/yjgoMrya.  Kfs-hne.  Allied 
to  P.  lobulata.  Tree,  to  30  ft.:  branehlei.  pubeacent:  Ivs.  oblong  to 
obovatcohlniig.  aeiiminate,  usually  rounded  at  base,  deeply  doubly 
serrate,  pulx-scent  beneath,  2  4  S  in.  long:  Its.  umbellate:  fr, 
globose.  I  jin.  aif»».  dark  red.  stone  relnulate  and  ribbed.  W. 
China. — P.  Janjurtnuntii,  llook,  f.  Allied  to  P.  proslrata.  Low 
ahmb,  glabrous:  Ivs.  elhptie -oblong,  acute  or  snort -acuminate, 
cuneate  at  base.  *ernttc,  hght  green  beneath,  3i-l*i  in.  long.  Ii». 
1-3,  short-stalked,  pink,  '  jiu.  across:  ealyx  tubular:  fr.  ovoid, 
'  jtn.  long,  dark  purple.  W.  Himalayas.  B.M.  HUTti. — P.  mncx- 
fJiilla,  Sieb.  A  Zuee.  Allied  to  P.  tjiuroi-craBtw.  Kvi-rgreen 
tree,  to  3(1  ft.:  Ivs  oblong,  acuminate,  broadly  euneatc  at  base, 
serrulate,  glabrous.  4  7  in.  long:  Hs.  white,  in  dense  racemes 
1-1 '  .  in.  h»ng:  fr.  ovoid,  "(in.  long.  S.  Japan.  S.l.K.  12ti.  —  /*. 
mlM.'Kiiehne,  Alliwl  to  P.  Persica.  Tree,  to  30  ft.:  Ivs.  lanceolate, 
long-acuminate,  rounded  at  base,  erenulate-serrulate,  villous 
beneath  along  the  midtib,  otherwise  glabrous,  2  4  in  long:  fr.  short- 
stalked,  snbglobose.  1  l4  in.  •cross,  tnnientoae,  edible:  stone  ov»te, 
eompressetl.  keeled,  smooth.  W.  <  "hina.  Ihllers  from  all  peaeln-s  in 
its  smooth  stone.  Hardy  «t  Arnold  Arboretum. — /'.  prruUUa, 
Koehne  toihgen.  Padu*  '.  Tree,  to  to  ft.:  Ivs  elliptic  tooblanci-olate, 
i, ,.,■■,,!. ..1,  ,  [Miin.i. -I  '.p. :..!'>  .-urieali  it  I  in  i  rtoli.l.'  .p,nngl> 
pubescent  beneath,  2^-4  >i  in.  long:  racemes  2  3  in.  lung,  vclutin- 
ous,  with  a  persistent  involucre  at  base,  leafless:  fr.  globose,  I. in. 
aeros?  ralyx  per.-istenl  ^  '  'mu.-i  /'  i..  .  u,i,...  KiM-l.ne. 
Allied  to  P  \Ia\imowiciii  Trw,  to  2.S  ft.:  l%s.  obo\-ate-oblong, 
eaudale-aeuniinatc,  rounded  or  euneatc  at  base,  unequally  serrate, 
glabrous  or  nearly  so  beneath,  l»»-3'..  in.  long:  lis.  white,  in  4-7- 
ild.  racemes:  fr.  globose,  dark  r«l  or  black.  W.  China- — /'.  plruriip- 
Irrn,  Koehne  Allie.1  to  P.  lobulata.  Tree,  to  30  ft.:  branehlets 
hairy:  Ivs.  obovate  to  rhombic-oblong,  amminatc,  usually  ruiicate 
at  base,  ineiBely  doubly  serrate,  pubescent  beneath  on  the  veins. 
*i-2'a  in.  I«»ng:  fr.  usually  solitary,  suhglohosc,  1  ;in.  long,  black; 
stone  sulratc  and  fovetilate.  W.  China. — ;i.«/y/ricA j.  Koehne. 
Allied  to  P.  Maxiinowirm  Tree,  to  311  ft  :  branehlets  villous:  Ivs. 
obovate  to  obovatc-obloog,  caudate,  usually  rounded  at  base, 
doubly  snnts,  pubescent  oo  both  sides,  1 1  j  .'i  in  long:  fro.  1-2  on 
n  broctoil  pi'dunele  i  ,-ljin  long,  ovoid,  red,  *^in.  long;  petlin*ls 
villous,  about  I  in.  long.  Cent.  China. — /'.  puJ<Vtfcra,  K*s'hne  P. 
pubigera  var.  Potanimi.  Kochftt).  Allieil  to  P.  Padua.  Tre*\  to  N 
ft.:  branehlets  minutely  vilutinous:  lvs.  obovale-oblong.  •hnrt- 
acumiiiate.  sube.irilat"'  or  ordale  it  the  base,  minutely  scrrulare, 
glabrous  and  whitish  beneath,  l'i  »'i  in.  long;  petioles  puhcru- 
mus:  racemes  :t  *i  in  long-  fr  about  ','n  acr<«ss.  \V.  China.  \'ar. 
PrAitn.  Koehne.  I. vs.  euneatc  or  roundetl  at  base;  petiole*  gla- 
brous. Var.  vttortUt.  KoehiH*.  I.vs.  oliovate,  rounded  at  base; 
petioles  glabrous.  —  P.  ru/omiratu,  Kis-hne  subgen.  Padusl.  Tree, 
to  SO  ft.:  Ivs,  of  flowering  branehlets  lanceolate  to  oblong-lanceis. 
late,  about  2  in.  long,  of  nterile  branches  usually  obovate.  3-4  in. 
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long,  ahaxply  serrulate.  rutoua-touicr.!t«M'  t>c!icath:  fruiting  raceme 
A  in.  long,  glabrous;  fr.  •ubglutjuae.  'sin.  arroaa.  W.  China. — 
acrtcen,  Koehne  il1.  nnpaulcnsi*  var.  scncca,  Batalh  Tree,  to  HO 
ft.;  lva.  elliptic  to  oblnrig.  rounded  or  euneate  at  base,  remotely 
serrate,  wlul  inrnentosc  lit  brat,  later  grayish  tomentosc.  3-5  in. 
long  racemes  4-5  in.  lung,  densely  ahi»rt-pilo»c:  fr.  suhglulwwc, 
'sin.  long,  black.  W.  China. — dtlliptla.  Koehne  iauhgeru 
Padua).  Tree,  to  20  ft.:  Iva.  elliptic  to  narrow-oblong,  long-acumi- 
natr,  broadly  euneate  or  nearly  rounded  at  baae,  sharply  aerrat*, 
sparingly  pubescent  beneath,  2-4  in.  long:  racemes  upright.  Is*- 

2  in.  long,  without  lva.  at  the  baae:  fr.  globose,  l-in.  at-raws.  Cent, 
China. — /*.  Uxngutica,  Koehne  (Amygdalua  communis  var.  tnn- 
rutica,  Baud).  Spiny  ahrub:  lva.  fascicled,  lanceolate,  obtuse  or 
acutiah.  erenulate-aerrulate,  1-2  in.  long:  da.  seaatle,  nbout  1  in. 
across:  fr.  subgtoboac,  *»in.  across,  eouiewhat  rouiurnwd.  rather 
dry;  atone  irregularly  furrowed.  N.  W.  China.—/'.  Idltirni'iuu, 
Batal  Allied  to  I*.  Mnximowiciii.  Tree:  lva.  ovate  to  obovate, 
acuminate,  serrulate,  1  ?j-2!j  in.  long:  tli.  white,  *«in.  across  in 

3  7-rld.  racrmea  with  large  leafy  bracta.  W.  China.  Var.  Wfiui- 
ifema,  Koehne.  Tree,  to  30  ft.,  quite  glabroua:  lva.  oliovate-ohrnng, 
caudate,  euneate  or  rounded  at  baae:  fr.  glol>onc,  dark  red,  3)in. 
aeriitui.  W.  China. — P.  trndta.  Koehne  (subgen.  Padua).  Tree,  to 
35  ft.:  Iva_  oblong-obovate  to  obovate-oblanceolate,  acuminate, 
euneate  or  nearly  rounded  at  base,  sharply  serrate,  reticulate 
benenth,  glabroua  eieept  the  bearded  aula,  2'j-l'a  >n.  long: 
racemes  without  lvs.  at  bane,  1  l-;-l  in.  long:  fr.  globose,  about  ijiu. 
across.  Cent.  China. — r*.  WiUonii,  Kuehne  iPadua  Wilaonii, 
N  hneid.).  Tree,  to  30  ft.:  lva.  elliplic-oblung  to  obovate-oblong. 
acuniinate,  usually  euneate  at  baae.  remotely  serrate,  whitish 
pubescent  beneath,  3  'v  5  in.  long:  racemes  pubeiscenl.  5-0  in.  long: 
fr.  ovoid,  'tin,  long,  bfark.  Cent.  China.  Var.  leioA<Vrv<,  Koehne. 
Lv».  closely  serrulate,  grayiah  beneath:  raecmea  glahroua.—  P. 
Zapprvd^,  Koehne-P.  conenna.  j    jj  g 

PSA  M  MA  Ammophtl*. 

PSEUDERANTHEMUM  (Greek,  false  Eranthemum, 
the  genus  resembling  Eranthemum  from  which  it  was 
separated).  AcanthAeese.  Smooth  hushes  or  shrulw 
with  often  coarse-toot he<l  leaves  and  mostly  brilliant 
colored  flowers;  glasshouse  subjects. 

Inflorescence  racemose,  1 -.'{-branched  or  simple  in  the 
axils  of  the  bracts;  fls.  long-tul>ed.  corolla  with  the  limb 
spreading;  lobes  almost  equal  or  the  2  rear  ones  smaller; 
stamens  short,  fastened  in  the  tube,  2  slaminoids 
present,  true  stamens  4  or  less. — Sixty  to  70  species, 
occuring  in  the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres.  Pseude- 
ranthemum,  as  characterised  by  Lindau  in  Engler  and 
Prantl,  Pflanzenfamilien  IV  3f>:330,  includes  Eranthe- 
mum  of  Auth.  not  of  Linn.,  and  Eranthctnum  of  Linn, 
is  used  for  Dsitlalacanthus  as  treated  in  this  work  (sec 
Vol.  II,  p.  950);  and  this  constitutes  the  accepted 
treatment.  There  are  a  large  number  of  horticultural 
species,  a  partial  list  of  which  occurs  under  Kranthe- 
tnum (see  Vol.  II,  p.  1126).  Many  of  the  species  are 
cult,  for  their  variegated  foliage  while  others  are  grown 
for  their  fls.  Warmhouse  plants,  prop,  by  cuttings  any 
time  from  March  to  June. 

Andersonii,  Lindau  (Erdnthemum  Andersonii,  Mast.). 
Lvs.  large,  lanceolate,  acute  at  lioth  ends,  glabrous: 
spike  10  in.  long,  lower  clusters  distant  ,  many-Hd.,  upper 
few-fld.,  continuous;  corolla  white,  midlolie  of  lower  lit) 
spitted  with  purple;  ovary  ovoid-oblong.  Asia(?).  B.M. 
5771.  Gn.  45:11.  G.Z.  25:49.  See  p.  1120. 

cinnabarinum,  Radlkf.  {Erdnthemum  cinnaJxirinum, 
Wall.).  Lvs.  large,  elliptic,  acuminate  at  lioth  ends: 
panicles  compound,  stout;  corolla  crimson,  tube  linear 
to  the  apex,  sometimes  a  yellowish  spot  on  the  middle 
loU- of  the  lower  lip.  Burma.  B.M.  5921  fas  E.  cinna- 
Imrinum  var.  ocmatvm,  the  variety  differing  in  the 
maculate  lvs.). 

Uxiflofum,  Hubb.  (Erdnthemum  laxijlbrum.  Gray). 
Two  to  4  ft.  high,  glabrous:  lvs.  oval  or  lanceolate-oli- 
long:  cymes  few  or  many-fld,,  axillary,  usually  with  a 
pair  of  If.-like  bracts;  corolla  salver-shaped,  reddish 
purple;  ovarv  oblong,  conical,  glabrous.  Fiji  IsLs.  B.M. 
0330.  See  p.*  1120. 

lilacinum,  Stapf.  About  3  ft.  high:  lvs.  lanceolate, 
long-acuminate:  infl.  paniculate;  corolla-t ubc  narrow, 
straight,  almost  white,  limb  "  lipped,  lilae-blue  with  a 
white  or  vellowish  blotch,  midlobe  of  lower  lip  red- 
specked.  "Malaya.  B.M.  S440. 

malaccense,  Lindau  (Erdnthemum  malaccentte,  C.  B. 
Clarke).  Three  to  5  ft.  high:  lvs.  lanceolate  to  elliptic- 


lanceolate,  base  euneate:  infl.  'j-2  in.  long,  nurncrous- 
BfL,  many  opening  together  in  whorls,  finally  raceme- 
like; corolla  salver-shaped,  tube  nearly  straight,  pale 
violet,  limb  2-lipped.  pale  violet  or  violet-white  with 
red  specks  on  the  midlobe  of  the  lower  lip.  Malaya. 
B.M.  8308. 

pulchellum,  Merr.  (P.  bicolor,  Radlkf.  Erdnthrmum 
putchHiuin,  Hort.,  not  Auth.  E.  bicolor,  Schrank). 
About  3  ft.  high:  lvs.  thin,  elliptic-ovate  to  obloug- 
lanceolate,  acuta'  or  acuminate:  corolla  white,  middle 
IoIk'  of  lower  lip  with  a  large  purple  spot.  Malaya  and 
1'olynesia. 

reticulatum,  Radlkf.  (Erdnthemum  rtticulAlum,  Hort. 
E.  Schomburgkii,  Hort.).  Lvs.  opposite,  lower  ovate- 
lanceolate,  dark  green  above  with  arching  golden 
nerves,  upper  narrower,  reticulated  golden  yellow  and 
green:  corolla  white,  speckled  with  blood-red  around 
the  mouth  of  the  tul>e.  Austral,  or  i'olvnesia  (?). 
B.M.  7480.  I. II.  20:349.  Sec  p.  1120. 

setfcalyx,  Stapf  (Erdnthemum  srticalyz,  C.  B.  Clarke). 
Erect,  somewhat  hirsute:  branches  terete:  lvs.  ovate, 
acuminate:  infl.  spicate,  terminal  also  in  upper  lf.- 
axils;  calyx  with  white-spreading  bristles;  corolla 
salver-shaiied,  tul>e  long,  pale  red,  limb  cinnabar-red 
above,  paler  beneath,  1  in.  across.  Trop.  Afr.  B.M. 
8244. 

tuberculatum,  Radlkf.  (Erdnthemum  tuberculatum. 
Hook.  f.).  Small  shrub,  much  branched:  lvs.  small, 
elliptical  or  subovate:  fls.  very  numerous,  axillarv, 
solitary-,  pure  white,  almost  sessile.  Polynesia.  B.M. 
5405.  See  p.  1120.  P.  Thacy  Hubbard. 

PSEUDOLArIX  (Greek,  pteudos,  false,  and  I-arix; 
being  similar  to,  but  not  a  true  larch).  Syn.,  Lart- 
copsU.  Pitu)ces:  Golden  Lakch.  Ornamental  tree, 
grown  for  its  handsome  feathery  foliage. 


Deciduous,  with  horizontally  spreading  whorled 
branches:  lvs.  linear,  in  dense  clusters  on  short  spurs, 
those  of  the  young  shoots  spirally  arranged:  staminate 
fls.  catkin-like,  slender-stalked  and  clustered  at  the 
end  of  short  spurs;  cone  short-«talked,  pendent,  with 
ovate-lanceolate  deciduous  scales  and  with  bracts  atiout 
half  a«  long  as  the  scales;  each  scale  with  2  seeds  with 
the  wings  nearly  as  long  as  the  scale. — The  onlv  species 
is  known  wild  only  from  a  restricted  region  in  E.  China, 
where  it  grows  in  the  mountains  at  an  altitude  of  aliout 
3,000-1.000  ft.  It  is  closely  allied  to  Lanx,  but  differs 
by  the  stalked,  pendulous,  clustered,  stjiminate  fls.  and 
by  the  deciduous  cone-scales,  which  separate  from  the 
axis  at  maturity,  as  in  the  fir. 
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The  gulden  larch  is  a  beautiful  tree  with  its  long, 
spreading  branches  pendulous  at  the  extremities  and 
clothed  with  light  green  feathery  foliage  turning  to  a 
clear  yellow  in  fall.  The  tree  seems  to  remain  free  from 
insect  pests  and  fungous  diseases  and  is  hardy  in  Massa- 
chuset  ts,  and  probabl y  fart  her  north.  It  requires  a  sunny 
open  position  and  a  well-drained  moderately  moist  soil ; 
it  does  not  thrive  nor  look  well  if  crowded  by  other  trees. 
The  golden  larch  should  be  raised  only  from  seeds.  If 
grafted  on  its  own  roots  or  on  the  common  larch,  as  is 
sometimes  done,  it  rarely  grows  into  a  symmetrical  tree. 

Kaempf  eri,  Gord.  (P.  F6rtunei,  Mayr.  IArix  Kahnp- 
feri.  Fort.  Laricopsit  Kahnpfcri,  Kent).  Fig.  3214. 
Tree,  becoming  130  ft.  high:  lvs.  linear,  acuminate, 
soft,  light  green,  bluish  green  beneath,  l's-3  in.  long 
and  1-1 H  lines  broad:  stamina  tc  fls.  yellow,  al>out 
Hia.  long,  slender-stalked;  pistillate  fls.  about  %in. 
long:  cone  ovate,  reddish  brown,  2V<f-3in.  long,  1  2 
in.  broad;  scales  triangular,  ovate-lanceolate,  cordate 
at  the  base,  emarginate  at  the  apex,  woody;  bracts 
ovate-lanceolate,  much  smaller  than  the  scales;  seeds 
about  Hin.  long.  F.S.  17:1777,  1778.  R.H.  1388:331; 
1871,  pp.  608,  609.  G  O.  II.  19:88.  Gn.  8,  p.  325  ;  29, 
p.  397.  G.W.  3,  p.  123;  14,  p.  603.  F.E.  19:236  (pi. 
94).  B.M.  8176.  Var.  nana,  Bcissn.  Dwarf  form,  cult, 
in  China  and  Japan;  without  much  decorative  value. 

Alfred  Rehdek. 

PSEUDOPANAX  {false  Panax).  Araliace*.  A  small 
and  horticulturally  unimportant  group  of  greenhouse 
aralias  grown  for  their  foliage,  flowers  having  never 
developed  in  cultivation,  so  far  as  known,  in  America. 

Glabrous  shrubs  or  rarely  trees  in  cult. :  lvs.  digitately 
compound,  and  sometimes  simple,  the  juvenile  lvs. 
quite  unlike  mature  specimens:  fls.  dioecious,  in  race- 
mose or  paniculate  umbels;  calyx-limb  entire  or 
toothed;  corolla  of  5  distinct,  valvate  petals;  Htamens  5; 
ovary  5-celled:  fr.  fleshy.— Only  6  specie*  are  known, 
as  here  understood  all  from  the  islands  of  New  Zealand. 
Cult,  as  in  Dizygotheca. 

I  Koch  (.4rdfta  crassifblia,  Soland.  Dizy 
,  Taylor).  In  cult,  a  shrub,  often  a 
ft.  high  in  nature:  lvs.  verv  variable,  those 
of  seedlings  rhomboid  to  ovate-lanceolate;  of  ; 


young, 


foliolate  and  rigid,  erect  or  sometimes  3-t-foliolate: 
terminal,  compound:  fr.  globose,  l^in.  diam. 


P.  KireAottinum.  Hort.  (Aralia 
So.-  tt'olyaciaa  for  related  plant*. 


N.  Ta- 


PSEUDOPH(ENIX  (Greek,  false  Phcmix). 
era;  tribe  Arccez.  Until  very  recently  only  one 

'  palm  discovered  in 

on  FJIiott's  Key, 
Florida,  and  dis- 
tinguished from 
all  other  North 
American  palms 
by  its  scarlet- 
orange  fruit ,  which 
is  aliout  the  size 
of  a  cherry. 

Unarmed  palms, 
with  spindle- 
shuped  t  runk :  spa- 
dix  shorter  than 
the  lvs.,  pendu- 
lous, branched, 
fl.  with  calyx  small,  spreading, 
petals  3,  ovate,  obtuse,  green, 
Is-nt  back;  staminodia  6,  distinctly  dark  purple  at  the 
top:  fr.  a  drupe,  stipitate,  containing  1-3  globular  car- 
pels. Allied  to  royal  palm  (Oreodoxn),  but  differing  in 
color  of  fr.  and  in  spreading  rather  than  ascending  or 
erect  spadix-hranches. 

Sargentii,  Wend).   Fig.  3245.  Trunk  slender,  20-C5 


Fruit  oil 

almost  zigzag:  female 
somewhat  denticulate; 


ft.  high,  10-12  in.  thick:  lvs.  abruptly  pinnate,  4-5  ft. 
long;  pinna?  lanceolate,  acuminate,  12-16  in.  long, 
bright  green  above,  glaucous  beneath,  folded  backward 
at  the  very  base:  spadix  appears  from  among  the  lvs  : 
main  and  secondary  branches  light  yellow-green  ana 
flattened:  fr.  usually  3-lobed,  U-?iin.  thick,  bright 
orange-scarlet.  Fla.  Keys  and  the  larger  W.  Indies. 
G.F.  1:353,  355  (adapted  in  Fig.  3245). — The  tree  is 
somewhat  planted  in  S.  Fla.  (sec  p.  2445),  but  the 
plantings  in  S.  Calif.,  appear  to  have  been  lost. 

/'.  niU/rm,  Bw.  (EutcrpeT  vinifera,  Mart.).  o(  Haiti,  i*  appar- 
ently not  in  cult.  Evidently  this  palm  wa»  once  common  in  that 
inland,  but  probably  it  haa  Wo  destroyed  by  the  natives  who  fell 
the  trees  to  extract  the  saccharine  juice  of  the  inflated  part  of  the 
trunk  and  from  which  a  fermented  drink  is  made.  The  trunk  ia 
apparently  more  ventricose  than  that  of  P.  Sargentii,  theaptdii  ia 
more  diffuse  and  the  brmnrhleU  more  elongate,  and  the  fr.  pedird- 

utr  but  i-«cedcd.  x.  Taylor. t 

PSEUDOTStGA  (Greek,  false  Tsuga).  Syn.,  Abiitia. 
Pinaceje.   Ornamental  woody  plants  grown  for  their 

;  also 


regular  pyramidal  habit 
important  timber  trees. 
Tall  evergreen  trees 


with  whorled  branches:  lvs. 
more  or  less  2-ranked,  linear,  flattened,  green  and 
grooved  above,  with  a  stomatiferous  white  band  on  each 
side  of  the  prominent  midrib  beneath,  with  only  1 
vascular  bundle  in  the  center:  staminate  fls.  axillary, 
eylindric:  cones  pendent,  ovate-oblong,  maturing  the 
same  season:  scales  rounded,  rigid,  persistent;  bracts 
longer  than  the  scales,  2-lobed  at  the  apex  with  the  mid- 
rib produced  into  a  rigid  awn;  each  scale  with  2  nearly 
triangular  seeds  with  a  wing  shorter  than  the  scale.— 
Four  species,  2  in  W.  N.  Amer.,  1  in  Japan,  and  1  in 
W.  China.  Very  similar  in  habit  and  foliage  to  Abies, 
from  which  Pseudotsuga  without  cones  can  be  easily 
distinguished  by  the  more  slender  and  flexible  lvs.  and 
the  elongated,  ovate  or  ovatc-ohlong,  acute,  not  resi- 
nous winter  buds;  from  Tsuga  it  may  be  distinguished 
without  cones  by  the  smooth  branches,  not  roughened 
by  the  jx-rsistent  If. -liases,  and  the  longer  lvs.  The 
light  red  or  yellow  wood  is  hard  and  durable  and  much 
used  for  construction,  for  railway  ties  and  for  masts. 
The  bark  is  sometimes  used  for  tanning  leather. 

The  Douglas  spruce,  which  is  the  only  species  well 
known  in  cultivation,  is  a  tall  tree  of  symmetrical 
"  it  with  regularly  whorled  branches  clothed  with 
e  or  less  two-ranked  linear  leaves,  with  orange 
and  purplish  pistillate  catkins  and  with 
pendulous  medium-sized  cones  of  somewhat  bristly 
ap|iearance  on  account  of  the  protruding  bracts,  fall- 
ing off  as  a  whole.  It  is  one  of  the  tallest  and  most 
important  forest  and  timber  trees  of  western  North 
America,  and  in  its  forms  of  the  higher  altitudes  it  is 
hardy  as  far  north  as  Canada.  When  it  finds  a  eon- 
genial  home  it  is  among  the  most  desirable  conifers  for 
park  planting  and  it  grows  rapidly,  but  where  rapid 
growth  is  not  desired,  the  var.  gtauca  may  be  planted, 
which  is  of  much  slower  growth  and  more  compact 
habit.  It  thrives  best  in  a  |x>rous  sandy  loam,  and  its 
cultivation  does  not  differ  from  that  of  Pieea,  which  see. 
Varieties  may  l*e  grafted  on  the  type. 

The  Douglas  spruce  is  a  tree  for  the  million.  It 
woidd  be  difficult  to  overrate  its  beauty.  As  a  forest 
tree  it  jxrhaps  product's  a  greater  crop  of  lumber  to 
the  acre  than  anv  other  species.  It  probably  grows 
faster  than  any  other  conifer.  Indeed,  the  complaint  if 
sometimes  made  that  it  grows  ttxi  fast  to  make  a  com- 
pact lawn  tree.  It  is  desirable  to  have  groups  of  Douglas 
spruce,  Iwcause  the  foliage  is  so  soft  that  single  speci- 
mens are  sometimes  injured  by  high  winds.  Specimens 
planted  on  the  prairies  without  protection  from  hot 
winds  may  sometimes  have  their  buds  injure.  1  by  late 
spring  frosts.  It  is,  of  course,  a  mistake  to  use  this 
kind  of  spruce  for  a  windbreak.  The  Douglas  spruce 
is  generally  propagated  by  seeds.  Seeds  of  conifers 
gathered  on  the  Pacific  slope  are  tender,  while  those 
gathered  in  Colorado  product-  hardy  trees  which  endure 
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lx)th  drought  and  cold.  Unlike  the  fin,  the  Douglas 
spruce  has  fine  fibrous  roots  like  the  Norway  spruce  and 
transplants  as  readily.  The  writer  has  transplanted 
many  stocky  young  trees  growing  in  the  open  to  the 
nursery  and  has  saved  90  per  cent  of  them.  They 
seemed  to  thrive  as  well  as  nursery-grown  Norway 


of  the  same  sue.  The  yield  of  seed  from  a 
wagon-load  of  cones  is  light,  and  it  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  grow  seedlings.  In  some  circumstances  it  will 
be  cheaper  in  the  end  to  procure  young  trees.  The 
Douglas  spruce  is  remarkable  for  its  wide  variation  in 
form  and  color.  The  needles  may  be  short  or  long,  light 
green,  dark  green,  or  have  a  bluish  or  silvery  cast . 
deep  blue  and  silvery  foliage  is  characteristic  of  the 
deep  gorges  of  high  altitudes.  (C.  S.  Harrison.) 

tajrifdlia,  Brit.  (P.  Douglasii,  Carr.  P.  mucrondta,  Sudw. 
P.  Lindleyana,  Carr.  Abie*  Doiiglasii,  Lindl.  AbiUia 
Douglasii,  Kent).  Douolab  Spruce.  Red  Fir.  Fig. 
3246.  Pyramidal  tree,  attaining  200  ft.  and  sometimes 
more,  with  a  trunk  becoming  12  ft.  diam.  clothed  with 
ridged  dark  red-brown  bark:  branches  horizontal,  with 


3246.  Pucudolsu* *  taxifolis.  (  X  H 1 

pendulous  branchlets:  lvs.  linear,  straight  or  curved, 
obtuse,  slender  and  flexible,  dark  green  or  bluish  green, 
in.  long:  staminatc  catkins  orange,  pistillate 
reddish:  cones  pendulous,  oval-ovate,  with  broad 
rounded  scales  and  much  exserted  bracts  2-4 14  in. 


!d  J^in.  long,  with  broad  wing,  light  reddish 
Brit.  Col.  to  Mex.,  west  to  Mont,  and  Colo. 
8.8.12:607.  O  F.  10:295.  On.  31,  p.  2SS.  R.H.  1S6S: 
151.  M.D.  1901:1;  1909,  r>.  69.  G.W.  10,  p.  565;  13, 
p.  411.  There  are  manv  forma  in  cult.  Var.  viridis, 
Schneid.  (P.  Doiiglasii  tiridis,  Schwerin),  is  I  he  typical 
green-lvd.  rapid-growing  form.  Var.  dfcsia,  Schneid. 
(P.  Doiiglasii  cstsia,  Schwerin),  agrees  with  the  type 
except  that  the  lvs.  are  bluish  green;  it  seems  to  be 
somewhat  hardier.  Var.  glauca,  Schneid.  (P.  Douglasii 
glauca,  Mayr.  P.  glauca,  Mayr).  Of  more  compact 
habit:  branches  more  ascending:  lvs.  shorter,  bluish 
green:  cones  smaller,  with  often  reflexcd  bracts.  Colo. 
O.C.  III.  36:53.  Hardier  than  the  type,  but  of  slower 
growth.  Var.  argentea,  Schneid.  (/'.  Dauglaxii  argin- 
tea,  Koster).  Similar  to  the  preceding,  with  almost 
silvery  white  foliage.    P.  Doiiglasii   glauca  Megan*, 


Mottet,  is  scarcely  different.  R.H.  1914,  p.  344.  Var. 

«aucescens,  Schneid.  (P.  glauciscens,  Bailly). 
'ith  bluish  white  foliage  and  pendent  branchlets.  N. 
Mex.  R.H.  1895:88;  1903,  p.  208.  Var.  pendula, 
Schneid.  (P.  Doiiglasii  pendula,  Engelm.).  With 
pendulous  branches  and  dark  green  foliage.  Var. 
glauca  pendula,  Schneid.  (P.  Doiiglasii  glauca  ptndula, 
Beissn.).  With  pendulous  branches  and  bluish  green  or 
bluish  white  foliage.  Var.  fastigiata,  Schneid.  (P. 
Doiiglasii  fastigiata,  Carr.).  A  narrow  conical  pyramid 
with  ascending  branches  and  shorter  lvs.  Var.  com- 
pacts, Schneid.  A  compact  conical  form  with  short 
and  dense  foliage.  Var.  globose,  Rehd.  (P.  Doug- 
lasii globosa,  Beissn.).  A  dwarf  globose  form.  M.D. 
191X5,  p.  75.  Var.  Fretsii  (P.  Doiiglasii  Frttsii, 
Beissn.).  Compact:  lvs.  very  much  shortened.  Var. 
Moerhelmii  (P.  Doiiglasii  Moerheimiij  Ruijs).  With 
compact  habit  and  finer  deeper  blue  foliage  than  in  the 
type.  There  are  also  some  forms  with  variegated  lvs. 

I'.  jap6nUn,  HrMeu.  (Tauga  japonira,  Shirasawa).  Tree,  to  GO 
ft.:  bnuuliiK  glabrous:  lv». shorter,  emarginate.  often  curved:  cones 
■mailer,  1',  2  in.  loos,  with  renexed  bracts.  Japan.  O.C.  ill. 
45:307.  S.I.F.  1:7.  Has  proved  tenderer  than  P.  taxifotia  at  the 
Arnold  Arboretum.  —  P.  marronirpa,  Mayr  (I".  Dnugludi  vur. 
macrocarpa,  Kngclm.  Abies  marrorarpa,  Vasry).  Tree,  to  o0  or 
HO  ft.,  with  remote  and  usually  pendulous  branches:  lvs.  acute, 
bluish  gray:  rone*  4-6  in.  lutut,  with  shorter  bract seeds  !»in. 
lone.  S  Calif.  8.8.12:008.  G.F.  10:25.  Seems  not  yet  intro.:  not 
hardy  N.  -P.  tintnrit,  Dode.  Tall  tree:  branches  pubescent:  Irs. 
emarginate:  cones  about  2  in.  long.  8.  W.  China.  Probably  tender. 
—P.  tkmduina,  Bertrand,  P.  Ftrhaui,  Carr.,  and  P.  Jaotnm. 

Bertrand-Ketcleeria.  ALFRED  REHDER. 

PSfDIUM  (Greek,  psidion,  the  pomegranate).  Myria- 
cf.T.  A  large  group  of  tropical  ana  subtropical  trees  and 
shrubs,  all  native  to  America,  many  of  which  produce 
edible  fruits.  The  common  guava  of  the  tropics,  P. 
Guajava,  is  the  best  known.  It  has  become  naturalized 
in  many  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  See  Guam. 

Leaves  opposite,  pctiolate,  glabrous,  pubescent  or 
tomentone,  pinnately  veined:  fls.  usually  rather  large, 
whitish,  on  axillary  or  lateral  1-3-  (rarely  many-)  fid. 
peduncles;  calyx-tube  urceolate  or  pyriform,  lobes  4-5, 
persistent;  calyx  sometimes  closed  before  anthesis  and 
splitting  irregularly  into  2-5  lobes:  petals  4  or  5,  spread- 
ing; stamens  numerous,  disposed  in  many  series  and 
inserted  upon  the  disk,  filaments  filiform,  anthers 
oblong  or  linear,  basifixed,  longitudinally  dehiscent; 
ovary  with  2-7,  commonly  4,  locules,  the  style  slender, 
stigma  peltate  or  subcapitate:  fr.  a  berry,  ovoid, 
globose  or  pyriform,  commonly  1-3  in.  long,  yellow  to 
red  in  color,  sometimes  green,  crowned  with  the  calvx- 
limb;  seeds  few  to  numerous,  small,  hard. — About  150 
species.  The  genus  is  somewhat  confused  and  in  need 
of  further  study.  A  large  number  of  species  doubt- 
less  exist  in  S.  and  Cent.  Amer.,  which  have  not  as 
yet  Imi'H  described.  The  genus  is  allied  to  the  myrtles 
(Myrtua),  the  pomegranate  (Punica),  and  the  various 
Eugcnias,  of  which  a  number  are  cult,  in  the  tropics  for 
their  frs.  The  following  treatment  includes  the  prin- 
ci|wil  ones  known  to  horticulture. 

a.  Branchlets  4-angled. 

Guajava,  Unn.  Guava.  Fig.  3247.  An  arborescent 
shrub  or  small  tree,  up  to  25  or  30  ft.  high,  the  trunk 
rather  slender,  usually  dividing  close  to  the  ground,  the 
bark  scaly,  smooth,  greenish  brown:  lvs.  oblong-elliptic, 
elliptic,  or  oval,  3-6  in.  long,  LH-2H  '"•  broad,  char- 
taceous,  rounded  to  acute  at  apex,  rounded  at  base, 
light  green,  finely  pubescent  below,  the  venation  con- 
spicuously impressed  above  and  raised  below:  petiole 
1,4  2' a  in.  long:  fls.  produced  on  branchlets  of  recent 
growth,  solitary  or  on  2-  or  3-fld.  peduncles,  ax '" 
pedicel  34in.  long,  (tearing  at  its  upjx-r  end  2 
slender  bracts;  calyx-tube  oblong-ovate,  slightly  con- 
stricted above  the  ovarv;  calyx  closed  before  anthesis, 
splitting  into  2-4  irregular  segms.,  whitish  and  sparsely 
hairy  within;  petals  broadly  oval,  alwut  Kin.  long, 
thin  and  delicate,  white;  stamens  erect  or  spreading, 
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in  a  broad  cluster,  the  filaments  about  H'n.  long, 
anthers  pale  straw-colored ;  style  alxmt  »„in.  high, 
stigma  subcapitatc,  greenish:  fr.  globose,  ovoid  or 
pyriform,  1—1  in.  long,  commonly  yellowish  in  color 
with  flesh  varying  from  whitish  or  yellowish  to  deep 
pink;  flavor  sweet  or  somewhat  acid,  with  a  pronounced 
musky  aroma;  seeds  usually  numerous,  reniform  or 
flattened.  Flowers  most  abundantly  in  spring  and  pro- 
duces the  main  crop  of  frs.  in  Aug.  and  Sept.  Mcx.  and 
Cent.  Amer.,  perhaps  as  far  south  as  Peru. — This 
species  is  variable,  and  occurs  in  a  wide  range  of  horti- 
cultural forms.  The  two  species  pyriferum  and  pom- 
iferum  of  Linna'iis  arc  considered  to  [h-  nothing  more 
than  round  and  pear-sha|>ed  varieties,  and  are  no  longer 
accorded  botanical  standing.  A  large  guava,  which 
appears  to  l>e  a  horticultural  form  of  this  sj>ecies,  was 
formerly  offered  by  Rcasoner  Bros,  of  Fla.  under  the 
name  of  P.  guineinxe,  but  is  now  being  called  Guinea 

rva  and  referred  to  P.  Gua jatn.  It  is  a  large  sweet 
of  excellent  flavor,  with  unusually  few  seeds  and 
thick  flesh.  In  Calif,  this  variety  has"  been  called  P. 
guianenitc.  A  round  red-fleshed  guava  intro.  to  Calif, 
by  Franceschi  under  the  name  of  P.  nromdticum  also 
appears  to  be  a  horticultural  variety  of  /'.  Gunjara. 
The  variety  Perico  has  been  disseminated  in  Fla.;  other 
forma  arc  commonly  listed  by  nurserymen 
under  such  name*  as  "swept,"  "sour,"  "red- 
fleshed,"  and  the  like.  In  Calif.,  where  this 
sfiecies  is  less  commonly  grown  than  iti  Fla,, 
an  oval  yellow-fleshed  form  is  called  lemon 
guava,  a  pyriform  white-fleshed  one  is  known 
as  |H-ar  guava,  and  a  yellow  one  with  pink  flesh  is 
culled  Hawaiian  guava. 

The  name  guayaha,  by  which  the  fruit  is  known  in 
Spanish  (the  plant  guayalwl  is  generally  considered  to 
have  come  from  the  Island  of  Santo  Domingo.  Both 
Barlxisa  Rtxlrigues  and  Tavares,  however,  assert  that  it 
originated  with  the  Tupi  Indians  in  Bni7.il.  In  French 
the  fruit  is  called  goyave,  the  plant  goyavier;  in  Portu- 
gese goiaba,  the  plant  goiabeira ;  and  in  German  gujava, 
the  plant  gujavalMium.  The  altoriginal  name  in  Mexico 
is  xalxocotl.  meaning  sand-apple  or  sawl-plum.  Xoeotl 
was  the  name  applied  by  the  Aztecs  to  all  sour  fruits,  in 
contradistinction  to  zajxjtl  which  indicated  all  sweet 
ones. 

Friedrichsthaliinum,  Niedeniu  (Calyptrojtxidium 
Frti<lrichsihalu\num,HeTn}.  Costa  Rican  Guava.  Cas. 
Tree,  25-H.1  ft.  high,  with  rather  slender  branches  and 
smooth,  dark  brown  bark,  the  young  branchlets  dark- 
colored,  slightly  pubescent:  Ivs.  oval  or  oblong-oval, 
1 1  £-3  in.  long,  acuminate,  the  base  acute,  deep  green, 
thickly  cliartaccous,  smooth,  almost  glossy  alxjvc, 
pulxrulcnt  below,  sparsely  pellucid-punctate,  midrib 
prominent  l>elow:  pciluneles  axillary  on  the  young 
branchlets,  1-fld.;  petals  5,  suliorbicular;  stigma  pel- 
tate; ovary  .Wocular:  frs.  globose,  small,  sour.  Crista 
Rica,  (juatemala,  and  probably  other  parts  of  Cent. 
Amer. — Of  comparatively  recent  inlro.  into  the  I".  S. 
It  grows  well  in  S.  Fla.,  but  seems  too  tender  for  most 
parts  of  S.  Calif.  It  may  succeed  in  nroteeted  loca- 
tions. The  frs.  are  considered  especially  valuable  for 
jelly-making,  lx-eausc  of  their  acidity,  A  plant  which 
has  been  disseminated  in  this  country  under  the  name 
of  /'.  InunfoliHin,  intro.  from  Trinidad,  ap|>ears  to  bo 
this  species. 

m611e,  Bertol.  Guisako.  Sour  Guisako.  Guayaba 
Aciua,  Shrub  or  small  tree,  of  rather  slender  growth, 
the  voung  brancblet*.  [leilunclcs,  and  lower  surfaces  of 
the  Ivs.  reddish  velvety:  Ivs.  oblong-oval,  3-5  in.  long, 
the  apex  obtuse,  apiculate,  base  obtuse  or  shortly 
acute,  rigi<lly  chartaceous,  light  green,  pulxTiilent 
alcove:  peduncles  erect,  .'{-fid.;  ovary  4-loeular:  fr. 
glotxisc,  alsiut  1  in,  thick.  |wde  yellow  when  fully  rijie, 
with  whitish  pulp  containing  many  rather  small  teed*. 
The  flavor  is  acid  and  not  especially  agreeable.  S. 


Mex.  and  Cent.  Amer.— This  sixties  has  been  offered 
in  Fla.  for  years  but  has  never  been  extensively  planted. 
It  is  fairly  hardy,  and  has  been  grown  in  Calif.  It 
fruits  very  prolifically,  its  season  being  late  summer. 

AA.  BrancMcU  tcrcir.  . 
Araca,  Raddi.  Brazilian  Guava.  Ahac.4  do 
Cami'o.  Large  shrub,  the  young  branchlets  hirsute: 
Ivs.  oblong-oval,  large,  obtuse,  subvelutinous  above, 
pubescent  below,  the  veins  reticulate,  somewhat  raised: 
peduncles  axillary,  l-.'l-fld.:  fr.  ovoid  or  oblong,  yellow, 
sweet  only  when  fully  ripe.  Common  on  the  dry  up- 
lands of  Brisr.il. — The  species  disseminated  in  Calif,  by 
Franceschi  under  the  name  of  /'.  Araca  does  not  agree 
with  this  description;  it  is  a  plant  stronglv  resembling 
Caltlcianum  var.  lucidum,  but  with  broader  and 
somewhat  thicker  Ivs.,  the  frs.  usually  larger,  of  a  deep 
yellow  color,  with  few  seeds  and  a  more  prominent 
calyx. 

Cattleiinum,  Sabine.  Stkawbkkhy  Guava.  Shrub 
or  small  tree,  up  to  '20  ft.  high,  the  bark  smooth,  green- 


ish brown,  the  branchlets  glabrous:  Ivs.  ohovatc- 
elliptic,  acute  at  a|«-x  and  acute  to  cuneate  at  base. 

in.  long,  glabrous,  thick  and  coriaceous,  dark 
green,  almost  glossy:  peduncles  axillarv,  1-fld.;  calyx- 
tulte  turbinate,  1-  or  5-lo!)od,  the  lolies  l>roadly  oblong; 
|N*tals  oltovate,  thin;  style  slender,  stigma  |H>ltate; 
ovary  4-lix'ulur:  fr.  olxivate  to  roundish,  I— 1}4  in. 
long,  purplish  red,  with  a  thin  skin  and  soft  flesh, 
white  toward  the  center,  containing  numerous  hard 
seeds;  flavor  sweet  and  aromatic,  sometimes  likened  to 
that  of  the  strawberry,  whence  the  common  name. 
Brazil. —  It  flowers  in  late  spring  and  ripens  its  fruits 
in  Sept.  and  Oct.  This  s|x'cics  is  extensively  cult .  in 
Calif.,  being  hardier  tlian  most  others,  and  is  also  grown 
in  Fla.  Var.  lucidum,  Hort.,  the  yellow  strawberry 
guava,  usually  listed  by  the  trade  as  /'.  lucidum,  differs 
in  the  color  of  its  fr.,  which  is  sulfur-yellow.  It  is 
thought  to  he  somewhat  more  delicate  iu  flavor,  but  is 
less  commonly  grown  in  Ixjth  Fla.  and  Calif,  than  the 
type.  Plants  intro.  under  the  names  of  /'.  chi/tcnr*  and 
simrixc  have  proved  to  be  nothing  more  than  this 
variety. 

\  •pwi™  intro.  by  Frunr<t.chi  under  the  nann>  of  P.  dr»r,  Ten., 
rrwintilr*  I*.  C.'ittlrianuni  var.  lucidum,  but.  h;i-  more  ■  loncab-d  una 
usually  larirrr  fr*.  Thr  fnlirvrr  i.*  of  ih*1  aunx*  ivpe.—P.  rfirt«ir'"wum, 
Wriiim.,  i»  nrop.rK  V.  Arura;  a  pprcira  intro.  by  Krnnr«rhi  aa 
this  ■prrif»  ia  rvidrnljy  *nni«-tm»K  bavin*  broad  rona<-w>u». 

glabrous  Iva.  and  pomrwtmt  rr"*-nibliiiir  P.  Cuttb-ianum  in  habit.  — 
/*.  ffunurihi/ii.  A.  Ri<h..  is  a  ppceira  recently  intro.  (root  W  Cuba, 
where  it  grown  wild:  tin-  fr»   art-  email  and  not  roiumtrn-d  very 
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valuable. — /'  guuinfjiK,  Pen.,  i»  u  synonym  of  P.  fluviatllc.  Rich.,  a 
aperies  with  branchlets  terete,  glabrous:  lvs.  oval,  glabrous:  pedi- 
cels opposite,  1-rlJ.  Cayenne. — />.  i/uinernsr.  Swrcirti,  u>  4  synonym 
01  P.  Aracn.  Kaddi,  according  to  Bern,  but  DeC'anduUe.  consider* 
it  a  distinct  species.  He  distincuishcs  it  from  P.  Aran  by  the  lvs. 
Icsa  soft,  glabrous  above,  with  the  nervation  not  raised  a»  in  the 
latter.  Mori-  recently  I'rban  uses  it  in  preference  to  P.  Arara, 
which  latter  is  made  a  synonym;  he  state*  that  it  resembles  P. 
Guajava,  but  is  easily  distinguished  by  the  lean  numerous  trans- 
verse veins,  not  impressed  above.  Swam,  in  describing  P.  gui- 
nreine.  stated  that  it  came  (rorn  Air.,  and  was  eult.  in  Santo 
l>omingo.  but  as  all  pmdiums  are  now  known  to  be  American,  he 
wan  doubtless  mistaken  regarding  its  origin. — /*.  liitardU.  Kaddi. 
intro.  by  Franeesehi,  resembles  P.  Catlleianum  very  rloaely,  but 
has  Iva.  somewhat  more  attenuate  toward  the  base,  and  obovate  or 
pyriform  frs,  Berg  I  in  Liniuea.  xgvii)  group*  this  species,  P.  Cat- 
tlcianum  anrl  P.  humilc  together  under  the  name  of  P.  vanabile.  S. 
Rruil. — /'.  mont.inum.  Swarti,  is  a  species  from  the  mountains  of 
Jamaica,  with  4-aniilcd  hraiirhlcts:  Ivs.  oblong-oval,  acuminate, 
glabrous:  peduncles  rnany-fld.:  fr.  subrulund. 

F.  W.  PoPENOE. 

PSHOSTRdPHE  (Greek,  tiaked  bud,  referring  to  the 
naked  receptacle).  Syn.  Riddtllia.  CompdsiUr.  Low 
and  corymbosely  branched  woolly  perennial  herlw 
with  alternate  anil  spatulatc  or  linear  Ivs.,  the  caulinc 
entire,  and  with  small  heads  of  yellow  fls.,  the  ligulcs 
large  in  proportion,  pale  or  whitish  in  age  and  thin- 
papery:  achenes  narrow,  terete,  obscurely  striate  and 
angled.  A  bunt  7  species,  X.  Amer.  /'.  lagel'ina,  Greene 
(KiddvUia  tagef.na,  Xutt.).  Loosely  or  somewhat  vil- 
lously  lanate,  fairly  widely  branched:  radical  and  even 
lower  rauline  lvs.  often  laciniate-pinnatifid:  heads 
numerous,  mostly  cymosely  clustered.  \V.  Texas,  E. 
Colo,  and  Am.— Intro,  in  Iwtanic  gardens  abroad. 

PSOPHOCARPUS  (Greek,  noi*e  and  fruit,  referring 
to  the  fact  that  the  pods  when  gathered  and  laid  in  the 
sun.  blow  up  and  explode  with  a  noise).  Leguminosx. 
Tall  twining  herbs,  with  large  tuberous  roots,  one  of 
which  is  used  as  a  vegetable  in  subtropical  gardening: 
lvs.  3-foliolate,  stipcllatc;  stipules  fastened  above  the 
base:  fls.  rather  large,  lilac;  calyx  with  the  2  upper 
teeth  connate;  corolla  much  exserted,  standard  suh- 
orbiculate,  wings  obliouely  ubovate,  keel  obtuse, 
incurved;  stamens  monadelphous,  the  upjier  free  down- 
ward; ovary  stipitatc:  pod  square,  with  a  distinct 
wing  to  each  angle.— About  5  species,  Trop.  Afr.  and 
Asia. 

tetragonGlobus,  DC.  Go  a  Bean.  Root  large,  annual: 
st*.  weak,  wide-twining,  glabrous:  lfts.  entire,  ovate, 
acute,  3-0x2-6  in.:  racemes  lax,  few-fld.:  pedicels 
elongated:  fls.  large,  light  blue;  calyx  glabrous,  lateral 
teeth  oblong,  lowest  shorter  and  deltoid:  pod  0-9  x  1  in 
the  wings  U^in.  broad,  usually  much  crisped  and 
toothed.  India.— Also  grown  in  tropical  and  subtropi- 
cal regions  for  the  young  tubers  which  are  eaten  raw  or 
cooked,  and  for  the  young  pods  which  are  an  excellent 
vegetable.  p.  Tracy  Hubbard. 

PSORALEA  (Greek,  warty:  referring  to  the  glandular 
dots  which  occur  on  the  plants).  Legumind*a .  Scttrfy 
Pea.  Herbs,  shrubs,  or  subshrubs  useful  as  l>ordcr 
plants. 

Usually  copiously  sprinkled  with  resinous  black  or 
pellucid  dots  and  strongly  scented:  lvs.  pinnate  or 
trifoliate,  rarely  unifoliate;  stipules  free  or  aduate  to  the 
petiole:  fls.  in  racemes  or  spikes,  axillary  or  terminal, 
blue,  purple,  or  white;  calyx  not  enlarged  after  flower- 
ing, unequally  5-lobed;  standard  ovate  or  orbicular, 
clawed,  wing  oblong  or  falcate,  keel  incurved,  obtuse, 
dark-colored ;  ovary  sessile:  pod  ovoid,  short,  inde- 
hisecnt,  1 -seeded.™  -About  115  species  common  in  the 
tropics  and  subtropics  of  lioth  hemispheres,  over  30 
species  in  X.  Amer.  The  genus  comprises  both  green- 
house and  hardy  plants,  some  annual,  others  biennial, 
and  still  others  perennial.  The  shrubby  kinds  are  prop, 
by  cuttings  of  half -ripened  shoots,  the  herbaceous  spe- 
cies by  divisions  when  the  new  growth  begins.  The 
S.  African  species  thrive  in  well-drained  sandy  peat, 
the  others  in  ordinary  garden  soil. 
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A.  Plant*  hardy  in  the  N. 
11.  Number  of  Iftx.  7. 

subacaulis,  Torr.  A  Gray.  Perennial  herb,  stemless 
or  nearlv  so,  about  1  ft.  high,  with  numerous,  usually 
purple  fls.  in  ovate  or  oblong,  dense  spikes:  lfts.  7, 
digitate,  obovtite-oblong,  1  in.  long:  fl.-st.  longer  than 
lvs.,  rigid.  April-June.  Rocky  hills,  Tenn. 

UB.  Number  of  Iftx.  3. 

c.  Lvs.  diffitatcly  compound. 

lanceolata,  Pursh.  Perennial  herb,  much  branched, 
glabrous  or  nearly  so,  densely  dark-glandular,  1-2  ft. 
nigh:  lfts.  sessile,  bright  green,  entire,  linear  or  oblance- 
olate:  fls.  bluish  white,  3  lines  long.  June,  July.  Kans. 
to  W.  Canada  west  to  Wash.,  etc.  B.B.  2:281. 

CC.  Lrs.  pinnatrly  compound. 

physodes,  Douglas.  Perennial  herb,  slender,  1-2  ft. 
high:  lfts.  ovate,  atiout  1  in.  long:  lis.  in  short,  close 
racemes;  calyx  In  in.  long,  becoming  enlarged  and 
inflated  until  nearly  }£>in.  long;  corolla  '.jin.  long,  white 
or  purplish.  Mountains  of  coast  ranges,  Calif. 

BBB.  Number  of  lfts.  6. 

esculents,  Pursh.  Pomme  Blanche.  Hardy  herba- 
ceous perennial  1-18  in.  high:  lfts.  5  and  digitate,  short- 
stalked,  oval  or  obovate,  entire,  obtuse,  narrowed  at 
base,  1-2  in.  long:  fls.  bluish;  spikes  dense,  1 H-3  in. 
long-  root  large,  often  clustered,  starchy.  June.  Prai- 
ries, Man.  and  Dak.  south.  B.B.  2:284.— The  following 
points,  by  Sprague,  on  the  pomme  blanche  (also  called 
prairie  apple,  prairie  turnip,  and  Indian  or  Missouri 
bread-root)  are  taken  from  Goodale's  Wild  Flowers  of 
America:  "In  the  autumn  the  top  of  the  plant  dies 
and  separates  from  the  root,  near  the  ground,  and  is 
blown  about  the  prairies.  After  the  top  has  gone  the 
root  cannot  lie  readily  found,  and  hence  the  Indians 
dig  them  in  August  for  their  winter  use.  The  root  lies 
deep  in  the  ground  and  is  about  the  sixe  of  a  hen's  egg. 
The  outside  is  covered  with  a  thick  integument  almost 
as  tough  as  wood  anil  of  a  dark  brown  color.  The  inside 
is  whitish  and  not  unlike  a  chestnut  in  appearance  and 
taste,  but  not  so  sweet.  The  Indian  women  dig  the 
roots  with  great  facility  by  means  of  a  pointed  stick  2 
or  3  feet  long."  The  roots  are  spindle-shaped  or  turnip- 
shaped.  If  the  Indians  use  them  immediately,  they  gen- 
erally roast  them  in  ashes.  They  are  also  dried  and 
stored  for  winter,  and  when  wanted  they  are  mashed 
between  stones,  mixed  with  water  and  baked  into  cakes 
over  the  coals.  The  root  was  frequently  found  in  the 
canoes  of  the  Indians  by  early  travelers  before  the 
plant  which  produced  it  was  known  to  white  men.  Nut- 
tall  wrote:  "The  taste  is  rather  insipid,  but  not  dis- 
agreeable either  raw  or  boiled.  Texture  laminated, 
always  tenacious,  solid  and  never  farinaceous."  In 
1816  the  pomme  blanche  was  proposed  as  a  substitute 
for  the  potato.  Its  claims  to  consideration  were  dis- 
cussed in  several  publications,  with  the  result  that  it 
was  thought  to  oiler  no  possibilities  of  advance  over 
the  potato. 

aa.  Plants  lender. 

B.  Number  of  lfts.  3. 

C.  Habit  herlxictou*. 

bituminftsa,  Linn.  Perennial  herb.  1  K»-3  ft.  high, 
appressed  hirsute:  lfts.  nearly  entire;  lower  ones  ovate, 
obtuse;  upper  ones  much  narrower,  acute:  peduncles 
longer  than  lvs.;  fl.-heads  dense,  involucrate,  becoming 
elongated  in  fr.;  fls.  nearlv  1  in.  long.  .Spring  anil  early 
summer.  Poor  soil,  Arabia. 

cc.  Habit  shriMty. 

glanduldsa,  Linn.  Petioles  scabrous;  lfts.  3,  digitate, 
ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate:  fls.  blue  and  white,  in  usu- 
ally axillary  racemes.  Chile  and  Peru.  B.M.  990. 
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BB.  Number  of  IfU.  7-11. 
pinnau,  Linn.  Arborescent  or  shrubby,  6-12  ft., 
densely  branched  and  leafy:  If Ih.  7-11,  pinnate,  linear 
or  lanceolate-linear,  acute,  commonly  10-15  lines  long 
by  about  1  line  wide:  fls.  axillary,  solitary  or  clustered, 
sessile  or  pedicclled,  blue  with  white 
wings.  8.  Afr.  G.C.  III.  5:693;  33:301. 
J.H.  III.  33:591.  O..M.  46:611. 


3248.  Ptychotri*  und»u. 


Eckl.  &  Zeyh.  (/'•  pin- 
var.  subglabra,  Harv.). 
to  10  ft,,  with  4-angled 
with  resinous  glands: 
Ivs.  odd-pinnate;  Ifts.  opposite, 
3-4-paired,  linear,  acute,  dotted  with  black  glands:  fls. 
solitary,  axillary,  clustered  at  the  ends  of  the  branches; 
corolla  blue  with  a  dark  purple  keel-tip.  S.  Afr.  B.M. 
8331. — Only  distinguished  from  P.  pinnala  by  tech- 
lucal  characters,  principally  the  longer  peduncles  of  I', 
affini*.  Long  grown  in  gardens  under  the  name  of  P. 
pinnata.  p.  W.  Barclay. 

F.  Tract  Hubbard. t 
PSYCH6TRIA  (Greek,  life-pre*trving;  referring  to 
medicinal   properties).    Incl.  Grumilea  and  Glonlnn. 
Rubiaera:  Shrubs  or  small  trees  or  rarely  herbs,  erect, 
climbing  or  twining,  suitable  for  the  warmYiouse. 

Leaves  opposite,  rarely  whorled,  with  decidu- 
ous or  persistent  stipules:  inn.  terminal  or  rarely 
axillary  corymbose    cymes,    or  occasionally 
fascicled  in  "the  axils  of  capitate;  fls.  greenish 
white,  yellow  or  rose;  calyx  short-tubed,  limb 
rarely  persisting;  corolla-tube  usually  short  or  straight, 
elongate  limb  5-  or  rarely  4-  or  6-lolied:  ovary  2-cclled: 
fr.  a  Ijcrry  or  small  drupe  with  2  small  hemispherical 
atones.— Over  500  species  in  the  tropics  and  subtropio, 
frequent  in  Amer.  <  )nly  occasionully  cult. 

A.  Fit.  yrllow. 
capensis,  Vatke  {Grumilea  caphisis,  Sond.) 
evergn-en  shrub  or  tree  with  shining  Ivs.  3-5  x  1  x/t 
and  fls.  in  trichotomous,  pedunculate  corymbs:  st 
coriaceous,  broad:  pedicels  apprcsscd,  hairy,  bract 
at  the  base;  ultimate  pedicel  bearing  a  6-12-fld.  Umbel; 
calyx  '  v  line  long;  corolla  3  lines  long,  yellow:  fr.  Mack 
S.  Afr.  B.M.  7916. -Cult  in  S.  Fla. 

AA.  Fh.  IthlU  . 

undita,  Jacq.  Fig.  8248.  A  glabrous  shrub:  Ivs. 
papery,  elliptical,  cost  ate- veiny;  stipules  large, 


sheathing  half-way,  obovate:  panicle  sessile,  trichoto- 
mous,  much  excee<led  by  the  Ivs.;  fls.  clustered,  white; 
corolla-lobes  shorter  than  tulie.  Bahamas,  Jamaica. 

jasininifldra,  Mast.  (Gloiieria  jairmiui flora,  Lind.  & 
Andre).  Shrubby:  bark  whitish:  Ivs.  3  in.  long,  coria- 
ceous, pale  beneath;  nerves  obscure:  fls.  white,  1-1*4 
in.  long.  Brazil.  G.C.  II.  12:201.  B.M.  6454.  G. 
34:275  (as  P.  jasminoidet). — Offered  in  Kngland. 

F.  Tract  Hubbard. f 
PTiEROXYLON    (G  reek,    sneeze-wood,    so  called 
because  the  wood  causes  sneezing).  Mtliacex.  Small 
tree  or  shrub  with  bitter  bark,  whose  wood  has  a  com- 
mercial value. 

Leaves  odd-pinnate;  Ifts.  unequal-sided,  5-8  pairs: 
infl.  axillary,  panieled  racemes  crowded 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches;  fls.  polyg- 
amous-dioecious, small,  white  or  yel- 
lowish; sepals  4,  short,  obtuse;  petals 
,  4;  disk  hypogynous,  glandular;  stamens 
4,  alternate  with  the  petals;  ovary 
obcordate,  2-cclled,  ovules  solitary:  fr. 
a  compressed,  J -celled,  2-seeded  caps., 
bi-lolied  at  the  apex  and  cordate  at 
base. — One  species  in  S.  Afr.  extending 
into  Trop.  Afr. 
obliquum,  Kadlkf.  (P.  utile,  Eckl.  & 
Zeyh.).  Sneezewood.  A  tree  20-30  ft.  high:  Ivs.  oppo- 
site; Ifts.  ovate-oblong,  obtuse,  mucronulate:  racemes 
shorter  than  the  Ivs. — Said  to  grow  up  to  50  ft.  with 
a  trunk  2-4  ft.  diam.  and  a  beautiful  crown.  The  wood 
is  extremely  heavy  and  hard,  strong  and  close-grained, 
very  durable  in  contact  with  the  ground  and  easily  split, 
Among  its  uses  are  for  piles  of  bridges  and  jetties, 
fence-posts  and  recently  for  wood-engraving.  It  is  said 
to  turn  readily  even  when  green  and  to  take  a  fine  polish 
like  mahogany.  The  seeds  have  short  vitality. 

F.  Tracy  Hubbard. t 

PTfeLEA  (Greek  name  of  the  elm  tree,  transferred  to 
this  genus  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  the  fruits). 
Rutaccr.  Hop  Thee.  Ornamental  woody  plants  grown 
for  their  handsome  foliage  and  also  for  their  attractive 
light  green  fruit. 

Deciduous  shrubs  or  small  trees:  Ivb.  alternate, 


An 

in., 

llles 

ited 


the  hop  tree,  in  froit.  (X',t 
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exstipulati  ,  3-5-f oliolate ;  lfts.  entire  or  crenulate, 
punctate  with  pellucid  dots:  fls.  small,  polygamous,  in 
terminal  corymbs;  lobes  of  the  minute  calyx,  petals 
and  stamens  4-5;  ovary  flattened,  2-celled,  with  short 
style:  fr.  a  2-secded,  indehiscent,  small,  flattened  nut, 
furnished  usually  with  a  broad  thin  wing. — Usually  5 
to  7  species  distributed  from  Lake  Ont.  to  Fla.  and  N. 


3250.  Ptelea  aptcra. 


Mex.  arc  reeogniz«-d.  but  recently  alwut  60  species  have 
been  distinguished  by  Greene.  Bark  and  foliage  are 
sometimes  used  medicinally  and  emit  (as  well  as  the 
frs.)  when  bruised,  a  strong,  pungent  odor  resembling 
somewhat  that  of  the  hop,  for  which  the  frs.  are  said 
to  have  been  used  as  a  substitute — hence  the  name  hop 
tree. 

The  hop  trees  are  ornamental  shrubs  or  small  round- 
headed  trees  with  long-i>etioled  leaves  and  greenish 
white  flowers,  folio  wed  by  flattened  usually  broadly 
winged  and  nearly  orbicular  fruits.  The  one  species 
c  hiefly  cultivated  is  hardy  North — if  it  proves  tender,  as 
it  sometimes  does,  it  is  probably  rawed  from  south- 
ern seed — and  is  a  small  round-headed  rather  loosely 
branched  tree  with  glossy  green  foliage,  adorned  in  fall 
with  numerous  clusters  of  light  green  fruits  which  form 
a  pleasing  contrast  with  the  dark  green  foliage  and 
remain  on  the  branches  for  some  time  after  the  leaves 
have  fallen.  It  thrives  !>cst  in  a  porous  moderately 
moist  soil  and  prefers  a  somewhat  shaded  position. 
Propagation  is  by  seeds  sown  in  fall;  the  varieties  by 
layers  or  by  grafting  in  spring  under  glass  or  budding 
in  summer  on  seedlings  of  the  type. 

trifoliiU,  Linn.  Hop  Tree.  Wafer  Ash.  Fig.  3249. 
Shrub  or  small  round-headed  tree,  attaining  25  ft.:  lfts. 
3,  sessile,  ovate  to  elliptic-oblong,  narrowed  at  both 
ends,  sometimes  acuminate,  the  lateral  ones  unequal  at 
the  base,  crcnulate  or  entire,  dark  green  and  lustrous 
above,  pale  below,  glabrous  or  pubescent  when  young, 
3-5  in.  long:  fls.  HJ-.'^in.  across;  filament*  villous  be- 
low: fr.  about  1  in.  long,  broadly  winged.  June.  Ont. 
and  N.  Y.  to  Ma.,  west  to  Minn.,  and  sometimes  escaped 
from  cult,  elsewhere.  8.8.1:33,34.  O.C  UL  16:375. 
Several  varieties  are  in  cult.,  of  which  var.  aires, 
Behnsch  (/'.  aiirea,  Hort.),  the  Golden  Hop  Tree,  with 
yellow  foliage,  is  the  l>est  known.  Var.  p.Jauca,  Kirchn. 
Lvb.  grayish  green,  pubescent  when  voung.  Var.  m6llis, 
Torr.  &  Gray  (P.  moUi.%  Curtis.  /'.  tomcnlimi,  Raf.). 


Branchlets,  infl.,  and  lvs.  beneath  pubescent  or  torocn- 
tose.  N.  C.  and  Fla.  to  Ariz.  More  tender  than  the 
northern  glabrous  form  and  rarely  cult. 

iptera,  Parry.  Fig.  3250.  Shrub,  to  15  ft.:  lfts.  3, 
sessile,  the  terminal  one  elliptic-obovate  or  obovate, 
J-r-'/i'n.  long,  the  lateral  ones  smaller,  obscurely 
crcnulate,  pubescent:  clusters  few-fid.:  fr.  broadly 
ovate,  turgid,  wingless  or  nearly  so,  %- 
Vim.,  long.  Low.  Galif.  O.K.  3:333 
(adapted  in  Fig.  3250).— Possibly  cult, 
in  Calif.;  not  hardy  North. 

Alfred  IIehder. 
PTERlDIUM  (Greek,  unth  the  form  of 
Pteris).  Polypodia?**.  Large  ternately 
divided  ferns  commonly  known  as 
Bracken  or  Brakes,  with  the  sporangia 
borne  on  a  marginal  line-like  receptacle 
as  in  Pteris  (Fig.  3251)  and  covered  with 
a  marginal  indusium,  but  with  an  addi- 
tional membranous  indusium  witliin  the 
receptacle.  Commonly  known  as  Pteris. 

aquilinum,  Kuhn.  Lvs.  scattered  from 
an  underground  rhizome,  2-9  ft.  high, 
ternately  comix>und.  Fields  and  waste 
places,  in  some  of  its  forms  throughout  the 
world. — In  some  parts  of  the  world  it  is 
used  as  food,  in  New  Zeal,  especially.  It 
is  counted  a  weed  in  the  western  states  and 
a  Farmers'  Bulletin  mentions  methods  of 
eradicating  it.        l.  M.  Underwood. 

PTERJDOPiTfLLUM  (Greek,  fern  leaf, 
referring  to  the  pinnate  lvs.).  Paparerbeese. 
Perennial  acaulescent  herbs  with  a  rather 
thick  pnemorse  rhizome:  roots  fibrous: 
lvs.  all  radical,  pctiolate,  pectinate-pin- 
natifid :  scapes  naked,  longer  than  the  lvs. 
with  a  simple  or  at  base  subramosc  many-fid.  raceme; 
sepals  2,  deciduous,  very  short;  petals  4,  deciduous, 
elliptic-concave;  stamens  4,  deciduous;  ovary  orbicu- 
lar, 1-celled,  2  i  eeeded:  fr.  unknown.  One  species, 
Japan,  P.  racemdmtm,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  A  small  glabrous 
herb  with  narrowly  obovate  lvs.  -1-6  in.  long,  about  1 
in.  broad:  segms.  oblong-linear,  rounded  at  the  apex: 
"   ,  6-9  in.  tall,  bearing  a  loose  raceme  of 

i.  Intro,  into  botanic 
abroad;    probably  not 
otherwise  cult. 


3251. 
Fruiting  pinnule  of 
common  brake. 
Pteridium  aquilinum. 
(Natural  auc) 


PTERIS  (Greek  name  for  a  fern, 
from  a  word  meaning  wing;  allud- 
ing to  the  prevalence  of  pinnate 
forms).  Polypodiacc*.  A  large 
genus  (60 species)  of  widely  distrib- 
uted ferns  with  sporangia  borne  on 
a  marginal  linL«-like  receptacle  that 
connects  the  free  ends  of  the  veins,  and  with  the 
more  or  less  altered  margin  of  the  leaf  rolled  over  to 
form  a  continuous  indusium.  Many  of  the  forms  are 
among  the  commonest  species  of  ferns  in  the  trade  and 
are  very  generally  used  for  tabic  decoration,  esj>ecially 
as  small  plants  for  fern-dishes.  For  culture,  sec  Fern. 

The  common  brake,  P.  aquilina,  Linn.,  is  by  somo 
authors  now  referred  to  a  separate  genus;  see  Pteridium, 
above. 

Pteris  probably  contains  as  many  cultivated  forms  as 
Nephrolepis,  but  in  America  at  least  does  not  rank  with 
thus  fern  in  importance  in  the  trade.  As  pot-plants  for 
the  house,  the  species  rretica  and  serrulala  and  their 
varieties  will  probably  succeed  as  well  as  most  of  the 
nephrolepis  forms,  and  better  than  some.  They  are, 
however,  extremely  uncommon,  except  as  already  noted, 
as  small  plants  for  fern-dishes.  Apparently  only  one 
dealer  in  America  makes  a  specialty  of  growing  pteris. 
His  list  is  given  at-the  end  of  this  article. 
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n«t».  2. 
ancuxtnta,  3, 


Bauwi. 
biauriu,  11. 
erotica.  2. 
crista! ».  3,  11. 
dm**,  3. 
rnxifurmia,  4. 
Oilbertn,  3. 


INDEX. 

Bta,  N. 
iylla,  13. 


nuiicmfita,  2. 
major,  2. 
Maricui,  1. 
marima,  II. 
Mayii.  2. 
nmcrralu.  11. 
nobilw^j.'.  _^ 

quaurtaurita,  7. 


■rabmila.  10. 
armipinnata,  8. 
wrrulata.  3. 
Sinithiana,  U. 
SmUhii,  9. 
trcmula.  9. 
tricolor,  7. 
varicgnta,  9. 
Victoria-.  4. 
valuta,  X 
W  uUicluana.  12. 


A.  Veins  free  throughout. 

H.  Lvs.  simply  pinnate,  the  lower  pimue  nor  divided. 

I.  longifolia,  Linn.  Lvs.  1-2  ft.  long,  4-9  in.  wide, 
lanceolate,  often  narrowed  below;  pinna?  20-30  on  each 
aide,  linear,  entire.  Tropical  regions  all  around  the 
world,  extending  to  S.  Fla.  Var.  Mariesii,  Hort. 
Fronds  shorter  and  pinnules  straighter,  the  plant  keep- 
ing closer  to  the  pot;  a  good  horticultural  form. 

liB.  Li's,  simply  pinnate,  but  the  loiver  pinna-  forked. 

2.  erotica,  Linn.  Fig.  3252.  Lvs.  6-12  in.  long,  on 
slender,  straw-colored  stalks,  consisting  of  a  terminal 
pinna  and  2-0  opposite  sessile  pairs,  the  upper  often 
decurrent,  the  lower  pairs  cleft  nearly  to  the  base  into 
2  or  3  pinnules.  Quite  generallv  distributed  in  tropical 
regions,  extending  to  tent.  Fla.  Many  varieties  are 
in  cult.,  of  which  var.  albo-lineftta,  Hort.  (Fig.  3253),  is 
one  of  the  finest,  with  broader  pinna-  and  a  broad, 
central,  whitish  band.  Var.  major  and  var.  n6bilis  are 
larger  horticultural  forms,  and  var.  magnifies,  Hort., 
and  var.  Mayii,  Hort.(/\  Mayii)  arc  still  more  developed. 
Var.  WDsonii,  Hort.,  Fig.  3252,  is  one  of  the  common 
garden  forms. 

3.  serrulate,  Linn.  f.  Lvs.  3-12  in.  long,  on  slender 
brownish  stalks,  consisting  of  a  terminal  pinna  and  5-6 
pairs  of  lateral  ones,  the  upper  ones  decurrent  and  the 
lower  forked  into  2  or  3  branches  or  with  second  branch 
above  the  basal  one;  pinna-  narrow,  the  indusium  not 


3252.  Pteria  tie  Oca  tar.  Wilaonu 


extending  to  the  apices,  which  are  sharply  serrulate. 
Chiua  and  Japan. — Many  monstrous  and  distorted 
forms  appear  in  cult.,  giving  rise  to  such  varietal  horti- 
cultural names  as  aogustita,  cristAta,  cristita  nina 
compicta,  crista  ta  variegita,  densa,  Gflbertii,  Ouvrirdii 
(/'.  Ouirtlrdii,  Hort.),  voluta,und  the  like,  but  these  can- 
not lie  regarded  as  true  varieties  in  any  scientific  sense. 

4.  en&iformis.  Burm.  Lvs.  of  two  sorts,  the  sterile 
with  elliptic  or  elliptic-lanceolate  segms.  the  lower  pinna; 
5-7-parted,  the  up|>er  gradually  simpler:  siwrophylls 
similar  but  taller  and  with  longer  and  much  narrower 
divisions.  India  to  Polynesia;  often  confused  with  the 
preceding  species,  as  l>oth  are  more  or  less  common  in 
cult.  Var.  Victoria!  (P.  Victoria,  Hort.)  is  a  garden 
variety  with  lvs.  variegated  with  white. 

bbb.  Lvs.  with  lowest  pinna?  pinnate. 

5.  inequalis,  Baker.  Lf.-bliides  ovate-deltoid,  1H-24 
in.  long,  10-15  in.  wide,  with  4-5  pairs  of  pinnate  or  pin- 
natifid  pinna*  followed  by  2-3  pairs  of  oroadly  linear 
simple  ones  and  ending  in  a  long,  terminal,  irregularly 
pinnatifid  portion;  divisions  of  the  lower  sides  of  the 
pimue  uniformly  much  longer  and  larger  than  the  upper 
ones.  China  and  Japan. 

6.  semipinnata,  Linn.  Lvs.  12-18  in.  long,  the  upper 
portion  simply  pinnate  with  decurrent  pinna',  the  4  or 
more  lowest  pinnutifid  on  the  lower  side,  the  upper  side 
of  the  secondary  rachiscs  bordered  by  a  narrow  lamina. 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  E.  Indies.  Var.  Bausei,  Hort. 
(/'.  baiixri,  Hort  ),  is  a  garden  form. 

bbbb.  Lvs.  uiUi  lout/ft  pinna  b\pinnatifid. 
C.  Lowest  pinna  enlarged. 

7.  quadriaurlta,  Retz.  Lvs.  up  to  2-3  ft.  long,  on 
strong,  pale  stalks,  with  a  terminal  pinna  cut  down  to 
the  racnis  into  numerous  linear-oblong  lobes,  and 
below  this  several  similar  pinna?  on  each  side,  the 
lowest  of  which  arc  usually  again  compound  with  simi- 
lar but  smaller  ones  branching  from  the  lower  side  at 
base.  All  tropical  regions.  Var.  argyrifea,  Hort.  (P. 
argyrka,  Moore  j  is  a  form  with  a  white  band  down  the 
centers  of  the  pinna?.  Var.  tricolor,  Hort.  (P.  tricolor, 
Lind.),  is  similar  but  lias  a  tinge  of  red  in  addition. 

8.  heterophylla,  Linn.  Lvs.  6-8  in.  long,  on  pale 
stalks,  of  two  sorts;  sterile  lvs.  elliptic,  deeply  incised; 
fertile  lvs.  narrowly  linear-elliptic,  with  broad  indusia 
and  sterile  apices  ending  in  2-3  teeth;  Iwth  sorts  bipin- 
nate  in  the  lower  portions.  W.  Indies  to  Brazil.  Some- 
times referred  to  a  distinct  genus,  Anopteris.  Var. 
interna  ta  (P.  intcrnata,  Moore)  is  a  garden  variety  with 
Binaller  siwrophylls  and  broader  segms. 

9.  tremula,  R.  Br.  Lf. -blades  2—1  ft.  long,  on  polished 
chestnut-brown  stalks;  upper  pinna-  simply  pinnate, 
lower  often  much  coni|wund:  sori  copious,  sometimes 
filhug  up  the  whole  segm.  except  the  rachis.  Austral., 
Xcw  Zeal. — Many  forms  occur  in  cult.,  as  var.  Smith- 
iina  (P.  SmUhii, 'Hort.),  variegita,  and  the  like. 

cr.  I*owest  pinna"  not  enlargtd. 

10.  scaberula,  Richard.  Lf.-hlades  12  18  in.  long, 
on  brownish  scabrous  stalks,  lanceolate-ovate  in  out- 
line, tripinnate  or  tiuadri-pinnatifid  throughout;  rachis 
flexuous,  scabrous;  sori  at  maturity  covering  nearly  the 
entire  surface  of  the  narrow  lanceolate  segms.  New 

Zeal. 

aa.  Veins  free,  except  for  a  single  low  arch  next  Die 
midiein. 

11.  biaurlta,  Linn.  (P.  nuiri ma.  Baker.  P.ncmorAli*. 
Willd.).  Lf.-blades  15-30  in.  long,  with  a  terminal 
pinna  6-9  in.  long,  cut  into  narrow  round-pointed  divi- 
sions on  7-10  pairs  of  similar  lateral  ones,  the  lowest 
pair  l>caring  a  fork  on  the  lower  basal  side.  All  tropical 
regions.— Habit  very  like  P.  quadriaurita,  from  which 
it  differs  chiefly  in  the  venation.  Var.  cristita  (/'. 
mdzuna  var.  ertstata,  Hort.)  is  a  cult  form. 
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12.  Wallichiana,  Agardh.  Lf. -blades  tripartite,  with 
the  lateral  divisions  again  forked,  the  central  one  reach- 
ing 2  ft.  long,  with  numerous  lanceolate  sessile  opposite 
pinnules,  cut  again  into  numerous  narrow  lolies  'tin. 
wide.  India,  Japan,  and  the  Philippine  Isls.  Known 
also  as  Campterin  HV" 


AAA.  Vein*  uniting,  forming  copious  meshes. 
13.  leptophylla,  Swartz.  Lf. -blades  triangular,  9-12 
in.  each  way,  on  straw-oolored  stalks;  upper  pinna  sim- 
ple, those  tx'low  pinnatifid  to  a  winged  rachis,  the  low- 
est similarly  hipinnatifid  at  the  base;  veins  fine:  sori 
not  reaching  the  tips  of  the  segms.  Hrur.il.  Known 
also  as  Litobrochia  leptophylla. 


3253.  Pteris  cretica  var.  albo-lineata  —  One  of  the 
standard  house  ferns. 


Ihme  already  given,  there  are  a  number  nf  forma  the 
tioruhip  ol  which  ha»  not  been  Mn'rtuniil,  mini  a  few 
form*  often  listed  under  I'term  whirh  belong  projierly  under  other 
generic  Mm™.  These  undetermined  and  transferrable  names 
mentioned  in  North  Amcnrnare:  /*.  aduoUoUtr' .  Hort.;  /*.  rAinrnau, 
poaaibly  a  variety  oS  I',  vrrulala;  P.  arranirfotui,  nee  Doryopteru; 
P.  hortMa,  <**■  PrtUa  nridi.,  P.  palmAla,  »t  Duryupleria:  P. 
mtlAUita,  llort.:  P.  Summrrn,  Hort,:  /'.  plumdmi.  Hort.;  /'. 
rtgina,  llort. 

The  following  lint  contain*  form*  of  Pterin  aetually  in  the  Ameri- 
can trade.  It  represent*  the  liM  ol  form*  whirh  are  being  or  have 
been  grown  by  H.  A.  Dreer.  an<l  ia  arranged  in  the  order  erf  the 
commercial  importance  of  the  varieties,  named.  The  writer  ia 
indebted  to  J.  C.  Clark.  <>(  Unit's,  for  the  information.  It  will  be 
noted  that  there  are  nrveral  forms  whirh  have  not  already  been 
drwrrilvrtl.  The  numeral*  are  given  for  purpose*  of  identification  and 
they  refei  to  the  iiumt>cr*  of  Uie  apeetea        ribed  in  thin  article. 


OmraoM  mnrlin  iliy  Dreerl 
biaunta. 

II. 


Wilaonii.  2. 

cretica  albo-lineala  Alexander.  2. 
cretica  Ouvrardi,  2. 
Wimaettii  trixUnetion,  2. 
Wimaettii  Dutrei.  2. 
Wimaettii  Gautherii,  2. 
Wimaettii  Krandu.  2. 
Wimaettii  tripartita.  2. 
Wimaettii  Sieboldii,  2, 
Wimaettii  rivertoninna,  2. 
Wrimaettu  multirepN,  2. 
Childau.  2. 
flabellaU.  6. 
Grrvilleana  variegata,  Hort 
leptophylla  argcDtea,  13. 

/'.  H'lhonii.  H-irt.  iFig.  32'.2i.  reprew  nt*  about  half  the  total 
aalea.  /'.  ChiMtii  (G.  37: 283 1  in  an  important  form,  but  it  produce*, 
no  uporc*,  and  therefore  can  le-  rcprodiiri-il  only  by  divimon.  /'. 
H'iauWfu  n'rerlonirtnii  in  a  new  form  intro.  in  MMo  which  ahown 
cotiaiderable  proiiiLx-.  Numhera  of  uther  furma  of  Pteri*  may  be 
•  to  appear  ,u  the  trade.  j     M    I  "\DEKWOOD. 

R.  C.  BENEDICT,  t 


cretica  Drinkwatrrii,  2. 
rretiea  llarriaonii.  2. 
longifulia. 
longifolm  Marirxii. 
metallira.  Hurt, 
riummeraii,  llort. 
tremula  Sinithiana. 

WlmwttU.  2. 


PTEROCACTUS  (wingmrtu*).  Caclaccr.  Low  cacti, 
with  numerous  slender  round  sts.:  fr.  a  ca|*s.;  seeds  flat, 
winged.  Tliree  sin-cics  dcscribtMl.  all  from  Argentina, 
little  cult.  P.  Kuntzei,  Solium.  Roots  several,  tul>cr- 
like:  branches  glaucous:  spines  9-12,  minute,  appressed: 
6b.  yellow,  terminal.  j.  N<  Ro8E. 

PTEROCARPUS  (Greek,  tving  fruit;  the  pods  are 
girded  by  a  broad  wing).  Legumind.<r.  Trees  or  woody 
climliers  without  prickles:  lvs.  alternate,  uneven-pin- 
nate; lfts.  alternate  or  irregularly  opposite,  without 
stipules:  fls.  yellow,  rarely  mixed  with  violet  and  white, 
often  showy,  in  axillary  or  terminal  racemes;  calyx 
turbinate;  standard  orbicular  or  broad-ovate,  wings 
obliquely  obovate  or  oblong,  keel  with  its  petals 
resembling  ttr  shorter  than  the  wings,  free  or  shortly 
connate;  stamens  all  connate  in  a  sheath  slit  above,  or 
both  above  and  below,  or  the  up|x*r  one  free;  '.ivary 
sessile  or  stipitate:  pod  compressed,  indchisccnt, 
orbicular  or  broad-ovate. — About  45  s|>ecies.  natives  of 
the  tropics  of  lioth  hemispheres.  The  following  species 
may  be  in  cult,  in  some  greenhouses:  P.  Draco,  Linn., 
growing  30  ft.  high,  native  of  Trop.  Amer.  /'.  indicu*, 
\\  illd.,  "Burmese  rosewood,*'  growing  about  as  high, 
but  a  native  of  the  E.  Indies.  P.  Marsiifrium,  Roxbg.,  a 
pale  vellow-fld.  tree  reaching  a  height  of  10  ft.  Coro- 
mandel.  /'.  liohrii,  Vahl,  from  Trop.  Amer.,  which 
grows  to  Im>  20  ft.  high. 

PTEROCARYA  (Greek,  pteron,  wing,  and  karya,  nut ; 
referring  to  the  winged  nut-s).  Juglandanr.  Orna- 
mental trees  grown  for  their  handsome  pinnate  foliage 
and  the  attractive  pendulous  racemes  of  winged  fruits. 

Deciduous:  branches  with  lamellate  jrith;  winter  buds 
naked  or  scaly,  more  or  less  stalked  and  usually  several 
in  each  axil,  one  alxivc  the  other:  lvs.  alternate,  exsfipu- 
late,  odd-pinnate,  with  almost  sessile  lfts. :  lis.  momr- 
cious,  in  pendulous  cntkins,  appearing  with  the  lvs,; 
staminate  cntkins  rather  dense,  ns.  consisting  of  3  con- 
nate bracts,  1-4  sepals  and  6-1S  stamens;  pistillate 
catkins  slender,  the  1 -celled  ovary  inclosed  in  a  connate 
involucre  elongated  into  a  4-toothed  beak;  stigmas  2: 
fr.  a  small  1-seeded,  winged  nut,  4-eelled  at  the  base. 
In  germination  the  4-lohed  cotyledons  are  lionic  above 
the  ground  and  become  green,  while  in  Juglans  and 
Carya  thev  remtiin  inclosed  in  the  nuts. — Eight  spe- 
cies": 6  in  China,  1  in  Japan,  and  1  in  W.  Asia. 

The  pterocaryas  arc  handsome  trees  of  rapid  growth 
usually  dividing  into  several  stems  from  the  base, 
with  large  pinnate  leaves,  rather  inconspicuous  flowers 
appearing  with  the  foliage  and  adorned  in  summer  and 
fall  with  long  drooping  racemes  of  winged  fruits.  They 
thrive  l>est  in  rich  and  moist  soil,  but  grow  well  also 
in  drier  localities.  P '.  fmximfolia  and  /'.  rhoifolia  are 
hardy  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts,  but  need  some 
protection  while  young.  P.  rtrnoptrra  is  more  tender 
and  I  he  other  Chinese  species  have  not  yet  been  suffi- 
ciently tried.  Propagation  is  by  seeds  so 
or  stratified,  also  by  layers  and  suckers. 

a.  Winter       naked,  uxually  several  in  i 

II.  Fr,  icith  2  dixlinct  wings. 

c.  Wings  of  fr.  suhorbicular:  rachis  of  If.  tcntr,  glabrom. 

fraxinifdlia,  Spach  (P.  caucdsica,  C.  A.  Mey.  P. 
S]xichi<\na,  Lav.).  Tree,  to  00  ft.,  with  spreading 
branches,  often  rising  in  several  sts.  from  the  ground: 
voting  branchlets  slightly  pubescent:  lvs.  H-lo  in.  long, 
lfts.  11-25,  ovate-oblong  to  oblong-lanceolate,  acute  or 
acuminate,  serrate,  pubescent  only  in  the  axils  of  the 
veins  l»eneath,  2  -I  in.  long:  stamens  10-16:  fr.  includ- 
ing the  semi-orbicular  wings,  }  %  *.jin.  broad,  in  racemes 
to  IS  in.  long.  \V.  Asia.  (Jn.  34,  p.  210:  (52,  p.  235.  U.C 
111.4:381.  Ci.W.  9.  p.  10.  L.l.  20.  21.  Var.  durodsa, 
Sehneid.  (P.  dumdsa,  Lav.).  More  shrubby:  lfts. 
smaller,  about  2-2  *  2      long.  Seems  more  tender. 
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hupehcnsis,  Skan.  Tree,  to  60  ft.:  branchlet*  gla- 
brous or  sparingly  hairy:  1ft*.  5-9,  oblong  to  oblong- 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  rounded  at  the  baac,  serrate, 
glabrous  above,  bearded  in  the  axils  of  the  veins 
beneath,  3-5  in.  long:  racemes  to  18  in.  long,  glandular: 
fr.  including  the  suborbicular  wings  1-1 H  in.  across. 
Cent.  China. 

cc.  Wings  oval  to  olAong-lanceolatr,  longer  than  broad: 
rachi*  more  or  less  winged. 

RehderiAna,  Schncid.  (P.  fraxinijolia  x  P.  stendp- 
tera).  Fig.  3254.  Tree,  similar  to  P.  fraxinifolia: 
rachis  of  If.  narrowly  winged,  the  wings  not  serrulate 
and  often  wanting  between  the  lower  If ts. ;  lfts.  11-26, 
oblong  to  oblong-lanceolate,  serrate,  acute  or  acumi- 
nate, pubescent  in  the  axils  beneath,  2-4  in.  long:  frs. 
with  oval  or  oval-oblong  wings  alwut  H'n-  long. 
S.T.S.  2:  137.— Originated  at  the  Arnold  Arlwretum 
and  surpasses  both  parent  species  in  vigor  and  hardiness. 

sten6ptera,  DC.  (P.  sinensis,  Hort.  P.  japonica, 
Hort.).  Tree,  to  60  ft.:  young  hranchlets  villous:  lvs. 
6-12  in.  long,  with  the  rachis  distinctly  winged  and 


J2S4.  Pt«oc»ry»  RehderUna.  ( X  H) 


pubescent  beneath;  the  wings  often  serrulate;  lfts.  11- 
21,  oblong,  acute,  serrate,  pubescent  beneath  on  the 
midrib,  2-4  in.  long:  stamens  6-10:  fr.  with  oblong  or 
oblong-lanceolate,  usually  upright  wings  diverging  at  a 
narrow  angle.  China.  L.I.  19. 

bb.  Frs.  winged  all  around. 
Paliurus,  Ratal.  Tree,  to  60  ft. :  branchlet*  puliescent 
while  young:  lfts.  7-9,  oblong-ovate  to  oblong-lanceo- 
late,  acuminate,  serrate,  the  midrib  beneath  and  also 
the  rachis  pubescent,  3-6  in.  long:  racemes  with  pubes- 
cent rachis:  fr.  sulnrbirular  or  oval,  winged  all  around, 
glabrous,  1.4-2?  a  in.  broad.  Cent.  China.  J.II.  S.  28, 
p.  65. 

aa.  Winter  buds  covered  unth  SS  dark  brown,  large 
scales,  falling  off  early  in  spring:  accessory  buds 
wanting. 

rhoifdlia,  Sieb.  A  Zucc.  (P.  sorbifdlia.  Sieb,  &  Zucc. 
/*.  Uerigdta,  Hort.).  Tree,  attaining  SO  ft.,  with  spread- 
ing branches:  hranchlets  glabrous:  lvs.  K-15  in.  long, 
with  terete  pubescent  or  almost  glabrous  rachis;  lfts. 
11-21,  oblong  or  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate,  pulies- 
cent on  the  veins  Iteneath  or  almost  glabrous,  2-4  in. 
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long:  fr.  with  a  broad  rhombic  wing,  about  1  in.  across. 
Japan.  S.Z.  2:150.  S.I.F.  1:16. — This  species  is  an 
important  forest  tree  in  Japan  and  has  proved  hardy 
at  the  Arnold  Arboretum.  Alfred  Rkhdeh. 

PTEROCELTIS  (Greek,  pteron,  wing;  referring  to 
the  winged  fr.  and  the  close  affinity  of  the  tree  to  Celtis). 
Ulmacesr.  A  deciduous  tree  from  N.  W.  and  Cent. 
China,  in  foliage  and  habit  very  much  like  Celtis,  but 
with  a  winged  fr.,  resembling  a  small  elm  fr.  Cult,  and 
prop,  like  Celtis;  prol*ably  hardy  as  far  north  as  Mass. 
The  only  species  is  P.  Tatar  in  own,  Maxim.  Tree,  to 
50  ft.:  branchlets  glabrous:  lvs.  ovate  to  ovate-oblong, 
acuminate,  broadly  cuneate  at  the  base,  irregularly  and 
sharply  serrate.  3*ierved  at  the  base,  glabrous.  \\*r- 
3'£  in.  long:  fr.  axillary,  solitary,  slcnder-etalked,  sub- 
orbicular,  often  broader  than  high  and  the  wing  usually 
emarginate  at  the  apex. — Rare  in  cult,  and  without  par- 
ticular ornamental  qualities.         Alfred  Rerder. 

PTEROCEPHALUS  (Greek,  wing  head,  so  named 
because  the  head  appears  covered  with  a  lot  of  feathers 
after  the  fls.  fall  off).  Dtpsacacrjr.  Herbs,  half-shrubs 
and  shrubs,  annual  or  perennial:  bracteoles  narrow: 
involucral  mouth  short,  ciliate.  pubescent;  calyx-limb 
12-24  long  bristles;  corolla  5-fid;  mostly  without  palea. 
About  20  species  chiefly  in  the  Medit.  region  but  also 
in  Asia.  This  genus  was  formerly  included  in  Scabiosa 
but  is  now  kept  distinct.  P.  Parndxsi,  Sprang.  {Scabi- 
osa Pteroctphala,  Linn.).  A  densely  tutted  perennial 
with  woody  sts.  and  branches,  procumbent:  lvs.  nar- 
rowed into  the  stout  petiole,  ovate,  obtuse,  deeply  cre- 
nate-toothed  or  lyrate-pinnatifid :  heads  depressed- 
hemispherical;  fls.  lilac-pink;  corolla  2-lipped,  upper 
2-lobed,  lobes  short  rounded;  lower  3-Iobed,  lobes 
ovate,  obtuse.  Greece.  B.M.  6526.  Perfectly  hardy  in 
Kngland.  used  for  carpeting  in  the  herbaceous  border 
or  suitable  for  rockwork. 

PTEROnfSCUS  (Greek,  wing  and  disk,  having 
reference  to  the  wings  of  the  disk  of  the  fr.).  Pedalia- 
cex.  Perennial  succulent  herbs:  st.  tuberous  at  the 
base:  lvs.  opposite  or  alternate,  coarsely  dentate  to 
pinnate-laciniate,  rarelv  subentire:  fls.  solitary,  short* 
pedicelled  in  the  It -axils,  yellow  or  purple;  calyx  small, 
5-narted;  corolla-tube  funnel-shaped,  oblique  or 
slightly  gibbous  at  base,  limb  somewhat  2-lipped,  lobes 
subequal,  orbicular;  ovary  2-cellcd,  cells  undivided: 
fr.  indehiscent,  laterally  compressed,  with  4  longitu- 
dinal wings,  unarmed.  About  15  species  in  Trop.  and 
8.  Afr.  /\  speci6sus,  Hook.  St.-lraae  globose:  st.  densely 
glandular,  3-6  in.  high:  lvs.  rather  numerous,  crowded 
in  the  upper  part  of  st.,  linear  to  linear-oblong:  calyx- 
segms.  lanceolate,  acuminate;  corolla  bright  red-purple: 
fr.  suborbicular,  cordate  at  base.  Trop.  and  8.  Afr. 
B.M.  4117.  G.Z.  21,  p.  49.  P.  liiridus.  Hook,  f.,  having 
dull  yellow  fls.  and  a  native  of  S.  Afr.,  is  also  occa- 
sionally cult.  B.M.  5784. 

PTEROLdBIUM  (Greek,  wing  and  pod;  the  pods 
are  produced  into  a  wing  at  the  extremity).  Legu- 
minbxr.  Woody  climbers  having  the  habit  of  Ctesal- 
pinia,  from  which  they  differ  onlv  in  the  pod:  lvs.  bipin- 
nate;  lfts.  small,  numerous;  stipules  small  or  incon- 
spicuous: fls.  small,  white,  racemose,  the  racemes  in 
lax  panicles  at  the  tips  of  the  branches;  calyx  deeply 
cleft,  IoIm-s  imbricated;  petals  spreading,  oblong  and 
clawed;  stamens  10,  free,  deeiinate;  ovary  sessile, 
1-ovuled:  pod  indehiscent,  with  a  large  horny  oblique 
wing.  About  7  species  in  the  tropics  of  the  Old  World. 
P.  indicum,  A.  Rich.  (Czsalpima  Idcrrans,  Roxbg.). 
Branches  slender,  finely  downy  and  with  minute 
prickles:  lvs.  alternate  with  8-16  pinna',  12-16  lfts.,  pale 
green:  raceme*  copiously  panicled  at  the  end  of  the 
branches;  calyx  with  the  lowest  sepal  longest;  corolla 
yellow,  not  showy.    Old  World  tropics— Has  Iwcn 
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intro.  into  England  and  is  occasionally  cult.,  the  treat- 
ment being  the  same  as  that  given  Cawalpinia.  The 
sixties  varies  in  the  size  of  the  lva.  and  in  the  width 
and  size  of  the  wing  of  the  pod. 

PTER6NIA  (Greek,  wing,  referring  to  the  chaffy 
receptacle).  Competitor.  Small  dry  or  glutinous  shrubs: 
lvs.  opposite  or  rarely  alternate,  mostly  entire,  gla- 
brous or  hairy ,  often  cilia  to:  heads  terminal,  solitary 
or  corymbose;  involucral  scales  scarious,  often  shining; 
fls.  yellow,  rarely  purple.  About  60  species,  natives  of 
8.  Afr.  P.  incana,  DC.,  a  scrubby  divaricate  branched 
bush  with  the  twigs  and  lvs.  thinly  toiuentosc-caucs- 
eent:  lvs.  opposite,  sessile,  linear-oblong,  obtuse: 
heads  sessile,  6-9-fld.,  golden  yellow,  involucral  scales 
oblong,  sulwbtu.se,  at  first  greenish  yellow  then  fulvous 
and  finally  the  centers  brown:  achenes  top-shaped, 
densely  and  rigidly  hairy.  B.M.  8380.— Occasionally 
cult,  abroad. 

PTEROSPERMUM  (Greek,  unng  seed;  referring  to 
the  fact  that  the  seeds  are  winged).  8tereuli&ct&. 
Scaly  or  stellate-tomcntoste  trees  or  shrulis.  suitable  for 
the  warmhousc  and  outdoors  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  country. 

Leaves  2-ranked,  leathery,  simple  or  lol>ed:  infl.  1-3 
axillary  and  terminal  iietfuncliw,  1-  or  few-fld.;  fbt. 
often  elongated;  calyx  tubular,  5  more  or  less  connate 
sepals;  petals  5,  deciduous  with  the  calyx;  staminal 
column  short,  bearing  opposite  the  sepals  3  linear 
2-celled  anthers  between  each  part  of  5  anti-petalous 
ligulate  staminoides;  ovary  inserted  within  the  top  of 
the  staminal  column:  cajw.  woody  or  coriaceous,  terete 
or  5-anglcd. — Alwut  25  sjjecies,  confined  to  Trop.  Asia. 
Pterospcrmums  are  said  to  need  considerable  warmth, 
and  perfect  drainage  is  most  essential.  They  grow  l>est 
in  a  mixture  of  sandy,  fibry  loam  and  lumpy  peat. 
Prop,  by  cuttings  of  half-ripened  aide  shoots,  cut  close 
to  the  st. 

acerifdlium,  Willi  1.  Large  tree:  lvs.  10-14  x6-12  in., 
roundish  or  oblong,  often  lobed,  palmately  5-7-nerved; 
nerves  prominent  beneath:  bractlets  laciniate:  fl.-buds 
oblong,  obtuse,  5-anglcd,  rusty  tomentosc:  fls.  5-6  in. 
across,  pure  white,  fragrant;  sepals  linear-oblong,  thick; 
petals  hnear-oblong:  caps.  4-6  in.  long,  5-celled;  seeds 
many;  wing  large,  thin.  B.M.  620.  G.W.  7,  p.  121. — 
Cult,  in  8.  Calif.  p.  Tracy  HcBBARD.t 

PTEROSTYLIS  (Greek,  unng  column;  the  column  is 
broadly  winged).  OrchidAct*.  Terrestrial  herbs  with 
small  underground  tubers:  radical  lvs.  ovate;  st.-lva. 
developed  and  linear  or  lanceolate,  or  reduced  to  scari- 
ous sheathing  scali-s:  fls.  usually  green,  often  tinged  red 
or  brown,  large  and  solitary  or  smaller  and  several  in  a 
raceme;  dorsal  sepal  broad,  erect,  incurved  and  very 
concave;  petals  lanceolate-falcate,  attached  to  the 
basal  projection  of  the  column;  laMlum  on  a  short 
claw  at  the  end  of  the  basal  projection  of  the  column, 
movable;  column  with  a  |»air  of  hatchct-«ha|>cd  or 
quadrangular  wings. — Alwut  50  species,  mostly  Aus- 
tralian but  a  few  in  New  Zeal,  and  New  Caledonia  and 
1  in  New  Guinea.  /'.  curia,  R.  Br.  Lvs.  in  a  radical 
rosette,  usually  on  long  petioles,  ovate  or  broadly 
elliptical,  5-9-ncrved:  scaj)e»  1-fld.;  usually  about  6  in. 
high;  galea  erect,  acute;  lip  linear,  obtuse,  entire,  rather 
longer  than  the  column;  wings  of  the  column  with  the 
lower  lobe  long  and  obtuse,  the  upper  lolie  short  and 
broad.  Austral.  B.M.  3080.  O.  1910:101.  Cult,  to 
some  extent  in  greenhouses  abroad  as  arc  the  following: 
P.  acuminMa,  II.  Br.  Austral.  B.M.  3401;  P.  Hrinktu, 
R.  Br.  New  Zeal.  B.M.  3172;  P.  Bapttetii,  Fitzg. 
Austral.  B.M.  0351;  and  P.  nutans,  R.  Br.  Austral. 
B.M.  3085.  They  arc  prop,  by  division  and  thrive  in 
If.-mold  lightened  by  a  little  sand;  the  lower  third  of 
the  pots  should  U-  filled  with  I  •roken  crocks. 

F.  Tracy  Hchbakd. 
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PTEROSTiRAX  (Greek,  pUron,  wing;  alluding  to 
the  winged  or  ribbed  fruit,  by  which  it  is  distinguished 
from  the  allied  genus  Slvrax).  Styracacrr.  Ornamen- 
tal woody  plants  grown  chiefly  for  their  drooping  pani- 
cles of  white  flowers. 

Deciduous  trees  or  shrubs,  stellate-pubescent:  lvs. 
alternate,  denticulate:  fls.  in  large  panicles,  terminal  on 
short  branchlcts;  calyx  5-toothed;  corolla  5-parted 
almost  to  the  base;  stamens  10,  somewhat  longer  than 
the  corolla  and  slightly  exceeded  by  the  slender  style; 
ovary  3-celled:  fr.  a  ribbed  or  winged  1-2-sceded  nut. 
— Three  species  in  China  and  Japan.  Sometimes  united 
with  Halesia,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  chiefly  by 
the  panicled  drooping  infl.  and  the  5-meroiis  fls. 

These  are  handsome  trees  or  shrubs  with  rather  large 
light  green  leaves  and  white  flowers  in  showy  pendulous 
panicles,  followed  by  small  rather  inconspicuous  fruits. 
They  are  only  precariously  hardy  in  sheltered  positions 
as  far  north  as  Massachusetts.  In  June  they  are  very 
attractive,  with  their  graceful  drooping  panicles  of 
numerous  deutzia-like  fragrant  flowers.  They  thrive 
best  in  a  moderately  moist  sandy  loam  and  arc  propa- 
gated by  seeds  or  layers  and  also  by  greenwood  cuttings 
under  glass. 


3255.  Pterottyru  hUj>Jd».  (x',t 

hfspida,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  (Haiisia  hitpida.  Mast.).  Fig. 
3255.  Tree,  attaining  50  ft.,  with  slender  spreading 
branches  forming  an  ojjcii  head:  lvs.  short-pet  ioled, 
ovate  to  oblong,  narrowed  at  the  base,  acute  or  acumi- 
nate, denticulate,  almost  glabrous  or  pultcscent  on  the 
veins  beneath,  light  green  above,  grayish  green  beneath, 
3-7  in.  long:  panicles  5-10  in.  long;  fls.  creamy  white, 
fragrant,  about  J$in.  long:  fr.  10-ribbed,  thickly  cov- 
cred  with  bristly  hairs,  }  ^in.  long.  June.  China,  Japan. 
G.C.  11.  22:177;  III.  46:88;  48:125.  Gn.  8,  p.  243  ;  26, 
p.  23;  34,  p.  111.  R.H.  1875,  p.  308.  C5.F.  5:389. 
M.D.G.  1899:353.  G.W.  3,  p.  37.  F.E.  14:36  (pi.  21); 
17:457.  B.M.  8329.  S.I. F.  2:65.  G.M.  57:538. 

corymbdsa,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  (llalhiria  amjmbbsa, 
Nichols.).  Small  tree  or  shrub:  lvs.  short-petioleci. 
oval  or  ovate,  abruptly  acuminate,  serrulate  with 
usually  bristly  teeth,  sparingly  stellate-pulx'scent  on 
both  sides,  2'  2-4.'  2  in.  long:  panicle  coryml>ose,  3  5 
in.  long:  fr.  with  4-5  narrow  wings,  tomentulose.  '^in. 
long.  June.  China,  Japan.  S.Z.  1:47.  S.l.F.  2:65. — 
Seems  to  lx>  mure  tender  than  the  preceding  species  and 
is  but  rarely  cult.  Alfred  Rkhder. 
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PTYCHOCtfCCUS  (Greek,  fold  and  train,  probably 
referring  to  folds  on  the  fruit).  Palmaceje,  Separated 
from  Ptychospermn  by  technical  characters  of  the 
endocarp  of  the  seed.  Two  species,  New  Guinea.  P. 
paraddxus,  Becc.  (Ptychmperma  paraddxa,  SchefT.).  St. 
simple,  9-12  ft.  high,  rather  slender,  covered  with  dense 
white  arachnoid  tomentum:  lvs.  at  top  of  st.  regularly 
"  pinnate-divided;  Begins.  6-15,  in  young  plants  sub- 
senii-rhomboid,  later  broad-lanceolate,  contracted  to- 
ward the  base,  lip  oblique-truncate :  fls.  dioecious; 
ovary  ovate-conical,  1-cellcd;  seed  5-sulcate. 

PTYCHORAPHIS  (Greek,  folded  and  rape).  Pal- 
mice*.  Malayan  and  Indian  palms  grown  in  warm 
greenhouses. 

Stems  slender,  ringed:  lvs.  pinnate,  thelfts.  long-acu- 
minate: spadix  from  between  the  lvs.,  much  branched, 
the  spirally  arranged  fls.  usually  staminate  only  toward 
the  &PeJt. — Three  species,  one  from  Singapore,  1  from 
the  Philippines  aftd  1  from  Nicobar.  The  genus  is 
placed  next  to  Rhopaloblaste  by  Drude  in  Engler  and 
Prantl's  Naturlichen  Pflanienfamilicn  and  distin- 
guished by  the  ridge  of  the  forked  raphe  and  deeply 
ruminate  seed,  while  the  rumination  of  the  upper  parts 
of  the  seed  is  flattish.  Cult,  as  for  any  tropical  palm, 
requiring  abundance  of  moisture. 

augusta,  Becc.  Trunk  Incoming  80-100  ft.  high 
in  the  wild,  much  lower  in  cult.,  slender,  smooth:  lvs. 
6-10  ft.  long;  pinrue  1-2  ft.,  linear,  acuminate,  bright 
green:  spadix  much  branched,  2J-3-3  ft.  long:  fr.  elfip- 
tical-oblong,  red;  seed  grooved  on  one  side.  Nicobar. 
G.W.  2,  p.  198. — Wm.  Watson  writes:  "It  is  as  graceful 
as  Coeos  Weddeliana  or  (lennoma  gracilis,  and  it  grows 
as  freely  under  cult,  as  either  of  these  popular  palms." 
This  rare  palm  has  been  offered  in  Atner.,  but  is  not 
known  to  be  cult,  at  present. 

SicberuAna,  Hort.  Sts.  slender:  Ivb.  copper-colored 
when  young,  afterward  rich  green;  petioles  colored 
with  small  brownish  scales;  lfts.  10  in.  long,  ?iin.  broad, 
tapering  to  a  long  thread-like  point.  Malaya.  G.C. 
III.  43:  s'ippl.  Apr.  25.  Gng.  16:278.  G.W.  1$,  p.  31.— 
An  elegant  specie*  resembling  a  kentia.  n.  Tayu>k.| 

PTYCHOSPERMA  (Greek  words,  probably  referring 
to  the  ruminate  albumen  of  the  seed).  Palmdcese.  A 
small  and  unimportant  group  of  palms  little  known  in 
America. 

Trunks  smooth,  ringed,  crowned  at  the  summit  by  a 
dense  cluster  of  pinnately  divided  lvs. :  lfts.  acuminate, 
either  entire  or  jagged  at  the  apex:  spadix  simple  or 
sometimes  branched,  appearing  Ih>1ow  the  lvs.:  fls. 
monoecious  in  the  same  spadix:  fr.  an  ovoid  drupe. 
For  cult.,  see  Archontoph<rnur,  to  which  l>elong  many  of 
the  plants  in  the  trade  under  Ptychosperma.  For  P. 
elegans,  consult  Scaforthia. 

Madrthuri,  H.  Wendl.  Described  as  dwarf,  and  most 
cult,  specimens  are  so;  in  nature  20-30  ft.:  lvs.  pinnate, 
the  lfts.  arching,  from  3-9  in.  long,  usually  obliquely  cut 
at  the  apex:  infl.  unknown.  Austral.  G.Z.  23,  p.  265. — 
Suckers  freely  from  the  base,  thus  making  a  bushy  plant. 

P.  Alba,  Srhrfl.— Dietytwpwnut  nlhn.  -P.  MruiruUr,  F.  Murll 
— Arthontoj)ti<rnn  Alrundnr. — /'•  L'\tnn\nqhnm%ann,  H.  Wrndl.^- 
Arrhontophu?nu  Cuunin«h»mti— /'.  ■Iro-f".  Hort.*-=ciwi(ortlii».— 
P.  Rtimphii— DryMophlxiu.    /'.  Stem/inn  «- llftlaka. 

N.  Tayujk. 

PTJCCOON:  L,lho.nrrm;m,  P.  Red:  .V, r,^, «rvo.  P..  Yel- 
low: Hytnttu. 

PUERARIA  (M.  N.  Puerari,  botanist  of  Geneva). 
Leguminous.  Twining  herlw  <ir  shrulis,  often  climbing; 
grown  for  ornament . 

Closely  allied  to  Dolichos  and  Phaseolus,  but  differ- 
ing among  other  things  in  the  beardless  style,  tumid 
nodes  of  the  racemes  and  monadelphous  stamens:  lvs. 
3-foliolate  and  stipellate,  the  lfts.  sometimes  lobed: 
fls.  often  large,  |>ca-shapcd,  in  long  and  dense,  often 


PUERARIA 

compound,  racemes;  standard  usually  spurred  at  the 
base,  about  equaling  the  wings  and  keel:  pod  flattish. 
linear,  many-seeded. — Eleven  species,  Asian  and 
Milanesian. 

A.  Lfts.  not  deeply  lobed. 

B.  Pod  not  constricted. 

hirsuta,  Schneid.  (P.  Thunbergiana,  Benth.  Dblichos 
japdnicus,  Hort.  PachyrhUus  Thunbergidmu,  Sieb.  & 
Zucc.).  Kunzu  Vine.  Perennial,  with  large  tuberous 
starchy  roots,  making  a  vigorous  growth  of  slender, 
hairy,  twining  sts. :  lfts.  rhombic-ovate  to  nearly  orbicu- 
lar-ovate, variously  lobed,  but  the  margins  entire  and 
ciliate:  fls.  pea-shaped,  purple,  in  axillary  spikes  late 
in  the  season,  not  showy:  pod  large  ami  flat.  Japan 
and  China.  A.G.  13:387  ;  21:505.  G.F.  6:505.  R.H. 
1891.  p.  31.  Gt.  45:1429.  Gn.  61,  p.  161.  G.W.  5:605. 
— A  hardy  vine  remarkable  for  the  great  rapidity  of  its 
growth,  and  most  useful  for  covering  arbors  and  ver- 
andas. It  is  also  used  as  a  forage  plant.  From  a  well- 
established  root,  vines  will  grow  40-60  ft.  in  a  single 
season,  producing  a  profusion  of  very  large  lvs.  In 
the  N.  the  plant  dies  to  the  ground  in  the  winter,  but 
in  the  S.  the  top  becomes  woody.  The  large  fleshy  root 
assumes  most  curious  .shape*,  the  main  branches  often 
being  4-5  ft.  long.  Gcorgcson  writes  of  the  plant  in 
Japan:  "The  roots  arc  fleshy  and  yield  starch  of  excel- 
lent quality;  the  tough  filter  of  the  inner  bark  is  manu- 
factured into  a  sort  of  cloth  which  combines  fineness 
with  remarkable  strength;  and  in  certain  situations  the 
vine  is  unparalleled  for  ornament  and  shade."  The 
fls.  are  borne  on  the  old  or  woody  sts.,  but  these  sts. 
usually  do  not  persist  north  of  Philadelphia,  and  even 
rarely  there.  With  age,  the  tops  are  more  likely  to 
survive  the  winter.  Prop,  by  division  of  the  roots,  or 
by  seeds  when  they  can  he  had;  also  by  cuttings. 

BB.  Po<l  constricted. 

tuberosa,  DC.  (Hedysantm  tuberbsum,  Roxbg.). 
Root  tulxrous,  very  large:  st.  shrubby:  branches  finely 
grayish  puliescent:  stipules  minute,  deciduous,  ovate- 
cordate:  lfts.  membranous,  roundish,  6-12  in.  long, 
glabrcscent  al>ove,  l>elow  densely  covered  with  a  whitish 
oppressed  pubescence:  fls.  in  slender,  dense,  often  pani- 
cied  racemes  6-9  in.  long;  pedicels  very  short,  densely 
fascicled;  calyx  'fi-)4in.  long,  densely  silky;  teeth 
rather  obtuse,  shorter  than  the  tube;  corolla  bluish, 
not  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx;  limb  of  standard  orbicu- 
lar, distinctly  spurred:  pod  2-3  in.  long,  membranous, 
flat,  3-6-scedcd,  clothed  with  long,  gray,  silky  bristly 
hairs.  India.  Wright,  Ieoncs,  412. — Intro,  into  U.  S. 
in  1911.  Suitable  as  on  ornamental  for  the  southern 
parts  of  the  United  States.  The  root  contains  a  sac- 
charine matter,  an  easily  oxidizable  resin;  and  a  resin 
acid.  It  is  also  said  to  (»c  used  as  a  food  and  in  medi- 
cine in  India.  When  cut,  the  root  exudes  a  bitter, 
acrid,  opalescent  gum. 

A  A.  I.ftx.  uxually  deeply  Mud. 

phaseolotdes,  Benth.  {Dblichos  phamiAiAdes,  Roxbg.). 
St.  twining,  often  scarcely  woody,  clothed  with  dense 
spreading  brown  hairs :  stipules  small,  lanceolate:  lfts. 
membranous,  sparingly  covered  with  appressed  bristly 
hairs  above,  gray  and  densely  matted  Ix-low;  terminal 
1ft.  roundish,  broadly  ovate  or  rhomboidal,  entire  or 
shallowly  or  deeply  lobed.  3  6  in.  long:  fls.  clustered  on 
numerous  loug-pedunclcd  racemes;  nodiccln  very  short; 
bracts  and  bractlets  lanceolate,  strongly  nerved,  more 
or  less  persistent;  calyx  J^'xin.  long,  densely  clothed 
with  appressed  bristly  hairs,  lowest  tooth  lanceolate, 
as  long  as  the  tube,  others  shorter,  all  setaceous  pointed; 
corolla  reddish,  twice  as  leng  as  the  calyx:  standard 
roundish  above,  distinctly  spurred:  |kh!  glabrescent, 
3-4  in.  long.  India,  China,  Malaya. — Intro,  into  U.  S. 
in  1911.  Suitable  as  an  ornamental  in  the  southern 
states.  p.  L.  Rm  ker. 
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PULMONARIA  (Latin,  lung;  the  herb  having  been 
considered  a  remedy  for  diseases  of  the  lungs).  Bor- 
Luntjwort.  Perennial  herbs  with  a  creeping 
i,  used  in  flower-gardens  and  hardy  Imrdcrs. 
Leaves  radical,  often  broad,  cauline  few  and  alter- 
nate: fls.  in  terminal  cymes,  rather  large,  blue  or  pur- 
ple; calyx  tubular-campanula tc,  5-tootlied  or  cleft  to 
the  middle  only;  corolla-tube  straight,  naked  or  pilose, 
limbs  spreading,  5-lobed;  stamens  included  in  the  tube: 
nuts  smooth. — About  8-10  species  in  Eu.  and  1  sp 
said  to  extend  into  N.  Asia.  Mertensia,  an  allied  | 
has  a  short  open  more  deeply-cleft  calyx, 
stamens,  and  slightly  fleshy  nuts. 

Fultnonarias  are  of  easy  cultivation,  preferring  light 
soil,  not  very  dry,  in  open  or  partially  shaded  rxwtions. 
They  are  readily  propagated  by  division.  Divide  the 
clumps  every  two  or  three  years. 

A.  Lis.  vhite-spottrd. 
M.  I'lant  very  glandular. 

saccharaU,  Mill.  Bethlehem  Sage.  Height  6-18 
in.:  st.  setosM'-hairy,  with  articulate  glands:  radical  lvs. 
oval-acuminate  at  both  ends,  slightly  decurrent,  larger 
tlian  in  following  species:  fls.  whitish  or  reddish  violet. 
April,  May.  In  shady  places,  Eu.  G.  29:147. 

bb.  Plant  rough-hairy  but  slightly  if  at  all  glandular. 

officinalis,  Linn.  (P.  maculala,  F.  G.  Dietr.).  Height 
6-12  in.:  radical  lvs.  in  distinct  tufts,  ovate-oblong  to 
nearly  linear,  on  long  footstalks,  coarsely  hairy,  more 
or  less  s|iottcd:  fls.  in  terminal  forked  cymes,  red  fading 
to  violet.  April.  Woods,  Eu.  Gn.  74,  p.  '213.-  Com- 
monly cult. 

aa.  I.rs.  entirely  green. 
B.  Radical  lvs.  linear- or  Mong-lanceolate,  laptriiig  to  the 
petiole. 

angustifdlia,  Linn.  Height  6-12  in.:  st.  setose-hairy, 
having  a  few  glands:  radical  lvs.  linear-laneeolute  to 
oblong-lanceolate,  gradually  tapering  to  and  decurrent 
on  petiole:  fls.  blue.  Ann!,  May.  Woods,  Eu.  Var. 
azures,  Hort.,  has  been  listed. 

bb.  Radical  It's,  broadly  elliptic-lanceolate,  abruptly  con- 
tracted into  the  pttwle. 
montina.  Lej.  (P.  mdUis,  Wolff,  not  Auth.).  Height 
6-20  in.:  lvs.  bright  green,  radical  broadly  elliptic- 
lanceolate,  abruptly  contracted  to  the  petiole:  fls. 
violet.  April.  Cent.  Eu. — Some  of  the  material  cult, 
as  P.  mollis  and  its  varieties  is  probably  not  the  P. 
mollis  of  Wolff  and  is  referable  to  P.  officinalis. 

P.  dlba.  Hort.  Saul-  is  prmumably  Mrrtrnnm  mbirica  vmr.  albw  — 
P.  atrrntmi:  Hurt.,  with  purph-hlur  flj».  »«d  rnrtipaH  growth,  ami 
its  var  illha.  Hort..  with  |>urr  white  (la.,  and  good  (tn-rti  II..  fluwrr- 
iiw  in  Marrh.  ar*  li.t«l    /'  nUnm,  8»  Mortrnala  aibirica.-/'. 
nrrf™-.  S~  M-rt,™.  v,r«i,uc      f  w  BABCLAT. 

I".  Tracy  Hthbard. t 

PULSATILLA:  Anrmont. 

PULTEN-rEA  fprobablv  named  after  Dr.  Iiichard 
Pulteney,  1730-1801).  lAguminos*.  Shrubs  suitable 
for  the  warrnhouxp,  not  commonly  in  cultivation, 
although  many  species  have  l>een  occasionally  grown. 

Leaves  alternate  or  rarely  ternate-verticiUatc:  fls. 
axillary  and  solitary  or  in  terminal  heads,  usually  yel- 
low, orange  or  mixed  with  purple;  ovary  sessile  or 
rarely  short-stipitate:  pods  ovate,  compressed  or 
turgid,  2-valved. — AI>out  90  species  in  Austral.  Pul- 
teneas  grow  best  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  silver  sand 
and  are  said  to  need  firm  potting  and  careful  water- 
ing with  soft  water.  Prop,  by  seed  or  by  cuttings 
made  of  the  points  of  shoots  when  about  Uiree  parts 
matured. 

rosea,  F.  Muell.  Erect  heath-like  shrub  with  virgate 
branches:  lvs.  linear-terete;  stipules  subulate-pointed: 
fls.  pink,  in  terminal  head*;  calyx  silky  pubescent:  pod 
acuminate.  Austral.  G.Z.  21:193. 


PUMHELO  (possibly  contraction  of  Dutch 
moes).  A  generic  term  including  most  of  the 
of  Citrus  gratidis  (sec  page  782.  Vol.  II),  other  names  for 
forms  of  this  species  being  grapefruit  (page  1391,  Vol. 
Ill)  and  shaddock  (Vol.  VI). 

The  grapefruits  long  grown  in  the  West  Indies  and 
the  United  State*  comprise  a  group  of  very  juicy-  subglo- 
bosc  (not  pear-shaped)  thin-skinned  varieties  differing 
widely  from  the  common  pummelos  of  the  East  Indies 
which  are  usually  more  or  less  pear-shaped,  thick- 
skinned,  and  have  a  firm  pulp.  These  latter  are  called 
shaddocks  in  the  West  Indies  and  United  States.  These 
two  extremes  are  well  separated  in  the  character  of  the 
fruit  and  also  show  differences  in  the  leaves  and  twigs, 
the  pummelos  having  more  or  less  hairy  twigs,  leaves 
downy  on  the  under  surface  and  very  broadly  winged 
petioles,  while  the  grapefruits  have  nearly  smooth, 
slender  twigs,  leaves  smooth  on  the  under  surface,  and 
narrower  petioles. 

In  the  Orient,  however,  there  are  a  multitude  of 
forms  of  pummelos,  among  which  occur  all  the  inter- 
mediates Ix-tween  the  two  extreme  types  noted  above. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  seems  advisable  to  retain 
the  word  pummclo  in  its  usual  East  Indian  sense,  i.  e., 
to  include  all  varieties  of  Citrus  grand  is  with  the 
exception  of  the  gnqx-fruit  group  which  is  sufficiently 
distinct  to  merit  a  separate  name.  The  attempt  was 
made  some  years  ago  to  apply  the  name  pomelo  to  tho 
grapefruit  in  this  country  but  this  name  never  attained 
any  currency  among  growers,  shippers,  dealers,  and 
consumers  and  was  largely  restricted  to  books  and 
bulletins  on  descriptive  horticulture.  Pomelo  is  really 
a  variant  of  pummclo,  also  written  pummelow,  pum- 
mcloe,  pummalo,  pumclo,  pomello,  and  so  on.  In  view 
of  this  confusing  perplexity  of  similar  names,  it  seems 
inadvisable  to  attempt  to  distinguish  by  the  name 
pomelo  the  grapefruit  of  America  from  the  pummclo  of 
the  East  Indies. 

As  a  result  of  a  trip  to  Japan,  China,  and  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  made  by  the  writer  in  1915,  it  was  found 
that  some  varieties  of  pummelos  were  very  resistant 
to  citrus  canker  (caused  by  Pscudamtmas  citri),  unlike 
the  gratiefruit  which  is  very  susceptible  to  this  disease. 
Unless  citrus  canker  can  be  wholly  eradicated  from  tho 
southeastern  United  States  it  will  lie  necessary  to 
hybridize  the  graijefruit  with  the  most 
ant  sorts  of  citrous  fruits  in  the  hope  of  i 
varieties  combining  the  juiciness  and  high  flavor  of  the 
grapefruit  with  the  canker-resistance  of  the  other  par- 
ent. In  this  work  the  cankcr-nsiistant  varieties  of  the 
pummclo,  some  of  them  of  excellent  quality,  promise 
to  l>e  of  capital  importance. 

In  view  of  this  unforeseen  importance  of  t  he  pummelo, 
the  following  sketch  of  the  more  promising  known 
varieties  is  given: 

Malayan  varieties. — Banda  navel,  from  Plo-ay,  Banda 
Islands,  Malaysia.  Fruits  very  large,  nearly  round  but 
bumpy,  growing  in  clusters  of  five  or  six;  peel  an 
thick;  pulp  white,  juicier  and  sweeter  than  the  c 
mon  pummelo,  nearly  or  quite  seedless ;  the  fruits  some- 
times show  an  included  navel,  a  smaller  fruit  the  size 
of  a  peeled  orange  being  formed  near  the  top  of  the 
larger  fruit.  Navel  fruits  are  very  mre  in  seedlings 
grown  in  Amboyna  from  seed  brought  from  Banda. 
This  very  interesting  variety  descrilxMl  by  Rumphius 
about  200  years  ago  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
noticed  since. — Ca**amha.  Rumphius  describes  this  as 
a  depressed  globose  variety  as  large  as  a  man's  head, 
commonly  grown  on  the  island  of  Amboyna.  It  has 
red  vinous  pulp  as  sweet  as  currants  when  ripe,  often 
seedless. — Ijobuan,  or  Bali  (?).  A  seedless  pummelo  of 
very  superior  quality  is  said  to  have  lieen  introduced  by 
Sir  Hugh  Low  from  the  island  of  Bali  to  I^tbuan  Island 
off  the  const  of  Borneo,  from  whence  it  was  sent  some 
fifteen  years  ago  to  the  West  Indies.  The  tree  is  said 
be  t  hornless. 
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Indian  varieties. — Bombay  Red.  Fruit  subglobosc,  7 
inches  diameter;  skin  \i~H  inch  thick;  pulp  very 
juicy,  deep  red  (color  of  raw  beef),  pleasantly  subacid, 
with  a  characteristic  flavor.  Thin  is  raid  by  K.  £. 
Bonavia  to  be  "by  far  the  finest  variety  of  pummelo" 
he  had  seen.  He  describes  a  number  of  other  sorts 
varying  in  shape,  size,  color,  and  juiciness.  The  leaves 
and  twigs  of  some  varieties  are  smooth ;  of  others  downy 
or  hair}'-  1004  a  collection  of  thirteen  sorts  of 
Indian  pummelos  was  received  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  from  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Calcutta.  A 
number  of  these  have  fruited  both  in  California  and 
Florida.  One  of  these  Indian  pummelos  (shown  in  Fig. 
3256)  was  grown  at  Kustis,  Florida,  in  1915,  and  has 
pink  flesh. 

Siamese  varieties.- -The  Siamese  seedless  pummelos, 
grown  in  the  Nakon  chaisri  district,  have  long  l>een 


Large,  depressed  globose,  about  4-6 
inches  in  diameter  and  3-4  i 


3256,  Pummelo.  <  Branch  and  fruit  X      details  X  1  j> 

famous  and  have  recently  been  studied  there  by  H.  H. 
Boyle  <l'hil.  Ag.  Rev.  7:65-9,  pis.  3,  4,  Feb.,  1014. 
Journ.  Heredity,  5:440-7,  pis.  1-3,  Oct.,  1911).  Oval 
Nakon  chaisri.  The  Inst  variety  is  slightly  oval,  4'i 
inches  diameter,  4  inches  high:  skin  pule  yellow;  flesh 
white,  juicy,  aromatic,  not  bitter;  seeds  few  or  none. 
Boyle  considers  this  variety  superior  to  any  other  pum- 
melo and  to  any  gra|>cfriiit  and  says  it  is  a  Rood  fruit 
for  market  purposes.-- Flat  Xakon  chaisri.  A  very  flat 
fruit,  4J«  inches  diameter,  3}i  inches  high;  skin  bright 
yellow;  flesh  white,  juicy,  aromatic;  seeds  few  or  none. 
Boyle  considers  this  an  excellent  fruit  for  market  pur- 
poses. Two  other  seedless  varieties,  but  of  somewhat 
inferior  quality,  were  found  by  Boyle. 

Japanese  varieties. —In  Japan  many  varieties  of  pum- 
melos, there  called  Buntun,  I'chimurasaki  or  Jtilwn  are 
known,  variously  estimated  from  75  to  200.  The  fol- 
lowing are  among  some  of  the  more  promising  studied  by 
T.  Tnnaka  in  the  course  of  a  survey  of  the  citrous  fruits 


of  Japan :  H irado. 

inches  in  diameter  and  3-4  inches  high,  with  grapefruit- 
like  smooth  skin  of  lemon-yellow  color;  pulp  juicy,  rind 
thin,  segments  regular,  core  rather  small,  very  good 
flavor;  seeds  small  but  numerous.  This  variety  origi- 
nated at  Hirado  near  Nagasaki,  Japan,  some  seventy- 
five  years  ago  as  a  seedling  of  a  pummelo  brought  from 
Java.  The  writer  saw  hearing  trees  of  this  variety  at  the 
Nagasaki  agricultural  experiment  station  in  1915  and 
found  the  fruits  to  be  juicy  and  of  excellent  quality  and 
noted  that  the  tree  remained  almost  entirely  exempt 
from  citrus  canker  (caused  by  Psewiomonas  citri)  which 
was  attacking  seriously  \\  usnington  navel  orange  trees 
grown  only  a  few  yards  distant.  On  account  of  its 
superior  quality  and  high  degree  of  canker-resistance, 
hybrids  were  made  in  June,  1915,  between  it  and  Amer- 
ican grapefuit  by  means  of  |>ollcn  shipped  from  Florida 
to  Nagasaki  in  vacuum  tuU-s  (Science  S'.S.  42:375-377. 
Sept.,  1915).  It  is  hoped  to  secure  in  this  way  canker- 
rc-i-tant  hvbrids  equal  to  the  grapefruit  in  quality. 
Sp  ellings  of  the  Hirado  pummelo  art-  now  being  grown 
l>v  the  Department  of  Agriculture. — Ogami,  vicinity 
ut  Kagoahima;  rare;  very  large,  very  flat;  rind  Bmooth; 
thin,  pinkish;  core  large,  segments  numerque,  some- 
t  Hues  twenty-five,  pulp  pinkish,  fine-grained,  juicy,  very 
good  quality;  seeds  numerous. — Hata-jirusni,  experi- 
ment farm  of  Count  Tachibana,  Yanagawa,  Fukuoka- 
ken,  A  very  large  flat  pummelo  like  the  Ogami,  very 
much  like  the  bitter  in  general  characters  but  rind 
mil'  li  thicker  and  pulp  vesicles  coarser,  good-flavored; 
seeds  numerous. —  Yoko-jiru&hi,  experiment  farm 
of  Count  Tachibana,  Yanagawa,  Fukuoka-ken. 
A  large  round  variety  with  rough  skin;  oil- 
glands  remarkably  large  and  prominent,  not 
much  rag,  segments  regular,  pulp  slightly  pink- 
ish, good  quality,  vesicles  long  and  parallel; 
seeds  numerous.— Take-iinishi,  experiment  farm 
of  Count  Tachibana.  Long-oval  in  shape,  with 
salmon-colored  flesh,  segments  large  and  rather 
irregular,  very  sweet  and  of  good  cjuality;  seeds 
few. — Tamura.  Shinkai-mura.  kochi-ken;  a 
round.  smooth-skinn«>d  variety,  with  pale  pink 
flesh,  segments  irregular,  large,  pulp 


grained  and  good  quality:  seeds  very  few. 

Formosa n  varieties.— \latd.  Matao,  Ensuiko- 
cho,  Formosa.  Common;  fruit  small,  conical; 
rough-skinned,  rind  very  thin;  core  small,  pulp 
similar  to  the  Ogami,  very  high  quality;  practi- 
seedlcss;  very  early  ripening.  Besides  the  Mato 
pummelo,  red  (To  yu)  and  white  (Pei  yU)  pummelos  of 
fairly  good  quality  are  commonly  grown  in  Formosa. 

Chinese  varieties.  Canton  varieties. — Then-  are  at  least 
half  a  dozen  varieties  grown  about  Canton.  TheSung-ma 
i^  one  of  the  best  for  export.  The  sorts  commonlv 
e\[x>rted  are  pear-shaped,  with  a  very  fragrant  thick 
peel  and  a  very  firm  greenish  yellow  pulp  of  aromatic 
flavor.  These  pummelos  are  cxjxirtcd  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  where  Cantonese  Chinese  live. — Amoij,  a  very 
large  slight  Iv  pear-«ha|ied  pomelo  with  a  thick  skin  and 
very  firm  white  flesh,  is  produced  near  Amoy.  In  spite 
of  its  reputation  it  is  of  mediocre  quality. 

Califonua  seedlings. — There  are  many  pummelo  trees 
in  northern  California  grown  from  seeds  planted  years 
ago  by  the  Cantonese  Chinese  immigrants.  Until  a 
few  years  ago  Canton  pummelos  were  regularly 
imported  by  Chinese  merchants  in  San  Francisco. 
G.  P.  Uixford  has  located  two  score  or  more  seedling 
trees  in  California  which  show  considerable  variation 
in  the  size,  color,  shape,  and  quality  of  the  fruit.  Some 
are  of  fairly  good  quality.  These  seedlings  are  mostly 
old  t tearing  trees  ami  furnish  excellent  opportunity  for 
crossing  with  grajH-fruit  in  the  Ih>|k-  of  securing  canker- 
resistant  hybrids. 

Florida  shaddocks. — In  Florida,  pummelos  have  l>ecn 
grown  for  a  long  time  under  the  Wi-st  Indian  name 
shaddock.  The  grapefruit  is  sn  much  better,  however. 
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that  shaddocks  have  almost  disappeared.  H.  H.  Hume 
lists  only  two  varieties,  the  Mammoth,  oblate,  5-<l 
inches  diameter,  flesh  firm,  white,  sweetish,  bitter;  and 
the  fin*,  oblate-pyriform,  6  x  6%  inches,  flesh  rough, 
pink,  bitterish,  subacid.  Other  forma  are  occasionally 
found  but  almost  all  are  of  verv  poor  quality. 

Hybrid*.  -Natural  hybrids  of  the  pummelo  are  com- 
mon in  Japan.  They  are  mostly  between  the  pummelo 
and  the  Mandarin  types  of  oranges.  Some  are  of  great 
promise,  however,  being  large,  juicy,  and  very  good- 
flavored.  The  common  Natsu  mikan,  a  very  flat  fruit 
4-5  inches  diameter,  2'*-3  inches  high,  ripening  very 
late  in  the  season,  is  probably  one  of  these  hybrids. 
This  group  of  hybrids  is  very  similar  to  the  tangclo, 
obtained  by  crossing  the  grapefruit  with  oranges  of 
the  Mandarin  type.  In  India  there  seem  to  be  natural 
hybrids  lietweeii  pummelos  and  lemons  or  citrons;  pos- 
sibly the  group  of  citrous  fruits  called  Amilbed  by 
Bonavia  a  of  this  nature.  After  discovering  that  some 
varieties  of  pummelos  are  very  resistant  to  citrus 
canker,  the  author  inaugurated  in  1915  in  Japan  a 
series  of  experiments  in  hybridizing  the  Florida  grape- 
fruit with  different  varieties  of  Japanese  pummelos  in 
the  hope  of  securing  canker-resistent  gra|>cfruit-like 
hybrids,  as  was  noted  above  under  Hirado  pummelo. 

-Sour  pummelo*.— In  India  and  other  eastern  coun- 
tries very  large  acid-fleshed  pummelos  occur  which  are 
said  to  yield  up  to  a  quart  of  juice.  One  such  sour  pum- 
melo grown  near  Eustis,  Florida,  has  been  used  in 
breeding  new  types  of  acid  fruits  by  hybridizing. 

Walter  T.  Swingle. 
PUMPKIN  AND  SQUASH.   Fruits,  and  the  plants 
t*^i ppoduoc^  theert |  of  s( jW-*c of    1 1 curoi      usoo>  for 
food  when  cooked  and  also  for  stock-feed.  See  Cucurbila. 

In  North  America,  the  word  pumpkin  (colloquially 
but  incorrectly  pronounced  punkin)  is  applied  to  large 
late-maturing  globular  or  oblong  fruits  of  forms  of 
Cucurbila  Pepo,  represented  in  the  "field  pumpkin" 
(Fig.  3257),  from  which  pits  are  made  and  which  is 
ly  fed  to  cattle  and  swine.  The  pumpkin  is 
1  by  a  five-angled  stem  which  is  not 
it  joins  the  fruit  (Fig.  1133,  Vol.  II), 


expanded  where  it  joins  tne  Iruil  (rig.  1133,  VOL.  11), 
by  rough  vines  and  herbage,  and  by  prominently  lolwd 
leaves.  Sometimes  the  word  is  applied  to  some  of  the 


J257.  Connecticut  or  common  field  pumpkin. — Cucurbit*  Pepo. 


i  of  this  species,  as  to  the  Sugar  pumpkins 
that  ripen  late  in  summer  or  earlv  in  autumn  and  arc 
used  for  pies.  It  is  also  applied  to  forms  of  Cucurbila 
monchala,  which,  in  the  form  known  as  Canada  Crook- 
neck  squash,  is  sometimes  called  "pie  pumpkin." 

The  word  squash  is  adapts!  from  an  American 
Indian  word,  and  is  applied  in  an  indefinite  way  to 
various  members  of  the  genus  Cucurbita.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  name  does  not  conform  to  the  specific 
lines  of  the  plants.  What  are  called 


are  mostly  varieties  of  Cucurbita  Pepo,  of  the  Crookneck 
and  Fattytjan  type.  The  winter  squashes  are  either 
C.  maxima  or  C.  moschata,  chiefly  the  former.  If  the 
name  squash  belongs  to  one  species  more  than  to 
another,  this  species  is  proliablv  C.  maxima.  Tins 
species  produces  fruit  with  very  firm  or  "solid"  yellow 
flesh.  The  pic- 
tures on  pages 
909-911    in  Vol. 


II,  show  some  of 
the  forms  of  these 
species.  Fig.  3258 
is  the  Winter  or 
Canada  Crook- 
neck,  one  of  the 
forms  of  C.  moa- 
chota.  Figs.  3259- 
3262  are  forms  of 

the  multifarious  whttr «r CMafeCmkM* 

CueurbUa  Pepo.  A  „u*.h.-Cucurb,i.  mo^u. 

further  discussion 

of  the  application  of  the  vernacular  names  will  l>e  found 
in  Vol.  II,  page  909. 

Culturally,  the  pumpkins  and  squashes  comprise  one 
group  of  warm-season  frost-sensitive  plants.  They  are 
very  easy  to  grow,  provided  they  are  given  a  warm  and 
quick  soil.  They  are  long-season  plants  (except  the 
"bush"  varieties  of  summer  squash),  and  therefore  in 
the  North  they  are  very  likely  to  Is*  caught  by  frosts 
before  the  full  crop  has  matured,  unless  the  plants  are 
started  early  and  make  a  rapid  and  continuous  growth. 
In  hard  rough  clay  lands  the  plants  do  not  get  a  foot- 
hold earlv  enough"  to  allow  them  to  mature  the  crop. 
On  such  lands  it  is  impossible,  also,  to  plant  the  seeds 
early.  As  a  consequence,  nearly  all  squashes  are  grown 
on  soils  of  a  loose  and  relatively  fight  character.  Sandy 
lands  or  sandy  loams  are  preferred  in  the  northern 
limits,  but  an  open  clay  loam  is  probably  the  best  soil  in 
general  for  these  plants.  On  very  rich,  bottom  lands 
the  plants  often  thrive  remarkably  well,  but  there  is 
danger  that  they  may  run  too  much  to  vine,  particularly 
when  the  soil  has  too  much  available  fertiliser.  In  order 
that  the  plants  shall  start  quickly,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  soil  l>c  in  excellent  tilth.  It  is  customary,  with  many 
large  growers,  to  apply  a  little  commercial  fertilizer  to  the 
hills  to  give  the  plants  a  start.  A  fertilizer  somewhat 
strong  in  nitrogen  may  answer  this  purtxkKc  very  well; 
but  care  must  lie  taken  not  to  use  nitrogen  too  late  in 
the  season,  else  the  plants  will  continue  to  grow  over- 
vigorously  rather  than  to  set  fruit. 

Pumpkins  and  squashes  are  of  two  general  kinds,  so 
far  as  culture  is  involved,  the  bush  varieties  and  the 
long-running  varieties.  The  bush  types  are  usually 
early.  The  vines  run  very  little,  or  not  at  all.  The 
various  summer  squashes  belong  to  this  category,  and 
most  of  them  are  varieties  of  Cucurbita  Pepo.  The 
hills  of  bush  varieties  are  usually  planted  as  close 
together  as  4  by  4  feet.  On  high-priced  land  they  are 
often  planted  3  by  4  feet.  The  fruits  are  Ixirnc  close 
to  the  center  of  the  plant.  The  long-running  varieties 
comprise  the  autumn  and  winter  types;  and  to  this 
category  may  also  be  referred,  for  cultural  purposes, 
the  common  field  pumpkins.  There  is  much  difference 
between  the  varieties  as  to  length  of  vine.  On  strong 
soils,  some  varieties  will  run  15  to  20  feet,  and  some- 
times even  more,  producing  the  fruit  some  feet  from 
tin-  hill  or  the  root.  These  varieties  an-  planted  from 
8  to  12  feet  apart  each  way.  Sometimes  they  are 
planted  in  corn-fields,  and  they  are  allowed  to  occupy 
the  ground  after  tillage  for  the  corn  is  completed,  but 
with  the  introduction  of  corn-harvesting  machinery 
this  practice  is  falling  away. 

For  general  field  conditions,  the  seeds  of  pumpkins 
and  squashes  are  usually  planted  in  hills  where  t.ho 
plants  are  to  stand.  If  the  land  is  mellow  and  rich,  these 
hills  are  nothing  more  than  a  bit  of  ground  12  to  18 
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indie*  across,  that  has  l>een  freshly  hoed  or  spaded  and 
leveled  off.  On  this  hill,  from  six  to  ten  seeds  are 
dropped,  and  they  are  covered  an  inch  or  less  in  depth. 
In  order  to  provide  the  seeds  with  moisture,  the  earth 
is  usually  firmed  with  the  hoe.  When  the  very  best 
results  are  desired,  particularly  for  the  home-garden, 
hills  may  be  prepared  by  digging  out  a  bushel  of  soil 
and  filling  the  place  with  rich  earth  and  fine  manure. 


3259.  Summer  Crookneck  squash. — Cucurbits  Pepo  form. 

It  is  expected  that  not  more  than  thro>  to  five  of  the 
plants  will  finally  be  left  to  each  hill:  but  there  are 
many  contingencies  to  l>e  considered.  The  young 
plants  may  be  taken  off  by  cutworms  or  by  other 
insects,  or  they  may  be  caught  by  frost,  and  it  is  well 
not  to  remove  the  extra  plants  too  soon. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  start  the  crop  in  advance  of  the 
season,  the  seeds  may  he  planted  in  pota  or  boxes  in  a 
forcing-house  or  hotl>cd  a  Unit  three  weeks  lief  ore  it  is 
time  to  set  them  in  the  field.  If  the  seeds  are  started 
much  earlier  than  this,  the  plants  are  likely  to  get  too 
large  and  to  become  stunted.  When  set  in  the  field,  the 
roots  should  fill  the  pot  or  Ixw  so  that  the  earth  is  held 
in  a  compact  ball,  and  the  plant  should  It  fresh,  green, 
and  stocky.  Sometimes  the  seeds  arc  planted  on  sec- 
tions of  inverted  tough  sod,  and  the  entire  piece  is 
transferred  directly  to  the  field.  Plants  that  liecome 
stunted  and  develop  one  or  two  flowers  when  they  are  in 
the  box  are  usually  of  little  use.  Sometimes  seeds  are 
planted  directly  in  the  field  in  forcing  hills,  and  when  the 
plants  are  established  and  the  season  is  settled  the  pro- 
tecting Ixjx  is  removed  and  the  plante  stand  in  their 
permanent  positions. 

A  good  vine  should  produce  two  or  three  first-class 
fruits;  if,  however,  one  flower  sets  very  early  in  the 
season,  the  vine  may  devote  most  of  its  energies  to  the 
perfection  of  that  single  fruit  and  not  set  many  others, 
or  may  set  them  too  late  to  allow  them  to  mature.  If  it 
is  desired,  therefore,  that  the  plants  shall  produce  more 
than  one  fruit,  it  is  advisable  to  pick  off  the  first  fruit 
providing  it  sets  long  in  advance  of  the  appearance  of 


3260.  Summer  Bergen  squash,  a  form  of  Cucurbits  Pepo. 

other  pistillate  flowers  These  remarks  apply  particu- 
larly to  winter  squashes  in  northern  regions.  With  small 
varieties  and  under  best  conditions,  as  many  as  a  half- 
dozen  fruits  may  be  secured  from  a  single  vine,  and  in 
some  cases  this  numl>cr  may  In?  exceeded.  Squash  vines 
tend  to  root  at  the  joints;  but  so  far  as  general  culture  is 
concerned,  this  should  be  prevented,  because  it  tends 
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to  prolong  the  growing  season  of  the  vine,  although  it 
may  have  to  be  encouraged  if  the  Iwrcr  is  prevalent. 
It  is  usually  well,  therefore,  to  lift  the  joints  occasion- 
ally when  hoeing,'  although  the  vine  should  not  be 
moved  or  disturbed.  This  precaution  applies  |>articu- 
larly  in  the  short-season  climates  of  the  North,  where 
ever}-  effort  must  he  made  to  cause  the  plant  to  set  its 
fruit  early  in  the  season  and  to  complete  its  growth 
before  cool  weather. 

Tillage  is  simple.  It  consists  in  light  working  of  the 
surface  until  the  plants  begin  to  run  strongly,  after 
which  the  big  weeds  are  pulled  by  hand.  For  early 
results  with  bash  squashes,  or  when  the  land  is  of  a 
cold  or  liackward  ty|*»,  the  plants  may  be  grown  in 
hills  that  are  raised  a  few  inches  atstve  the  general 
level;  this  adds  to  the  expense,  and  in  most  cases  it  is 
better  to  practise  level  culture. 

The  varieties  of  pumkpins  and  squashes  are  numer- 
ous, and  it  is  difficult  to  keep  them  pure  if  various  kinds 
are  grown  together.  However,  the  true  squashes 
{CucurbUa  maxima)  do  not  hybridize  with  the  true 
pumpkin  species  (CucurbUa  Pcpo).  There  need  be  no 
fear,  therefore,  of  mixing  between  the  Crookncck  or 
Scallop  squashes  on  the  one  side  and  the  varieties  of 
Hubbard  or  Marrow  types  on  the  other.  The  summer 
or  bush  squashes  arc  of  three  general  classes:  the  Crook- 
necks,  the  Scallop  or  Pattypan  varieties,  and  the  Pine- 
r.pple  or  oblong-conical  varieties,  all  forms  of  C.  Pcpo. 
The  autumn  and  winter  varieties  may  be  thrown  into 


several  groups:  the  true  field  pumpkin,  of  which  the 
Connecticut  Field  (Fig.  3257)  is  the  leading  representa- 
tive, being  the  one  that  is  commonly  used  for  stock  and 
for  piesj  toe  Canada  Crookneck  or  Cushaw  tyjws,  which 
are  varieties  of  C.  mnxcJtata;  the  Marrow  and  Marble- 
head  types,  which  art?  the  leading  winter  squashes  and 
are  varieties  of  the  C.  maxima;  the  Turban  squashes, 
which  have  a  "squash  within  a  squash"  and  are  also 
varieties  of  C.  maxima.  The  mammoth  pumpkins  or 
squashes  which  are  sometimes  grown  for  exhibition  and 
which  may  weigh  200  or  300  pounds,  are  forms  of  C. 
maxima. 

In  Europe  the  vegetable  marrow  type  is  much  prized. 
It  is  a  form  of  CucurbUa  Pcpo.  In  this  country  it  is  little 
grown,  although  it  thrives  well,  the  various  summer 
squashes  of  the  Crookneck  and  Scallop  types  being  more 
popular.  The  following  English  advice  on  this  vege- 
table is  from  a  contribution  to  Gardening  Illustrated, 
from  which  Fig.  3263,  representing  Moore's  vegetable 
marrow,  is  also  reduced:  "Vegetable  marrows  should 
be  eaten  young — sav  when  uhout  one-fourth  or  one- 
sixth  their  full  size.  Cut  in  this  state,  and  l>oiled  quickly 
until  quite  tender  in  plenty  of  water,  carefully  strained, 
and  served  with  melted  butter,  they  are  second  to  no 
vegetable  that  comes  to  table,  not  even  excepting  green 
peas  or  asparagus.  Early  cutting,  careful  cooking,  and 
serving  are  the  chief  points  to  which  attention  should  be 
paid;  but  there  are  others,  one  of  the  principal  being 
rapid  growth.  Grow  vegetable  marrows  quickly,  and 
they  are  almost  sure  to  be  good;  grow  them  slowly,  and 
you"  will  find  them  often  tough  and  bitter.  Hence  the 
soil  or  place  in  which  they  an-  grown  can  hardlv  lie  too 
rich  for  them.  Not  but  what  they  do  fairly  well  in  any 
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good  garden  soil,  but  the  richer  it  is  the  better.  On  a 
rubbish-heap,  for  instance,  vegetable  marrows  grow 
with  wonderful  vigor,  and  fruit  abundantly."  For 
early  results,  they  are  often  started  under  glum  in  pots. 
There  are  many  kinds  or  varieties.  The  custard  mar- 
rows are  fruits  of  the  .Scallop  or  Pattypan  kind.  The 
summer  Crookneck  is  little  used  abroad  for  food. 

Insect  enemies  and  diseases  of  pumpkins  and  squashes 
arc  several.  Perhaps  the  most  serious  is  the  striped 
cucumber  beetle,  which  destroys  the  tender  young 
plants.  This  insect  is  destroyed  with  the  arsenicals 
applied  in  flour,  also  with  tobacco  powder  and  some 
other  materials;  but  since  it  works  on  the  under  sides 
of  the  leaves  as  well  as  on  the  upper,  it  is  difficult  to 
make  the  application  in  such  way  as  to  afford  a  com- 
plete protection.  The  insects  also  are  likely  to  appear 
in  great  numliers  and  to  ruin  the  plants  even  whilst 
they  are  getting  their  till  of  arsenic.  If  the  U-etles  are 
abundant  in  the  neighborhood,  it  is  best  to  start  a  few 
plants  very  early  and  to  plant  them  about  the  field  in 
order  to  attract  the  early  crop  of  lieetlcs,  thereby  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  destroy  them.  From  these  early 
plants  the  beetles  may  be  hand-picked,  or  they  may  bo 
killed  with  very  heavy  applications  of  arsenicals, — 
applications  so  strong  that  they  may  even  injure  the 
plants.  Sometimes  the  hills  of  squashes  are  covered 
with  wire  gauze  or  mosquito  nett  ing  that  is  held  al>ovc 
the  earth  by  means  of  hoops  stuck  into  the  ground. 
This  affords  a  good  protection  from  insects  that  arrive 
from  the  outside,  providing  the  edges  ait-  thoroughly 
covered  with  earth  so  that  the 


!  Negro  squash.  One 
of  (he  wwry  form*  of  Cucur- 


with  the  stem  on,  and  much  care  should  be  exercised 
to  prevent  any  bruising  or  rough  handling.  In  a  rather 
dry  and  somewhat  dark  cellar,  with  a  temperature  of 
about  40s,  such  fruits  may  be  kept  all  winter.  Commer- 
cial growers  store  them  in  above-ground  houses  built 
for  the  purpose,  placed  only  one  layer  deep  on  racks  or 
shelves.  Tne  house  is  well  insulated  to  prevent  fluctua- 
tion, kept  dry,  and  provided  with  a  stove  or  other  heat 
for  very  cold  weather,  the  temperature  maintained  at 


cannot  crawl 

under;  but  if  the  insects  should  come  through  the  ground 
l>eneath  the  covers  they  will  destroy  the  plant*,  not 
lieing  able  to  escape.  The  arsenicals  should  be  applied 
when  the  dew  is  on,  or  the  plants  may  be  sprayed  with 
bordeaux  mixture  to  which  the  poison  has  been  added. 
The  squash  bug  or  stink-bug  may  be  handled  in  the 
way  as  the  strij>ed  cucumlier  beetle.  This  insect, 
[jver,  remains  throughout  the  season  and,  in  many 
cases,  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  hand-picking.  The 
insects  crawl  under  chips  or  pieces  of  board  at  night, 
and  this  fact  may  be  utilized  in  catching  them.  The 
young  bugs  can  1*  killed  by  tol>acco  extract  and  soap, 
and  by  some  of  the  emulsion^. 

The  stem-borer  attacks  the  vines  later  in  the  season, 
boring  into  the  main  stalk  near  the  root,  and  causing 
the  entire  plant  to  lose  vigor  or  to  die.  It  is  a  soft  white 
larva.  As  a  safeguard,  it  is  well  to  cover  the  vines  at  the 
joints  with  earth  after  they  have  begun  to  run.  so  that 
roots  will  form  at  these  places  and  sustain  the  plant 
if  the  main  stem  is  injured.  The  Inirers  mav  also  lie  cut 

out  with  a  thin-bladed  knife. 
Tobacco  dust  is  Baid  to  keep 
the  insect  away.  Infected 
vines  should  lie  burned  to 
destroy  larva-  and  eggs. 

A  wilt  disease,  caused  by 
a  species  of  bacillus,  some- 
times does  damage  to  species 
of  Cururbita.  The  disease 
is  likely  to  lie  associated 
with  the  punctures  of  the 
striped  beetle.  Burn  the 
infected  plants. 

The  summer  squashes 
are  eaten  In-fore  the  shell 
Itecomes  hard,  and  not 
afterward.  A  thoroughly 
mature  Crookneck  or  Scallop  is  not  used  and  not 
marketable.  The  late  forms  of  Cucurbila  Pt'/*>,  like 
the  field  pumpkin,  are  not  long  keepers,  but  the 
late  squashes  of  the  ('.  maxima  tyjie,  as  Hubbard, 
Boston  Marrow,  nnd  Marhlehead,  can  be  kept  till  late 
spring.  To  keep  these  late  squashes,  care  should  be 
taken  to  have  them  full  grown,  with  hard  shells,  not 
frosted  or  otherwise  injured;  they  should  lie  harvested 


about  40°  to  45°  F.  The  following  advice  on  the  storing 
of  squashes  was  written  for  the  "Cyclopedia  of  American 
Horticulture"  by  W.  W.  Rawson:  "Cut  the  squashes 
just  before  they  are  thoroughly  ripe.  Be  careful  not  to 
start  the  stem  in  the  squash.  Lay  them  on  the  ground 
one  deep  and  let  them  dry  in  the  sun  two  or  three  days 
before  bringing  to  the  building.  Handle  very  care- 
fully when  putting  in,  and  lie  sure  that  the  wagon  in 
which  they  are  carried  has  springs.  Put  them  two  deep 
on  shelves  in  a  building.  This  should  be  done  on  a  cool, 
dry  day.  If  the  weather  continues  cool  and  dry,  keep 
them  well  aired  by  day;  but,  if  damp  weather  comes, 
build  a  small  fire  in  the  stove  in  order  to  dry  out  the 
green  stems.  Keep  the  temperature  al>out  50  ,  and  air 
well  in  dry  weather.  The  squashes  may  need  picking 
over  about  Christmas  if  put  in  the  building  about 
Octolier  1;  handle  very  carefully  when  picking  over. 
Fifty  tons  can  tie  kept  in  a  single  building  with  a  small 
fire.  Do  not  let  them  freeze,  but  if  temperature  goes 
down  to  40°  at  times  it  will  no  no  harm;  nor  should  it 
lie  allowed  to  go  as  high  as  70s.  The  Hubbard  squash 
keeps  best  and  longest  and  docs  not  shrink  in  weight  as 
much  as  other  kinds:  but  any  of  them  will  shrink  20 
per  cent  if  kept  until  January  1."  l.  jj_  q 

PUNICA  (Punirw,  Carth  aginian:  hence  Malum 
punirum,  "apple  of  Cartilage,"  an  earlv  name  of  the 
pomegranate).  Punicdtex.  A  small  branched  tree, 
the  branches  rather  terete  and  spiny.  The  common 
pomegranate  of  cultivation. 

Leaves  opposite,  sutxippositc  and  fascicled  in  short 
branches:  ns.  in  simple  axillary  racemes,  small,  white; 
calyx  persistent,  5-7-lol>ed;  petals  5-7,  lanceolatet 
corrugate;  ovary  inferior:  berry  spherical,  thick- 
skinned,  many-celled.  - Two  species,  Orient  to  N.  W. 
India.  For  cult.,  si*:  Pomrgranau. 

Granatum,  Linn.  Pomegranate.  A  large  deciduous 
shrub  or  small  tree,  with  oblong  or  oliovatc,  obtuse, 
entire,  glabrous  and  more  or  less  shining  Ivs. :  fls. 
orange-red,  showy;  calyx  tubular,  the  short  lolies  per- 
sistent on  the  top  of  the  fr.  (as  on  an  apple);  petals 
inserted  between  the  lolies;  ovary  imbedded  in  the 
calyx-tube  (or  receptacle  -tube),  comprising  several 
locules  or  compartments  in  two  series  (one  series  alwivo 
the  other),  ri|>cning  into  a  large,  juicy,  many-seeded 
pome-like  berry.  Persia  to  X.  \V.  India.  Q.W.  10.  p. 
510. — A  handsome  plant,  with  showy  fls.  1  in.  across 
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in  summer.  Hardy  as  far  north  as  Washington  and 
Baltimore.  It  is  also  grown  as  a  conservatory  plant, 
blooming  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer.  For  orna- 
ment, the  double-flowering  kinds  are  the  most  popular 
(F.S.  13:1385,  as  P.  Granatum  Legrellei).  There  are 
many  varieties  The  treatment  of  the  fruit-bearing 
varieties  is  discussed  under  Pomegranate.  Var.  nana, 
Hort.  (P.  nana.  Linn.).  Dwarf  Pomegranate. 
Seldom  growing  higher  than  a  man,  and  usually  treated 
as  a  pot-plant  in  the  X.  It  is  the  Ix-st  kind  for  green- 
house use.  The  doublc-fld.  form  is  most  common. 
B.M.  634.  It  is  as  hardy  as  the  species,  and  is  suitable 
for  outdoor  work  where  the  climate  is  not  too  severe. 
On  the  Pacific  Coast  it  is  grown  as  a  hedge-plant  as 
far  north  as  San  Francisco.  Both  this  and  the  species 
are  easily  grown  by  cuttings  of  dormant  wood,  as 
currants  are,  but  the  cuttings  should  l>c  started  indoors 
with  some  beat  L.  II.  B. 


(after  F.  T.  Pursh.  or  Pursch,  as  is  the 
original  spelling  of  his  name,  1774-1820;  lxirn  at  Oros- 
senhain,  in  Saxony;  traveled  in  this  country  and  wrote 
a  flora  of  North  America).  Syn..  Kumia.  Rotaeex. 
Low  deciduous  spreading  shrub,  allied  to  Cercocarpus. 
with  alternate,  mostly  fascicled,  small,  cuneate  and 
tridentate  Ivs.:  fls.  solitary,  yellowish;  calyx-tube  tubu- 
lar; petals  spatulatc,  5;  stamens  numerous;  pistils  1  or 
sometimes  2:  fr.  a  pulxscent  leathery  achene  exceeding 
the  persistent  calyx.  Of  little  ornamental  value  with 
its  sparse  grayish  or  bluish  green  foliage  and  its  rather 
inconspicuous  fls.  and  frs.,  and  but  rarely  cult.  Prul>a- 
bly  hardy  as  far  north  as  Mass.,  requiring  sunny  posi- 
tion and  well-drained  soil;  an  excess  of  moisture, 
especially  during  the  winter,  proves  fatal  to  it.  Prop, 
by  seeds  and  probably  by  layers.  The  only  species  is 
P.  tridentita,  DC.  (A'tl 


.  Ctlnzia  tridentata,  Spreng.).  Dif- 
fusely branched  shrub,  attaining  5,  rarely  10  ft.:  Ivs. 
cuneate-obovate,  3-lobed  at  the  apex,  whitish  pubesccut 
beneath,  K_'i»n-  long:  As.  solitary  on  short  branchlets, 
almost  sessile,  yellowish,  alxnit  »4in.  across:  fr.  ovate- 
oblong,  acuminate.  April-Julv.  Ore.  to  Wyo.,  New 
Mex.  and  Calif.  B.R.  1446.  "Var.  glandul&sa,  Jones 
(P.  glandxdom,  Curran),  is  glandular  and  has  very 
small,  almost  glabrous  Ivs.,  sometimes  pinnatcly 
5-lobed.  Alfred 


P.,  Winter:  Monlia  jw/i 

PUSCHKfNIA  (named  for  Count  M.  Puschkin). 
Liliaceit.  Hardy  or  half-hardy  bulbous  plants  which 
may  be  used  in  the  rock-garden  or  l>order. 

Leaves  radical,  few,  the  first  often  oblong,  the  others 
linear:  infl.  a  simple  leafless  scape;  fls.  few,  blue,  loosely 
racemose;  perianth  campanulate,  of  6  subequal  lobes; 
stamens  6;  ovary  sessile,  3-cellcd :  caps,  membranaceous, 
dehiscent. — Two  species,  Asia  Minor,  t  he  Caucasus  and 
Afghanistan.  These  attractive  spring-blooming  bulbs 
have  clusters  of  small  6-lobcd  white  fls.,  each  narrow 
lolie  being  prettily  lined  with  blue.  A  good  specimen 
may  have  as  many  as  10  fls,,  each  ?4in.  across.  The 
peculiar  feature  of  the  genus  is  the  crown  on  which  the 
stamens  are  Isirne.  This  is  a  white  Issly  of  petal-like 
texture  having  6  lol>es,  each  of  which  is  variously 
toothed.  The  genus  is  allied  to  Scilla  and  Chionodoxa. 

scilloldes,  Adams  (Addmtia  triUiAdet,  Willd.). 
Height  4  12  in.:  bulb  globular,  about  *4'in.  thick:  Ivs. 
as  long  as  sca|>c,  }  in.  wide:  raceme  1-10-fld.;  pedi- 
cels slender,  erect;  perianth  usually  bluish  white; 
divisions  elliptic-oblong,  three  times  as  long  as  the  tills-; 
crown  one-third  as  long  as  divisions,  cleft  to  middle 
into  truncate  or  refuse  teeth.  April,  May.  Var. 
Iiban6tica,  Boiss.  (/'.  Ithanotica,  Zucc),  differs  from 
the  type  in  having  divisions  of  perianth  '  2in.  long 
and  the  teeth  of  the  crown  more  acute  and  bifid.  On. 
32,  p.  5;  54,  p.  219.  B.M.  2244.  F.S.  21:2220  (as  P. 
«™«»).  F.  Tracy  Hi'BBARu.t 


PUTRANjIVA  (Indian  name).  Euphorbidcejt.  Ever- 
green trees,  cult,  for  ornament  in  the  tropics:  Ivs. 
alternate,  simple:  fls.  small,  axillary,  single  or  in  small 
clusters,  apetalous;  calyx  imbricate;  stamens  1-4;  disk 
absent;  styles  broad,  spreading;  ovary  2-3-oellcd,  2 
ovules  in  each  cell :  fr.  a  2-celled  drupe. — Two  or  more 
species  in  Trop.  Asia.  Belated  to  Drypetes. 

Roxburghii,  Wall.  Indian  Amulet  Plant.  Wild 
Olive.  A  moderate-sized  tree,  nearly  glabrous: 
branches  slender:  Ivs.  short-pet ioled,  ovate-lanceolate, 
serrulate,  smooth,  shining,  2-3  in.  long:  fls.  yellow:  fr. 
globose  to  ovoid,  about  hm.  thick,  white-tomentose. 
mm.  j.  B.  8.  Norton. 

PUYA  (Chilean  name).  Bromeliacejr.  Large  terres- 
trial xerophytic  South  American  bromeliads. 

Allied  to  Pitcairnia  (differing  in  having  a  fully 
superior  rattier  than  partially  superior  ovary). — Forty- 
four  s|iecics,  according  to  Mex  (DC.  Monogr.  Phaner. 
9).  For  culture,  see  also  BiUbergia.  Puya  also  includes 
the  plants  known  in  trade  as  Pourretia. 

Puyas  and  pitcairnias  are  generally  found  in  collec- 
tions of  bromeliads  and  are  usually  grown  in  moist 
tropical  houses.  The  native  home  of  the  puyas  is  on 
the  steep  stony  slopes  of  the  Cordilleras  at  high  alti- 
tudes with  little  other  vegetation  for  company  except 
some  species  of  cereus.  This  would  indicate  that  drier 
and  cooler  conditions,  or  such  as  are  given  cacti  and 
succulents,  would  suit  them  best,  yet  they  thrive  equally 
well  in  the  tropical  house.  Indeed,  the  writer  has  found 
most  of  the  family  Bromeliacea?  very  accommodating 
not  only  to  temperature  and  moisture  conditions,  but 
to  soils  and  methods  of  growing  them;  for  example 
niauv  of  the  tillandsias  may  be  grown  on  blocks  of 
wood  as  epiphytes,  yet  they' do  equally  well  grown  in 
pots.  But  what  perhaps  is  more  remarkable  is  the  fact 
that  several  of  the  stronger-growing  bromeliads  appear 
to  grow  equally  well  either  in  a  strong  loamy  mixture, 
or  a  mixture  of  chopia-d  fern  root  and  charcoal.  The 
writer  has  pineapples  growing  in  both  mixtures  with 
equal  success.  But  the  most  rational  treatment  is  to 
give  all  the  bromeliads  conditions  and  soil  similar  to  the 
environment  in  which  they  are  found  in  their  native 
habitat,  yet  according  to  the  exiH-rience  of  the  writer 
few  plants  possess  such  remarkable  adaptability  to 
changed  conditions  as  do  these  plants.  (E.  J.  Conning.) 

a.  Fit.  ydlow. 

chilensis,  Molina  (Pitcairnia  emtrrtnta,  Pers.,  and  P. 
chiltntis,  Lodd.).  Becoming  4-5  ft.  or  more  high,  some- 
times branching:  Ivs.  in  tufts,  2—1  ft.  long,  very  narrow, 
often  recurved,  the  margins  armed  with  strong  recurved 
spines  or  thorns,  glaucous:  blossoms  in  a  branching, 
hoary,  bracted  infl.  rising  3-5  ft.  from  the  top  of  the 
caudex,  the  fls.  large  (2  in.  across),  sessile  or  nearly  so, 
the  3  lanceolate  sepals  greenish  and  the  obovate- 
oblong  much-exserted  petals  yellow  or  greenish  yellow, 
the  6  erect  stamens  shorter  than  the  petals,  the  stigma 
3-branched.  Chile.  B.M.  4715.  F.S.  9:869,  870.  J.F. 
4:392.  J.H.  III.  62:533.  C.C.  III.  7:685  ;  48:390; 
54:3. — A  striking  and  mammoth  bromeliad,  making  a 
yucca-like  mass  of  foliage  and  projecting  above  it  a 
very  showy  infl. 

AA.  Fit.  white  or  rote-color. 

glgas,  Andre.  Still  larger  than  the  latter,  sending  its 
titanic  spikes  20-30  ft.  into  the  air,  from  a  rosette  of 
hard  and  thick  spiny-toothed  agave-like  Ivs.:  infl. 
simple,  dense,  club-shaped,  terminating  the  tall,  erect, 
bracted  scape:  Ivs.  green  above  and  white  beneath,  the 
spines  black  and  hooked:  fls.  white,  passing  into  rose. 
Colombia,  10,000  ft.  R.H.  lHSl.p.  315,  and  On.  21,  p. 
309. — Can  prolmbly  Is?  handled  like  agaves. 

AAA.  Fit.  hlur. 
caerulea,    Lindl.    (Pitcairnia    c<  ■  •■■■<     Benth.  & 
Hook.).  Foliage  pineapple-like,  with  linear  very  acute 
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lvs.  2  ft.  long,  which  are  spinose-<lentatc  and  nearly 
aus:  peduncle  3-4  ft.  tall,  the  bracts  membrana- 
the  infl.  somewhat  branched  but  not  loom*:  flu. 
-tubular,  the  petals  blue  and  oblong-obtuse, 


the  sepals  much  shorter  and  green  and  obtuse;  alternate 
stamens  shorter.  Chile.  B.R.  20:11. 

alpestris,  Poepp.  (Pitcaimia  caritka,  Baker.  Puya 
WhytH,  Hook.  f.    Pitcaimia  alpestris,  Bailey). 


cluster  much  branched  or  panicled,  with  bract*  more 
serrate  than  in  P.  aerulea:  fls.  very  large  and  showy, 
with  a  flaring  mouth,  dull  metallic  blue.  Chile.  B.M. 
5732. — A  plant  in  bloom  has  the  habit  of  a  yucca.  This 
and  P.  aerulea  will  probably  stand  considerable  frost. 

P.  spoMdaa,  Ma  ( l*itcain>iu  epathacaa,  Griaeb.).  fare  up  to  18 
in.  long  and  1  In.  browl,  the-  spine*  incurved:  panicle  about  2  (t. 
lone ;  sepals  ovate,  acuminate,  pale  rose;  petals  dull  blue.  Argentina. 
B.M.  7w>0.  -  rW.irro,  Met.  Lvs.  up  to  20  in.  long,  linear,  stiff, 
spiny  in  margin:  panicle  15-20  in.  long:  sepals  green,  lanceolate, 
1-1  i,  in.  lung,  acute;  petal*  deep  violet.  Chile.  B.M.  R19L 

L  H.  B. 

George  V.  NASu.f 
PYCNANTHEMUM   (Greek,   dense  and  blossom; 
refcrring  to  compact  flower-heads).   IjahidU.  Moun- 
tain Mint.   Basil.   Hardy  aromatic  perennial  herbs 
suitable  for  the  flower-garden. 

Stems  corymbosely  branched  above:  lvs.  entire, 
glabrous  or  pnl>csccnt,  nearly  sessile:  infl.  dense,  many- 
fld.  whorls,  crowded  with  bracts  and  usually  forming 
terminal  heads  or  close  cyme*;  fls.  whitish  or  purplish, 
late  summer  and  early  autumn;  calyx  about  13-nerved, 
naked  in  the  throat;  corolb  short,  more  or  less  2-lipped; 
stamens  4,  lower  pair  rather  longer  than  the  upper, 
which  are  sometimes  abortive. — About  18  species,  N. 
Amcr.  The  oldest  generic  name  of  this  is  Koellia, 
which  is  used  by  many,  but  Pyenanthemum  is  main- 
tained in  the  list  of  "nomina  conservanda"  as  accepted 
by  the  Vienna  Congress.  The  genus  differs  from  Mon- 
arda  in  having  smaller  and  canescent  fl.-heads.  Pycnan- 
themums  are  mint-like  plants  of  easy  cult,  in  any  good 
soil.  The  following  grow  1-3  ft.  high,  and  bear  fl.- 
'   Hin.  across  or  less. 


A.  Lvs.  lanceolate  or  linear-lanceolate:  calyx-icrth 
triangular. 

virginianum,  Dur.  &  Jacks.  (P.  lanceolalum,  Pursh). 
St.  rather  stout:  lvs.  fragrant,  firm,  acuminate  at  apex, 
rounded  or  narrowed  at  base,  1-2  in.  long.  2-5  lines 
wide.  Dry  fields,  Canada  to  Ga.,  west  to  Minn.  B.B. 
3:112. 

AA.  Lvs.  linear:  calyx-teeth  subulate,  bristle-tipped. 

flexudsum,  BSP.  (P,  UnifiAium.  Pursh).  St.  slender: 
lvs.  1-2  in.  long,  Yz  lines  wide.  In  fields,  Mass.  to 
Fla.,  Ont.,  Minn.,  and  Texas.  B.B.3:111. 

P.  MononitUa,  Michx.,  ia  properly  Mouarda  clinopodia,  Linn, 
perennial  herb  with  slender,  usually  simple  st.  1-3  It.  high:  Iva. 


terminating  all  the  branches,  cobalt-bluc;  calyx-teeth 
neetile-like.  Trop.  Afr.  Intro,  into  England.  B.M. 
8450.  P.  aerulea,  Hook.,  with  4-sidcd  st.  about  1  ft. 
high,  bright  blue  fls.  and  sessile  oblong  or  linear-lanceo- 
late lvs.,  a  native  of  Madagascar,  has  also  been  cult, 
in  England. 

PYRACANTHA  (Greek,  pyr,  fire,  and  akanthos, 
thorn;  alluding  to  the  bright  red  fruits).  Rosace*. 
Firethorn.  Ornamental  shrubs,  grown  chiefly  for 
their  bright  red  berry-like  fruits  and  also  for  their 
white  flowers  and  firm  foliage. 

Thorny  half-cvcrgrecn  shrubs:  lvs.  alternate,  short- 
petioled,  narrow,  crenulatc  or  sometimes  entire,  stipu- 
late: fls.  in  corymbs;  sepals  short,  petals  suborbicu'ar, 
spreading;  stamens  20,  with  yellow  anthers;  carpels  5, 
free  on  their  ventral  side,  on  their  dorsal  side  connate 
with  the  calyx-tube  about  half  or  less:  fr.  a  small  pome 
with  |H>rsistcnt  calyx,  red  or  orange,  with  5  stones. — 

Three  species, 

*4T 


from  S.  E.  Ku. 
to  Cent.  China 


and  the  Himal- 
ayas. The  genus 
is  closely  allied 
to  Cotoneaster 
but  is  easily  dis- 
tinguished by 
the  crenulate 
lvs.  and  the 
thorny  branches, 
also  by  the  more 
conspicuous 
stipules.  From 
Crataegus  it  is 
chiefly  distin- 
guished by  the 
structure  of  the  ovary,  which  contains  2  equal  ovules  in 
each  cell,  while  in  Crataegus  each  cell  contains  only  1 
fertile  ovule  and  a  second  imperfect  and  smaller  one. 

The  pyracanthos  arc  usually  small  shrubs  with  rather 
small  and  narrow  leaves  and  with  white  flowers  in  small 
corymbs  followed  by  bright  red  or  orange  fruits,  P. 
coccinea  is  hardy  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts  in 
sheltered  positions.  It  is  a  handsome  low  evergreen 
shrub,  especially  when  loaded  with  its  bright  red 
fruita,  these  remaining  on  the  branches  all  winter  if  not 
eaten  by  birds,  which  are  fond  of  them;  it  is  also  pretty 
in  spring  with  its  numerous  corymbs  of  white  flowers. 
It  is  well  adapted  for  planting  on  rocky  slopes  or  sunny 
rockeries  or  tor  borders  of  shrubberies;  it  may  also  bo 
used  for  low  ornamental  hedges  or  for  covering  walls, 

ined  into 
any  kind  of 


lanceolate  to  ovate,  membranaceous,  bright  green,  slender-petioled, 


2-1  in.  long:  fL-hcad*  solitary,  tei 
or  1.T-.  June-Aug.  Fields,  Ont.  to  Ga.   H.H.  3:102. 


it  stands  pruning  well  and  is  easily  trained  into  any 

t  any  kind  of  welf- 
aud  prefers 


F.  W.  Barclay. 
F.  Tract  HiiiBARD.t 
PYCN6STACHYS  (Greek,  thick  spike,  referring  to 
the  heavy  spikes  of  fls  ).  LabiaUe.  Erect  perennial 
herbs :  lvs.  opposite,  broad  or  narrow,  sessile  or  pctioled: 
whorls  condensed  into  a  dense  terminal  spike;  fls. 
•  •right  blue  or  violet;  calyx  slightly  accrescent,  5- 


desired  shape.   It  thrives  in  almost 
drained  soil,  including  limestone, 
;  e;;rnlta  yellowish,  t  in.  long     positions.    Protwgat ion  by  seeds  or  by  cuttings  of 
ripened  wood  in  fsdl  under  glass,  kept  during  the  winter 
in  a  temixrate  greenhouse ;  also  by  layers  and 
by  grafting  on  hawthorn  or  cotoneaster. 


toothed:  comlla-tuhe  longer  than  the  calyx,  upper  lip 
short,  4-toothed,  lower  longer,  deeply  concave;  sta- 
mens 4:  nutlets  subgloljose,  smooth. — Alstut  40  stiecies, 
natives  of  Trop.  and  S.  Afr.,  1  in  Madagascar.  P. 
urticifblia,  Hook.  A  much-branched  perennial  herb, 
5-7  ft.  high:  lvs.  ovate-acute,  deeply  cut,  crenate, 
densely  pubescent :  spikes  verv  dense,  2-3  in.  long; 
corolla  bright  blue.  Trop.  arid  S.  Afr.  B.M.  5305. 
More  or  leas  frequent  in  gardens  in  England.  P. 
IMuxi,  N.E.  Br.  A  stout  herb,  4-0  ft.  high  and  loosely 
branched  pyramidal  habit:  lvs.  narrowly  lanceolate, 
acuminate,  serrate:  fls.  mony,  crowded,  in  short  spikes 


a.  Lvs.  beneath  and  caly 

coccinea,  Koem.  (CoUmedster  Pyracdntha,  Spach. 
CratAgus  PyraeAntha,  Borkh.  MfspUus  Pyrac&ntha, 
Linn.).  Firethorn.  Fiery  Thorn.  Everlasting 
Thorn.  Fig.  3204.  Shrub,  attaining  0  ft.,  rarely  20  ft., 
with  numerous  short  spines:  young  branchleta  and  txai- 
oles  grayish  pubescent :  lvs.  oval-oblong  to  oblanceo- 
latc,  acute,  crenate,  glabrous  or  slightly  pubescent  when 
young,  f^-l^'in.  long:  coryinlis  putiescent,  many-fld., 
about  1H  in.  broad;  fls.  small,  white:  fr.  numerous, 
bright  red,  about  V£in.  across.  Mav,  June.  Italv  to 
W.  Asia.  Gn.  33,  p.  404.  Var.  Lalindii,  Dipp.  (Colo- 
nedslrr  crenulala,  Ilort.,  not  Wenzig),  is  of  more  vigor- 
ous growth,  with  slender  branches:  lvs.  less  deeply 
crenate:  corymbs  larger:  fr.  bright  orange-red.  Well 
suited  for  covering  walls  and  said  to  be  hardier  than 
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the  type.  M.D.G.  1901 : 130.  Var.  paucifldra,  Dipp. 
Of  low,  dense  habit  and  very  thorny:  corymbs  simul: 
fr.  yellowish  red.  Hardy,  and  well  suited  for  hedges. 
Var.  leucocarpa,  Hort.  (Cotonedxler  Pyraedntha  leueo- 
crfrpo,  Hort.,  var.  fructo-dlbo,  Hort.),  is  a  form  with 
white  or  yellowish  frs. 

crenulita,  Roeni.  (Cotonedster  crenxdala,  Wenzig. 
Crataegus  crenulata,  Roxbg.  P.  Kngerxiana,  Hort.). 
Closely  allied  to  the  preceding:  branchlets  and  petioles 
rmty-pUbeHODt,  glabrous  at  length:  lvs.  narrower, 
oblong  to  oblaneeolate,  obtuse  or  acutish,  more  lw»th- 
ery,  bright  green  and  glossy  above,  1-2  in.  long:  eorymbs 
glabrous:  fr.  slender-pedi  celled,  globose,  bright  orange- 
red.  May,  June.  Himalayas.  B.R.  30:52.  R.H.  1913: 
204  and  p.  205.  G.M.  5S:31.  G.C.  III-  57,  suppl.  Feb. 
20. — More  tender  than  the  preceding  with  handsomer, 
glossier  foliage.  Var.  yunnanensis,  \  ilm.  More  vigor- 
ous: spines  to  2  in.  long:  lvs.  2-3  in.  long,  finely  den- 
ticulate, obtuse:  corymbs  more  numerous,  many-fid.: 
fr.  short-pedicelled,  bright  coral-red,  smaller.  Yunnan. 
R.H.  1913:204. 

aa.  Lvs.  beneath  and  calyx  tomcntose. 
angustifdlia,  Sehneid.  (ColnnetUter  angurtifiAin, 
Franch.).  Shrub  with  long  and  slender,  spreading  and 
often  partly  prostrate  branches;  young  branchlets  yel- 
lowish tomcntose:  lvs.  subcoriaccous,  narrow-oblong, 
obtuse  and  mucronulate,  recurved  at  the  margin,  entire 
or  sparingly  glandular-serrulate,  glabrous,  grayish 
tomcntose  beneath,  Yk~2V\  in.  long:  corymlw  few-fld., 
short-stalked:  calyx  grayish  pubescent  outside:  fr. 
depressed-globose,  V£in.  thick,  orange-yellow.  May, 
June.  S.  W.  China.  B.M.  8315.  G.C.  III.  36:441. 
Gn.  67 : 105,  p.  24.  Alfred  Rehdeh. 

PYRENACANTHA  (Greek,  grain,  thorn;  the  inner 
surface  of  the  husk  of  the  fruit  is  covered  with  inanv 
blunt  prickles).  / cacinact+r.  Climbing  shrubs  with 
alternate,  hairy,  3-5-nerved,  entire,  or  toothed  or 
lohed  lvs.  and  fls.  in  spikes:  fls.  dioecious;  perianth  4- 
or  rarely  3-5-Iolicd;  ovary  superior,  1 -celled.  2-ovulcd: 
drupe  compressed,  with  the  mesocarp  spinulose-verru- 
cose  within.  About  15  species  from  Trop.  and  S.  Afr. 
P.  malmfolia,  lingl.  A  succulent  plant  with  a  fleshy 
subglnhose  smooth  st.  resembling  a  stone  from  a  dis- 
tance: branches  short  or  long  and  seandent:  lvs.  kid- 
ney-shaped, irregularly  3-5-lol)ed,  pilose:  fls.  small,  in 
spikes;  perianth  4-lobed.  E.  Afr.  G.W.  10,  p.  354. 

PYRETHRUM  (a  name  used  from  the  time  of  Dios- 
eorides,  the  derivation  from  the  Greek,  much  fire,  refer- 
ring to  the  acrid  roots).  Composite.  This  name  is  still 
commonly  used  in  Harden  literature  and  language 
although  the  genus  has  long  been  reduced  to  a  section 
of  Chrysanthemum.  Almost  every  nursery  catalogue, 
offers  P.  rose  urn  and  its  numerous  varieties,  which  is 
referred  by  Irotanists  to  Chrysanthemum  caccineum;  also 
P.  parthenifolium  var.  aureum,  the  golden  feather,  and 
P.  uliginosum.  (See  Vol.  II,  p.  753.)  All  three  of  these 
are  rather  common  in  Hardens  and  they  are  known  to 
most  lovers  of  hardy  perennials. 

More  recent  introductions  under  the  name  Pyreth- 
rum  are  P.  Tchihatciie>rii,  also  spelled  Tchihalchrffii, 
the  ''turfing  daisy"  (see  Chrysanthemum  Tchihatcheuni, 
Vol.  11,  p.  750),  and  /'.  Icucopilouks,  Hausskn.,  a  sub- 
alpine  perennial  with  silver)'  white  leaves  and  large 
yellow  flower-heads.  Asia  Minor.  Suitable  for  the 
rockery.  This  last  species  is  not  mentioned  under 
Chrysanthemum. 

PYROLA  (a  diminutive  of  Pyrus,  the  |>ear  tree,  from 
some  fancied  resemblance  in  the  foliage).  f'yroiace;r. 
Wintehokkkn".  Shin  I.f.af.  Ia>w  and  smooth  |>ercn- 
nial  herbs  with  running  subterranean  shoots;  suitable 
for  the  native  garden  though  not  commonly  cultivated. 

Acaulesccnt  or  caulescent,  with  a  duster  of  roundish 
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or  elliptical  evergreen  basal  lvs.  and  a  simple  raceme  of 
nodding  white,  greenish  or  purplish  fls.  on  an  upright 
more  or  less  scaly-bracted  scape:  calyx  5-|>artod,  per- 
sistent; petals  5,  concave,  deciduous;  stamens  10:  caps, 
depressed-globose,  5-lobed,  5-valved. — Ten  to  15  species, 
Great  Britain  to  X.  Asia  and  N.  Amer.  south  to  Mex. 
Formerly  referred  to  Ericaceae,  but  now  placed  in 
Pyrolacea?  together  with  Chimaphila  and  Moncses. 
The  name  wintergreen  is  usually  applied  to  Gaultberia. 

Pyrolas  grow  naturally  in  rather  poor  sandy  uplands 
and  in  lx>gs.  Like  many  meml>ers  of  the  heath  family, 
wintergreena  are  difficult  to  cultivate  and  will  not  suc- 
ceed in  garden  soil.  In  removing  them  from  the  woods, 
care  should  lx>  taken  to  secure  a  large  ball  of  earth.  They 
may  then  succeed  in  the  shade  of  evergreens  and  upon 
rockeries  in  peaty  soil.  The  species  are  scarcely  in 
general  cult.;  they  are  offen-d  by  dealers  in  native 
plant*.  P.  americana  is  prol>ably  more  cultivated 
than  the  others. 

a.  FU.  greenish;  style  straight. 

secunda,  Linn.  Height  about  6  in.:  sulicaulesccnt: 
lvs.  thin,  ovate,  crenate,  1-1,!$  in.  long:  fls.  small,  in  a 
1-sided,  dense,  spike-like  raceme.  N.  Atlantic  States 
to  Lab.,  Rocky  Mta.  to  arctic  regions,  N.  Eu.  to  Japan. 
June-Aug. 

aa.  FU.  greenish  white;  style  curved  downward. 

chlor&ntha,  Swartz.  Height  5-10  in.:  Ivb.  small, 
orbicular,  thick,  dull,  shorter  than  the  petiole:  fls.  few; 
anther-cells  with  beaked  tips.  Lab.  to  Pa.,  Rocky  Mta., 
north  to  subarctic  regions.  June  and  July. 

ellfptica,  Nutt.  Height  8-10  in.:  lvs.  broadly  oval  or 
oblong,  thin,  dull,  serrulate.  2-2}  i  in.  long,  longer  than 
the  petiole:  loosely  5-10-fld.;  calyx-lobes  ovate,  acute, 
one-fourth  length  of  the  obovate  whitish  petals.  Can- 
ada to  Brit.  Col.  and  through  N.  Atlantic  States  to  New 
Mex.,  Japan.  June  and  July. 

plcta,  Smith.  Height  5-10  in.:  lvs.  thick,  broadly 
ovate  to  spatulatc,  dull,  blotched  with  white  above, 
pale  or  purplish  beneath,  longer  than  the  petioles: 
calyx-lobes  ovate,  not  one-half  length  of  the  greenish 
white  petals.  Pacific  slojw. 

aaa.  FU.  white. 
americana.  Sweet  (P.  rotundijplia,  Amer.  Auth.,  not 
Linn.).  Height  5-12  in.:  lvs.  orbicular,  about  2  in.  long, 
thick,  shining  above,  shorter  than  the  petioles:  fls. 
numerous;  bracts  conspicuous:  calyx-lobes  lanceolate 
or  oblong-lanceolate,  one-third  to  one-half  length  of 
the  thick  white  petals.  E.  Canada,  south  to  Ga.,  west 
to  S.  D.  June-Aug. 

a  aaa.  FU.  pint:  or  purple. 
asarifdlia,  Michx.   Lvs.  transversely  broad-elliptic 

or  round-reniform,  cordate:  fls.  ?«-?iin.  across,  purple; 
calyx-loin1*  ovate  to  ovate-trijuigular.  Que.  to  Yukon, 
south  to  Nova  Scotia,  N.  New  England,  W.  N.  Y.,  N. 
Mich.,  and  Col.;  also  in  Asia.  June-Aug. 

Var.  incarnita,  Fern.  (P.  roiundifhlia  var.  tUiaindsa, 
Gray),  with  pink  or  rose-colored  fls.  and  subcordate  to 
obovate,  dull  lvs..  occurs  in  swamps,  arctic  regions, 
south  to  N.  New  Fngland,  Cent.  N.  Y.,  Mich.,  Wis., 
Col.,  and  Calif.;  also  Asia.      p.  Tracy  Hubbard. f 

PYROLfRlON:  Zcphyranlha. 

PYROSTEGIA  (Greek,  pyr,  fire,  and  stege,  roof; 
alluding  to  the  color  of  the  flowers  and  the  shape  of  its 
upper  lip).  Iiigiioniaee».  Ornamental  vines  cultivated 
chiefly  for  their  handsome  and  showy  flowers. 

Kvcrgri'en  shrulns  climbing  by  tendrils:  lvs.  2-  or  3- 
foliolate;  tendril  filiform,  3-parted:  fls.  in  terminal  pani- 
cles; calyx  campanulate  or  nearly  tubular,  truncate  or 
dentate;  corolla  tubular-funnelform.  curved,  the  lobes 
valvate  in  bud;  stamens  exceeding  the  tul>e;  disk  annu- 
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lar  or  slightly  cupula  te;  ovary  linear  with  the  seeds 
arranged  in  2  rows  or  in  zigzag:  pod  linear  with  leathery 
valves  and  elliptic  winged  seeds.— Four  species  in  S. 


Amcr.  Formerly  usually  united  with  Bignonia,  but 
easily  distinguished  by  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  being 
valval©  in  bud  and  bv  its  tubular,  nearly  claviform 
shape.  Cult,  and  prop,  like  bignonia. 

venusta,  Baill.  (P.  igrwa,  Presl.  Bignbnia  venfota, 
Ker).  Fig.  3265.  Sts.  striate  or  somewhat  angled, 
pubescent  while  young:  Ifts.  usually  3,  ovate  to  ovate- 
oblong,  shortly  and  obtuselv  acuminate,  cuneate  at  the 
base,  glabrous  aliove,  puberulous  l>eneath,  l?^-2J-i 
in.  long:  fls.  in  drooping  panicles;  calyx  campanulate, 
shortly  5-toothed;  corolla  tubulur-funnelform,  crimson- 
orange,  2-3  in.  long,  with  oblong,  obtuse,  reflexing  lobes. 
Brazil.  B.M.  2050.  P.M.  7:123.  Bit.  24ft.  G.C.  II. 
11:274.  A.F.  11:1023.  J.H.  III.  49:281.  G.  5:481. 
H.U.  5,  p.  1. — One  of  the  best  rafter  plants  for  warm 
greenhouses;  blooms  profusely  in  early  winter. 

ALPKED  R.EI1DEK. 

PYRULARIA  (diminutive  of  Pyrus;  alluding  to  the 
shape  of  the  fr.).  SatUalAtxjr.  Oil-Nct.  Bcjtalo- 
Not.  A  shrub  in  E.  X.  Amcr.  and  2  trees  in  the  Him- 
alayas with  alternate,  deciduous,  entire  lvs.  and  grcen- 

:  fls.  subdiox-ious,  a|>etalous; 


sepals  and  stamens  4-5;  filaments  short  ;  ovary  inferior, 
1-celled,  with  2-3  ovules:  fr.  a  1-eeeded  drupe.  The 
species  in  cult,  is  P.  pubera,  Michx.  (P.  oleifrra.  Gray). 
A  straggling  shrub,  to  12  ft.,  imImtuIous  while  young: 
lvs.  short-pctioled,  obovate-oblong,  acute  or  acuminate, 
cuncato  at  the  base,  minutely  punctulate,  2-6  in.  long: 
spikes  terminal,  few-fid.;  calyx  5-cleft:  fr.  pear-shaped 
or  subglobose,  yellowish,  aliout  1  in.  long,  crowned  by 
the  ovate  calyx-lobes,  containing  an  acrid  oil  like  the 
whole  plant.  May.  Pa.  to  Ga.  and  Ala.  B.B.  fed.  2) 
1:641. — Of  no  particular  ornamental  value,  but  bntani- 
cally  interesting;  half-parasitic  on  the  roots  of  Tsuga 
like  Bucklcya,  which  sec  for  cult.  Alfred 


of 
The 


tree). 


as  all  the 


PYRUS  (Latin 
spelled  Pint*.  /fcuwlcca". 

kinds  of  pears,  apples,  and  cral>-apples;  also  many  small 
trees  and  bushes  grown  for  the  very  handsome  early 
flowers  and  somct imes  for  the  attractive  habit,  foliage, 
and  little  fruits. 

Woody  plants,  bearing  mostly  on  spurs,  with  simple 
but  sometimes  lol>ed  alternate  lvs.  Ipinnatilid  some- 
times in  /'.  hrUrophi/lla):  lis.  usually  perfect,  but  rarely 
mo  us,  regular,  in  spring;  torus  urn-shaped  and 
to  the  carpels  and  finally  closing  over  them, 


and  with  them  becoming  fleshy  in  fr.;  calyx-lobes  5 
and  persistent  u|wn  the  top  of  the  young  fr.,  or  in 
some  cases  falling  away  at  maturity  or  liefore;  petals  5, 
white  or  red,  perigynous;  stamens  15-20  or  more; 
styles  2-5,  crowning  a  2-5-loculed  inferior  ovary  in 
which  the  locules  are  usuallv  2-eecdcd.  (Figs.  3266, 


3267).  Pyrus  is  a  polymorphous  genus,  in  the  northern 
hemisphere.  The  species  are  mostly  small  trees,  bearing 
clusters  of  showy  white  or  blush  fls.  with  the  lvs.  or  in 
advance  of  them.  They  are  natives  mostly  of  cool 
temperate  regions,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  are 
hardy  in  the  northern  United  States.  There  are  widely 
unlike  practices  among  botanists  in  defining  this 
important  and  interesting  genus.  Half  a  century 
ago,  when  it  was  a  widely  prevalent  practice  to  assem- 
ble groups  which  agree  in  general  gross  structure 
and  which  can  lie  held  together  by  a  broad 
Pyrus  was  held  to  include  not  only 
the  pears  and  apples,  but  the  moun- 
tain-ashes or  sorbuses,  the  medlar 
and  quinces,  the  chokeberries  and 
other  groujw  (Bentham  &  Hooker, 
Genera  Plantarum,  1H67).  As  late  as 
1894,  Focke  (Engler  &  Prantl,  Pflan- 
zenfnmilien)  holds  Pyrus  intact  except 
for  the  separation  of  Cydonia  and 
Mespihis.  While  many  Isitanists  still 
hold  most  or  all  of  these  groups  in 
Pyrus.  the  present  tendency  to  segre- 
gate all  groups  for  which  separate 
definitions  can  be  found  results  in  the 
dismemberment  of  Pvrus.  As  the  old 
rather  gross  assemblage,  resulting  from  the  effort  to 
find  agreements,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  hold,  so  the 
present  disunion,  resulting  from  the  effort  to  find  differ- 
ences, may  lie  expected  to  pass,  and  the  practicable 
and  convenient  grouping  may  be  found  somewhere 
between  the  two  extremes.  There  seems  to  be  good 
justification  for  the  separation  of  Cydonia  and  Mespilus, 
and  |H>rhaps  also  for  Sorbus  and  Aronia,  but  it  is  yet 
to  lie  determined  whether  the  separation  of  Mai  us 
(the  apples)  will  meet  with  continuing  favor.  See 
Mtdw,,  p.  1973,  Vol.  IV. 
The  Huuiy-seeded  carjiela 
of  Clwnomeles  (rigs. 
326S,  3269)  and  Cydonia 


3207.  Longitudi- 
nal taction  of 
flower    of  Pyrus 
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and  the  absence  of  fr.-stalk  (Fig.  3270)  afford  good 
structural  characters,  as  well  as  the  fl.-bearing  habit 
and  other  characters.  Many  of  the  species  that  have 
Pyrus  will  be  found  in  Sorbua. 

If  the  genus  is  held 
to  comprise  the  pears 
and  apples  and  no 
others  (Pyrophorum 
and  Malus),  there  are 
probably  fifty  or  sixty 
species. 

The  aronias,  by  some 
kept  as  a  distinct  genus 
(page  396,  Vol.  I.), 
comprise  a  small  group 
of  North  American 
bushes  with  white  flow- 
ers in  corymbs  and 
attractive  little  fruits. 
Under  Pyrus,  the  names  are  P.  arbulifalia,  Linn.,  the 
red  chokeberry:  airopurpurea,  Bailey,  the  purple 
chokel)crry,  sometimes  regarded  as  a  variety  of  the 
former;  P.  melanocarpa,  Willd.,  the  black  chokeberry; 
P.floribunda,  Lindl.  (not  Hort.),  of  garden  origin. 

The  fruit  of  Pyrus  is  of  the  kind  known  to  lx>taniste 
as  a  pome.  The  morphology  of  the  pome  is  still  perhaps 
a  subject  of  disagreement,  although  must  botanists  now 
consider  it  to  be  a  hollow  torus  (recep- 
tacle), or  hypanthium,  or  cupula,  in 
which  the  ovary  is  imbedded.  Fig.  3271 
illustrates  the  theoretical  structure.  Tlie 
ovary  is  at  b,  wholly  inclosed  in  the 
fleshy  torus  a.  Most  of  the  edible  part 
of  the  apple  or  pear,  therefore,  is  con- 
sidered to  be  torus,  whereas  the  core  is 
ovary.  This  ovary,  in  common  apples 
and  pears,  is  of  five  carpels  or  cells,  as 
shown  in  the  cross-section  (Fig.  3272). 
It  was  formerly  held  that  the  edible  part 
in  largely  calyx-tulie,  but  various  mor- 
phological considerations  have  inclined 
students  to  regard  it  as  stem  rather  ihan 
calyx:  the  term  calvx-tube  is  still  re- 
tained, however,  in  descriptive  writings. 
One  of  these  considerations  is  the  fact  that  apples  some- 
times bear  a  rudimentary  leaf  (as  in  Fig.  3273),  an 
organ  which  is  commonly  borne  only  by  stems. 

Apples  sometimes  take  on  most  unusual  and  grotesque 
shapes,  and  two  or  more  fruits  may  coalesce  into  one. 
Some  of  these  forms,  from  an  orchard  of  Pcarmains, 
arc  shown  in  Fig.  3271.  These  malformations  may  be 
due  in  part  to  insufficient  pollination,  although  such 


3271.  Dia- 
gram of  a  | 
(pear), 
the  torus  part  at 
a  and  the  ovary 
part  at  o. 


teratologies  are  yet  to  l>c  well 

Aside  from  the  pomological  pears  and  apples,  the 
genus  Pyrus  as  here  defined  includes  many  very  attrac- 
tive small  trees  and  shrubs.  The  outlying  pear  species 
arc  not  much  grown,  although  well  worth  cultivation  for 

interesting  foliage 
and  for  good  white 
spring  bloom.  P. 
talicifolia,  P.  elm- 
gnfolia,  and  P.  U- 
luirfitlia  are  among 
the  best  of  thee, 
and  the  only  ones 
that  are  likely  to  ap- 
pear in  collections. 
The  silvery  foliage 
of  the  first  two  is 
attractive.  Theyare 
hardy  in  the  north- 
ern states  and  prob- 
ably in  Ontario. 

It  is  among  the 
crab -apples,  now- 
ever,  particularly  of 


3273.  A  pome  bearing  a 
rudimentary  leaf  (at  A). 


the  Asiatic  species,  that  the  most  ornamental  plants 
are  to  be  found.  Some  of  them,  as  P.  pulchcrrima  (P. 
floribunda)  and  P.  iitdliana,  have  long  been  popular, 
but  several  others  are  fully  as  good  and  it  is  possible  to 
secure  considerable  variety.  All  the  species  included  in 
the  numbers  21  to  38  in  this  account  arc  probably  hardy 
in  parts  of  New  York  state  and  some  of  them  can  be 
grown  in  Canada.  P.  baccala  is  liardier  even  than  the 
common  apple  tree,  and  is  therefore  sometimes  used  for 
stocks  and  as  a  parent  in  hybri- 
dizing. All  these  crabs  may  l>c 
raised  as  seedlings,  for  they 
bloom  profusely  when  only  a 
few  years  old,  or  they  mav  1*3 
grafted  on  any  of  the  related 
stocks.  The  Asiatic  crabs  are 
profuse  bloomers,  and  the  pink- 
and-white  effect  of  blossoms 
and  buds  as  the  leaves  are  un- 
folding or  just  preceding  the 
leafage  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  charming  prospects  in  the 
spring  plantation.  Some  of 
tnem  hold  their  small  l>crry-like 
fruits  well  into  the  winter,  or  even  to  spring,  affording 
a  continuing  interest.  They  are  of  the  easiest  culture  in 
well-drained  soil.  All  the  species  are  probably  subject 
to  scale,  and  they  should  be  well  sprayed.  Particularly 
to  be  recommended  for  the  central  and  northern 
states  east  of  the  Great  Lakes  are  P.  pulchcrrima,  P. 
IlaUiana,  P.  Schcitkckeri,  P.  Sitboldii,  P.  prunifolia 
TV,  Rinki,  and  P.  Sargentii,  the  last  a  bush  with  pure 
white  flowers. 

The  native  American  crabs,  described  in  numbers 
37  to  45  in  this  list,  are  yet  little  known  to  planters,  but 
they  compri.se  much  promising  material,  and  they 
should  yield  horticultural  subjects  for  the  entire  area 
of  the  Lnited  States,  outside  the  semi-tropical  regions, 
and  for  good  parts  of  Canada.  As  a  class  they  bloom 
later  than  the  Asiatic  species.  As  yet,  only  P.  iocnxix 
appears  to  have  yielded  a  good  double-flowered  form. 
With  the  recent  botanical  discrimination  in  this  inter- 
esting group,  attention  will  probably  lie  called  to  a 
closer  study  of  the  forms  by  collectors.  They  are  easy 
of  culture,  and  may  l>e  readily  increased  by  grafting. 

Hybridizing  will  probably  play  an  important  part  in 
the  horticultural  development  of  the  ornamental  crabs 
as  they  cross  freely.  It  is  probably  due  to  this  cause 
that  the  Asiatic  forms  are  so  difficult  to  distinguish 
botanically.  The  pears  and  apples  appear  not  to  inter- 
cross, although  the  curious  P.  auricularis  is  generally 
considered  to  l>c  a  hybrid  between  the  pear  and  the 
beam-tree  {Sorbus  Aria). 

The  pear  may  be  made  to  grow  for  a  time  when 
grafted  on  the  apple,  but.  it  is  usually  impossible  to 
graft  the  pear  stieeies  permanently  on  the  apple 
of  success;  yet  | 


sjiecics  with  any  degree 


pears  thrive  on 


quinces  and  also  on  hawthorns,  which  are  well-marked 
genera.  In  nursery  practice  wlien  pear  stocks  are  not 
at  hand,  long  pear  rions  may  lie  worked  on  apple 
pieces  and  roots  may  form  from  the  cion  and  the  pear 
become  own-rooted  on  the  failure  of  the  apple  stock. 
Apples  appear  not  to  be  successful  on  | 


3272.   SecUon  of 
Showing  the  interior  or  orary  part  i 


afrrba,  19. 
nmyicaalifurniu,  3. 
arurustiiutia.  3S. 
otwtala,  19 
arborfw-i-iM.  3-1. 
Arnoliiutna,  'M. 
aatraranirn.  19. 
atrnnauKuinca.  30. 
auruturfnliu.  42, 

nurca,  19.  coronarts.  3*.  3fl,  42. 44. 

auru-ulurii.  4. 
bais-ata,  21. 
brtulirfnlia,  14. 
BoliirvUnana,  4. 


brarteata.  45. 

BrrtwhnMtlpri,  13 
Buahii,  44. 
Callrryana.  15. 
culnrnrpa,  M, 
ennr items,  H. 
errtuxfrrn,  21. 
comtminia,  1,  19. 
cantata,  1. 
coronaria. ' 
crcniivrrata,  44. 
rulta.  9. 
CKfifuMfaa  3. 

.  37. 


dioieu,  19. 
diveraifolia.  37. 
rti-agrifnlia.  5. 
.42. 


fraffmnM,  42. 
fuu-a.  .'17. 
glabrata.  43. 
glaurceccnu.  41. 
vlnttniut,  1H. 
IlaUiana,  72. 
Hariwigii,  22. 
hftrronliylla.  1.  ft 
.21. 
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Hoopraii.  30. 
huprhrntit,  16. 
hybrida,  26. 
ioensis,  44. 
irTcguIarit,  4. 
Jaekii,  21. 
Kaida.  28. 
kausuensis,  32. 
Korshinakyi,  7. 
Kotschyana,  S. 
kumaoni,  17. 
lancifolia,  40. 
Icvipea,  37. 
Lindleyi.  12. 
Inngipee.  1. 
mn/i/w/m,  4. 
Mnlus.  10. 
mandahurica,  21. 
martana,  1. 
MaUumurr,  20. 
Mtnqo,  34. 
Michautii,  3. 
■ftVrnrtjriia.  21.  2."*, 
34.  30.  .'«. 


INDEX,  CONTINUED. 

Palmeri,  44. 
tnractistdca,  II'. 
Wrkmanii.  22. 

Fashla.  17. 
pendula,  M.  19. 
ptrsxca,  3. 
phvocarpa,  IN. 


nivalin  2.  5. 
Xit-diwelikyana,  10, 

obUmwfviiri,  3. 
ovoidrn,  11. 


ptatycarpa.  30. 
plena,  10. 
PoUrtria.  4. 
prjrrox,  20. 
Prnttii.  25. 
prunilolm.  20. 
pubemla,  3S. 
pulrbicrrmiu.  36. 
numila,  10,  26. 
I'yrssUT.  I. 
Hmao,  211, 
Kinki.  26. 
Iliversii,  27. 
rim/on*.  37. 
MM.  23. 
salicifolia,  8, 
mltifvtia,  2, 
Sargcnlii,  33. 
sntiva,  1. 
Kcheidcckeri.  36. 
*rmprriirrnt,  38. 

the  two  URorrs. 


scrotina,  B. 
scrrulata,  16. 

nbiricn,  21. 
Sicboldii.  34. 
sikkimcnais,  24. 
8UHOTM|  II. 
nuin,  3. 
sinensis,  0.  12,  27. 
Soulardii,  20. 
■pectabilia,  27,  28. 
apinosa,  44. 
Staptiana.  U. 
sylvcstris.  10. 
tfxana.  44. 
thedera,  23. 
Toruiyo.  34. 
loringoidn.  31. 
tranaitoria,  31. 
triloba!*,  I. 
Tthotwtkii.  20. 
ussuricnsis,  10. 
varicgata,  1. 
mrioiojm,  17. 
1'eitcAii,  30. 
WMclmii.  17. 
V«ornsi»,  26. 


L  Pbabs  (/VopAotmsiI. — Fr.  either  with  a 

ling  a  cavity  like  an  apple,  the  tlesh  hearing  grit-cella  (unless 

J off  the  tree*;  styles  usually  (re*  or  nut  united  at  the  base: 
jc  or  hypanthium  oli»«l  by  a  cushion-like  formation,  in 
hitc.  Species  1-18.  Of  three  plants  there  are  perhaps  15- 
20  species,  native  to  S. -Cent.  Eu.  through  the  Crcrian-Asia-Minor- 


ian  region  to  China.  There  are  no  representatives 
so  far  as  known,  in  N.  Amer.  or  Japan. 

2.  Arruai  (.Wo/iwt.— Kr.  usually  with  a  distinct  de 
either  end,  the  flesh  without  grit-cells; 

below:  ealyx-tulie  or  hypanthium  open:  lis.  pinkish,  rose-color  or 
light  red,  sometimes  clear  white.  Species  20-45.  There  are  prob- 
ably 40  good  species  of  this  subgenus,  of  wide  distribution.  The 
i  apple.  /'.  Maliu.  is  probably  indigenous  in  S.  W.  Asia.  In 


depression  at 
styles  more  or  less  united 


Siberia,  China,  and  Japan,  several  aperies  are  native,  of  which  the 
best  known  are  the  smooth-growing  rrab  tree*  with  small  fra.  that 
shed  their  ealiccs  In  N.  Amer.  ia  another  set.  repreaenled  by  the 
Garland  crab,  /'.  eortmnrta,  the  Prairie  Stat<-s  crab,  /'.  iontU,  and 
the  far  western  crab,  P.  /usca.  The  American  forms  have  recently 
I  re-defined  into  several  species,  the  actual  limitations  of  which 


(XM) 

are  yet  to  be  determined.  It  has  been  difficult  to  find  L 
to  separate  the  small-fruited  apples, ^particularly  the  Asiatic  forms. 
Carnere  attempted  to  solve  the  difficulty  {Pommirr*  microcurprs, 
ferring  them  all  to  one  polymorphous  spi 


Paris,  18X3)  by  referring  them  all  to 

group.  MnluA  mierartirpo.  The  recent  study  of  rtie  Asiatic  material, 
however,  has  resolved  it  into  a  number  of 


misshapen  and  coalesced  ap 
orchard  of  Pearmain. 


I.  PmoPBOSUll,  or  Pram  proper  The  Pears. 

a.  The  occidental  or  Eurasian  pear*,  being  the 

pomological  pears  of  this  country:  Us.  appressed- 
or  crenate-iurrate  or  entire  (at  least  not  setose- 
serrate),  mostly  abruptly  pointed:  calyx  usually 
persistent  at  apex  of  fr. 
1.  communis,  I  inn.  Common  Pear.  Figs.  3275;  also 
Firs.  2S05  and  others,  p.  2505  and  following.  Strong 
upright  tree,  living  to  a  great  uge  and  sometimes  attain- 
ing a  height  of  75  ft.  and  a  girth  of  15  ft.  and  more,  the 
Ivb.  on  short  spurs  as  well  as  on  the  axial  growths,  the 
pedicels  and  sometimes  the  young  growth  pubescent, 
but  all  parts  becoming  glabrous:  Ivs.  mostly  oblong- 
ovate,  with  a  prominent  point,  hard  in  texture  and 
veiny,  bright  green,  the  serratures  email  and  much 
appressed  and  obtuse,  or  sometimes  the  If.  is  almost 
entire:  lis.  4  12  in  umbel-like  clusters  on  slender 
(2-3-in.)  pedicels,  white,  appearing  with  the  Ivs.;  calyx 
persistent,  or  rarely  deciduous;  stamens  15-20:  "fr. 
very  various  under  cult.,  usually  tapering  to  the  st., 
the  flash  generally  with  gritty  concretions.  Native  to 
S.  Eu.  and  Asia,  where  it  lias  l»een  cult,  from  the  earliest 
times. — Probably  indigenous  as  far  east  as  Kashmir. 
In  the  Syrio-Pcrsian  region  are  several  very  distinct 
pyroses  of  the  pear  group,  a  numlxT  of  which  may  l>e 
outlying  forms  of  communis.  In  the  wild  in  Eu., 
various  thorny  and  small-fruited  forms  arc  known. 

Var.  Pjrrister,  Linn.  Much  like  the  type  of  P.  com- 
munis, but  the  fr.  globose:  Ivs.  more  rounded,  strongly 
serrate,  glabrous  when  young:  usually  thorny.  Proba- 
bly a  wilding  form. 

Var.  sativa,  DC.  The  cult,  pear,  in  many  |>omologi- 
eal  forms,  the  tree  large  and  free-growing  and  without 
thorns:  Ivs.  large. 

Var.  cordata,  Hook.  f.  {!'.  enrdAla,  Desv.'i.  A  spiny 
shrub,  wild  in  England  and  France:  Ivs.  smaller  than 
in  the  type  (about  1  in.  broad),  ovate  or  nearly  orbicu- 
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lar,  subcordatc:  lis.  smaller:  fr.  globose  to  slightly 
turbinate,  about  1  ^>in.  diam.;  calyx  persistent. 

There  are  garden  forms  of  P.  communis,  differing  in 
foliage,  as  var.  trilobata,  Hurt.,  lvs.  lobed;  var.  hetero- 
phylla,  Hort.,  lvs.  cut;  var.  variegata,  Iiort.,  lvs. 
variegated.  In  Algeria  is  var.  longipes,  Henry  (P. 
Idngipts.  Goes.  &  Dur.),  a  small  tree  with  few  spines: 
lvs.  with  long  slender  petiole,  ovate,  acuminate,  sub- 
cordate,  about  2  in.  long  and  1  in.  broad:  fr.  globose, 
about  yixn.  diam..  the  calyx  deciduous.  In  Spain  is 
var.  rnariana,  Willk.,  a  small  tree,  with  ovate  lvs. 
about  1  in.  long,  rounded  at  base,  on  very  long  slender 
petiole:  fr.  globose,  about  J-^in.  diam.,  the  calyx  per- 
sistent. 

2.  nivalis,  Jacq.  Snow  Pear.  Tree,  without  thorns, 
the  shoots  grayish  pubescent :  lvs.  2-3  in.  long,  elliptic 
to  oval  to  obovate-oval,  obtuse  or  short-acute,  cuneate 
at  base,  entire  or  toward  apex  minutely  crenulate, 
gray-pubescent:  fls.  large,  white,  showy:  fr.  small, 
roundish  pyriform,  latc-npening,  acid,  becoming  sweet 
when  overripe.  Austria,  and  wild  in  France  and  else- 
where, but  probably  as  an  escape. — The  snow  pear  is  a 
small  tree,  with  thick  shoots  that  are  white-  or  gray- 
hairy  when  young.  It  is  grown  in  parts  of  Bu.,  particu- 
larly in  France,  for  the  making  of  perry  or  pear  cider, 
the  greater  part  of  such  varieties  being  of  this  species. 
By  some  writers  it  is  considered  to  be  a  form  of  P. 


3270.  Pyrus  serotina.  (XH)      3277.  Pyrus  usauriensis.  (Xlj> 

communis,  and  by  others  to  be  a  hybrid  race  of  P. 
communis  and  /'.  amyodaliformis;  Schneider,  however, 
places  it  as  a  good  species  with  which  he  associates  other 
names  as  synonyms  and  varieties,  and  according  to  his 
view  P.  salvifolia,  DC.  (sage-lvd.  pear  of  the  trench), 
is  P.  nivalis  x  P.  communis.  It  is  not  known  to  be  in 
cult,  in  this  country,  but  it  is  to  be  looked  for  in  arboreta 
and  other  collections.  Said  to  l>e  called  "snow  pear" 
because  the  frs.  are  fit  for  eating  after  snow  falls. 

then  ill  trade-list*  or  in  special  collections': 

3.  P.  araygdalifftrmi*.  Vill.  (/'.  parvifldra.  1W,  /*.  mart/data, 
Guas.  Probably  P.  >indi<-n.  Hum.;.  Shrub  or  amall  tree  (to  30  ft.), 
■piny,  with  lightly  lomcntuac  buds  and  young  branches:  lv».  thick 
and  coriaceous,  1  2  in.  long.  narrow-eUiptic,  oblung-lanceolate  or 
oblong-oblanceolale,  at  apex  short-acuminate  or  rounded-murron- 
ate,  mostly  narrowed  or  cuneate  at  banc,  tomentose  when  young 
but  becoming  nearly  or  completely  glabrous,  th<-  petiole  abort  or 
slender  and  moatly  glahroua.  the  margin  entire  or  on  large  lvs.  scr- 
rulate:  fr.  nearly  globular.  '410.  diam..  green  and  hard.  France  to 
Asia  Minor,  in  mountainoua  places.  B.H.  HM  (aa  P.  niru/irl. 
G.W.  14,  p.  2»o .— The  names  P.  MicJuiiirti.  Bote.,  P.  ptrnen,  Pen., 
and  P.  o6Jontn/i«i<>.  Spach,  probably  represent  hybrids  of  this  spe- 
cies with  P.  nivalU. 

4.  P.  auricula  ria,  Knoop  (/'.  irr.wf.irt>,  Mucnchh.  I*. 
Palltiria,  l.inn.  /*.  Roitwylrridna,  DC  Sorhopyru*  auncufdris, 
8chneid.  1.   Regarded  aa  a  hybrid  of  P.  communis  and  Surbut  Aria; 


var.  noiscny.irui.  ,-cnnrio- 
dly  spineless,  the  Iva.  larger 

aQKlJl '  •    the  £jOl)Of*a*  &OCs 

(about  1  in.  diam.). 


was  discovered  about  1050  at  Bollweilcr,  in  Alsace:  it  bears  very 
sparingly,  and  apparently  does  not  come  true  to  seed ;  to  50  ft-, 
with  buds  and  branchleta  tomentose:  lva.  3—4  in.  long,  elliptic, 
unequal  and  rounded  at  base,  short-acuminate,  irregularly  and 
coarsely  sharp-serrate  or  double-serrate,  lower  surf  see  pubescent: 
fla.  5  or  more  in  tomentose  clusters,  on  slender  pedicels;  calyx-tube 
and  lobes  tomentoae:  styles  2-5:  fr.  1  in.  diam.,  pyriform,  red- 
dish yellow,  sweet.  Now  and  then  planted  in  botanic  gardens  and 
elsewhere.  B.R.  1437.  UB.C.  11 : 1000. — P.  mali/Mia.  Hort.  (and 
Spach?)  is  probably  a  hybrid  of  similar  or  related 

5.  P.slasagnfolia,  Pall.  (P.  aird/ia 
var.  rl*€HirijMia,  Schneid.).  Small 
•piny  tree,  the  young  shoots  tomen- 
tose: Iva.  lanceolate  to  oblong  or 
obovate-laneeolatc.  entire,  usually 
ailky-tomentose,  the  base  mostly 
tapering  and  the  apex  obtusc- 
murronate  or  ahort-acuminate:  fla. 
small ,  on  densely  tomentose  pedi- 
cels: fr.  globose- turbinate,  glabrous, 
the  calyx  persistent.  Caucasus,  8. 
Russia.  The  specific  name  was  first 
written,  by  Pallas,  cbracrifolia  (not 
ebeagnifolial,  because  he  considered 
rlaagTUS  to  be  the  proper  spelling 
of  the  name  of  the  oleaster  genus,  it 
having  been  spelled  that  way  by 
Dioscoridra.  \or.  Kotschylns, 
Boisa.  (/'.  KalfAyAna.  Boias.  P. 
atxtfis  var.  KatmehyAna.  Schneid.), 
is  usually 

larger  (about 

'■  P.  hetsrophy'lla,  Regrl  A 
Schmalh.  Small  thorny  glahroua 
tree,  with  very  variable  foliage, 
some  plants  having  lvs.  that  are 
entire  at  tbe  margin,  others  are  slit 
and  almost  of  thread-like  form,  but 
the  greater  number  with  forms 
intermediate  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes, usually  ovate  in  outline,  but 
mostly  pinnatifid  and  the  segtns. 
again  toothed:  fr.  nearly  globose 
with  the  ends  somewhat  flattened,  about  1  in.  1 
G.C.  111.  7: 115. 

7.  P.  Korshlnskyi,  I.itw.  Tree,  to  20  ft.  or  more,  or  a  shrub, 
with  branehlet*  and  buds  grsy-tomentosc:  lvs.  coriaceous,  about  3 
in.  long,  lanceolate  or  ovate-oblong,  somewhat  tomentose  above 
and  beneath,  the  margins  with  coarse  erenate  or  double—crenate 
incurved  gland-tipped  serraturea,  the  petiole  long  and  tomentose: 
fr.  nearly  globose,  stout-peduncled,  nearly  1  in.  diam.,  with  per- 
sistent calyx.  Bokhara,  Turkestan. 

N.  P.  salic  if  Mia ,  Pall.  Small  tree,  often  spiny,  becoming  30  ft,  tall, 
with  gray-tomentoae  branchlets:  lvs.  willow-like,  2-3  in.  long, 
(whence  the  name),  linear-lanceolate  or  lanceolate,  mostly  tapering 
toward  both  ends,  entire  or  vrry  nearly  so,  hoary  beneath:  fla. 
white,  in  corymbs,  short -pcdirellcd:  fr.  round-pyriform,  short 
stemmed,  yellow  or  greenish,  about  '*in.  diam..  the  calyx  persist  cut. 
Caucasus,  Armenia.  G.C.  It  14:145.  O.34:»05. — A  showy  spring- 
flowering  small  tree,  hardy  in  the  northern  states,  and  worthy  of 
being  better  known.  War.  pendula,  1 1  tt  .  has  drooping  branches. 
G.  22:049.  /'.  i-aa/iccm.  Sparh,  u  perhaps  a  form  or  hybrid  of 
/',  tnlieifatia:  lvs.  lanceolate  or  narrow -elliptic,  about  2M  in.  lore., 
at  apex  acute  or  mucronatc,  nunutcly  crenulate,  sometimes  twisted, 
tomentose. 

aa.  The  oriental  or  Chino-J  apanese  p<ars,  grown  in 
this  country  to  some  extent  for  ornament  and  fr., 
and  producing  hybrids  with  P.  communis:  lt>s. 
mostly  markedly  acuminate  and  very  sharp-ser- 
rate or  setose-serrate:  calyx  usually  falling  from 
the  apex  of  tiu  fr.  in  the  cult,  forms  (not  so  in  P. 
ussuriensis  and  P.  ovoidea). 
(See  Kehder,  Synopsis  of  the 
Chinese  Species  of  Pyrus,  Proc. 
Amer.  Acad.  Arts  and  Sci. 
60:225-40;  also  Plants;  Wil- 
soniame,  2:263-6.) 
9.  serdtina,    Rehd.    Fig.  3276. 
Tree,  20-50  ft.,  the  branchlets  gla- 
brous or  becoming  so:  lvs.  ovate- 
oblong  or  seldom  ovate,  3-5  in.  long, 
rounded  at  base  and  rarely  subeor- 
date  or  cuneate,  long-acuminate, 
strongly  and  sharply  setose-serrate, 
with  partially  appressed  serraturcs, 
when  young  villous  or  beneath  col>- 
webbv  but  becoming  glabrous:  infl. 
umlM'llatt'-racemosc,   G-9-fld.,  gla- 
brous or  somewhat  tomentose,  the 
pedicels  slender:  fla.  white;  sepals  or 
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Pyrus  Bretschneideri. 


calyx-lobes  triangular-ovate  and  long-acuminate,  }4  to 
about  1  -in  long,  glanduloae-dcnticulatc ;  petals  oval, 
short-clawed,  nearly  J-tm.  long;  stamens  about  20; 
stylet)  4  or  5,  glabrous:  fr.  subglobosc,  brown,  Blender- 
stalked,  the  calyx  deciduous.  Cent,  and  \V.  China. 
B.M.  8226  represents  a  form  named  by  Render  var. 
Stapfilna,  differing  in  pyriform  fr.,  less  appresscd  ser- 

raturcs  on  the  lvs.,  and 
petals  attenuate  -  clawed. 
P.  serotina  or  its  forms  is 
recommended  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  as  a  more  or 
less  blight-rtwistant  stock 
for  the  European  types. 

Var.  culU,  Rehd.  (P. 
sinensis,  Hurt .,  not  Lindl. 
nor  Poir.  P.  sinensis  var. 
nil  la,  M  a  k  i  n  o) .  S  ant> 
Peak.  Fig.  2808,  p.  2507, 
the  details  of  If. -margins 
not  showing.  Japanese 
and  Chinese  Pear  of 
pomologists.  Differs  from 
the  type  of  the  species  in 
its  large  pyriform  or 
apple-form  fr.,  larger  and 
broader  lvs.  (which  are 
often  6  in.  long  and  3-4 
in.  broad).  Japan. — A 
very  rapid-growing  tree, 
with  strong,  thick  shoots: 
lvs.  broadly  ovate  and 
long-pointed,  very  dark  green,  the  margins  thickly 
furnished  with  very  sharp,  sometimes  almost  bristle- 
like teeth:  fls.  large,  appearing  rather  in  advance  of 
the  foliage:  fr.  hard  and  usually  roughish,  commonly 
with  a  depression  or  "cavity"  altout  the  st.,  the  flesh 
tough  and  gritty  and  poor  in  flavor,  the  calyx  usually 
falling  before  maturity.  R.H.  1879:170;  1880:110  (as 
P.  Sieboldii).— Known  in  this  country  in  a  number  of 
varieties,  as  Chinese  Sand,  Japanese  Sand,  Hawaii, 
Madame  von  Sietiold  (which  penological  variety  Rehder 
writes,  "may  be  considered  as  representing  the  type"  of 
var.  culta),  Mikado,  Diamyo,  Gold  Dust.  The  frs.  are 
often  remarkably  apple-like,  especially  in  the  russet  vari- 
eties, but  they  are  distinguished  by  the  long  st.  and  pear- 
like  flesh.  The  Japaiu*e  pear  is  little  prized  for  its  fr. 
although  the  pears  arc  useful  for  preserving  and  some  of 
the  varieties  are  showy  and  the  frs.  are  good  keepers; 
it  is  used  for  stocks  upon  which  to  work  the  common 
pear,  and  it  has  given  good  results  in  hybridizing.  It  is 
an  excellent  ornamental  tree,  being  a  clean  grower  of 
great  vigor.  Kieffer,  Le  Conte,  and  others  are  hybrids 
of  P.  communis  and  P.  serotina  var.  culta  (Figs.  2809- 
2810).  This  type  has  a  stronger  growth  than  the 
common  pears,  the  lvs.  are  usually  broader  and  darker 
en,  with  closely  and  mostly  obtusely  serrate  edges, 
fr.  is  more  or  less  pyriform  and  of  better  flavor 
than  that  of  the  oriental  parent,  and  the  calyx  is 
either  persistent  or  deciduous.  Seedlings  of  Kieffer 
often  produce  the  sharply  toothed  lvs.  of  P.  serotina 
var.  culta. 

Other  oriental  pear*  are  likely  to  appear  in  cult.,  and  it  u  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  them  briefly. 

A.  Calyt  pertiateni-  fr.  yrlivv. 

B.  Lra.  artoarty  and  afmrply  aerrate. 

c.  Fr.  gioboaa  or  aubgtaboar,  abort -atalkni:  tea.  orbic  alar-ovate  or 
otatr.  thrar  and  infl.  glabroua  from  Iht  firat. 

10.  P.  ussuricmis,  Maxim.  Kin..  3277.  Iriflcra  from  it*  allies, 
according  to  HchdrT.  chiefly  in  the  short  stalk  of  the  (r.  which  is 
globose  and  has  a  persistent  calyx,  iu  the  broad  often  nearly 
orbicular  strongly  setose-serrate  lvs..  and  in  the  lighter  yellowish 

i  rather  dense  ami  herni- 


GC.  Fr.  otovi,  UxnQ-aialkati:  lis.  obtanQ-ovat*  or  amir,  theae  ami  the 
in/I.  at  firat  more  or  U*m  fiorroae-tomtntoam. 

11.  P.  o  TO  idea.  Iteh  I.  Fig.  327H.  Differn  from  P.  umrimna 
chiefly  in  the  narrower  Ivt,  darker-colored  branches,  and  longer- 
stalked  longer-shaped  fr.  which  ban  spreading  persistent  sepals:  in 
longitudinal  section  the  yellow  juicy  fr.  is  described  as  exactly 
ovate,  broad  and  rounder)  at  the  base,  tapering  from  the  middle 
toward  a  truncate  apex,  thus  constituting  u  pear  of  unusual  and 
distinct  shape.  China. — Blooms  a  week  ahead  of  other  species  of 
the  foliage  turns  bright  scarlet  in  autumn.  Hardy  N. 
i  as  P.  Hxmont. 

nut  attoac-aeuminott. 


etimcs  grown 

DB.  Lf.  <Unt,(uMtr  or  aerratc  but  lb, 

fr.  orai  in  outtint,  Umo-peilunrtoi. 

12.  P.Lfodleri.  Itrhd.  (P.  sinensis,  Lindl.,  not  Poir.).  Fig  3279. 
Known  only  from  Lin-  descriptions  and  figure,  and  perhaps  a 
cult,  form  uf  some  other  specie*:  the  lvs.  have  short  and  rather 
small  appresaed  teeth  that  are  uut  at  all  acuminate,  or  those  on  the 
short  growths  nearly  crenate-«errate:  in  shape  ovate  and  abruptly 
acuminate,  rounded  at  the  base  and  those  on  the  short  brnnchlcts 
mostly  Mjbcordatc.  ILK.  124^ (as  /*.  sinensis).  Lindlcvs 

t  now  bear  the  name  /'.  arrotina  var. 


*A.  Calys  fulling:  fr.  \ 

a.  Lai.  arlotly  atrrate'  fr  yeUov. 
13.  P.  Bretschnoideri,  Rehd.  Fig.  3280.  Medium-sued  tree, 
closely  allied  to  P.  tnmtlea  but  distinguished  by  the  deciduous  calyx 
and  the  ovale  or  elliptie-ovate-acuminate  lvs.  which  have  a  broadly 
cuneate  or  very  rarely  a  rounded  base;  If. -margins  sharp-serrate,  at 
first  setose-acuminate  but  ecrraturca  becoming  only  acuminate  and 
somewhat  appreascd:  fr.  subglobosc  or  glolmsc-ovnid,  about  1  in. 
long  and  nearly  or  quite  ns  thick,  the  base  contracted  into  a  stalk 
1-1  H  in.  long,  luuigtng,  yellow  and  marked  with  pale  dots.  " 
— - Supposed  to  li-  the  specie*  that  yield,  some  of  edible  p 
Peking.  Hardy  X, 

BB.  Li*,  aharplij  arrratc  or  lirninir-arrrate  but  the  i 
fr.  brovn. 
c.  Stylet  i-3  ha.  mottly  co-irarly  i, 

browily  euntatr  fr.  rery  tmall. 

14  P.  bctuliefolis,  Bungc.  Fig.  3281.  Tree,  to  20  ft.,  without 
thorns,  the  buds  and  brnnchlets  grny-tomentose,  the  head  rather 
narrow,  the  foliage  pale  and  the  fls.  rather  small:  lvs.  ovate-acumi- 
nate or  rhotnbic-ovate-acuminate,  cuneate  at  base,  long-stalked, 
sharp-serrate,  becoming  shining  green  above,  pale  tornentose  or 
glabrous  beneath:  fls.  white,  4jin.  across,  the  styles  and  cells  of 
ovary  2:  fr.  nearly  globular,  bixc  of  a  pea,  brown  and  dotted,  the 
calyx  falling.  China.  Hardy  in  New  England  and  Canada.  K.  II. 
1879,  pp.  318,  319.  G.F.  7:225  (reduced  in  Fig.  3281).  A.F.  13: 
I39»l.  Ong  B:309.  —  A  worthy  plant  fur  ornament  bearing  a  profu- 
sion of  fls.  in  advance  of  the  lvs.  or  at  the  time  of  the  expanding  of 
the  lvs.  It  has  been  used  as  a  stock  for  some  uf  the  pomological 
It  is  subject  to 


brown  color  of  the 


;  fl.-clustcrs  t 


spherical,  owing  to  the  short  stalks:  petals  obovatc and  rather  grad- 
ually narrowed  toward  base;  styles  distinctly  piliw  near  the  base. 
Manchuria,  Amoorland,  N.  China.  1CH.  1K72,  p.  2S  (as  P. 
Carr.). — Sometimes  spiny:  branches  often  yellow-gray. 
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aetoae-aerrate  Chino-Japuiiiw  type:  Iva.  ovate,  molly  rounded  at 
bate,  small,  crenate,  glabrous:  6a.  small,  with  only  2  or  3  style*,  in  a 
glabrous  inH  ;  stamens  about  30:  fr,  site  of  a  pna.  globular  but  con- 
tracted abruptly  into  a  long  slender  stalk,  calyx  deoduoua, 

S  or     •omttimt*  S;  /r«.  molly  rounded  at  bate:  /r. 
mostly  Intatr. 

terrate.  with  acute  or  nomewhat  a;»pret»ed 
Mrraturrt. 
Small  tree,  moat  rloarly  related  to 
by  the  not-aetulow  arrraturn,  shorter 
Iva.,  smaller  6a.  with  style*  ln« 
than  5,  triangular-ovate  rather 
than  long-acuminate  sepals  or 
calyxdobcs,  nrul  subglobose  or 
irlobfMw  -  obovoid  brown  fr. 
which  is  lens  than  1  in.  long. 
China. — /'.  hupthrnm.  Pain- 
pan.,  from  Cent.  China,  is  prob- 
ably this  species  or  very  rlowly 
related:  deaeribed  as  a  tree  with 
straight  alcndcr  trunk:  Ivs.  more 
or  lea*  ovate,  rounded  or 
runeate  at  hose,  Inng-aeumi- 
nate,  sharp  -  tOOtbfd,  cream- 
colored  beneath.  tU.  in 


K  s  ,  about  5  or  6  in  each  cyme;  sepals  or  calyx-lobes  5, 
acuminate;  petals  5,  obtuse,  mostly  pink  on  the  out- 
side; stamens  atxnit  20,  with  yellow  anthers:  fr.  very 
various,  with  a  cavity  alxiut  the  Nt.,  a  homogeneous  flesh 
and  persistent  calyx. — Cult,  from  remote  antiquity,  and 
thought  to  be  native  to  Eu.  and  \V.  Temp.  Asia  to  the 
Himalayas.  It  has  run  wild  in  many  parts  of  Eu. 
Attempts  art?  made  to  recognize  two  or  more  species  in 
the  group  of  common  apples,  but  the  efforts  are  not 


17.  P.  Piahia,  Buch.-Ham. 
(P.  mi/W<)mi,  Wall.  )■  Tree, 
mostly  spiny,  when  young  with 
3-lobed  and  doubly  serrate  lvs. 
like  those  of  Cratjrgua,  the 
young  growths  woolly:  Iva. 
ovate  or  orate  -  lanceolate, 
acuminate,  erenulate  or  serru- 
late, becoming  glabrous  tin. 
1  in.  diani.,  mostly  in  woolly 
corymbose  short-pcduncled 
clusters;  calyi  •  lobes  acute, 
deciduous;  stamens  about  ,10. 
Himalayas  to  W.  China.  Y»r. 
kumsoni,  St  apt  /'  kumaAm, 
Derne.  P.  B'i/Wmn.Scliucid.l, 
in  cult,  at  Kew.  is  a  thurnleaa 
tree  attaining  50  ft.,  with  buds 
anrl  hranchlcts  glnhrous:  Ivs. 
narrow-orate,  2-3  in.  long,  glabrous,  sulicordate  at  base,  long- 
aruminate  at  apex:  calyx-lobes  broad  and  roundel  and  the  6s.  in 
glabrous  corymb*:  (r.  globose.  1  in.  diani.,  the  calyx  early  decidu- 
oua.  Kashmir  to  Kumaon  in  W.  Himalaya  and  to  Yunnan.  B.M. 


DD.  I.f.-mnroim  tlrntatc-tcrratt,  the  terraturtt  ertet-tpreading. 
18.  P.  phasocirpa,  Rehd.  Fig.  32S2.  Medium-ai«cd  tree:  Ira. 
elliptic-ovate  or  ohlong-ovate,  attenuated  into  long  point,  the  base 
mostly  broadly  cunenti-,  the  serratures  at  first  more  or  Iraw  incurved 
but  becoming  open  or  spreading:  (r.  pyriform,  about  1  in.  long, 
slender-stalked,  brown  or  russet.  China.  Var.  globoaa,  Rehd., 
has  globular  fr.  and  Iva.  usually  ovate  and  round-based  The  6s  of 
P.  ptirorttrpn  are  unusually  large,  Ivs.  deep  green  and  very'  lustrous, 
a  handsome  small  tree 


Pyru*  Malua  rar.  apetala  The 
bloomless  apple. 


very  successful  in  practice.  Some  authorities  consider 
that  there  are  two  original  species  and  that  the  com- 
mon pomologicul  apple  represents  a  welding  of  them 
through  hybridization. 

Var.  sylvestris,  Linn.  (A/d/u*  itylvtMri*,  Mill.  If. 
acirtta,  Merat.  Vyru*  acerba,  DC.).  Mostly  a  wild  or 
run-wild  nearly  or  quite  glabrous  form,  to  which  not 
many  of  the  cult.  |x>mo!ogical  varieties  can  Ixs  referred: 
young  branchlets  glabrous  or  nxid  htrorning  so:  lvs. 
glabrous  above,  shining  and  only  scattered-pubescent 
beneath,  the  petiole  and  pedicels  only  slightly  pubes- 
cent: calyx-tufx>  and  outside  of  calyx-lobes  glabrous  but 
the  latter  pulx-scenl  inside.  W.  and  Cent.  Eu. 

Var.  pfimila,  Henry  (Mitlu*  pitmiia,  Mill.  Ppru* 
piimila,  Koch).  The  pulx-scent  type,  the  source  of 
nearly  all  the  pomological  apples,  and  kept  specifically 
separate  by  some  writers:  small  or  large  tree,  or  bush- 
like:  young  branches  prominently  tomentosc,  as  well  as 


II.  Malum.  The  Apples, 

a.  The  pomoloairal  appie-itprric* 
grown  for  their  rdibU  ft 
(with  ornamental  form*). 
B.  Calyx  prrxxxtrnt  on  tin  n/«  fr. 
10.  Malus,  I. inn.  f.l/d/tut  non- 
muni*,  DC.  Main*  .\folu*,  Brit.). 
Appi.k.     Kig.   tfUKt;    also  under 
Apple,  Vol.  I.    A  round-headed 
tree  or  a  large  bush,  with  foliage 

clustered  on  short  shoots  or  spurs  and  also  Ixirne  on  the 
slender  axial  growths:  Ivs.  oval,  ovale  or  orbicular- 
ovate,  mostly  pointed  at  apex  and  rounded  at  base, 
soft  in  texture,  dull,  the  margins  irregularly  serrate,  on 
stout  petioles:  fls.  large  and  showy,  white  or  light  rose, 
in  close  clusters  on  short  |x?dicels,  appearing  with  the 


328J.  Pyrin  Malua, 


iceis,  calyx-tube,  mid  both  .surfaces  of  the 
calyx-lobes:  lvs.  ovate  or  oval,  dull  and  more  or 
less  tomcntose  l^nei 
in  S.  K.  Eu.  and  in  . 
where.    A  very  dwarf  form  is  the  Paradise  apple  (/'. 
Mains  var.  poraiiixiacn.  I.inn.l,  used  as  a 
which  to  dwarf  the  pomological  varieties. 

Var.  astracanica,  Ijimd.  (MAlu*  attraeanica.  Hum. 
/'t/rujt  aMracamca,  DC.).  Distinguished  by  large 
coarsely  serrate  or  doubly  serrate  Ivs.  which  are  tomen- 


•ath.  ThotiKht  to  1m»  native  only 
it  Asia,  although  run  wild  else- 
apple  (/'. 
stock  on 
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tosc  beneath,  and  by  the  Ion*  pedicels.  Probably 
Asian. 

Var.  Niedzwetzkyina,  Aseh.  &  Graebn.  {Pvrxut 
Nirdtvtikyana,  Hemsl.).  Mature  Ivh.  tinged  red  on 
midrib  and  nerves,  the  fls.  deep  pink,  the  flesh  of  the 
fr.  purplish:  wood  and  bark  also  red  or  reddish.  S.  W. 
Siberia  and  Caucasus.  B.M.  7975.  R.H.  1906:232. 
F.S.R.  2:344. — A  very  ornamental  tree. 

Var.  apetala,  Aseh.  &  Gracbn.  (Pyrm  apitala, 
Muenchh.  P.  dio\ca,  Moench).  Bloom  less  Apple. 
Figs.  3284,  3285.  Fls.  with  no  colored  petals,  these 
organs  l>eing  represented  by  very  small  green  bract-like 
or  sepal-like  bodies,  the  sepals  appearing,  therefore,  to 
lie  in  2  rows;  stamens  alwsent;  styles  10-15;  ovary 
6- or  7-celled,  perhaps  more:  fr.  (apjMUvntly  produced 
by  pollination  with  other  apples)  much  as  in  common 
apples  except  for  a  deep  not  closed  cavity  at  the  apex, 
there  being  one  "core  above  the  other  due  probably 
to  the  crowding  of  the  many  cells  as  the  pistil  grows; 
as  the  apple  grows,  some  or  all  the  cores  split  oj>eri,  and 
cause  the  hole  in  the  top  of  the  fr.;  in  Fig.  3285,  b  and  c 
represent  the  persistent  points  of  ruptured  core-walls, 
and  n  marks  a  thickened  petal  or  bract  that  stood  in  the 
fl.  This  monstrosity  has  been  long  known,  and  now 
and  then  recurs. 

There  are  horticultural  forms  of  P.  Malm  distin- 
guished as  :  Var.  a  urea,  Hort.,  with  yellow-variegated 
lvs.;  var.  plena,  Hort.,  with  more  or  less  double  fls.; 
var.  pendula,  Hort.,  of  weeping  or  drooping  habit. 


bb.  Calyx  falling  from  the  fr. 
21.  baccata,  Linn.  (Malm  baccata,  Borkh.  Malm 
micrordrpa  var.  bacetita,  Carr.  M  baccata  var.  ribirica, 
I.).  Siberian  Cram.   Fig.  3288.  Small  round- 


3285.  Pyrin  Malui  var.  apetala.— The  bloomleai  apple, 
in  longitudinal  acction. 

20.  SoulArdii,  Bailey  (Malm  Souldrdii,  Brit.). 
Sollard  Crab.  Figs.  3286,  3287.  Apparently  natural 
hybrids  of  /'.  Malm  and  P.  Mauri* :  a  small  tree,  with 
much  the  look  of  an  Apple  tree,  and  woolly:  lvs.  large, 
round-ovate  to  elliptic-ovate  or  oblong-ovate,  either 
rounded  or  tapering  at  the  l>a«e,  often  very  blunt  or 
even  rounded  at  the  top,  mostly  bluntly  and  coarsely 
serrate  or  dentate  when  young,  irregularly  crcnate- 
dentate  at  maturity,  with  a  tendency  to  become  lobed. 
on  short  pubescent  petioles,  thick  and  often  rugose  ana 
woolly  In-neat h:  lis.  blush,  in  close  woolly  clusters  like 
those  of  the  apple:  fr.  often  2  in.  or  even  more  in  diam., 
flatfish  lengthwise,  yellow  and  often  with  a  tinted  cheek, 
the  basin  shallow,  flesh  fairly  edible.  Wild  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Vallev  from  Minn,  to  Texas,  but  always  local 
and  in  different  forms  of  fr. — Named  for  James  G. 
Soulard,  Galena,  111.,  who  intro.  the  first  variety  to 
cult .  In  some  forms  the  lvs.  Ix^eome  nearly  smooth  late 
in  the  season  and  there  is  little  tendency  toward  an 
irregular  notching  or  lobing  of  the  margins.  The  tree  is 
hardy  and  the  fr.  keeps  well  and  is  useful  for  culinary 
purposes.  A  few  named  varieties  are  grown  in  the  upjKT 
Mississippi  Valley,  where  trees  of  great  hardiness  are 
demanded.  For  accounts  of  the  pomological  offshoots 
of  our  native  apples,  see  Bailev,  "Kvolution  of  Our 
Native  Fruits,"  and  Craig  &  Hume,  "Native  Crab 
Apples  and  Their  Cultivated  Varieties,"  Iowa  Acad. 
Sci.,  1S99. 

IS2 


headed  tree,  with  a  compact  crown,  smooth  in  all  its 
parts  at  maturity;  growth  hard  and  wiry:  lvs.  ovate  to 


ovate-lanceolate  or  ovate-acuminate,  thin  and  glabrous, 
on  slender  petioles,  finely  and  nearly  evenly  serrate, 
bright  green:  fls.  appearing  with  the  lvs.  on  long  and 
very  slender  (2-3  in.)  greenish  pedicels,  white,  hand- 
some ;  style  mostly  longer  than  the  stamens,  lightly  hairy 
or  glabrous:  fr.  from  the  si*?  of  a  pea  to  ^in.  diam.,  on 
long,  hard  sts.,  yellow  or  red  and  firm  and  often  trans- 
lucent in  texture,  never  becomi.ig  mellow,  the  calyx 
falling  awav  before  maturity.  Sitx-ria  to  Manchuria  and 
N.China.  B.M.  6112.  M.D.G.  1899:454.  Gt.  11:202. 
—Difficult  to  distinguish  from  P.  pulcherrima:  larger, 
becoming  a  distinct  tree,  sometimes  as  large  as  a  large 
apple  tree:  lvs.  with  blunter  teeth,  and  usually  much 
longer,  very  slender,  hard,  glabrous  petioles:  fls.  lighter 
colored,  usually  white;  vernation  convolute  (lvs.  rolled 
in  the  bud).  It  runs  into  many  forms,  particularly  in 
fr.  Var.  mandshohca,  Maxim.  (Mdlm  baccata  var. 
mandxhurica,  Schneid.).  Low  densely  branched  tree 
when  growing  in  the  open  but  tall  and  wide-spreading 
in  forests:  lvs.  broader,  elliptic  or  round-elliptic,  mostly 
entire,  the  petiole,  rib,  and  nerves,  as  well  as  infl..  more 
or  less  hairy:  style  scarcely  as  long  as  the  stamens:  fr. 
elliptic,  alniut  fain.  diam.  Amur  region,  Korea,  Cent. 
China,  Japan.  Var.  himalaica,  Maxim.  (Malm  baccata 
var.  himaUtica,  Schneid.).  Lvs.  very  broad-oval, 
coarsely  serrate,  more  or  less  hairy  underneath,  particu- 
larly on  midrib.  W.  Himalaya.  A  handsome  form  from 
Korea  with  pure  white  large  fls.,  large  dark  green  lvs. 

and  large  dark  red  fr.,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  Hehder  as  forma 
Jackii:  from  var.  mandxhurica 
it  differs  in  being  glabrous. — 
The  Siberian  crabs  of  pomolo- 
gists  belong  to  P.  baccata,  but 
to  which  of  the  several  botani- 
cal forms  (if  to  any  of  them) 
is  not  clearly  determined;  the 
species  is  also  used  in  cold 
countries  as  a  stock  on  which 
to  graft  the  common  apple. 
It  is  a  species  of  great  hardi- 
ness, withstanding  the  climate 
in  the  Canadian  N.  \V.  pro- 
vinces. It  Is  much  subject  to 
blight  (|M'ar-blight)  and  for  this 
reason  its  usefulness  is  much 
limited.  Hybrids  with  /'. 
Malm  promise  a  valuable  type 
of  apple  for  cold  regions.  See 
IX W         Fig.  64S,  Vol.  I,  and  pp.  509 
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and  570.  The  large-fruited  |x>mological  crab-apples  of 
the  Hyslop  and  Transcendent  type  are  supposed  to  be 
hybrids  between  /'.  and  P.  Malut,  and  to  these 

forms  the  name  /'.  prunifolia  has  been  applied  but 
prolmbly  erroneously.  The  /*.  cerasifira,  Spach,  in  of 
the  P.  baccata  group,  and  in  probably  a  hybrid:  it 


makes  a  large  tree  with  spreading  bend,  and  l>ears  very 
large  pure  white  fls.:  the  fr.  is  variable  in  size,  shape, 
and  color,  and  either  retains  or  drops  the  calyx. 

aa.  The    oriental    "flowering    applet"    (East  Asian, 
Chino-Japanese)  grown  in  many  forms  for  the 
ornamented  fl*.  and  fr*.   (Of.   uchder,  Planta* 
Wilsoniana?,  2:279-95).   (Most  of  these  oriental 
flowering  crabs  are  in  cult,  only  in  botanical 
collections  but  they  are  likely  to  be  planted  clsi»- 
where,  and  it  is  necessary  to  the  determination 
of  most  of  them  that  all  the  others  Is-  contrasted.) 
n.  I.vk.  convolute  (rolled  up  in  the  bud),  always  undivided. 
C.  Calyi  deciduous  from  the  fr.  (hi  this  group  btlnng  I', 
baccata,  P.  II  all  tana,  and  I',  thcifern;  in  the  first 
(see  So.  2,')  the  calyx-lotus  are  longer  than  the 
fu'w,  narrow-lanceolate,  anil  the  fix.  white  with 
mostly  A  styles,  in  these  characters  betng  distin- 
guisfud  from  one  or  both  of  the  others.  ) 
22.  HalliAna,    Voss    (Malus    Haltutna.  Koehrie). 
Fig.  32S9.  BnAh  or  small  tree.  6-15  ft  tall,  with  a  loose 
open  crown:  lvs.  long-ovate,  glabrous,  leathery,  erenatc- 
serrulate,  the  |>etiolc*  short:  fls.  rose-colored,  more  or 
less  polygamous,  hanging  on  slender  reddish  pedicels, 
the  calyx-lot  »es  often  more  or  less  obtuse,  the  styles 
usually  1 :  fr.  size  of  a  pea  or  somewhat  larger  ( '4  1  jin. 
diam.i,  abruptly  contracted  into  a  thickcne<l  pedicel, 
brownish  nil,  ripening  late  in  autumn  ami  containing 
very  large  seeds.    \V.  China;  cult,  in  Japan.  M.D.G. 
1899:457.    One  <>f  the  handsomest  of  the  flowering 
apples.     V'ar.    PArkmanii,    Bailey    (P.  Pdrkmami, 
Hort.l,  ■  the  double-fld.  form:  named  for  Francis 
I'arkman,  the  historian,  in  whose  garden  near  Hoston 
it  was  first  grown  in  this  country.    Mains  Htirtwigit, 
Hort.,  Ls  a  hvbrid  of  German  origin,  Is-twceo  /'. 
HaBiana  and       I>accata. — P.  Hall  tuna  Ls  a  Iwautiful 
little  tree  which  was  recognized  among  horticulturists 
before  it  was  descrilssl  by  lxitanists.  The  lirxl  nam- 
ing of  it  in  Pyrus  in  such  a  way  as  to  gain  nomcticla- 
tonal  standing  with  botanists  seems  to  have  lieen  by 
Voss  in   Vilmorin's  Blumcngiirtncrci,  3d  ed,,  lsytj. 
Rchdcr  distinguish^  the  species  as  follows  (hi  Sargent, 
"Trees  anil  Shrubs,"  1  :."{">.  from  which  al-o  Fig. 
is  reduced):  It  is  alius)  to     Imccata,  an<l  I'.  f>>drhrrrima; 
from  the  first  it  is  distinguished  by  the  leathery  lvs  , 
the  color  of  the  lis  ,  the  much  shorter  sepals,  the  purple 
calyx  and  pedicels,  and  the  I-  or  5-ecIIed  very  late- 
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ripening  fr. ;  from  /'.  pulcherrima  it  is  distinguished  by 
the  convolute  vernation  of  the  glabrous  lvs.,  the  color 
of  the  larger  fls.,  the  shorter  sepals,  and  the  glabrous 
purple  pedicels  and  calyx.  In  foliage  and  fls.  it  much 
resembles  /'.  spectabilis,  which,  however,  differs  by  its 
pubescence  and  the  much  larger  fr.  crowned  by  the 
persistent  calyx.  From  other  species  it  differs  in  its 
polygamous  lis.  There  is  at  least  1  staminatc  fl.  in  each 
umbel,  and  this  is  always  terminal;  sometimes  there  are 

2  or  3,  but  the  number  of  staminatc  fls.  rarely  exceeds 
that  of  the  perfect  ones.  In  the  staminate  fls.  there  is 
no  trace  of  reduced  pistils.  The  species  was  intro.  to 
American  gjirdens  about  1863  by  U.  K.  Hall  (tuns  p. 
1578,  Vol.  III). 

23.  theffera,  Bailey  (Malu*  thdfera,  Rchd.).  A 
small  tree  with  stiff  spreading  branches,  hardy  at 
Boston,  resembling  a  cherry  tree  when  in  bloom,  the 
fls.  white  or  light  pink  (there  is  a  rose-colored  form) 
with  purple  calyx  and  the  unfolding  lvs.  purplish:  distin- 
guished from  P.  Halliana,  its  nearest  ally,  by  larger  and 
broader  ovate  or  ovate-oblong  or  elliptic-ovate  sharply 
glandular-serrate  thinner  lvs.,  longer  iietiolcs  anil  less 
slender  pedicels,  acute  or  acuminate  cafyx-lol>es,  mostly 

3  styles,  white  or  blush  fls.,  and  larger  frs.  China  to 
Assam. — The  fr.  Ls  globose,  light  greenish  yellow  with 
reddish  cheek,  ripening  in  Mass.  in  Oct.:  fls.  fragrant. 
Not  yet  grown  outside  botanical  collections,  but  a 
handsome  free-flowering  species.  Var.  rdsea,  Bailey, 
has  rose-colored  fls.  and  Ls  very  Ix-auuful. 

24.  sikkimensis,  Hook.  f.  Small  tree,  with  tomentose 
branehlets:  lvs.  ovate  to  ovate-oblong,  2-3  in.  long,  not 
lobed,  the  apex  long-acuminate,  abruptly  narrowed  at 
base,  tomentose  beneath,  with  fine  and  close  shari>- 
pointed  serratures,  the  [s-tiole  much  shorter  than  the 
blade:  fls.  1  in.  across,  5-JS  in  a  corymbose  cluster, 
ap|N'aring  with  the  lvs..  white  but  pinkish  outside,  the 
buds  rose-colored;  pedicels  very  slender,  1 1  ■>•-  in.  long; 
calyx-tube  ellipsoid,  the  lobes  lanceolate  and  recurved; 
I h 'tuls  orbicular,  claw  very  short,  tomentose;  stamens 
many;  styles  slender  and  glabrous,  connate  below:  fr. 
turbinate,  not  depressed  at  base.  '^in.  diam.,  dark  red 
Bpcckled  white,  the  calvx  wholly  wanting.  Himalaya. 
B.M.  7130. 
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cc.  Calyx  persistent  on  the  fr. 
D.  Style  glabrous  at  base:  jr.  punctate:  li  s.  sharply  and 
mostly  douldy  serrate. 
25.  Prtttii,  Hemsl.  (MAlus  Prdttii,  Schneid).  Young 
growths  whitish  hairy  but  becoming  glahrescent :  lvs. 
3-4  in.  long,  the  long  petiole  extra,  ovate-lanceolate  to 
ovate  or  elliptic,  acuminate-acute,  the  Iwse  usually 
rounded,  finely  somewhat  double-serrate  with  callous 
serrations:  fls.  medium  size,  in  many-fld.  terminal  sul>- 
seasile  clusters,  slender-pedicelled ;  calyx-lobes  acumi- 
nate, white-silky  inside ;  petals  J^in.  long,  short-clawed, 
rounded  at  apex,  conspicuously  veined;  styles  5,  gla- 
fr.  about  Hin.  fong,  ovoid,  punctate,  the  calyx 
China. 


sunken  but  with  a  raised  calyx  which  is  thickened  and 

fleshy  at  the  ! 


DD.  Style  villous  at  base:  fr.  smooth  and  not  punctate: 
Irs,  simply  serrate  or  crenate-serrate. 

E.  Lvs.  membranaceous  or  thin  in  texture,  dull  above: 
calyx-lobes  acuminate  and  longer  than  the  tube. 

26.  prunifdua,  Willd.  (Mains  prunifhlia,  Borkh. 
M.  hjibrida,  Label.)-  For  years  considered  to  l>e  a 
hybrid  of  I1,  baccata  and  P.  .\lalus  or  other  species,  but 
a  plant  which  he  considers  to  l>e  a  variety  of  it  (var. 
Rinki)  having  been  found  wild  in  China  leads  Kehder 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  good  natural  siiecics;  P. 
prunifolia  itself  is  yet  known  only  as  a  cult,  plant:  tree, 


3290.  Pyrin  prunifolia  vst.  Rinki 

(XM).  No.2<5. 


glabrous  or  the  pedicels  and  calyx  more  or  less  tomen- 
tose:  lvs.  much  like  those  of  /'.  Imeeatn,  but  slightly 
pulieaccnt  on  veins  l>elow  and  glabrous  at  maturity: 
sinidl  tree:  lvs.  2-3  in.  long,  ovate  to  obovate  or  nearly 
orbicular,  somewhat  acute  to  short-acuminate,  the 
margin  with  small  close  somewhat  unequal  serratures: 


fls.  6-10  in  a  sessile  cluster,  on  jiedicels  1-1 1  -i  in.  long, 
white,  1  }-2  in.  across;  calyx-tuhc  olx-onical,  the  loln-s  or 
sepals  lanceolate;  petals  orbicular  or  oblong;  styles  5, 
connate  below  the  middle:  fr.  about  1  in.  diam.,  globose 
to  ovoid,  with  eavitv  at  base,  green,  yellow,  or  red. 
Probably  Siberia.  B.M.  6158. 

Var.  Rinki,  Bailey  (MAI us  piimila  var.  Rinki, 
Koidz.  M.  prunifidia  var.  Rinki,  Kehd.  jW.  yczocusis, 
Koidz.  M.  MatsumursF,  Koidz.  M.  Rlngo,  t'arr. 
Pi/rus  Ringo,  Wenz.  P.  pricox,  Miq.).  Chinese  ArPLE. 
Figs.  321HJ.  3291.  Wide-spreading  small  tree,  to  15 
or  IS  ft.  high,  more  pubescent  than  the  type  (/'. 
prunifolia)  and  representing  a  more  southern  range,  the 
petioles  shorter  and  the  fls.  pink  or  pinkish  rather  than 
white.  China.  B.M.  S2t>5.  This  tree  yields  an  edible 
apple,  sometimes  a*  much  as  1 1  ■>  in.  diam.,  of  a  greenish 
or  yellowish  color  anil  with  a  bitter-sweet  flavor;  it 
was  formerly  grown  in  Japan  for  its  fr.,  but  its  cult, 
ha."  Ijcen  discontinued  since  the  intro.  of  the  European 
apple,  yet  is  now  used  as  stocks  for  the  im|>orted  kinds. 
In  China  it  is  still  sparingly  cult.  In  botanical  charac- 
ters the  plant  is  much  like  /*.  Malus,  but  is  distinguished 
by  the  much  longer  fr.-stalk,  more  sharply  serrate  and 
usually  less  tomentosc  lvs.,  the  apex  of  the  fr.  not 


ee.  Lvs.  paper-like  in  texture,  shining  above:  calyx-lobe* 
shorter  than  the  tubt:  or  only  equaling  it. 
27.  spectabilis,  Ait.  (MAlus  sjxrtdbili*,  Borkh.  M. 
sinensis,  Dum.).  Chinese  Flowekinu  Apple.  Fig. 
3292.  Small  tree,  with 
darker  -  colored  fls, 
than  those  of  the 
apple  (the  opening 
fl.-buds  almost  coral- 
red),  and  blooming 
earlier,  making  an 
erect  vase-like  bead : 
lvs.  narrower,  oval  to 
oval-oblong,  slender- 
stalked,  nearly  gla- 
brous on  both  sur- 
faces or  becoming  so, 
usually  more  closely 
serrate  than  those  of 
the  apple:  pedicels 
and  calyx-tul>e  nearly 
or  quite  glabrous:  fr. 
roundish  or  round- 
oval,  without  a  cavity 
at  the  base,  reddish 
yellow,  sour.  Prob- 
ably China  and 
Japan,  although  un- 
known wild  and  very 
little  grown  in  those, 
countries  although 
well  known  in  cult 


in  Etl.J  the  plant  called  by  this 
name  in  Japan  is  probably  /'.  Halliana  or  /'.  microma- 
lus.  B.M.  207.  L.B.C.  is:  1720.  (Jn.  21,  p.  4(5.  (ing. 
3:273.    G.F.  1:272. — A  very  handsome  early- 
blooming  tree,  of  which  the  double-fld.  and 
semi-double  forms  are  most  prized.    P.  Malus 
itself  has  l>een  disseminated  under  the  name  of 
P.  *l»rtatiilis.  Hardy  in  the  northern  states.  Var. 
Rfversii,  Booth,  has  very  large  lialf-doubh  bright 
rose-red  fls. 

2S.  micromslus,  Bailey  (MAlus  micromAlus,  Makino- 
M.  specUihilis  var.  micr'omAlus,  Koidz.  Pyrtis  Kaida, 
Mouill.  MAlus  microcdrpa  var.  Ka'ulo,  Carr.  M.  sptc- 
tdhilis  var.  Ka)do,  Siebj.  Fig.  3293.  Apparently  a 
hybrid,  P.  spectalrilis  being  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
parents,  and  probably  P.  baccata  or  P.  jloribunda  the 
other.  From  P.  spectabilis  it  is  distinguished  by  the  nar- 
rower lvs.  which  are  gradually  narrowed  at  the  luise 
into  a  slender  petiole,  by  tomentosc  pedicels  and  calyx, 
and  the  subglolsise  fr.  which  has  a  depression  at  base 
and  apex,  the  calyx  sometimes  deciduous.  Cult,  in 
Japan,  and  said   to  have  been  intro.  from  China; 
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3203.  Pruit  of  Pyra. 

in  winter.  (XH> 


unknown  in  the  wild. — A  useful  and  showy  plant,  bear- 
ing profusely  of  bright  red  fls.,  with  red  calicos  and 
pedicels,  ana  holding  its  many  little  frs.  well  into  winter 
or  even  all  winter. 

bb.  Lvs.  conduplicate  (folded  together  lengthwise  face  to 
face  in  the  bud),  those  on  the  strong  shoot*  often  lobed. 
c.  Calyx  persistent. 

29.  Tschon6skii,  Maxim.  (Malus  Tschondskii. 
Sehncid.).  Fig.  3294.  Tree,  30-40  ft.  with  erect  and 

open  habit :  lvs.  ovate- 
acuminate,  coarsely 
serrate,  with  sharp 
teeth,  shining  and 
pilose  above  although 
tomentose  when  young, 
somewhat  tomentose 
beneath:  fls.  2-5 
together,  white  tinged 
rose,  on  whitish  hairy 
pedicels  about  }  jin. 
long;  calyx-tube  whit- 
ish hairy,  the  lobes  or 
sepals  ovate -acute, 
spreading  in  fl.;  petals 
about  1  jin.  long.:  fr. 
obovoid.  about  1  in. 
diam.;  calyx-loliea  per- 
sistent, erect  or  nearly 
so,  white-tomentose,  1 
in.  or  less  diam.,  yellow 
with  a  rosy  'cheek. 
Japan.  B.M.8179.  Q. 
J'"-  7:55  (reduced  in 
Fig.  3294). 

30.  yunnanensis,  Franch.  (P.  VeUchii,  Hort.  Malus 
yunnanenxi*,  Schneid.  EntHobus  yunnensis,  Schneid.). 
Distinguished  from  P.  Tschonoskii  by  its  smaller  fls.  in 
many-fld.  clusters,  much  smaller  frs.  which  are  red  and 
with  reflexed  calyx-lobes,  and  by  the  lvs.  which  arc  more 
distinctly  lobed  and  sharply  close^errate :  a  handsome 
tree  with  spreading  branches:  lvs.  simple,  broadly 
ovate,  with  closely  or  finely  toothed  lobes:  fr.  small. 
J'2in.  or  less  long,  produced  abundantly.  China.  CM. 
56:897. 

cc.  Calyx  deciduous. 

D.  Styles  glabrous  at  base:  fr.  ovoid:  lvs.  prominently 
UAxd. 

31.  transitdria,  Batal.  {Malus  transitbria.  .Schneid.). 
Young  twigs,  lvs.,  and  infl.  more  or  less  felty:  lvs.  more 
or  less  acute,  3-lobed,  alxnit  1  in.  diam.,  petiole  about 
?.»in.  long:  infl.  3-S-fld.:  peduncle,  receptacle,  and 
calyx  felty;  petals  broad-oolong,  somewhat  emarginatc, 
small-clawed,  5  times  as  long  as  the  calyx;  stamens  15; 
styles  5  (rarely  4),  more  or  less  grown  together,  naked: 
fr.  glnlxwe,  more  or  less  hairy,  about  '.jin.  diam.  China. 
Var.  toringoides,  Hailey  (P.  trarmtoria  var.  torin- 
go\dts.  Rend),  is  larger  and  more  vigorous,  the  lvs. 
partly  entire,  frs.  larger.  W.  China. 

do.  Styles  villous  at  base:  fr.  avoid:  Us.  prominently 
lobed. 

32.  kansuensis,  Batal.  (Mains  kansue'nsi*,  Schneid. 
Kriolobus  knnsutnsi*,  Schneid.).  A  distinct  species, 
marked  by  the  usually  broad-ovate  3-5-lohed  and 
sharp-serrate  glabrous  or  glabrescent  lvs.  which  are  3- 
nerved  at  base,  and  by  the  ovoid  red  fr.  from  which 
the  calyx  is  deciduous:  young  twigs  glabrous,  red- 
brown;  buds  of  the  same  elongate,  acute;  scales  only 
finely  cilia te :  lvs.  dark  green  above,  somewhat  glandu- 
lar on  the  nerves,  somewhat  paler  licneath,  glabrous  or 
slightly  hairy  on  the  nerves,  subrotund  in  outline, 
Upper  ball  palmately  3-lobcd,  lolx-s  triangular,  acute, 
margin  serrate,  the  side  lol>es  somewhat  shorter; 
jM-tiole  1'..  in.  or  less  long:  mil.  a  false  umM;  calyx 


acute,  equaling  the  corolla;  petals  round,  short-clawed, 
more  or  less  hairy  inside;  stamens  20;  stvles  3,  hairy  and 
grown  together  at  base:  fr.  purple,  3-ceIled,  atxiut  ,'jin. 
long.  China. 

ddd.  Style*  villous  al  base:  fr.  subglobose. 
e.  Fls.  white,  the  petals  nearly  orbicular  and  at  base  con- 
tracted into  a  daw. 
33.  Sirgentii,  Bean  (Malus  Sdrgentii,  Rehd.).  A 
low  bush,  much  branched,  the  branches  rigid  and  often 
8pine«cent:  lvs.  ovate  to  elliptic-oblong  or  ovate- 
ohlong.  about  2-3  in.  long,  sharply  and  unequally  ser- 
rate, siender-petioled,  those  on  the  vigorous  br 
mostly  ovate  and  3-lobed:  fls.  pure  white,  1  in. 


in  5-  or  6-fld.  clusters,  on  glabrous  pedicels  about  1  in 
il>e  and  IoIh-s 


long;  calyx-tube  and  IoIh-s  glabrous  outside  and  villous 
inside,  the  lol»es  ovate-lanceolate  and  acuminate;  petals 
about  twice  as  long  as  calyx-loltes,  oval,  short-clawed, 
glabrous;  stamens  15-20:  styles  usually  4  (rarely  3  or 
6),  connate  and  villous  below  the  middle:  fr.  subgl«>- 
Ixwe,  'L.in.  or  less  diam..  dark  red  with  a  slight  bloom. 
Japan.  S.T.S.  1:37.  G.C.  III.  57:291  (as  P.  Malus 
Sargentii);  58:309  (fr.).  CM.  58:278. 

EE.  Fls.  reddish  (varying  to  nearly  white),  the  petals 
cuneate  or  rounded  at  base,  obovate  or  oblong. 

34.  Sieboldii,  Hegel  (Malus  Sieboldii,  Rehd.  Pyrus 
Toringo,  Sieb.  M.  Toringo,  Sieb.  P.  Mtngo,  Sieb.  M. 
mierocArpa  var.  Torringo,  Carr.)  Fig.  3295.  Shrub: 
lvs.  ovate  or  oblong-ovate  in  outline,  pubescent,  becom- 
ing colored  in  autumn,  strongly  notched  or  lobed 
on  either  side  at  or  below  the  middle,  the  middle  lobe 
often  notched  again  near  the  top,  the  remaining  mar- 
gins sharply  dentate:  fls.  small,  blush,  on  slender  sts.; 
styles  3-4,  connate  at  base;  sepals  triangular-ovate  or 
lanceolate,  about  equaling  the  tube:  fr.  the  size  of  a 
pea,  shedding  its  calvx,  vellow  or  red.  Japan.  R.II. 
1870:451;  1881,  p.  296.  On.  34,  p.  206.  M.D.C  1899: 
456. — Grown  mostly  for  ornament,  but  lately  recom- 
mended as  a  hardy  stock  upon  which  to  dwarf  the 
apple.  In  Japan,  the  little  frs.  arc  gathered  after  frost 
and  preserved.  Upon  the  fr.-spurs,  the  lvs.  are  some- 
times only  toothea,  but  upon  barren  or  strong  shoots 
they  are  prominently  lolied  and  suggest  the  lvs.  of 
hawthorns.  Var.  arborescens,  Bailey  (Malus  Sie- 
boldii var.  arlxtresrens,  Kehd.),  which  is  widely  dis- 
tributed in  Japan,  differs  from  the  type  in  its  more  tree- 
like habit  (to  30  ft.),  less  pul>escent,  lvs.  somewhat 
larger  and  usually  less  deeply  divided  and  often  lobed 
onlv  on  the  ends  of  strong  shoots,  fls.  often  nearly 
white,  frs.  yellow  or  red.  Var.  calocirpa,  Bailey 
(M.  Sieboldii  var.  calnriirpa,  Rehd.).  has  large hand«ome 
bright  red  fr.  and  large  fls.:  lvs.  on  fruiting  branches 
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mostly  ovate-oblong  and  crenate-scrrulate,  those  on 
the  vigorous  shoots  mostly  3-lobcd  with  the  lateral 
lobes  short  and  broad:  distinguished  from  P.  Zvani  by 
the  3-4  rather  than  4-5  styles  and  by  the  lobed  Ivs. 

35.  Ziimi,  Mats.  (Mdlus  Zitmi,  Rehd.).  Low  and 
murh-branched  tree,  to  20  ft.,  with  rounded  head  and 
twiggy  growth,  sometimes  40  ft.  tall  and  with  more 
ascending  branches:  lvs.  long-petioled,  oblong  to  ovate- 
oblong  or  elliptic-oblong,  1  >j-3  in.  long,  acute  at  apex, 
rounded  or  narrowed  at  base,  entire  or  somewhat  crc- 
nate-serrate,  yellowish  green  above  and  light  green 
beneath,  soon  glabrous,  those  on  the  ends  of  vigorous 
branches  lanceolate  and  usually  coarsely  dentate:  fls. 
white  or  slightly  pinkish,  borne  in  profusion,  about  1  in. 
across,  on  loosely  villous  or  glabrous  pedicels  about  1 
in.  long;  calyx-lolies  lanceolate,  villous  inside  and  less 
so  outside;  petals  elliptic,  obtuse,  rounded  at  base  but 
short-clawed,  opening  pink  but  becoming  pure  white- 
stamens  about  25;  styles  4  or  5,  connate  for  one-third 
their  length,  densely  villous:  fr.  Ji-in-  °r  l«w  diam.,  glo- 
bose, red,  the  calyx  deciduous.    Mountains  of  Cent 


Japan.  S.T.S.  1 : 91.  —Differs  from  both  P.  Sargentti 
and  P.  Sieboldii  in  the  oblong  lvs.  which  are  not  at  all 


or  only  slightly  lobed,  and  slender  petioles;  from  P. 
Sargentii  also  in  longer  petals  rounded  at  base,  glabrous 
[vs.,  longer  petioles,  and  erect  branches;  from  P. 
Sieboldii  also  in  differences  in  foliage,  larger  0s.,  larger 
broader  petals  rounded  at  base. 

36.  pulcherrima,  Aschers.  &  Graebn.  (P.  flori- 
biinda,  Kirchn.,  not  Lindl.  /'.  Mdlus  floribiinda,  Hort . 
Mdlus  floribiinda,  Sicb.  M.  microcdrpa  var.  floribiinda. 
Carr.).  Flowering  Crab.  Unknown  in  the  wild  but 
long  in  cult.,  and  perhaps  a  hybrid  of  P.  baccata  and  P. 
Suboldii;  intro.  from  Japan,  where  it  seems  not  to  be 
recognized,  Rehder  finding  that  what  the  Japanese 
botanists  know  under  this  name  is  P.  Haliiana:  shrub 
or  sometimes  a  small  tree,  often  thorny:  young  growths 
glabrous  or  very  soon  becoming  so:  lvs.  ovate  and 
usually  acuminate,  the  petioles  rather  thick  and  red- 
dish and  usually  not  much  if  any  more  than  1  in.  long 
on  the  leading  young  shoots,  t  he  margins  very  sharply 
serrate  or  incised-serrate,  not  lobed,  usually*  thickish, 
shining  alwve  and  glabrous  (or  soon  l>ecoming  so) 
beneath:  fls.  rose  or  rose-red,  appearing  with  the  lvs., 
produced  in  great  abundance  and  very  showy-  styles 
nearly  always  4,  very  rarely  3  or  5,  connate  to  the  mid- 
dle: fir.  usually  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  on  long,  slender 
stalks,  red,  not  |tersisting  till  winter.  China.  R.H. 
1866:311;  1871:591;  1881,  p.  296.  K.S.  15:1585. 
G.F.  1:152;  2:523.  A.G.  13:437:  18:437.  F.E.  9:573. 
M.D.G.  1899:45-1.— The  name  of  this  species  is  some- 
what in  confusion.  It  has  been  known  as  P.floribunda, 
but  Lindley  earlier  gave  this  name  to  a  very  different 
plant,  of  the  section  or  genus  Aronia  (see  p.  396,  Vol. 
1),  and  the  present  species  must  take  a  new  name.  P. 
pulcherrima  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  early  spring-flow- 
ering bushes  or  small  trees,  and  is  now  common  in  gar- 
dens. The  semi-double  forms  often  improperly  receive 
the  names  Haliiana  and  Parkmanii.  It  makes  a  broad 
round-headed  great  bush,  with  handsome  rose-colored 
buds  and  whitish  expanded  fls.  P.  atrosangvunea. 
Spaeth,  is  a  handsome  floriferous  species  of  doubtful 
origin.  It  is  probably  /'.  Haliiana  x  P.  Suboldii 
(Koehne  supposes  it  to  be  P.  Haliiana  x  P.  fusca): 
resembles  in  general  P.  pulcherrima,  but  differs  in  its 
deep  carmine  fls.  not  fading  to  white,  rather  narrower 
petals,  shorter  ovate  and  somewhat  obtuse  calyx-lolies, 
more  shining  and  finally  glabrous  lvs.,  those  lvs.  at  the 
end  of  vigorous  shoots  sometimes  slightly  3-lobcd:  fr. 
dark  red.  Gt.  47:1448. 

Var.  Scheldeckeri,  Bailey  (PyrusSchcldcckcri.  Spaeth. 
Mdlus  Scheuleckeri,  Zabel),  originated  at  Scheideeker's 
nursery  at  Munich  from  seeds  of  P.  pulcherrima,  but 
shows  evidences  of  hybridity  with  some  closely  relate 
(probably  with  P.  pruni/olia)  or  else  indicating 


the  hybrid  origin  of  P.  pulcherrima  itself:  small  tree  of 
pyramidal  habit,  producing  abundantly  of  large  semi- 
double  tinged  pink  fls.:  young  branchlets  slightly 
pubescent :  lvs.  ovate,  acuminate,  about  3  in.  long,  scat- 
tered-pubescent beneath,  petiole  hairy,  margins  coarsely 
sharp-serrate  or  double-serrate:  fr.  globose,  Jiin.  diam., 
the  calyx  usually  persistent.  Gng.  6:308.  A.F.  13: 
1398.  Gn.  M.  10:20.  G.M.  44:274  ;  54:861;  55:820; 
57:256.  G.  26:203;  27:234.  Gn.  W.  21:  suppl.  July  23. 
Gt.  53: 1529  and  p.  418. 

Var.  Axnoldlana,  Bailey  (Mdlus  floribunda  var.  .4r- 
noldidna,  Rehd.).  Originated  at  the  Arnold  Arlx>re- 
tum,  Boston,  as  a  seedling  of  P.  pulcherrima:  fls.  more 
than  one-half  larger  than  in  the  type,  pale  rose:  fr. 
much  larger,  yellow:  of  bushy  habit. 


3MS.  PyruaSieboldii  (XH).  St*  No.  34. 

AAA.  The  American  native  wild  apples  or  crabs, 

times  planted  in  grounds  but  only  P.  iocnsts 
yielding  marked  horticultural  forms:  fls.  large, 
pink,  fragrant:  It's,  for  the  most  part  coarsely 
toothed  and  more  or  less  lobed  or  notched:  calyx 
persistent  (exception  in  P.  fusca).     Not  all  these 
species  are  in  cult,  outside  tatanical  collections, 
but  they  have  been  so  much  confused  that  it  is 
necessary  to  describe  all  of  them  in  order  clearly  to 
distinguish  them. 
b.  Calyx  deciduous  from  thefr.:  western. 
37.  fusca,  Raf .  (P.  rivularis,  Douglas.  Mdlus  rivxuaris, 
Roem.).  Shrub  or  small  tree,  sometimes  30-40  ft.  tall, 
the  young  growths  more  or  has  puliesccnt:  lvs.  ovate- 
lanceolate,  acute  or  acuminate,  very  sharply  and 
strongly  serrate,  often  3-lobed  or  notched  on  the  strong 
shoots,  puliescent  Iwneath:  fls.  white,  on  slender  pulies- 
cent  pedicels,  appearing  when  the  lvs.  are  nearly  or 
quite  full  grown,  nearly  or  fully  1  in.  across:  fr.  oblong, 
*iin.  or  less  long,  yellow  or  greenish,  the  calvx-lobes 
X.  Calif,  to  Alaska.   S.S.  4 : 170.-Accord- 
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rig  to  Sargent,  P.  fuxca  "grows  usually  in  deep,  rich 
twiil  in  the  neighborhood  of  streams,  often  forming 


almost  im|x>netrahle  thickets  of  considerable  extent, 
and  attains  its  greah-st  sire  in  the  valleys  of  Washington 
and  Oregon."  The  fr.  is  eaten  by  Indians.  Var.  levipes, 
comb.  nov.  (AtAlu*  fiisea  var.  leripts,  Schneid.  At. 
rindnris  var.  IMjm.  Koehne.  Pyrus  rieularis  var. 
IMprs,  Nutt  ).  has  glabrous  infl.  and  outer  surface  of 
calyx.  Var.  diversifdlia,  comb.  nov.  (Pyrus  diversi- 
fdlia, Bong.  MAI >t.i  fwtca  var.  diversifdlia,  Schneid. 
M.  rieulAris  var.  dittrsifolia,  Koehne),  has  white- 
tomentose  infl.  and  outer  surface  of  calyx.  AtAIus 
iJairsnniana,  Rchd.,  is  a  supposed  hybrid  of  P.  fwtca 
and  P.  Atalus  raised  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum  and 
named  for  Jackson  Dawson.  In  habit  it  is  like 
fusea,  but  the  Ivb.  are  usually  broader  and  more  oval, 
more  crenatclv  serrate  and  rarely  lolied:  fls.  and  frs. 
nearly  twice  as  large,  the  calyx  |x-rsistent.  S.T.S. 
2:91. 

BB.  Calyx  persistent:  eastern. 
r.  Foliage  glalirowt  at  maturity. 
D.  Apex  of  lvs.  rounded  and  Muse;  margins  crrnate- 
serrate. 

38.  angustifdlia,  Ait.  (AtAIus  eoronAria,  Brit.  .If.  an- 
guslifolia}  Michx.  At.  semperrirens,  Deaf.  P.  scmper- 
virens,  Willd.  At.  mierocdrpa  var.  semperrirens,  Wenz.). 
•Small  tree,  to  20  or  30  ft.:  I  vs.  lance-oblong,  crenate- 
serrate  or  almost  entire,  not  |..|,.  ,J  or  only  slightly 
so,  thick  and  partially  evergreen,  rounded  at  apex, 
cuneatc  at  Imsc:  fls.  1  in.  across,  fragrant,  in  few-fld. 
umbels,  slender  -  pcdieelled ;  calyx-  tube  glabrous  or 
pubescent  outside,  the  lobes  narrow-acuminate  and 
with  rigid  points  and  tomentose  inside;  |>ctals  narrow- 
olxivate,  slender-clawed;  styles  tomentose  Itelow:  fr. 
subglobose  to  slightly  pyriiorm,  in.  diam.,  with 
cavities  at  both  cuds,  yellow-green  and  fragrant.  Va. 
to  Ha.  and  Miss.  S.S.  4:109.  B  R.  1207.  A  double-fld. 
form  is  sometimes  described  and  figured  as  /'.  angus- 
tifolia,  but  it  is  properly  P.  ioensis  (So.  44).  Var. 
puberula,  Bailey  (St.  eoronAria  var.  pubirula,  Rehd.  At. 
angustifblia  var.  pubi-rula,  Rehd.),  in  Miss,  and  La., 
differs  mostly  in  its  pointed  Ivs.,  which  are  lightly 
pubescent  l>eneath  when  young,  and  by  the  slightly 
villous  |M<dira>ls. 

DD.  Aptf  of  lis.  acute  or  acuminate. 
E.  Lvs.  not  Ubed,  or  sometimex  slightly  so  at  end  of  ngor- 
ous  shoot*. 

39.  platycArpa,  Bailev  {AtAIus  platycdrpa.  Rehd  ). 
Small  tree,  to  20  ft  .,  with  spreading  unarmed  branches, 
young  growths  thin-tomentose  but  becoming  glabrous: 


J297.  Pyrus  glauccscen*.  t  X  h) 


lvs.  ovate  to  elliptic,  rounded  at  base,  the  apex  rounded 
but  with  short  acute  point,  sharply  and  mostly  doubly 
serrate,  those  on  vigorous  shoots  broad-ovate  and 
usually  with  several  pairs  of  very  broad  triangular 
loin*:  fls.  3-6  in  raceme-like  umbels,  about  1  2in.  diam., 
on  glabrous  pedicels  1-1  'a  in.  long;  calyx-tube  obconic 
and  glabrous,  the  lobes  or  sepals  lanceolate-acuminate 
and  longer  than  the  tul>e 
and  densely  tomentose 
within  though  glabrous 
without;  petals  orbicu- 
lar-ovate, usually  den- 
tate; styles  5,  villous  be- 
low the  middle  and  con- 
nate for  one-third  their 
length:  fr.  depressed- 
globose  with  deep 
depressions  at  both  ends, 
broader  than  long  (2  in. 
diam.),  with  persistent 
calyx,  sometimes  used 
for  preserves.  N.  C.  to 
Ga.  in  fertile  bottoms. 
S.T.S.  2:189.— Mostly 
closely  related  to  P. 
eoronaria,  but  easily  dis- 
tinpiished  from  this  as 
well  its  from  ot  her  species 
by  the  broad  and  large 
lvs.  which  are  rounded 
and  abruptly  acuminate  at  apex,  and  never  lolied,  and 
by  its  very  large  fr. 

Var.  Hodpesii,  Bailey  {AtAIus  eoronAria  var.  Hoopesii, 
Rehd.  At.  platycdrpa  var.  llodpcsii,  Rehd.).  Differs  in 
pubescent  calyx,  oval  to  elliptic  Ivs.  only  slightly  or  not 
at  all  lolx-ii.  and  by  the  larger  fr.  Known  only  in  cult. 

40.  lancifdlia.  Bailey  (AtAIus  lancifdlia,  Rehd.). 
Fig.  3290.  Small  tree,  to  25  ft.,  with  spreading  spiny 
branches,  the  branchlets  slightly  puliesccnt  or  nearly 
glabrous:  lvs.  ovate-lanceolate  to  oblong-lanceolate, 
1 !  _»  3  in.  long,  at  the  aj>ex  acute  or  short-acuminate, 
at  the  base  rounded  or  broad-cuneatc,  either  finely  or 
coarsely  serrate  and  frequently  doubly  serrate  with 
the  short  teeth  pointing  forward,  those  on  vigorous 
shoots  ovate  or  oblong-ovate  and  often  slightly  lobed: 
fls.  3-0,  in  umbel-like  raceme*,  white  or  rose,  something 
over  1  in.  across,  on  slender  glabrous  pedicels  1  in.  or 
more  long;  calyx-tulie  obconic  and  on  the  outside  gla- 
brous, the  lolies  or  sepals  oblong-lanceolate  and  execid- 
ing  the  tube  arid  villous-tomcntosc  within  but  glabrous 
without;  tietals  oval,  long-clawed;  styles  5,  densely 
villous  below  the  middle:  fr.  subglobose,  about  1  in. 
diam.,  on  slender  drooping  pedicels,  green  and  waxy. 
I'a.  and  Va.  to  Mo.  S.T.S.  2:15s  (a  sprig  of  which  is 
reduced  in  Fig.  3290). — -Distinguished  from  /■*.  eoronaria 
(P.  angustifolia)  by  the  shape  of  the  lvs.,  which  are 
acuminate  and  less  coriaceous,  by  the  narrower  and 
longer  calyx-lobes,  styles  villous  to  middle,  and  by  the 
different  fr. 


EE.  Lvs.  distinctly  lotted,  particularly  on  the  strong 
and  sometimes  on  the  flotrering  branchUts. 
41.  glaucesccns,  Bailey  (AtAIus  glauciscens,  Rehd.). 
Fig.  3297-3299.  Small  tree  or  large  shrub,  with  twiggy 
spiny  head,  the  branchlets  glabrous  or  at  first  slightly 
puliescent:  lvs.  triangular-ovate  or  ovate,  2-3*2  in- 
long,  at  the  apex  acute  or  short-acuminate  or  even 
rounded,  at  has*'  truncate  villous-tomentose  when  young 
but  becoming  glabrous,  glauees'fnt  beneath,  more  or 
less  triangiilar-loljcd,  coarsely  serrate  with  abruptly 
acuminate  teeth,  the  lowest  pair  r»f  veins  arising  some 
distance  above  the  base  of  the  blade;  petioles  slender, 
soon  becoming  glabrous:  fls.  white  or  pink,  5-7  in 
umbel-like  racemes,  appear  when  Ivs.  are  nearly  full- 
grown,  on  slender  glabrous  pedicels  1  in.  or  so  long; 
calyx-tube  thinly  villous  outside,  the  lobes  oblong- 
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lanceolate-acuminate  and  densely  tomentose  within; 
petal*  oval,  rounded  at  top,  more  or  leas  gradually  nar- 
rowed into  a  claw;  styles  slightly  shorter  than  the 
stamens:  fr.  flattened  and  concave  at  both  ends, 
broader  than  long,  not  angled,  yellow  and  waxy  at 
maturity,  fragrant.  N.  Y.,  and  southward  in  the 
Appalachian  region  to  N.  C.;  early-flowering.  S.T.S. 
2:157.  This  species  is  often  confused  with  the  follow- 
ing, but  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  distinctly  lolx-d 
cratjcgus-like  Ivs.  whitish  on  their  under  side. 

42.  corona ria,  Linn.  (Mdlus  fraarans,  Rehd.  Malus 
coronaria,  Mill.).  Closely  related  to  P.  glaucescens, 
but  differing  in  less  deeply  lobed  more  elongated  lvs. 
which  are  green  and  not  glaucous  Iwneath  at  matu- 
rity, glabrous  calyx-tube,  and  the  fr.  being  strongly 
ribbed  at  the  deeply  sunken  apex.  X.  \ ,  to  Ala. 
B.M.  2009.  B.R.  651.  S.S.  4:167  (all  as  coronaria). 
R.H.  1884,  p.  104  (as  P.  microcoria  coronaria).  Gn. 
29,  p.  395  ;  34,  p.  206.— The  fr.,  which  is  produced 
in  abundance,  was  often  buried  by  the  early  settlers 
for  use  in  the  spring,  when  its  acerbity  was  largely 
extracted;  and  it  was  sometimes  used  for  cider.  It  is 
also  useful  for  jellies  and  preserves.  The  Bpecies  was 
probably  never  intro.  into  cult,  for  its  fr*.,  although  it 
has  hwn  long  grown  for  ornament  and  under  domesti- 
cation the  apples  arc  often  twice  their  natural  size.  Var. 
elongata,  Bailey  (M.frdgrans  var.  elongata,  Rehd.  M. 
coronaria  var.  elongata,  Rehd.).  Lvs.  narrow-triangu- 
lur  and  distinctly  ineised-serrate  or  lolx-d.  N.  Y.  to 
N.  C.  There  is  a  form  with  semi-double  fls.  and  one 
(var.  aucubsefdlia,  Bailey)  with  variegated  Ivb.  An 
attractive  species.  For  recent  discussions  of  the 
nomenclature  of  this  species  and  No.  38  see  Jackson, 
O.C.  111.55,  p.  294,  and  Rehder,  M.D.,  1914,  pp. 
260-61. 

43.  glabrlta,  Bailey  (Malm  oiabrata,  Rehd.).  A 
southern  representative  of  P.  glaucescens,  native  from 
N.  C  to  Ala.,  distinguished  by  the  Ivs.  light  green  and 
not  glaucesccnt  on  the  lower  surface  and  rather  thin, 
glabrous,  deeply  lobed,  distinctly  cordate  at  base,  and 
the  lowest  pair  of  lateral  veins  springing  from  the  very 
base  of  the  blade:  calyx-tube  glabrous  and  purple; 


3296.  A  wild  crab  of  (he  K.st  —  Pjtus  (Uucoceni  (  X  <»).  No.  43. 

petals  suborbicular  or  broadly  ovate  or  rarely  oval, 
abruptly  contracted  into  a  snort  claw,  often  crose- 
dcnticulate;  styles  5,  slightly  longer  than  the  stamens: 
fr.  depressed-globose  and  slightly  angled,  distinctly 
ribbed  at  the  deeply  sunken  apex.  S.T.S.  2 : 188. 
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CC.  Foliage  tomentose  or  villous  or  pubescent  at  maturity, 
at  leant  on  the  vigorous  shoots,  the  lvs.  thickuh  and 
strongly  veined. 
44.  ioensis,    Bailey    (P.   coronaria    var.  iotnsis, 

Wood.    Mdlus  ioensis,   Brit.    Mains  coronaria  var. 

iaburis,  Schneid.  P.  iowensis,  Carruth?).  Prairie  or 


Western  Crab-Apple.  Fig.  3300.  Small  tree,  the 
younger  parts  gray-woolly:  lvs.  from  ovate-oblong  to 

ntic-obovate,  irregularly  and  mostly  bluntly  toothed 
the  larger  on«*  marked  with  right-angled  notches 
of  shallow  lobes,  very  toraentose  lielow  or  becoming 
rusty  and  rarely  glabratc  with  age,  the  petioles  short  and 
stout  and  pubescent :  fls.  usually  upon  shorter  pedicels 
which,  like  the  calyx,  an-  tomentose :  fr.  oblong  or  at  least 
never  flattened  lengthwise,  sometimes  angular,  larger 
than  in  P.  glaucescens  and  clinging  later  to  the  tree,  dull 
heavy  green  with  numerous  light-colored  dots  on  the 
skin,  the  surface  having  a  greasy  feel,  the  st.  short  and 
thick  as  compared  with  No.  41,  and  set  in  an  oblique 
cavity,  the  basin  narrow  and  shallow,  with  variable  cor- 
rugations and  a  closed  and  pubescent  calyx,  the  flesh 
sour  and  austere.  Wild  in  low  or  flat  lands  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  the  typical  form,  as  understood  by  Rehder, 
ranging  from  Minn,  and  Wis.  to  Neb.,  Kans.,  and  Mo. 
B.M.  8488.  S.S.  4:168  (frs.  too  flat).— Frs.  appro- 
priated by  the  settlers,  but  the  species  is  probably  not 
m  cult,  for  its  fr.,  although  a  late-blooming  doubfe-fld. 
variety  has  been  lately  intro., — Bcchtel's  crab,  some- 
times referred  to  /'.  anguxtifolia.  G.C.  ill.  25:397. 
R.B.  38:185.  R.H.  1910:60.  P.  ioensis  is  a  variable 
species,  in  some  of  its  forms  difficult  to  separate  from  P. 
coronaria,  P.  angustifolia,  and  other  species.  Var.  P41- 
meri,  Bailey  (A/,  iohms  var.  Pdlmrri,  Rehd.).  Small 
and  slender  tree,  to  18  ft.,  differing  from  the  type 
chiefly  in  the  smaller  oblong  more  thinly  pul>esecnt 
lvs.  which  are  rounded  at  apex,  and  those  on  the  flow- 
ering shoots  not  lobed  and  crenate-serrate.  Mo.  Var. 
spinosa,  Bailey  (M.  ioensis  var.  sjtinosa.  Rehd.). 
Dense  bushy  shrub,  6-8  ft.,  with  slender  spiny  branches: 
differs  from  var.  Palmeri  in  a  shrubby  habit,  smaller 
lvs.  and  fls.,  and  glabreseent  calyx:  from  P.  coronaria 
(P.  angustifolia)  in  the  pubescence  of  the  lvs.,  serrate 
or  serrulate  If. -margins  and  lol>ed  ovate  lvs.  of  the 
strong  shoots.  Mo.  Var.  Bushii,  Bailey  (M.  ioensis  var. 
htlif.it,  Rehd.).  Differs  in  l>earing  less  deeply  lolx-d  Ivs. 
than  the  type,  which  are  glabreseent :  from  var.  Pal- 
m<ri  it  differs  in  having  oblong-lanceolate  acute  gla- 
breseent lvs.  Mo.  Var.  creniserrata,  Bailey  (M.  ioin- 
sis  var.  <Trniscrr«/<i,  Rehd.),  is  a  slender  spineless  tree 
with  branches  villous  when  young,  ami  crenate-serratc 
or  entire  elliptic-ovate  to  oblong-ovate  lvs.,  or  those  on 
the  vigorous  shoots  somewhat  doubly  serrate:  calyx 
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tomentose.  La.  Var.  texana,  Bailey  (Af. 

-i.  Rehd.).  Small  much-branched  tree,  to  18  ft., 
or  sometimes  a  shrub  forming  thickets,  with  densely 
tomcntose  branchlcts  which  become  glabrescent  the 
first  or  second  year,  differing  from  the  type  in  having 
smaller  and  much  broader  lvs.  that  are  not  at  all  or 
only  slightly  lobed  and  densely  villous  at  maturity. 
Texas,  representing  the  southwestern  extension  of  the 
species. 

45.  bracteata,  Bailey  (MalusbracteAta,  Rehd.).  Tree, 
to  30  ft.  or  more  tall,  forming  a  broad  head:  a  gla- 
brescent form:  lvs.  elliptic-ovate  to  oblong-ovate,  ser- 
rate or  incisely  serrate  and  less  deeply  so  than  in  P. 
ioerutia  and  with  less  deep  lobing,  sometime*  slightly 
lobed  near  the  base,  (hose  on  the  vigorous  shoots 
usually  ovate  and  with  recurved  very  short  lobes  on 
either  side  and  the  margins  commonly  only  slightly 
serrate,  the  foliage  glabrous  or  glabrescent  except  the 
slightly  pubescent  lvs.  at  the  end  of  strong  shoots: 
racemes  3-5-fld.,  the  pedicels  about  f^in.  long,  gla- 
brous or  nearly  so  and  bearing  subulate  bracUets 
}i-liin.  long  which  persist  during  flowering.  Mo. 

P.  alnif&lui,  Kraneh.  A  8av.« Sorbua. — P.  a»vrt>rirui,  DC.,  arid 
/'.  AueupAha,  Ehrh,=Sorbus. — P.  artivJi/Mia,  I.inn.  f.=Artmia. — 
P.  Aria,  Khrh,«8orbu». — P.  Bunynrdu,  Hort.,  said  to  be  a  hybrid 
of  which  CWnomele*  Maulei  in  one  parent,  and  therefore  to  be 
to  that  genua:  described  aa  having  striking  chamois-rod 


of  large  aije. — P.  cardindlu.  Hort.— Cha'nomelea  japonic* 
var.  rardinaba. — P.  CviAnin,  Linn. — Cydonia.— /*.  domtMita, 
Ehrh.— Sorbus. — P.  florentinn,  Sarg.  iCratirgua  florcntina,  Zucc. 
Malua  florentina,  Schneid.  l*yms  crataipfolia,  Snvi  Malua 
cratjrgifolia,  Kochnel,  considered  by  Home  writers  to  be  of  the 
Malua  section,  by  other*  to  belong  to  Sorbua,  and  by  stilt  other*  to 
be  a  hybrid  between  Pyrua  and  Sorbua  <  probably  Sorbua  torminaUs 

^^al  s^o^'  fll  •i^y:^J7tt 
outline,  witn  several  suarp  lotxa.  na.  while,  about  1  iu. 


across,  in  open  terminal  eorymba,  opening  very  late:  fr.  Hin.  long, 

elliptic-oblong,   red.    B.M.   742a   G.C    III    59:7      /'    r*rtt«  , 

I-ev.=Sorbua. — P.  amnAnica,  Hook,  f.— Mespilua.— /*.  Maulti, 
Mast.— Chirnonielea. — P.  Macrlo6*ti,  Hort. — Cnirnomcles  japonic* 
var. — P.  ptnnatifiJa,  Ehrh.— Sorbua. — /*.  tpitria,  DC.=S«>rV>us- — 
P.  mmburif&lia.  Chant.  &  Schlccht.— Sorbua. — /'.  ihianihdnua, 
Franch. —Sorbua. — P.  tormiruUis,  Ehrh.—Sorbus.       i    1 1 

PYXII)  ANTHER  A  (Greek,  a  small  box  and  anthera; 
the  anthers  opening  transversely  like  the  lid  of  a  box). 
Ihnpensiacest.  Pyxie.  Flowering  Moss.  Pine- 
Bahken  Beauty.  An  evergreen  creeping  plant  found 
in  cushion-like  masses  in  the  sandy  pmc  lands  of  N.J. 
to  N.  C.  When  it  flowers  in  early  April  to  earlv  May, 
its  while  starry  blossoms  dot  the  light  green  or  brown- 
ish green  If.  and  st.  cushions.  It  grows  best  in  moist 
sandy  soil  in  the  full  sunlight  and  sometimes  on  gravel 
slopes  of  slight  inclination.  When  growing  amongst 
fallen  lvs.,  its  sts.  become  longer  and  the  whole  plant 
more  open  in  character.  The  plant  is  rarely  cult., 
although  adapted  to  rock-gardens  in  sandy  or  gravelly 
pockets.  Related  to  Diapcnsia,  an  alpine  plant,  ana 
slightly  to  Galax.  The  only  species  is  P.  barbulata, 
Michx.  An  evergreen  herb  with  depressed  prostrate 
nearly  glabrous  sts.,  much  branched  at  the  nase  and 
creeping:  lvs.  numerous,  blades  leathery,  linear-oblan- 
ceolate,  or  linear-elliptic,  imbricated,  small,  tj'in.  long: 
calyx  campanulate,  lobes  .5,  oblong,  obtuse;  corolla 
white,  tube  oblong-campanulate,  petals  5,  spatulate  to 
obovate,  spreading;  anthers  of  5  stamens  yellow,  open- 
ing transversely;  ovary  3-celled:  caps.  3^valved,  few- 
seeded.  B.M.  4592.  Mn.  8:33.  B.B.  2:583.  Gn.  27, 
p.  209.  G.36:&49.  J.F.  2:150. 

John  W. 
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QUAMASIA  (quamash,  the  Indian  name).  LUiAeex. 
A  name  given  by  Rafincsque  in  1818  to  the  planU  that 
Lindley,  in  1832,  called  Camas&ia.  On  the  principle  of 
fifty  years  of  accepted  usage,  the  name  Camamia  is 
retained  in  the  "nomina  conservanda"  of  Uje  Inter- 
national Botanical  Congrats  (Vienna),  and  under  that 
name  the  plants  are  treated  in  Vol.  II.  One  species, 
variously  known  as  Camassia  esculenta,  Quamasia 
esculenta  and  Q.  hyaeinlhina,  is  native  in  the  eastern 
United  States,  but  the  most  showy  species  are  from  the 
Pacific  side  of  the  continent. 

SUAMOCLIT    (Greek,    a    du  <arf    kidney  bean), 
tiding  Calhoa  and  M\na.   ComntirulAcex.  Annual, 
or  in  tropical  regions  some  perennial  twining  vines: 

f     most  of  them  of 
~*     easy  culture,  of 
rapid  growth,  and 
with  a  profusion  of 
email  flowers. 

The  genus  differs 
from  all  other  Con- 
volvulaceie  by  its 
axillary  often  2- 
forked  clusters  of 
ft»-,  the  thickened 
pedicels  of  some 
species,  the  slender 
corolla-tutw  not  ex- 
panding at  the  base, 
the  limb  of  the  co- 
rolla salverform  or 
cup  -  shaped,  sta- 
mens and  style  ex- 
serted  and  often 
declinate. — A  bout 
10  species.  Q.  pin- 
nata  is  the  best- 
known  species, 
often  used  to  ad- 
vantage upon 
arbors,  verandas, 
walk,  or  on  screens 
in  the  conserv- 
atory. 

A.  Sepal*  without 
awn*;  pedicel* 
thickened:  Ivs. 
pinnately 
divided. 

pinnita,  Boier 
(Ipom&a  QuAmoclit, 
Linn.  Q.  vulgaris, 
Choisy.  Q.  QuAmoclit,  Brit.).  Cyprbs.h-Vi.ne.  Indian 
Pink.  Fig.  3301.  St.  smooth,  slender,  twining  to  a 
height  of  10-20  ft.:  Ivs.  short-|M<tiolcd  or  sessile:  pedun- 
cles few-fld.,  commonly  much  longer  than  the  petioles: 
corolla  1-1 1 2  in.  long,  scarlet,  the  tube  narrowly  funnel- 
form,  inflated  above;  the  limb  nearly  flat,  5-lobed. 
July-Oct.  Naturalised  from  Trop.  Amer.,  Va.  to  Fla., 
west  to  Kans.  and  Texas;  sparingly  escaped  from  cult, 
farther  north.  B.M.  188  (as Com>olvulu*  Nil);  244.  On. 
29,  p.  33. — Beautiful  in  fl.  and  foliage  but  usually  does 
not  succeed  well  in  t  he  X .  unless  started  early  in  t  he  hot- 
house and  transplanted.  Var.  alba,  Hort.,  has  white  fls. 
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aa.  Srjxri*  aimed:  Irs.  entire  or  lobtd. 
expanding  abruptly  from  a 
cup-shaped,  J<jin.  broad  or  broader. 

coccinea,  Mocnch  (Ipomaa  coccinea,  Linn.).  Stak 
Ipomoza.  Fig.  3302.  St.  freely  twining  for  10  ft.:  Ivs. 
slendcr-petioled,  entire  or  angulate,  acuminate:  pedun- 
cle 2-6  in.  long,  few-  to  several-fld.;  corolla  }  *-%in. 
wide,  salverform;  limb  obscurely  lobed,  scarlet  with 
yellow  throat,  Aug.-Oct.  Apparently  naturalised 
from  Trop.  Amer.,  on  river  banks  in  the  Middle  and 
South  Atlantic  states;  probably  indigenous  to  N.  Mex. 
and  Ariz.  B.M.  221.— Fls.  are  produced  in  abundance, 
but  are  very  small. 

Var.  hederifolia.  House  (IvomAm  hederifolia,  Linn. 
Ipom&a  coccinea  var.  hederifolia,  Gray.  .1/1  na  san- 
guines, Hort  ).  Fig.  3303.  This  Plains  form  of  the 
species  has  angulate,  3-lobed  or  even  3-5-parted  Ivs., 
and  fls.  usually  larger.  B.R.  9.  B.M.  1769.  I.H. 
41,  p.  159.— It  ls  superior  to  the  type  for  ornamental 
purposes. 

Var.  Iuteola,  House  (Ipom&a  luteala,  Jacq.  Ipomaxt 
coccinea  var.  litica,  Hort.).  Fls.  yellow,  an  inch  long. 
Varies  to  orange  in  color. 

bb.  Corolla-limb  expanding  funnelform  from  a  slender 

bent  tube:  Irs.  3-lobed. 
c.  Tube  of  corolla  nearly  2  in.  long,  the  limb  S-angled, 
scarlet. 

grandifldra,  Don  (Ipom&a  Funis,  Cham.  &  Schlocht.). 
A  perennial  vine  with  cordate-hastate,  3-lobed  Ivs., 
finely  pubes- 
cent: peduncles 
elongated,  bear- 
ing 3-9  scarlet 
fls. :  corolla  about 
2  in .  long, 
slender,  bent, 
expanding  into 
a  5-angled  limb 
less  than  an  inch 
broad.  S.  Mex. 

cc.  Tube  of  corolla  scarcely  1  in. 
long,  yellowish,  with  a  pur- 
plish, deeply  n-leibed  limb. 
vitifolia,  Don  (Calbda  vitifolta. 
Cav.).  A  perennial  twining  gla- 
brous vine:  Ivs.  entire  or  3-lobed. 
the  middle  lobe  constricted  be- 
low: peduncles  elongated,  sev- 
eral-fld. :  corolla  about  1  in.  long, 
the  vellowish  tulie  expanding  above  into  a  scarlet, 
deeply  5-lobed  limb,  the  exserted  stamens  elongated 
and  declinate.  S.  Mex. 


Corolla-limb  cylindrical  and  bent,  longer  than  the 
tube,  yellow  tinged  irith  red. 

loblta.  House  (.\f\na  lobdta,  Llav.  &  Lex.  Q.  M\na, 
Don.  Ipomdea  rersicolor,  Meissn.).  A  vigorous  peren- 
nial climber,  15-20  ft.  high:  Ivs.  with  a  cordate  base, 
3-lobed,  the  middle  lolte  longest  and  narrowed  below: 
fls.  J^-?4in.  wide,  opening  rich  crimson,  soon  fading 
to  pale  yellow.  Julv-Sept.  Mex.  On.  30,  pp.  436, 
437;  39:144.  R.H.  1887,  p.  19.  C..C.  II.  26:684,  685. 
P.M.  16:100.  V.  10:34,  35.  B.R.  28:24.  J.F.  4:400. 
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— Distinguished  from  all  other  ipomooas  by  its  bag- 
ahapcd  corolla  and  scorpioid  infl.  It  is  a  very  free 
bloomer,  and  deservedly  popular.       jj  jj.  House. 

QUASSIA  (from  an  aboriginal  name).  Simarubd- 
ccr.  Trees,  sometimes  cultivated  in  the  warmhouae. 

Leaves  alternate,  pinnate;  Ifts.  alternate,  entire, 
coriaceous:  panicles  axillary  and  terminal,  elongated, 


branched;  fls.  sulniymiise-diceeious;  calyx  small,  5- 
lobed;  petals  5;  stamens  10  in  the  mule,  rudimentary  in 
the  female  fls.;  ovary  sunken  in  the  disk,  deeply  im- 
parted: fr.  1-5  spreading  sessile  drupes.— About  5 
species,  Trop.  Amer.  and  Trop.  Afr. 

amira,  Linn.  Shrubby  tree:  lvs.  opposite,  odd-nin- 
nate,  dark  green  with  bright  pink  veins;  lfts.  5,  ellip- 
tical-oblong, pointed,  entire,  tapering  toward  the 
base,  subsessile  at  the  petiolar  strictures;  petiole 
articulate,  winged:  fls.  crimson,  in  racemes;  corollas 
never  fully  expanded,  the  petals  having  a  spiral  twist 
and  curling  round  one  another:  drupes  biglandular 
ovoid,  black  with  a  pale  sj>ot  at  the  base.  Trop.  Amer. 
B.M.  497.— It  furnishes  the  bitter  quassia  wood  and 
its  medirinal  extract  is  used  as  a  tonic.  Now  cult,  in 
the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres. 

F.  Tract  Hubbard. 

QUEEN  OF  THE  MEADOWS:  Filiperuiuli  Vlmaria.  Q.  of 
the  Prairie:  Fil%ptnH»la  ntbra. 

QUEKETTIA  (i  11  honor  of  E.  J.  Quekett  I.  Orchiiifl- 
cra .  Small  epiphytic  plants:  lvs.  terete,  fleshy:  scape 
filiform,  branched:  fls.  small;  sepals  and  petals  similar, 
linear;  lip  erect  from  foot  of  column,  about  as  long  as 
sepals,  entire,  hollowed  at  base;  column  erect,  with  2 
recurved  appendages  at  apex;  anther  terminal,  incum- 
bent; polliina  2,  waxy,  ovoid,  upon  linear  stalks. — 
AI>out  0  species  known,  all  Brazilian.  Related  to  Ada; 
little  known  horticulturally.         George  V.  Nash. 

QUERCTJS  (ancient  Latin  name).  Fapdcex.  Oak. 
Ornamental  trees,  rarely  shrubs,  grown  chiefly  for  their 
handsome  foliage  and  interesting  habit;  many  species 
are  important  titnltcr  trees.  Sim?  Oak. 

Deciduous  or  evergreen  trees,  rarely  shrubby: 
winter  buds  with  usually  many  imbricate  scales:  lvs. 
alternate,  short-petioled,  with  deciduous  stipules,  pen- 
nincrved,  serrate,  lotted  or  pinnatihd,  rarely  entire: 
fls.  morui'i-ious;  the  staminate  in  slender,  |ienduloua 
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catkins  with  4-7-parted  calyx  and  4-12,  usually  6, 
Btamens;  pistillate  in  1-  to  many-fld.  spikes  in  the  axils 
of  the  young  lvs.,  each  fl.  consisting  of  an  incompletely 
3-,  or  rarely  4-5-celled  ovary,  surrounded  by  imbricate 
bracts;  style  short  or  elongated,  dilated  above  and 
stigmatic  on  the  inner  face:  fr.  a  1 -seeded  subglobose  to 
oblong  nut,  surrounded  at  the  base  or  sometimes 
almost  inclosed  by  a  cup-like  involucre. — More  than 
200  species  are  known,  distributed  through  the  colder 
and  temperate  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere  and 
in  the  mountains  of  the  tropics.  The  numerous  species 
are  usually  divided  into  3  subgenera.  The  species  of 
the  subgenus  Cyclobalanopais  which  has  the  scales  of 
the  cup  connate  into  concentric  rings  arc  all  Asiatic. 
The  American  species  belong  to  Lepidobalanus  (balanog 
is  Greek  for  acorn)  and  to  Erytnrobalanus.  In  the 
former,  comprising  the  white  oak  tribe,  the  acorns 
•nature  the  nrst  year  (Fig.  3304).  In  the  latter,  com- 
prising the  black  oaks,  the  acorns  mature  the  second 
year  (Fig.  3305).  Besides  the  200  species,  about  40 
hybrids  have  been  recorded.  Pasania,  often  included 
under  Quercus,  is  now  usually  considered  a  distinct 
genus,  which  see.  The  latest  monograph  of  the  whole 
genus  is  by  A.  DcCandolle  in  ''Prodromus,"  vol.  16, 
2,  pp.  1-108  (186-1-1868).  Important  illustrated  works 
on  American  oaks  are  A.  Michaux,  "Histoire  des 
Chcncs  de  l'.Vmcrique"  (1801),  with  36  plates;  Kellogg 
and  Greene.  "Illustrations  of  West  American  Oaks" 
(1889),  with  37  plates;  Sargent,  "Silva  of  North 
America,"  vol.  8  (1895),  with  82  plates,  and  Liebmann, 
"ChGnca  de  I'Amerique  Tropicale"  (1869),  with  47 
plates.  Most  of  the  European  and  west  Asian  oaks  are 
figured  in  Kotschy  "Eichen  Euro  pas  und  des  Orients" 
(1862),  with  40  colored  plates.  For  comparative  illus- 
trations of  lvs.  sec  M.D.  1900,  p.  32;  R.B.  27,  p.  61; 
G.W.  7,  pp.  570,  671,  573;  for  those  of  frs.  sec  M.D. 
1900,  p.  40;  R.B.  27,  p.  109. 

The  oaks  are  mostly  trees,  often  tall  with  massive 
trunk  and  stout  spreading  limbs,  with  medium-sized, 
short-pet ioled  leaves,  usuallv  more  or  less  lobed,  dentate 
or  serrate,  rarely  entire,  with  inconspicuous  flowers,  the 
staminate  ones  in  slender  pendulous  catkins  and  with 
fruits  or  "acorns"  consisting  of  a  globular  to  oblong 
nut  inclosed  at  the  base  only,  rarely  wholly  or  nearly 
wholly,  by  a  cup-like  involucre.  The  oaks  comprise 
I  of  the  most  important  forest  trees  of  the  northern 

hemisphere. 
The  wood  of 
most  species 
is  strong, 
tough,  hard 


and  highly 
valued  for 
many  pur- 
poses, especi- 
ally  ship- 
huildinK,  con- 
st met  ion,  for  furniture,  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  wagons, 
tools  and  many  other  articles. 
The  bark  of  some  species,  in 
America  that  of  Q.  tvlulina  and 
Q.  Prirnis.  is  used  for  tanning 
leather.  Cork  is  obtained  from 
the  bark  of  Q.  Sxiltcr  and  Q. 
occidentalis  in  southern  Europe. 
The  bark  of  a  few  species  has  also 
been  employed  in  medicine.  The 
acorns  of  several  species  are  edible,  in  America  espe- 
cially those  of  Q.  I'rinu*,  Q.  Emnrifi  and  Q.  Inbata:  in 
Europe  those  of  Q.  lUz  var.  Ballota  and  Q.  .Hgilop*;  in 
Japan  those  of  Q.  glnuca;  in  many  European  countries 
the  acorns  of  all  species  are  an  important  food  for  hogs. 
In  eastern  Asia  a  silkworm  feed*  on  the  leaves  of  differ- 
ent species.  A  parasitic  insect  living  on  Q.  cocrifrra  in 


3304.  Annual-fruited 
oak — Quercus  alba.  The 
mature  acorn  it  borne  on 
the  wood  of  the  season. 
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1308.  Biennial -fruited 
oak.  —  Quercua  rclutina. 

on  two-rear-old  wood:  I 
U,  the  acorn   does  not 
mature  untU  it  is  two  jeara 

old.  (x;*) 


southern  Europe  and  northern  Africa  yield*  a  .scarlet 
dye.  Galls  mused  by  the  puncture  of  certain  insects 
are  used  for  tanning  and  dyeing  and  are  now  chiefly 
obtained  from  Q.  ilex  var.  infectona  in  western  Asia. 
Some  of  the  above-mentioned  species  are  described  only 
in  the  supplementary  list,  page  2890. 

The  deciduous  species  are  mostly  hardy  North,  while 
of  the  evergreen  ones  none  seems  to  be  hardy  farther 
north  than  Washington,  D.C.;  some  half-evergreen 
oaks,  as  Q.  Pttudottmeri  and  Q.  tnacedonica,  will 
probably  prove  hardy  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York. 
Most  of  the  oaks  are  stately  trees  of  noble  and  majestic 

habit  with  stout, 
wide-spreading 
branches;  some, 
as  Q.  alba,  Q. 
Garryana,  Q.  vir- 
giniana,  and  Q. 
chryxolepis,  often 
cover  a  space 
more  than  100 
feet  in  diameter; 
others,  as  Q. 
macrocarpa,  Q. 
montana  and  Q. 
uhitina,  have  a 
more  oval,  round* 
t  o  p  j)  e  d  head, 
while  Q.  pal  ins tr is 
and  Q.  imbricaria 
form  symmetrical 
broad  pyramids. 
A  very  tew  hardy 
■peeiee  are  shrul>s, 
generally  called 
scrub  oaks,  as  Q. 
prinoiiUx  and  Q. 
ilia  folia.  Oaks 
rank  among  our 
valuable  park  and  avenue  trees,  and  are  as 
beautiful  when  grown  as  single  trees  as  they  are  when 
grouped  together  and  forming  groves  and  woods.  As 
avenue  trees,  Q.  pahudrin,  Q.  rubra,  Q.  cocrinea.  Q. 
imbricaria  and  Q.  I'lullos  are  among  the  best,  the  last- 
named  when  medium-sized  trees  are  desired;  in  the 
southern  states,  Q.  laurifolia,  Q.  nigra,  and  the  ever- 
green (j.  rirginiana  are  preferred.  The  shrubbv  species, 
like  Q.  prinnuie*  and  (J.  ilirifolia,  may  be  used  for  cover- 
ing rocky  hillsides  aud  dry  ridges. 

Oak  leaves  are  always  beautiful.  They  have  many 
shades  of  green;  especially  attractive  are  some  with 
leaves  of  contrasting  colors,  t  he  under  side  being  silvery 
white,  the  upper  one  dark  green,  as  in  Q.  Muidenbergii, 
Q.  niacrnenrpa,  Q.  Prinun,  and  some  foreign  evergreen 
species.  In  many  oaks  the  leaves  show  a  handsome  pink 
or  crimson  color  when  unfolding,  and  some  species 
assume  brilliant  autumnal  tints.  Especially  beautiful 
in  autumn  are  Q.  cocrinea  and  Q.  palustrix,  with  the 
foliage  turning  brilliant  scarlet;  Q.  rubra,  Q.  imlrricaria, 
and  Q.  Prinux,  which  turn  bright  or  dark  red;  Q.  alba, 
violet  or  vinous  purple;  Q.  li/rala,  scarlet  or  orange;  Q. 
Phellox,  pale  yellow;  Q.  montana,  orange  or  orange- 
brown;  ty.  faleala  and  Q.  ilicifolia,  orange-brown  or 
vcllow;  Q.  stcllala  and  Q.  nigra,  brown  or  dull  orange. 
Some  of  the  foreign  sperms,  like  Q.  ne«*ili flora  and  also 
Q.  /M>,/r,  Q.  Crrri*,  Q.  lanuginoxa.  Q.  glamlulifera, 
others,  retain  the  green  color  until  late  in  fall, 
our  native  evergreen  species,  the  Japanese  Q. 
Q.  myrsinxfniui,  and  ty.  glauca  are  among  the  l>est  i 
green  oaks  for  cultivation  in  the  South;  the  European 
Q.  Ilex  and  Q.  Sober  are  also  handsome  evergreen  trees. 

Generally  the  oaks  grow  liest  in  a  moderately  moist 
rich  soil,  including  heavy  clay;  some,  as  ty.  bicolor,  Q. 
nigra,  Q.  all>a.  Q.  Pkello*,  Q.  falcaia,  and  (J.  rir- 
giniana,  prefer  moister  situations  and  grow  naturally  in 
low  and  often  even  in  swampy  ground;  while  others, 


especially  the  red  oaks,  like  ty.  rubra,  Q.  cocrinea,  Q. 
imbricaria,  Q.  marilandica,  Q.  montatux,  and  Q.  stellata, 
grow  well  in  drier,  rocky  or  sandy  soil,  and  the  scrub 
oaks  on  dry  and  barren  soil.  The  black  and  red  oaks, 
especially  the  pin  oak,  are  usually  easily  transplanted 
and  large  trees  are  moved  successfully,  while  the  white 
oaks  are  more  particular  and  only  younger  nursery- 
grown  trees  can  be  safely  transplanted. 

Oaks  are  propagated  usually  by  seeds  sown  immedi- 
ately after  gathering  in  fall;  this  is  especially  necessary 
with  <y.  alba,  Q.  rirginiana,  and  some  other  white  oaks 
which  sprout  as  soon  us  they  an-  ripe;  but  only  the  root 
is  produced  in  fall,  while  the  stem  does  not  appear  until 
the  following  spring.  The  seeds  of  red  and  black  oaks, 
and  also  of  ty.  Robur,  if  not  sown  at  once  should  be 
stratified  and  sown  early  in  spring.  Acorns  should  be 
packed  in  earth,  moss,  or  sawdust  when  shipped  for  a 
great  distance.  Varieties  are  usually  grafted  on  potted 
stock  in  the  greenhouse  in  early  spring  or  sometimes  in 
August.  As  a  stock  ty.  Robur  is  preferred,  but  <y.  rubra, 
Q.  vtlutina,  and  Q.  montana  are  also  employed.  It  is 
probablv  safer  to  graft  varieties  of  white  and  of  red 
oak  each  on  stork  of  the  same  group.  The  evergreen 
species  are  sometimes  increased  by  layers  and  also  by 
cuttings. 


acuminata.  21. 
acuta.  45. 
acutawrrrata,  2a 
Jg^pt.  34  and  nuppl 
nirnfolia,  42. 
alba,  31. 

uAo-mn'rpci&i,  32. 
alicna.  20. 
ambigua,  1. 
Ambrojryana,  37. 
nnutitim,  11. 
argrntm  •  marai rutin, 
32. 

arorntro-mcta,  32. 
aipUnifmin.  32. 
atrnpurpurca,  32 
aurra,  33. 
iiur/iworiVpnia,  32. 
auMriaca,  37. 
Ballot*.  39. 
bambini  folia,  44. 
Baniftrri,  10. 
birotor,  2.5. 
borealu.  1,  S. 
flurrurr\.  45. 
Hungmna.  141. 
w/i/iTfunl,  0. 
eamata.  35. 
Catlantn,  21. 
Orrw.  37. 
VMnrapin,  22. 
rnin<n*ij,  16. 
clirynolrpin,  41. 
cocciuca.  1.  3. 
eumii4>>rtix/di4.  32. 
Concordia,  32. 
conferta,  36. 
contorts.  32. 
eriniln.  35. 
rrwpnta,  34. 
rriipula,  IS. 
eunrala.  H. 
Daimto.  17. 
Dauvraaci,  32. 
dentata.  17,  19. 
digilnla,  8, 
diwtlor.  25. 


Dirumrtii,  32. 
cllipsoidali*.  5. 
falcata.  8,  9. 
fa*ti*iata.  32. 
frmina.  32. 
frrrumnen.  12. 
fiticifolia,  32. 
Furdii,  39. 
Garryana.  29. 
glandulifera,  IB. 
glauca,  43. 
rnaMwrrati.  IS. 
lliirtwiauana.  34. 
lS  t.  roplivlU,  32. 
Houlni.  30. 
humih;  22  and 
auppl 

h  i.m,,m  n  rn .  36. 

hubrida.  32. 
Ilex.  39. 
ilicifolia.  10. 
imbricaria.  15. 
yrrraurnrit,  32 
Kclloccii,  6. 
laciniata.  32.  33.  37. 
liir.uirinoaa.  34. 

and  »uppL 
laurifolia.  14. 
lobata.  30. 
Loucttci.  33. 
lyrata,  27. 
macrocarpa.  26. 
niarilandii-a,  12. 
marmarata.  32. 
nunm.  H 
mntpilifolia.  33. 
Mifhattrii,  23. 
minor,  2H. 
mixaounrnau,  7. 
Dionsolicii.  1H. 
montana,  24. 
monTicuto.  24. 
MmIiK  nl.'TKii,  21. 
myrsirurfnlia,  44. 
nana,  10. 
rtbrra.  11.  12,  32. 
,.  17. 


occiilvntalii,  3s. 
.  hx  i  forttiis,  2ii 
pacoiia-folia,  9. 
pa/iurri-iinAirirana.15. 
palustrui,  2.  23. 
ptlnnctllnj.  'Mi. 
pcctuiata.  32. 
;h .)•..•.."«?.(/.>,  32. 
nrn<iula.  32,  34.  35. 
I'hrllw,  13 
pinnatitida,  17,  31.34. 
plfttanoidrs.  25. 
prinoidw. 
lVinuii.  21  25. 
I'ttwimathifu.  34. 
t'j*wlt>turnm  19  and 

nuppl. 
put*  rrmt,  34. 
purpuraoccnH.  32. 
purpurea,  32.  33. 
35. 


Robur,  32.  33. 
rubra,  I.  8. 
tanffutnea,  32. 
Sararnin,  24. 
Souiii,  31. 
Schncckii.  4. 
k  rrala,  16  and 
aouuliflora,  3.3. 
tttjnUt,  33. 
stcllata.  28. 
Sober,  38. 
tuUahns*.  33, 
Uiana.  4. 
tin&oria,  7. 
lommto*a.  25. 
Tota.  3.'. 
tricolor,  32. 
MtifAMM,  II. 
variahdi,,  10. 
vclutina,  7. 

^.44. 


KEY  TO  THE  SPECIES. 

.  Scale*  of  the  cupula  dixtinct.  imbricate. 
B.  Well*  of  nut  tomento*c  on  the  innrr 
mr/WK  It*.  fafttW,  with  brifllc- 
tipprt  Ifitt  awl  UJx*  or  entire, 
bri*tl v- pointed,  but  nvt  serrntr  and 
not  rtfrgreen:  fr.  ripening  the 
teevnd  year:  bark  dark-colored,  not 
scaly.  Hlacx  Oaks.  (Erythro- 
balanu*.) 
c.  tr».  pinnatifid.  tlcndcr-ttalkcd. 
D.  ImIx*  of  Ir*.  uMuallu  toothed: 
■  tirlc 
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k.  Longest  lobe  of  the  If.  about 
equaling  the  breadth  of  the 
broadith  middle  portion  of 

the  If.   1.  rubra 

EE.  Longett  lobes  of  the  If.  $-6 
time*  a*  long  at  the  narrow 
mieldle  portion, 
r.  Upper  tealet  of  cup  closely 
a  pprested:  Itt.  glabrous: 
winter  bud*  glabrous  or 
pubcrulou*. 
a.  Cup  brown,  glabrous  or 
puberulous    and  gla- 
brate. 

II.  Shape  of  cup  flat,  sau- 
cer-like: Irs.  usually 

cuneate  at  liase          2.  paluatria 

IIII.  Shape  of  cup  hemis- 
pherical or  turbi- 
nate:^   Irs.    usually  ^ 

oo.  Cup    grayish    or  pate 
brown ,  pubescent. 
a.  Acorn     about  !«in. 
thick:  cup  in. 

broad   4.  Schneckii 

HB.  Acorn  about  }<jin. 
thick:  cup  i^-*iin. 

broad   6.  i 

FT.  Upper  scales  of  cup 
loosely  imbricate. 
G.  Winter  buds  puberulous 
or  glabrous:  acorn  1- 

JJ.j  in.  long  6.  , 

oo.  Winter  buels  tomentose: 

acorn        tin.  long.  . .  7. 
DD.  Isabes  of  Its.   entire   or  few- 
toothed:   under  side  whitish 
or  grayish  tomentose. 
r..  Plant  a  tree:  lobe*  elongated, 
usually  falcate . 
r.  Under  side  of  Irs.  tawny  or 

grayith  pubescent   8.  falcaU 

FF.  Under  side  of  Irs.  white- 

tomentose   9.  pagodcfolia 

EE.  Plant  a  thru!,:  Mrs  broadly 

triangular  10.  Uicifolia 

CC.  Lts.  oborate.  3-6-lobed  at  the  apex 
or  almost  entire,  short -sUdkrd.. 
D.  Shape  of  Irs.  oborate-spatulate: 

Irs.  glabrous. .  ,  11. 

dd.  Shape  of  Irs.  broadly  oltorate:  Irs. 

rusty  pubescent  beneath  la. 

ccc.  Lts.  oblong  or  linear-olilong,  entire, 
rarely  remotely  toothed. 
Under  side  of  Irs.  glabrous. 

light' 

acute.  13.  Phellos 

EE.  Lrs.  oblong,  dark  green  aliote,  14.  ' 
DD.  Under  side  of  Its.  brownish 

pubescent  15. 

.  Wall*  of  nut  glabrous  on  the  inner 
surface  (except  Xos.  41.  42):  Irs. 
tinuately  lobrd  or  toothed,  not  bris- 
tU-tipped.  rarely  serrate  with 
bristly  tetih ;  the  cicrgrrrn  lrs.  some- 
times entire:  fr.  ripening  the  first 
year  (except  Sot.  10.  37,  41,  42). 
White  Oak*.  (Lepidobalanut.) 
C.  Foliage  deciduous. 

D.  Lrs.  sinuately  dentate  or  serrate. 
E.  Scales  of  cup  linear  or  lanceo- 
late, spreading  and  recurred. 
F.  Margin  of  lrs.  serrate:  lrs. 
white-tomentose  beneath. .  16. 
FF.  Margin  of  lrs.  obtusely  den- 
tate, pubescent  Innealh....  17. 
EE.  Scales  of  cup  oppressed,  im- 
bricate. 

F.  Petioles  tery  short:  Its. 
usually  auriculate  at 
base,  glabrous  or  nearly 

so  Itrwalh   18.  mongolica 

rr.  Petioles  rather  slender:  Irs. 

>  or  rounded  at  the 
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o.  Lobes  of  hs.  acute  or 
aeutish  (sometime*  ob- 
tusish  in  A'o.  «>). 
B.  Fr.    pedu ncled:  Iv*. 
tUky-pubetcent  be- 
neath  19. 

H1I.  Fr.  sessile  or  nearly 
to:  Its.  lomerUulote 
beneath, 
l.  Teeth  7-M  on  each 
tide  of  If.:  trees. 
J.  Petiole  stout.  M- 
f4'«n.  long; 
pairs  of  rein* 
10- IS;  base  of 
If.  often 

rounded  20. 

JJ.  Petiole  slender, 
J-j-/  in.  long; 
pairs  of  reins 
7  13:  base  of  If. 

cuneate  21.  Muhlen- 

II.  Teeth  3-7  on  each  [bergii 

side :  shrub  22.  prinoidaa 

OO.  Loins  of  Ir*.  rounded. 
H.  Peduncle  of  fr.  short 

i.  Vni*  u3t%  It*. 

whitish  or  grayish 

tomentose  23. 

II.  Under  title  of  lrs. 
putrescent  or  near- 
ly glabrous,  pale 
greenish  24.1 
nil.  Peduncle  much  longer 
than     petiole:  lrs. 
tomrntulose  beneath.  25. 
D.  Lrs.  pinnately  lotted. 

E.  Bark    separating    in  thin 
tealet,  light  gray  or  light 
brown.   American  species. 
F.  Under  side  of  lrs.  pul>eseent 
or  tomentose. 
O.  Length  of  Irs.  6-8  in.: 
lit.  lyrate-pinnatifid. 
H.  Cup  fringed  by  awned 

tealet  26.  macrocarpa 

BH.  Cup  not  fringed. 

I.  Fr.  jxduncied:  Its. 
wh  ite-tom  entose 

beneath  27.  Ijrrata 

n.  Fr.  nearly  tcstile: 
lrs.  puliescent  be- 
neath  28.  I 

OO.  Length  of  let.  S-tl  in. 
H.  Upper  surface  of  lrs. 
glabrous    and  lus- 

trou*  29. 

BH.  Upper  surface  of  lrs. 
pubescent  and  dull: 
acorn  elongated,  to 

2'i  in.  long    30.  lobaU 

FF.  t  'nder  mde  of  Its.  glabrous  .31.  alba 
EE.  Bark  furrowed  and  ridged, 
not    scaly,    usually  dark 
brown  or  dark  gray.  Euro- 
ftean  species. 
F.  Cup   with    imbricate,  op- 
pressed scales. 
O.  Lrs.  glabrous  below. 
H.  Petioles  shorter  than 

ptduncles .   32.  '. 

Hll.  Petioles  longer  than 

peduncles  33. 

OO.  Lrs.  pubescent  below. 
B.  Scales  of  cup  small, 
closely      a  pprcsseel: 

lrs.  usually  bM  34. 

BB.  Scabs  M»ng  la  Inner- 
olate,     ttMuiely  op- 
pressed: Irs.  usually 
pinnntifid. 
I.  Petiole  H-Hin. 
long:   fr.  nearly 
sessile  35.  Toza 

n.  Petiole    thort:  fr. 

3fl.  conf erta 
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TT.  Cu  p  with  elongated,  « /tread- 
ing and  recurred  scales. . .  37. 
CC.  Folingr  evergreen,  dentate  or  entire. 

'inTthrfira  ^" 
E.  Margin  of  I 
entire. 

r.  Bark  of  trunk  corky  38.  Suber 

ft.  Bark  of  trunk  smooth  39.  Ilex 

EE.  Margin  of  Irs.  entire,  shape 

elliptic  to  oMong  40.  I 

DD.  Lt*.  finally  glabrous  beneath. 
B.  Under  stde  of  Irs.  fulrous- 
tomentose  during  the  first 

year  41.  i 

EE.  Under  side  of  Its.  glabrous  or 

stellate-pubeseent  at  firtl,  .  .42.  I 
AA.  Scales  of  cup  connate  into  concentric 
rings:  hs.  evergreen,  (fyctobalanopsis.) 
b.  Li*,  toothed,  glaucous  or  gtaucescent 
Itenenth. 

c.  Under  side  of  h».  silky,  at  least 

uhile  young  43.  glauca 

CC.  Under  nide  of  Its.  glabrous  44.  I 

88.  Lis.  entire,  dull  green  beneath  45.  acuta 

Subgenus  Erythkobalanus.  Black  Oaks. 

I.  rubra,  Linn.  Fig.  3306.  Tree,  to  80,  occasionally 
150  ft.,  with  stout  spreading  branches  forming  a  broad, 
round-topped,  symmetrical  head:  lvs.  divided  about 
half  way  to  the  middle  by  wide  sinuses  into  7-9 
triangular-ovate  or  ovate-oblong  lobes,  dull  green  above, 
light  green  and  pubescent  at  first  l>eneath,  at  length 
glabrous,  5-0  in.  long:  fr.  short -stalked;  acorn  ovoid,  1 
in.  long,  embraced  only  at  the  base  by  the  ?4- 1  -in.- 
broad  cup.  Nova  Scotia  to  Fla.,  west  to  Minn,  and 
Texas.  S.S.  8:409,  410.  Em.  1:168.  F.S.  17:1812, 
1813.  H.W.  2,  p.  84. — Beautiful  oak  of  rapid  growth, 
growing  into  a  large  majestic  tree,  with  usually  broad 
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3306.  Leaves  and  acorns  of  l 
alba:  3.  0-  »elutina;  4.  Q.  rubra;  5,  Q.  i 
carpa;  7,  Q.  hi  color. 


:  6.0- 


round  head,  the  foliage  turning  dark  red  in  fall.  Hvbrids 
are  known  with  the  two  following  species,  with  Q. 
trlutina,  Q.  falcata,  Q.  Phellos  and  Q.  imbricttria.  Var. 
amblgua,  Fern.  (Q.  amblgua,  Michx.  f.,  not  HBK. 
Q.  boridlis,  Michx.  f.  Q.  coccinea  var.  ammgva,  Clrav). 
Cups  deejH»r  and  somewhat  turbinate;  acorn  usually 
smaller.  The  northern  form.   See  also  note  under  No.  8. 


2.  palustris,  Linn.  Pin  Oak.  Fig.  3307.  Tree, 
to  80,  occasionally  120  ft.,  with  rather  short  spread- 
ing branches,  forming  a  symmetrical  pyramidal  head, 
becoming  irregular  and  oblong  in  older  trees:  lvs. 
deeply  pinnatifid,  sometimes  almost  to  the  midrib; 
lobes  5—7,  oblong  or  oblong-lanceolate,  toothed,  sepa- 
rated by  wide  sinuses,  bright  green  above,  light  green 


3307.  Quercus  palustris  (on  tbe  left)  and  Q.  Phelloa.  ( X  Yd 

beneath,  with  axillary  tufts  of  hairs,  3-5  in.  long:  fr. 
short-stalked;  acorn  subglobose  or  ovoid,  K-3^in.  long, 
embraced  about  one-third  or  more  by  the  cup.  Mass., 
to  Del.,  west  to  Wis.  and  Ark.  S.S.  8:422,  423.  Em. 
1:167.  A.G.  17:213.  Gng.3:129.  Mn.  2: 155;  6:27. 
F.E.  28:223.  G.W.  5,  p.  13.— Handsome  trees,  espe- 
cially when  young ;  often  used  for  avenues ;  grows  rapidly 
and  prefers  somewhat  moist  soil;  foliage  bright  red  in 
autumn.  The  tree  is  fibrous-rooted  and  transplants  well. 
Hybrids  of  this  with  the  preceding  species  and  with  Q. 
FhcUos  have  been  observed  in  cult. 

3.  coccinea,  Muench.  Scarlet  Oak.  Figs.  3308, 3309. 
Tree,  to  80  ft.,  with  gradually  spreading  branches  form- 
ing a  round-topped  rather  open  head:  lvs.  deeply 
divided  by  wide  sinuses  into  7-9  rather  narrow,  oblong 
or  lanceolate,  few-toothed  lobes,  bright  green  and 
glossy  above,  light  green  and  glabrous  beneath,  4-8 
in.  long:  fr.  short-stalked,  ovoid  to  oblong-ovate,  \fr 
Jiin.  long,  embraced  about  one-half  by  the  almost 
glabrous  cup.  Maine  to  Fla.,  west  to  Nlinn.  and  Mo. 
S.S.  8:412,  413.  Em.  1:163— Especially  valuable  for 
its  brilliant  scarlet  fall  coloring;  grows  well  in  dryish 
situations.  Hybrids  of  this  species  with  Q.  rubra  and 
Q.  vclutina  have  been  found. 

4.  Schneckii,  Brit.  (Q.  tcxana,  Sarg.,  in  part,  not 
Buckl.).  Fig.  3310.  Tree,  attaining  200  ft.,  with  an 
oblong  open  head :  lvs.  almost  like  those  of  Q.  coccinea, 
with  axillary  tufts  of  ferrugineous  hairs  beneath,  3-8 
in.  long:  fr.  ovoid,  y?-\  in.  long,  embraced  about  one- 
third  by  the  deeply  saucer-shaped  cup.  Ind.  and  Iowa 
to  Texas  and  Fla.  S.S.  8:411.  O  F.  7:515,  517  (adapted 
in  Fig.  3310). — Tall  tree:  much  like  Q.  coccinea  in 
foliage  and  like  Q.  rubra  in  fruit,  but  the  cup  somewhat 
deeper  and  smaller  and  pale  grayish  tomentose.— The 
Q.  tex&na,  Buckl.,  is  a  small  tree  of  S.  and  W.  Texas, 
with  smaller,  2-4-in.-long,  less  deeply  lolved  lvs.  and 
oblong  nuts  about  }^in.  long,  with  a  hemispherical  cup. 
B.T.  292.  Probably  not  in  cult. 

5.  ellipsoidilis,  E.  J.  Hill.  Yellow  Oak,  or  Black 
Oak.  Tree,  to  70  ft.  with  ascending  branches  forming 
an  oblong  head :  bark  gray,  close  and  smooth,  yellowish 
within:  lvs.  oval  in  outline,  truncate  or  broadly  cuneate 
at  the  base,  with  5-7  oblong  lobes  coarsely  toothed  at 
the  summit,  glabrous,  lustrous  and  bright  green  alxjve, 
paler  beneath  with  axillary  tufts  of  hairs,  3-5  in.  long: 
fr.  short-stalked  or  nearly  sessile;  acorn  ellipsoid  to 
subglolxjse,  }  j-^i'm.  long,' inclosed  about  one-third  or 
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one-half  by  the  turbinate  or  deeply  saucer-shaped  cup 
gradually  narrowed  at  the  base,  with  closely  appressea, 
brown-pubescent  scales.  S.  Mich,  to  Man.  and  Iowa. 
S.S.  14:771. 

6.  Kelloggii,  Newb.  «?.  califdrnica,  Coop.).  Cali- 
fornia* Black  Oak.  Fig.  3311.  Tree, 


3308.  Lcavtit  o!  Qurrcus 
co«cine»  (  XH).  No.  3. 


100  ft.,  with  stout  spreading  branches  forming  an  open, 
round-topped  head:  lvs.  divided  aliout  to  the  middle  by 
wide  sinuses  into  usually  7  oblong,  toothed  lolxw,  pubes- 
cent when  young,  at  length  glabrous  and  glossy  above, 
yellowish  green  and  glabrous  or  floccose  l>eneath,  3-0 
in.  long:  fr.  short-stalked;  acorn  ovoid  or  oblong, 
mostly  rounded  at  the  top,  1-1  J-j  in.  long,  embraced 
about  one-third  or  one-half  bv  the  deep  hemispherical 
glabrous  cup.  Ore.  to  Calif .  S.S.  8:410.  O.K.  9:145. 

7.  vclutina.  Lam.  <Q.  Huetorin,  Bart  ram  .  Black  Oak. 
Yellow-Bark  Oak.  Figs.  3305,  3300,  3309.  Tree,  to 
80,  sometimes  to  150  ft.,  with  ruther  slender  branches, 
spreading  gradually  into  a  narrow,  ojien  head:  bark 
very  dark  brown,  inner  bark  orange:  lvs.  pinnatifid  to 
or  beyond  the  middle,  with  7-0  broad  toothed  lolics, 
"  dark  and  dull  green  aliove,  brownish  pulicsccnt  lieneath 
at  first,  glabrous  at  length,  except  in  the  axils  of  the 
veins,  4-10  in.  long:  fr.  short -stalked;  acorn  ovoid,  J  rl 
in.  long,  cmhrnced  about  one-hall  bv  the  hemispherical 
dcnselv  pubescent  cup.  Maine  to  Fla.,  wot  to  Minn, 
and  Texas.  S.S.  H: 4 14,  415.  Km.  1:160.  CF.  5:55. 
— This  species  hybridizes  with  Q.  coceinra,  Q.  rubra, 
Q.  imbricaria  and  Q.  I'kdlos  (Q.  hrlrrophylla,  Michx.). 

Tree  of  rapi<l  growth, 
less  iM'autiful  tlian 
the  preceding  species, 
but  the  wood  is  more 
valuable;  it  flourishes 
even  in  rather  dry 
soil,  and  the  foliage 
turns  dull  red  or 
orange-brown  in  fall. 
Var.  missouriensis, 
Sarg.  Lvs.  with  a 
permanent  rusty 
puliesccnce  lieneath: 
cup-scales  tomentose. 
W.  Minn,  to  Ark. 

Sudw.    Q.  ctitttata, 
Tree,  to  70,  rarely 
branches  forming  an 
eplv  pinnatitid.  with 
6-7  entire,  acute  and  often  falcate  gradually  nar- 

rowed from  a  broad  base  and  spreading  at  nearly  right 
angles,  scjwiratcd  by  broad  sinus*'*,  drooping,  dark 


3309.  Acorns  of  Que""' 
(oo  left)   «nd    Qucrcus  volutin*. 

(Natural  siio.)  No*.  3  timi  7. 

8.  falcita,  Michx.  (Q.  digitata, 
Auth.,  not  Wang.).  Spanish  Oak 
to  100  ft.,  with  stout  spreading 
open,  mund-topiH'd  head:  lvs.  d 


Q. 


green  and  glabrous  alxivc,  tawny  or  grayish  pubescent 
beneath,  3-S  in.  long:  fr.  short-stalked;  acorn  subglo- 
bosc,  \  i\n.  high,  embraced  one-half  by  the  turbinate 
cup.  N.  J.  to  Fla.,  west  to  Mo.  and  Texas.  S.S.  8:420. 
G.F.  8:104.  F.K.  29:943.— Handsome,  with  pecu- 
liarly distinct  foliage,  but  not  quite  hardy  N.  It 
appears  that  the  original  description  of  Q.  rubra. 
Linn.,  applies  to  the  Spanish  oak  (see  Sargent  in  Rho- 
dora  17:39);  therefore,  under  a  strict  application  of 
the  rule  of  priority,  Q.  falcala,  Michx.,  ought  to  be 
called  Q.  rubra  ana  the  tree  heretofore  known  as  Q. 
rubra  ought  to  be  known  as  Q.  ttorralvi,  if  var.  ambigua 
is  not  considered  specifically  distinct;  otherwise  it 
ought  to  receive  a  new  name.  Tlie  name  Q.  boreal  is 
applies  more  strictly  to  the  northern  form  (Q.  rubra  var. 
ambigua),  while  the  more  southern  form  becomes 
borculi*  var.  nuixima,  Sarg. 

9.  pagodaef&lia,  Ashe  (O.  falcata  var.  pagodjtfdlia. 
Ell.).  Swamp  Spanish  Oak.  Tall  tree,  sometimes  120 
ft.  high,  with  wide-spreading  branches  forming  a  broad 
open  head,  but  narrow  in  the  forest  ;  branchlets  tomen- 
tose: lvs.  deeply  pinnatifid,  with  5-11  entire,  acute, 
spreading  lobes  narrowed  from  a  broad  base  and  often 
falcate,  dark  green  and  lustrous  alwve,  white-tomen- 
tose  beneath,  5-8  in.  long:  fr.  short-stalked  or  nearly 
sessile;  acoru  ovate  to  subglohosc,  little  over  1  [jin. 
across,  inclosed  about  one-half  by  the  turbinate  cup; 
scales  loosely  imbricate,  pubesctmt  except  on  the  mar- 
gin. Va.  to  Fla.,  west  to  S.  111.  and  Ark.  S.S.  14:772.— 
Handsome  and  valuable  timber  tree;  about  as  hardy 
as  the  preceding  species. 

10.  Uicifdlia,  Wang.  {(}.  RAni&teri,  Michx.  Q.  ndna, 
Sarg.).  Bear  or  Scrub  Oak.  Intricately  branched, 
spreading  shrub  to  10  ft.  high,  rarely  small  tree  to  20 
ft.:  lvs.  pinnately  lobed,  with  usually  2  broad  triangu- 
lar lobes  on  each  side,  dark  green  and  glabrous  above, 


Nil  I 


whitish  tomentulose  beneath,  2-5  in  long:  fr.  short- 
stalked; 

about 

— Clrowing  naturally  on  dry  rocky  soil  and  forming 
dense  thickets;  it  may  be  used  for  covering  barren 
rockv  ridges  and  hillsides.  Hybrids  with  Q.  atrium, 
Q.  tvlutina,  (J.  mariUmdica,  and  Q.  Fhdlos  are  known. 

11.  nigra,  Linn  {().  aguiUitn.  Walt.  Q  uliginhsa, 
Wang.).    Water  Oak.   Tree,  to  SO  ft., 


-.acorn  glnlxise-ovoid,  1  ..in.  or  less  high,  embraced 
me-half  bv  the  saucer-shaped  cup.  Maine  to 
■st  to  Ohio  and  Kv.  S.S.  s:  124.  Km.  1:170. 
dry  rocky 


with  rather 
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slender  branches  forming  a  conical,  round-topped  head: 
lvs.  obovate,  3-lobed  at  the  apex  or  sometimes  entire, 
rarely  pinnatifid  above  the  middle,  dull  bluish  green 
aixive,  paler  beneath,  soon  glabrous  except  axillary 
tufts  of  brown  hairs  beneath,  1  !j-3  in.  long:  fr.  short- 
stalked;  acorn  globose-ovoid,  1 ,( - -.,,1:1  high, 
embraced  one-fourth  to  one-third  by  the 
saucer-shaped  cup.  Del.  to  Ha.,  west  to 
Ky.  and  Texas.  S.S.  8:428.— Of  rapid 
growth  and  easily  transplanted;  often 
planted  as  avenue  tree  in  the  S.,  hut  not 
quite  hardy  X.  Usually  called  Q.  aquatica. 

12.  marilandica,  Muench  (Q.  nigra,  Wang. 
Q.  ferruginea,  Michx.).  Black  Jack.  Jack 
Oak.  Tree,  to  30,  sometimes  to  50  ft.,  with 
short  spreading  branches  forming  a  narrow, 
round-toppwi  or  often  irregular  head:  lvs. 
obovate,  3-5-lobed  at  the  broad  apex,  with 
hroad,  entire  or  sparingly  toothed  lobes,  glabrous  and 
dark  green  above,  at  length  glabrous  and  yellowish 
green  beneath,  brownish  tomentose  at  first :  fr.  short- 
stalked;  acorn  ovoid-oblong,  ?.tin.  high,  embraced  one- 
third  to  two-thirds  by  the  turbinate  cup.  N.  Y.  to  Ha., 
west  to  Neb.  and  Texas.  S.S.  8:42(5,  427.— There  are 
hybrids  with  Q.  iiidfolia,  Q.  Plieilas,  and  Q,  imbricaria. 
Handsome  tree,  with  large  glossy  foliage;  hardv  N. 
Better  known  as  Q.  nigra,  but  this  name  really  lielongs 
to  the  preceding  s|>ecii«. 

13.  Phellos,  linn.  Willow  Oak.  Figs.  3306,  3307. 
Tree,  to  SO  ft.,  sometimes  becoming  80  ft.,  with  rather 
slender  branches  forming  a  conical,  round-topped  head: 
lvs.  short-petioled.  linear-oblong,  bright  green  and  glossy 
above,  pubescent  tielow  when  young,  glabrous  and  light 
green  at  length,  2-4  in.  long:  frs.  almost  sessile,  acorn 
subglobose,  Ij'-'-'vin.  high,  embraced  aliout  one-fourth 
bv  the  saucer-shaped  cup.  N.  Y.  to  Fla.,  west  to  Mo. 
and  Texas.  S.S.  8:435.  Gt.  29,  p.  221.  A.G.  17:195. 
F.E.  18:592  (pi.  87).  K.H.  1898,  p.  149.— Hybrids 
have  lieen  recorded  with  Q.  p<UuMrin,  Q.  rubra,  (J.  will 
Una,  Q.  Uicifolia  and  Q.  marilandica.  Beautiful  hardy 
medium-sized  tree  with  handsome  foliage  turning  pale 
yellow  in  fall;  prefers  moist  or  almost' swampy  soil. 

14.  laurifdlia,  Michx.  Lackkl  Oak.  Tree,  to  60, 
occasionally  to  100  ft.,  with  comparatively  slender 
branches  forming  a  dense,  round-top|>ed  head:  lvs. 
oblong  or  oblong-obovate,  sometimes  slightly  lobed, 
acute  or  rarely  obtusish,  dark  green  and  shining  above, 

light  green  and  pulieru- 
lous  at  first,  glabrous  at 
length  below,  2  6  in.  long: 
fr.  short -stalked;  acorn 
ovoid  or  subglobose,  about 
'  i>in.  long,  embraced  one- 
fourth  by  the  saucer- 
shatwd  cup.  \'a.  to  Fla. 
and  La.  S.S.  8:429.  430. 
F.E.  16:390  (pi.  62).— 
Handsome  tree  with  almost  half-evergreen  glossy  foli- 
age, often  planted  as  avenue  tree  in  the  southern  and 
Gulf  States;  a  particularly  good  form  of  this  species  is 
in  the  trade  as  '"Darlington  oak.''  Not.  hardy  N. 

15.  imbricaria,  Michx.  Suixclk  Oak.  Tree,  to  60, 
rarely  to  100  ft.,  with  slender  and  somewhat  pendulous 
branches,  of  pyramidal  habit  in  its  youth,  round-topped 
when  old:  lvs.  oblong  or  oblong-lanceolate,  dark  green 
and  glabrous  above,  grayish  foment ulose  beneath,  3-7 
in.  long:  fr.  short -stalked;  acorn  subglolxise,  1  L>in.  long, 
embraced  one-third  to  one-half  by  the  turbinate  cup. 
Pa.  to  Ga.,  west  to  Neb.  and  Ark.  S.S.  8:432.  A.G. 
17:195.  M11. 6:91. — Beautiful  oak  of  symmetrical 
habit  with  handsome  glossy  foliage,  turning  russet-red 
in  fall.  There  are  hybrids  of  this  siiecies;  with  Q.  mari- 
Itintlica,  Q.  veltUinn,  Q.  rubra,  and  (J.  paluslrin,  of  which 
the  last  is  in  the  trade  as  (J.  paluxtn-imbricaria, 
Engclm.:  it  has  oblong-lanceolate  lvs.  entire  or  coarsely 


toothed,  with  bristly  teeth,  soon  glabrous,  4-0  in.  long: 
cup  turbinate. 

Subgenus  Lkpidobalancs.  White  Oaks. 

16.  variabilis,  Blumc  (Q.  chintrtsi*,  Bunge,  not  Abel. 
Q.Bungedna,  Forties.  Q.  m-rrata,  Carruth.,  not  Thunb.). 
Tree,  to  80  ft.:  lvs.  slender-petioled,  oblong  to  oblong- 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  crenatelv  serrate,  with  bristle- 
like teeth,  dark  green  and  glabrous  alxive,  whitish 
tomentuloee  below,  3tjj-6  in.  long:  fr.  almost  sessile; 
acorn  subglobose,  not  much  exceeding  the  large  cup; 
scales  thick,  lanceolate,  recurved.  N.  China,  Japan. 
S.l.F.  1 :28.— Handsome  tree  with  distinct  foliage 
almost  like  that  of  Vantanea  crenata;  has  proved  hardy 
in  Mass.  and  W.  N.  Y. 

17.  dentata,  Thunb.  (Q.  Ddkmio,  Hort.  Q.  obneata 
Bunge).  Tree,  to  80*  ft.,  with  broad,  round-topped 
head:  lvs.  short-petioled,  obovate,  sinuately  toothed, 
with  3-6  rounded  broad  teeth  on  each  side,  dark  green 
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and  usually  glabrous  aliove  at  length,  light  green  and 
puliescent  liencath,  firm  and  leathery,  to  12  in.  long: 
fr.  almost  sessile;  acorn  ovate,  '^-^in.  long,  embraced 
one-half  by  the  large  cup;  scales  lanceolate,  thin,  spread- 
ing and  recurved.  Japan,  W.  China.  S.l.F.  1:27.  F.E. 
14:542  <pl.  29). —  Remarkable  for  its  large  lvs.,  on 
young  plants  to  1  ft.  lung  and  8  in.  broad;  hardv  N. 
Var.  pinnatlfida,  Matsum.  (Q.  pinnaltfida,  Franc h.  & 
Sav.).  Lvs.  divided  almost  to  the  midrib  into  linear 
lobes  with  crisp  irregular  margins;  interesting  form. 

18.  monge'lica,  Fisch.  Tree,  to  100  ft.:  hranehleta 
glabrous:  lvs.  on  very  short  petioles  less  than  l^ia.  long, 
obovate  to  olxivatc-ohlong,  obtuse  at  the  apex,  nar- 
rowed toward  the  rounded  or  auriculate  base,  coarsely 
tcxithed  or  sinuately  lolied,  with  short  and  broad  usually 
obtuse  or  obtusish  teeth,  dark  green  above  and  glabrous, 
paler  green  and  glabrous  beneath  or  pilose  on  ihe  veins 
only,  4-8  in.  long:  fr.  sevend  or  solitary'  on  a  short  stalk 
or  nearly  sessile;  acorn  ovoid  or  ellipsoid,  alxint  ^in. 
long,  embraced  about  one-third  by  the  cup  which  is 
grayish  tomentulosc  with  thickened  tuberculate  scale*, 
thinner  and  acuminate  at  the  slightly  fringed  margin. 
E.  SilK'ria,  N.  China,  Korea,  N.  Japan.  Var.  grosseser- 
rlta,  Rchd.  &  Wilson  (Q,  gro**r*crraUi,  Blume.  Q. 
crfxpttla,  Blmne).  Lvs.  somewhat  smaller,  usually 
acutish  at  the  apex  with  acute  or  acutish  sometimes 
denticulate  teeth:  cup  with  thin  closely  apprexsed 
scales,  not  fringed  at  the  margin.  Japan.  S.l.F.  1:27. — ■ 
Some  Japanese  botanists  distinguish  Q.  erixpula  as  a 
species  by  the  hemispherical  cup  inclosing  the  acorn 
about  one-half  from  (J.  oro.wsrrralu  which  has  a 
saucer-shaped  cup  inclosing  the  acorn  one-fourth  or 
one-third,  but  many  specimens  are  intermediate  in  this 
character,  and,  as  the  lvs.  of  the  two  forms  are  exactly 
alike,  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  distinguish  these  two 
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varieties.  Var.  grossenerraUi  has  proved  per- 
fectly hardy  at  the  Arnold  Arlwretum  and  forma  hand- 
some trees  of  vigorous  growth. 

19.  gUndulifera,  Blume.  Tree,  to  40  ft.,  rarely  to 
70  ft.,  shrubby  in  cult.:  lva.  cuneate  or  rounded  at  the 
base,  obloug-olxivate  to  oblanceolatc,  acute  with  7-12 

glandular  - 1  i  p  p  e  d, 
acute  teeth  on  each 
side,  light  green 
above,  glabrous, 
whitish  or  grayish 
green  beneath,  ap- 
preased  silky  at  first , 
almost    half  -  ever- 

ftreen,  2}4  5  in. 
ong:  fr.  pedunclcd, 
usually  several; 
aeorn  ovate,  alx>ut 
?jin.  high,  em- 
braced one-third  to 
[  by  the  cup. 
8.  IF.  1:26. 
-Half 
Rhrub  with 

foliage,  hardy  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum, 
i  cult,  under  the  name  Q.  dentata.   Q.  glandulifcra, 
Mast.,  is  Q.  Pseudoturnrri  (see  suppl.  list). 

20.  aliens,  Blume.  Tree,  to  50  ft.  or  more:  branehlets 
glabrous:  lvs.  oblong-olxivate,  obtuse  or  acutish  al  the 
ajK-x,  rounded  or  broadly  c  uneate  at  the  Ijomc,  coarsely 
sinuate-dentate  with  broad  obtuse  or  ncutish  teeth, 
dark  yellowish  green  and  glabrous  above,  whitish  or 
grayish  tomentulose  Ixjneath,  with  10-15  pairs  of  veins, 
4-8  in.  long;  petioles  lA~W»i-  long:  frs.  1-3,  short- 
stalked  or  nearly  si-ssile;  acorn  ellipsoid  to  oblong, 
?4-l  in.  long,  embraced  about  one-third  by  the  cup- 
shaped  gravish  tomentulose  cup,  its  scales  thin, 
acuminate.  8.1. F.  1:28.  Japan,  Korea,  Cent,  China. 
Var.  acuteserrata,  Maxim.  Lvs.  usually  somewhat 
smaller  and  narrower,  with  acute  or  acutish  gland- 
tipped  teeth  often  slightly  incurved  at  the  apex.  Japan. 
Cent.  China— This  recently  intro.  species  has  proved 
hardy  at  the  Arnold  Arlxiretum. 

21.  Muhlenbergii,  Engelm.  (Q.  Castdnea,  Willd.,  not 
Nee.  Q.  acuminata,  8arg.,  not  Itoxbg.  Q.  Prinw*  var. 
acuminata,  Miehx).  Yellow  Chestnut  Oak.  Tree, 
to  100  or  occasionally  to  100  ft.,  with  rather  short 
branches,  forming  a  narrow,  round-top|)ed  head:  lvs. 
slender-stalked,  oblong  to  oblong-lanceolate,  acute  or 
acuminate,  coarsely  toothed  with  acute,  glandular- 
tipped  teeth,  dark  or  yellowish  gn-eri  above,  whitish 
tomentulose  l>cneath,  4-7  in.  long:  fr.  sessile  or  shorts 
pcduneled;  acorns  ovate,  )i~%\n.  long,  embraced  alwut 

one -half  by  the  cup. 
Term,  to  Va.,  west  to 
Neb.  and  Texas.  8.8. 
8:377.  — Beautiful  tree 
with  light  gray  bark  and 
handsome  foliage,  glossy 
above  and  silverv  white 
beneath. 

22  prinoldes,  Willd. 
«?.  Chincapin,  Pursh.  Q. 
rnnui  var.  Chlncapin, 

Miehx.).  Cbikoapim 

Oak.  Spreading  shruh, 
with  slender  sts.,  usu- 
ally not  over  (i  ft.  high, 
rarely  to  15  ft.:  lvs. 
rather  short  -  pet ioled, 
cuneate  at  the  base, 
ovati-oblong  or  oblong, 
with  4-8  sometimes  ol» 
tusish  teeth  on  each 
(N»tur»l  «ie).  No.  32.     side,  bright  green  above, 


grayish  tomentulose  beneath,  2)  r5  in.  long:  fr. 
aeorn  oval,  about  >  <jin.  long,  embraced  one-half  by  the 
to  Ala.,  west  to  Minn,  and  Texas.  8.8. 


cup.  a 

8:378.  Em.  1 : 158  — Pretty  ahrub  for  covering  dry  and 
rocky  ridges.  In  trade  sometimes  under  the  mislead- 
ing name  of  Q.  humiiis,  for  which  see  auppl.  list. 

23.  Prinus,  Linn.  (Q.  Prinu*  var.  paiustria,  Miehx. 
Q.  MicJuiuxii,  Nutt.).  Basket  Oak.  Cow  Oak.  Tree, 
to  100  ft.,  with  round-topped,  rather  dense  head:  bark 
light  gray,  scaly:  lvs.  ulxwate  or  obovate-oblong, 
acute,  deeply  crenulate-toothed.  with  obtuse,  mucronu- 
late  teeth,  bright  green  and  shining  al>ove,  grayish 
tomentulose  beneath,  4-7  in.  long:  fr.  short-pcduncled: 
acorn  ovoid,  1—1 1  i  in.  high,  embraced  about  one-third 
bv  the  tomcntose  cup.  Del.  to  Fla.,  west  to  Ind.  and 
Texas.  8.8.  8:382,  383.— The  Q.  Prinu*  of  most  recent 
authors  is  the  following  six-cics.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  chestnut  oaks;  prefers  moist  soil. 

24.  montAna,  Willd.  (Q.  Prinu*  var.  monticolti, 
Miehx.  Q.  Pr\nu»,  Engelm.,  not  Linn.).  Chestnct 
Oak.  Rock  Chestnut  Oak.  Fig.  3306.  Tree,  to  70, 
or  occasionally  to  100  ft.,  with  broad,  irregular  head 
and  dark  brown,  ridged  bark:  lvs.  slender-stalked, 
olxjvate  to  oblong-lanceolate,  coarsely  crenulate- 
toothed,  bright  or  yellowish  green  above,  paler  lieneath, 
tomentulose  when  young,  often  almost  glabrous  at 
length,  5-8  in.  long:  fr.  solitary  or  in  pairs,  on  pedun- 
cles about  1  in.  long;  acorn  ovoid,  1-1!  2  in.  high, 
embraced  about  one-tnird  by  the  cup.  Maine  and  Out. 
to  Ala.  8.S.  8:375,  370.  Km.  1:155  (as  Q,  Casianta) 
and  156.  G.C.  III.  14:617.  O.K.  1:510. — Handsome 
oak,  growing  well  in  rather  dry  soil.  A  hybrid  of  this 
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species  and  Q.  Robur  is  Q.  SArgentii,  Rend.,  a  tree  of 
vigorous  growth  with  handsome  foliage,  chiefly  dia- 
tinguishedfrotu  U.  numtana  by  the  fewer  loin*  and  the 
auriculate  base  of  the  lvs. 

25.  blcolor,  Willd.  (Q.  lAatantAtlat,  Sudw.  Q. 
var.  tomentdsa,  Miehx.  Q.  I'rlnu*  var.  discolor, 
f.).  Swamp  White  Oak.  Fig.  3306.  Tree,  to  70  ft., 
rarely  to  100  ft.,  with  narrow,  round-topped,  open 
head' and  light  gravish  brown,  scaly  bark:  lvs.  olmvate 
to  oblong-olx>vate,  sinuatelv  dentate,  sometimes  lobed 
half-way  to  the  middle,  dark  green  and  dull  al»ve, 
whitish  tomentulose  Iwneath,  4-7  in.  long:  fr.  solitary 
or  in  pairs,  on  peduncles  1 1       in.  long;  acorn  ovate- 
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oblong,  1-1 in.  high,  embraced  one-third  by  the  cup. 
Que.  ti>  (la.,  went  to  Mich,  and  Ark.  S.S.  8:380,  381. 
Km.  1:153.  G.F.  4:246.— It  is  lew  desirable  as  an 
ornamental  tree  than  many  other  species,  but  the  wood 
is  valuable.  By  the  light  gray  I  .ark  separating  in  large 
thin  scales  and  the  numerous  small  branches  which 
appear  on  the  larger  liml)s  and  often  on  the  trunk,  it  is 
easily  distinguished  from  allied  species. 

26.  macrocirpa,  Michx.  Bur  Oak.  Mossy  Cup  Oak. 
Fig.  3306.  Tree,  to  80,  sometimes  160  ft.,  with  large 
spreading  branches,  forming  a  broad,  round  head: 
bark  light  brown,  deeply  furrowed;  younger  branches 
sometimes  with  corky  wings: 
lvs.  obovate  or  oblong-obovate, 
lyrate-pinnatifid,  with  4-10  pairs 
of  lobes,  the  lower  ones  smaller, 
separated  by  wide  and  deep 
sinuses,  the  upper  ones  much 
larger,  or  sometimes  the  lvs.  are 
only  sinuately  dentate  alx>ve  the 
middle,  bright  green  and  shin- 
ing alcove,  grayish  or  whitish  to- 
mentosc  beneath,  4-8  in.  long: 
fr.  sessile  or  short-stalked:  acorn 
broadly  ovate  or  ovoid,  J£-1H 
in.  high,  embraced  alsmt  one- 
half  by  the  large  J.j-2-in.-wido 
cup,  with  the  upper  scales  awned 
and  forming  a  fringe-like  border. 
Nova  Scotia  to  Fa.,  west  to 
Man.  and  Texas.  S.S.  8:371, 
372.  Em.  1:149.  G.F.  2:500;  3: 
407.  Mn.  2:153.  Gng.  4:342. 
Var.  olivaefdrmis,  Gray  (Q.  olitse- 
fdrmit,  Michx.).  Lvs.  deeply 
pinnatihd,  lobes  almost  all  nar- 
row and  separated  by  wide 
sinuses:  cup  usually  elongated, 
much  higher  than  broad.  S.S. 
8:373.  M.D.G.  1901:167.— The 
bur  oak  is  of  vigorous  growth 
and  becomes  a  stately  tree  and 
is  of  picturesque  apiicarance  in 
winter  with  its  corky  branches. 
The  crown  is  often  fan -shaped  until  tree  is  mature. 

27.  lyrata,  Walt.  Overccp  Oak.  Swamp,  or  Swamp 
Post  Oak.  Tret:,  to  100  ft.,  with  rather  small,  often 
pendulous  branches  forming  a  symmetrical,  round- 
topped  head:  lvs.  ol>ovate  to  ol>ovate-oblong,  deeply 
lyrate-pinnatifid,  with  3-5  pairs  of  oblong  or  lanceolate 
lolies,  the  lower  ones  much  smaller,  separated  by  a  wide 
sinus  from  the  upper  ones,  dark  green  and  shining 
above,  whitish  tomcntulose  beneath  or  sometimes  light 
green  and  pul>escent:  fr.  short-stalked;  acorn  gloltose, 
H-l  in.  high,  almost  entirely  inclosed  by  the  large 
scaly  cup.  N.  J.  to  Fla.,  west  to  Mo.  and  Texas.  S.8. 
8:374.  F.E.  17:736  (pi.  77).— Little  cult.;  hardy  as 
far  north  as  Mass.;  prefers  moist  soil. 

28.  stellaU,  Wang.  «?.  oblusiloba,  Michx.  Q.  m\nor, 
Sarg.).  Post  Oak.  Tree,  to  60,  rarely  to  100  ft.,  with 
broad,  dense,  round  head,  and  with  grayish  brown, 
deeply  fissured  bark:  lvs.  short-stalked,  broadly  olio- 
vate,  lyrate-pinnatifid,  with  2  or  usually  2  pairs  of 
lol>es,  the  middle  pair  being  much  larger,  undulate, 
and  mostly  with  a  lo!>e  on  the  lower  side,  separated 
from  the  lower  pair  by  wide,  from  the  upper  pair  by 
narrower  sinuses,  dark  green  above,  brownish  tomcn- 
tulose beneath,  5-8  in.  long:  fr.  almost  sessile;  acorn 
ovoid,  ?^in.  high,  embraced  one-third  to  one-half  by 
the  cup;  scafits  lanceolate,  loosely  oppressed.  Mass.  to 
Fla.,  west  to  Neb.  and  Texas.  S.S.  8:368,  369.  Em. 
1:151. — Hardy  and  handsome  tree  with  dense  round 
head,  growing  naturally  in  rather  dry,  sandy  or  rocky 
soil;  at  the  northern  limit  of  its  range,  in  S.  Mass.,  it  is 
usually  shrubby. 
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29.  Garry  ana,  Douglas.  Oregon  Oak.  Tree,  to  80, 
rarely  to  100  ft.,  with  wide-spreading  branches,  some- 
times shrubby:  Iwurk  light  gray:  lvs.  obovate,  pinnati- 
fid,  with  broad,  obtuse,  entire  or  toothed  lobes,  dark 
green  above,  pul>escent  nnd  yellowish  green  or  whitish 
below:  fr.  short-stalked;  acorn  ovoid,  about  1  in.  high, 
embraced  atnnit  one-third  by  the  saucer-shaped  cup^; 
scales  usually  thin.  Wash,  and  Ore.  to  Calif.  S.S. 
8:364,  365.  G.F.  7:495.  F.E.  32:919.— The  most 
important  oak  of  the  Pacific  States  as  a  timber  tree. 

30.  lobAts,  Nee  (Q.  HUidnii,  Benth  ).  Valley  or 
Weeping  Oak  (White  Oak  of  the  Pacific  States). 


3317. 


Live  oak  (Quercu*  rirginiana  with  Spanuh  moss  hanging  from  the  branches. 
Audubon  Park,  New  Orleans.  No,  4a 

Fig.  3312.  Tree,  to  100  ft.,  with  great,  wide-spreading 
limbs  and  slender  drooping  branches:  lvs.  oblong  or 
obovate-oblong,  with  3-5  pairs  of  sometimes  lobed-den- 
tate  lolies,  dark  green  and  stellate-pubescent  aljove  and 
usually  whitish  tomcntulose  beneath,  2—1  in.  long:  fr. 
almost  sessile;  acorn  elongated,  conical,  1 J 4— 2  in.  high, 
embraced  about  one-third  by  the  cup;  lower  scales 
tuberculate,  upper  one  subulate.  Calif.  S.S.  8:362. 
G.F.  3:611:  10:55,  202,  205.  C.L.A.  1 :83.— Graceful 
wide-spreading  tree;  has  not  been  cult,  successfully 
outside  of  Calif. 

31.  alba,  Linn.  Wuite  Oak.  Figs.  3304,  3106,  3313. 
Tree,  to  100  ft.,  with  stout  spreading  branches  form- 
ing a  broad,  open  head:  bark  light  gray:  lvs.  obo- 
vate or  oblong-obovate,  narrowed  at  the  Iwse,  with  3-8 
pairs  of  rather  narrow  obtuse  and  sometimes  toothed 
lobes,  pubescent  when  young,  Boon  glabrous,  bright 
green  above,  glaucescent  beneath:  fr.  short-  or  long- 
stalked;  acorn  oblong-ovate,  1  in.  high,  embraced  about 
one-fourth  bv  the  shallow  cup;  scales  closely  appressed. 
Maine  to  Fla.,  west  to  Minn,  and  Texas.  S.S.  8:356, 
357.  Em.  1:145.  G.F.  3:91;  4:6,  7;  5:259,  450.  F.E. 
20:650  (pi.  110);  32:489.— The  white  oak  is  one  of 
the  noblest  trees  of  the  northern  states  and  a  beautiful 
park  tree,  where  space  can  lie  allowed  for  its  full 
development;  the  foliage  assumes  a  beautiful  deep 
vinous  red  or  violet-purple  color  in  fall.  Var.  repinda, 
Michx.,  is  a  form  in  which  the  lvs.  have  rather  shallow 
sinuses  and  the  frs.  are  usually  short-stalked.  Var. 
pinnatifida,  Michx.,  has  the  lvs.  deeply  pinnatifid  with 
narrow  often  deeply  toothed  lobes  and  the  fre.  usually 
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slender-stalked.  S.S.  8:358.  Hybrids  of  this 
with  Q.  macrocarpa,  Q.  monlana,  and  Q.  istdlata  are 
known.  S.S.  8:359-61.  The  hybrid  with  Q.  montatui 
was  found  in  the  nursery  of  John  Saul,  near  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  has  been  distributed  as  Saul's  oak 
(Q.  Saidii,  Schneid.). 

32.  Rdbur,  I  inn.  (<?.  pedunculata,  Ehrh.  Q.  Jcmina, 
Mill.  Q.  Rdbur  var.  pedunculata,  DC.).  English  Oak. 
Figs.  3314,  3315.  Tree,  to  120  ft.,  with  stout  spreading 
branches  forming  a  broad  round-topped  bead:  I  vs. 
short-pet ioled,  auriculato  at  the  base,  oblong-obovate, 
with  3-7  rounded  lobes  on  each  side,  quite  glabrous, 
dark  green  above,  pale  bluish  green  beneath,  2 !  2  -5  in. 
long:  fr.  1-7  on  slender  peduncle*;  acorn  ovate  or  ovate- 
oblong,  about  1  in.  high,  embraced  about  one-third  by 
the  hemispherical  cup.  Eu.,  N.  Afr.,  W.  Asia.  G.C.  III. 
24: 201;  25: 168.  F.S.K.2.p.  196.  G.W.  13,  p.  566.  H.W. 
2:21,  pp.  53-5.  F.E.  21:100  (pi.  114).— More  than  40 
varieties  are  cult,  in  European  nurseries  and  collec- 
tions; some  of  the  most  important  are  the  following: 
Var.  Concordia,  Schneid.  (£>-  pedunexdata  Concordia, 
Kirchn.).  Lvs.  bright  vellow.  I.H.  14:537.  F.E. 
13:1296  (pi.  19).  Var.  cont6rta,  Hort.  A  form  with 
twisted  branches  and  crowded  lvs.  of  irregular  shape; 
of  slow  growth.  Var.  fastigiAta,  Schneid.  (Q.  peduncu- 
lata fastigiAta,  DC.).  With  upright  branches  forming  a 
narrow  columnar  head.  G.C.  II.  19:179;  111.41:149. 
G.W.  15:663.  F.E.  13:416  (pi.  3)  (as  var.  Lueom- 
bcana).  Of  the  same  habit  are  var.  fastigiata  cupres- 
soides,  Ilort.,  with  narrower  lvs.  Var.  fastigiata 
aureo-punctAta  with  yellowish  spotted  foliage.  \^ar. 
fastigiAta  viridis  with  lvs.  of  darker  green.  Var. 
heterophflla,  ltchd.  (Q.  pedunculata  heteropiitjlla, 
Loud.  Q.  Rdbur  var.  lacintata,  Schneid..  var.  comp- 
tonia-fdlia,  Hort.),  with  narrow,  elongated,  slightly  or 
crcnately  lolied,  sometimes  alinost  entire  lvs.  Var. 
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filicifdlk.  Schneid.  (var.  anplenifdlia,  var.  DoumUii 
Hort.)  hig.  3316.  Lvs.  deeply  and  irrcgidariy  divided 
often  almost  to  the  midrib  in  narrow  linear  lobes,  with 
crisp  margins.  G.C.  II.  14:632.  I.H.  1,  black  fig.,  not 
numbered,  opposite  pi.  33.  R.H.  1894,  p.  17.  Var. 
pectinAta,  Schneid.  (Q.  Rdbur  var.  pecHnata,  Kirchn  ). 
Lvs.  regularly  pinnately  divided  nearly  to  the  midrib 
into  hnear  lobes.  Var.  pendula,  Schneid.  (Q.  pedun- 
culata pindula,  Loud.).  With  pendulous  branches;  a 
form  with  more  slender  and 
more  decidedly  weeping 
branches  is  var.  Dauvessei, 
Hort.  Var.  purpurascens,  DC. 
«?.  pedunculata  purpurdsams, 
DC.,  var.  purpurea,  Loud.  Q. 
Rdbur  aangulnea,  Schneid.). 
With  the  lvs.  bright  purple 
when  young,  becoming  almost 
green  at  length,  or  as  in  the 
forms  distinguished  as  var. 
atropurpurea,  Schneid.,  and 
var.  nigra,  Hort.,  the  color 
is  more  intense  and  retained 
through  the  whole  summer. 
F.S.  17:1783,  1784.  There 
are  a  number  of  variegated 
forms,  but  of  no  great  orna- 
mental value;  the  most  often 
cult,  are:  dlbo-variegata,  argenUo-nuvrginata,  argintut- 
picta,  aiirco-mrieodta,  marmorata,  joreauinsis  maeulata, 
tricolor.— Hybrids  between  this  species  and  the  follow- 
ing occur  occasionally  in  Eu.  (Q.  rosacea,  Hechst.  Q. 
htjbrida,  Bechst.,  not  lirot.).  For  a  hybrid  with  Q.  mon- 
lana, see  No.  24. 

33.  sessilifldra,  Salisb.  «?.  ifssilia,  Ehrh.  Q.  Rdbur 
var.  svMilifldra,  DC.  Q.  Rdbur,  Mill.,  not  Linn.i. 
ar  in  liabit  to  the  former,  but  limbs  leas  spreading 
.  head  less  broad:  petioles  Jf-?4in.  long:  lvs. 
rounded  or  cuneate  at  base,  obovate  or  obovate-oblong, 
with  5-9  rounded  lolies  on  each  side,  somewhat  glossy 
alx>ve,  pale  and  glabrous  or  slightly  pulieacent  on  the 
midrib  lieneath,  2} £-5  in.  long:  fr.  almost  sessile, 
usually  somewhat  larger  than  those  of  the  preceding 
species.  Eu.,  W.  Asia  to  Persia.  H.W.  2:22,  pp.  65-7. 
F.S.H.3,  p.  117.  A  very  distinct  variety  is  var.  mes- 
pilifdlia,  Dipp.  (var.  suhMnla,  Koch),"  with  almost 
entire  lvs.  H.W.  2,  p.  05.  Var.  laciniAU,  Koehne.  Lvs. 
deeply  lol>ed  with  narrow  lolies  pointing  forward.  Gt. 
61,  p.  495.  Var.  aurea,  DC.  Lvs.  yellow  while  young, 
changing  later  ti>  green.  Var.  purpurea,  Dipp.  Vounn 
lvs.  purple,  changing  to  dark  green.  Var.  Louettei, 
Kirchn.  With  pendulous  branches  and  narrow  slightly 
lotted  or  nearly  entire  lvs.— msmliftora  is  less  com- 
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Tirfiniaoa;  often  known  as 
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mon  in  cult,  than  the  preceding  species;  both  are  u. 
ally  called  English  oak  and  are  sometimes  considered 
varieties  of  one  species. 

34.  lanuginosa,  ThuQL  (Q.  pubescent,  Willi!.).  Tree, 
to  40  ft.,  but  sometimes  remaining  shrubby:  branches 
tomentoae  when  young:  lvs.  pinnately  lobed*  or  pinnati- 
fid,  with  4-8  pairs  of  obtuse  or  acute  lolies,  glabrous 
above,  put)cscc!it.  or  toroentose  and  grayish  green 
beneath,  2-4  in.  long:  fr.  almost  sessile;  acorn  ovoid, 
?2-l  in.  long,  inclosed  alsiut  one-half  by  the  toinentose 
cup;  scales  closely  apprcssed.  Cent,  and  S.  Eu.,  W. 
Asia.  H.W.  2:23,  pp.  69-71. — A  very  variable  species, 
often  shrubby,  growing  mostly  on  dry.  rocky,  and 
often  on  limestone  soil:  the  more  southern  forms 
of  it  are  tender.  Var.  Hartwissiina,  Dipp.  (Q.  liart- 
wi&si&na,  Hort.).  Lvs.  small,  rather  acutely  lolied, 
yellowish  tomcntose  beneath.  Vnr.  pinnatifida,  Schneid. 
(Q.  puhesrrns  var.  pinnatifida,  A.  Hraun).  Lvs.  deeply 
lolied.  Var.  crispAta,  Beck,  is  similar  but  margin 
more  crisp  and  under  side  more  tomenbwe.  Var. 
pendula,  Jacq.  <Q.  .Vgdopx  var.  pendtda  and  Q. 
t'seud&vilopa  pindula,  Hort  ),  with  pendulous  branchea 
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and  densely  tomentose  Ivs.,  resembles  the  following 
species  and  is  supposed  by  mime  authors  to  be  a  hybrid 
between  the  two. 

35.  Tdza,  Bosc  (Q.  pyreii&ica,  Willd.  Q.  camdta  and 
Q.  crinUa,  Hort.).  Tree,  to  40  ft.,  with  slender  branches; 
branchlets  yellowish  tomentose:  lvs.  pinnatifid  half- 
way to  the  middle  or  more,  with  rather  narrow  and 
acute  lobes,  pubescent  above,  yellowish  or  grayish 
tomentose  beneath,  3-5  in.  long:  fr.  short-  or  long- 
pcduncled;  acorn  oblong,  embraced  one-third  to  one- 
half  by  the  tomentose  cup;  scales  loosely  apprcssed, 
rather  large.  Spain,  S.  France.  Var.  pemtuls,  Dipp., 
with  pendulous  branches. — Somewhat  tender  N. 

36.  conferta,  Kit.  (Q.  panndnica,  Hort.  Q.  hun- 
gdrica.  Hubeny).  Tree,  to  120  ft.,  with  gradually 
spreading  branches  forming  a  round-topped,  open  head: 
bark  rather  light  brown:  lvs.  very  short-petioled, 
auriculate  at  the  base,  olwvate,  deeply  pinnatifid,  with 
5-7  pairs  of  often  toothed  lobes,  dark  green  and  almost 
glabrous  at  length,  pale  and  tomentose  beneath,  4-7 
in.  long:  fr.  short-peduncled ;  acorn  ovoid-oblong, 
embraced  about  one-third  by  the  cup;  scales  rather 
large,  loosely  apprcssed.  Italy,  S.  E.  Eu.  G.C  II. 
5:85.  F.E.  19:230  (pi.  99).  H.W.  2:24,  pp.  72,  73  — 
Handsome  oak  with  dark  green  foliage;  hardy  in  Mass., 
but  seems  not  reliable  farther  north. 

37.  Cerris,  Linn.  TckkeyOak.  Tree,  to  120  ft.,  with 
rather  short  spreading  brunches  forming  a  broad  pyram- 
idal, at  length  often  irregular  open  head:  lvs.  oblong 
or  obovate-oblong,  pinnatifid,  with  3-8  pairs  of  entire  or 
few-toothed  lobes,  dark  green  and  somewhat  rough 
above,  grayish  pubescent  or  almost  glabrous  beneath  at 
length:  fr"  short-stalked,  ripening  the  second  year; 
acorn  oblong-ovate,  to  l'i  in.  long,  embraced  about 
one-half  bv  the  large  mossv  cup.  S.E.  Eu.  W.  Asia. 
Mn.  3:166".  Gn.  27,  pp.  476;  477.  H.W.  2:25,  pp.  74-6. 

G.  W.  8,  p.  181.  F.E.  14:1264  (pi.  41).— Handsome 
oak  with  dark  green  foliage  and  of  pyramidal  habit 
when  young,  but  not  quite  hardy  N.  Easily  recognized 

in  winter  by  the  slender  subulate"  scales  sur- 
rounding and  exceed- 
ing the  winter  buds. 
Var.  austriaca,  Loud. 
Lvs.  longer  -  petioled, 
less  deeply  lobed,  or 
almost  sinuately  den- 
tate with  short,  acute, 
entire  lot  For  Q. 
auxlriaea  nenipt-rt-irrnji, 
see  Q.  Pseudoturruri  in 
suppl.  list.  Var.  tacini- 
ata,  Loud.  Lva.  deeply  pinnatifid,  often  almost  to 
the  midrib  divided  into  narrow  oblong  acute  lobes. 
Var.  Ambroryina,  Aschers.  A  Graebn.  ((?.  AmbrozyAna, 
Simonkai).  Lvs.  half-evergreen,  smaller,  subcoria<"e- 
ous,  glabrous  a!x>ve,  with  bristly  teeth;  stipules  smaller, 
caducous.  Hungary. — There  are  hybrids  with  Q.  Sttber, 
for  which  see  (/  Lucombeana,  in  suppl.  list. 

38.  Silber,  Linn.  Cork  Oak.  Evergreen  tree,  to 
50  ft.,  with  broad  round-topped  head  and  thick,  deeply 
furrowed,  spongy,  elastic  bark:  lvs.  ovate  to  oblong, 
rounded  or  subcordate  at  the  base,  remotely  serrate 
glabrous  al>ove,  whitish  tomentose  or  sometimes 
glabresoent  beneath,  1-3  in.  Ionic:  fr.  short-stalked; 
acorn  ovate  or  oblong-ovate,  V£~l  in.  high,  embraced 
one-third  to  one-half  by  the  cup;  scales  t  hick,  usually 
with  short  and  often  recurved  tips.   S.  Eu.,  N.  Afr. 

H.  W.  2,  pp.  80.  81.  G.W.  8,  p.  182.— From  this  species 
cork  is  obtained;  it  is  much  cult,  for  this  purpose  in  E. 
India  and  recently  also  in  Calif.,  where  it  seems  to  thrive 
well.  Q.  occidentalis,  Gay,  differs  chiefly  in  the  fr.  ripen- 
ing the  second  year,  in  the  less  persistent  lvs.,  the  old 
ones  mostly  falling  in  spring,  in  the  shorter  scales  of 
the  cup  ana  in  its  greater  hardiness;  its  bark  is  not  dis- 
tinguished commercially  from  that  of  the  true  cork  oak. 
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Var.  Fordii,  Nichols.  (Q. 


39.  Ilex,  Linn.  Holly  or  Holm  Oak.  Evergreen 
tree,  to  60  ft.,  with  large,  round-topped  head:  bark  not 
corky:  Ivs.  very  variable,  ovate  to  lanceolate,  remotely 
serrate  or  almost  entire  and  with  revolute  margin,  dark 
green  al)ove,  yellowish  or  whitish  tomentose  or  some- 
times glabreaeent  beneath,  1-3  in.  long:  fr.  1-3,  usually 
pod  uncled ;  acorn 

ovate,  embraced 
about  one  -  half 
by  the  cup; 
scales  thin,  ap- 
prcssed, rarely 
slightly  spread- 
ing. S.  Eu.  M. 
D.G.  1898:275. 
H.W.  2:25,  pp. 
77-79.  G.M.54: 
895.  Gn.  65,  p. 
320.  Var.  Bal- 
lot., DC.  (Q. 
Halldta,  Desf.). 
Lvs.  smaller, 
orbicular  or 
broadly  ovate; 
the  sweet  acorn 
is  often  gathered  for  food. 

F6rd\i,  Carr.).  Of  pyramidal  habit  with  narrower  and 
smaller  Ivs.  R.H.  1861,  pp.  114,  115;  1885,  pp.  352, 
353.  Not  to  be  confounded  with  Q.  Fordiana,  Hcmal., 
a  Chinese  species  with  chestnut-like  Ivs. 

40.  virginiana,  Mill.  (Q.  pircmi,  Ait.).  Live  Oak. 
Figs.  331<-3319.  Evergreen  tree,  to  50  or  rarely  to 
70  ft.,  with  almost  horizontal  limits,  forming  a  wide- 
spreading  head;  sometimes  shrubby:  lvs.  elliptic  or 
oolong,  usually  entire,  with  revolute  margin,  rarely  with 
a  few  spiny  teeth  above  the  middle,  dark  green  and 
glossy  above,  whitish  tomentulose  Ixwath,  1-3  in.  long: 
fr.  peduncled;  acorn  ovate,  about  1  in.  long,  embraced 
about  one-third  by  the  cup;  scales  thin,  apprcssed. 
Va.  to  Fla.,  west  to  Mex.  S.S.  8:394,  395.  G.F.  1 :476; 
5:486,  487  ;  6:7;  8:235.  F  R.  1:643.  Gng.SM.  G.W. 
9,  p.  505.-One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  American 
oaks  and  much  planted  as  a  shade  and  avenue  tree  in 
the  southern  states;  easily  transplanted  and  of  rapid 
growth;  also  very  valuable  as  a  timber  tree. 

41.  chrysGlepis,  Liebm.  California  Live  Oak. 
Maul  Oak.  Fig.  3320.  Evergreen  tree,  to  50,  rarely 
to  100  ft.,  with  wide-spreading  head  and  often  pendulous 
branches:  lvs.  short-petioled,  oval  to  oblong-ovate, 
acute  and  spiny-toothed  or  entire,  bluish  or  yellowish 
green  above,  glaucous  beneath  and  covered  with  ful- 
vous t omentum  when  young,  1-4  in.  long:  fr.  short- 
stalked,  ripening  the  second  year;  acorn  ovoid, 

in.  high,  embraced  about  one-fourth  by  the  shallow  cup 
which  is  often  very  thick  and  denselv  fulvous-tomen- 
tose.  Ore.  to  Calif.  S.S.  8:398,  399.  G.F.  5:1^7.— 
The  most  beautiful  of  the  Californian  oaks. 

42.  agrifdlia,  Nee.  Figs. 
3321,  3322  (adapted  from 
Pacific  R.  R.  Report).  Similar 
in  habit  to  the  former,  some- 
times shrubby:  lvs.  broadly 
oval  to  oblong,  sinuately  spiny- 
toothed,  usually  convex,  dull 
green  above,  light  green  lielow, 
pubescent  at  first,  1 !  £-3  in. 
long:  fr.  usually  sessile;  acorn 
conic-ovate,  often  elongated, 
to  1 1  >>  in.  long,  embraced  one- 
fourth  to  one-third  by  the  cup;  scales  thin,  slightly 
puberulous.  Calif.  S.S\  8:403.  F.S.  7,  p.  138. 

Subgenus  Cyclobalanopsis. 

43.  glauca,  Thunb.  (CyclobaUtndpsis  glaiwa,  Oerst.). 
Evergreen  tree,  to  45  ft.:  branchlets  glabrous  or  nearly 
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bo:  Ivs.  on  slender  petioles  Jj-l  in.  long,  >  Ihptie-ohlong 
to  ovate-oblong,  acuminate,  broadly  euncatc  or  nearly 
rounded  at  the  base,  dentate  above  the  middle,  lus- 
trous above,  glaucous  beneath  and  silky,  at  least  while 
young,  3-5  in.  long:  fr.  short-stalked,  1-3;  cup  saucer- 
shaped,  silky-pubescent  outside,  with  5-7  concentric 
rings;  nut  ellipsoid,  Ji'in.  long.  Japan.  S.I. F.  1:30. 
l.T.  4: 103.— Handsome  evergreen  tree,  planted  occa- 
sionally in  Calif,  and  in  the  southeastern  states. 

44.  myrsinsfftlia,  Hlume  (Q.  Vibrayana,  Franch.  & 
Sav.  Q.  bambusxfdlia.  Fort.,  not  Hance.  Cydobalan- 
6pais  Vibrayana,  Schottkv).  Evergreen  tree,  to  50  ft.: 
Ivs.  lanceolate  or  oblong-fanceolate,  acuminate,  cuneate 
at  the  base,  serrate,  glaucescent  and  glabrous  beneath 
from  the  beginning,  shining  green  above,  3-5  in.  long 
and  in.  wide:  fr.  in  short  spikes;  nut  oblong- 
ovoid,  J^-fiin.  long,  embraced  about  one-third  by  the 
glabrous  cup  consisting  of  about  6  concentric  rings. 
Japan.  S.I.F.  1:29. — Beautiful  evergreen  oak  for  the 
southern  states.  In  the  American  trade  confused  with 
Q.  acuta  and  in  European  gardens  with  Q.  glauca. 

45.  acuta,  Thunb.  (Q.  Buergeri,  Blume.  Cyclo- 
balandptrU  acuta,  Oerst.).  Evergreen  small  tree:  Ivs. 
ohlong-ovato  to  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate,  rounded 
at  the  base,  entire  and  usually  undulate  on  the  margin, 
glossy  green  above,  yellowish  green  beneath,  glabrous, 
only  when  unfolding  covered  with  a  brownish  quickly 
disappearing  floss,  3-5  in.  long:  fr.  in  nearly  sessile  clus- 
ters; nut  ellipsoid-oblong,  about  f^in.  long,  embraced 
about  one-fourth  by  the  pubescent  cup  consisting  of 
about  6  concentric  rings.  Japan,  Korea.  S.I.F.  1 :32.  Gn. 
19,  p.  285;  79,  p.  388.— Handsome  tree,  rare  in  cult. 

The  species  in  the  following  list  are  not  hardy  North  except 
when  mentioned: 

Q.  arufUnma.  Carruthers— Q.  serrate — Q.  .tgitojn.  Linn.  Ever- 
green tree,  to  00  ft.:  allied  to  Q.  Cerris:  Ivs.  lobed-dentate  with 
acute  sinuses,  fulvous-tomentose  at  first:  cup  large,  with  spreading, 
flat,  lanceolate  scale*,  not  much  to  one-half  ahorter  than  acorn. 
8.  Italy,  Greece.— </.  AitAen,  Koehne— Q.  Pseudoturneri.  — Q. 
afai/cUia.  Poerh.  Evergreen  ahrub:  Ivb.  orbicular  or  oval,  dentate, 
ahimng  abuve.  yellow-tomentose  benralh,  1-2  in.  long:  cup  with 
recurved  lanceolate  bracts:  acorn  1  ' .,  in.  long.  Crete.  On.  1H.  p. 
480:40.  p.  95.  AO.  13:430.— O.  aquifoli<M,.,  Rehd.  A  Wilson. 
Evergreen  ahrub  or  tree,  to  30  it. :  branchleta  pubescent:  Ivs.  sub- 
aeaaile,  elliptic  or  ovate-elliptic,  auriculate,  apiny-dentate  or  entire, 
lustrous  above,  yellowish  brnwn-tomentose  beneath,  1  t^-3  in.  long: 
fr.  several,  pcduncled;  cup  saucer  •shaped;  acorn  ovnid,  Kin.  long. 
W.  China.  Var.  m/eecrns,  Rehd.  A  Wilson  '<■).  lira  var.  rufrseens, 
Franch.  1.  Lva  with  yellowish  gray,  looser  pubescenre.  older  lva 
sometimes  glabroua:  scales  of  cup  thicker,  more  villous.  W.  China. — 
Q  arkantana.  Sarg.  Allied  to  Q.  marilandiea.  Tree,  to  70  ft.:  lva. 
broadly  obovate.  cuneate.  at  maturity  glabrous  beneath  except 
tufts  in  the  axils.  2-3  K  in.  long:  cup  shallow:  nut  broadly  ovate. 
Mitt,  long.  Ark.  8.T.S.  2:152. — Q.  ami  nam  trmprmrmn.  Hort.— 
6.  Pseudolurticri. — <J  Bognlonn,  Beadle.  Allied  to  Q.  stellata 
Shrub.  3-15  ft.:  Ivs.  obovate  with  3-5  small  obtuse  lobes  above  the 
middle  or  nearly  entire,  2-3  K  in.  long:  cup  turbinate,  acorn  about 
Kin.  long.  Ala.— 4?.  brm/JJia,  Sarg.— Q.  cinerea.— <?.  caMann- 
/  C.  A.  Mcy.  Half-evergreen  tree,  to  70  ft.:  lva.  oblong-lanceo- 
late, serrate,  tomenlulosr  beneath,  rarely  almost  glabrous,  4-<l  in. 
long:  cup  with  lanceolate  recurved  scales.  W.  Asia  to  N.  Persia. 
O.W.  II.  p.  199.  Not  or  only  half-hardy  N  — Q.  Cu»f.>«ri.  Mirhx. 
Tree,  to  60  ft.:  Ivs.  similar  to  those  of  Q.  cuncata,  but  rufous- 
tomentoM'  when  young,  glabrous  at  length,  except  axillary  tufts 
tieneath,  very  shoe  t-|>etioled:  cup  turbinate  with  the  scales  extend- 
ing above  the  rim  and  down  the  inner  surface.  V  C.  to  Fla.  and 
La.  8.8.8:417. — (f  CMpmontt.  Sarg.  (Q.  obtusiloba  var.  parvi- 
folia.  Chapm.).  I  suolly  a  shrub,  rarely  small  tree;  allied  to  (J. 
stellata:  Ivs.  obovatc-oblong  snrl  entire  or  slightly  sinuately  lobed 
toward  the  apex.  8.  C.  to  r  U.  8.8.  8:370.— Q.  Mnfmtii,  Abel  See 

2.  scleruphylla. — 4J.  cinerra,  Michx.  Bu  t  Jack.  Small  tree: 
lied  toQ.  inibricaria,  but  Ivs.  tonientulose  beneath,  smaller,  elliptic 
to  oblong-lanceolate,  naif -evergreen :  cup  soucer-ahaped;  acorn  eub- 
globose.  N.  C.  to  Fla.  and  Texas.  S.S.  8.431.— Q.  eUxHnetltpa. 
Heerrtcn— Passnia  cleutocarpa.  Schottky  (P.  Wilsonii.  Schottky.  Q. 
Wilsonii,  Sccmcn).  Evergreen  tree,  to  50  ft.:  Ivs.  coriaceous, 
elliptic-oblnng  to  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate.'  broadly  cuneate  at 
the  base,  lustrous  above,  covered  beneath  with  a  thin  scaly  grayish 
tonientum,  becoming  glabrescent,  2  1  j-0  in.  long:  fr.  in  short  dense 
spikes,  subglobose.  about  across,  the  cup  nearly  inclosing  the 

acorn;  scales  adnste.  Cent,  and  W.  China.— Q.  eocrt/rra,  Linn 
Kvergreen  small  tree  or  ahrub;  Ivs.  oval  to  oblong,  spinose-dentate. 
almost  glabrous,  1-2  in.  long:  cup  with  spreading  or  recurved  rigid 
scales:  maturation  biennial.  8.  Ku  H.W,  2:25.  p.  82. — </.  ruspt- 
dita.  Thunb.  See  Castanopo*  p.  2XB1. — Q.  lirtunfiara.  Hook.  A  Arn. 
—  Paaania  deruiOnra — <J  Daugtam.  Hook.  A  Arn.  Tree,  to  60  ft., 
with  dense,  round-topped  head:  allltd  to  Q.  Garrvana.  but  lys. 
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occasionally  tree  to  30  ft.:  Ivs  oblong  to  obovate,  entire  or  sinu- 
ately tuolhed,  pubescent,  grayish  green,  rarely  to  3  in.  long:  fr. 
usually  solitary  and  sessile:  acorn  oval,  K-l  K  in.  long,  embraced 
one-third  to  two-thirds  by  the  cup.  Very  variable.  Calif.  S.S. 
8:392. — <).  Emory*,  Torr.  Evergreen  tree,  to  40  ft.:  allied  to  O. 
ehryeolcpis:  Ivs.  usually  conlale,  oblong-lanceolate,  spiny-toothed, 
soon  almost  glabrous,  1-2  K  in.  long:  acorn  oblong,  K-*«in.  high. 
Texas  to  Aria.  S.S.  8:3tf7.— Q.  Engtmana,  Secmen  O..  auteh- 
uenensia.  Franch.).  Evergreen  tree,  about  30  ft.:  branchleta 
brown,  soon  glabrous:  Ivs.  ovate-oblong,  acuminate,  rounded  at  the 
base,  with  few  small  spiny  appreased  teeth,  sometimes  entire, 
finaliy  glabrous,  2';- 5  in.  long:  fr.  1-3,  short-stalked:  acorn  ovoid, 
scarcely  tgin,;  cup  with  thtu  irlabrcs»eent  brown  scales,  cup-shaped. 
Cent.  China. — Q.  Etrutut,  Linn.  A  S.  European  form  of  Q.  sea- 
ailiflora,  with  the  Ivs.  pubescent  when  young  and  deeply  pinnatihd  : 
synonym  of  tj.  sessiliHora  var.  aurea.  DC. — Q.  t'aliri,  fiance.  Tree, 
to  80  ft.:  branchlets  pubescent:  lva.  short-stalked,  obovate  to 
oblong,  obtusish,  sinuately  lobed  with  ft-10  pairs  of  sliort  rounded 
rarely  acutiah  lobes,  gra>ish  tonientulose  and  reticulate  beneath.  3-6 
in.  long:  fr.  short-stalked:  acorn  oblong-cylindric,  'tir..  long,  cup 
glabrescf^nt.  brown.  China. — Q.  FAnjran,  Franch.  — O.  oxyodon 
var.  Fargesn.— <?.  frvticota.  Blot.—  lj  humilis. — 0-  /aAsnuu, 
HorL  See  Q.  Lucombeana.  — Q.  Gdmorfn.  Nutt.  Small  tree  or 
ahrub,  very  variable:  allied  to  Q.  alba:  Ivs.  smaller,  pale  or  yellowish 
green  and  usually  finely  pubescent  below:  fr.  smaller,  aeaaile.  Colo, 
to  Utah  and  Mcx.  8,8.  8:300.  3H7.  Gt.  44,  p.  7. — Q.  gnrtrukma. 
Curtis.  Shrub,  0-8  ft.,  rarely  small  tree:  allied  to  Q.  palustrie:  hi. 
smaller,  less  deeply  lobed  and  lobes  mostly  entire.  Ga.  8.8.  8:425. 
Hardy. — (J.  ihUiana,  Rehd.  A  Wilson.  Evergreen  small  tree,  to  20 
ft.  or  scrubby:  Ivs.  auhseeaile,  oval,  rounded  at  the  spiny-pointed 
apex,  subcordale  or  rounded  at  the  base,  spiny-toothed,  quite 
glabrous  at  maturity,  1-2  in.  long:  fr.  seaaile.  ripening  the  first  year; 
acorn  ovoid,  tjin.  long,  inclosed  nearly  one-half  by  the  hemispheri- 
cal cup.  W,  China. — Q.  glabra.  1  hunb.<=Pasaaia  glabra. — Q. 
Grandnita.  linn.— Q.  Ilex.— Q.  Had*.  Kotsehy.  CI  asely  allied  to 
Q.  pedunculata:  lva.  sparingly  stellate-pubescent  beneath,  larger: 
fr.  larger.  E.  Ku.,  W.  Asia.  Hardy. — Q.  Htnrux,  Seemen— Paaania 
Henryi,  Schottky.  Evergreen  tree,  to  00  ft.:  lva.  slender-petloled, 
oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate,  lustrous  above,  covered  beneath 
with  a  thin  scaly  tomentum,  finally  glabresernt,  4—8  in.  long:  fr.  in 
stout  spikes  4-7  in.  long;  acorn  depressed-globose,  Kin.  across, 
embraced  only  at  the  base  by  the  saucer-shaped  cup.  Cent.  China. 
— Q.  httrtophiUa.  Michx.  Supposed  hybrid  of  q.  Phellos  and  Q. 
velutina:  Ivs.  oblong,  narrowed  into  the  petiole,  sinuately  lobed  or 
toothed  or  entire.  8.8.  K:430.— Q.  Aiimi/ir,  Walt.— Q.  cinerea  — Q. 
Austi/is,  Ijun.  Half-evergreen  shrub,  with  oval,  coarsely  dentate 
lva.  grayish  tomentose  beneath:  fr.  almost  sessile,  Portugal. 
Sometimes  Q.  prinoides  is  sold  under  this  name. — Q.  mrana.  Roxbg. 
Evergreen  tree,  to  00  ft.:  allied  to  (j.  serrate:  Ivs.  oblong  to  ovate- 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  mucronate-eerrate,  with  14-20  pairs  of  veins, 
glossy  above,  whitish  tomentose  beneath,  3-0  in.  long:  fr.  sessile; 
acorn  about  I  in.  long,  at  first  almost  inclosed  by  the  campanulate, 
rather  thin  cup.  Himalayas.  Sometimes  united  with  Q.  lansta. — Q. 
in/rrtona.  Oliver— Q.  I usi tonics  var.  infeetoria.— Q.  in*«ni:  Mart, 
A  GaL,  the  Mexican  white  oak,  has  been  intro.  recently  by  the  V.  S- 
Dept.  Agric.:  said  to  be  best  suited  to  a  moist  warm  climate:  a  rapid- 
growing  tree,  erect.  75  ft.,  and  making  large  branches  30-40  ft. 
from  the  ground:  branchlets  densely  hairy:  Ivs.  short-stalked,  obo- 
vate-oblong,  remotely  serrate,  hairy,  on  both  sides.  5-9  in.  long:  fr. 
subseasite;  cup  ^in  across,  fulvous-pubeseent. — Q.  inrersa.  Lindl.— 
Pasania  thalassica.— <J.  Kofknri.  Ambroxy  iQ.  Pseudoturneri.  Veitch 
Cat.,  not  Schneid.  (.  Probably  Q.  Ilex  X  Q.  seaeibflora.  Lva.  oblong- 
obovate.  cuneate.  very  obtuse  at  the  apex,  with  few  short  lobes,  gla- 
brous, midrib  yellow,  changing  to  dull  red  in  fall.  Garden  origin. — 
Q.  lai'ila,  Wall.  Evergreen  tree,  to  80  ft  :  allied  to  Q.  incana:  lva. 
oblong-lanceolate,  with  10-16  pairs  of  veins,  remotely  toothed,  4-8 
in.  long:  fr.  smaller,  cup  hemispherical.  Hirnalsvos.— Q.  lanuginosa, 
l>on=Q.  lanata.— Q.  Lrana,  Nutt.  Supposed  hybrid  of  Q.  imbri- 
caria ami  Q.  velutina:  Ivs.  oblong  or  obovute-oblong, sinuately  toothed 
or  entire,  rounded  at  the  base.  S.S.  n:434.  Hardy. — Q.  Uboni,  Oli- 
ver. Half-evergeeen  ahrub  or  small  tree:  Ivs.  oblong-ovate,  coarsely 
serrate,  light  green  and  at  length  almost  glabrous  beneath,  2-4  in. 
long:  acorn  almost  wholly  inclosed:  scales  little  spreading.  Asia 
Minor.  RH.  1872,  p.  155:  1K77,  p.  J73  mot  p.  172.  which  is  proba- 
bly O.  .Ggilops).  Gn.  1,  p.  His.— Q.  Luromhrdna.  Sweet  (Q.  Cems 
var.  Lucombeana,  Loud.  Q.  Cerris  var.  subperennis.  DC. ).  Sup- 
nosed  hybrid  of  Q.  Cerris  and  Q.  Suber.  Hall-evergreen  tree  to  70 
ft.,  witn  broad,  round  head:  lva.  oval-ovate,  coarsely  serrate, 
tomentose  beneath,  2-3 K  in.  long:  cup  with  subulate  spreading 
scales.  Probably  of  the  same  parentage  as  <J.  fulhamensis,  differing 
by  symmetrical  pyramidal  habit  and  more  corky  bark.  Gn.  27,  pp. 
470-8. — Q.  lustianica,  Lam.  HaM-evergreen  tn»,  sometimea  shrub: 
Ivs.  oval  to  ovate-lanceolate,  coarsely  and  deeply  serrate,  pubescent 
beneath,  1-2  in.  long:  cup  with  appreased  scales,  embracing  one- 
half  to  one-third  of  the  nut.  S.  Eu.  Var.  ui/rrtAria.  DC.,  is  more 
shrubby  and  has  the  Ivs.  leas  pubescent  beneath.— Q.  aviesatfniro, 
DC.  Evergreen  tree  or  shrub:  Ivs.  oval-oblong,  serrate,  light  green 
and  sparingly  pubescent  beneath,  1  '7-3  in.  long:  cup  with  the  lower 
scales  appreased,  the  middle  ones  spreading  and  the  upper  ones 
inversed,  almost  inclosing  the  nut.  Macedonia.  Albania. —Q. 
sweet ..Mrro.  Fisch.  A  Mey.  Tree,  to  50  ft.:  allied  to  Q.  conferta: 
Ivs.  larger  and  leas  deeply  lobed.  with  8-10  ovate  lobes  on  each  side, 
each  lobe  K— 1  in.  long,  sometimes  with  1-3  teeth  on  its  lower  sulr, 
pale  and  densely  soft-pubescent  beneath.  4-7  in.  long:  fr.  nearly 
sessile;  acoru  about  I  in.  long,  embraced  nearly  half  by  the  cup 
covered  with  lanceolate  pubescent  scales.  Caucasus  to  N.  Persia  A 
handsome  and  hardy  oak  with  large  striking  foliage. — Q  suicr<Wrpi«. 
Kolschy.  A  variety  of  Q.  .Egilops,  with  larger,  less  deeply  lobed 
Ivs.  and  the  scales  of  the  cup  large  and  strongly  recurved.  Crete. — 
—V.  Margarttu.  Ashe.  Alh.-i  to  Q.  stellata.  Shrub  or  small  trea, 
to  :ni  ft.:  Ivs.  obovate,  with  3  5  rounded  lobes,  pale  green  or  glau- 
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cous  and  pubescent  on  the-  veins  beneath,  2H-3H  in.  long:  nut 
ovoid-oblong,  l?w.  Ions.  one-half  or  less  included  in  the  rup.  Va. 
to  r'la.  and  Ala. — Q.  .Virbtrjcii,  Duratid  Allied  to  Q.  lanuginosa. 
Tree,  tti  100  (t. :  branrhlets  glabrous  or  nearly  ao:  lva.  ovate-oblong, 
with  short  obtusish  teeth  on  earh  ride,  pubescent  beneath  while 
young.  4-6  in.  long:  (r.  1-1  on  a  atalk  W-l  in.  long.  N.  Afr,  U.M. 
An:  139. — Q.  munoHica,  Horl..  not  Fi*rh.=0.  lanuginoaa.— Q. 
oblonffi/iiia,  Torr.  Evergreen  small  tree,  to  30  ft.,  with  liprrading. 
often  contorted  branches;  alhed  to  Q.  undulata-  Lva.  ovate  to 
obovate,  entirr  or  spiny-toothed,  gLabroua.  bluiah  green,  1-3  in. 
long:  cup  embracing  about  onc-thirdof  the  ovate  nut.  Am.  to  Mex. 
and  W.  Texaa.  S.S.  K:3HH.  O.K.  1 :  1*0.— Q.  ajyidon,  Miq.  Half- 
evergreen  tree,  about  30  It.:  lva.  oolong,  acuminate,  rounded  or 
broadly  euneate  at  the  bur,  serrate,  veina  prominent,  rl<«e  and 
glauceacent  and  ailky  beneath,  2\*-7  in.  long:  fr.  in 
kea;  acorns  ovoid,  about  »,iu.;  rup  with  concentric 
rings,  grayish  tomentuloae.  Cent.  China.  Assam.  Var. 
Fdrotni.  Rehd.  A  Wilson.  Lva.  smaller:  rings  of  rup  entire. — 
Q.  vhtUyrxoititt,  Oray.  Kvergreen  tree  or  shrub,  with  broadly 
oval  to  oblong-oval  lva.,  crenately  serrate,  except  at  the  base,  gla- 
brous, 1-2 in.  long:  cup  with  apprraaed  scales,  small.  Japan. 
8. 1.F.  1:31. — Q.  pontiro,  Koch.  Tree  or  shrub:  lva.  oblong-oval, 
serrate,  glabrous,  glauceacent  beneath,  -MS  in.  long:  rup  with  ovate- 
lanreolate  scales,  inclosing  about  one-half  of  the  nut.  Asia  Minor. 
Gt-  40.  p.  510.  Hardy.— Q.  Ptrudotubtr.  Sanli.  Evergreen  or  half- 
evergreen  tree,  allied  to  Q.  Subcr:  bark  lees  corky:  lva.  more  deeply 
serrate,  thinner  and  leas  tomcntosc  beneath:  cup  with  recurved 
scales.  Italy,  N.  Afr.  H.W.  2.  p.  K2.— </.  fsrWrtUrneri,  Srbncid. 
(Q.  Aiioon,  Kochnc.  U.  Turneri,  Hart.,  not  Willd.  Q.  austriaea 
sempervirons,  tiort,).  Probably  hybrid  of  Q.  Ilex  and  Q.  pedunru- 
lata.  Half-evergreen:  Ivs.  oblong-obovatc,  acute,  euneate,  with 
about  5  pairs  of  ascending  acutiah  lobes,  somewhat  pubescent 
beneath,  midrib  yelluw.  2-i  in.  long:  fr.  1  nx-stalkcd.  Garden 
n.— Q.  Pmdoturntn.  Veitch  Cat.— Q.  Koehnei.— 0.  pimi/a. 
t.  (Q.  Phellus  var.  pumila,  Michx.  Q.  acricea,  Willd.).  Hsif- 
evergreen  spreading  shrub,  to  12  ft.,  similar  to  Q.  rinerea:  lva. 
oblong  to  linrar-ohlong,  entire  or  coarsely  toothed,  tomentuloae 
beneath,  glabrous  at  length:  acorn  aubglobase,  'jin.  high;  matura- 
tion annual  N.  C.  to  Ha.  S.S.  g:4o4.— Q.  I'vrami,  Kotschy. 
Variety  of  Q.  .•EeUojis.  with  the  lva.  less  deeply  and  very  irregu- 
larly lobed:  cup  embracing  one-third  of  the  acorn,  with  the  lower 
scales  loosely  appreascd.  the  upper  ones  recurved.  Asia  Minor. — Q. 
miruLua,  Humb.  A  Bonpl,  Half -evergreen  tree,  to  30  ft.,  or  shrub: 
lva  oval  or  obovate.  spiny-dentate  toward  the  apex,  bluiah  green, 
tonientuae  and  reticulate  beneath,  1-S  in.  long:  fr.  in  slender -stalked 
spikes .  cup  with  appraised  scales.  Arix.  and  New  Mex.  to  Mex.  8.8. 
8:380.— V.  rottlnda.  Hurt— <J.  phillyreoidra.— Q.  tetrroptiiUa, 
Hart.,  not  LindL  Sometimes  Q.  Pseudoturneri  is  cult,  under  this 
name.  The  true  Q.  scleruphylui,  Lindl.,  belongs  to  Caatannpaia, 
eee  C.  arlrrophylla,  below.— Q.  trricta.  Willd.— Q.  pumila.— Q. 
srrrdta.  Thunb.  «J.  arutiasima.  Carruthers).  Half-evergreen  tree: 
Ivs.  obovate-obUing  to  oblong,  acute,  serrate,  light  green  and  gla- 
brous below,  2-8  in.  long:  fr.  sessile;  cup  with  large,  spreading  and 
recurved  scales,  embracing  two-third*  of  the  nut.  Korea,  Japan. 
8. I  F.  1:2«.— Q.  SMnnen,  Benth.  Tree,  to  70  ft.:  Ivs.  slender- 
to  ovate-lanceolate,  sinuately  serrate  with  bristly 
,  3-6  in.  long:  fr.  sessile;  acorn  subglobose,  large.  S. 
Mex.,  Guatemala.  G.C.  lH41:lll>. — Q.  «u/rs.uefi/fts...,  Franeh.=» Q. 
Engleriana. — Q.  thaUUtim,  Hanoe—  Paaarua  thnlaasira. — Q.  Tu'rn- 
rri.  WUld.  Half-evergreen  tree:  Ivs.  oval  to  rlhptic-ovate,  rounded 
at  base,  with  6-8  pairs  of  lolies,  pubescent  at  least  on  the  midrib 
b-ncath.  midrib  pale  green.  Origin  unknown  — Q.  Tilrnm.  Hart.— 
y.  rseudoturncri. — Q.  undultUa,  Torr.  Small  tree  or  shrub:  allied 
to  0.  Douglasu;  with  smallir,  leas  deeply  lobed,  bluish  green  lva. 
pubescent  below,  nut  smaller.  Colo,  to  Arix.  and  Texas.  S.S.  8: 
— y.  CnorH.  Kotschy.  Variety  of  Q.  .Cgilops:  Ivs.  smaller, 
lobed .  rup  with  recurved  scales,  not  much  shorter  than  acorn.  Asia 
Minor. — Q.  Vlnar,  Kern.  Tree:  branchleta  pubescent:  lva.  sub- 
coriaceous,  broadly  oblong,  with  5-8  pairs  of  small  acutiah  teeth, 
pubescent  beneath  or  nearly  glabrous,  1 1^-3  in.  long:  fr.  nearly 
sessile:  acorn  embraced  one- half  by  the  hemispherical  cup. 
Cyprus. — Q.  UuVm  n,  Scemen— Q.  rleislocarpa.— Q.  IVMurnit.  DC. 
Evergreen  tree,  to  80  It.:  allied  to  Q.  agrifulia:  Ivs.  ovate  to  oblong- 
lanreolate,  sinuately  dentate  or  entire,  glabrous,  yellowish  green 
beneath,  1  -5  in.  long:  acorn  embraced  about  one-ball  by  the  cup. 
Colo,  to  Calif,  and  Texas.  S  .S.  8:400 

A'ikV  m  CasbinoprM.  A  recently  concluded  study  of  the  Chinese 
oaks  has  enabled  us  to  name  these  Chinese  species  of  Castannpsis 
which  had  not  yet  been  determined  when  the  article  on  that  genua 
was  written,  and  has  furthermore  convinced  us  that  several  speeiea 
referred  to  Panama  or  CJuercus  must  be  included  in  Cas- 


The  following  species  of  Castannpsis  are  known  to  be  in  cult.: 
C.  tmxlac&nlha,  Kehd.  A  Wilson.  Tree,  to  50  ft. :  branchleta  densely 
villous:  lva.  oblong- lanceolate  to  ovate- lanceolate,  acuminate, 
obscurely  toothed  above  the  middle  or  entire,  brownish  viiloua- 
tomentose  beneath.  4-6  in.  long:  frs.  in  stout  spikra  to  8  in.  long. 
VI  in-  across,  fulvous-tomentuloae,  with  stout  prickles  ^-Hin. 
long  and  divided  at  the  apex  into  several  spreading  spiny  points; 
nut*  2  3,  wholly  inclosed.  W.  China  -  C.  eh  rywim  ylUi,  IK  .,  see 
Vol.  II.  p.  6*2. — ('.  riu rnc/dto.  Sehnttky  ((Jucrcus  cuspidata.  Thunb. 
Panama  cuspidata.  Oerst.).  This  specie*  is  already  mentioned  under 
Paaania.  see  p.  2179.  The  ovate  pointed  involucre  is  marked  with 
4  or  5  wavy  concentric  ndges  of  small  tubercles  and  includes  wholly 
the  solitary  nut.  There  arc  two  varieties  in  rult.:  var.  UUi/Mia. 
Kehd.  A  Wilson,  with  larger  anil  broader  Ivs.  to  4  in.  long  and  to 
2 hi  in.  broad;  and  var.  ronro-iM,  Kehd.  A  Wilson,  with  small  Ivs. 
burdered  by  a  broad,  irregular,  creamy  white  margin.  G.C.  II. 
12:233. — C  Kiirjh.su,  Franch.  Tree,  to  100ft.;  branchleta  glabrous: 
Ivs.  elliptic-oblong  to  lanceolate,  acuminate,  serrate  above  the 
middle,    thinly  and   closely  yellowish  ur    grayish  tomentuloae 


beneath,  finally  nearly  glabrous.  2-5  in.  long:  frs.  in  stout  spikes 
to  6  in.  long,  about  MssV  across,  with  stout,  often  reftexed 
fascicled  spines,  about  Win.  long;  nut  usually  solitary*  wholly 
inclosed.  Cent.  China. — T.  pUUt/atdnlHa,  Kehd.  *  Wilson.  Tree,  to 
80  ft.:  branchleta  glabrous:  Ivs.  ovate-oblong  to  elliptic-oblong, 
acuminate,  slightly  toothed  al»ove  the  middle  or  entire,  covered 
beneath,  exrept  the  glattrnus  midrib,  with  a  close  fulvous  t omentum, 
becoming  paler  the  second  year,  2lt-.'i  in.  long:  spikes  short,  3-6- 
fruited:  frs.  about  1  in.  across,  grayish  tomentuloae,  densely  covered 
with  short  and  stout  fascicled  prickles;  nuts  wholly  inclosed,  1-3. 
W.  China. — C.  icUrophylla,  Sehnttky  4<J.  srlerophylla.  I. in. II  Q. 
chinensis,  Abel).  Tree,  to  60  ft.:  Ivs.  oval  to  obtnng-ovatc  or 
oblong,  acuminate,  serrate  above  the  middle,  glabrous,  glaueeacent 
beneath,  2  1  in.  long:  frs.  in  dense  spiktis  with  the  peduncle  to 
4  in.  long;  involucre  ovoid,  with  close  concentric  ridges  of  small 
tubercles,  not  wholly  inclosing  the  solitary  nut.   E.  and  Cent. 

Chin*-  Alftied  Reiider. 

QUESN.&LIA  (in  honor  of  M.  QtH*nd,  French 
Consul  at  Cayenne).  BromeUdcex.  Caulescent  or 
acaulescent  herbs:  Ivb.  spiny,  in  dense  tufts:  scape 
erect,  nodding  or  pendulous;  infl.  spicato;  bracts  mem- 
branous or  coriaceous,  obi  use  or  acuminate,  entire  or 
»errut<>;  Ik.  sensile,  jK-rfect;  m^pals  unually  free;  petals 
free,  convolute;  stamens  ti,  causling  or  a  little  shorter 
than  the  petals. — About  a  aoaen  species,  natives  of 
Guiana  and  Brazil. 

arvensis,  Mes  {Biilbtrgia  Qwcxneli&na,  Bronftn.  Q. 
cayennburis,  Baker).  Lva.  up  to  2}^  ft.  lonjt,  in. 
wide,  armed  with  stout  upturned  spines:  spike  dense, 
up  to  8  in.  lot  in,  many-fld.,  the  bracta  rounded  at 
apex,  usually  entire;  fls.  up  to  2  in.  long;  sepals  webby 
below;  petals  blue  above;  stamens  much  shorter  than 
tals.  E.  Brazil.  B.H.  1882:46  (as  Q.  rufa).  F.S. 
0:1028.  Gt.  1875:834.  Geohoe  V.  Nash. 

QUILL  A  JA  (from  QuiUai.  the  Chilean  name,  which 
comes  from  quillran,  to  wash:  the  bark  of  the  tree  con- 
tains saponin,  an  alkaline  comjxmnd,  which  makes  it 
useful  as  soap).  Hnn&eest.  Glabrous  evergreen  trees, 
whose  bark  is  Bometimes  saponaceous,  occasionally 
grown  in  the  greenhouse  and  hardy  outdoors  in  the 
southern  United  States. 

Leaves  sparse,  petioled,  simple,  thick-coriaceous, 
rather  entire;  stipules  small,  deciduous:  peduncles 
axillary  and  terminal,  :t-.Vfid.:  fls.  polygamous-dicc- 
cious,  rather  large,  tomentose,  the  lateral  male,  the 
central  fertile;  calyx  leathery,  persistent,  lolies  5, 
broadly  ovate,  valvate;  petals  !i,  small,  sessile,  spatu- 
late;  disk  thick,  fleshy,  5-Iobed;  stamens  10;  carpels  5: 
follicles  5,  oblong,  obtuse,  leathery,  cohering  at  their 
base,  many-secdtKl. — About  3  or  4  species,  natives  of  S. 
Brazil,  Chile,  and  Peru. 

Saponaria,  Molina.  Soap-Bark  Tree.  A  large  tree: 
Ivs.  lJ^-2  in.  long,  ovate,  shining,  dentate,  short-peti- 
oled:  fls.  white,  alxmt  ?sin.  acrticts,  usually  terminal, 
solitary,  or  in  clusters  of  3-5  on  the  same  peduncle. 
Chile.  B.M.  7568.— Cult,  in  S.  Calif. 

F.  Tract  Hubbard. t 

QUINCE.  The  fruit  and  tree  of  one  of  the  pome 
class,  known  as  Cydonia  oblonga  (or  sometimes  as  Pyrua 
Cydonia). 

Few  fruits  play  a  more  important  part  in  ancient 
history  than  the  quince,  and  yet  there  w  hardly  a  fruit 
with  equal  or  even  poorer  merit  that  in  recent  years 
has  not  received  more  attention.  Scarcely  a  book  is 
written  on  the  quince  and  even  practical  mention  of  its 
merits,  its  culture,  or  its  value  is  seldom  made  in  the 
experiment  station  literature  of  America. 

Perhaps  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  fruit  can 
hardly  be  considered  in  t  he  dessert  class  except  when 
cooked;  and  yet  it  is  said  that  in  Persia  and  the  near 
East  it  grows  to  such  perfection  that  some  varieties 
are  esteemed  when  eaten  raw. 

The  place  of  the  quince  in  America  seems  to  be  a 
secondary'  one,  to  make  marmalade,  to  preserve,  to 
make  jellies,  and  for  flavoring  pur)xises.  The  place  of 
the  tree  among  other  fruits  seems  to  be  secondary  also. 
It  is  seen  most  frequently  in  back  yards  and  fence-corners 
and  often  in  the  lowest  and  dampest  fruit  lantl  on  the 
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farm.  In  a  few  cases,  when  its  merits  arc  recognized, 
it  is  given  drier  richer  ground  and  cultivated  with 
judicious  care.  Naturally,  the  quince  is  adapted  to  deep 
rich  warm  soils.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  should  he 
strongly  emphasised,  as  the  root,  instead  of  penetrating 


3323.  Flowjr  of  quince. 
Ii  is  borne  on  the  wood  of 
the   urietnn,  not  from  nn 

(XK) 


deeply  spread--  out  extensively  and  consequently  is 
near  the  surface.  It  is  slow-growing  on  any  soil  hut 
responds  very  quickly  to  good  fertility.  On  cold  damp 
Boils  the  fruit  is  inchned  to  lie  woody  and  it  may  pos- 
sibly be  for  this  reason  that  the  quince  is  not  more 
popular  for  preserving  nur|xi«es.  On  the  richer  drier 
soils  the  quality  is  much  improved.  The  idea  is  very 
prevalent  that  the  tree  is  adapted  to  low  ground.  The 
lower  grounds,  generally  speaking,  are  richer,  but  in 
this  respect  only  may  the  trees  bie  said  to  be  adapted 
to  it.  Rxcessive  moisture  is  harmful  to  the  quince  as  to 
other  fruits.  Cultivation  must  l>e  judicious.  In  many 
respects  it  should  resemble  that  given  the  dwarf  pear. 
The  roots  lieing  near  the  surface,  cultivation  and  espe- 
cially plowing  must  l>e  shallow.  I  t  is  common  pract  ice  to 
:  well  up  to  the  trees  not  only  to  protect  the  roots 
but  to  permit  easy  drain- 
age; also  the  tree  being 
very  subject  to  fire  blight, 
it  does  not  permit  of 
thorough  cultivation  with 
the  consequent  succulent 
wood-growth.  Moderate 
cultivation  in  spring  and 
early  summer  followed 
at  once  by  a  cover-crop 
or  a  good  sod-mulch  is 
considered  good  practice. 

The  quince  tree  is 
small,  twisted  and  dwarf 
in  its  habit.  It  seldom 
reaches  a  height  of  more 
than  12  or  15  feet, 
although  some  grow 
higher.  The  larger  num- 
ber arc  much  lower.  Be- 
ing dwarf  in  its  habit, 
the  quince  tree  can  l*» 
planted  as  close  as  13 
to  15  feet  in  an  orchard. 


the  latter  distance  being  the  more  popular.  Planted 
too  close,  it  is  forced  upright,  like  other  trees.  The 
fruiting  habit  is  distinct  and  peculiar,  resembling 
no  other  orchard  fruit,  but  is  similar  to  the  hickory  and 
the  walnut.  The  blossoms  arc  produced  on  the  cur- 
rent season's  growth  (Fig.  3323).  A  short  growth  starts 
from  the  terminal  winter  bud  and  on  the  end  of  this 
the  flower  and  fruit  are  produced  (Figs.  8324,  3325). 
There  is  no  proper  stem  or  peduncle  to  the  fruit,  but 
the  quince  sits  close  or  sessile  on  a  short  leafy  branch. 
The  wood-growth  is  continued  by  an  axillary  bud  of 
the  previous  season.  This  peculiar  habit  of  growth 
gives  the  tree  its  crooked  bunchy  appearance.  (Fig. 

Pruning  should  receive  careful  attention,  otherwise 
the  quince  tree  will  soon  become  too  thick  and  also 
more  or  less  unshapely.  When  set  in  orchard,  the 
young  tree  may  be  pruned  to  a  short  whip,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  3327.  The  trunk  is  kept  very  short;  some  growers 
prefer  to  start  the  top  as  low  as  shown  in  Fig.  3328, 
hut  the  former  and  probably  still  the  prevailing  prac- 
tice is  to  grow  a  trunk  like  those  seen  in  Fig.  3329. 
These  longer  trunks  arc  convenient  if  one  is  to  use  the 
curculio  catcher,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3330.  The  pruning 
consists  in  keeping  the  top  open  and  well  spread  (Fig. 
332H).  To  cause  the  top  to  spread  and  to  keep  it  low 
and  within  bounds,  more  or  less  heading-in  may  be 
practised;  but  as  the  fruit-shoots  spring  from  the  ends 
of  the  branches,  clipping-in  of  all  the  tree  would  remove 
practically  all  the  fruit. 

The  questions  of  cultivation  and  fertilizers  are 
largely  intcr-rclatcd.  Thorough  tillage  makes  available 
a  large  amount  of  plant-food,  and  consequently  less 
fertilizer  is  necessary.  However,  too  thorough  cultiva- 
tion and  consequent  succulent  growth  increases  blight. 
The  question  of  fertilizers  comes  down  to  one  of  pro- 
ducing moderate  growth  of  a  hardy  resistant  nature. 
This  means  that  in  cultivated  orcliards,  heavy  applica- 
tions of  nitrates  or  nitrogenous  manures  must  lie  with- 
held. Phospliate  and  potash  on  the  other  hand  can  be 


3324.  Quince,  showing  method 
of  bearing  at  end  of  contempo- 


■lnce.  (XK) 

applied  in  quantity,  especially  on  the  lighter  soils.  The 
covcr-cropis  will  probably  supply  the  necessary  nitrogen. 
If  growth  is  very  slow,  a  light  application  of  farmyard 
manure  may  be  made.  Lime  and  land-plaster  can  also 
be  applied  in  quantity. 

Trie  fruit  is  sold  in  eleven-quart  baskets,  bushels, 
and  barrels,  and  ranges  from  75  cents  to  $1.25  a  bushel, 
depending  on  the  market  and  the  demand.  In  Ontario 
the  demand  is  very  limited  and  there  are  scarcely  any 
orchards  on  a  commercial  basis.  In  the  eastern  states 
and  especially  New  York  State,  there  are  some  orchards 
of  considerable  size  (Fig.  3329).  The  fruit,  though 
apparently  hard  and  long-keeping,  is  comparatively 
easily  bruised  or  marked  and  must  lie  handled  with 
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The  trees  begin  to  boar  a  few  fruits  the  second  and 
third  years  after  planting  but  can  not  generally  l>e  said 
to  bear  a  profitable  crop  until  ten  to  twelve  years  of 
mi 


The  fruit  is  very  subject  to  limb-rub  and  i 
and  must  be  carefully  grown  to  look  well.  The  ordinary 

practice  is  to  spray 
the  tree  with  dor- 
mant-strength lime- 
sulfur  at  the  same 
time  that  the  apples 
and  peaches  arc 
sprayed  and  then 
again  just  after  the 
fruit  is  nicely  set  with 
bordeaux  mixture,  to 
each  forty  gallons  of 
which  has  been  added 
three  pounds  of  lead 
arsenate.  Summer- 
strength  lime -sulfur 
with  the  above 
amount  of  poison 
would  give  the  same 
results  for  the  sum- 
mer spray.  Judicious 
pruning  also  tends  to 
thin  the  fruit  and 
improve  the  quality. 

Seedling  stocks — 
Quince  of  Angers — 
are  largely  imported 
from  Europe  for 


water  bordeaux  mixture  at  the  proper  season.  This 
must  be  done  when  the  beetles  first  make  their  appear- 
ance and  again  alxmt  ten  days  later.  This  insect  is 
found  on  the  ouinec  in  Ontario.  The  same  insects  as 
attack  the  apple  generally  attack  the  quince  and  the 
ents  are  similar.  Sometimes  the  jarring  method 


3326.  Quince  limb,  tbowing  breaching 
and  fruiting  habit. 


roots.  These  roots  are  used  also  for  dwarfing  the  pear. 
The  trees  are  grown  much  the  same  as  other  nursery 
trees.  The  seedlings  are  set  in  the  nursery  row  in  early 
spring  and  budded  in  August.  By  a  year  from  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  that  is  two  years  from  the  setting  of 
the  seedling,  the  trees  are  ready  for  the  planter.  The 
quince  can  also  Ik?  propagated  by  cuttings,  mound-lay- 
ering and  root-grafting,  hut  the  above-named  method 
is  the  common  one  in  practice. 

Trees  received  from  the  nursery  should  be  given  the 
same  care  as  other  nursery  trees.  Heel  them  in  care- 
fully if  the  soil  is  not  ready 
for  planting.  Plant  about  2 
inches  deeper  than  the  bud. 
Head  at  15  to  20  inches.  If 
budded  trees  are  used  and 
planted  the  proper  depth, 
there  is  little  or  no  danger 
from  suckering. 

The  most  damaging  dis- 
eases are  fire-blight,  affecting 
the  wood  and  especially  the 
new  growth;  leaf-blight, 
affecting  branches,  fruit  and 
foliage;  and  black-rot  and 
bitter-rot,  affecting  the  fruit. 
For  the  fin-blight,  the  worst 
disease,  there  is  no  direct 
remedy,  but  trees  should  not 
be  allowed  to  over-grow, 
wild  hawthorns  and  wild 
apples  and  pears  near  the 
plantation  should  lie 
stroyed,  and  all  affected 
parts  should  be  removed 
promptly. 

The  most  serious  insect 
attacking  the  quince  is  the 
quince  curculio  (Cottotrachelus 
craUrgi).  This  may  be  con- 
trolled by  spraying  with  six 
to  eight  ()ounds  of  lead  arse- 
nate to  one  hundred  gallons 
of  water,  or  in  the  place  of 


|  6,  lame  ere. 


is  employed,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3330,  as  for  the  plum, 
the  beetles  being  knocked  off  by  hitting  the  tree  with 
a  padded  mallet. 

Orange  (Fig.  332o)  and  Champion  are  the  leading 
varieties  of  quince.  The  former  is  the  variety  most 
largely  grown  in  Ontario  and  previous  to  1870  was  the 
only  variety.  It  is  large  in  size,  skin  golden  yellow 
with  greenish  or  russet  color  around  stem.  The  flesh 
is  tender  and  the  flavor  good.  The  season  is  late  Sep- 
tember and  October.  Its  origin  was  southern  Europe. 
The  latter  variety,  of  American  origin,  is  large,  pear- 
Bhaped  and  on  the  tree  has  a  distinctly  greenish  yellow 
color.  The  tree  is  larger  and  taller-growing  than  Orange. 
The  fruit  is  very  late  ripening.  Other  commonly  grown 
varieties  are  Bentley,  Fuller,  Rea,  Meech,  and  Van 
Dcman.  p  M.  Clement. 

QUISQUALIS  (Latin,  who,  what  kind).  Combrrta- 
cese.    Rambling  subscandent  large  shrubs,  inclu 
the  rangoon  creeper  which  is  hardy  in  the  extreme  i 


Id 


3327.  a.  An  unpruned 
old; 


3329.  New  York  quince  plantation. 

of  the  United  States  and  is  also  sometimes  grown  in 
the  warmhouse. 

Leaves  opposite,  oblong  or  oliovate,  acuminate, 
entire:  fts.  in  short  spikes,  axillary  and  terminal,  white 
or  red;  calyx-tulx-  prolonged,  long  and  slender  almve  the 
ovary,  deciduous;  petals  5;  stamens  10,  short;  ovary 
1 -celled:  fr.  dry,  coriaceous,  5-angled  or  5-winged, 
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1-socded. — About  4  aperies,  chiefly  Indian,  1  in  Trop. 
and  S.  At  r    The  name  quisqualu  means  literally  who? 

is  said  to  have  been  given  by  Rumphius  in 
t  at  the  plant's  behavior,  for  it  is  said  to 
grow  erect  and  shrub-like  to  a  height  of  3  ft.,  when  it 
throws  out  from  the  base  a  new  growth  that  climbi  up 
the  neighboring  trees,  after  which  the  original  shrub 
perishes.  Many  other  interesting  statements  about 
this  plant  are  made  in  B.M.  2033. 

Quisqualis  indica  is  cultivated  in  northern  hothouses. 
For  best  results  it  should  Ik?  planted  in  beds  of  soil  com- 
posed of  fibrous  loam,  peat,  and  sand.  The  flowers 
appear  from  June  to  September,  and  last  well  when  cut. 
After  flowering  the  plant  should  !>e  cut  back  severely 
and  water  applied  less  frequently  until  the  wood  is 


ripened.  New  growth  starts  the  following  spring.  If  the 
plant  is  kept  in  a  very  hot  and  humid  atmosphere,  it 
makes  a  rampant  growth.  It  is  remarkably  free  from 
insect  pests  and  fungous  diseases.  Propagation  is  by 
softwood  cuttings  inserted  in  sand  with  !>ottom  heat. 
(Emil  Mische.) 

indica.  Linn.  (Celdttrus  nutans,  Hort.  Reasoner, 
not  Roxbg.).  Rangoon  Creeper.  Lvs.  4  in.  long, 
nearly  glabrous:  calyx-tulx?  extremely  long  (2-3  in.), 
slender,  green;  calyx-teeth  triangular,  acute,  not  acu- 
minate; petals  rose  or  scarlet:  fr.  with  very  sharp 
angles  but  hardly  winged.  Malaya.  Widely  cult,  in 
tropics.  B.M.  2033.  B.R.  492.  R.H.  1868:50  (as 
Q.  pubescent).  p.  Tracy  HuBBARD.t 


W30.  C«tchinj  the  curculio  in  a  Hew  York 
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RADERMACHIA  (after  J.  C.  M. 
1757-83,  a  Dutch  resident  of  Java,  published  a  list 
of  Javanese  plants).  Also  spelled  Radermachera, 
Bimwnidcex.  Ornamental  trees. 

Plants  with  large  opposite,  pinnate  or  bipinnate  Ivs. 
and  large  fls.  in  terminal  panicles:  calyx  campanulate, 
truncate  or  dentate;  corolla  campanulate,  with  4  or  5 
included  stamens:  caps,  linear,  loculicidal; 
thick,  spongy  with  the  seeds 
in  shallow  impressions.— 
Only  two  species  seem  to  be 
in  cult.;  they  can  be  grown 
in  subtropical  regions  only, 
and  are  prop,  by  seeds,  also 
-;andbycut- 
8,  in  S.  E. 


RADfCULA  (Mb  radish  or  root).  8yn.,  Rorlpa, 
Nasturtium.  Crueiferse.  Herbs,  not  cultivated  except 
water-cress,  horse-radish,  and  one  or  two  others. 

Plants  mostly  small,  perennial,  biennial,  and  annual, 
with  small  white  or  yellow  fls.  mostly  in  racemes:  Ivs. 
(or  at  least  the  lowermost)  usually  pinnate  or  pinnati- 
fid,  commonly  glabrous:  fr.  a  silicic  or  short  silioue, 
globular  to  cylindrical,  with  strongly  convex  nerveless 

valves;  seeds  usually  many, 


R.  rinica  seems  to  revel 
in  the  light  sandy  soil  of 
the  Florida  gardens.  Its 
abundant,  large,  fern-like, 
crimped  bipinnate  foliage 
and  it*  luxuriant  symmetri- 
cal growth  combine  to  make 
it  an  object  of  great  beauty. 
It  grows  to  a  height  of  10  to 
12  feet  in  one  season,  and  if 
not  cut  down  by  a  severe 
freeze  it  attains  a  height  of 
20  feet  in  two  years,  pro- 
vided the  soil  is  made  rich 
by  a  good  fertilizer.  Planted 
out  in  a  conservatory  in  the 
North  it  soon  reaches  stately 
dimensions.  It  is  easily 
raised  from  cuttings  placed 
in  sand.  (H.  Nehrling.) 

pent&ndra,  Hemsl.  fOrrffc 
xylum  fiavum,  Rehd.).  Ever- 
green tree,  to  20  ft.,  gla- 
brous: Ivs.  bipinnate,  with 
the  stout  petiole  2-3  ft. 
long;  lfts.  oblong  to  oblong- 
lanceolate,  entire,  3-7  in. 
long:  panicle  about  1  ft. 
long;  calyx  with  5  short 
teeth,  splitting;  corolla  yel- 
low; tube  2  in.  long;  limb 
spreading,  about  3  in.  across; 
stamens  5 :  caps,  lincar- 
cylindric,  to  3  ft.  long. 
Spring.  S.W.China.  H.I. 
2728.  S.T.S.  1:92.— Hand- 
some tree  with  bold  foliage  and  showy  yellow  fls.  exhaling 
a  heavy  rather  disagreeable  odor;  intro.  by  the  Arnold 
Arboretum,  and  flowered  in  the  greenhouse  in  1!)03. 

sinica,  Hemsl.  (Strremptrmum  sinicum,  Hancc). 
Evergreen  tree:  Ivs.  bipinnate;  pinna-  8,  each  with  about 
7  stalked,  ovato-laneeolate  entire  Ifta.  obtusely  acumi- 
nate, glabrous,  about  2  in.  long:  panicle  large,  terminal; 
calyx  campanulate,  with  5  short  triangular  teeth; 
corolla  pale  sulfur-yellow,  with  funnclform  tube  about 
3  in.  long  and  spreading  roundish  lol>e»  about  1  in.  long 
with  crisped  margin:  caps,  subterete,  16  in.  long  and 
^iin.  thick.  S.  E.  China.  Alfred  Rehder 


3331.  Radish  forms.  -1,  Triumph,  Tery  flat  or  oblate  form; 
2.  Baity  Dark  Red;  3,  Early  White  Turnip  radish;  4,  Triumph, 
elongated  fonn;  S,  Triumph,  typical  form;  6,  Early  Dark  Red, 


nish  the  horse-radish  of 


rform;  7,  Gray  < 
9,  Wood  Early  Frame;  10. 


and  marginless,  in 
most  species  in  a  double  row 
in  each  loculc,  the  coty- 
ledons acc  urn  bent. — Species 
more  than  50,  widely  spread 
in  eastern  and  western 
hemispheres,  inhabiting  low 
grounds,  swamps,  and  pools 
or  streams,  mostly  weedy 
in  character.  These  plants 
foiroerlvappeared  under  the 
name  Nasturtium,  which, 
however,  dates  only  from 
1812  whereas  Radicula  dates 
from  1756.  These  plants 
probably  should  bear  the 
name  koripa,  which  see. 
The  nasturtiums  of  gardens 
are  very  different  plants, 
members  of  the  genus  Tro- 


Nastiirt  ium  Armoracia, 
Fries.  Rortpa  Armoracia, 
Hitchc.  Armoracia  rus- 
ticana,  Gaertn.).  Horse- 
radish. Stout  perennial. 
2-3  ft.  high,  from  deep  hard 
root:  root-lvs.  large  and 
dock-like,  oblong,  crenate 
or  sinuate  or  the  lower  early 
ones  often  deeply  pinna  ti- 
fid  into  narrow  segms.;  st.- 
lvs.  lanceolate  or  the  upper- 
most linear,  entire  or 
toothed:  fls.  white  and 
rather  showy,  numerous,  the 
style  short:  pods  seldom 
seen,  globular,  on  ascending 
pedicels.  Eu.;  escaped  in 
N.  Amer.  in  moist  pla<f» 
and  along  water-courses. — 
The  long  tough  root*  fur- 
See  Horse-Radish. 


Nasturtium-aquaticum,  Brit.  4  Rend.  (R.  officinalis, 
Groves.  Sisymbrium  Nastxirtium-aqudticum,  Linn. 
Nasturtium  afficitirtlr,  R.  Br.  Rortpa  Nasturtium, 
Rushy).  Water-Cress.  Spreading  and  rooting  soft 
perennial:  Ivs.  more  or  less  irregularly  pinnate,  of  3-11 
oblong  or  roundish  nearly  entire  or  somewhat  angle- 
toothed  segtim.  or  Ift*.:  fls.  white,  in  racemes  that 
elongate  in  fr.,  the  petals  twice  exceeding  the  calyx: 
pods  cylindrical,  an  inch  long  more  or  less,  on  spreading 
pedicels,  short-beaked.  Bu.,  but  widely  naturalized  in 
streams  in  N.  Amer— The  herbage  of  this  plant  is 
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much  used  for  garnishing  and  for  salads.  See  Cress. 
In  the  tropics  Nasturtium  indicum,  DC.  (sec  Roripa), 
is  a  desirable  cress.  This  is  an  erect  annual,  with 
yellow  As.  and  deeply  pinnatifid  (rarely  entire)  radi- 
cal lvs.  It  is  said  to  have  been  cult,  in  Europe,  but 
it  is  probably  useless  or  at  least  unnecessary  outside 
the  tropics.  L.  H.  B. 

RADISH  (Latin,  radix,  a  root).  A  name  applied  to 
certain  forms  or  species  of  Raphanus  (of  the  family 
Crucifene),  particularly  to  the  kinds  that  produce 
thickened  edible  roots;  these  roots  are  eaten  raw, 
except  some  persons  cook  the  large  summer  and  winter 
kinds.  See  Raphanus. 

The  radish  is  variable  in  siae,  shape,  color,  and  con- 
sistency of  root  and  in  season  of  maturity.  Varieties 
may  be  classified  as  spring,  summer,  and  winter  radishes; 
or  as  globular,  half-long,  and  long  radishes;  or  as  red, 
white,  gray,  and  black  radishes.  Figs.  3331-3333  show 
some  of  the  forms. 

The  origin  and  nativity  of  the  radish  are  questions 
of  dispute.  For  geographical  reasons,  it  is  supposed 
that  the  radish  is  wild  in  temperate  Asia,  probably  in 
the  oriental  part,  although  truly  indigenous  radishes 
are  doubtfully  known.  Not  infrequently  the  radish  runs 
wild  about  gardens,  and  in  that  case  the  root  soon 
deteriorates  into  a  small  slender  woody  and  more  or 
lew  fibrous  member.  It  has  been  thought  by  some  that 
the  radish  is  only  a  modified  form  of  the  wild  charlock, 
or  Raphanus  Rapfianistrutn.  In  fact,  experiments  were 
made  on  the  charlock  by  Carricre,  who  was  able  in  a 
few  years  to  produce  edible  radishes  from  the  wild 
plant  (cf.  Cyclo.  Amer.  Hort.  IV:  1487).  While  these 
investigations  seem  to  be  conclusive  that  the  radish  can 
be  produced  from  the  charlock,  they  nevertheless  do  not 
prove  that  such  was  the  actual  origin  of  the  garden 
radish.  DeCandolle,  whilst  accepting  Carriere's  ex- 
periments, was  unable  to  understand  how  the  radishes 
of  India,  China,  and  Japan  could  haw  originated  from 
the  charlock,  since  that  plant  is  unknown  in  those 
countries  and  the  radish  has  been  grown  there  for  cen- 
turies. It  is  possible  that  the  radish  was  carried  east- 
ward from  western  Asia  and  Europe,  but  such  has  not 
been  the  general  course  of  the  migration  of  plants.  It  is 
possible  that  the  radishes  of  the  Orient  are  a  different 


ilil.  Half-Long  Scarlet  radish.  (XH> 


species  from  those  in  Europe,  although  they  are  gen- 
erally regarded  as  the  same  species.  Recent  experi- 
ments in  France  (Yvonne  Trouard-Riolle,  "Reeherehes 
morphologiqucs  ct  hiologiques  sur  les  radis  cultivcs," 
Nancy,  1914)  indicate  that  the  cultivated  radish  has 
not  been  derived  from  R.  Raphanistrum  bv  cultivation, 
but  that  R.  satmts  is  specifically  distinct  although  little 
known  as  a  wild  plant.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Japanese 
radish  is  derived  from  one  alxinginal  form  of  R.  satirus 
which  is  native  of  China  and  Japan,  and  that  the  Euro- 
pean radishes  have  come  from  another  aboriginal  form. 


radishes  are  not  popular  in 
ig  those  of  recent  foreign 
The  winter  radishes  in  particular  are  little 
grown.  These  are  late-maturing  kinds,  requiring  more  of 
the  season  for  growth,  and  of  such  large  siae  and  firm 
flesh  that  they  keep  well,  as  turnips  are  kept.  The 
summer  and  winter  radishes  require  no  special  treat- 
ment, except  that  plans  must  be  made  to  allow  them  a 
longer  period.  In  eastern  Asia  are  singular  kinds  of 
radish  that  are  i  it  tic  known  here.  In  North  America, 
the  small  spring  radishes  comprise  practically  the 
range  of  general  cultivation. 

The  rat-tail  radish,  Fig.  3346,  is  grown  for  its  much- 
developed  soft  pods,  which  may  lie  used  as  are  radishes 
and  in  the  making  of  pickles.  It  is  rarely  grown  in 
American  gardens,  although  it  is  well  worth  raising  as  a 
curiosity.  It  is  annual,  and  its  cultivation  presents  no 
difficulties.  There  is  also  a  fleshy  podded  radish  of 
parts  of  India,  with  the  edible  pods  short  and  soft. 

The  radish  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  garden 
vegetables.  It  is  of  quick  growth,  and  the  product  is 
secured  at  the  time  of  the  vear  when  fresh  vegetables 
arc  in  demand.  In  order  that  radishes  may  be  of  the 
best  quality,  they  should  have  made  a  rapid  growth. 
The  soil  should  be  rich,  light  and  loose, — one  that 
drains  readily  and  does  not  bake  with  heavy  rains. 
Radishes  fit  Tor  the  table  may  tie  had  in  three  to  six 
weeks  from  the  sowing,  depending  on  the  variety  and 
the  "quickness"  of  the  soil.  They  are  often  grown  as  a 
catch-crop  with  other  vegetables.  They  may  be  sown 
in  the  rows  with  early  beets,  peas  or  other  crops,  and 
they  are  usually  mature  enough  for  use  before  they 
seriously  interfere  with  the  main  crop.  Sometimes 
seeds  of  radishes  are  sown  in  the  rows  of  slow-germina- 
ting plants,  as  carrots  and  parsnips,  in  order  that  the 
seedlings  may  mark  the  row  and  thereby  facilitate 
tillage.  Many  of  the  radishes,  in  such  cases,  may  be 
allowed  to  remain  long  enough  to  produce  an  edible 
tuber. 

Aside  from  the  root-maggot,  the  radish  is  relatively 
free  from  insects  and  diseases.  When  the  root-maggot 
appears  in  any  place,  it  is  usually  best  to  discon- 
tinue the  growing  of  radishes  in  that  area  for  two  or 
three  years,  until  the  insects  have  been  starved  out. 
The  maggots  may  be  killed  by  an  injection  of  bisulfide 
of  carbon  into  the  earth  about  the  plants;  but 
this  is  usually  more  expense  than  the  product  is 
worth.  Carbolic  acid  emulsion  may  also  be  used. 
Early  radishes  may  be  grown  in  hotbeds  or  cold- 
frames  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  in  these 
places  they  are  usually  less  subject  to  the  attacks 
of  the  cabbage  maggot,  since  the  crop  is  matured 
in  advance  of  the  maggot  season. 

Radishes  are  readilv  forced  in  the  winter 
months.  It  is  necessary  that  the  house  be  light. 
The  soil  should  be  a  sandy  loam,  free  from  silt 
and  clay.  It  is  !>est  to  grow  radishes  in  solid 
lieds  rather  than  on  benches.  They  thrive  best 
in  a  low  temperature.  The  temperature  during 
the  day  should  not  exceed  65°  to  75°  in  the 
shade,  and  at  night  it  may  drop  to  45"  to  50". 
If  the  temperature  is  too  high,  and  particularly 
if  the  beds  are  given  bottom  heat,  the  plants 
tend  to  run  to  top  rather  than  to  root.  The 
seed  Is  usually  sown  in  rows  from  5  to  8  inches 
apart,  and  thev  arc  thinned  in  the  row  until  they 
stand  2  or  3  inches  apart.  In  order  that  the  crop  shall 
be  uniform  and  mature  simultaneously,  it  is  advis- 
able either  to  sift  the  seed  or  to  transpfant  the  young 
radishes.  Gallowav  has  found  by  experiment  that 
radish  seeds  A  inch  in  diameter  are  too  small  to  give 
a  satisfactory  and  uniform  crop.  He  therefore  advises 
that  seeds  be  run  through  sieves  with  a  mesh  of  that 
diameter  in  order  to  separate  the  small  specimens.  In  a 
certain  experiment,  he  secured  from  two  pounds  of 
commercial  seed  nineteen  and  one-half  ounces  of  large 
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seed,  ten  and  two-third  ounces  small  seed,  the  remainder 
being  bits  of  gravel,  sticks  and  other  impurities.  The 
chief  value  of  this  sorting  lies  in  the  greater  uniformity 
of  the  crop.  Almost  every  plant  can  then  lie  relied  upon 
to  reach  maturity.  It  is  the  practice  in  some  houses  to 
transplant  the  young  radishes.  The  seed  may  be  sown 
in  flats  or  in  beds  at  one  end  of  the  house,  and  when  the 
radishes  have  made  two  or  three  leaves,  they  are  trans- 
planted into  permanent  quarters.  In  this  operation,  all 
the  small  and  weak  plant*  are  discarded  and  the  crop  is 
therefore  more  uniform.  It  is  supposed  by  some  grow- 
ers, also,  that  the  breaking  of  the  tap-root  in  the  process 
of  transplanting  tends  to  make  the  tuber  shorter  and 
thicker  and  to  induce  an  earlier  maturity.  By  means  of 
transplanting,  the  use  of  the  house  may  be  economised. 
Whilst  one  crop  is  growing,  another  may  lie  started  in  a 
8eed-l>ed  or  in  fiats.  As  soon  as  the  first  crop  is  removed, 
the  ground  may  be  thoroughly  raked,  fertilized,  and 
the  new  plants  put  in.  In  some  cases  the  new  crop  is 
transplanted  between  the  rows  of  the  old  crop  a  Tew 
davs  before  the  latter  is  removed;  but,  unless  the  soil  is 
rich  and  in  good  condition,  it  is  better  to  wait  until  the 
crop  is  removed  in  order  that  the  land  may  be  thor- 
oughly fitted  for  the  new  plants.  Radishes  are  often 
forced  in  connection  with  lettuce,  ami  they  thrive  well 
in  the  same  temperature.  The  varieties  most  used  for 
forcing,  as  also  for  the  early  spring  crop  in  the  garden, 
are  the  globular  or  half-long  kinds.  \N  ith  these  varie- 
ties, a  depth  of  soil  of  4  inches  is  sufficient  for  good 
results.  L  H.  B. 

Another  view  of  the  cultivation  of  the  radish. 

There  are  few  garden  roots  in  which  fresh  crispness  is 
more  essential  to  palatability  than  in  the  radixh,  or  which 
can  be  more  easily  held  in  prime  condition  for  so  long 
after  gathering,  and  usually  one  is  able  to  secure  roots 
of  excellent  quality  from  the  market.  On  the  other  hand, 
an  abundant  family  supply  can  Ik*  grown  on  a  small 
area  and  the  radishes  can  be  quickly  gathered  and  fitted 
for  the  table,  so  that  every  count  ry  garden  or  even 
town  yard  may  be  easily  made  to  furnish  a  family 
supply.  Radishes  are  cool-weather  plants,  and  although 
when  young  or  quickly  grown  they  may  be  killed  by 
severe  or  long-eontinued  freezing,  they  will  endure  a 
moderate  frost  without  injury;  the  plants  do  not  thrive 
and  the  roots  become  tough  and  unpalatable  if  grown 
in  a  temperature  above  60°.  itadishes  have  lieen  in 
cultivation  since  earliest  historical  times  and  there  has 
It. 'h  dcvclojicd  a  wide  range  of  varietal  forms.  In  some 
varieties  the  plants  develop  very  rapidly  and  are  well 
suited  for  raising  under  glass  or  for  growing  in  gardens 
in  the  spring  and  early  summer,  while  other  sorts  are  of 
slower  growth  and  come  to  greatest  perfection  when 
planted  so  that  they  will  escape  the  summer  heat  and 
develop  during  the  cooler  weather  of  i 


Forcing  varieties. 

A  group  of  varieties  of  radishes  has  l>een  developed 
in  which  the  roots  reach  usable  size  very  quickly, — in 
some  stocks  by  the  time  the  cotyledons  are  full 
sized  and  before  more  than  three  or  four  leaves  have 
developed, — so  t  hat  under  favorable  conditions  a  culture 
mav  be  planted,  grown  to  maturity,  marketed  and  the 
beds  made  ready  for  a  second  planting  within  thirty  or 
forty  days.  In  this  group  the  roots  are  in  prime  con- 
dition but  a  short  time,  quicklv  becoming  pithy  and 
unpalatable,  particularly  if  subjected  for  even  a  few 
hours  to  temperatures  alwve  60°  F.,  and  uniformity  as  to 
maturity  is  an  important  quality.  Often  in  a  lot  of  seed 
of  uniform  varietal  character,  the  seed  varies  greatlv 
in  size  of  grains  and  it  has  been  found  that  plants 
from  the  larger  stn-d  mature  some  days  more  quickly 
than  those  from  the  smaller  grains,  so  that  the  sifting 
out  and  rejection  of  the  smaller  seed  is  often  desirable. 

There  are  a  number  of  varietal  forms  suited  for  for- 


cing, ranging  in  shape  from  those  distinctly  flat,  through 
flattened,  thickened  or  long  turnip-shaped,  and  globu- 
lar, to  tankard  or  half-long,  and  in  color  from  white 
through  various  shades  of  red  and  yellow  to  dark  purple. 
In  some  varieties  the  color  is  of  uniform  shade  over  the 
whole  root,  in  others  more  or  leas  of  the  lower  part  is 
white,  while  in  other  strains  the  generally  white  sur- 
face is  marked  with  dots  and  splashes  of  red.  In  the 
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as  to 

rapidity  of  matur- 
ing and  in  attrac- 
tiveness of  color 
are  the  most  im- 
portant qualities. 
The  success  of  any 
culture  is  very  de- 
pendent upon  the 
varietal  character 
of  the  seed 
and  seedsmen 
continually 
ing  under  new 
names  stocks  that 
are  in  reality  but 
superior  strains  of 
the  older  varieties. 

Spring  radishes. 

These  are  slower 
in  coming  into 
usable  size  tlian 

the  forcing  sorts,  but  the  plants  are  larger,  hardier  both 
to  cold  ana  heat,  and  the  roots  are  larger  and  continue 
in  prime  edible  condition  much  longer.  In  garden  cul- 
tures, the  first  sowing  should  be  made  as  soon  as  the 
ground  can  be  worked  and  ordinarily  it  will  furnish 
usable  roots  in  twenty-five  to  thirty  days  and  remain 
in  edible  condition  from  five  to  twenty  days.  To  secure 
a  succession,  two  to  five  sowings  should  be  made  at 
intervals  of  ten  to  twenty  days,  but  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  to  grow  radishes  in  the  hot  weather  of  mid- 
summer, as  they  would  not  only  make  a  poor  growth 
but  the  roots  would  be  tough,  strong-flavored  and 
unpalatable. 

Itadishes  require  for  their  best,  or  even  for  a  good 
development,  a  rich  friable  soil  which  has  been  made 
so  by  heavy  manuring  and  judicious  culture  in  previous 
years  rather  than  by  recent  working.  The  use  of  fresh 
stable-manure  is  very  likely  to  result  in  ill-shaped  coarse- 
grained strong-flavored  roots,  and  the  uniformity  and 
symmetry  of  the  root  is  very  dependent  U|x>n  the 
fertility  and  friability  of  the  soil.  The  seed  should  lie 
some  ten  to  twenty  grains  to  the  foot,  in  drills  about  2 
inches  deep,  and  covered  with  about  an  inch  of  soil. 
It  has  been  found  advantageous,  just  before  the  start- 
ing plants  begin  to  push  through  the  sod,  to  cover  tho 
row  with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  cither  tobacco  dust,  or 
of  land  plaster  and  kerosene,  as  a  repellant  to  black 
beetle  and  other  insects. 

Seedsmen  offer  a  wide  range  of  varietal  forms,  rang- 
ing from  the  quick-maturing  red  or  white  Olive-Shaped, 
the  Half-Long  or  the  Long  Scarlet,  to  the  later-mat  uring 
longer-seasoned  Chart  ier,  or  White  Vienna,  and  the 
still  larger  later  Strasburg  or  Stuttgart,  which  might  bo 
classed  as  summer  varieties,  although  when  planted  so 
as  to  mature  in  the  heat  of  midsummer  they  are  likely 
to  be  strong-flavored  and  unpalatable. 

Fall  and  tinnier  radishes. 

There  are  varieties  which  develop  to  usable  size  more 
slowly  than  the  preceding  and  which  remain  crisp  and 
tender  much  longer.  Thev  should  not  be  planted  until 
midsummer  or  later  so  that  they  may  come  to  maturity 
in  the  cooler  weather  of  autumn.  These  require  more 
room  for  their  best  development  than  the  spring  varie- 
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tics  but  are  even  more  responsive  to  fertile  well- 
prepared  soil  and  frequent  cultivation.  They  may  be 
used  as  they  roach  desirable  sue  and  will  stand  con- 
siderable frost  without  injury,  but  should  lie  pulled  and 
Btored  much  as  one  would  carrots  or  |>arsni|»  so  as  to 
avoid  severe  freezing.  The  Long  Black  Spanish,  the 
White  Russian,  the  Chinese  Scarlet  Winter  and  Deep 
Scarlet  Panier,  the  latter  one  of  the  most  symmetrical 
and  beautifully  colored  roots  in  cultivation,  belong  to 
this  class  which  is  well  worthy  of  more  general  cul- 
tivation. 

Chinese  and  Japanese  radishes. 

These  are  possibly  the  oldest  of  cultivated  kinds.  The 
large  many-leaved  plants  are  2  feet  or  more  across 
and  form  immense  roots  which  not  infrequently  weigh 
forty  to  fifty  pounds.  The  flesh  is  less  agreeable  in 
texture  and  flavor  t  han  1  hnt  of  t  he  sorts  more  commonly 
grown,  and  though  they  have  been  loudly  exploited  by 
seedsmen,  they  have  never  come  into  very  general 
cultivation  in  this  country,  except  by  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  who  use  them  as  a  cooked  vegetable  more  than 
as  a  salad. 
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.  ui  in  La* ope.  As  grown  there,  carefully 
utu  stock-deed  is  sown  thickly  in  narrow  rows  and 
when  the  most  mature  roots  reach  usable  size,  the  crop 
is  pulled,  all  immature  or  off-character  roots  are 
rejected,  and  those  which  arc  of  satisfactory  form,  sire, 
and  color  are  promptly  reset  about  10  inches  apart  in 
rows  about  3  feet  apart  and  soon  start  into  fresh  growth 
and  mature  a  crop  of  seed. 

In  this  country,  seed  of  both  the  forcing  and  larger- 
rooted  sorts  are  commonly  planted  ten  to  twenty  to  the 
yard  in  drills,  3  feet  a|iart,  and  when  the  plants  are 
mature  enough  to  indicate  their  varietal  quality,  the 
plantings  are  carefully  gone  over,  the  inferior  and  super- 
fluous roots  pulled  and  destroyed,  and  superior  ones  to 
furnish  the  desired  quantity  of  stock-eeed  arc  nulled  and 
set  in  a  block  by  themselves,  where  there  wul  lie  little 
danger  of  the  flowers  living  fertilized  by  pollen  from 
other  plants. 

The  yield  and  quality  of  seed  is  very  dependent  upon 
uniformly  favorable  weather  conditions  inducing  a 
quick,  even  growth,  fertilization  of  the  flowers  by 
insects,  and  freedom  from  storms  or  exceptionally  high 
temperatures.  A  hive  or  two  of  bees  in  the  field  will 
often  materially  increase  the  yield  of  seed.  When  the 
later  and  the  mast  immature  pods  begin  to  ri|>cn,  the 
plants  may  be  cut  and  laid  in  windrows  or  piles  not 
over  3  to  4  feet  deep  on  the  threshing-floors  and  al- 
lowed to  remain  from  ten  to  fifty  aayB  (depending 
upon  weather  conditions),  until  the  stems  are  fully 
cured  and  dry.  The  seed  may  then  be  threshed  out 
either  with  flails  or  machine  and  sacked,  but  must  be 
watched,  and  if  necessary,  winnowed  out,  to  prevent 
heating.  In  some  localities  it  is  a  lietter  practice,  par- 
ticularly with  the  later  sorts,  to  leave  the  harvested 
plants  under  shelter  until  midwinter  or  early  spring 
before  threshing.  Again,  in  case  of  some  of  the  later 
harder-fleshed  sorts,  better  yields  arc  secured  by  not 
planting  until  autumn,  and  before  severe  weather, 
pulling,  topping,  and  storing  the  small  roots  until 
spring,  much  as  is  done  with  seed-crops  of  beets  or 
turnips.  \\  \\_  Tracy. 

RAFFIA  is  the  Malagasy  name  of  a  palm  which  fur- 
nishes a  st-aple  artirle  of  commerce  called  raffia  fiber. 
It  is  indigenous  to  Madagascar,  where  it  grows  without 
cultivation  or  attention  of  any  kind.  One  palm  leaf,  or 
frond,  produces  eighty  to  one  hundred  long  green 
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divisions  2  to  5  feet  in  length,  like  the  leaves  of  the 
sugar-cane,  but  of  a  dark  lustrous  green  color  and 
thicker  and  stiffer.  The  under  part  of  this  green  leaf 
is  of  a  pale  greenish  yellow  color,  and  from  that  side 
the  inner  skin  is  peeled  off  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
skin  on  the  outside  of  a  pea  pod,  except  that  it  peels  off 
straight  to  the  tip  without  breaking.  It  is  then  of  the 
palest  green,  and  after  being  dried  in  the  sun  assumes  a 
light  straw-color.  This  is  the  raffia  fiber  of  commerce. 

Raffia  fil>er  is  extensively  used  by  the  natives  for 
making  cloths  called  silk  lambas  ana  rebannas,  which 
bring  fancy  prices  in  Europe  and  America,  where  it  to 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  various  kinds  of  hats,  and 
the  like.  A  large  trade  is  also  had  in  raffia  filler  in 
Europe  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  fancy  baskets, 
but  in  America,  while  raffia  fiber  has  been  used  to  a 
limited  extent  in  the  manufacture  of  hats,  its  principal 
use  is  for  tying  vines,  flowers,  asparagus  and  celery 
bunches  and  for  grafting.  It  is  soft  as  silk  and  not 
affected  by  moisture  or  change  in  temperature  so  as  to 
risk  cutting  or  wounding  the  most  delicate  tissues,  and 
it  does  not  break  or  ravel  when  folded  or  knotted.  These 
qualities  bring  it  into  general  use  in  Europe,  especially 
in  the  vineyards  of  France,  where  it  is  extensively  used, 
and  consequently  maintains  its  price.  It  ■  virtually 
inexhaustible  in  Madagascar,  the  supply  licing  limited 
only  by  the  scarcity  of  lalior.  For  export,  the  fiber  is 
collected  in  large  skeins,  twisted  or  plaited,  and  then 
packed  in  compressed  bales  of  about  100  kilograms 
(220  pounds)  each.  About  20,000  bales  are  exported 
annually.  Chas.  W.  Jacob  &  Allison. 

RAFFLESIA  (named  for  Sir  Thomas  Stamford  Raf- 
fles). RaflltsiAevat.  Fleshy  parasites,  with  a  solitary 
large  sallow  fl.  with  a  cadaverous  odor  rising  from  a 
superficial  rhizome,  leafless:  fls.  dicccious;  perianth 
fleshy,  the  tube  hemispherical  at  the  base,  solid  in  the 
male  fls.  and  adnate  to  the  ovary  in  the  female  fls., 
broad-cam|Minulate  above  the  ovary,  limb  5-parted,  the 
segms.  imbricated  in  1  row;  ovary  inferior,  with  numer- 
ous ovules.  About  5  species,  Malaya.  It.  ArnoLiti,  R. 
Br.  Fls.  flesh-colored,  3  ft.  across,  mottled  with  a  thick 
fleshy  rim  or  corona  lining  the  upper  part  of  the  tube. 
In  the  male  fls.  there  is  a  thick  fleshy  column  within  the 
corona  and  adherent  to  the  perianth-tube  and  haying 
at  the  top  a  wide  flat  plate,  the  overhanging  margin  of 
which  is  revolute  and  on  which  is  placed  a  ring  of  sessile 
anthers.  The  female  fls.  are  similar,  but  lack  the  anthers 
and  possess  an  ovary  adherent  to  the  base  of  the  peri- 
anth-tube and  having  a  single  cell.  Sumatra.  G.  7 :547. 
J.H.  111.54:373. 

RAILROAD-GARDENING.  That  phase  or  applica- 
tion of  landscape  gardening  (or  landscape  architecture) 
which  aims  to  improve  the  appearance  of  railway 
rights-of-way  and  station  grounds;  and,  as  an  art  of 
design,  which  lays  out  the  approaches  and  makes  the 
sulxlivisions  of  t be  grounds  as  best  to  serve  convenience 
and  beauty. 

In  this  article,  in  a  cyclopedia  of  horticulture,  it  is  not 
intended  to  discuss  the  tueory  of  design  for  railway 
properties,  but  rather  to  consider  the  plant-growing 
features;  yet  the  layout  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. The  subdivision  of  the  property  and  the  general 
theory  of  arrangement  are  necessarily  controlled  by 
the  nature  of  the  property  itself,  the  extent  of  track- 
age, the  need  for  passenger  and  freight  access,  the  size 
of  settlement  to  be  served.  Probably  nowhere  are  the 
main  elements  more  rigidly  fixed  by  the  necessities  of 
the  case,  for  the  engineering  requirements  must  be 
met;  and  yet  there  are  large  civic  relations  that  should 
receive  careful  consideration. 

In  a  small  suburban  railway  station  property,  the 
planting  feature  may  well  lie  very  prominent  or  even,  to 
the  general  observer,  dominant.  Large  trees  are  in 
place,  and  flanking  lines  of  shrubbery  and  many  good 
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(gardening  features.  In  small  cities,  of  say  10,000 
inhabitant*  more  or  less,  the  station  buildings  become 
relatively  more  dominant  and  the  planting  hills  into  a 
subordinate  place,  and  the  gardening  may  take  on  the 
features  of  ornament;  the  approaches  and  the  general 
layout  l>egin  to  assume  a  civic  character.  In  large 
cities,  the  architecture,  arrangement,  and  formal 
approaches  necessarily  dominate,  the  plant  materials 
are  reduced  to  a  very  minor  feature  or  disappear 
altogether,  and  the  landscape  architect  approaches  the 
work  as  a  problem  in  city-planning  and  design.  There 
remains  the  small  country  station  in  the  farming  coun- 
try, which  usually  has  been  wholly  neglected  in  respect, 
to  its  landscape  features  and  wluch  has  little  expanse 
beyond  the  mere  right-of-way;  this  is  a  problem  quite 
by  iteelf  and  which  has  not  yet  been  studied  to  any 


extent.  This  application  of  the  landscape  art  to  real 
rural  conditions  will  develop  when  the  whole  subject  of 
country-planning  begins  to  appeal  to  the  public  mind. 

Historical  sketch. 

The  railroad-gardening  movement  is  best  under- 
stood by  a  consideration  of  its  historical  development, 
and  this  is  here  attempted,  although  the  treatment  is  not 
complete  nor  does  it  pretend  to  bring  the  subject 
down  to  date. 

<  'he  movement  in  £n{^rui.— Planting  has  been  prac- 
ticed on  the  station  grounds  of  some  English  railways 
1  jr  many  years,  but  it  is  almost  exclusively  limited  to 
purely  ornamental  gardening.  The  corporations  do  lit- 
tle beyond  offering  prizes  to  station-masters  and  their 
assistant*.  This  system  was  put  in  operation  al>out 
forty  vears  ago  on  the  Great  Eastern,  in  about  1885  on 
the  Midland,  and  at  a  more  recent  time  on  the  Great 
Western  Railway.  The  prises  range  from  5s.  to  £5, 
and  in  1900  aggregated  £300  on  the  Midland  Railway. 
The  little  planting  that  is  done  by  the  railway  com- 
panies themselves  is  confined  to  a  few  trees  of  low 
growth  near  stations,  to  a  background  of  shrubs  for 
some  of  the  so-called  "platform  gardens,"  and  to  sow- 
ing broom  and  gorse  on  certain  slo|>es  of  the  permanent 
way  between  stations.  The  "allotment  gardens"  that 
attract  attention  on  English  roads  are  small  tracts 
near  stations  rented  to  employees  of  the  roads,  who  use 
them  as  vegetable-,  fruit-,  and",  to  some  extent,  as  flower- 
gardens.  The  Railway  Banks  Floral  Association  was  an 
interesting  factor  in  the  improvement  of  English  rail- 
way rights  of  way.  Earl  Grev  was  the  originator  of  t  he 
novel  and  excellent  scheme.  The  society  was  an  organi- 


sation for  interesting  owners  of  adjacent  property,  and 
for  collecting  money  and  materials  for  sowing  and 
planting  railway  "Iwnks"  (downward  slopes)  and  "cut- 
tings" (upward  slopes,)  of  the  permanent  way,  to  the 
end  of  making  them  more  attractive.  The  results  have 
l>een  eminently  satisfactory. 

Denmark. — In  Denmark  the  railways  belong  almost 
without  exception  to  the  government,  and  improve- 
ments arc  begun  when  the  roads  are  constructed.  These 
consist  of  five  classes  of  work:  (1)  planting  of  station 
grounds;  (2)  hedges  as  a  substitute  for  fences;  (3)  snow- 
shelters;  (4)  vegetation  on  embankments  as  a  protec- 
tion against  erosion;  (5)  allotment  gardens  near  block 
signal  stations.  Planting  on  station  grounds  is  purely 
for  esthetic  purposes;  the  other  features,  while  possess- 
ing some  attractions,  are  maintained  chiefly  for  their 
economic  advantages.  The  materials  for  planting  are 
obtained  from  nurseries  ("planteskoler")  owned  by 
the  roads  and  consist  for  the  most  part  of  shrubs, 
largely  coniferous.  These  nurseries,  as  well  as  the 
entire  planting,  are  under  the  supervision  of  a 
"plantoor,"  i.  e.,  a  eliief  botanical  instructor.  The 
allotment  gardens,  like  their  English  namesakes,  are 
tracts  near  the  block  signal 
stations  where  railway  em- 
ployees conduct  vegetable- 
anil  fruit-gardens  for  their 
own  use,  and  sometimes  care 
for  a  few  flowering  plants. 

Sweden. — Ornamen  tal 
planting  has  been  universal 
on  government  railways,  as 
well  as  on  most  private  rail- 
ways in  Sweden,  since  1802. 
According  to  the  Royal  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Swedish 
State  Railways,  the  following 
distinctions  are  made:  (1) 
decorative  and  fire  protective 
plantings  on  station  grounds; 
(2)  mixed  plantings  (decora- 
tive and  economic)  on 
"habitation  grounds;"  (3) 
plantings  along  the  railway  lines  as  hedges  or  for 
protection  against  snow.  Station  planting  consists  of 
trees  selected  to  suit  the  climate  of  various  parts  of  the 
country,  of  shrubs,  and  of  perennials  and  annuals 
(flowering  as  well  as  bedding  plants).  At  the  largest 
stations  (only  about  seventy-five)  annuals  are  exclu- 
sively used  for  "modern  or  elegant  combinations." 
The  planting  at  habitation  grounds  consists  of  fruit- 
tn-es,  small-fruits,  a  few  ornamental  shrubs,  some 
flowering  plants,  and  a  small  kitchen-garden.  The 
state  railways  yearly  plant  out  about  40,000  hard- 
wooded  plants  (trees  and  shrubs),  and  400,000  soft- 
wooded  plants  (perennial*  and  annuals),  which  are 
nearly  all  grown  at  five  greenhouses,  hotbeds,  and 
nurseries  situated  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  On 
private  railways  the  same  plan  is  followed  on  a  smaller 
scale. 

In  various  other  countries  there  are  scattered  exam- 
ples of  ornamental,  economic,  and  protective  planting 
on  railways,  including  the  cultivation  of  fruits  along  the 
rights  of  way  of  certain  railways  of  Germany  and 
of  France. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  has  planted 
a  considerable  part  of  its  right  of  way  to  tamarack  and 
other  suitable  trees  to  supply  the  tie  material  of  the 
future. 

The  director  of  the  association  called  Het  National 
Relang,  at  Utrecht,  savs  that  the  association  has  con- 
tracts with  the  State  Railway  Company  and  the  Hol- 
land Railway  to  plant  the  dykes  of  their  roads.  Differ- 
ent kinds  of  willows,  low  apple  and  pear  trees  (half- 
stam  appel  en  jjeeren-bloomcn)  and  wild  prune  trees 
are  used,  the  fruit  of  the  last  being  "used  for  jams." 
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The  common  man  re  in  used  to  a  limited  extent  in 
Uruguay  for  binding  earth  on  embankments,  and  the 
paradise  tree  for  shading  station  platforms.  "The 
Ombii  is  the  national  tree  of  Uruguay, — useless  as  fuel 
or  as  timber,  useless  as  food,  but  as  welcome  as  Jonah's 
gourd  at  midday  at  certain  seasons." 

The  Royal  Railway  Department  of  Siam  reports 
through  ll.  Kloke.  acting  Director  General  of  Rail- 
ways, that  efforts  have  formerly  been  made  to  estab- 
lish protective  tamarind  hedges  along  embankments  in 
the  Korat  section,  which  were  destroyed  by  cattle; 
Eucalyptus  trees  grown  from  seed  received  from  Aus- 
tralia nave  developed  quickly  into  "stately  trees;" 
and  good  success  has  also  resulted  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  tree  from  Manila  which  is  said  strongly  to 
resemble  the  cherry  tree,  and  is  well  suited  for  making 
"shady  alleys;"  and  that  India-rubber  trees  arc  used  at 
smaller  stations. 

Remarkable  work  has  been  accomplished  in  Algiers. 
The  director  of  the  P.  L.  M.  Railroad  Company  wrote 
some  years  ago  that  about  525,000  trees  had  l>een 
planted  between  1S69  and  1875,  of  which  495,000  were 
forest  trees  and  30,000  fruit-trees.  The  prevailing 
forest  trees  are  cucalypts  and  locusts;  others  are  mul- 
berry, plane,  pine,  cypress,  willow,  poplar,  oak,  syca- 
more, and  mimosa.  Aliout  one-fifth  of  the  forest  trees 
were  planted  about  stations  and  watch-towers  for 
ornament,  and  the  remaining  four-fifths  were  used  in 
protective  plantings.  The  fruit-trees  include  mandarin, 
orange,  lemon,  medlars  from  Japan,  pomegranate, 
apricot,  and  almond. 

In  Mexico  some  cum  panics,  notably  the  Mexican 
Central,  maintain  flower-gardens  and  parks  at  larger 
stations. 

United  State*. — The  first  traceable  indications  of  the 
movement  in  this  country  are  almut  1870.  It  was 
not  until  several  years  later  that  infrequent  allusions 
to  the  work  crept  into  print  .  From  the  year  1880,  how- 
ever, the  movement  gained  in  favor  so  rapidly  that 
the  late  W.  A.  Stiles  said  of  it  in  "Garden  and  Forest," 
March  13,  18S9:  "Railroad-gardening  has  come  to  be 
considered  a  necessary  part  of  constructions  and  main- 
tenance among  prosperous  and  progressive  companies 
seeking  to  develop  local  passenger  business." 

As  nearly  as  can  Ih>  determined  with  certainty,  the 
first  railroad-garden  made  in  this  country  occupied  the 
triangular  plot  of  ground  formed  bv  the  main  line  and 
the  "Y"  of  the  Baltimore  4  Ohio' Railway,  at  Relay 
Station,  where  the  through  line  from  Washington 
joins  the  main  line  from  Baltimore  to  the  West.  Frank 
Bramhall,  of  the  passenger  department  of  the  Michigan 
Central  Railroad,  savs  of  this  plot:  "I  first  saw  it  just 
before  the  Civil  War."  "Harper's  Magazine"  for 
April,  1857,  gives  a  wood-cut  of  this  station  and  its 
surroundings,  but  makes  no  mention  of  the  planting. 

The  first  example  of  gardening  known  to  have  l>een 
made  by  official  order,  as  far  as  can  lie  learned,  was  to 
be  seen  in  1869,  on  the  line  of  the  Central  Railroad  of 
New  Jersey,  on  the  stretch  between  Elizabeth  and 
Bound  HriMik.  The  credit  for  this  was  directly  due  to 
the  president  of  the  railroad,  J.  T.  Johnston.  That 
gentleman  was  therefore  one  of  the  pioneers,  if  not 
actually  the  first  American  railway  official  to  recognize 
the  advantages,  and  to  encourage  the  development  of 
such  improvement  of  station  grounds. 

Another  early  example,  also  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
road,  is  a  little  flower-garden  which  has  lieen  main- 
tained at  Buckhorn  Point,  on  a  narrow  strip  of  ground 
between  the  tracks  and  the  edge  of  a  precipitous  height 
overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Cheat  River. 

In  IShO,  the  Boston  &  Albanv  Com|«any  built  a  new 
station  at  Newtonville,  Massachusetts,  and  a  baggage- 
master  (E.  A.  Richardson?)  who  took  charge  at  that  point 
in  1881  evinced  an  interest  in  the  care  of  the  grounds 
that  attracted  the  favorable  attention  of  the  assistant 
engineer,  who  sent  him  men  and  material  for  grading 
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and  sodding.  This  so  encouraged  the  baggage-master 
that  he  solicited  the  townspeople  for  money  to  buy 
seeds  and  plants,  and  with  such  success  that  he  main- 
tained for  three  years  a  flower-garden  that  favorably 
impressed  the  higher  officials  of  the  road,  and  led  to  the 
establishment  of  similar  gardens  at  other  points,  and 
eventually  to  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  planting 
which,  under  intelligent  artistic  supervision,  has  been 
radically  changed  in  style  till  it  now  stands  as  the  near- 
est approach  to  a  comprehensive  and  consistent  exam- 
ple of  railroad-gardening.  (Fig.  3334.)  In  1882  and 
1884  several  new  and  exceptionally  artistic  stations  had 
been  built  for  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railway  Company 
after  designs  by  the  late  eminent  architect,  H.  H. 
Richardson,  and  the  latter  date  marks  the  adoption  of  a 
consistent  scheme  of  permanent  planting,  aiming  at 
nature-like  effects  instead  of  the  purely  ornamental, 
i.  e.,  formal  gardening,  previously  used.  This  happy 
result  was  due  to  the  influence  of  Charles  S.  Sargent,  of 
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the  Arnold  Arboretum,  a  director  of  the  road,  and  to 
Wm.  Bliss,  its  president.  Designs  for  the  improvement 
of  the  grounds  around  these  st at  inns  were  made  by 
F.  L.  Olmsted,  the  veteran  landscape  architect,  and  since* 
1884  the  development  of  these  plans,  as  well  as  all  of 
the  horticultural  interests  of  the  road,  have  been  in 
charge  of  a  competent  landscape  gardener,  E.  A.  Rich- 
ardson, who  says:  "The  plan  followed  is  to  conform  the 
treatment  and  development  of  the  station  grounds  to 
the  adjacent  ground:  a  natural  style  being  followed 
anud  natural  surroundings,  and  a  more  cultivated 
style  in  highly  cultivated  regions;  to  utilize  all  natural 
advantages  of  ground  surface,  rocks,  water,  and  native 
growths;  to  make  large  use  of  trees,  shrulis,  vines,  and 
plants  indigenous  to  the  locality  where  improvements 
are  being  made;  to  supply  beds  for  shrubs  with  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches  of  good  loam;  and  to 
plant  so  closely  in  the  l>cginning  that  as  the  plants 
grow  they  can  l>e  thinned  to  supply  other  grounds  as 
needed."  It  goes  without  saying  that  these  methods  are 
not  only  the  most  practical  but  that  they  insure  the 
most  artistic  results. 

Among  the  first  railway  companies  to  improve  their 
station  grounds  by  planting  wen?  the  Central  of  New 
Jersey  (1809),  the"  Baltimore  &  Ohio  (date  uncertain), 
the  Barton  &  Albany  (1880),  the  New  York  Central  A- 
Hudson  River  (1880),  the  Erie  (1881),  the  Southern 
Pacific  (1885),  the  Pennsylvania  (18K(il,  and  the  Austin 
&  Northwestern  of  Texas  (1887).  Other  roads  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  the  work  and  encourage  it ;  ana  rail- 
road-gardening has  now  become  a  recognized  form  of 
landscape  improvement,  although  yet  at  its  merest 
beginnings. 

The  methods. 

In  the  public  mind,  railroad-gardening  usually  means 
the  formal  u^e  of  flower-beds  about  stations.  Such  work 
is  ornamental  gardening,  not  landscape  gardening. 
Most  of  the  so-called  landscape  gardening  at  railroad 
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stations  is  really  merely  decorative.  Ciirpet-l»eds  are 
relatively  costly  as  compared  with  hardy  shrubbery. 
They  last  but  a  few  months  and  then  leave  bareness, 
while  the  best  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  skilfully  arranged 
are  interesting  all  the  year  round.  (Figs.  3335.  3336.) 
This  making  of  nature-like  pictures  with  relatively 
simple,  inexpensive,  and  permanent  materials  is  a 
much  higher  art  than  that  involved  in  creating  and 
maintaining  flower-beds  and  a  few  summer-blooming 
plants.  However,  both  have  their  places.  Many  a  tired 
traveler  is  cheered  by  the  bright  colors  of  a  neatly 
kept  railroad  station.  Such  displays  arc  suitable  at  the 
stations  if  anywhere  along  the  line.  They  arc  always 
preferable  to  dirt,  ugliness,  and  a  general  air  of  indiffer- 
ence. But  railroad-gardening  never  becomes  worthy 
our  best  attention  until  it  rises  to  the  plane  and  impor- 
tance of  planning.  (Fig.  3337.) 

Some  of  the  underlying  considerations  in  the  land- 
scape improvement  were  stated  in  an  editorial  in 
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"Garden  and  Forest,"  1889,  by  the  late  W.  A.  Stiles, 
from  which  we  quote:  "Up  to  the  present  time,  with 
few  exceptions,  railroad-gardening  has  failed  to  accom- 
plish what  the  public  has  a  right  to  expect  of  it  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view.  Instead  of  using  their  opportuni- 
ties for  increasing  the  taste  and  knowledge  of  the  com- 
munities they  serve,  railroad  managers  have  generally 
been  satisfied  to  reproduce  all  that  was  glaringly  bad  in 
the  prevailing  horticultural  fashion  of  the  tune.  Per- 
haps this  is  inevitable,  and  it  will  continue  so  as  long 
as  they  feel  that  they  need  not  call  for  the  advice  of  an 
expert  of  a  higher  class  than  the  ordinary  jobbing  gar- 
dener. It  is  the  old  story — a  man  employs  an  architect 
to  build  his  house,  but  thinks  he  needs  no  advice  in  lay- 
ing out  the  park  that  surrounds  it. 

"The  principles  t  hat  underlie  good  railroad-gardening 
are  simple.  They  relate, — so  far  hs  such  gardening  has 
been  attempted, — to  the  immediate  surroundings  of 
country  stations  and  to  the  shaping  and  turfing  of  the 
slopes  rising  and  falling  from  the  permanent  way. 

"The  essential  features  are:  convenient  and  abun- 
dant approaches,  and  some  treatment  of  the  ground  not 
needed  for  approaches.  This  treatment  should  l>e  at 
once  economical  and  permanent,  and  of  a  character 
simple  enough  to  be  successfully  maintained  by  the 
station-master  and  his  assistants,  under  the  inspection 
and  with  the  occasional  advice  of  a  higher  official 
charged  with  the  management  of  the  horticultural 
affairs  of  the  corjmration. 

"The  selection  of  a  system  of  general  treatment  is  the 
only  difficult  thing,  ana  it  is  here  that  railroad  managers 
have  usually  failed.  Most  railroad-gardens, — and  this  is 
as  true  of  Europe  as  of  America,— consist  of  a  badly 
laid  out  and  constructed  approach,  liordered  with  turf 
in  which  are  cut  as  many  large  and  often  grotesquely 
shaped  beds  as  can  Is-  crowded  in  and  filled  during  four 
months  of  the  year  with  the  most  showy  and  ill-assorted 
plants,  and  quite  bare  of  all  covering  during  the  remain- 
ing eight  months;  of  a  few  shrubs,  mutilated  almost 
past  recognition  by  bad  pruning,  and  by  a  clump  of 
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pampas  grass  to  complete  the  decoration ;  also  often  the 
name  of  the  station  in  stones  (mere  'toys').  As  Bacon 
wrote  three  centuries  ago,  'You  may  see  as  good  sights 
many  times  in  tarts.'  Such  grounds  are  not  artistic, 
and  are  therefore  bad  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
public.  They  are  enormously  expensive  and  difficult  to 
maintain,  therefore  bad  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
railroad. 

"If  railroad-gardening  is  ever  to  become  a  potent  and 
permanent  means  of  public  education,  it  must  be  organ- 
ized upon  a  more  economical  basis,  and  with  more 
regard  to  the  laws  of  good  taste  and  good  business.  This 
subject  has  already  occupied  the  attention  of  a  few 
t  houghtf  ul  men,  and  we  are  confident  that  some  progress 
has  at  last  been  made."  Mr.  Stiles  commends  the  plans 
of  the  then  new  station  grounds  of  the  Boston  &  Albany 
Railway  for  "convenience,  neatness,  and  simplicity. 
No  beds,  no  brilliant  flowers,  no  startling  effects.  They 
rely  for  attractiveness  on  convenient,  well-kept  roads, 
neat  turf,  a  few  good  trees,  and  masses  of  well-selected 
and  well-planted  shrubs,  among  which  herbaceous  and 
bulbous  plants  arc  allowed  to  grow.  The  plan  is  simple, 
and  when  thoroughly  carried  out  in  the  beginning  it  is 
easv  to  maintain." 

On  the  treatment  of  the  right-of-way  between  sta- 
tions, Mr.  Stiles  says:  "What  is  needed  is  a  ground- 
covering  that  will  be  more  permanent  than  turf  and 
will  not  need  its  constant  cutting  and  attention,  and 
which  can  l>e  secured  without  the  enormous  first 
expenditure  for  accurate  grading  and  the  deep  soil  t  hat, 
makes  a  grass  slope  presentable,"  and  adds:  "Such  low 
plants  as  wild  roses,  dwarf  willows  and  sumacs,  sweet 
fern,  bayberry,  etc.,  when  once  established  will  prevent 
surface  soil  from  washing,  will  not  grow  tall  enough  to 
interfere  with  operating  the  road,  and  if  destroyed  by 
fire  would  soon  grow  again  from  the  root  and  re-cover 
the  ground." 

The  proof  of  these  deductions  is  seen  yearly  on  many 
roads,  where  thousands  of  miles  of  railroad  rights-of- 
way  which,  in  the  spring  and  early  summer,  arc  like 
ribbons  of  flowered  brocade  Unking  the  towns  together 
but  later  in  the  season  become  blackened  wastes  from 
accidental  or  intentional  fires.  Year  by  year  this 
mournful  program  is  repeated. 

Railway  officials  offer  no  practical  objections  to  the 
use  of  small  trees  and  of  shrubs  between  stations  which 
apply  when  the  work  is  done  with  discretion ;  vir...  on  the 
outer  boundaries  of  rights  of  way  that  are  100  or  more 
feet  wide,  on  straight  stretches,  or  on  long  tangents,  and 
not  on  short  curves  or  near  grade  crossings.  The  tracks 
should  never  Ik?  menaced  by  the  danger  of  trees  falling 
across  them  in  wind-storms,  nor  should  the  telegraph 
wires  and  poles  be  interfered  with,  nor  the  view  of  the 
line  obstructed.  The  danger  to  planting  from  fire  can 
never  be  entirely  eliminated  until  some  non-spark-pro- 
ducing fuel  is  sulxstituted  for  coal. 

Planting  for  protection,  as  practised  so  far,  includes: 
(1)  covering  I.  ink-  with  vegetation  to  prevent  erosion, 
and  (2)  planting  for  protection  from  wind  and  snow,  and 
from  landslides.  All  this  has  been  successfully  done  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  Snow-hedges  are  compara- 
tively common  at  home  and  abroad.  A  notable  exam- 
ple of  confidence  in  the  advantage  of  belts  of  trees  for 
this  purpose  is  seen  in  the  groves  planted  some  years 
ago  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company.  Alwut 
600.000  trees  were  set  out  in  1900,  and  the  chief  engineer 
of  the  road  says:  "This  cxjx'riment  has  been  under- 
taken to  determine  the  possibility  of  substituting 
groves  for  snow-fences.  It  is  necessary  to  protect  ail 
railway  cuts  in  these  prairie  regions  in  some  manner,  as 
the  strong  winds  across  the  treeless  prairies  cause  the 
snow  to  drift  badly.  A  strip  100  feet  wide  is  cultivated 
to  keep  down  weeds  and  overcome  danger  from  fire, 
and  through  the  middle  of  it  runs  a  grove  60  feet  wide, 
the  inner  edge  being  125  feet  from  the  center  line  and 
parallel  with  the  tracks  through  cuts.  The  trees  are 
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planted  in  parallel  rows  spaced  (5  feet  a|wrt  at  right 
angles  with  and  3  feet  apart  parallel  with  the  track. 
The  two  outer  rows  on  each  side  are  golden  Russian 
and  laurel-leaved  willows;  the  third  row  from  the  outer 
margins,  l>ox-elder  and  ash;  and  the  five  central  rows, 
cottonwood.  This  arrangement  is  ex|>ccted  to  produce 
a  dense  grove,  increasing  in  height  from  both  sides  to 
the  center,  which  will  furnish  an  effective  windbreak." 
The  feasibility  of  planting  for  protection  against  the 
encroachment  of  shifting  sand  on  the  seacoast.  along 
rivers,  and  on  so-called  desert  lands,  has  lieen  demon- 
strated by  the  researches  and  experiments  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  advan- 
tages of  such  plantings  are  sure  to  l>e  eventually  recog- 
nized and  utilized  by  railway  companies  whose  lines  are 
exposed  to  this  danger. 

The  disagreeable  features  and  their  suppression 
constitute  an  important  phase  of  landscape  improve- 
ment alwut  railway  properties.  There  are  two  impor- 
tant classes  of  disfigurement  :  defacement  by  signs,  and 
defacement  by  abused  and  neglected  grounds  adjoining 


probably  lie  endured  until  mitigated  by  the  efforts  of 
municipal  art  and  social-service  leagues. 

Protection  of  natural  scenery  is  a  prime  considera- 
tion. Notwithstanding  the  prominence  given  in  rail- 
way advertising  to  fine  natural  scenery,  little  credit 
seems  due  to  railway  companies  in  general  for  protect- 
ing such  scenery.  Tliat  they  might  wield  a  mighty 
influence  for  their  own  and  the  public  good  is  proved  by 
a  few  examples.  It  is  learned  that  the  unofficial  work  of 
representatives  of  the  New  York  Central  and  the  Michi- 
gan Central  roads  did  much  to  create  the  public  senti- 
ment that  led  to  the  formation  of  government  parks  on 
each  side  of  Niagara  Falls,  and  that  the  same  roads 
should  be  credited  with  comprehensive  and  extended 
efforts  to  secure  legislation  looking  to  the  prevention  of 
further  defacement  of  the  jwlisades  of  the  Hudson. 
Many  of  the  movements  for  protecting  natural  views 
and  worthy  objects  have  close  relation  with  the 
improvement  of  railway  properties. 


railway  rights-of-way.  The  more  noticeable  of  these  is 
the  display  of  hideous  sign-boards  that  disfigure  rail- 
way rights  of  way  and,  indeed,  seem  to  have  the  right 
of  way  on  highways  of  every  description.  These 
amount  to  a  public  nuisance  that  should  be  legally 
controlled,  but  as  they  arc  placed  on  adjacent  land  or 
buildings  instead  of  on  railway  property,  their  direct 
suppression  by  railway  officials  is  out  of  the  question. 
These  eyesores,  however,  furnish  an  added  and  cogent 
reason  for  massing  plantations  of  small  trees,  shrubs, 
and  vines  at  certain  points  along  rights-of-way  where 
the  topography  of  adjacent  land  invites  such  dis- 
figurement. These  gaudy  signs  not  only  blot  out  or 
mar  most  fine  landscape  views  (lieiug  adroitly  placed  to 
that  direct  end),  but  are  allowed  to  distort  otherwise 
unobjectionable  farm  buildings,  while  the  approach  to 
villages  and  towns  is  announced  in  screaming  colors  by 
the  crowding  together  of  these  frightful  adjuncts  of 
civilization.  While  railway  companies  are  not  strictly 
responsible  for  these  conditions,  it  is  certain  that  they 
might  sway  public  opinion  and  effect  a  much-needed 
reform  by  continuous,  systematic  work  in  the  way  of 
"planting  out"  the  disfigurements,  and  by  establishing 
attractive  plantations  wherever  possible.  This  policy 
is  likely  to  result  in  a  reformation  in  the  direction  of  the 
second  source  of  unpleasant  views  from  trains:  viz.,  the 
unkempt,  sordid,  and  often  wretchedly  squalid  appear- 
ance ot  grounds  adjoining  rights-of-way  through  vil- 
lages, towns,  and  small  cities.  If  a  jiark  is  maintained 
on  the  station  grounds,  nearby  residents  are  likely  to 
catch  the  good  spirit  and  improve  the  looks  of  neigh- 
boring back  yards.  To  this  end,  a  rule  against  dumping 
on  railway  ground  should  be  strictly  enforced.  The 
objectionable  features  that  obtain  in  large  cities 


Planting  for  economic  purposes  is  among  the  i 
ties  along  rights  of  way,  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
timber  for  furnishing  cross-ties,  poles,  and  posts.  It  is 
asserted  that,  under  competent  supervision,  this  branch 
can  lie  made  not  only  to  pay  the  entire  expenses  of  the 
department  but  to  become  a  source  of  revenue.  This 
branch  of  the  work  api>eals  to  practical  railway  men 
as  perhaps  no  other  phase  can  Is-  expected  to,  and  to 
what  extent  the  fortunes  of  various  grows  of  locust, 
catal|Ni,  and  tamarack  influence  the  |ioint  of  view  of 
chief  engineers  it  would  be  difficult  to  learn,  but  that 
numliers  of  them  arc  turning  otherwise  unoccupied 
railways  lands  to  this  use  is  certain.  In  Indiana,  for 
•  xarnplr  sonic  railway  companies  have  planted  a  |*art 
of  their  holdings  with  trees  for  the  double  purpose  of 
growing  timber  for  economic  uses  and  to  secure  the 
resulting  reduction  in  taxes,  which  is  a  feature  of  the 
state  forestry  law. 

It  is  often  asked  whether  the  planting  or  horticultural 
department  of  a  railroad  can  lie  made  partly  self-sup- 
porting. There  seems  little  doubt  that  by  one  means  or 
another  this  department  might  be  made  at  least  partly 
self-sustaining,  but  the  consensus  of  opinion  among 
railroad  men  is  distinctly  against  the  advisability  01 
making  it  so,  except  indirectly.  It  is  conceivable  that 
railn»ad  nurseries  and  greenhouses  might  supply  plant- 
ing stock  to  individuals  to  their  advantage;  ana  pos- 
sibly railway  rights-of-way  aggregating  immense  areas 
might  lie  planted  to  crops,  perhaps  to  fruit-trees  as  is 
done  to  some  extent  in  Kuro|>ean  countries  (a  project 
which  has  also  been  recently  suggested  for  the  roads  of 
India),  but  the  opinion  is  general  that  legitimate  rail- 
road business  is  limited  to  the  transportation  of  people 
and  of  freight.  Even  if  this  is  true,  it  is  still  certain  that 
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the  department  may  legitimately  be  made  to  yield 
substantial  financial  returns.  This  feature  of  the 
department  work  is  as  yet  in  a  preliminary  stage  that 
makes  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  extent  of  its  bene- 
fits impossible,  but  enough  lias  already  been  accomp- 
lished to  demonstrate  the  usefulness  of  a  well-conoeived 
and  correctly  developed  policy  of  protective  and  eco- 
nomic planting. 

The  attainable  ideals  are  many.  Railway  companies 
can  do  no  more  effective  advertising  than  by  demon- 
strating the  possibilities  of  the  country  traversed  for 
home-making.  Instead  of  dreary  wastes  of  dust  and 
cinders,  their  wav-station  grounds  should  present 
refreshing  scenes  of  shade  and  verdure.  Their  grounds 
should  be  treated  according  to  the  rules  of  landscape, 
art  that  hold  good  in  all  planting.  When  adjacent 
land  drops  away,  giving  good  vistas,  these  should  be 
preserved;  objectionable  feature*  should,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, be  "planted  out;"  sky-lines  should  be  varied, 
banks  clothed,  and  variety  and  views  supplied,  part  icu- 
larly  in  flat  and  uninteresting  regions.  Ilailroad- 
gardens  should  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  will 
adom  instead  of  deface  them;  who  will  look  to  the 
formation  of  features  that  will  take  care  of  themselves 
after  planting  is  established — features  that  require 
considerable  expenditure,  a  go<xl  knowledge  of  trees 
and  of  shrubs,  and  a  large  amount  of  taste  in  the 
designer  at  the  outset,  but  after  being  established, 
like  the  island  gardens  of  Paris,  "the  hand  of  man 
might  be  withheld  for  half  a  century  without  their 
suffering  in  the  least."  This  conception  of  railroad 
improvement  is  therefore  much  larger  and  more  inclu- 
sive than  the  mere  adornment  of  station  grounds; 
eventually  it  will  modify  the  development  of  the  entire 
property  over  which  passengers  ride. 

Frances  Copley  Slavey. 

RAJ  Sill:  Grope,  page  1388. 

rajAnia  (named  in  honor  of  John  Ray,  1628-1705). 
Dioxeariacea-.  Sts.  from  tubers,  twining,  and  the  habit 
of  Dioscorea:  lvs.  alternate,  undivided,  hastate,  cordate- 
oblong  or  linear:  fls.  dioecious,  small,  racemose,  the 
male  along  the  rachis  often  fascicled  or  in  very  short 
racemes,  the  female  and  sometimes  both  sexes  simple 
and  on  short  slender  pedicels;  perianth-segms.  6:  sta- 
mens 6  in  the  male  fls. ;  ovary  ovoid  or  oblong:  fr.  reduced 
to  one  carpel  through  abortion,  key-like,  i 
About  10  species,  W.  Indies. 

pleioneura,  Griseb.  Fig.  3338.  Tubers  very  i 
cocks-combed:  plant  subsnrubby,  5-6  ft.  high:  lvs.  cor- 
date-roundish or  cordate-ovate,  2-5  in.  diam.,  deltoid- 
pointed  or  cuspidate,  9-ne.rved;  petiole  al>out  as  long 
as  or  shorter  than  the  If.,  the  aerial  tubers  produced  at 
the  base  of  the  petiole:  fls.  dio?cious,  in  racemes  which 
arc  often  fascicled,  the  male  racemes  compound, 
3-8-fld.,  flexuose,  the  female  simple:  samara  semi- 
obovate-oblong,  blunt ish,  wing  twice  as  long  as  the 
seed.  Cuba  and  other  islands  of  the  W.  Indies. 

F.  Tracy  Hubbard. 
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RAMONDA: 

RAM0NDIA  (named  for  L.  F.  E.  von  Ilamond  do 
CarlKjnnieres,  French  botanist  and  traveler,  1753- 
1827).  Usually  spelled  Ramondia,  but  first  written 
Ranumda.  (Irmtruicr^r.  Subacaulescent  herbs  with 
reddish  lanate-  villous  hairs,  suitable  for  rock  work. 

Leaves  basal,  softly  rugose:  scapes  leafless,  1-  to 
few-fid.:  fls.  violet  or  pale  purple;  calyx  free,  4-5- 
rarely  6-parted,  the  segms.  ovate  or  oblong;  corolla  with 
scarcely  any  tul>e,  rotate  or  broad-campanulate,  4-5- 
rarely  6-clcft,  the  lolies  broad;  perfect  stamens  as 
many  as  the  corolla-lobes,  affixed  at  the  base  of  the 
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corolla;  ovary  superior,  conical:  caps,  oblong,  rather 
acute. — About  10  species,  mountains  of  Eu. 

Ramondia  pyrmaica  is  one  of  the  choicest  and  most 
interesting  alpine  plants.  Few,  if  any,  inhabitants  of  rock- 
gardens  have  l>ecn  so  often  pictured.  It  is  a  small 
tufted,  hardy  perennial  herb,  like  most  alpine  plants, 
and  its  scapes  bear  one  or  few  flowers  in  spring.  These 
arc  an  inch  or  so  across,  and  normally  purple  or  violet, 
but  there  is  a  pure  white  variety  which  is  in  much  favor. 
The  ramondias  vary  in  the  number  of  their  petals,  or 
rather  corolla-lobes.  For  example,  P.  Nathalie  often 
has  four-lobed  and  five-lobed  flowers  on  the  same  plant. 
The  floral  parts  in  the  genus  are  in  fours,  fives,  or 
sixes.  These  plants  are  rare  and  local  in  Europe  and  are 
interesting  as  being  among  the  few  alpine  survivors 
of  a  family  that  is  now  essentially  tropical.  Although 
several  ramondias  are  in  the  trade,  only  one  is  well 
known.  This  is  R.  pyrenaica,  which  is  hardy  in  the 
eastern  states.  It  is  a  beautiful  dwarf  alpine  plant 
well  adapted  for  the  rock-garden.  It  is  rather  hard  to 
establish  but  can  Im>  easily  grown  from  seed.  If  seeds 


3338.  Rajania  pleioneura,  showing  aerial  tuber.  (  x  J£ 

are  sown  in  the  spring,  and  the  small  plants  grown  along 
in  pots  for  the  first  summer  and  kept  in  a  cool  shady 
position,  they  will  make  neat  little  plants  by  the  end 
of  autumn.  They  should  be  kept  in  a  coldframe  for 
the  winter.  These  one-year-old  plants  grown  in  pots 
are  much  easier  to  establish  than  younger  plants.  They 
may  be  planted  in  small  pockets  in  the  rockery  in  a 
slightly  shaded  and  elevated  position,  and  given  good 
deep  peaty  soil.  When  the  plants  l>ecome  established 
they  will  blossom  freely,  and  if  allowed  to  ripen  their 
seed  they  will  sow  themselves  freely  amongst  the  rocks. 
Old  plants  can  also  be  increased  by  division.  They 
ought  to  be  covered  in  winter  with  hay  or  dry  leaves 
so  that  they  will  not  be  heaved  out  of  the  ground  by 
the  alternate  thawing  and  freezing.  The  plants  require 
perfect  drainage. 

a.  Color  of  fls.  purple  or  white. 
B.  Corolla  5-partrd,  rotate. 

pyrenaica,  Rich.  Sometimes  called  Rosette  Mul- 
lein. Fig.  3339.  About  3  in.  high:  lvs.  ovate,  deeply 
toothed,  hirsute  with  long  rufous  hairs:  scapes  many, 
severnl-fld.,  rarely  1-fld.;  lis.  purple;  calyx  and  corolla 
5-parted,  the 'atter  with  subobovate  lobes.  Mav.  Pyre- 
nees. B.M.  236  (as  Vcrbascum  Myeoni).  G.C.  III. 
12:vii.  Gn.  26,  p.  120;  27,  p.  197;  29,  p.  343;  37:30 
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and  p.  31;  44,  p.  555;  51,  p.  205;  56,  p.  228;  65,  p.  113; 
07,  p.  71;  73,  p.  374;  74,  p.  327.  G.  7: 134;  33: 139;  35: 
123.  G.W.  l,pp.  16,  17;l5,p.541.  G.Z.  10:160.  F.W. 
1877:161.  J.H.  111.34:187.  R.H.  1866:330;  1906,  p. 
230;  1907,  p.  447.  Var.  alba,  Hort.,  is  a  white-fid. 
form.  G.  23:485.  Many  inferior  forms  have  been  sent 
out  under  this  name.  R.  Uucttpitala,  Hort.,  R.  pcrc- 
grina,  Hort.,  and  R.  quercifdlia,  Hort.,  arc  apparently 
ly  forms  of  R.  pyrenaica.  Well-grown  specimens  may 

H  in-  across. 


only  forms  of  R.  pyrenaica.  W< 
have  6-12  scapes,  each  bearing  3—1  fls. 


bb.  Corolla  mostly  4-parted,  more  concave,  short  bell- 
shaped  to  funnelform. 
H«dreichi,  Janka  (Jancta  or  Jank*a  Hildreichi, 
Boias.).  Lvg.  ovate,  entire,  obtuse,  ailky  white  above, 


•Iol  (XH) 


rusty-woolly  below:  scapes  1-2-fld.;  fls.  violet.  Accord- 
ing to  Boissier  it  normally  has  a  5-parted  calyx,  4- 
lobed  corolla  and  4  stamens.  Thessaly.  Gn.  55,  p.  394. 
G.  35: 197. 

AA.  Color  of  fls.  yellow. 

serbtca,  Pane.  This  is  said  to  Ik-  distinguished  by  its 
blue  anthers;  also  the  fls.  are  said  to  be  normally  5- 
lobed.  Servia.  G.L.  24:146.  Var.  Nathalie,  Hort. 
{R.  Nathalie,  Pane.  &  Petrov.),  is  more  commonly 
4-lobed  than  the  type.  Gn.  76,  p.  203.  G.W.  13,  p. 
553.  S.H.  1 : 161.  F.  Tracy  Hubbard. f 

RAMPION  (Campanula  Rapunculus)  is  a  vegetable 
sometimes  cultivated  for  winter  salads.  The  roots  are 
chiefly  used,  generally  in  a  raw  state,  but  the  leaves 
may  also  be  used  as  a  salad.  The  roots  ure  white,  a  foot 
or  so  long,  and  spindle-shaped,  like  a  long  radish.  They 
art'  ready  for  use  in  October  or  Novcmlicr  and  may  1» 
used  all  through  the  winter.  According  to  Vilmorin's 
"Vegetable  Garden,"  the  seeds  of  rampion  are  the 
smalli*t  of  all  kitchen-garden  seeds,  and  their  germi- 
nating power  lasts  five  years.  The  seed  may  1**  sown  in 
the  open  ground,  either  broadcast  or  in  drills.  Tin-  pre- 
cautions usually  taken  with  minute  seeds  must  be 
observed.  In  order  not  to  sow  the  seed  too  thickly,  it 
is  will  to  mix  it  with  sand.  The  wed  should  not  be 
covered,  merely  firmed  into  the  soil.  Frequent  and 
careful  waterings  are  necessary'  until  the  plants  tiecome 
established.  Thinning  is  an  important  operation.  Every 
plant  allowed  to  remain  should  have  at  least  4  inches 
each  way  for  development  .  The  plants  like  a  light  rich 
soil  partial  shade  and  water  during  the  hot 
Although  rampion  is  usually  biennial,  it  somctim 
to  seed  the  first  year,  cs|>ccially  if  the  seed  is  sown  early. 
It  in,  therefore,  sometimes  advisable  to  postpone  seed- 
sowing  until  June.  Fur  botanical 
Campanula. 

RANDiA  (named  in  honor  of  Isaac  Rand).  Rtthia- 
rt a.  Trees  or  shrulw.  erect  or  climbing,  unarmed  or 
spiny,  grown  in  the  warmhousc  for  their  l.loorn  or 
hnrdy  outdoor*  in  the  extreme  southern  Tinted  States. 


I/eaves  opposite,  obovate-oblong  or  lanceolate,  often 
leathery;  stipules  short:  fls.  small  or  large,  solitary, 
corvmlxise  or  axillary,  fascicled,  rarely  terminal,  white, 
yellowish  or  rarely  rose;  calyx-tube  ovoid,  ot>ovoid  or 
turbinate,  limb  rarely  dentate  or  lobed;  corolla  funnel- 
shaped  or  salver-sha|>ed,  tube  short  or  elongated;  limb 
5-kibed  (rarely  more),  short  or  elongated;  stamens  5; 
ovary  2-  very  rarely  3-4-celled :  berry  globose  or  ovoid.— 
About  100  species  in  the  tropical  regions,  (specially 
in  Asia  and  Afr.  Closely  allied  to  Mitriostigma  and 
Gardenia. 

A.  Shrubs  hating  spines. 
dumetdrum,  Lam.  (R.  floribunda,  DC.).  A  small  tree 
or  rigid  shrub  with  stout  straight  often  long  spines: 
lvs.  1-2  in.  long,  short-petioled :  fls.  white  or  greenish 
yellow,  fragrant,  not  large,  solitary  or  rarely  2-3  on  a 
peduncle;  corolla  }$-*i'ui.  across:  berry  globose  or 
ovoid,  M-V/i  in.  long,  yellow.  Trop.  Asia.— Cult,  in 
S.  Ha: 

Thurberi,  Wats.  Papachi.  An  upright  shrub,  6-8 
ft.  high,  armed  with  slender  spines,  young  branches 
cancscent:  lvs.  obovatc,  attenuate  to  the  short,  winged 
petiole,  obtuse  or  retuse:  fr.  globose  or  ellipsoidal, 
axillary,  sessile  or  nearly  bo;  seeds  about  20,  in  black 
pulp.  Ixiwer  Calif,  and  Sonora,  Mex. — Intro,  into 
Cahf.  The  fr.  is  eaten  by  the  Indians. 

aa.  Shrubs  or  trees  without  spines. 
B.  Corolla-tube  J  jin.  long. 
Fltzilanii.  F.  Muell.  A  glabrous  tree:  lvs.  often  over 
6  in.  long,  shining,  olxivate-oblung  or  elliptical,  obtuse; 
petiole  rather  long:  fls.  about  1  in.  across,  in  loose,  few- 
rld.  cymes  or  the  fertile  fls.  solitary:  fr.  globular,  1  Vj  in. 
thick  or  ovoid  and  longer,  hard.  Austral. — Cult,  in  Fin. 

BB.  Corolla-tube  4-10  in.  long. 

c.  Lobe*  of  corolla  obtuse. 
DC.  (Gardenia  Stanleyana,  Hook.).  A 
'  shrub  10-15  ft.  high:  lvs.  elliptical  or 
1  J«j-5  in.  long,  H-$H  in.  wide,  charta- 
eeous.  acuminate  narrowed  at  base'  netiole  usually 
with  glands  near  its  union  with  the  midrib:  fls.  usually 
purple  with  white  lolics,  solitary,  terminal  or  at  ends  of 
short  lateral  branches,  sessile:  fr.  oval,  oblong  or  glo- 
bose, pointed,  1  >i-3  in.  long.  Trop.  Afr.  R.H.  1894: 
60.  8.11.31:47.  B.M.  4185.  Gn.  38:322.  G.C.  III. 
54:79.  R.B.  30,  p.  5. 

macrantha,  DC.  (Gardenia  macrdntha,  Rocm.  & 
Schult.l.  A  climbing  shrub,  9-30  ft.  high:  lvs.  oval  or 
olx>vat(M)blong,  opposite,  cuspidate  or  caudate  at  the 
apex,  narrowed  at  the  base;  stipules  persistent,  glurna- 
ceous:  fls.  solitary,  fragrant,  terminal,  6-10  in.  long, 
whitish;  calyx-lobes  linear  or  linear-spat ulate,  spread- 
ing; corolla  with  a  slender  green  or  yellowish  tube  and 
oval  obtuse  lobes:  fr.  glulxwe  or  somewliat  pear-shaped. 
Trop.  Mr.  CM.  61:221. 

cc.  Lobes  of  corolla  acute. 

Ruiziina,  IN"  A  tender  shrub  with  dark  green  lan- 
ceolate acute  lvs.,  and  white  or  pale  yellow  fls.  termi- 
nal, solitary,  sessile:  eorolla-tube  somewhat  hairy;  lobes 
spreading:"  fr.  cylindrical,  yellow,  10-nerved.  Brazil, 
Peru-  F.  W.  Barclay. 

F.  Tract  HcBBARD.t 
RANfeVEA  (anagram  of  Ratrnca).  Rarhiea  of 
Palmacex'.  One  species  of  palm  perhaps 
allied  to  Hyophorlie,  from  which  it  differs,  among 
other  things,  in  its  dwarfer  habit,  usually  di<ccioux  fls. 
and  in  the  fls.  being  arranged  alternately  on  the  short 
branches  of  the  spadix.  The  genus  Ranevea  seems, 
however,  to  lx>  of  uncertain  relationship.  Bouchcs 
generic  name  Rarvnta  dates  from  1S78.  It  appears  in 
Bent  ham  &  Hooker  i3:8N3)  as  Rat-etna.  In  spelling  it 
is  so  similar  to  Rnn  nia  of  Vellozo.  1S25,  that  the  two 
cannot  Is-  distinguished  by  pronunciation,  and 
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fore  a  new  name  was  given.  Cult,  as  in  Hyophorlic. 
Prop,  by  seeds  in  stovehouse,  under  glass. 

Hildebrandtii,  Bailev  (Ravhura  llildebrandtii,\k>\ich6). 
Becoming  8-12  ft.  high,  but  flowering  under  cult,  when 
half  that  height,  spineless,  erect:  Ivs.  elliptic-oblong  or 
ovate-oblong  in  outline,  long-stalked,  pinnate,  the 
pinna?  20  or  more  pairs  and  nurrow-lanceolate-acutc: 
spadix  long-etalked,  the  staminate  recurved  and  with 
snort  densely  fid.  spreading  branches,  the  pistillate 
erect,  with  filiform  strict  branches  thickened  at  the 
base:  fis.  pale  straw-color,  the  calyx  3-lobed,  the  petals 
3  and  joined  at  the  base,  the  stamens  6:  fr.  black. 
Comoro  IsIb.  (east  of  Afr.).  I.H.  27:403.  B.M.6776. 
G.K.  4:259. — An  excellent  dwarf  palm,  described  by 
\V.  Watson  to  be  "as  elegant  as  Grontmia  grwdw  and  as 
sturdy  as  a  Kentia.  It  deserves  to  take  a  prominent 
place  among  garden  (minis,  its  small  size,  free  habit, 
elegance,  good  constitution,  being  all  in  its  favor,  while 
in  the  freedom  with  which  it  flowers  and  produces 
seed  we  have  an  exceptional  character  among  dwarf 
palms."  Perfect  fls.  are  sometimes  produced,  although 
the  plant  is  usually  dioecious.  Described  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  recent  i«ilms.  H.  B. 

.    RANUNCULUS   (Latin   name  for  a  little  frog; 

E"  d  to  the  genus  by  Pliny  in  allusion  to  the  wet 
in  which  many  of  the  species  grow).  Including 
•hium  and  Ficdria.  Ranunculdcia .  Buttercup. 
Crowfoot.  Annual  and  perennial  herbs,  a  number  of 
which  are  grown  in  the  garden  and  sometimes  in  the 
greenhouse  for  their  showy  flowers.  Most  of  the 
eies  an;  hardy  perennials,  some  of  them  aquatic. 

Leaves  entire  or  dissected;  cauline  lvs. 
alternate,  often  few:  fls.  white,  yellow  or 
red,  terminal,  solitary  or  panicled,  rarely 
sessile  at  the  brunch  axils;  sepals  3-5, 
caducous;  petals  all  or  most  (up  to  15) 
provided  with  a  honey-bearing  pit  or  an 
enlarged  conspicuous  or  rarely  minute 
*cale;  stamens  shorter  than  the  sepal*  and 
petals,  frequently  numerous,  sometimes 
only  few  m  small- fid.  speciea;  carpels 
numerous,  1-ovuled:  achenes  compressed 
or  subglobosc,  smooth  or  variously  striate, 
costate,  rug<ise,  or  spiny.—  About  300 
species  dispersed  all  over  the  world,  mostly  in  the 
temperate  and  colder  regions,  few  in  the  tropics.  The 
structure  and  arrangement  of  the  achenes  is  well  shown 
in  Pig.  3340, 

Culture  of  the  ranunculiutcx.  (E.  J.  Canning.) 

The  culture  of  ranunculuses  in  gardens  and  by  florists 
has  been  confined  chiefly  to  the  Persian  and  Turban 
ranunculus,  R.  tueialicux,  since  the  Asiatic  species  is  far 
more  attractive  than  the  European.  In  England  and  in 
other  Euro|>ean  gardens,  R.  axialicu*  has  been  in  cul- 
tivation a  very  long  time.  Parkinson  mentions  it  in 
his  Paradisus,  published  in  1029.  He  termed  it  "the 
double-red  crowfoot  of  Asia."  Since  his  time  R.  asiali- 
cwt  and  its  varieties  liave  l>cen  greatly  improved,  both 
in  size  of  flowers  and  variety  of  colors.  The  flowers  arc 
very  double,  almost  globular  in  outline,  and  often 
exceed  2  inches  in  diameter,  while  the  colors  now 
embrace  almost  every  shade  except  blue,  and  some  are 
striped  and  variegated.  A  well-grown  mass  of  these 
charming  flowers  when  in  full  blossom  is  a  sight  not  soon 
forgotten.  Thev  are  not  so  well  known  in  American 
gardens  as  in  those  of  England  or  at  least  not  in  the 
eastern  states,  since  the  writer  has  rarely  met  with 
them  or  seldom  seen  any  reference  to  them  in  the  horti- 
cultural periodicals.  They  are  not  adapted  to  either 
spring  or  summer  bedding.  Their  season  of  blossoming 
in  this  country  is  about  the  last  week  in  May  and  the 
first  week  in  June,  which  is  ttx>  late  for  spring  bedding, 
while  the  season  of  blossoming  is  too  short  for  summer 
bedding.  Therefore  a  position  should  be  given  them  in 


the  herbaceous  Isirder  where  they  will  receive  some 
shade  during  the  warmer  parts  of  the  day,  or  a  level 
place  in  a  rock-garden  with  a  northern  aspect.  The 
roots  are  tuberous,  being  like  miniature  dahlia  roots. 
They  are  not  hardy,  at  least  not  in  any  of  the  northern 
states.  The  tul>ers  should  lie  carefully  lifted  after  the 
foliage  has  all  "ripened  off"  (which  occurs  usually 
toward  the  end  of  August),  and  stored  until  the  follow- 
ing spring  in  some  cool  shed  where  they  will  not  freeze. 
They  should  lie  planted  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  well  out 
of  the  ground  in  spring,  alsnit  2  inches  in  depth  and 
about  6  inches  apart,  making  the  soil  verv  sandy  on  top 
so  that  the  leaves  will  push  through  readily  without 
heaving  the  soil.  Like  their  congeners  the  European 
ranunculi,  they  like  plenty  of  moisture  at  the  roots  dur- 
ing the  growing  season,  and  if  they  can  be  shaded  from 
the  sun  when  in  flower  their  blossoming  period  will  lie 
materially  lengthened.  They  may  also  be  grown  for 
flowering  in  the  greenhouse.  The  gardener  may  well 
have  a  few  pans  each  year,  planting  the  roots  in  pans  of 
jight  soil  toward  the  end  of  January  and  placing  them 
in  the  coolest  greenhouse,  where  they  will  iHossom 
toward  the  middle  of  April.  He  will  probably  prefer  the 
Turban  varieties,  since  they  are  stronger-growing  and 
rather  larger  than  the  Persian.  The  sjieeies  may  1* 

Cropagatea  by  seeds,  but  this  process  is  not  worth  while 
ecause  the  bulbs  may  be  procured  so  cheaply. — Of  the 
native  and  Euroj»ean  Bpecies  of  ranunculus,  those  of 
the  Batrachium  section,  such  as  /.'  aquaiilis  and  its 
varieties,  are  interesting  aquatic  plants,  while  R.  repunn 
yar.  Jtorc-pUnc,  and  R.  ampUxicaulis  are  useful  as  sub- 
jects for  the  bog-garden. — For  herbaceous  borders  or 
moist  corners  in  the  rock-garden  R.  acomlifolius  var. 
flore-pleno,  R.  cortunafolittH,  R.  ancmnrutidc*,  R.  jxirna* 
sifolius,  and  R.  Ficaria  are  the  only  species  worth 
growing.  These  are  readily  propagated  from  seeds  or 
by  division  of  the  plants  in  spring.  See  the  supple- 
mentary list,  p.  2909,  for  some  of  these. 


oar,  26. 
aconitifohua.  11. 
acria.  26. 
afriraaua.  7. 
alpeetrw,  12. 
ampli-xiraulia,  14. 
am'monrfoliun.  29. 
aautticua,  7. 
alrucvmneut,  2S. 
bulboaua,  21. 
coliforni.ua,  25. 
,  23. 


2R. 

cortusafoliUA,  S. 
dtntatua.  23. 
Eoyaii,  22. 


FScaria.  1. 

floR-ph-mi.  1.  11.  20. 

21,  26.  27. 
fluilulis,  2. 
gl&ciitlU.  0. 
araminpua.  IS. 
graminifoliUM ,  IS. 
Kramlifloru*,  1,  111. 
mtleraceua.  3. 
inaijenia,  17. 
lanujrinueua,  27. 
lingua,  10. 
lutco-plcnu*.  II. 
MatthewMi.  ID. 
maii'mw,  6. 
monapeUacua.  5. 
munlanua,  23. 


nynmnus.  4. 

ochruleucua,  1. 
oriental**,  7. 
orthorhynrhua.  6. 
palmtinua,  2S. 
parnaaaifoliua,  16. 
pUtyphyllus,  6. 
plrniu,  11.  21,  24. 
polyanthi-mw.  24. 
pnifualarliya,  4. 

15. 


pyrenaie**.  15. 
rrpena.  20. 
rutirfoliu*.  13. 

21. 

m  7. 


KEV  TO  THE  SPECIES. 

A.  Septds  3   .  1- 

aa.  Sepals  6. 

B.  Achenes  transicrscly  wrinkled,  emar- 
ginate:  petals  witii  a  ne*tar-t>earino 
ml  at  bate. 
c.  Lts.    sctaceous-multifid:   sts.  sub- 
mersed  2.  fluitans 

cc.  Lts.  xubrrniform  or  rounded-cor- 
date: sts.  creeping  in  the  mud.        :i.  hederaceus 
BB.  Achenes  smooth  or  marly  so:  pttals 
usually  with  a  nertur-f /earing  pit 
and  scale,  the  latter  sometime*  im- 
perfect or  eery  minute  in  r. 

c. 


I).  Sepal*  rejbxed. 
E.  Head    of  achenes  cylintiriail- 

tpieate;  aeherus  slightly  rer- 

rueose;     beak    straight:  ft*. 

numerous   4.  ptilostachys 

EE.  Head  of  achenes  orout;  achenes 

pultetcent;  tteak  recurred  //.». 

few. 
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r.  Lf.-blade*  3-lobed  or  3-partrd: 

beak  of  ar hear  recurred   5. 

rr.  Lf.-blade  pinnately  compound. 
Iff*,  or  seam*.  6-7:  beak  of 

achene  ttraight   6.  orthorhyn- 

DD.  Sepals  spreading.  |chu* 
e.  Lr*.  temalely  or  bittrnately  cut: 
head  of  achene*  cylindrical; 

achene*  glabrous   7. 

M.  Lt*.  sulicordalely  reniform, 
incised,  lobes  cut  and  dentate: 
head  of  achene*  short-ovoid; 

achenes  hairy  on  the  side*   8.  < 

CC.  Roots  fibrous,  not  fascicled  or  tuber- 
ous thickened  (bulbous  in  jYo.  //.) 
D.  Fls.  white,  rose  or  rarely  purple 
< yrliuv  in  a  doublc-fld,  taricty  of 

A't>.  //). 
E.  The  Its.  dissected, 
r.  Sepals  pubescent. 

o.  Petal*  6   i>.  gUcialis 

QO.  Petal*  IS-SO  10.  Matthewaii 

rr.  Sepal*  glabrous. 

a.  St*,  scteral-ftd  11.  i 

G<i.  St*,  l-3-ftd. 

H.  Blades   palmalely  S-lobed: 

petal*  5  12. 

nil.  Blade*  pinnately  cut,  lobe* 

S-lobed:  jrtal*  8-10  13. 1 

EE.  The  Irs.  not  dissected. 

r.  Blades se*sile and ampUxicaul.  14. 
rr.  Blade*  petioled. 

o.  Semis  glabrous:  Its.  linear  or 

lanceolate  15.  ] 

ao.  Sepal*  pubescent:  Irs.  rather 

cordate  or  male-rounded..     10.  | 
I>D.  Fl*.  yellow  (tee  also  a  double  ta- 
ricty of  Xo.  1 1 ;  ft*,  scarlet  in  a 
form  of  So.  £.S), 
E.  Lis.  not  divided  (although  some- 
times lobed). 
r.  Lf. -blades  rounded-cordate  or 

reniform  17,  i 

rr.  Lf.-blade*  linear  or  lanceolate. 
o.  Plant*  alpine,  0-1 J  in.  high: 
Irs.  linear  or  narrow-lanceo- 
late: sepal*  glabrous  IK. 

oo.  Plants  aifuatic.  i-3  ft.  high: 
Irs.  lanceolate,  sessile  and 
somewhat  claaping:  sepals 

riilou*  19. 

EE.  Lt*.  divided. 

r.  Stolon*  present  20.  I 

rr.  Stolon*  lacking. 

o.  Base  of  st.  bulbous  21. 1 

OO.  Bate  nf  st.  not  butbou*. 
H.  Root*tt>ek*  present. 
I.  St*,  glabrous:  Irs.  all  radi- 
cal 22.  Enysii 

II.  .S/4.    pul>r*crnt:    Irs.  both 

railical  and  cauline  2-'l.  montanus 

HII.  RootMock*  absent  (though  a 
*hort.  rrret,  thickened  cau- 
dex  is  often  pre*cnt\. 

I.  Ari*  of  tnfl.  hirsute  24.  pofyanthemoa 

II.  .4x»Ji  nf  inft.  glabrous, 
j.  Sep/ils  sprriuling. 
K.  St*,    lax    or  weak: 
petals  ti-  /.■>:  upprr 
cauline  Irs.  weinting.'lb.  calif  amicus 
KK.  St*,  strictly  erect: 
petal*    usually  5: 
upprr  cauline  It*, 
prctrnt. 
L.  Peduncles  terete, 

not  striate  26.  scris 

LL.  Peduncle*  rttriatc  . .  .27.  Utnuginosus 
U.  Sepals  reflexed. 

K.  PI*,  many  on  a  st.  .  .  .2N.  constanhno- 

[politanus 
kk.  Fls.  I  or  2  on  a  st. .  29.  aoemone- 

(foliua 

1.  Ficlria,  Linn.  (Ficaria  Ficaria.  Kant).  Pcrcn- 
nial:  roots  fiWhy.  thickened:  sts.  short,  decumbent, 
"  at  base,  often  with  bulblcts  in  the  If.- 
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axils:  lvs.  1-2  in.  long,  ovate,  cordate,  crenate  (some- 
times entire),  somewhat  fleshy;  petioles  long,  broad: 
fls.  solitary,  golden  yellow,  atiout  1  in.  across;  sepals  it, 
spreading,  oval,  coneave;  petals  H-9,  scale  at  base  of 
petal  emarginate:  achenes  15-20,  in  a  globose  head, 
verv  convex,  truncate,  short-puberulent;  receptacle 
abrous.  April,  May.  Eu.,  adventive  in  N.  Amer., 
lass,  to  D.C.  B.B.  (ed.  2),  2:117.  Var.  fldre-pleno, 
llort.,  is  a  double-fld.  form.  Var.  grandirldrus,  Hort., 
is  merely  a  large-fld.  form.  J.H.  III.  53:371.  Var. 
octirol-j Cicui,  Hort.,  is  a  form  with  whitish  yellow  fls., 
offered  in  the  trade. 

2.  fiOitans,  Lam,  Perennial,  aquatic:  sts.  submersed, 
usually  very  long:  lvs.  submersed,  petioled,  the  lower 
lvs.  often  long-pctioled,  about  twice  3-parted,  divisions 
very  long-linear,  2—  3-cleft,  segms.  nearly  parallel: 
peduncle  tapering,  bearing  a  spreading  raceme:  fls. 
large,  white;  jx-tals  often  more  tlian  5,  broadly  cbovate, 
many-veined,  contiguous,  persistent:  achenes  obovale, 
inflated,  much  rounded  at  the  end  laterally,  apiculatc; 
receptacle  conical,  naked.  June.  Rivers,  Eu. 

3.  hederaceus,  Linn.  (Batrftchium  hederaceum,  S.  F. 
Gray).  Perennial,  semi-aquatic:  sts.  creeping,  rooting 
at  the  nodes:  lvs.  subreniform  or  rounded-cordate. 
3-5  shallow  rounded  lulu-.-,  widening  to  their  base  ana 
usually  entire  or  notched  at  the  apex,  usually  opposite 
and  with  a  black  half -moon;  stipules  various:  peduncles 
usually  shorter  than  the  lvs.:  fls.  }  i-}  3in.  across,  white; 
petals  very  narrow,  3-ncrvcd,  distant,  sometimes  hardly 
exceeding  the  calyx;  stamens  5-12;  style  prolonging  the 
nearly  straight  inner  edge  of  the  ovary:  achenes  few, 
glabrous,  obovate,  laterally  compressed  at  the  base, 
inflated  or  rounded  at  the  top,  muticous;  receptacle 
globose,  naked.  June.  Shallow  ponds  or  mud.  W.  Eu. 
and  naturalized  in  X.  Amer.,  Newfoundland  to  S.  Va. 
B.B.  (ed.  2)  2:116. 

4.  psiHSstachys,  Griseb.  (R.  ny»»Anu»x  Petrov.). 
Perennial,  al>out  18  in.  high,  appressed  silky  pubes- 
cent: sts.  branched:  radical  lvs.  broadly  orbicular, 
sulwwdate,  deeply  3-iwirted,  divisions  cuneate,  incisc- 
lobed:  fls.  numerous,  large,  shining  citron-yellow,  2  in. 
across;  sepals  reflexed:  achenes  in  a  cylindrical  spike, 
ovate,  slightly  vermeose,  lx>ak  straight,  as  long  as  the 
body.  Servia,  Macedonia,  and  Greece.  G.C.  III. 
46:163. 

5.  monspeUacus,  Linn.  Perennial,  1H  ft.  high, 
white-woolly  or  sericcus:  sts.  erect,  few-fid.:  lvs. 
woolly,  ovate-rotund,  cordate,  the  radical  3-lobed,  lobes 
cuneate,  trifid  or  3-toothed;  the  upper  3-partcd,  lol>es 
entire,  linear:  fls.  yellow;  sepals  hirsute,  reflexed; 
petals  obovate:  achenes  uumerous,  pubescent,  com- 
pressed, l>eak  recused  and  equaling  the  carpel; 
receptacle  glabrous;  head  of  achenes  ovate.  April, 
May.  Medit.  region. 

6.  orthorhynchus.  Hook.  Perennial,  10-18  in.  high, 
hirsute  to  nearly  glabrous:  sts.  erect  from  a  fascicled 
root  of  thick  fibers:  lvs.  mostly  oblong,  pinnately  com- 
pound; lfts.  or  segms.  5-7,  lower  commonly  short- 
pctioluled,  usually  cleft  or  incited:  fls.  yellow,  some- 
times purple  outside;  sepals  reflexed,  soon  deciduous; 
petals  7-16,  l<j-i  „>in.  long,  oltovate,  much  surpassing  the 
sepals:  achenes  in  an  ovoid  head,  not  numerous,  ovate, 
nearly  2  lines  long,  strongly  margined,  beak  slender, 
subulate,  rigid,  straight,  nearly  as  long  as  the  Inxly. 
May-July.  Wet  places,  Brit.  Col.  to  Ore.  and  Mont. 
Var.  platyphyllus,  Gray  (R.  mdiimux,  Give  tie),  is  more 
robust,  growing  I  n  ft.  high,  the  lfts.  often  3  in.  long, 
lariniatelv  cleft  and  incised  and  the  petals  often  larger 
than  the  type.  N.  Utah,  Idaho,  Wash,  to  Calif,  and 
rej)orted  from  Brit.  Col. 

7.  asiiticus,  Linn.  (R.  oricntalis,  Hort.,  not 
Linn  ).  Fig  3341.  Perennial.  6-12  in.  high:  sts.  erect, 
simple  or  branched,  somewhat  appressed  hirsute:  low- 
est radical  lvs.  cuneatc-ovate,  dentate  at  the  obtuse 
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ftpex;  the  others  ternately  or  bitcrnately  cut,  aegma. 
ovate  or  oblong,  toothed  or  deeply  trind,  sometimes 
tnany-fid:  fls.  1-4  to  a  st.,  of  many  various  colors; 
Bopals  spreading;  petals  large,  obovate,  very  obtuse, 
much  exceeding  the  calyx:  achenes  papery-wnpressed, 
oblong,  glabrous,  attenuate  to  a  much  shorter  beak 
which  is  hooked  and  black  at  the  tip;  head  of  achenes 
cylindrical.  May,  June.  S.  E.  Eu.,  Asia  Minor,  Syria 
and  Persia.  F.S.  16:1679  (fl.-pl.).  G.M.  49:13.-Very 
variable;  the  common  garden  ranunculus  of  which 
there  are  several  highly  developed  strains,  many  of 
which  are  very  double.  The  fleshy  roots  are  sold  ae 


bulbs.  The  cult,  forms  of  A*,  aaialifux  are  constantly 
increasing  in  numWr.  They  are  of  two  main  tyjies: 
(1)  The  florists' section,  called  Persian  Ranunculi,  or 
true  H.  anialicv*.  These  require  more  care  than  the 
others.  They  are  very  variable  in  form  and  color,  and 
are  the  most  highly  cult,  meinliers  of  the  genus.  (2) 
The  gardeners'  section,  called  Turban  Ranunculi, 
or  var.  africanus,  Hort.  (R.  afritaniw,  Hort.).  Com- 
pared with  the  first  section,  these  have  larger,  broader, 
3-partcd  lvs.,  not  so  much  cut :  lis.  larger  and  broader, 
with  many  crisp  petals,  not  flat  and  spreading  but  erect 
and  curvet!  inward,  forming  a  spherical  fl.,  as  in  the 
double  peonies.  Var.  superbfssimus,  Hort.,  is  a 
taller-growing  very  large  semi-double-fld.  form.  July- 
Sept.  R.B.  16:133. 
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8.  cortusasfdlius,  Willd.  Perennial,  1-3  ft.  high, 
velvety  hairy:  roots  thick,  fleshy,  fascicled:  sts. 
branched,  corymbose  above:  lower  lvs.  long-pet ioled, 
subcordately  reniform,  incised  lobes  cut  and  dentate; 
cauline  lvs.  nearly  sessile,  3-6-loljed,  lobes  narrow; 
floral  lvs.  sessile,  lanceolate:  fls.  several  to  many  in  a 
terminal  and  axillary  rather  paniculate  infl.,  yellow; 
sepals  5,  ovate  to  lanceolate,  spreading,  green  with  pale 
margins;  petals  5,  large,  broadly  obovate,  glossy: 
achenes  compressed,  hairy  on  sides,  tapering  into 
recurved  lieaks,  nearly  their  own  length;  head  of  achenes 
short-ovoid.  May.  Is!,  of  Teneriffe,  Canary  Isls.  B.M. 
4625.  Gn.  45:28.  Gn.W.  8:517.  J.F.  3:239.-Not 
very  hardy  and  needs  protection  in  winter  and  early 
spring.  It  is  well  suited  for  pot  culture.  It  is  increased 
by  division  of  the  root*  in  autumn. 

9.  glaciAlis,  Linn.  Perennial,  3-6  in.  high:  sts.  red- 
dish brown,  1-3-fld.:  lower  lvs.  petioled,  rather  fleshy, 
palmately  3-parted  or  3-cleft,  lobes  trifid.  or  again 
lolied,  the  lobules  rather  ohtuse;  the  other  lvs.  similar 
but  sessile  and  involucrate:  sepals  very  hirsute;  petals 
obovate  to  cuneate,  obtuse,  white  or  reddish:  achenes 
very  numerous,  obliquely  obovate,  slightly  compressed, 
smooth,  glabrous,  margin  above  membranaceous- 
winged:  l>eak  straight;  receptacle  glabrous.  May- 
Aug.  Alpine  Eu.,  Arctic  regions,  Greenland.  Gn.  45, 
p.  28;  48,  p.  501.  G.C.  111.  53:117.— With  age  the 
fls.  become  coppery  red. 

10.  Mitthewsii,  Checam.  Perennial,  15-20  in.  high, 
glabrous  or  a  few  weak  hairs  on  the  petioles  and  pedun- 
cles: radical  lvs.  reniform  or  orbicular  ternate-cut,  the 
main  divisions  petioluled,  coarsely  toothed  or  lobed; 
petioles  stout,  3-9  in.  long;  cauline  lvs.  sessile,  deeply 
toothed  or  lobed:  fls.  1-4,  large,  pure  white,  sweet- 
scented,  2}  i-3  in.  across;  sepals  5,  slightly  villous, 
reflexed:  petals  numerous,  12-20,  oblong-cuneate, 
roundea  at  apex;  gland  solitary,  large  and  basilar: 
achenes  forming  an  oblong-gloltosc  head  J-^in.  or  more 
diam.,  turgid,  pilose,  beak  long,  subulate.  New  Zeal. 
Gn.  78,  p.  2. 

11.  aconitifdlius,  Linn.  Perennial,  6  in.  to  3  ft.  high, 
pubescent:  eta.  branched:  lvs.  palmately  3-5-parted; 
segms.  inciae-dentate ;  up|>er  lvs.  sessile  with  linear- 
lanceolate  lobes:  fls.  white,  several  to  a  st.;  sepals 
flat,  glabrous;  petals  oblong,  cuneate  or  orbicular: 
achenes  6-15,  obovate,  laterally  subcompressed,  nerved, 
glabrous,  l>eak  straight,  recurved  at  the  top;  receptacle 
villous.  Mav,  June.  Mountains  of  Cent.  Eu.  Gn.  70,  p. 
135.  G.M.  4*5: 196.  Var.  fldre-pleno,  Hort.  (R.  aconiti- 

{blius  var.  plenus,  Hort.),  called  White  Bachelor's 
Jutton  ana  Fair  Maids  or  France,  has  large  double 
whitens.  Gn.  45,  p.  29;  48,  p.  506;  65,  p.  24.  G. 4:415; 
10:411;  36:226.  Var.  Wteo-plenus,  Hort,,  lias  double 
golden  yellow  fls. — This  species  and  its  varieties  are 
well  adapted  for  border  planting. 

12.  alpestris,  Linn.  Perennial,  3-6  in.  high:  st. 
usually  1-fld.:  lvs.  petioled,  orbicular-cordate,  3-lobed, 
loltes  rather  obtuse,  lohate-crenatc  at  the  top,  some- 
times the  lvs.  are  trifid  or  hardly  so;  this  is  true  of  the 
sessile  cauline  ones:  sepals  glabrous,  spreading;  jk-Uus  5, 
white,  rounded-obcordate,  emarginate:  achenes  obo- 
vate-glolnisc,  glossy,  glabrous;  beak  straight,  hooked  at 
the  summit.  Mountains  of  Eu. 

13.  rutaefiMius,  Linn.  Perennial,  3-6  in.  high:  st. 
usually  1-  rarely  2-3-fld.:  lvs.  pinnately  cut,  lolies  3- 
lobed,  incisely  many-cleft:  sepals  glabrous;  petals  8-10, 
white,  sometimes  suffused  with  yellow  toward  the  base, 
oblong,  claw  orange:  achenes  obliquely  ovate,  reticu- 
late-rugose, emarginate;  beak  short  and  curved.  May- 
Aug.  Alpine  Eu.  and  Silnria. 

11.  amplexicaalis,  Linn.  Perennial,  3-12  in.  high: 
sts.  erect,  glabrous,  with  2-3  flowering  branches:  lvs. 
oval-lanceolate,  acuminate,  amplexicaul,  at  first  with 
bury  edges  soon  becoming  glabrous,  glaucous:  fls. 
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3-0,  terminal  or  axillary,  pure  white,  with  yellow  sta- 
mens; sepals  acute;  petals  murh  larger,  ohtu.se:  aehenes 
in  an  ovoid  head,  obliquely  globose,  faces  raised  in 
prominent  nerves,  l>eak  reeuirved;  receptacle  pubescent 
at  base.  April-Julv.  Mountains  of  Eu.  B.M.  266 
(poor).  L.B.C.  16:1593.  J.H.  III.  35:345;  71 :85.  G.C. 
II.  19:788.  G.L.  22:95.  G.W.  3,  p.  217;  15,  p.  429. 

15.  pyren&us,  Linn.,  also  incorrectly  offered  in  the 
trade  as  jtyrrrutictu,  Hort.  Perennial,  about  1  ft.  high: 
Ivh.  linear  or  lanceolate,  entire,  all  basal,  bluish  green: 
scape  tomcntosc  at  the  top,  l-4-fld.;  fls.  white,  rather 
large;  sepals  glabrous;  petals  obovate:  aehenes  obliquely 
obovate-glol>osc,  sides  glossy,  beak  short,  hooked; 
receptacle  pubescent.  June-Aug.  S.  Eu. 

16.  parnassifdlius,  Linn.  Perennial,  3-8  in.  high :  sts. 
1-ti-fld.,  hirsute  above:  radical  Ivs.  long-petioled, 
rather  cordate  or  ovate-rounded,  upper  surface  shiny 


green,  under  surface  lanate  on  the  nerves;  petioles 
lanate;  cuulinc  lvs.  sessile,  ovate-lanceolate:  fls.  snowy 
white  or  rarely  purplish:  sepals  pubescent,  roseate, 
very  obtuse;  petals  ol>ovate:  aehenes  in  a  spherical 
head,    obliquely    globose,    fact*    glossy;  receptacle 

Eul>escent.  June,  Julv.  Alps  and  Pvrenccs.  B.M.  386. 
B.C.  3:245.  J.H.  111.  30:37.  Gn^W.  20:275. 
17.  inslgnis,  Hook,  f.  Perennial,  1-3  ft.  high,  usually 
villous:  sts.  stout  and  erect,  paniculate] v  branched: 
radical  lvs.  numerous,  large,  rounded-cordate  or  rcni- 
form-crenate,  often  short-lol>ed,  4-9  in.  diam.,  thick  and 
leathery;  petioles  stout,  sheathing  at  Imse;  outline  Ivs. 
smaller,  upper  cut  and  lohed:  peduncles  often  very 
numerous,  stout  with  linear-oblong  bracts:  fls.  golden 
yellow,  1-2  in.  across;  sepals  5,  woolly  outside;  petals 
5  6,  rarely  more,  ohcordate,  with  1  or  2  glands  at  base: 
aehenes  forming  a  rounded  head  1  sin.  diam.,  swollen, 
villous,  lieak  long  and  slender;  receptacle  oblong,  pulies- 
cent.  New  Zeal. — A  variable  plant,  both  in  site  and 
degree  of  hairiness. 


18.  gramuieus,  Linn.  graminifbtius,  Salisb.). 
Perennial.  6-12  in.  high:  sts.  erect,  fibrilloee  at  the  neck, 
otherwise  glabrous,  1-7-fld.:  lvs.  lanceolate  or  linear, 
entire:  fls.  yellow,  brilliant;  sepals  glabrous;  petals 
cuneate,  scales  of  the  petals  tubular:  aehenes  in  a  head, 
obliquely  oljovate-glohular,  faces  reticulate,  nerved, 
beak  short ;  receptacle  glabrous.  April-June.  Eu.  and 
Morocco.  B.M.  164. 

19.  lingua,  Linn.  Fig.  3342.  Perennial,  2-3  ft.  or 
more  high:  roots  densely  fibrous:  sts.  erect,  glabrous: 
lvs.  6-10  in.  long,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  senile, 
semi-amplexicaul,  entire  or  toothed:  fls.  showy,  vellow, 
about  1 J  £  in.  across,  somewhat  panicled;  sepals  oval, 
villous;  petals  shining:  aehenes  60-80,  in  a  globose 
head,  compressed,  with  a  straight  border  which  is 
larger  at  the  top,  beak  large,  short.  8word-sha{)cd: 
receptacle  glabrous.  June-Sept.  Marshes,  ditches  and 
pond  Ixjrdere.  Eu.  and  Temp.  Asia  south  to  the  Him- 
alayas. Gn.  48:500. — Useful  for  water-gardens  and 
aquatic  planting.  Var.  grandifldrus,  Hort.,  apparently 
differs  only  in  the  size  of  fl. 

20.  repens,  linn.  Perennial,  stoloniferous:  root- 
stock  short  and  thick;  roots  fibrous:  sts.  decumbent, 
8  in.  to  2  ft.  long,  more  or  less  oppressed  hair)':  Ivs. 
3-divided,  the  terminal  segm.  or  all  three  petioluled, 
all  ovate,  cuneate  or  truncate,  acute,  incjaed-loln-d: 
peduncles  suicate:  fls.  yellow,  about  1  in.  across;  sepals 
spreading,  hairy  below;  petals  obovate,  much  longer 
than  the  sepals:  aehenes  in  a  globose  head,  piano- 
compressed,  ovate-orbicular,  beak  slightly  curved  l«"ss 
than  half  the  length  of  the  Ixxlv;  receptacle  slight lv 
villous.  May-July.  Eu.,  Siberia,  N.  Amer.,  Newfound- 
land to  Va.,  Ont.  and  Brit.  Col.,  Bermuda  and  Jamaica. 
B.B.  (ed.  2)  2:113.  Var.  fldre-pleno,  DC,  Fig.  3343, 
is  a  double  form  not  uncommon  in  gardens. 

21.  bulbdsus,  Linn.  (R.  tpecifotu,  Hort.).  Perennial, 
about  1  ft.  high:  root  a  true  bulb:  sts.  erect,  hirsute: 
lvs.  petioled,  broad  ovate,  3-5-ported,  terminal  division 
petioluled,  lateral  sessile  or  nearly  so,  all  variously 
lolied  or  cleft:  peduncles  suleatc:  fls.  bright  yellow, 
alsDut  1  in.  across,  terminating  the  branches;  sepals 
often  reflexed;  petals  5-7,  much  larger  than  the  sepals, 
obovate,  shining  al>ove:  aehenes  in  a  globose  head, 
ovate,  compressed,  lieak  very  short,  liowed;  receptacle 
slightly  villous.  Eu.,  Persia,  N.  Afr.,  naturalized  in  N. 
Amer.,  New  England  to  N.  C,  Tenn..  and  La.  B.B. 
(ed.  2)  2:112. — One  of  the  common  held  buttercups. 
Var.  fldre-pleno,  Hort.  [R.  xpeioxu*  flbre-jtlcno,  Hort. 
R.  sptnosus  plhius,  Hort.),  is  a  doubfe-fld.  form. 

22.  Enysii,  T.  Kirk.  Perennial.  6-15  in.  high:  root- 
Btock  rather  stout :  sts.  slender,  glabrous:  lvs.  all  radical, 
numerous,  1-3  in.  diam.,  3-5-fnliate  or  biternate;  lfts. 
long-petioluled.  toothed,  3-5-lobed  or  3-5  narrow 
cuneate  incised,  toothed  or  lobed  segms..  occasionally 
pinnately  divided:  scapes  1-5,  longer  than  the  lvs., 
1-  rarely  2-fld.:  fls.  yellow,  J^-I  in.  across;  sepals  5, 
broadly  ovate;  |ietuls  usually  5,  rarely  more,  broadly 
obovate:  aehenes  in  a  small  rounded  head,  numerous, 
turgid,  glabrous,  beak  stout,  straight  or  curved.  New 
Zeal 

23.  niontinus,  Willd.  Perennial,  about  6  in.  high: 
root  stock  short,  creeping:  sts.  pubescent,  with  soft 
oppressed  or  spreading  hairs,  especially  toward  the  top, 
usuallv  1-fld.:  radical  lvs.  few,  petioled,  glabrous, 
orbicular  or  pentagonal,  palmately  3-parted,  segms. 
obovate,  trifid,  obtuse,  sinus  sharp;  cauline  Ivs.  3-5- 
parted,  sessile,  somewhat  clasping,  segms.  lincar-ohlong, 
divergent,  obtuse:  fls.  bright  yellow,  terminal,  about  1 
in.  or  more  across;  sepals  pubescent,  concave,  acute, 
yellowish  green;  |ieial*  .5,  large,  broadly  obovate  with 
a  very  short  scale  at  base:  aehenes  20- 30.  turgid, 
glabrous,  lieak  recurved,  much  shorter  than  the  laxly; 
receptacle  pilose.  Mav-July.  Mountains  of  Eu.  B.M. 
3022.  L.B.C.  17:1610.  G.  37:341.  Var.  dentatus, 
Baumg.  (R.  earptitirui,  Hcrbich).    Lvs.  much  more 
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toothed  than  in  the  type:  plant  much  taller:  fls.  larger. 
B.M.  7266.  Gn.  52:262. 

24.  polyanthemos.  Linn.  Perennial:  sts.  erect, 
many-fld.,  spreading,  pilose:  radical  lvs.  broadly  ovate- 
orbicular,  palniately  3-5-partcd.  Begins,  linear,  dentate; 
petiole*  spreading,  pilose:  peduncles  sulcatc:  fls.  yellow; 
sepals  villous:  achenes  prolonged  into  a  very  short, 
somewhat  hooked  beak.  N.  and  Cent.  Eu.,  Caucasus 
region.— The  common  form  in  cult,  is  var.  plenua, 
Hort.,  which  has  a  branching  infl.  of  small  globular 
orange  fls. 

25.  caUf6rnic.ii*,  Bcnth.  Perennial,  6-25  in.  high 
pubescent  or  hirsute:  sts.  rather  weak,  branching  and 
naked  above:  I  vs.  ternately  divided  or  parted,  some 
pinnately  5-divided,  segms.  linear  or  narrow-lanceolate 
and  often  2-3-parted:  fls.  yellow;  sepals  closely  reflexeH ; 
petals  6-15,  glossy,  oblong  or  narrowly  olwvatr, 
/•a- 1  a'n.  long:  achenes  flattened,  only  slightly  margined, 
beak  short,  stout,  and  closely  recurved.  l5ry  ground, 
Calif,  and  6re.-the  common  species  of  that  i 

26.  acris,  Linn.,  also  spelled  acer  by 
authors.  Fig.  3344.  Perennial,  8  in.  to  3  ft.  high:  sts. 
erect,  pubescent,  manv-fld. :  radical  lvs.  tufted,  petioled, 
palraately  3-7-i>arted,  divisions  sessile  and  cleft ;  cauline 
lvs.  similar,  petiole*  shorter  and  slieathing  the  St.; 
uppermost  only  3- parted,  lobes  entire,  nearly  linear: 
fl*.  golden  yellow,  about  1  in.  across;  sepals  spreading, 
ovate,  villous  l>eneath;  petals  5,  glabrous,  glossy, 
obovoid,  obtuse,  bearing  a  prominent  scale  at  the  base, 
much  longer  than  the  sepals:  achenes  in  a  glolmsc  head, 
coriaceous  on  the  margins,  compressed,  l>cak  less  than 
half  the  length  of  the  body.  April-Sept.  Eu.  and  natu- 
ralized in  N.  Amcr.,  Newfoundland,  Canada  and  the 
Atlantic  states.  B.B.  (ed.  2)  2:111.  Var.  flore-pleno, 
Hort.  (R.  deer  fidre-plino,  Hort.),  is  a  double  form 
which  is  more  common  in  cult.  The  most  desirable 
forms  are  rich  glossy  golden  yellow  and  very  double: 
known  horticulturally  as  "yellow  bachelor's  buttons.'' 
B.M.  215. 

27.  lanugindsus,  Linn.  Perennial,  villous:  sts.  tall, 
erect,  many-fld.,  hairs  reflex  or  spreading,  fibrillose  at 
the  neck:  radical  lvs.  broadly  orbicular-|H>ntagonal, 


silky  putrescent,  3-parted,  divisions 


JJ43.  Ranunculus 
ercd.  Tip  of  a  decumbent  i 
■t  the  joints.  (XV» 


broad-olx>vate, 
acutely  trifid 
and  dentate; 
petioles  with 
hairs  reflex  or 
spreading:  pe- 
duncles striate: 
fls.  yellow; 
sepals  spread- 
ing, villous: 
achenes  piano- 
compressed, 
otrovate,  mar- 
ginate,  beak 
one  -  third  as 
long  as  the 
txnly,  hooked; 
receptacle  gla- 
brous. July. 
Eu.  and  Cau- 
casus region. 
Var.  flore- 
pleno,  Hort.,  is 
a  double  form, 
which  is  the  one 
usually  cult. 

28.  constan- 
tinopolitanus, 
Urv.  Perennial: 
sts.  erect,  re- 
trorse  villous, 
corymbosely 
many-fld.:  lvs. 


long-pet ioled.  appressed,  silky,  broadly  triangular- 
ovate,  trifid  or  3-|>artcd,  divisions  ovate,  acutely  lotted 
and  dentate;  petioles  retrorse  villous:  peduncles  terete: 
fls.  yellow;  sepals  reflexed:  achenes  piano-compressed, 
suborbicular,  marginate.  lieak  one-third  to  one-fourth 
as  long  as  the  body,  coiled  to  hooked,  rising  abruptly. 

Turkey.  Var. 
palasstinus, 
Boiss.  (R. 
na  Ixst\n  u  s, 
Boiss.).  Lvs. 
3-parted,  di- 
visions diver- 
gent from  the 
basc.cuneate- 
oblong,  2-3- 
cleft,  Pales- 
t  i  ne  and 
Syria.  There 
is  a  form  of  this  known 
horticulturally  as  R. 
pal ;i  sit  n  us  airoeocei  n- 
tnu,  with  large  intense 
scarlet  fls.,  lxjrne  on 
long  peduncles.  Pales- 
tine. 

29.  anemonefdlius, 

DC.  Perennial, 
scarcely  1  ft. high:  sts. 
erect,  i-2-fld.,  some- 
what fibrillose  at  the 
neck  otherwise  gla- 
brous below,  ap- 
pressed-pubescent 
above:  radical  lvs. 
putiescent,  broadly 
orhiculatc,  sometimes 
3  in.  diam.,  3-partcd, 
divisions  cuneate, 
deeply  trifid,  wgrns. 
acute. dentate;  cauline 
lvs.  few,  divided  into 
linear  segms.:  fls.  large,  yellow;  peduncles  finally  striate: 
young  achenes  obovate,  compressed,  beak  hooked,  one- 
sixth  the  length  of  the  body.  Asia  Minor. 

ft.  addnrut,  Gray.  4-12  in.:  shaggy-hairy:  »t».  more  or  Inm 
decumbent:  fls.  golden  yellow.  Colo. — ft.  anrmmoidrs,  Zahl.,  U 
in.:  ft*.,  white  or  tinged  rose.  Austria.  Gn.  22:252.  J.H.  III.  54  :345. 
— ft.  tufudtilis,  Lion.,  sometimes  railed  lodewort,  ram's  foot,  etc., 
is  an  interesting*  aquatic  plant  rnmmon  in  temperate  region*,  the 
floating  lvs.  often  liruad  and  i  lobed,  while  the  submerged  K ».  are 
cut  up  into  numerous  thread-like  segms. — ft.  Arfmlnt.  Hurt.  (R 
amplexicauUsX  R  gramineusl,  has  fls.  of  a  soft  shade  of  butter- 
yellow,  fading  white,  and  likes  partial  shade  and  a  tuoist  situation, 
according  to  trade-lists. — ft.  hiMUu*.  Unn.,  is  a  yellow-fid.  species 
offered  in  single  and  double  forms  by  Dutch  bulb-dealers,  Medit. 
region. — ft.  mrdioph^Uua.  Hook.,  offered  in  Colo,  in  1900,  is  con- 
sidered by  Gray  tut  R.  affinis  var.  validus.  It  is  an  American  *|>eeiea 
pictured  in  B.M.  2099  with  yellow  fk.  1  1 4  in.  across. — ft.  /oscirn- 
Lr..,  Mulil  Height  1  ft.  June.  N.  Amer,  Mn.  2: 1. — ft.  l.vilh,. 
Hook,  f.,  the  New  Zealand  water-lily,  grows  2-1  ft.  high,  has  peltate 
lvs.  and  waxy  white  fls.  4  in.  acrcaai,  borne  in  many-fld.  panicles. 
In  Ku.  it  is  considered  a  cool  greenhouse  plant.  It  is  a  gorgruus 
species  and  ought  to  succeed  somewhere  in  N.  Amer.  G.C.  II 
15:724;  23:371:  III.  51:suppL  June  29.  Gn.  07.  p.  23:  74,  p.  379.— 
R.  ptdAtvM,  Waldst.  A  Kit.,  a  native  of  the  Hungarian  Alps,  has 
yellow  fls.  nearly  an  inch  across. — ft.  itptmtrtonAJU,  Voir,,  has 
been  listed;  a  native  plant  allied  to  R.  renens. — ft.  tptrUitnU*  pt*- 
nui,  Hort.,  has  been  offered  as  a  dwarf  plant  with  double  shining 
yellow  fls.  This  species  is  unknown  botamcally. — ft.  sptni/uj, 
IW.,  is  figured  in  B.M.  45H5  with  showy  5-petulnT yellow  fls,  fully 
2  la.  across.  It  is  an  Algerian  species  but  is  said  to  be  perfectly 
hardy  in  England  and  of  easy  cult,  in  any  good  garden  soil.  J.K. 
2:14*.— ft.  Siikvtorfii,  Gray.  4-10  in.:  st.  slender.  1-3-fld.:  fls. 
deep  yellow.  Mountains  Wash..  Ore.  and  Mont. — ft.  nipprhUKimmt. 
Hort.,  is  used  in  *ome  catalogues  for  the  double  French  ranunculi, 
known  also  an  R.  asinticus  var.  superbissimus  (No.  7). — ft.  nrufi- 
ftirut,  Hort.  Van  Tubergcn,  is  a  scarlet-anil -green- flii  variety  of 
the  Turban  class  of  R  asiaUcua.         j,^  TRACY  HuiWAKD. 

RAPE  (Brassica  Xapus).  Fig.  3345.  In  recent  years 
rape  has  become  an  important  forage  plant.  The  name 
rape  includes  several  varieties  which  are  grown  for 
two  purposes:  (1)  for  seed  from  which  oil  is  uprated; 
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3J45.  Dwarf  Eatex  rape. 


(2)  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  animals  with  succu- 
lent feed  during  late  summer  and  autumn,  when  pas- 
tures Isrcotne  hare.  Varieties  used  for  the  latter  pur- 
pose usually  do  not  produce  seed  in  this  climate  the 
same  season,  though  they  are  usually  classed  with 
annuals.  Dwarf  Essex  is  an  example  of  the  kind  used 
for  soiling  (green  feeding)  purposes.  Rape  is  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  t  he  fruit-grower  as  a  cover-crop. 
The  seed  germinates  readily,  will  often  grow  where  a 
clover  catch  is  im|K>ssible,  and  furnishes  excellent  sheep 
pasturage  late  in  the  season.  When  grown  strictly  as  a 

soiling  plant,  the  tops 
are  cut  and  hauled 
to  the  feed-lot  or 
stable.  Dwarf  Essex 
rape  much  resembles 
a  rutabaga  turnip  at 
«*  ■mm>.'.',r  >  first.  It  is  like  a  ruta- 
^  ^  ^flrW^'ai  -M*^***  baga  with  an  exag- 
gerated leafy  top  and 
without  a  swollen 
fleshy  root.  Rape  is 
a  cool-weather  plant 
and  may  !*•  grown  in 
almost  anv  part  of  the 
United  States  by  sow- 
ing it  at  the  proper 
time.  As  a  cover-crop 
in  the  orchard  in  the  East  it  niay  tie  sown  as  late  as 
September  15  with  good  results.  It  is  an  excellent 
pioneer  plant  in  the  work  of  renewing  humus  in  worn- 
out  lands.  In  the  Middle  West,  where  shade  is  needed, 
rape  is  used  as  a  nurse  plant  for  clover  when  the  latter 
is  sown  in  orchards  in  midsummer.  Turnips  may  be 
used  for  the  same  purpose.  jOHN  Craio. 

RAPHANUS  (classical  name,  from  the  Greek).  Some- 
times spelled  Rhdphanus.  Cruci/erse.  Annual  or  bien- 
nial branching  herbs,  one  of  which,  R.  sativm,  is  the 
radish  (which  see). 

Leaves  various  and  variable,  the  radical  and  some- 
times the  cauline  lyrate-pinnatifid:  fls.  small  but  rather 
showy,  slcndcr-pedicelled,  in  open  terminal  racemes, 
rose-lilac  or  white,  or  in  some  species  yellow;  sepals 
erect,  the  lateral  ones  somewhat  saccate  or  pouch-like 
at  base;  stamens  6,  free:  |xk!  a  long-cylindrical  fleshy 
or  soft-corky  silique,  with  spongy  tissue  between  the 
gloliose  seeds,  indehiscent. — Alwut  10  species  in  Eu. 
and  Temp.  Asia.  The  genuB  is  divided  into  two  natural 
groups,  one  (Raphanistrum)  with  the  pod  longitu- 
dinally grooved  and  constricted  between  the  seeds,  the 
other  (Raphanus  proper)  with  the  pod  not  grooved  nor 

Srominently  constricted.  To  the  former  group  ts'longs 
..  Raphanistrum,  I. inn  the  Jointed  or  White  Char- 
lock (sometimes,  but  erroneously,  known  as  Rape). 
It  is  an  Old-World  annual  weed,  now  naturalized  in 
f.clds  and  waste  places  in  the  easternmost  states.  It  is 
an  erect  sparsely  hairy  herb,  with  slender  tap-root 
and  radish-like  Ivs.,  growing  2-3 J.£  ft.  high:  fls.  rather 
showy,  yellowish,  turning  white  or  purplish:  silique  1-3 
in.  long,  few-seeded,  witn  a  long  beak.  It  is  from  this 
species  that  Carriere  produced  radishes  by  means  of 
plant-breeding  (see  Radixh).  To  the  second  section 
is  longs  R.  satlvus,  Linn.,  the  Radish,  considered  to 
Is-  native  to  Eu.  and  Asia,  but  imperfectly  known  in 
an  aboriginal  wild  state.  It  is  usually  annual,  although 
commonly  spoken  of  as  biennial  because  the  roots  can 
Is-  kept  over  winter  and  planted  the  following  spring. 
The  winter  radishes  are  truly  biennial  in  northern 
climates.  Radish  has  pink-lilac  or  nearly  white  lis., 
and  short  thick  spongy  taper-pointed  pods.  Some- 
times it  runs  wild  in  waste  places,  and  then  bears  a 
long  hart!  tap-root  like  that  of  R.  Rajihanirtrum.  The 
ra<lish  is  extensively  cultivated  for  its  thick  root,  which 
has  lieen  developed  into  many  shajH-s  and  colors. 
There  are  Chinese  types  of  radish  that  have  hard  roots 


little  more  than  1  in.  diam.,  and  sometimes  becoming 
nearly  1  ft.  long.  Some  forms  arc  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  short  turnips.  The  Madras  radish  (India)  is 
grown  for  its  soft  tender  pods,  which  are  eaten  raw 
or  in  pickles.  The  rat-tailed  or  serpent  radish,  var. 
caudarus  {R.  caudatu*,  Linn.),  has  enormously  long 
pods  (see  Fig.  1816),  which  are  eaten  cither  pickled,  or 
raw  as  are  radish  roots.  Frequently  the  pods  are  1  ft. 
long.  The  root  is  slender  and  hard.  This  is  a  cultural 
variety,  coming  true  from  seed.  L.  H.  B. 

RAPHIA  (Greek,  needle,  referring  to  the  fact  that 
the  fr.  ends  in  a  noticeable  point).  PaimAeea:  Mono- 
carpic  palms  unarmed  or  with  the  sheaths  only  armed: 
sts.  erect,  simple  or  dichotomously  branched,  densely 
annulate:  lvs.  m  a  terminal  crown/equally  pinnatisect: 
lfts.  linear-lanceolate,  acuminate,  raehis  not  produced 
at  the  apex:  spadices  monoecious,  large,  pendulous, 
cylindrical,  much-branched:  the  branches  and  branch- 
lets  thick,  compressed,  the  latter  pectinately  arranged, 
densely  covered  with  cup-sha|>ed  bracts;  common 
spathe  none:  fls.  solitary  in  each  bract,  the  male  at  the 
base  of  the  ultimate  branches  of  the  spadix,  the  female 
at  the  apex;  calyx  tubular,  entire  or  minutely  toothed; 
corolla  curved,  the  petals  3,  linear-lanceolate,  valvate; 
stamens  6-16:  fr.  large,  oblong  or  ellipsoid,  rostrate, 
[•seeded. — About  15  species,  Trop.  Afr.  and  the  Mas- 
carene  Isls.,  1  in  Trop.  Amer.  R.  GcutiliAna,  Wildem. 
Lvs.  pinnate,  furnished  with  small  prickles:  infl.  dense, 
pendent,  nearly  3  ft.  long  with  flattened  branches,  the 
principal  rachis  of  the  branches  with  imbricate  bracts: 
fr.  pyriform,  apiculate.  2-2 J 'j  in.  long,  with  9-10  rows 
of  fringed  scales.  Congo.  R.  Isaurtnlii,  Wildem. 
Trunk  up  to  6  ft.:  lvs.  15-40  ft.  long;  rachis  subcylindri- 
cal,  about  3  in.  thick,  grooved;  lfts.  irregularly  dis- 
posed, linear,  up  to  5H  ft.  long  and  2  in.  broad,  acute, 
with  short  blackish 
spines:  infl.  com- 
pact, branched, 
more  than  3  ft.  long : 
fr.  ovoid,  about  2 
in.  long,  short- 
peduncled,  with  12 
rows  of  scales. 
Congo.  R.  B.  32, 
pp.  14-16.  R.  Ruffia, 
Mart.  Raffia  or 
Ron  i  a  Palm. 
Trunk  6-26  ft.  high: 
lvs.  up  to  65  ft.  long, 
petiole  up  to  13  ft. 
long,  nearly  1  in. 
thick :  fr.  ohovate 
or  pyriform,  some- 
what depressed  and 
mucronate  at  the 
apex,  12-15  rows  of 
very  convex  scales. 
Trop.  Afr.  and 
Madagascar.  R. 
twdiaera.  Mart. 
Trunk  6-8  ft.  high: 
lvs.  50  ft.  or  more 
long,  (tending  out 
and  often  forming 
a  graceful  plume  70 
ft.  high  and  40  ft. 
diam.:  fr.  oblong. 
2 1  a  in.  long,  ret  icu- 
latid  with  large 
scales.  Amazon. 
Probably  also  pro- 
duces raffia.  R.i-ini- 
frra,  Bcauv.  Bam-  U46  R,t-taUe<l  radian— Raphaaus 
Boo  or  «  INK  I  ALM.  utirui  Tar.  candattu.  Grown  for  itt 
Trunk  of   medium      enormoua  pod*.  (  X  ' ,> 
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height:  lvs.  6-7  ft.  long;  lfta.  spiny:  gpadix  about  8  ft. 
long,  laxly  branched:  fr.  cyhndric-ellipsoid,  shortly 
mucronate,  3  in.  long,  8^-9  rows  of  deeply  grooved  scales. 
Trop.  Afr. — The  natives  make  wine  from  the  sap  of  the 
trunk  and  which  they  call  "bourdon." 

F.  Tracy  Hubbard. 

RAPHIOLEPIS  (Greek,  raphis.  needle,  and  lepis, 
scale;  referring  to  the  subulate  bracts).  Sometimes 
spelled  lihapliialt  pi*.  Ronacex,  subfamily  Pome*.  Orna- 
mental shrubs  grown  for  their  handsome  foliage  and 
attractive  white  or  pinkish  flowers. 

Leaves  persistent,  alternate,  short-pet  ioled,  serrate, 
rarelv  entire:  fls.  in  terminal  racemes  or  panicles; 
sepafs  triangular;  petals  5,  oblong  or  obovatc;  stamens 
15-20;  ovary  completely  inferior;  styles  2-3,  connate 
toward  the  base:  fr.  subglobose,  purplish  black  or  bluish 
black  with  1  large  subglobose  or  2  partly  compressed 
seeds. — Two  or  perhaps  4  species  in  S.  Japan  and  China. 

These  are  handsome  evergreen  shrubs  with  alternate 
or  obscurely  whorled  leaves,  white  or  slightly  pinkish 
flowers  and  small  |>ca-«izcd  black  fruits.  None  of  the 
species  is  hardy  North,  but  R.  umbeUata  will  stand 
about  10°  of  frost  or  even  more  with  some  protection; 
they  are  well  suited  for  cultivation  in  the  southern 
states  and  California.  They  will  thrive  in  any  good 
well-drained  soil,  and  if  cultivated  in  pots,  a  compost  of 
sandy  loam  and  leaf-mold  or  peat  will  suit  them. 
Propagation  is  by  seeds  or  by  cuttings  of  ripened  wood 
under  glass  late  in  summer;  also  by  layers,  and  some- 
times grafted  on  hawthorn. 

umbellate,  Schneid.  (R.  Japdnica,  Sieb.  &  Zucc). 
Shrub,  to  12  ft.,  with  stout  upright  branches:  lva. 
short-petioled,  elliptic  to  broadly  oval  or  obovatc, 
obtuse  or  acutisb,  narrowed  at  the  base,  crcnatc-scr- 
rate,  dark  green  and  lustrous  above,  pale  beneath, 
floccose-tomcntose  when  young,  thick.  1 '  f-3  in.  long: 
fls.  white,  Jiin.  across,  fragrant,  in  dense,  tomentose 
panicles  or  racemes;  petals  obovatc,  obtuse:  fr.  to  }-$in. 
across.  May,  June.  S.  Jatwin  and  adjacent  islands. 
S.Z.  1:85.  On.  22,  p.  43;  32,  p.  20;  34,  p.  158.  G. 
7:165;  10:224.  Var.  ovate,  Schneid.  (R.  ovata,  Briot). 
Lvs.  broadlv  obovate,  rounded  at  the  apex.  Il.H.  1870, 
p.  348.  G.\V.  4,  p.  129;  14,  p.  323.  J.H.  111.  47:521; 
69:81.  Var.  mtegfirrima,  Rehd.  (R.iapAnica  var.  inte- 
girrima,  Hook.).  Lvs.  entire  or  nearly  so,  broadly  obo- 
vate. B.M.  5510. 

fndica,  Lindl.  (R.  rubra,  Lindl.  Cra&gus  indica, 
Linn.).  Indian-  Hawthorn.  Shrub,  to  5  ft.,  with 
slender  spreading  branches:  lvs.  ol>ovate  to  oblong- 
lanceolate,  acute  or  acuminate,  gradually  narrowed  at 
the  base,  serrate,  glabrous  or  slightly  pubescent  when 
unfolding,  Wr^H  in.  long:  fls.  white  or  pinkish,  about 
J  2in.  across,  in  glabrous  or  somewhat  tomentose, 
rather  loose  panicles;  sepals  lanceolate,  acute,  usually 
red  like  the  filaments;  petals  acute:  fr.  M  M  in.  across. 
May,  June.  S.  China.  B.M.  1726.  B.R.  1468;  1400 
(as  R.  rubra).  L.D.  4:247  (as  Cralsrgus  sinensis). 
—A  very  variable  species;  several  forms  have  been 
described  as  distinct  species,  as  R.  I'furostemon.  R. 
rubra  and  R.  mlirifoLia,  lindl.  The  last  named,  which 
is  var.  salkifdlia,  Nichols.,  is  the  most  ornamental:  lvs. 
oblong-lanceolat",  acuminate:  panicles  rather  large  and 
many-fld.;  stamens  white  or  purplish,  shorter  than 
sepals.  B.R.  652.  R.H.  1874:270.  Gn.  9:596. — A 
hybrid  l>etween  R.  indicn  and  the  preceding  species  is 
R.  IMaraurii,  Andrt,  forming  a  compact  shrub  with 
rather  large  panicles  of  blushed  fls.  and  the  foliage 
intermediate  between  the  t  wo  parents.  R.H.  1900:098. 

Alfred  Rkiidkr. 

RAPHIONACME  (Greek,  needle  and  point,  referring 
to  the  5  pointed  or  awned  scales  in  the  throat  of  the 
corona).  Aneiepiadheca- .  Merits,  with  tuberous  root- 
stock  often  furnished  with  an  elongated  woodv  neck; 
juice  milky:  lvs.  opposite:  fls.  small  or  moderate-sired, 
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terminal  in  few-  or  many-fld.  cymes,  or  in  the  forks  of 
the  St.,  or  subaxillary  from  one  axil,  rarely  from  both; 
calyx  5-parted;  corolla-tube  distinct,  campanulate, 
lol»es  5,  erect,  spreading  or  reflexed;  crown  of  5  free, 
entire,  2-3-dividcd  or  ; J- parted  lobes  alternating  with 
the  corolla-lobes:  follicles  often  solitary  by  abortion. — 
About  35  species,  Trop.  and  S.  Afr.  R.  utilin,  N.E. 
Br.  &  Stapf.  Perennial  herb  with  a  turnip-shaped 
tuber  2-5  in.  diam.,  covered  with  dark  brown  flaky 
bark:  sts.  annual,  1-4  in.  long,  erect  or  decumbent."  lvs. 
in  2-5  pairsj  opposite  or  forming  a  rosette  close  to  the 
ground,  orbicular,  elliptic  or  oblong-ovate,  obtuse  and 
apiculate  or  subacute  at  the  apex,  rounded  or  subeor- 
date  at  base,  green  above,  purple  beneath :  fls.  in  small 
terminal  and  axillary  cymes  or  clusters,  bright  purple; 
Bcpals  lanceolate,  acute,  purplish  with  green  tips; 
corolla  about  J^in.  diam.,  deeply  5-lol>ed.  Trop.  Afr. 
B.M .  8221.  F.  Tract  Hubbard. 

RAP  HIS:         i  . 

RAPHISTEMMA  (Greek,  needle  and  referring 
to  the  linear  scales  of  the  crown).  Glabrous  twining 
shrubs:  lvs.  opposite  and  membranaceous:  infl.  long- 
pedunclcd,  axillary,  umbelliform  cymes:  fls.  large, 
white,  and  long-pedicelled ;  calvx  5-glandular  inside: 
corolla  campanulate,  5-cleft,  lobes  spreading,  twisted 
in  bud  and  overlapping  to  the  right;  crown  with  5  mem- 
branaceous scales  which  are  produced  into  long  slender 
linear  ligulcs:  follicles  thick,  acute,  smooth. — About 
2  species.  Asia.  R.  pulchtlium.  Wall.  Branches  slen- 
der, smooth,  and  herbaceous:  lvs.  cordate-acuminate, 
3-7  in.  long:  cymes  4-6-fld.;  the  pedicels  very  slender: 
'fls.  pure  white,  1-1  Yi  in.  long;  sepals  broad;  corolla 
thick.  Himalaya  region  and  Burma.  J. F.  4:353. 

RASPBERRY  (from  rasp,  a  tool  resembling  a  file, 
and  berry),  a  name  applied  to  certain  species  of  the 
genus  Rubus,  particularly  to  Rubus  itLrus,  R.  striffosus, 
and  R.  occidrnUilis,  from  which  have  been  derived  com- 
mon cultivated  forms  grown  for  their  excellent  edible 
fruits. 

Rasplx-rry  plants  have  perennial  root*  and  erect  or 
nearly  erect  biennial  canes  bearing  thimble-shaped  red, 
yellow,  black,  or  purple-colored  fruit  consisting  of 
many  cohering  drupelets  which  separate  from  a  par- 
tially dried  receptacle.  The  raspberry  is  distinguished 
from  the  blackberries  and  dewberries,  which  Mong  to 
the  same  genus,  in  bearing  fruit  that  separates  from  its 
receptacle,  while  that  of  the  blackberries  and  dew- 
berries does  not  separate  from  their  juicy  receptacles. 

Origin  of  horticultural  varieties. 

The  first  raspljerries  introduced  into  cultivation  in 
America  were  varieties  of  European  origin  In-longing 
to  the  species  Rubus  id.ms.  These  varieties,  adapted  to 
a  mild  humid  climate,  did  not  prove  sufficiently  hardy 
to  merit  their  continued  cultivation  after  hardy  native 
varieties  of  good  quality  Itegan  to  be  propagated.  At 
present  but  two  varieties,  the  Antwerp  and  Snjierlativc, 
representing  the  European  species,  Rubus  ida-us,  arc 
grown  commercially.  These  two  varieties  are  raised 
only  in  the  Pacific  Coast  region  and  are  there  being 
gradually  superseded  by  American  varieties. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  varieties  under  culti- 
vation at  present  In-long  to  the  American  species  Rubus 
strigosus  and  R.  oceidmtalis.  The  American  n>d  rasj>- 
berry,  R.  utrigoitus,  is  very  similar  to  the  EurojH'an  spe- 
cies, R.  ids  its.  Both  species  have  erect  canes,  but  the 
American  species  has  proved  much  hardier  and  adapted 
to  a  wider  range  of  environmental  conditions.  Two  of 
the  first  varieties  of  this  species  to  come  under  culti- 
vation were  the  Marllx)ro  and  Cuthlx-rt,  and  these  arc 
still  two  of  the  most  widely  grown  varieties.  The 
black  raspl>errv,  R.  iiccidentalis,  has  recurved  canes 
which  are  longer  than  those  of  either  of  the  red-fruited 
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canes  rooting  at 


species,  and  bears  black  fruit.  The  acreage  of  this  class 
is,  at  present,  much  less  than  that  of  the  red  raspberry. 
The  Gregg,  one  of  the  first  varieties  of  this  species 
introduced  into  cultivation,  is  also  one  of  the  leading 
varieties  grown  at  present. 

Vellow-fruitcd  varieties  have  come  from  both  the 
American  species,  the  erect-growing  sorts  from  R. 
gtrigosus,  and  those  with  recurved 
the  tips  from  R.  Occident alis.  Pur- 
ple-caned varieties,  of  which  the 
Columbian  is  the  most  widely  grown, 
are  hybrids  between  R. 
and  R.  occidenlali*. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  the  greater 
part  of  the  varieties  under  cultiva- 
tion have  appeared  as  chance  seed- 
lings.   Recently,   however,  many 
promising  new  varieties  have  been 
originated  as  a  result  of  systematic 
effort  to  product!  better  sorts.  Thus, 
as  the  result  of  definite  breeding 
work,  the  New  York  State  Experi- 
ment Station  has  originated  the 
June  red  raspberry,  and  the  South 
Dakota    Experiment  Station  the 
Ohta  and  Suntx>am  red 
These,  as  well  as  other 
experiment  stations,  have 
many  promising  varieties 
under  test.  L.  E.  Wardcll, 
a  practical  grower  of  Marl- 
boro, New  York,  has  orig- 
inatcd  the  Empire  red 
raspl>erry,  another  promis- 
ing variety.  Many  others 
are  also  trying  to  originate 
better  varieties,  some  of 
whom  are  using  in  their 
work    foreign  species 
recently  introduced  into 
this  country. 

Geographical  distribution. 

The  limit  of  the  suc- 
cessful culture  of  this  fruit 
corresponds  closely  with 
the  distribution  of  ita  wild 
forms.  The  southern  limit  is  south- 
ern Virginia,  along  the  mountains 
to  northern  Georgia,  southern  Ten- 
nessee, westward  through  the  Ozark 
Mountains  and  southern  Oklahoma. 
It  is  chiefly  grown  in  northern 
regions.  The  great  commercial  (fil- 
ters of  the  industry  are,  at 
in  New  York  State  and 
Michigan.  Smaller  centers 
of  its  culture,  aside  from 
the  proximity  of  the  large 
cities,    are    found  near 
Hagerstown    in  western 
Maryland;  in  central  New 
Jersey;  near  Kansas  City, 
Kansas;  about  Ijovcland, 
Colorado,  and  in  the  I'uy- 
allup  Valley  of  Washing- 
ton.   The  culture  of  the 
rasplicrry,  however,  is  not  confined 
to  these  centers,  but  is  widely  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  northern 
districts. 

I'rojtagation. 

The  red  varieties  are  propagated 
by  the  use  of  surkers  which  spring 
from  the  underground  parts.  Nur- 


3350.  Raspberries  trained  to  the  two-wire  trellis.—  Canes  in 


3353.  Raspberries  trained  between  the 
two  wires  of  a  horizontal  trellis,  one-halt  of 
canes  tied  to  the  wire  on  one  side  an 
hall  to  the  wire  on  the  other  side. 


serymcn  secure  their  stock  by  digging  in  the  spring  suck- 
ers sent  up  during  the  previous  summer.  Some  growers 
who  wish  to  increase  their  own  plantation  wait  until 
young  suckers  begin  to  come  up  in  the  spring  and  trans- 
plant these.  The  black  raspt>crries,  as  well  as  the  pur- 
ple varieties  now  raised,  are  propagated  by  encouraging 
the  tips  of  the  young  canes  to  root.  As  the  young  canes 
bend  over  and  the  tips  approach  the  ground,  soil  is 
thrown  over  the  tips.  Plants  suit- 
able for  setting  the  following  spring 
will  be  formed  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  growing  jnrriod  by  these 
rooted  tips.  By  pinching  back  the 
tips  in  early  summer  when  the  canes 
are  about  2  feet  high,  they  will 
>ranch  and  several  plants  may  lie 
secured  from  each  cane. 

Culture. 

The  raspberry  thrives  best  in  a 
deep  fertile  loam  containing  plenty 
of  humus.    Most  varieties  grow 
better  on  the  heavier  than  on  the 
lighter  types  of  soil,  though  this  is 
not  universally  true.  The  soil  must 
be  well  drained  and  a  location  wit  h 
good  air-drainage  should 
be  preferred  to  lowlands, 
as  certain  varieties  are 
peculiarly  susceptible  to 
poor  air-drainage.  Ferti- 
lizers are  not  generally 
used  on  raspberry  fields, 
and  among  growers  using 
them   their  composition 
varies  widely.  The  use  of 
fertilizers  should  depend 
on  the  needs  of  the  partic- 
ular soil,  and  such  needs 
can  be  determined  only 
by  actual  tests  of  the  soil 
with  varying  amounts  and 
kinds  of  plant-foods. 

Two  methods  of  culture 
are  commonly  used,  the 
hill  system  and  the  solid- 
row  system.    Under  the 
first  system  the  plants  are  usually 
set  5  feet  apart  each  way,  while 
under  the  second  system  they  are 
set  3  or  4  feet  apart  in  the  row,  the 
rows  ljcing  from  6  to  8  feet  apart. 
Under  the  hill  system  loss  hand- 
labor  is  required  for  the  returns  in 
fruit  than  under  the  solid-row  sys- 
tem. The  plants  should 
be  set  as  early  in  the  spring 
as  possible,  as  the  mois- 
ture conditions  are  usually 
better  in  early  spring.  In 
setting   the   plants,  the 
principal  requirement  is 
that    the  soil    shall  be 
thoroughly  firmed  aliout 
the  roots.  Vegetable  inter- 
crops may  l>e  grown  be- 
tween tin;  rows  during  the 
season  and  should  help  pay 
rat  of  cultivation  for  the  first 
Cabbage,  cauliflower,  beans, 
fieas,  and  lettuce  are  often  used  for 
this  purpose.    Cultivation  should 
ie  thorough  and  frequent,  not  only 
the  first  year,  but  after  the  plant  :i- 
tion  comes  into  bearing.  Especi- 
ally when  the  berries  are  growing 
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and  ripening  do  the  plants  need  the  large  supply  of 
moisture  that  frequent  cultivation  conserves. 

Training  and  pruning. 

In  training  the  red  raspl>erries  when  the  plants  are 
set  by  the  hill  system,  a  stake  is  usually  placed  by  each 
plant  l>efore  the  second  year's  growth  begins  and  the 
year-old  canes  tied  to  it  (Fig.  33-17).  This  allows  the 
new  canes  to  grow  up  outside  the  old  ones  and  makes 
picking  easier.  When  the  solid-row 
system  is  used,  several  met  hods  of 
training  are  practised.  (1)  When 
the  plants  are  vigorous  but  do 
not  grow  very  tall,  the  suckers  arc 
allowed  to  grow  up  between  the 
plants  in  the  row,  while  those 
between  the  rows  are  destroyed 
by  frequent  cultivation  (Fig. 
3318:.   No  pruning  is  required. 

(2)  When  the  canes  grow  very 
long,  they  are  not  pruned  until 
spring  and  then  are  sometimes 
cut  back  to  a  height  of  about  3 
feet  in  order  that  the  cane  may 
support  its  crop  of  fruit.  Weaker 
canes  are  removed  at  this  time. 

(3)  Instead  of  cutting  the  canes 
l»ack  as  described  above,  they  are 
often  trained  to  trellises  in  the 
ways:  (a)  A  trellis  is  made  by  stretching  a 
wire  on  posts  set  about  30  feet  apart  in  the 
row.  The  old  canes  are  tied  to  this  wire  to 
keep  them  upright  when  ripening  their  fruit 
(Fig.  .f34«).  Two  wires,  one  above  the  Other, 
are  sometimes  used  in  making  this  kind  of  trel- 
lis and  the  canes  either  tied  m  an  erect  position  to  both 
wires  (Fig.  3350),  or  they  are  arched  over  the  upi>cr 
and  tied  to  the  lower  (Fig.  3351).  When  tied  in  u 
erect  position,  those  portions  of  the  canes  projecting 
more  than  0  inches  above  the  wire  are  pruned  off. 
<M  The  trellis  is  often  made  by  stretching  two  wires 
along  the  line  of  posts  from  tne  ends  of  crosspieces 
alwut  15  inches  in  length  (Fig.  3352).  The  old  and 
new  canes  are  kept  between  the  wires  and  out  of  tlie 
way  when  the  cultivating  is  done.  Some  times  the  old 
canes  are  tied  to  the  wires,  hidf  of  them  l>eing  tied  to 
the  wire  on  one  side  and  half  to  the  wire  on  the  other 
side  (Fig.  8853).  The  young  canes  then  come  up 
between  the  old  canes  and  wdl  be  out  of  the  way  of 
pickers  and  cultivators.  Many  variations  of  the  alwve 
systems  are  in  use. 


described  above  under  (a). 

The  old  fruiting  canes  of  all  types  of  raspberries 
should  l>c  cut  out  and  taken  from  the  field  immediately 
after  the  crop  is  picked.  Some  fruit  is  usually  secured 
the  second  year  after  planting,  often  enough  to  pay  the 
entire  cost  of  cultivation  for  that  year.  The  duration 
of  the  plantation  depends  on  the  varieties,  the  care,  the 
locality,  and  the  practice  of  the  grower. 

Some  growers  of  the  black  raspberries  harvest  one 


335S.  Cuthbtrt  raspberry — to  I 
habit  of  (ruit-bcarinc.  ( X  H) 

crop  and  then  plow  the  plantation 
up;  most  persons  keep  the  fields 
for  two  or  three  crops,  and  still 
others  gather  six  to  eight  crops 
Ix-fore  destroying  the  planta- 
tion. The  red  raspberry  fields  arc 
usually  fruited  longer  than  are 
those  of  the  black  rasplierry. 
Growers  generally  plan  to  secure 
eight  to  ten  crops  from  a  field. 
Yields  from  fields  receiving  good 
treatment  will  vary  from  50  to  150  bushels  to  the  acre, 
depending  upon  the  locality,  the  sod,  and  the  variety 


In  many  northern  and  western  sections,  varieties 
are  grown  that  require  winter  protection.  This  is  best 
secured  by  drawing  the  soil  from  one  side  of  the  row 
of  plants,  using  either  hoes  or  a  plow,  inclining  the 
canes  to  that  side,  and  covering  them  entirely  with 
earth  aliout  2  inches  deep.  The  canes  are  left  as  late 
as  possible  in  the  spring  Ix-fore  uncovering.  When  the 
buds  begin  to  start,  the  canes  are  forced  into  an  erect 


3354.  Crate  of  Cuthbert  red  raspberries. 

The  above  systems  are  applicable  to  the  red  rasp- 
berries. The  black  and  purple  varieties  do  not  sucker 
and  are  usually  trained  as  follows:  The  tips  of  the  young 
canes  are  pinched  back  when  they  are  about  2! 4  feet 
from  the  ground.  This  causes  them  to  branch  and  form 
bushes  Ixrtter  able  to  support  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit.  If 
the  side  branches  grow  very  long,  they  are  pruned  back 
in  the  spring  to  a  length  of  0  to  IS  inches.  Sometimes  a 
trellis  is  made  and  they  are  trained  on  the  system 


Picking  and  handling. 

Raspberries  should  be  harvested  as  carefully  as  pos- 
sible in  order  to  avoid  injuring  them.  The  subsequent 
behavior  of  the  tarries  on  the  market  depends  in  a  large 
measure  on  the  care  used  in  picking  and  handling. 
Berries  injured  or  bruised  in  handling,  or  soft  from  being 
over-ripe,  or  from  rainy  weather,  are  quickly  attacked 
by  certain  mold  fungi  which  cause  their  decay.  To 
avoid  as  much  injury  as  possible,  three  fingers  should 
always  be  used  in  picking;  very  few  berries  should  be 
held  in  the  hand  at  one  time,  to  avoid  mashing  them; 
the  berries  should  always  be  placed,  not  dropped,  into 
the  basket  or  cup;  all  decaying,  over-ripe,  and  injured 
berries  should  be  discarded  and  no  later  handling  of 
the  berries  in  the  baskets  allowed.  The  cYates  should  be 
haul,  d  on  spring  wagons  to  avoid  jolting  and  neither 
the  iK-rries  nor  the  crates  containing  them  should  be 
exposed  to  the  sun.  Pint  baskets  should  be  used  in  har- 
vesting red  varieties  and  either  pint  or  quart  baskets  for 
the  black  and  purple  varieties.  (Fig.  3354.)  In  Pacific 
Coast  regions  a  basket,  or  "cup"  as  it  is  called  there, 
holding  a  pound  of  berries,  is  commonly  employed. 
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interest  has  recently  been  shown 


Varieties. 

The  principal  red  varieties  grown  at  present  are 
Cuthbert  (Fig.  3355).  Herbert,  King,  Marlboro,  Ranere 
(St.  Regis),  and  Perfection  (Fig.  3356).  Promising  new 
varieties  are  June,  Empire,  Sunbeam,  and  Ohta.  Much 

in  the  fall-bearing 
type  represented 
by  the  Ranere. 
Among  the  black 
raapl  terries,  the 
Cumberland,  Far- 
mer, Gregg,  and 
Kansas  are  the 
leading  varieties. 
The  Golden  Queen 
is  the  principal 
yellow  sort  grown. 
The  Columbian  is 
the  principal  pur- 
ple-caned variety 
at  present,  al- 
though t  he  Shaffer 
(Fig.  3357)  and 
Cardinal  are  also 


grown.  The  Royal 
is  a  very  promis- 
ing new  purple- 


3.156.  Perfection  raspberry  trained  to 
stake*  5  by  5  (eet  apart. 


Among  the 
more  serious  dis- 
eases of  the  rasp- 
berry are  crown- 
gall,  anthracnose. 
cane -blight,  and 
orange-rust.  When  plants  free  from  these  diseases  are  set, 
very  little  trouble  is  likely  to  lie  cx|>erietieed  later  from 
them.  The  means  of  control  commonly  employed  when 
these  diseases  are  found  are  eradication  and  destruc- 
tion of  plants  affected  by  crown-gall  and  orange-rust, 
and  the  cutting  out  and  removing  from  the  field  of  all 
canes  affected  by  anthracnose  and  cane-blight.  Cane- 
borers  are  considered  the  most  serious  insect  enemy  of 
the  raspberry.  The  adults  lay  their  eggs  in  the  tips  of 
the  canes.  When  these  tips  are  seen  to  be  withering 
and  drooping,  they  should  be  cut  off  and  burned.  If 
the  cut  is  made  well  l»elow  the  point  of  injury,  these 
tips  will  contain  the  eggs  or  young  larva*  of  the  Iwrer. 

Geohue  M.  D arrow. 
RATHBUN1A  (named  for  Richard  Kathbun, 
Assistant  Secretary  in  charge  of  U.  S.  National 
Museum).  Cactaax.  Plants  not  large,  the  st.  and 
branches  often  weak:  spines  stout,  those  of  the  flowering 
areoles  not  differing  from  the  others:  fls.  diurnal,  single, 
only  from  the  upper  areoles,  very  narrow  and  elongated, 
at  hrst  straight,  but  in  age  more  or  less  curved,  oblique 
at  throat,  scarlet,  persistent;  petals  very  short  spread- 
ing or  reflexed ;  stamens  attached  near  the  middle  of  the 
tuU\  exscrted:  fr.  spiny,  globular,  red,  breaking  open 
irregularly;  pulp  red;  seeds  black,  compressed,  minutely 
pit  ted, with  a  large  l»asal  oblique  hilum. — Three  species 
have  been  described.  Native  of  the  west  coast  of  Mex. 
The  species  all  have  rather  weak  sts.,  often  clambering 
and  resembling  somewhat  Ccreu*  srrpcntimt*,  but  usu- 
ally stouter  and  with  different  spines  and  fls.  Thefts, 
an*  very  narrow  and  scarlet .  and  more  enduring. 

alamosensis,    Urit.   &    Rose   (C<ti-um  nlnmonintU, 
Coult),   Upright,  columnar,  aU.ut  4  ft.  high  by  2  in. 
diam.:  ribs  7-U;  spines  numerous,  stout;  central  sp 
usually  4:  fls.  from   the  upper  areoles,  fu 
about  1 1  2  in.  long,  red.  W.  Mex. 

It  tMMrlMb,  Brit.  A  H«e.  and  R.  Ktrbri,  Brit.  *  Una*,  are 
•  eonfinod  .ill.  the  above,  and  may  be  handled  under 

' in  *■  J.  N.  Rose. 


RAUW6LFIA  (named  for  Leonhart  Rauwolf,  a  phy- 
sician of  Augsburg  in  the  sixteenth  century).  Apocyna- 
crjt.  Trees  or  shrubs,  mostly  glabrous,  sparingly  grown, 
suitable  for  the  warmhouse  and  outdoor  planting  in 
the  far  southern  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Leaves  opposite  or  verticillate,  those  of  a  whorl 
often  very  unequal:  infl.  terminal  or  pseudo-axillary, 
peduncled,  few-  or  many-fld.,  compound,  umlx-lliform 
or  cor>',nlw**t  rarely  racemose;  ns.  small;  sepals  5, 
almost  free  or  united  into  a  flat  5-toothed  cup;  corolla 
salver-shaped,  lobes  5,  twisted  and  overlapping  to  the 
left ;  disk  annular  or  cup-ehaped,  entire  or  slightly  lobed ; 
carpels  2,  free  or  more  or  less  coherent:  drupes  2,  dis- 
tinct or  somewhat  united.— About  60  species  from  the 
tropics  of  both  hemispheres. 

chinensis,  Hems!.  A  small  evergreen  shrub,  with 
dark  green  Ivs.,  white  fls.  which  are  borne  in  dense 
terminal  trusses,  and  numerous  red  berries.  China.— 
Intre.  into  Orange  Co.,  Fla.,  as  an  ornamental,  where 
it  is  semi-hardy,  but  always  sends  up  strong  new  shoots 
in  the  spring.  Requires  a  light  rich  soil  and  plenty  of 
water,  with  some  protection  against  the  sun.  Each 
spring,  it  should  receive  fresh  rich  compost. 

pleiosciadica,  K.  Schum.  A  shrub  or  small  tree,  up  to 
20  ft.  high:  lvs.  in  whorls  of  3  or  4,  lanceolate  to  ellip- 
tic, 3-7  in.  long:  fls.  in  cvmes,  arranged  in  umbels, 
white;  corolla-tube  3-3J?  in.  long.  Trop.  Afr. 

F.  Tkacy  Hubbard. 

RAVENALA  (the  name  of  the  plant  in  Madagascar). 
MuM&cae.  Musa-like  plants  becoming  20  to  30  feet 
high,  with  a  palm-like  trunk,  cultivated  for  ornamental 
uses. 

Leaves  exceedingly  large,  crowded  in  2  ranks,  thus 
forming  a  fan-shajied"  head  of  foliage;  petioles  long,  with 
concave  bases  scarcely  sheathed:  scapes  or  peduncles  in 
the  upper  axils  longer  or  shorter  tlian  the  lvs.:  bracts 
spathe-likc,  many,  boat-shaped,  acuminate:  fls.  many, 
large,  in  a  spat  he  or  bract;  petals  long-exserted;  sepals 
free :  fr.  a  3-valved  caps. — A  genus  of  2  specie*,  1  from 
Madagascar  and  the  other  from  Brazil  and  Guiana. 


,  J.  F.  Gmel.  Travelers'  Tree, 
so  called  from  the  clear  watery  sap  in  the  large  box- 
like cells  of  the  lf.-*talks  or  caught  in  the  If  .-sheaths, 
and  which  affords  a  refreshing  drink.  Fig.  3358.  Lvs. 
often  30  ft.  high,  very  large,  fibrous:  fls.  white,  in 
spathes  about  7  in.  long.  Gng.  5: 153.  V.  23,  p.  136.  F.S. 
21:2254.  A.F.  12:535.  R.H.  1890,  p.  152.  G.C.  III. 
2:693  ;  50:460.    AG.  20:870. — Cult,  in  Fla.  and  8. 
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Calif.;  also  rarely  under  glass  in  the  northern  states. 
It  is  said  that  in  S.  Calif,  the  traveler's  tree  was  never 
really  successful. 

aa.  Lva.  ax  ItmQ  ax  the  petwles. 
guyanensis,  Steud.  Becoming  15  ft.  high:  I  vs.  oval- 
elongated:  ds.  white;  spathes  1—1 ft.  long. — Offered 
1893  in  S.  Fla.  F.  W.  Barclay. 

RAVENIA  (name  not  explained).  Rulacr*.  Tender 
glabrous  shrubs  suitable  for  the  warmhouse. 

Ijcavcs  opposite,  1  3-foliolato;  Ifts.  lanceolate,  entire: 
fis.  red  or  white,  Itorne  on  rather  long  axillary  pedun- 
cles; sepals  uncoual,  the  2  outer  being  somewhat  folia- 
ceous;  corolla-tube  Btraight,  rather  long;  the  limb  nearly 
regular. — Two  species  from  Cuba  and  Brazil. 

spectibilis,  Griseb.  (Lemdnia  aprrtdbilis, 
I. null,  i  Tender  shrub:  lfts.  3:  fls.  purplish  red, 
atx>ut  1  in.  across,  solitary  or  in  open,  few-Ad, 
clusters  on  axillarv  peduncles  as  long  as  the  Ivs. 
Cuba.  B.R.  26:59.  R.H.  1844:25— The  plant 
0006  offered  in  Kla.  as  Lrmonia  spfctabilix  appar- 
ently is  of  some  other  genus,  p  \y.  Barclay. 

REBUT IA  (name<l  for  Rebut).  Cad&crjr. 
Plants  very  small,  globular,  covered  with  small 
tubercles,  resembling  in  habit  very  much  a  mam- 
millaria:  11.  appearing  from  the  side  and  even 
the  base  of  plant,  large  in  comparison  with  the 
plant,  red  or  orange-colored,  with  slender,  fun- 
nelform  tube]  bracts  on  ovary  small,  naked  in 
their  axils:  fr.  a  small  berry. — Originally  de- 
scribed with  1  species,  but  a  study  of  S.  Ameri- 
can material  indicates  that  there  may  be  5  or  6 
other  species  to  lie  transferred  hen-  from  other 
genera.  The  original  species  has  l>con  referred 
both  to  Eohinopsis  and  Echinocactus,  from  both 
of  which  it  is  abundantly  distinct. 

minuscula,  Solium.  Plants  globose,  1-2  in. 
diam.,  covered  with  low  tubercles:  spines  in 
clusters  of  25-30,  1-1?  j  lines  long:  (is.  often 
numerous,  arising  from  near  the  base  of  plant, 
1-1 54  in.  long,  bright  crimson.  N.  Argentina. 
B.M.  8583  (as  Echinocactus). 

Fiebrigii,  Brit.  &  Rose  ( Echinocdctw*  Fifbrigii, 
(iurkc).  Globose,  depressed  at  apex,  2  in.  diam.: 
spines  30-40  in  a  cluster,  J  2in.  long,  white,  or 
some  of  the  longest  ones  nearly  1  in.  long  with 
brownish  tips:  fls.  nearly  1  in.  long.  Bolivia. 
Illuhende  Kakteen,  pi.  109.  j.  Rose. 

RED  BAT:  Per  tea  Borbonia.  Red-Bud:  Crrri:  Red  Campion: 
Lvtbntt  diweit.  Red  Cedar:  Juniprrus  nrginiana.  Redhead: 
At'Ujnat  mnutanea.  Red-bot  Poker  Plant:  Kniphofia.  Red 
Morocco:  Adonti  aitumnalit.  Red  Otter:  (Wnui  Mulonifera.  Red 
Pepper:  Capmcum.  Red  Robin:  (irranium  fioijrrtianum.  Red-root: 
CmnocAiM  dnmmnu;  Laehnantht*.  Red-Spider:  Set*  Diamars  and 
/"-»,/>.  Redtop:  Agroilxt.  Redwood:  Sequoia:  al*o  (VnnofAiu, 
I'lerocarptu. 


creamy  white,  l^in.  across;  gynophore  \<r\i  in.  long. 
China.  B.R.  1236.  B.M.  4199.  FX  3:808.  R.  pubes- 
cens,  Must.  Similar  to  the  preceding:  Ivs.  ovate  to 
ovate-oblong,  subcordate  to  broadly  cuneate  at  the 
luise,  brownish  tomentose  lieneath,  3-5  in.  long:  fls. 
somewhat  larger,  pink;  gynophore  1  in.  long.  E. 
Himalaya,  S.  W.  China.  Recently  intra. 

Alkked  Rehdeh. 

REHMANNIA  (Jos.  Rehmann,  1779-1881).  Sctv 
jhularidce*.  Perenniid  viscous-villous  herbs  suitable 
tor  the  cool  greenhouse,  grown  for  the  showy  bloom. 

Stems  leafy,  branched  from  the  base,  either  low. 
soapiform  and  almost  leafless,  or  (especially  in  cult.)  tall 
and  few-lvd.:  Ivs.  alternate,  obovatc  or  oblong,  coarsely 


REED:  Ar„ndo  and  Bamboo.  R.  Canary-Grass : 
dinaera.  R.,  Indian:  Can na.  R.  Mace,  or  Cat-tail : 


Pkalarit  arun- 
Typha. 


REEVESIA  (after  John  Reeves,  an  English  resident 
of  Canton,  China,  who  introduced  many  Chinese  plants 
into  England).  Stcrculida a- .  A  genu-  of  3  species  in 
China  and  Himalayas.  Evergreen  trees  with  alternate, 
simple,  entire  Ivs.  3-nerved  at  the  base  and  with  white 
or  pink  fls.  in  dense  terminal  corymbs:  calyx  funnel- 
form-oampanulate,  4-5-toothcd;  petals  5,  clawed; 
stamens  adnate  to  the  long  gynophore,  much  exceeding 
the  petals,  15,  forming  a  globose  head;  ovary  5-lot>cd; 
stigma  sessile:  caps,  large,  woody,  scpticidally  5-valved, 
seeds  2  in  each  cell,  compressed,  winged.  Little  known 
in  cult  ,  and  adapted  only  for  warmer  temperate  regions. 
Prop,  probably  by  cuttings  from  half-ripened  wood. 
R.  thyrsoidea,  I. null  Evergreen  shrub:  Ivs.  ovate- 
oblong  to  ohiong-lanccolatc,  glabrous,  2-5  in.  long:  fls 


....  .t  rm.+.  ...^  ,-*r r£^lf!^mf^1^tf 

3JS4.  Traveler's  tree     KaTenaU  madagascariensis. 

dentate:  fls.  rather  large,  borne  in  terminal  racemes 
and  short-pcdieelled.  brownish  purple  or  pale,  the 
throat  intensely  colored;  calyx  ovoid-campanulate, 
5-olcft  at  the  top;  corolla  pilose,  slightly  incurved,  tube 
rather  broadly  subventricose,  limb  oblioucly  2-lobed, 
the  lobes  spread,  the  rear  or  inner  one  deeply  2-cleft, 
the  front  one  3-cleft;  stamens  4:  caps,  broad,  partly 
included  in  the  calyx;  seeds  BUmSltnU  -About  .'» 
species,  China  and  Japan. 

angulata,  Hemsl.  Perennial  plant,  1-3  ft.  high, 
glandular-hairy:  Ivs.  pinnately  lotted,  each  side  of  If. 
having  either  very  many  marginal  teeth,  or,  if  there  are 
a  few  lobes  or  large  teeth,  by  these  Ix'ing  again  toothed ; 
the  bracts  broadly  and  abruptly  cuneate  at  the  base 
which  is  wider  than  any  other  part  of  the  blade:  corolla 
smaller  than  R.  elola,  red  with  a  band  of  scarlet  at  the 
margin  of  the  upper  lip  and  has  orange  dots  inside  the 
lower  Up.  China.  G.C.  III.  33:296; 47:104.  G. 25:171; 
28:211.  Gn.  63,  p.  317.  G.M.  46:290  ;  51:745.  Gn. 
W.  21:117.  Gt.  55:1547.  G.W.  9,  p.  114;  11,  p.  488; 
12.  p.  362.  J.H.  III.  46:422;  71:11.  R. II.  1905:580. 
F.S.R.  2:280.  F.E.  20:526—  Many  of  these  illustra- 
tions are  probably  of  R.  data. 

Var.  tigrlna,  llort.,  is  said  to  In-  a  garden  hybrid  of 
which  R.  angulata  is  one  of  the  parents:  fls.  marked. 
An  interesting  form. 
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Var.  tricolor,  Hort.  Fls.  at  first  bright  purple,  later 
almost  violet-rose,  the  upper  lip  shaded  with  vermilion 
and  the  throat  whitish,  spotted  with  purple.  China. 

Brfsccei,  Hort.  (R.  data  x  R.  Ilinrtji).  Intermediate 
in  most  characters,  dwarfer  than  the  former  in  hav- 
ing an  ereet  inll.  instead  of  a  condensed  one:  the  lis. 
are  intermediate  in  eolor  and  of  a  sof t  pink :  the  Ivs. 
arranged  in  a  rosette  are  similar  in  shape  to  those  of  R. 


3359.  Rehmannia  data.  ( X  >i) 

Ilrnryi  and  have  the  same  dark  vcinings,  while  they 
are  much  more  velvcty-hairv  than  those  of  R.  tlolti 
but  less  so  than  those  of  R.  flcnnji.  A  garden  hvbrid. 
G.C.  III.  47:188. 

elita,  N.  E.  Br.  (R.  angxdola,  Hort.  not  Hemsl.).  Fig. 
3359.  Twice  as  large  as  R.  angulata:  lvs.  2-6-lol>cd  on 
eaeh  side,  lobes  acute,  entire;  bracts  or  flowering  lvs. 
long-euneate  at  base:  corolla  slightly  larger  than  R.  angu- 
lala, bright  rtisy  purple  on  the  lips  and  yellow  dotted 
nil  in  the  throat.  China.  B.M.  S177  (as  R,  angulala). 

glutinosa,  Libosch.  (R.  chininsix,  Fisch.  &  Mey.). 
Plant  pubescent-hirsute:  st.  6-12  in.  high,  erect  and 
weak:  Ivs,  alternate,  olwvate,  attenuate  to  a  short 
petiole,  remotely  and  coarsely  serrate:  lis.  axillary  and 
solitary,  large,  yellowish  buff  or  purplish,  purple  at  the 
throat  and  purple-veined ;  calyx-tube  oval,  inflated, 
5-iw»rted,  segins.  recurved,  ovate:  corolla  hairv,  limb 
2-lipped.  China.  B.M.  3653.  BR.  1900.  K.S.  11:1134. 
G.  28:210. 

Henryi,  N.  E.  Br.  (R.  Piastzkii  Hemsl.,  not  Maxim.). 
Perennial  herb,  6-1S  in.  high,  glandular-hairy:  lowest 


Ivs.  3-7  in.  long,  elliptic-oblong,  obtuse,  base  narrowed 
to  the  petiole,  crenately  toothed,  or  more  or  less  pin- 
uately  lobed  and  obtusely  dentate:  fls.  axillary;  calyx 
ascending,  never  nodding,  campanulate.  lobes  spreading, 
deltoid  or  deltoid-ovate,  obtuse;  corolla-tube  1?.4  2 
in.  long,  pubescent  outside,  dirty  yellow  spotted  red, 
limb  oblique,  2-lipped,  white  and  pubescent,  yellow, 
red-dotted  at  the  throat,  upper  hp  2-lobed,  lower  3- 
lobcd,  all  the  lobes  rounded;  ovary  ovoid,  glabrous. 
China.  B.M.  8302.  G.C.  III.  47:189.  G.  31:343. 
E.H.  1910,  p.  571. 

kewensis,  Hort,  (R.  lltnryi  x  R.  glutindsa).  SU. 
leafy,  atiout  2  ft.  high:  lvs.  petioled,  ovate,  glossy 
green,  irregularly  dentate:  fls.  2  in.  long,  1'^  in.  across, 
the  corolla-segms.  broad,  almost  square  in  outline  and 
toothed,  creamy  yellow  with  a  dark  crimson  blotch  on 
the  upper  segms.  A  garden  hybrid.  G.C.  III.  51 :21K. 
Gn.  76,  p.  296.  G.M.  55:485.  J.H.  III.  66:469. 

F.  Tracy  Hubbard. 


REINECKIA  (J.  Reinecke.  a  German  gardener). 
Liiiaar.  A  tender  perennial  herb,  with  attractive 
foliage  in  tufts  1-1 H  ft.  high  from  a  thick,  creeping 
rootstock:  lvs.  rather  long,  channeled:  scapes  leafless: 
fls.  sessile,  in  a  loose  spike;  perianth-tube  cylindrical; 


lol>es  recurved,  spreading;  ovary  3-Ioculed,  with  a  few 
seeds  to  each  cell:  berry  globular,  usually  with  1  seed 
to  each  cell.  A  single  species  from  China  and  Japan. 
The  following  is  procurable  from  Dutch  bulb-growers. 
B.  carnea,  Kunth.  Fls.  dull  flesh  or  pink:  bracts  rather 
large,  tinted  red:  fr.  red,  3-4  lines  diam.  Var.  variegata, 
Hort.,  is  also  offered.  I.H.  9:323. 

REIN  ORCHIS:  ItaUnana. 

REINWARDTIA  i  named  in  honor  of  Kaspar  Georg 
Karl  Reinwardt,  1773-1822,  scientist  of  Leyden). 
LinActr.  Subshrubs,  sometimes  nearly  shrubs,  suitable 
for  the  warmhouse. 

Leaves  alternate,  entire  or  crenate-eerrate;  stipules 
minute,  subulate,  caducous:  fls.  yellow,  in  axillary  and 
terminal  cymosc  fascicles,  rarely  solitary;  sepals  5, 
entire,  lanceolate,  acuminate;  petals  5,  contorted, 
fugacious,  much  longer  than  the  sepals;  stamens  5; 
ovary  3-5-celled:  caps,  globose,  splitting  into  6-8  cocci. 
— Two  species,  India.  The  genus  is  closely  allied  to 
the  flax  (Linum),  and  Reinwardlia  Irigyna  is  known 
to  this  day  as  Linum  trigynum  by  the  gardeners,  wlio 
usually  accent  trigynum  on  the  second  syllable  instead 
of  the  first.  Reinwardlia  is  distinguished  from  Linum 

S.  the  yellow  fls.,  3-4  styles  and  unequal  or  deficient 
inds;  Linum  has  mostly  blue,  rosy  or  white  fls.,  5 
styles,  and  equal  glands. 

Reinwardt  las  are  showy  subshrubs  al)out  a  foot  high 
with  bright  yellow  flowers.  They  arc  useful  for  the  dec- 
oration of  the  conservatory  in  winter  time,  at  a  season 
when  yellow  is  scarce.  To  have  presentable  plants,  it  is 
•  to  give  them 


a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion. It  is  difficult 
sometimes  to  get  suit- 
able cuttings;  the 
strong  growths  which 
start  away  from  the 
base  when  the  plants 
are  cut  down  make 
the  l>est  plants.  To|>- 
shoots  will  grow,  but 
seldom  make  good 
plants,  as  they  are 
liable  to  go  to  bloom 
prematurely.  Sandy 
loam  is  the  liest.  com- 
post. Plants  that  have 
been  grown  in  pots  for 
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a  season  may  l>c  planted  out  in  curly  summer,  and 
these  will  muKe  Rood  plants  and  furnish  cuttings.  They 
will  have  to  lie  topped  frequently  and  carefully  lifted. 
Young  stock  in  Ix'tter  kept  in  puts,  as  the  plants  do  not 
lift  well.  Sunshine  in  essential  during  the  winter  season 
to  get  the  liest  development  of  reinwardtias.  They 
thrive  liest  in  a  temperature  of  55-60°.  (T.  D.  Hatfield.) 

A.  Ias.  entire:  styles  3. 

trigyna,  Planch.  (/?.  Indica.  Dum.  IAnum  trigynum, 
Roxbg).  Fig.  3300.  Lvs.  elliptic-obovate,  entire  or 
minutely  toothed,  tip  rounded  or  subacute.  B.  M. 
1100.  Gn.  29,  p.  279.  O.  6:611;  10:344;  32:101. 
G.W.  2,  p.  297.  H.F.  II.  6:136.  J.H.  III.  54:507.— 
Grows  2-3  ft.  high  in  the  wild. 

aa.  Lvs.  toothed:  styles  4  or  S. 
tetrfgyna,  Planch.    Lvs.  elliptic-lanceolate, 
nate,  crcnatc-serrate.    B.M.  7136.    G.C.  III.  16:721. 
R.H.  1867:21)2.  Gn.  61.  p.  108.  \V,lhelm  Miller. 

F.  TllACY  Hl  BBAKD.t 

REMTJSATIA  (named  for  Q.  P.  A.  Remusat,  1785- 
1832).  Ar&cea:  Tuberous  herbs,  flowering  and  leafing 
in  alternate  years,  and  bearing  long  radical  hulbifer- 
ous  shoots;  warmhouse  foliage  plants.  Lf.  solitary, 
entire,  peltate:  spathc  coriaceous,  tube  convolute, 
ovoid,  limb  broad  or  narrow,  deciduous;  spadix  very 
short,  sessile,  male  and  female  infl.  separated  by  neuters, 
appendage  none;  male  infl.  clavate,  female  short  and 
cylindric;  ovaries  ovoid,  1-celled:  berries  small. — Three 
or  4  species,  natives  of  the  mountains  of  India  and  Java. 

vivipara,  Schott .  Tul>er  the  siw  of  a  hazel  or  walnut ; 
bulbiferous  shoots  very  stout,  sulx>rect  or  ascending, 
simple  or  very  shortly  branched:  lf.  5  x  3J.Z-18  x  12  in., 
membranous,  orbicular,  ovate  or  cordate,  acute  or 
acuminate;  |ietiole  1  ft.  or  less  long:  snathe  4—5  in.  long, 
tul>e  green,  limb  broadly  orbicular-oliovate,  cuspidate, 
2-3  in.  broad,  golden  yellow;  spadix  1-1  in.  long. 
India  and  Java. 

RENANTHERA  (named  from  the  reni- 
form  anther),  (hchiddcrir.  Tall  climbing 
epiphyte*. 

Stems  branched,  sometimes  12-14  ft.  high: 
lvs.  distichous  on  the  st.:  fls.  in  large,  droop- 
ing racemes  or  panicles;  sepals  and  petals 
spreading,  similar  or  the  lateral  sepals  often 
larger  and  of  a  different  color;  labcllum  small, 
movably  joined  to  the  column,  spurred  or 
spurless,  often  with  Bmall,  erect,  lateral  lobes. 
— About  15  or  more  species,  in  Malay  Archi- 
pelago and  Cochin-China.  Cult,  is  similar  to  that  of 
Aerides  and  Vanda. 

coccfaea,  Lour.  Fig.  3361.  Sts.  8-10  ft.  high, 
branched,  climbing  by  means  of  white  fleshy  roots:  lvs. 
in  2  rows,  oblong,  notched  at  the  end,  4-5  in.  long:  fls. 
o|H*n,  2-3  in.  across,  in  loose,  branching  racemes  2-3  ft. 
long,  very  brilliant;  petals  and  dorsal  sepal  linear- 
spatulate.  deep  red,  blotched  with  orange;  lateral 
sepals  larger,  oblong,  broader  toward  the  apex,  undu- 
late, deep  crimson,  with  palertrans  verse  lines;  labellum 
small.  Autumn.  Cochin-China.  B.M.  2997,  2998. 
B.R.  1131.  P.M.  4:49.  F.S.  7,  p.  163.  G.C.  1845:401. 
— Does  not  flower  readily  in  cult.,  but  is  very  showy. 

Stdriei,  Reichb.  f.  St.  slender,  climbing,  10-12  ft. 
high:  lvs.  alternate,  oblong  to  linear-oblong:  panicle 
about  1  ft.  long  and  nearly  as  broad;  fls.  2*2-3  in.  long; 
petals  and  dorsal  sepal  erect,  linear-spat ulate,  orange- 
red,  mottled  with  crimson;  lateral  sepals  pendulous, 
obovate-spatulate,  undulate,  crimson  with  large  blood- 
red  blotches;  lal>ellum  verv  small.  Philippines.  B.M. 
7537.  Gn.  53,  p.  1 19.  G. NT  39:659. 

Ldwei,  Reichb.  f.  (Vdnda  Ldwei,  Lindl.).  Fig.  3362. 
Sts.  very  long,  climbing,  somewhat  branched:  lvs. 
rather  crowded,  strap-shaped,  2-3  ft.  long:  racemes 


from  the  upper  axils,  6-12  ft.  long,  bearing  40-50  fls.; 
fls.  of  two  kinds,  the  lowest  pair  tawny  yellow  with 
crimson  spots,  the  others  larger,  pale  yellowish  green, 
irregularly  blotched  with  reddish  brown;  sepals  and 
petals  lanceolate,  acute,  undulate,  on  the  lowest  pair 
shorter,  blunter,  and  more  fleshy.  Borneo.  B.M.  5475. 
I.H.  11:417.  R.H.  1868:110;  1884,  p.  343.  F.S. 
21:2256.  Gt.  37,  pp.  108,  109.  Gn.  11,  p.  524;  16, 
pp.  354,  355;  32,  p.  197.  G.C.  II.  20:657;  III.  27:3.— A 
very  remarkable  orchid. 

H.  annamtnti*.  Rolfc.    Dwarf,  ereet,  up  to  1  ft.  tall:  lv»,  un- 
Z-lob«l  at  ape*.  2-3  in.  Inn*,  about  >*n.  J 


many-rM.;  flu.  yellow,  erimaon-apotted  on  the  aepaUi,  spur  and  , 
of  petal*,  the  last  also  with  an  apical  deep  erinuiun  spot;  doraal 
«.  liin.  lone,  the  lateral  apat ulate,  '4in  lone; 
,  lip  :i-lobed,  Hin.  lung,  the  lobes  crimann. 


K110.        .  I  m.<,  houliAna.  RuUv.    8ta.  1  ft,  Ion.  Iva. 


aepal  oblnlut.  obtuse. 

petala  obtuae.  V«in.  lei 
Annum.  B.M. 

linear-onions,  2-4  in.  Ionic,  1  in.  wide:  infl.  a  raeeme  or  panielc. 
up  to  I  ft.  lone,  the  raehis,  branehea  and  pedicels  bright  re<f:  dorsal 
aepal  linear-oblong,  obtuae,  dull  yellow,  *4in.  long,  lateral  1  1  j  in. 
lone  clawed,  oval,  rinnalwr-red  above,  uehre  beneath;  petala  a  little 
shorter  than  doraal  aepal,  narrowly  apntulate,  yellow,  spotted 
blood-red;  lip  minute,  3-lobed.  Aaaam.  B.M.  7711.  Cin.W.  1 1 : ISOU. 
O.  l'Jin.  p.  24.— K.  malnlina,  Lindl.  St.  2-3  ft. :  Iv*.  liiiear-oblotig. 
4-fi  in.  long:  fla.  numeroua,  rediliah  erinwou.  toned  yellow,  and 
becoming  urangc-ycllnw  when  old:  sepals  and  petals  similar,  linear, 
acute;  lip  aarrale.  aubeylindric.  Java.  R. B.  31 : 2.*>2. — K.  pulrhfUa. 
Rolfe.  Resembling  H.  Inwehooliana,  but  fls.  only  about  hall  the 
H»e,  yellow,  with  aide  lobca  of  lip  and  upper  hall  of  petala  crimson. 

Burm*-  Heinkith  Hasselbring. 

Georoe  V.  XASH.f 

RENEALMIA  (in  honor  of  Paul  Reneaulme,  a 
French  botanist,;.  Zingitteraceje.  Perennial  aromatic 
herlis,  suitable  for  cult,  in  the  warmhouse  or  outdoors 
in  the  extreme  S.:  rootstock  fleshy:  sts.  leafy:  lvs.  more 
or  less  long-pet ioled  or  sessile,  lanceolate  or  oblong:  infl. 
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terminal  or  scaposc  and  either  paniculate  or  racemose; 
fls.  white,  yellow  or  red;  calyx  short,  3-lobed;  corolla 
short-tubed,  the  lobes  erect  or  finally  spreading,  sub- 
equal  or  the  jiostcrior  broader  and  concave;  ovary 
3-ccllcd :  ca|)«.  gloljosc.  About  60  species,  Trop.  Amer. 
and  a  few  in  Trop.  Afr.  R.  exallala,  Linn,  f.,  is  recently 
intro.  as  a  dye-plant;  also  ornamental,  with  reddish 
peduncles  and  bracts,  and  vellow  fls.:  Ivs.  like  a  canna: 
the  fleshy  hulls  of  fr.  yield  dye  and  ink.  W.  Indies. 


Renanthera  Lowei, 


RESEDA  I  from  the  I.atin  to  cnim; 
said  to  allude  to  supposed  sedative 
properties).  Renrdaccjr.  One  species 
is  grown  us  a  garden  annual,  and  also 
under  glaw,  for  its  pleasing  fragrance: 
Mignonette,  which  see  (Vol.  IV,  p. 
2049). 

Herbs  (sometimes  partially  woody  at  the  base)  with 
alternate,  simple  or  compound  Ivs.,  and  terminal  spikes 
of  inconspicuous  perfect  fls.,  which  have  4-7  small 
gTeenish  toothed  or  cleft  unequal  petals  and  8-40 
small  stamens  attached  on  one  side  of  the  fl.:  pistil  1, 
ripening  into  a  3-6-horncd  or  -angled  cap.  that  o|iens 
at  the  top  at  maturity  (Fig.  3303),  and  contains  several 
to  many  seeds.  Only  one  species,  the  common  mig- 
nonette (R.  odorata),  is  generally  known,  but  two  or 
three  other  species  are  sometimes  grown.  Two  other 
s|>eciea  are  occasional  wec<ls  in  the  East, — R.  Luteola, 
Linn.,  the  dyer's  weed  (formerly  used  as  yellow  dye), 
1-2  ft.  tall,  with  entire  lvs.,  4  or  5  greenish  petals  of 
which  the  lowest  one  is  entire;  and  R.  luUa.  Linn.,  with 
pinnatifid  lvs.  and  petals  usually  6;  and  two  or  three  of 
the  perennial  species  are  more  or  less  recommended 
as  border  plants.  This  genus  contains  50-00  species, 
most  of  which  are  native  to  the  Mcdit.  liasin,  Arabia 
and  Persia. 

A.  Lr*.  udirr  or  only  nolchrd. 
odorita,  Linn.  Common  Mignonette.  Fig.  8383; 
also  2372.  p.  2049.  branching  unnuul  herb,  at  first 
upright  but  ticcoming  wide-spreading  and  more  or  less 
decumls'Ut:  lvs.  sputulate  or  ol (lanceolate,  mostly 
obtuse,  usually  entire  but  sometimes  notched:  fls. 
yellowish  white,  in  spicate  racemes  that  become  loose 
and  open  with  age,  very  fragrant.  X.  Afr.  M  M.  29. 
Gn.  55,  p.  4(H).— Much  grown  for  its  strong  and  agree- 
able fragrance.  It  has  liecn  greatly  modified  under 
domestication.  The  following  garden  names  seem  to 
belong  to  this  species:  ar/mnn,  amrlimala,  comitactn, 
tximia,  ingantea,  yrauditlora,  pyramidal™,  multijlora, 


jnimila;  they  rcr 
of  the  horticulturists.  Var.  suffruticdsa,  Edw..  is 
woody  at  the  base.  B.R.  227.  Many  named  varieties 
of  R.  odorata  are  in  the  trade.  See  Mignonette. 

glaaca,  Linn.  Glabrous  and  somewhat  glaucous 
perennial,  less  than  1  ft.  tall,  with  many  spreading  sts.: 
Ivs.  narrow-linear,  entire,  or  2-toothed  near  the  base: 
petals  5  or  6,  the  upper  ones  3-lolted;  stamens  about  14. 
Pyrenees. — Recommended  for  dry  places,  as  a  border 
plant.  See  p.  1407. 

aa.  Lr*.  usually  prominently  lobed  or  pinnatifid. 

ilba,  Linn.  White  Upright  Mignonette.  Straight- 
growing  erect  glabrous  annual  or  biennial,  1-3  ft., 
weedy:  lvs.  numerous,  long-stalked,  deeply  and 
irregularly  pinnatifid,  the  segms.  usually  linear  and 
sometimes  toothed:  fls.  greenish  white,  in  a  very 
long  slender  spike;  stamens  about  a  dozen,  and  petals 
5-6.  S.  Eu.  G.C.  111.20:45.  G.W.  S,  p.  255.— A  com- 
mendable plant  for  growing  as  an  ornamental  subject 
in  the  fl.-border  with  other  plants.    It  bears  many 


spikes  on  tall  branches,  making  it  a 
plant"  treated  as  a  half-hardy  annual;  odor  not 
uig.  It  occurs  somewhat  in  this  country  as  an  adven- 
tivc  plant. 

crystallina,  Webb.  Glabrous,  sparingly  branched, 
somewhat  glaucous  annual:  lvs.  usually  3-partcd,  or 
the  lowest  ones  entire:  fls.  deep  yellow,  in  racemes. 
Canary  Isls. — Has  been  offered  as  a  garden  annual. 

L.  H.  B. 

RESTIO  (Lat  in,  rope,  alluding  to  the  use  made  of 
the  plants  in  S.  Afr.).  Rtstiaccsr.  Perennial  herbs  with 
a  tufted  or  creeping  rootstock,  of  little  horticultural 
significance:  sts.  terete,  compressed  or  4-sided,  with 
remote  sheathing  lf.-shcaths,  usually  more  or  less 
mucronatc,  sometimes  prolonged  into  a  linear  blunt 
If.:  male  and  female  infl.  similar  or  dissimilar,  spicate, 
spikes  solitary  or  spikelets  numerous  in  spicate  or 
panicled  cymes;  fls.  dioecious,  1-bracteate;  perianth 
usually  of  6,  sometimes  4  segms.  in  2  rows,  rarely  none; 
ovary  2-  or  3-eelled:  caps.  2-  or  3-eelled,  or  by  abortion 
1-celled,  1  seed  in  each  cell.  Altout  170  species,  half  of 
them  from  S.  W.  Afr.  the  remainder  from  S.  W.  Austral. 
R.  movrrUcUlAlus,  Mast.  Sts.  erect,  3—1  ft.  high,  with 
verticillate  branches:  sheaths  about  1  in.  long,  coria- 
ceous, striate  altovc,  membranous,  spreading,  acumi- 
nate, smaller  sheaths  foliaeeous  from  beneath  a  2-lobcd 
hyaline  apex:  perianth-segms.,  male,  broadly  oblong, 
the  lateral  villous-keeled,  female  broader:  caps, 
obliquely  ovate,  1-cclled,  1 -seeded.  S.  Afr.  G.M. 
43:76. 

REST-PERIOD  IN  PLANTS.  The  rest-period  of 
plants  is  that  period  or  stage  when  the  part  or  parts  at 
inaction  arc  incapable  of  responding  to  favorable  grow- 
ing conditions.  A  rest-period  of  some  length,  either 
short  or  long,  appears  to  In-  universal  with  all  perennial 
plant  forms.  So  far  as  known,  none  has  a  continuous 
growth.  Trees  and  shrubs  growing  in  the  open,  both  in 
cold  and  warm  climates  of  the  tem- 
perate tone,  may  l>egin  to  enter  the 
rest-period  in  some  of  their  branches 
as  earlv  as  midsummer.  This  is  indi- 
cated by  cessation  of  length  growth 
and  formation  of  terminal  buds. 
Some  may  tie  ready  to  grow  again  in  a 
few  weeks,  while  others  an-  unable  to 
grow  for  live  or  six  months.  Herbace- 
ous perennials  U-gin  their  rest  after 
dving  down  in  summer  or  fall.  The 
death  of  the  aerial  parts  is  accom- 
panied by  the  formation  of  strong 
crown-buds.  They  are  usually  ready- 
to  resume  growth  within  a  few  days 
( x2)      or  weeks,  although  there  are  notable 
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exceptions.  Bulbs  begin  their  rest  when  the  tops  die 
down  after  flowering.  Many  will  not  grow  again  for 
several  months.  Many  seeoSi  germinate  poorly,  or  not 
at  all,  if  planted  immediately  or  shortly  after  ripening. 
Failure  to  grow  is  usually  due  to  the  influence  of  a  rest- 
period.  However,  aside  from  the  effect*  of  a  rest-period, 
seeds  may  fail  to  germinate  promptly  or  at  all  on 
account  of  a  hard  or  tough  seed-coat  which  is  more  or 
less  impervious  to  water.  In  garden  practice,  seeds  are 
stored  for  a  few  weeks  or  months  lief  ore  planting  in 
order  that  they  may  pass  through  a  period  of  "after- 
ripening."  Those  with  hard  or  tough  seed-coats  are 
stored  by  stratifying  in  moist  sand. 

Investigation  has  shown  that  practically  all  woody 
plants  native  to  (he  temperate  zone  have  a  rest-jieriod. 
Many  of  these  are  unable  to  grow  in  late  fall  or  early 
winter,  even  when  transferred  to  a  warm  moist  green- 
house. In  trees  and  shrubs  the  rest-period  begins  to 
set  in  as  early  as  midsummer.  The  length  of  trie  rest 
varies  greatly.  In  some  cases  it  may  last  only  a  few 
days  or  weeks,  while  in  others  it  may  persist  from  three 
to  six  months.  Ked  raspberries,  mountain-oah,  and 
spirt-as  are  almost  free  from  a  rest-period,  while  white 
oak,  tulip  tree,  and  American  beech  commonly  rest  for 
six  or  seven  months.  Among  herbaceous  perennials, 
the  lily-of-the-vallcy  is  conspicuous  for  its  rather  long 
rest-period  which  usually  lasts  for  two  or  three  months. 
Asparagus,  rhubarb,  hardy  chrysanthemum,  golden 
marguerite,  calliopsis.  and  a  host  of  others  are  ready  to 
grow  again  in  a  week  or  two  after  the  old  plants  die 
down.  All  spring-flowering  bulbs  appear  to  have  a  dis- 
tinct rest-period  lasting  from  three  to  five  months. 
From  50  to  75  per  cent  of  the  seeds  of  herbaceous 
plants,  annual  and  perennial,  have  a  rest-period,  while 
the  resting  phase  is  noticeable  and  generally  very  dis- 
tinct in  fully  90  per  cent  of  the  seeds  of  trees  and 
shrubs. 

The  rest-period  is  commonly  looked  upon  as  the 
period  of  dormancy  in  plants  and  seeds,  but  t  his  view  is 
incorrect.  The  rest-period  of  trees,  for  example,  begins 
and  ends  entirely  independent  of  the  winter  season. 
While  cold  weather  may  prevent  growth  from  taking 
place,  it  does  not  necessarily  prevent  the  rest-period 
from  coming  to  an  end  and  thus  leaving  the  trees  ready 
to  grow  as  soon  as  surrounding  conditions  are  favora- 
ble. In  mild  climates  the  rest  begins  and  ends  with 
great  regularity.  The  same  is  true  in  cold  climates,  but 
in  the  case  of  trees,  at  least,  the  true  condition  of 
affairs  is  not  apparent  on  account  of  the  interference 
of  the  cold  which  prevents  growth.  In  trees  the  rest 
sets  in  gradually  twig  by  twig  and  is  not  complete 
until  all  the  growing  points  have  ceased  elongating 
and  formed  terminal  buds.  In  like  manner  the  trees 
pass  out  of  their  resting  state  gradually,  some  twigs 
often  being  ready  to  grow  much  earlier  than  others. 
These  phenomena  are  very  noticeable  when  trees  arc 
grown  under  glass. 

'l  li'  rest-period  of  many  trees  and  shrubs  may  be 
broken  or  greatly  shortened  by  special  treatments. 
Those  with  a  long  rest-period  are  very  difficult  to  arouse 
during  the  early  stage*  of  their  rest.  The  greater  part 
can  lie  forced  with  comparative  ease  during  the  middle 
period  of  their  rest  and  to  some  extent  during  the  latter 
phases,  although  at  this  time  the  treatments  must  be 
less  severe  or  the  plants  may  be  killed.  The  agents  most 
generally  used  for  forcing  growth  are  ether,  drying,  and 
freezing.  Submerging  in  warm  water  will  sometimes 
start  growth,  particularly  in  dormant  twigs.  Twigs  of 
flowering  shrubs,  such  as  lilac,  deutzia,  spirea,  and 
golden-bell,  may  be  caused  to  burst  into  bloom  in  curly 
or  midwinter  by  placing  them  in  a  tight  vessel  and 
pouring  in  ether  at  the  rate  of  one  teas|>oonful  to  each 
two  gallons  of  space.  Allow  the  plants  to  remain  in 
the  ether  vapor  for  twenty-four  hours,  when  they 
should  be  taken  out  and  stood  in  vessels  of  water  in  a 
warm  moist  room.   It  is  very  necessary  to  have  the  air 
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moist  to  keep  the  buds  from  drying  out  before  they 
begin  to  grow.  Potted  plants  of  all  kinds,  ls>th  woody 
and  herbaceous,  may  l>e  similarlv  treated,  provided  the 
surface  of  the  soil  in  the  pots  is  dry,  as  moist  or  wet  soil 
will  absorb  too  much  01  the  ether.  Many  herbaceous 
plants  do  not  respond  to  the  ether  treatment  and  some 
are  killed.  The  l>est  treatment  for  forcing  hardy  herba- 
ceous perennials  is  to  lift  them  in  the  fall,  subject  them 
to  a  temperature  a  few  degrees  below  freezing  for 
twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  place  them  in  a 
mild  hott>ed.  By  mid-  or  late  winter  most  plants  may 
be  forced  with  heat  alone.  There  are  perhaps  thirty  or 
forty  different  agents  that  have  been  successfully  used 
for  forcing  plants. 

Of  just  what  value  the  rest-period  is  to  the  different 
plants  and  plant  parts  is  not  known.  It  is  highly 
probable,  however,  that  the  period  of  inactivity  is 
utilized  for  the  conservation  of  energy  through  the 
special  work  the  enzymes  are  able  to  perform  while  the 
growing  parts  are  dormant,  that  they  could  not  do  in 
theprusence  of  active  growth. 

The  cause  of  the  rest-period  and  the  specific  effects 
of  the  rest-period-breaking  agents  on  the  plant  organ- 
ism have  been  carefully  studied  only  in  connection  with 
woody  plants.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  rest-period 
in  trees  seta  in  on  account  of  the  inhibition  of  enzyme 
activity  due  to  an  over-accumulation  of  the  products 
of  their  work.  The  early  phases  of  the  rest-period  occur 
and  are  passed  through  while  the  plants  are  in  full  leaf 
and  often  while  some  of  the  parts  are  still  making  active 
growth.  The  parts  to  enter  the  resting  state  first,  in 
fruit-trees  particularly,  are  the  so-called  spurs  which  arc 
short  lateral  outgrowtlis  usually  arising  from  wood  that 
grew  the  previous  year.  These  cease  growing  early  in 
the  season,  probably  because  of  im|>erfcct  sap  circu- 
lation. The  crude  sap  from  the  roots  rises  most  rapidly 
in  those  branches  and  twigs  that  are  nearest  in  a  straight 
line  upward  from  the  ground.  It  would  appear  then 
that  the  spurs,  on  account  of  their  inwition,  are  deprived 
of  water  very  early  in  t  he  growing  season.  Assimilation 
goes  forward  rapidly  in  those  parts  that  first  approach 
a  state  of  maturity.  With  a  decreased  water-supply 
and  a  greatly  increased  deposition  or  accumulation  of 
carbohydrates,  enzyme  activity  is  soon  checked  if  not 
entirely  inhibited.  As  the  season  advances,  the  approach 
of  cool  weather  may  hasten  the  period  of  dormancy,  but 
the  trees  would  go  dormant  just  the  same,  although 
later,  in  a  mild  climate  or  under  glass.  It  is  thus  Been 
that  the  rest-period  of  trees  is  gradual,  beginning  in  the 
spurs  and  gradually  involving  idl  of  the  branches. 

Briefly,  the  rest-period  perhaps  liegins  to  set  in  on 
account  of  the  inhibition  of  the  enzymes  by  the  over- 
accumulation  of  the  products  of  their  work.  This  is 
the  early  rest  of  mid-  or  late  summer.  In  the  fall, 
excess  supplies  of  carbohydrates  continue  to  be  accumu- 
lated ana,  with  trees  growing  in  the  open,  the  further 
inhibition  of  the  enzymes  is  actively  aided  by  the 
approach  of  cool  weather.  These  factors  acting 
together  bring  alx>ut  the  main  or  middle  state  of  rest. 
However,  since  dormant  trees  are  never  completely  at 
rest,  respiration  continuing  all  the  time,  and  doubtless 
enzyme  activity  too,  the  over-accumulation  of  car- 
bohydrates is  gradually  reduced.  Toward  the  last  of 
this  period  occurs  the  after-rest,  which,  as  the  enzymes 
become  more  and  more  active,  gives  place  to  the  begin- 
ning of  growth. 

K( -search  has  shown  that  diastatic,  proteolytic,  fat- 
splitting,  and  oxidizing  enzymes  all  play  a  prominent 
part  in  bringing  about,  as  well  as  ending,  the  rest- 
period  in  woody  plants.  Anv  forces  or  agents  that  will 
reduce  the  activity  of  these  ferments  will  be  the  means 
of  causing  the  rest-period  to  set  in  and,  similarly,  any 
agent  that  will  stimulate  the  enzymes  into  activity  will 
be  the  means  of  bringing  the  rest-period  to  an  end.  (See 
Research  Bulletins  Nos.  1,  15,  1(5,  17,  21,  Missouri 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.)     w.  L.  Howard. 
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RESURRECTION  PLANTS 


RESTRBPIA  (Joseph  Emanuel  Restrep,  a  student  of 
natural  history  in  the  tropics).  Orchiditetx .  Very 
interesting  little  plants,  allied  to  Masdevallia  and  not 
unlike  that  genus  in  habit  and  appearance. 

Stems  tufted  on  creeping  rhizomes,  each  hearing  a 
single  If.  and  clothed  l>elow  with  scales;  fl.-sts.  appear 
from  the  axil  of  the  lvs.:  perennial,  producing  As.  for 
several  years  in  succession:  dorsal  sci>al  free,  ending  in 
a  filiform,  clavate  tail;  lateral  sepals  united  into  a 
broad  blade,  bifid  onlv  at  the  apex;  petals  like  the 
dorsal  sepal,  but  smaller;  labellum  oblong  or  ovate, 
often  with  2  small  teeth  near  the  base. — About  40 
species,  from  Brazil  to  Mcx.,  few  of  which  are  cult,  for 
their  curious  fls.  They  are  easily  grown  at  a  temperature 
suited  for  cool  odontoglossums  (40-55°).  They  thrive 
well  planted  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  sphagnum  in 
baskets,  which  are  usually  suspended  near  the  glass. 
They  have  no  definite  resting  period,  but  do  not  require 
so  large  a  quantity  of  water  in  winter  as  during  their 
most  active  growth.  Pot  moderately  firm,  and  rest  in  a 
coolhouse. 

antennlfera,  HBK.  Sts.  slender,  clustered,  4-6  in. 
high,  clothed  with  imbricated  scales,  and  bearing  one 
(rarely  more)  ovate-cordate  petioled  If.;  peduncle  from 
the  axil  of  the  If.,  slender,  1-fld.:  dorsal  sepal  l.'j  in. 
long,  lanceolate,  tapering  into  a  slender  clavate  tail, 
yellow,  with  purple  lines  and  a  purple  tip;  lateral  sepals 
united  into  an  oblong  blade  2-fobed  at  the  tip,  yellow, 
marked  with  red-purple  dots;  petals  small,  antenna- 
like, purple  at  the  tip.  Nov.- Feb.  Colombia,  Vene- 
zuela. B.M.  6288;  7930.  I. H.  16:001.  A.F.  6:631. 

Dayana,  Rcichb.  f.  A  small  plant  growing  in  dense 
tufts:  lvs.  roundish,  acute,  cordate:  dorsal  sepal  and 
petals  filiform,  clavate,  shining,  violet-brown;  lower 
sepals  united  into  a  broad,  bifid  blade,  yellow  and 
brown.  Costa  Rica. 

elegans,  Karst.  Tufted,  epiphytic,  2-3  in.  high:  lvs. 
1-1/2  in.  long,  elliptic:  peduncles  usually  in  pairs:  fls. 
l'j-2  in.  long;  dorsal  sepal  erect,  lanceolate,  white, 
streaked  purple,  with  a  tail  as  long  as  itself,  which  is 
clubbed  at  the  tip  and  yellow;  lateral  sepals  connate 
into  an  oblong,  emarginate,  concave  blade,  yellow, 
spotted  purple;  petals  like  the  dorsal  sepal,  but  spread- 
ing and  only  half  the  size;  lip  half  the  size  of  the  connate 
lateral  sepals  and  of  the  same  color  but  edged  with  red. 
Venezuela.  B.M.  5966.  F.S.  7:743. 

R.  atjxuirfnnum,  Keirhb.  f.  Only  2-3  in.  Wh:  fU.  small,  dwp 
yellow,  densely  spotted  with  crimson  or  chocolate-brown.   \  cue— 

Heinrich  H  a  -- -  i  :  i . i  i  hi ng. 

RESURRECTION  PLANTS  are  such  plants  as  "come 
to  life"  after  being  apparently  dead.  They  are  kept  in  a 
dried  state  as  curiosities,  to  be  "resurrected"  on  occa- 
sion, and  sometimes  they  are  grown  for  a  similar  purpose 
but  they  an-  scarcely  horticultural 
subjects. 

The  commonest  resurrection 
plants  are  members  of  the  mustard 
family  and  the  club  moss  family. 
Others  are  Asteriseus,  a  composite, 
and  Moscmhryanthemum,  of  the 
fig-marigold  family.  Many  plants 
can  be  similarly  revived  from  the 
dried  state,  particularly  those  of 
desert  regions. 

1 .  The  rose  of  Jericho  is  properly 
Anastatica  huTochuntira,  Linn., 
which  name  means  "resurrection 
plant  from  Jericho."  The  plant  is 
sandy  deserts  from  Arabia  and  Syria 
an  annual  and  grows  atxiut  6  inches 
high.  Soon  after  flowering  the  leaves  fall  and  the 
branches  liecome  woody  and  roll  up  into  a  ball,  remind- 
ing one  of  wickerwork  or  lattice.  (Fig.  3364.)  Inside 
the  tin II  are  the  seeds,  or,  in  botanical  language,  the 
fruits,  which  are  lx>rnc  in  a  protected  position  near 


in  the  dry  state. 


a  native  of  the 
to  Algeria.  It  is 
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Role  of  Jericho  at  it  opem  after 
heine  moistened 


the  tips  or  on  the  sides  of  the  inrolled  branches  (Fig. 
3365.)  The  plants  are  up-rooted  by  the  winds  and 
are  blown  alxiut  on  the  deserts.  These  Imlls  were 
thought  by  many  to  lie  "the  rolling  thing  before  the 
whirlwind  '  mentioned  in  Isaiah,  and  were  brought  to 
Europe  by  the  crusaders.   The  shape  of  these  balls 

might  be  fanci- 
fully compared 
to  that  of  an 
unopened  rose. 
When  the  win- 
ter rains  descend 
or  when  the  balls 
are  blown  into 
the  Mediterran- 
ean the  branches 
at  once  open 
back  and  stretch 
out  straight,  the 
fruits  open,  and 
the  seeds  germinate  very  quickly,  "often  in  the  fruit," 
according  to  Warming.  The  dead  plants  do  not,  of 
course,  "come  to  life,  '  but  they  retain  their  hygro- 
scopic properties  for  many  vears. 

Botanically,  Anastatica  is  distinct  by  reason  of  its 
short  and  broad  fruit  or  silicle,  which  has  two  ear-like 
appendages  at  the  top.  The  silicle  is  divided  by  a 
transverse  partition  into  two  cells,  each  of  which  con- 
tains a  seed.  There  is  only  one  species.  The  genus 
belongs  to  the  Arabis  tribe  of  the  Crucifera?,  but  is 
exceptional  in  not  having  a  long  slender  silicle.  The 
growing  plant  has  obovate  leaves,  the  lower  ones 
entire,  upper  ones  toothed,  and  the  flowers  are  small, 
white,  and  borne  in  spikes  in  midsummer.  Excellent 
pictures  of  resurrection  plants  mav  be  found  in  Kerner 
&  Oliver's  "Natural  History  of  Plants,"  together  with 
accounts  of  the  behavior  of  the  various  Kinds.  See 
also  B.M.  4400,  G.C.  1872:1068,  Gn.  4,  p.  111.  These 
plants  have  much  folk-lore. 

2.  The  bircTs-nest  moss,  SrlaffimUa  lepidophyUa,  is 

Many  selaginellas  curl  up  if  allowed  to  dry,  and  several 
of  the  Mexican  species  do  so  in  their  native  places  in 


the  dry  season,  but  thus  species  is  said  to  make  a  tighter 
mass  than  any  other.  When  placed  in  lukewarm  water 


the  fmnds  loosen  and  roll  back  into  a  flat  or 
like  position.  The  plant  may  Ixcome  green  and  grow, 
and  it  is  also  said  that  it  may  l>c  dried  and  revived  an 
indefinite  number  of  times.  The  specimen  shown  in 
Figs.  3366,  3367  was  "resurrected"  four  times  after  it 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  Editor,  and  showed  no  indi- 
cations of  a  limit  to  its  reviving  possibilities.  Selagi- 


nellas are  beautiful 
to  be  the  leaves  are 
really  the  branches, 
and  the  true  leaves  are 
scale-like.  Sec  On.  17, 
p.  400;  F.  1871,  p.  144; 
also  Silaginella. 

3.  A  member  of  the 
composite  family 
(Odonlospermum  pyg- 
nur-um,  or  .4  *  t  r  r  i  s  c  u  * 
pygnwux)  is  also  called 
rose  of  Jericho,  has  the 
same  range  as  No.  1, 
and  was  also  brought 
to  Europe  by  the  crusa- 
ders. (Fig.  3368.)  The 
branches  do  not  roll 
up,  but  the  involucre 
clows  over  the  head  of 
fruit  in  the  dry  season, 
and  is  loosened  by 
moisture  when  the 
seeds  esca|x\ 


plants.    What  nppear 


3366.  SeLaxioella  lepidophylla.  ooe 
of  the  resurrection  plants.  <  x  H> 
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4.  Several  species  of  Mesembryanthemum  are  known 
to  be  hydroscopic.  According  to  Kerner  &  Oliver, 
"the  capsular  fruits  of  these  plants  remain  closed  in 
dry  weather;  but  the  moment  they  are  moistened  the 
valves  covering  the  ventral  sutures  of  the  fruit-loculi 
takes  place  along  the  ventral 


3367.  The  plant  vhown  in  Fig.  3366  whrn  "refcurfected." 


sutures,  and  the  seeds,  hitherto  retained  in  a  double 
shroud,  are  washed  out  of  the  loculi  by  the  rain."  It  is 
doubtful  whether  these  capsules  are  offered  in  the  trade. 

Wiuielm  Miller. 


,  like  the 
in 


The  cultivation  of 

Anastatica  is  sometimes  grown  for  curiosity  or  for 
botanical  purposes,  but  the  plant  is  anything  but  orna- 
mental. It  has  often  l)een  grown  for  classes  in  botany, 
sowing  the  seed  in  February  in  jwts  and  keeping  the 
plants  in  pots  all  summer.  Bottom  heat  is  not  neces- 
sary at  any  stage,  at  least  in  America.  The  plant  could 
be  grown  in  a  window-garden.  The  seeds  may  be  sown 
in  February  in  4-inch  pots,  using  a  light,  sandy  soil,  in 
a  house  with  a  tem|>eraturc  of  60°  I1.  Ah  soon  as  the 
seedlings  are  large  enough  they  are  transplanted  into 
other  4-inch  pots,  three  plants  to  a  pot. 

The  Silaginella  kjndophylla  is  perennial.  It  is  rarclv 
cultivate*!  in  greenhouses  for  i  ~ 
evergreen  kinds  of  selapnella.  It 
botanic  gardens  or  by  fanciers  of  ferns  and 
nellas.  as  it  is  by  no  means  the  most  lieautiful 
tier  of  the  genus.  The  writer  grew  a  plant  of  it  for 
four  years,  and  once  saw  at  one  of  the  botanical 
gardens  a  plant  which  through  long  cultivation  had 
developed  a  stem  almost  a  foot 
high.  It  looked  like  a  miniature 
tree-fern,  except  of  course  that 
the  fronds  were  arranged  in  a 
dense  rosette,  which  gave  the 
fronds  a  flat  rather  than  a  pen- 
dulous appearance.  Whether  the 
plants  received  directly  from 
Texas  have  a  crop  of  spores  on 
them  is  a  question.  The  spores 
do  not  discharge  when  the  plants 
are  wetted.  Many  extravagant 
statements  are  made  about  the 
bird's -nest  moss.  The  dried 
plants  offered  by  the  trade  will 
t  urn  green  and  grow  unless  they 
are  tix>  old  or  have  been  kent 
drv  too  long.  They  would  prol>- 
ably  not  grow  if  kept  over  more  j£*gWjj£ 
than  one  season.  They  cannot  mum.or AsteriKui.  The 
l>e  dried  again  and  again  indefi-  bricts  roll  out  and  make 
nitely  and   still    remain  alive,     a  flat  atar-ihaped  1 


If  a  plant  has  been  grown  in  a  pot  three  or  four  years 
and  is  then  dried  off  it  will  die.  Most  persons  who  grow 
these  plants  as  curiosities  place  them  in  a  bowl  of  water 
with  perhaps  a  little  sand  and  a  few  pebbles.  The 
water  causes  them  to  turn  green  and  they  will  grow  for 
a  time.  Then  if  taken  out  of  the  water  they  may  be 
kept  dry  for  a  time  and  the  process  repeated,  but  each 
time  the  plant  loses  its  lower  or  outer  circles  of  fronds 
much  faster  than  new  ones  are  made  and  at  about  the 
third  time  the  plant  is  commonly  used  up. 

There  is  a  fern  (Polypodium  yolyvadiouit >*,  page 
2744)  which  could  just  as  truly  be  called  a  resurrec- 
tion plant.  It  is  a  native  of  the  southern  states,  where 
it  grows  up  the  trunks  of  trees  and  over  rocks  and 
stones.  At  certain  times  it  is  dried  up  and  parched,  but 
as  soon  as  moisture  conditions  are  restored  it  looks  as 
fresh  as  ever.  In  warm  dry  countries  there  are  ferns 
of  various  genera  that  dry  up  and  then  are  resurrected 
quickly  when  wet  weather  comes;  some  of  these  are 
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RETARDING  is  the  opposite  of  forcing,  and  con- 
sists in  keeping  plants  in  cold  storage,  thereby  prevent- 
ing them  from  growing  during  their  natural  season.  Its 
object  is  to  supplement  natural  methods  and  forcing 
in  order  to  product1  the  same  thing  the  year  round. 
The  lily-of-t he- valley  is  one  of  the  plants  of  the  first 
importance  which  may  be  retarded  in  commercial  estal>- 
lishment*.  There  is  sufficient  demand  for  these  flowers 
all  the  year  round  to  justify  the  expense  of  cold  storage. 
Lily-of-the-valley  "pips"  may  Ik;  taken  from  cold  stor- 
age and  forced  into  bloom  in  three  weeks.  Plants  that 
have  been  retarded  need  very  little  heat  when  they  are 
allowed  to  grow;  they  are  eager  to  start,  ami  a  tempera- 
ture of  45°  to  50°  is  sufficient.  Lilium  xptciotum,  L. 
lonyi/torum,  and  L.  auratum  will  bloom  in  ten  to  twelve 
weeks  from  cold  storage;  Azalta  mollis  in  three  to  four 
weeks;  spire  as  in  about  five  weeks.  Sea-kale  and  lilacs 
have  also  been  retarded  with  profit.  Goldenrod  has  ljeen 
kept  in  an  icehouse  all  summer  and  flowered  for  Christ- 
mas with  good  results.  The  art  of  retarding  plants 
is  making  progress  at  present,  and  with  the  growth 
of  popular  taste  for  flowers  the  list  of  retarded  plants 
may  Ik-  greatly  extended  in  the  future.  See  A.  P. 
16MJ54,  655  (1900). 

RETINISPORA.  Often  but  not  originally  spelled 
Relinospora.  A  genus  of  conifers  founded  originallv  bv 
Siebold  and  Zuccarini  on  the  two  Jai»anese  species  of 
t'hama-cyparis,  ehiefly  distinguished  from  the  Ameri- 
can species  by  the  resinous  canals  of  the  seeds  (from 
Greek,  rdine,  resin,  and  xpora,  seed).  Afterward  the 
genus  was  united  with  Chamiecyparis,  but  in  horticul- 
tural nomenclature  the  name  is  applied  to  a  number  of 
juvenile  forms  of  Thuja  and  Chama  cyparis,  chiefly  those 
introduced  from  Japan.  As  these  juvenile  forms  all 
resemble  each  other  very  much,  indeed  much  more 
than  do  the  typical  forms  to  which  they  In-long,  it  is  not 
strange  that  they  should  have  been  considered  to  be  dis- 
tinct, species  anil  even  to  In-long  to  a  separate  g^enus. 
Kven  l>otanistx  failed  to  recognue  the  true  relation  of 
these  forms  and  went  so  far  as  U>  place  one  of  them  in 
the  genus  Junipems.  With  the  exception  of  Kelinixpora 
t-rieoides.  which  C.  Koch  recognized  as  the  juvenile 
form  of  Thuja  ocridtntalU,  the  origin  of  these  juvenile 
forms  remained  doubtful  until  L.  Beissner,  after  having 
carefully  studied  the  subject  for  vears,  disclosed  the 
relat  ionship  of  t  he  various  forms,  lie  showed  by  experi- 
ment that  it  is  |>ossible  to  raise  the  same  form  by  making 
cuttings  from  seedlings  which  have  still  retained  their 
primordial  foliage,  and  he  nlso  published  cases  in  which 
larger  plants  of  these  doubtful  forms  have  been  observed 
accidentally  to  develop  branches  with  the  foliage-  of  the 
tvpical  form.  Sec,  also,  lit.  1S79,  pp.  109  and  172;  1881, 
pp.  210  and  295),  and  1S82,  p.  152. 

There  arc  four  of  these  juvenile  forms  generally  in 
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cultivation,  each  of  them  with  nn  intermediate  form 
showing  either  a  kind  of  foliage  approaching  that  of  the 
type  or  two  different  kinds  of  foliage  on  the  same  plant. 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  all  these  forms  have 
been  secured  by  propagating  branches  of  young  seed- 
ling plants.  All  seedlings  of  Chatmecyparis,  Thuja,  and 
other  genera  of  the  Cupreasiiiete  produce  in  their 
juvenile  state  a  kind  of  primordial  foliage  very  different 
in  appearance  from  that  of  the  adult  plants.  The  first 
leaves  are  always  linear  and  spreading,  passing  grad- 
ually into  acicular  and  at  last  scale-like  leaves.  In  some 
plants,  especially  if  they  have  not  sufficient  nourish- 
ment, the  primordial  foliage  is  retained  longer  than 
usual  and  these  have  probably  been  selected  for  per- 
petuating the  juvenile  Btate,  by  means  of  cuttings.  By 
continuing  through  many  generations  the  propagation 
of  those  branches  which  show  the  juvenile  state  most 
distinctly,  these  forms  have  become  well-fixed  varieties 
and  even  sometimes  bear  seeds  without  changing  the 
foliage  on  the  fruiting  branches.  These  seeds,  however, 
produce  plants  of  the  typical  form  and  only  a  few  of 
them  retain  the  primordial  foliage  somewhat  longer 
than  usual. 

The  juvenile  forms  very  much  resemble  some  species 
of  Juniperus  in  habit  and  foliage.   They  bear  linear 
a  pairs,  changing  in  winter  to  a 


i  on  the  left  ii 
e,  C  hanuKfpe.ru 
coidea;  right,  C.  thyoidet  ear.  aodetyeneta.  (  XJ») 

brown,  reddish,  violet  or  steel  color,  and  do  not  show 
the  regular  frond-like  branching  of  the  typical  forms. 
The  leaves,  however,  are  much  softer  and  not  sharply 
and  acutely  pointed  as  in  Juniperus;  they  are  mostly 
marked  with  whitish  or  grayish  green  lines  beneath, 
which  is  never  the  case  in  Juniperus.  Only  Thuya 
orienialis  var.  decussala  and  some  intermediate  forms, 
with  acicular  suberect  leaves,  show  whitish  marks  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  leaves  like  Juniperus. 

Though  these  Kctinispora  forms  are  described  under 
the  genera  and  species  to  which  they  belong,  where  also 
references  to  illustrations  are  cited,  descriptions  are 
given  here  to  afford  a  closer  comparison  of  these  similar 
and  much  confounded  forms.  Tne  two  forms  of  foliage 
in  the  common  red  cedar  are  well  shown  in  Fig.  2025, 
Vol.  III.  For  other  pictures  of 
Chanurcyparis  and  Thuja. 

Chamecyparis  obtosa  var.  ericoides,  Bochmcr  (Reti- 
nlspora  Sdndrri,  Sander.  Juniperus  Sdndrri,  Hort.). 
Dense  round-headed  hush  with  upright  branches  and 
bluish  gray  foliage:  Ivs.  acicular,  decussate,  spreading, 
about  Vjm  long,  thickish,  concave  above  and  with  a 
green  line  in  the  middle,  the  lower  lvs.  often  acutish, 
the  upper  ones  obtuse. 

Chamaecyparis  pisffera  var.  squarrdsa,  Beissn.  A 
Hochst.  (Retinispora  squarrdsa,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.).  Fig. 
893.  A  dense,  pyramidal  or  round-headed  bush  or  some- 


times small  tree,  with  light  bluish  green  foliage  almost 
silvery  white  when  young,  usually  coloring  violet  in 
winter:  tips  of  branchlets  nodding:  Ivs.  crowded, 
spreading,  very  soft,  bluish  green  above,  silvery  white 
below.  The  most  ornamental  and  graceful  and  the  best 
known  of  these  juvenile  forms.  The  intermediate  form, 
var.  plumdsa,  Beissn.  &  Hochst.  (Retinispora  plumdsa), 
has  smaller,  subulate  and  suberect  lvs.,  ana  is  much 
planted,  especially  in  its  golden  variegated  form.  See 
Fig.  892,  Vol.  II. 

Chamascyparis  thyoldes  var.  ericoides,  Sudw. 
(/iefirrfspora  ericoides,  Zucc).  Fig.  3369.  Dense  shrub, 
of  stiff,  pyramidal  or  almost  columnar  habit,  with 
upright  branches  and  bright  green  foliage,  changing  to 
violet-red  or  brownish  red  in  winter:  lvs.  bright  green 
aliovc,  with  2  bluish  lines  below.  This  form  is  very  dis- 
tinct with  its  stiff,  columnar  habit,  but  is  less  common 
in  cult.  The  intermediate  form,  var.  andelyfnsis, 
Schneid.  (Retinispora  IcvtAclada,  Hort.),  shows  also  a 
stiff,  pyramidal  habit  and  bears  chiefly  small,  suberect  or 
almost  scale-like  lvs.,  and  occasionally  branchlets  with 
spreading  linear  lvs.  Fig.  3369. 

Thuja  occiden talis  var.  ericoides,  Beissn.  k  Hochst. 
(Retinispora  ericoides,  Hort.  R.  dubia,  Carr.).  Dense 
broadly  pyramidal  or  round-headed  bush,  with  upright 
branches  and  dull  green  foliage,  changing  to  brownish 
green  in  winter:  lvs.  linear,  soft  grayish  green  beneath. 
The  intermediate  form,  var.  EUwangeriana,  Beissn. 
(Relinittjmra  EUwangeriana,  Hort.),  has  usually  two 
kinds  ot  lvs.,  but  the  linear  lvs.  are  smaller  than  those 
of  the  preceding  form. 

Thuja  orien  talis  var.  decussate,  Beissn.  &  Hochst. 
(Retinispora  junipcroides,  Carr.  R.  decusaata,  Hort. 
R.  squarrdsa,  Hort.).  Fig.  3369.  Dense,  round-headed 
bush,  with  bluish  green  foliage  changing  to  violet 
or  steel-color  in  winter:  lvs.  rather  rigid,  bluish  green, 
spreading,  concave  and  with  a  whitish  line  above.  But 
rarely  cult,  and  not  quite  hardy  N.  The  intermediate 
form,  var.  meldcnsis,  Laws.  {Retinispora  meldinsis, 
Hort.),  has  mostly  acicular  sulierect  lvs.  of  the  same 
color  as  in  the  preceding  var.  andelyensis. 

These  juvenile  forms  are  valuable  for  formal  garden- 
ing, for  rockeries,  small  gardens  and  wherever  alow- 
growing  and  dwarf  conifers  are  desired.  They  are 
short-lived  and  usually  becomes  unsightly  when  older. 
They  are  all  readily  prop,  by  cuttings.  See  also  Cham- 
ttcyparis  and  Thuya. 

H.  HtruMtAta.  Hort.— Thuja  orient  alia  var.  decuaaata. — R. 
ituhia ,  Carr.— Thuia  occidmtalia  var.  ericoidra. — R.  Kllu\i  n- 
prndnd.  Hurt.— Thuja  occidentali*  var.  }Ztlwanjtr*riarva. —  f{, 
er\rw*U$,  Zucc.— Cbeniwryparia  thyoidce  var.  cricoide*. — R. 
rrictkdt*.  Hort.— Thuja  orcidcntalis  var.  cricoidra. — R.  jMicuidra, 
Hort-— Chanurcyparia  obtumt  var.  riliroidrs. — R.  fili/rm.  Stand.™ 
Charrueryparia  piaifrra  var  filifcra. — R.  juniprraidet,  Carr.— 
Thuja  uricntalui  var.  drnuMla. — R.  IrptdAada,  Zucc.  — Chamsc- 
cyparis  piaifera  var.  aquarroaa. — R.  UptdclaHa,  Hart.— Chamae- 
cyparis thy  oidra  var.  amiclyenai*. — R.  lycopudioides,  Oord.=Cbam- 
ttryparia  obtuaa  var.  lycopodioidea. — R.  mtOitntti,  Hort.— Thuja 
orirntalu  var.  mrldrnsia- — -R.  o^um,  Hirb.  &  Zue*\— Chania*- 
ryparia  obtuaa. — R.  malfera.  Hirb.  &  Zucc.— Chanurcyparia  piaifera. 
— R.  rltru&t.  Carr.— Thuja  orientals  var.  decuaaata. — R.  Sxiboldii, 
HorL— Thuja  oriental!*  var.  decuaaata. — R.  tquarriaa,  Sieb.  * 
Zucc—  rhamv-ryparis  piaifera 
Hort.— Thuja  orientate  < 
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Alvaro  Reynoso,  1830- 
chemist).  Rhamnacer. 


REYNdSIA  (named  for  Dr 
1888,  a  Cuban  agricultural 
Unarmed  evergreen  shrubs  or  trees,  with  rigid  bran 
sparingly  cultivated,  possibly  for  its  edible  fruit. 

Iveaves  opixittitc,  leathery,  entire  and  emarginate; 
stipules  small  and  caducous:  fls.  small,  perfect,  yellow- 
ish green,  in  sessile,  axillary,  umbel-like  clusters;  sepals 
5,  valvate  spreading;  petals  wanting;  stamens  5, 
inserted  on  the  margin  of  the  fleshy  disk;  ovary  almost 
superior,  2-3-oelled:  drupe  with  a  thin  fleshy  pulp  and 
a  crustaceous  stone. — About  10  species,  1  in  S.  Fla. 

latifdlia,  Griseb.  Red  Ikonwoud.  Darling  Plum. 
Slender  tree,  20-25  ft .  high :  lvs.  oval,  oblong,  or  subro- 
tund,  usually  emarginate.  1-1 1  j  in.  long,  leathery;  mar- 
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gins  revolute:  fls.  in  axillary  umbels,  borne  in  May:  fr. 
ripens  in  Nov.  or  the  following  spring.  S.S.  2:56. 

F.  TKACY  Ht'BH  AKIJ.f 

RHABDOTHAMNTJS  (Greek,  rod  and  bush,  a 
shrub  with  many  rod-like  branches).  '  •■sneriaerx. 
Divaricately  branched  shrub,  with  slender  branches: 
lvs.  small,  opposite,  petioled,  rotundate,  coarsely  den- 
tate, often  dissimilar:  pedicels  solitary  in  the  axils, 
filiform  and  without  bracts:  fls.  red-«tnped;  calyx  free, 
deeply  5-cIeft,  the  lobes  membranaceous,  acuminate; 
corolla  tubular-campanulate;  the  limb  slightly  oblique, 
somewhat  2-lipped,  the  lobes  5,  rotundate,  spreading 
and  subequal;  stamens  4,  perfect:  caps,  ovate,  acumi- 
nate, coriaceous,  finally  4-valved.- — One  species,  New 
Zeal.  R.  Soldndri,  A.  Cunn.  A  much-branched,  hispid 
shrub  1-3  ft.  high:  branches  very  slender,  spreading  at 
right  angles:  lvs.  opposite,  often  in  unequal  pairs,  oval 
or  orbicular,  coarsely  toothed:  fls.  axillary,  solitary, 
about  1  in.  long;  calyx  hispidv^-lobed,  lobes  lanceolate, 
acute;  corolla  glabrous,  orange,  striped  red,  limb 
2-lippe<i,  upper  lip  smaller,  lower  hp  deeply  3-lobed,  the 
lobes  rounded:  caps,  ovoid  acute.  New  Zeal.  B.M. 
8019.  G.C.  111.37:146. 

RHAMNF:  !  A  (referring  to  its  close  affinity  to 
Rhamnus).  Rlutmnace*.  AI>out  6  species  in  E.  Asia. 
Deciduous  shrubs  or  small  trees:  lvs.  alternate,  stipu- 
late, serrulate:  fls.  small,  green,  in  axillary  clusters; 
sepals,  petals,  and  stamens  5;  ovary  incompletely 
2-celled:  fr.  a  black  drupe  with  a  1 -seeded  stone.  In 
habit  resembling  Hhamnus,  but  in  fls.  and  frs.  more 
like  Berchemia.  Only  the  following  species  is  in  cult.; 
it  seems  somewhat  tender  and  has  no  particular  orna- 
mental qualities;  cult,  and  prop,  like  rhamnus.  R. 
franguloidcs,  Weberbauer  {R.  jau6nica,  Miq.  Miero- 
rhnmnu*  frangulmdcs,  Maxim.).  Suial.  tree,  to  30  ft.: 
lvs.  ovate-oblong,  acuminate,  finely  serrulate,  with  5-10 
pairs  of  veins,  glabrous  except  on  the  veins  beneath, 
2-5  in.  long:  fls.  in  5-15-fld.  clusters:  fr.  eylindric- 
oblong,  black,  J^in.  long.  Japan,  Korea,  E.  China. 
S.I.F.  2:48.  Alfred 


RHAMNUS  (its  ancient  Greek  name).  Including 
Frdnffula.  Rhamndcesr.  Buckthorn.  Ornamental 
woody  plants  grown  chiefly  for  their  handsome  foliage 
and  some  also  for  their  attractive  fruit. 

Deciduous  or  evergreen  shrubs  or  small  trees,  some- 
times spiny:  lvs.  alternate  or  opposite,  short -petioled, 
with  small  deciduous  stipules,  penninerved,  serrulate 
or  entire:  fls.  small,  in  axillary  clusters,  utnlicls  or 
racemes,  perfeet,  polygamous  or  dioecious;  sepals,  pet- 
als and  stamens  4-5,  petals  sometimes  wanting;  style 
usually  undivided;  ovary  2-4-locuIed:  fr.  a  globular  or 
oblong  2—4-secded  drupe;  nutlets  with  a  leathery 
usually  dehiscent  wall. — Alxnit  100  species  native 
chiefly  to  the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. A  few  species  are  found  in  the  tropics  and  as 
far  south  as  Brazil  and  S.  Afr.  Several  species  yield 
yellow  or  green  dyes  and  the  frs.  and  bark  of  some  are 
used  medicinally.  The  wood  of  R .  Frangula  is  made  into 
charcoal  valued  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder. 

The  buckthorns  are  handsome  shrubs  with  generally 
bright  green  often  rather  large  leaves  and  with  incon- 
spicuous greenish  flowers  usually  in  axillary  clusters 
followed  by  berry-like,  usually  black,  rarely  red,  fruits. 


Many  of  the  species  as  R.  cathartica,  R.  dahuriea,  R. 
faliax,  R.  Frangula,  and  R.  alnifolia  can  be  depended 
upon  as  hardy,  while  R.  Purshtana  and  R.  lanceolata 
are  hardy  at  least  as  for  north  as  Massachusetts.  R. 
imerttina  and  R.  caroliniana  are  somewhat  more  tender. 
The  handsomest  in  foliage  are  R.  faliax  and  R.  inn-re- 
tina and  the  evergreen  R.  ilicifolia  and  R.  crocea.  R. 
Purshiana,  R.  caroliniana,  R.  alnifolia,  R.  dahuriea, 
and  R.  Frangula  are  also  noteworthy  on  account  of 
pretty  foliage.  Of  the  evergreen  species  which  are  not 


■  North,  R.  crocea  and  R.  ilicifolia  arc  to  be  recom- 
for  their  ornamental  bright  red  fruits.  Buck- 
ire  useful  for  planting  in  shrubberies;  they  like  a 
rather  moist  soil,  especially  R.  lanceolata,  R.  alnifolia, 
R.  caroliniana,  and  R.  Frangula,  and  grow  well  in 
shaded  or  partly  shaded  situations,  but  R.  cathartica 
and  its  allies  prefer  dry  soil.  R.  cathartica  is  a  valuable 
hedge  plant,  though  it  is  now  not  used  so  extensively 
as  in  the  past.  The  species  are  propagated  by  seeds 
stratified  or  sown  in  fall,  and  by  layers.  Some,  as  R. 
lanceolata,  R.  faliax,  and  R.  alnifolia,  are  propagated  by 
cuttings;  R.  Purshiana,  lias  been  successfully  raised  in 
England  from  softwood  cuttings  put  in  mild  bottom 
heat  under  glass  about  the  middle  of  July.  The  ever- 
green species  are  propagated  by  cuttings  of  ripened 
wood  under  glass.  Rarer  kinds  are  sometimes  grafted, 
those  of  the  Frangula  group  usually  on  R.  Frangula 
and  the  true  buckthorns  on  R.  cathartica  or  allied 


Alaternua.  10.  erenata,  2.  14.  japonira.  3. 

alnifolia.  «.  triwa.  H,  9.  lanreolata.  7. 

alpina.  4,  5.  dahuriea,  2.  latlfoUa.  15  and  a 

aacwtiMia.  10.  15.     faliax,  4.  LbaruXxa,  6  and 

aj-plrniiMia.  15.  Franicula.  15.  auppl. 

califtirnirn,  II.  gnifuiifolia,  5.  nipponica,  2. 

caroliniana,  13.  hrtrrnphylla,  15.  otei/otin,  11. 

eatlanesr/olia.  3.  ilinfnlia.  9.  I'umhiana,  II,  12. 

ruthartua.  1.  2.  lm««*lna.  5.  toaiemdla,  11. 

eotehica,  5.  ajieofta,  11. 

KEY  TO  THE  SPECIES. 

A.  Winter  buds  scaly:  petals  usually  4, 
sometimes  6  or  icanting:  seeds  (not 
the  outer  coating  of  the  nutlet)  sul- 
fate or  concurs  on  the  hack,  with 
thin  cotyledons  recurred  at  the 
gins:  fls.  im  perfectly 
( Kurhatnnus.) 
B.  Lvs.  opposite:  spiny  shrubs. 
c.  Shape  of  lvs.  orate  to  Mono. 

D.  Length  of  Its.  iyt-S  in.:  Irs. 

hroadly  orate  to  elliptic,  thin.   1.  cathartica 
DD.  Length  of  Its.  fHht  in.;  Its. 
oblong-elliptic  to  oblong. 

leathery   2.  dahuriea 

cc.  Shape  of  Irs.  oboratc.  cuncale  at 

the  base   3.  japonic  a 

BB.  Lis.  alternate:  unarm)  ' 
c.  Foliage  deciduous. 

D.  Pairs  of  reins  11  36. 
E.  Branchlrts  and  lvs. 

glabrous   .4.  faliax 

EE.  Branchlrts  and  lvs.  beneath 

pubescent..   5.  imeretina 

DD.  Pairs  of  reins  4-9. 

E.  Fls.  5-merous.  apetalous:  Irs. 

oral   6.  alnifolia 

EE.  Fls.   i-merous.   with  petals: 

Irs.  oblong-lanceolate  .  .   .  .  7.  lanceolata 
CC.  Foliage  evergreen. 

D.  Veins  6  0  on  each  side:  Its. 
**— I  H  in.  long:  fls.  aftetalous. 
E.  Lvs.    glandular  denticulate: 

fls.  4-mrrous   K.  crocea 

EE.  Lvs.    spinulose-dentate:  fls. 

often  6-mcrtnu.  9.  ilicifolia 

DD.  Veins  .t-6  on  each  side:  Its. 
%-S  t'n.  long:  fls.  6-merous. 

with  petals  10. 

aa.  Winter  buds  naked:  petals  6:  seeds 
contex  at  the  back,  not  grooved,  with 
flat  and  fleshy  cotyledons:  unarmed 
shrubs  with  alternate  Irs.  (Frangula.) 
B.  Fls.  in  peduncled  umbels. 

c.  Foliage  evergreen  11. 

cc.  Foliage  deciduous. 

D.  Apex  of  Its.  obtuse  or  short- 
acuminate. 
E.  Peduncles  usually  longer  than 
the  pttiole:  Irs.  with  6-16 
pairs    of    reins,  usually 

 12. 
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BE.  Petlunrles     usually  shorter 
than  the  petiole:  In*,  with 
6-tO  pain  of  rein*,  usually 
acutish  or  short-acuminate.  13. 
DD.  Apes    of   Its.    usually  loruj- 
acuminate:     Irs.  pubescent 
beneath  at  least  on  the  veins  14.  crenutu 
ub.  Fls.  in  sessile  umbels  15.  Frangulm 

1.  catMrtica,  Linn.  Buckthorn.  HaktVthdkn. 
Waythorn.  Rhineherry.  Fig.  3370.  Shrub  or  small 
tree,  attaining  12  ft.,  usually  thorny:  lvs.  oval  to  elliptic 
or  ovate,  usually  rounded  at  the  base  or  cordate,  obtuse 

or  acute,  crcnulate- 
serrate,  beneath 
green,  glabrous  or 
pubescent,  l?i-3  in. 
long:  fls.  in  2-5-fld. 
clusters,  with  4 
petals :  f r.  black, 
about  J^in.  across; 
seed  with  a  furrow 
usually  open  only  at 
the  base.  Eu.,  W. 
and  N.  Asia;  often 
escaped  from  cult, 
and  naturalized  in 
the  E.  U.  8.  B.B. 
(cd.  2)  2:502.  Gng. 
9:2.  H.W.  3,  p.  56. 

2.  dahurica,  Pall. 
( It.    calhdrlica  var. 

Veiahitrica,  Maxim. ). 
Fig.  3371.  Large, 
spreading  shrub, 
with  stout  thorny 
branches,  sometimes  a  tree,  to  30  ft.:  branchlots  gla- 
brous: lvs.  oblong  or  sometimes  elliptic,  narrowed"  at 
the  base,  acuminate,  crenulnte-serrate,  glabrous,  grayish 
green  beneath,  somewhat  coriaceous  at  maturity,  2-4 
in.  long:  fls.  and  fr.  similar  to  those  of  the  preceding 
secies,  but  fr.  somcwliat  larger.  Dahuria  to  Amur- 
land  and  N.  China.  G.F.  9:425  (as  H.  rrrnata;  adapted 
in  Fig.  3371). — Sometimes  cult,  under  the  name  of  R. 
crenata.  Var.  nipponJca,  Makino.  Lvs.  narrow-oblong, 
light  green  beneath,  2-6  in.  long  and  1-2  in.  broad. 
Japan. 

3.  japonic*,  Maxim.  Spreading  shrub  with  thorny 
branches,  to  10  ft.:  branchlets  yellowish  or  grayish 
brown,  lustrous:  lvs.  slender-stalked,  obovate  to  oblong- 
obovate,  short-acuminate,  cuneate  at  the  Iwse,  ser- 
rulate, sparingly  pubescent  or  glabrous  !>cneath,  with 
4-5  pairs  of  veins,  2-3  in.  long:  fla.  in  axillary  clusters: 
fr.  black,  across;  seed  usually  with  closed  fur- 
row. Japan.  S.I.F.  2:48. 

4.  fallax,  Boiss.  {ft.  aljnna,  Auth.,  not  Linn.).  Shrub, 
to  10  ft.,  with  stout,  upright,  glabrous  and  reddish 
brown  branches:  lvs.  elliptic-oblong  to  oblong  or  obo- 
vatc-oblong,  cordate  or  rounded  at  the  base,  abruptly 
acuminate,  crenulatc-serrate,  with  12-20  |iaira  of  veins, 
dark  green  alwvc,  pale  green  and  glabrous  or  nearly  so 
heneath,  3-5!4  in.  long:  fls.  in  3-7-fld.  clusters;  petals 
4:  fr.  globose,  black,  H'm.  across  or  less.  Mountains  of 
S.  and  Cent.  Eu. — This  and  the  following  species  are  the 
handsomest  of  the  deciduous-lvd.  buckthorns  because 
of  the  large  size  of  their  lvs. 

5.  imeretlna,  Koehne  (It.  cblchica,  Somm.  &  Lev. 
It.  alp\na  var.  cdlchtca.  Kusn.  R.  alyhna  var.  arandi- 
fblia,  Dipp.  R.  libanoticn,  Hook,  f.,  not  Boiss.  R. 
grandifblia,  Hort.,  not  Fisch.  it  Mey.  R.  cantanaffblia, 
Hort.).  Allied  to  the  preceding,  but  larger  in  every 
part:  shrub,  attaining  10  ft.:  branchlets  and  petioles 
puliescent:  lvs.  larger  and  longer,  to  8  in.  long,  pubes- 
cent l>eneath  and  often  bronze-colored  at  maturity, 
with  15-25  pairs  of  veins.  Caucasus,  W.  Asia.  B.M. 
6721.  M.D.C..  1906:405. 


6.  olnifdlia,  L'ller.  Low,  wide-spreading  shrub,  at- 
taining 4  ft.,  with  puberulous  branchlets:  lvs.  ovate  to 
oval,  obtuse  or  acuminate,  usually  narrowed  at  the  base, 
crcnately  serrate,  glabrous,  lJ  j-4  in.  long:  fls.  in  few- 
fid,  clusters,  5-merous,  without  petals:  fr.  globose,  black, 
with  3  nutlets.  New  Bruns.  and  N.  J.  to  Brit.  Col.  and 
Calif.  B.B.  (ed.  2)  2:503. 

7.  lanceolata,  Pursh.  Tall,  upright  shrub,  with 
puberulous  brancldcts:  lvs.  ovatc-tanccolatc  to  oblong- 
lanceolate,  acuminate  or  obtusish,  finely  serrulate, 
glabrous  or  somewhat  pubescent  beneath,  1-3 Vj  in. 
long:  fls.  in  few-fld.  clusters,  with  4  petals:  fr.  with  2 
nutlets.  Pa.  to  Ala.,  Texas,  and  Neb.  B.B.  (ed.  2) 
2:503. 

8.  crdceo,  Nutt.  Red-berry.  Evergreen  shrub  to  3 
ft.,  with  rigid  often  spincsccnt  branches:  lvs.  orbicular 
to  oblong-obovate,  glandular-denticulate  or  serrulate, 
dark  green  and  lustrous  above,  bronze-  or  copper-col- 
ored and  glabrous  or  slightly  pubescent  beneath, 
H-?4  in.  long:  fls.  in  few-fld.  clusters,  4-merous,  apcta- 
lous:  fr.  bright  red,  about  >*r}4in.  across,  edible.  Calif. 

9.  Die  if 'Mia,  Kellogg  (R.  crbcea  var.  ilicifblia,  Greene). 
Evergreen  shrub  or  srmdl  tree,  to  12,  or  sometimes  to 
20  ft.,  with  rather  stout  scarcely  spinescent  branches: 
lvs.  oval  to  orbicular,  spinulose-dentate,  dark  green  and 
lustrous  above,  often  golden  beneath,  ?i'-U  i  in.  long: 
fls.  often  5-merous,  apetalous:  fr.  bright  red,  ovoid, 
Min.  long.   Calif.   S.S.  2:59  (as  R.  croan).— This 


superior  to  the  preceding  sj>eeies  on  account  of  the  more 
plentiful  and  somewhat  larger  bright  red  berries,  also  the 
lvs.  arc  larger  and  resemble  those  of  I'ninm  ilici/olia. 

10.  Alat6rnus,  Linn.  Evergreen  shrub  or  small  tree, 
attaining  20  ft.,  with  glabrous  branches:  lvs.  oval  or 
ovate  to  ovate-lanceolate,  acute,  serrate  or  almost 
entire,  glossy  and  dark  green  aliove,  pale  or  yellowish 
green  beneath,  glabrous,  J4-2  in.  long:  fls.  in  short 
racemes,  with  5  petals:  fr.  bluish  black.  S.  Eu.  H.W. 
3,  p.  59.  Var.  angustifdlia,  DC.  (R.  anyuxlijblia,  Hort.), 
has  narrower,  oblong-lanceolate  lvs.  There  are  also 
varieties  with  variegated  foliage. 

11.  californica,  Esch.  (R.  oleifblia,  Hook.  R.  Pur- 
nhiana  var.  califdrnica,  Rehd.).  Cofkee-Berry.  Ever- 
green shrub,  to  15  ft.:  lvs.  oblong  to  oblong-lanceolate, 
acute  or  short-acuminate,  serrulate  or  entire,  glabrous 
and  yellowish  green  beneath,  1-4  in.  long:  peduncles 
longer  than  petioles:  fr.  depressed-glolxwc,  changing 
from  red  to  purplish  black,  altout  }-$in.  across.  S.  Ore. 
and  Calif,  to  Ariz,  and  New  Mex.  H.H.  1874,  p.  354. 
S.S.  2:03,  fig.  3.  Var.  tomentella,  Brew.  &  Wats.  (R. 
Pitrshmna  var.  tamvntflla,  Brandeg.  R.  tomentHla, 
Benth.  R.  incana,  Carr.  Fr&nguia  californica  var. 
tomenUUa,  Gray).  Allied  to  the  preceding  variety,  but 
lvs.  densely  white-tomentosc  beneath.  R.H.  185S,  p. 
658;  1872,  p.  194.  S.S.  2:63,  fig.  2. 

12.  Purshiana,  DC.  Cascara  Saorada.  Tall  shrub 
to  medium-sized  tree,  occasionally  attaining  40  ft.: 
young  branchlets  puliesecnt  or  tomentose:  lvs.  elliptic 
to  ovate-oblong,  acute  or  obtuse,  usually  denticulate, 
with  often  wavy  margin,  dark  green  above,  glabrous 
or  pubescent  lieneath,  1-7  in.  long:  peduncles  longer 
than  petioles:  fr.  gloliose,  changing  from  red  to  black, 
alsiut  Jjin.  across,  with  2-3  nutlets.  Brit.  Col.  to  Mont., 
Idaho,  and  N.  Calif.  S.S.  2:62,  63. — Cascara  Sagrada 
bark  is  extensively  collected  in  Ore.  and  Wash,  for  use 
in  drug  manufacture. 

13.  caroliniana,  Walt.  Indian  Cherry.  Shrub  or 
small  tree,  attaining  30  ft. :  young  branches  pulienilous: 
lvs.  elliptic  to  oblong,  acute  or  acuminate,  obscurely  ser- 
rulate or  almost  entire,  lustrous  and  dark  green  above, 
glabrous  or  nearly  so,  somewhat  leathery  at  length,  2-6 
in.  long:  peduncles  shorter  than  petioles:  fr.  globose, 
about  'jin.  across,  red  changing  to  black,  sweet,  with 
3  nutlets.  N  V.  to  Fla..  west  to  Neb.  and  Texas.  S.S. 
2:61.  B.B.  led.  2)  2:503. 
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14.  crenAta,  Sieh.  &  'Awe.  Shrub,  to  10  ft..:  young 
branchlets  and  young  lvs.  rusty  pubescent:  lvs.  oblong- 
ovate  to  oblong-lanceolate  or  obovate-oblong,  acumi- 
nate or  long-acuminate,  finely  crenate-seiTulate,  pubes- 
cent  beneath,  at  leant  on  the  veins,  with  7-12  pairs  of 
veins,  2—4  in.  long:  |icdunclca  unually  shorter  than 
petioles:  fr.  subgloliose,  'sin.  arrow,  changing  from  ml 
to  purplish  black.  Japan  to  Cent.  China.  S.I.F.  2:47. 

15.  Frangula,  Linn.  {Frdngula  Ainu*,  Mill.).  Shrub 
or  small  tree,  attaining  12  ft.:  lvs.  broadly  olxwatc  to 
obovate-oblong,  acute,  entire,  dark  green  alx>ve,  gla- 
brous, 1-2?  i  in.  long:  fr.  red,  changing  to  black,  with  2 
nutlets.  Eu.,  N.  Afr.,  W .  Asia  and  Siberia,  escaped  from 
cult,  in  some  localities  in  the  eastern  states.  (Jug.  8:3. 
li.B.  (ed.  .2)  2:504.  H.W.  3:48.  Var.  asplenifdlia, 
Dipp.  (R.  fupU-nifdlia,  Simonkai,  not  Carr.).  Lvs. 
linear,  undulate;  an  interesting  form  of  very  distinct 
appearance  with  its  feathery  foliage.  Var.  lattfaba, 
Dipp.  (/?.  latifolia,  Kirchn.,  not  L'fier.).  Lvs.  to  5  in. 
long  and  to  2tj  in.  broad:  fr.  larger.  Var. heterophylla, 
Mouillef.  (var.  anguMifolia,  Bean).  Lvs.  oblong  to 
lanceolate,  uneven,  erosc  or  irregularly  lobed  at  the 
margin.— R.  Frangula  is  a  handsome  shrub  with  shining 
foliage  and  attractive  berries. 

K.  alpina  Una.  CWly  »Hi..i  to  R.  fallax.  Young  branchleta 
dull  brownish  gray,  often  pubescent:  lvs.  elliptic  or  oval,  with  10-12 
pair.  u<  veins.  1  W  -I.  rarely  to  4  in.  Ionic:  fr.  smaller.  Mountain*  of 
S.  F.u.  L. B.C.  1 1: 1077. — K.  argiitn,  Marim.  I'narnied  glabrous 
shrub,  allied  to  It.  cathartica:  lvs,  opposite,  orbicular-ovate,  acumi- 
Hate,  sharply  serrate,  with  hristJy  pointed  teeth.  Aniurland.  I'roba- 
bly  hardy. — H.  HttUnlii,  Hurt.=  R.  hybrula  var. — R.  chloropHora, 
Kochnc  l  it.  chiiicnsis.  Hort. ».  Shrub:  branchlets  glabrous  or  nearly 
so;  Irs.  obovate,  abruptly  acuminate,  pubescent  on  the  veins 
beneath,  with  4-tt  pairs  of  veins,  1 '  i  ;i  in.  Ions.  China.  Doubtful 
species. — R.  cM'rrAphvm,  Dccpc.*— It  globosua. — R.  ctutttUn.  Maxim. 
Allied  to  R.  fallax.  Shrub,  to  15  It.:  branchleta  glabrous:  Ivm. 
elliptic-  or  ovate-oblong,  crenately  serrulate,  with  about  30  pairs 
of  veins,  pubesecnt  beneath,  3-ti  in.  Ions;:  petiole  very  short:  fr. 
black,  Min.  across.  Jarisn.  8.1. K.  2:48.— R.  trrnultita,  Ait. 
KvcrgTeen  shrub:  lvs.  oblong,  nbtusiah,  narrowly  cuneate  at  the 
rrenulatc.  glabrous.  '«  1 'i  in.  king:  Its.  in  dense  clusters  in 
lulu.  Tender. — R.  tiumttitrvm, 
a.  usually  opposite,  rhonibio- 
atc-dciu 


the  axils  of  last  y.-sr's  lvs.   Canary  lals.  Tender. — R.  Juwl.irum, 
0  ft.:  lvs 

lite,  a'cute  .it  the  ends,  of  elliptic,  crcnate-tfeiitirulate,  pubea- 
.U  least  ..nthe  veiuabeneath.       I  kin.  long:  fr. >.in.  thick.  W. 


Schneid.  Spiny  shrub,  to 
lanceolate, 


China.  Var.  ereiwscrrii/a,  llehd.  &  Wilson.  I.va,  1  t»-2Vi  in.  long, 
more  coarsely  crennte-serrate.  W.  China. — R.  Krvthrirvlmt,  Pall, 
l.'narmed  shrub,  allied  to  It.  rathartica:  lvs.  alternate,  oblong- 
lanceolate  to  linear.  Caucasus  to  Mongolia  and  Siberia.  Hardv. — 
R.  t/UAi&m.  Bunge  (R.  chloropbora.  Decne.  R.  dahurira  var. 
aprira,  Maiim.  I.  Low  rigid  shrub:  branchleta  pubescent:  lvs. 
opposite,  nbovate  or  broadly  obovate.  cuneate,  pubescent,  '^-2  in. 
long:  fr.  !»in.  thick.  N.  anil  E.  China. — R.  hetrruphylUt.  Oliver. 
Shrub,  to  5  ft-  with  often  decumbent  branches:  branchleta  pubes- 
cent; stipules  persistent:  (vs.  alternate,  ovate-lanreolatc,  f«  i  *i  in- 
long  ur  broadly  ovate,  I)  t)in.  lung,  pubcruloua  on  trie  veins 
beneath:  fla.  5-meroua.  Cent.  China.  H.I.  IS:  175«. — R.  hytrrnia. 
L'Her.  (R.  Alaternus  X  H.  alpinus).  Half-evergreen  shrub,  with 
alternate,  oval-oblong,  glossy  lvs.  Var.  BtlkUdw,  Lav.  Lvs.  nar- 
rower, more  remotely  serrate.  Half-hardy  shrub,  with  handsome 
glossy  foUage. — R.  in/criArio,  Linn.  Spiny  spreading  nil  rub.  to  6 
ft.:  lvs.  subop[H*ut*,  oval  or  ovate  to  nbovate,  finely  toothed,  gla- 
or  pubea 


descent  on  the  veins  beneath,  l'/-l  x\  in.  long:  fr. 
black.  8.W.  Eu. — R.  lali/dlta.  L'Her.  Allied  to  It  Vtangular  lvs. 
larger,  elliptic-oblong,  with  12- 15  pairs  of  veins,  4-7  in.  long:  fr. 
H-Sin.  thick,  changing  from  red  to  black.  Aiures.  B.M.  2ou3. 
l.T.  3: 106.  G.W.  12,  p.  312.  Not  hardy.  -K.  UnopKiUa,  Schneid. 
cVile 


Shrub,  to  0  ft.:  branchleta  glabrous:  lvs.  opposite,  obovate.  short- 
acuminate,  i 
1  'i  -i  in.  Ion 


acuminate,  remotely  denticulate,  light  green,  glabrous  beneath, 

n.  long:  fr.  t»tu.  thick.  Cent,  and  W.  Ch 
Holss.  Allie.i  l 


JJ71. 


fr.  tjtu.  thick.  CenL  and  W.  China. — R. 
to  R.  uiu'retina:  mure  spreading:  lvs.  oblong-obovate, 
erriuite-dentate,  puliescent  beneath,  with  10  IS  pairs  of  veins:  fr. 
ttiii.  across.  Asia  Minor. — /{.  fiiimiZa,  Linn.  Low.  sometimes  pro- 
cumbent shrub,  allied  to  R.  alpinus,  with  smaller  and  shorter  Ins  . 
usually  narrowed  at  the  Imisc.  Ku_,  Alps.  Hardy. — R.  RAtthfrrnii. 
I'riti.  Shrub,  to  5  ft.:  branchleta  glabrous:  lvs.  opposite,  oblong- 
lanceolate,  cuneate.  erenate.  puliescent  beneath,  ,'^-1  in.  long:  Ir. 
kin.  across,  w.th  usually  2  seeds.  W.  China. — R.  m|iMrii.  Scop. 
Low.  ufteu  procumbent  shrub,  about  3  ft.  high,  allied  to  R.  caro- 
lituana:  lvs.  ovate  to  oblong-obovate,  thin.  1-3  in.  long:  umbda 
1-3-fld.  Alps  of  K.  Eu. — R-  SargrnJidna,  Schneid.  Shrub,  to  15  ft.: 
branchleta  glabrous:  lvs.  alternate,  oblung-elliptic,  cuneate,  acute 
or  short-aruminate.  eremite-serrate,  sparingly  hairy  Is'nrath,  with 
12-1H  pairs  irf  veins,  1  *j-5  in.  long:  fr.  purplish  black,  Hm.  arnaa. 
W.  China. — R.  tatdlilti.  Linn.  Low  and  dense,  very  spiny  nhrub, 
about  3  ft.  high,  allied  to  R.  eathartica:  lvs.  opposite  or  alternate, 
oval  or  obovate.  glabrous,  about  1  in.  long.  Mountains  of  Cent,  and 
S.  Eu..  W.  Asia.  Hardy.  II.  VY.  3.  p.  51— R.  .palhuU/Mia.  Kisrh. 
Spiny  shrub,  to  fi  ft.:  lvs.  alternate,  elliptic-otifong  to  lanceolate, 
narrowed  at  both  ends,  finely  toothed,  glabrous  or  finely  putnw- 
cent,  »^-2  in.  Imig:  fr.  black,  slender -stalked.  S.  E.  Eu..  W,  A.-ia. 
— R.  lindSna.  Waldst.  A  Kit.  Chswly  allied  to  the  preceding,  but 
Ivm.  puliescent.  Mountains  of  Cent,  and  S.  Eu..  W,  Asia. — R.  uhlit, 
Di^ne.  Shrub  to  10  ft.:  branehleis  glabrous:  lvs.  opposite,  elliptie- 
oblong.  serrulate,  light  green,  glabrous,  with  5-Ji  pairs  of  veins,  2-5 
in.  W  Cent,  and  E.  China.  ALFRKD  ReHIIEK. 

RHAPHID6PH0RA  (Greek  for  medlr-bearing; 
alluding  to  ntHille-like  hairs).  Araccse.  Climbing  aroids, 
to  be  treated  like  Fhilodcndron  and  Pothos.  Species 
60  in  Kngler,  Pflanxenreich.  hft.  37  (IV.  23H.  1908).  of 
the  East  Indies,  allied  to  Pothos,  but  distinguished  by 
the  presence  of  odd  hairs  in  the  intercellular  spaces 
and  by  the  two-loculed  rather  than  three-loculed  ovary. 
The  garden  plant  Fothon  aureus,  sometimes  provision- 
ally referred  nere,  is  to  be  sought  in  Srindapsus.  The 
generic  name  is  sttmetimes  spelled  Raphia\iphora. 

It  is  not  known  that  any  species  of  Hhaphidophora 
art-  in  the  American  trade",  it.  pertusa,  Schott  (Pdthos 
ytrtiiHUS,  Roxhg.  Scinildpsus  perlii.tus,  Schott ),  has  large 
monstera-like  lvs.,  with  long  and  narrow  side  lobes  ami 
numerous  holes  in  the  blade.  R.H.  1883,  p.  561.  R.  dc- 
ci.ririivi,  Schott,  is  a  gigantic  climl>er,  with  large  pinnate 
lvs.,  the  segins.  or  lfts.  oblong-lanceolate-acuminate 
and  strongly  nerved:  spathc  yellowish.  B.M.  7282. 
R.  Ptbpla,  Schott,  has  entire  oblong  or  elliptic-oblong 
lvs.,  with  roundish  or  mibcordate  base:  simthc  yel- 
lowish. 

RHAPHITHAMNUS  (Greek,  rhaphi*,  needle,  and 
lhamnos,  shrub;  referring  to  the  needle-like  spines). 
V(TbrnArr,T.  Two  evergreen  small  trees  from  Chile, 
withslender  axillary  spines,  opposite,  rather  small,  entire 
short-petiolcd  lvs.  and  tubular  lilac  fls.  axillary,  soli- 
tary or  in  pairs  on  the  spines,  followed  by  bright  blue 
globose  berries:  calyx  tubular-campanulate,  S-ttwthed, 
persistent,  becoming  fleshy  and  inclosing  the  frs.; 
corolla  tubular-funnelform,  with  short  spreading  un- 
equally Molted  limb;  stamens  4,  didynamous.  inclosed; 
ovary  superior.  4-celled;  style  slender  with  2-lolied 
stigma:  fr.  a  fleshy  drupe  with  two  2-celled  and  2-seedcd 
stones.  The  following  sjtecies  has  recently  Is-en  recom- 
mended as  a  hcdge-ttlant  for  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
United  States. 
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R.  cyanocArpus,  Miera  (Cithartxylon  cyanocdrpum, 
Hook.  &  Am.  R.  pam/6liu»,  Miera).  Tree,  to  20  ft.: 
young  branchlets  pubescent;  spines  slender,  x/r\  in. 
long:  lvs.  sometimes  in  3's,  ovate,  acute,  rounded  at 
the  base,  entire,  glabrous  above  and  glabrous  beneath 
except  bristly  hairs  on  the  midrib,  ^-^4 in.  long:  fls. 
lilac,  slender,  about  Hjn.  long:  fr.  globose,  bright  blue, 
lA-\^\n.  across.  Chile.  B.M.  6849. — A  handsome 
densely  leafy  shrub,  particularly  ornamental  when 
studded  with  its  bright  blue  frs. 


RHAPLDOPHfLLUM  (Greek  probably 
Rhapti-Uxwtd) .  Palm&cese.  Blue  Palmetto.  Needle 
I'M  '/  One  species  ranging  from  S.  C.  to  Fla.  It  is  a 
dwarf  fan  palm  with  erect  or  creeping  trunk  2-3  ft. 
long,  and  long-stalked  nearly  round  deeply  and 
unequally  cleft  Ivb.  with  about  15  segms.:  spadices 
short-pcauncled :  spathes  2-5,  entire,  tubular,  com- 
pressed, bifid,  woolly:  fls.  minute,  orange:  fr.  small, 
ovoid  or  obovate,  woolly.  The  genus  is 
closely  allied  to  Charruerops  and  is  dis- 
tinguished by  having  the  albumen  not 
ruminate  and  by  the  bracts  at  the  base  of 
the  branches  01  the  spadix  being  few  or 
none.  The  plant  is  said  to  produce  suck- 
ers freely,  like  Rhapis.  Cult,  as  in 
Rbapis. 

Rnapidopht/Uum  hyutrix,  the  blue  pal- 
metto or  needle  palmetto,  is  the  most 
l>eautiful  and  elegant  of  our  native  dwarf 

f>alms.  It  is  very  local  in  its  distribution, 
>eing  found  in  rich  low  soil  both  in 
( Jcorgia  and  Florida,  but  it  is  everywhere 
rather  rare.  Its  most  striking  character- 
istics are  the  long  sharp  black  spines 
projecting  in  every  direction  from  the  dark 
fillers  which  cover  the  trunk.  These  spines, 
which  are  often  a  foot  long,  seem  to  pro- 
tect the  inflorescence,  which  l>cfore  open- 
ing resembles  a  large  white  egg  and  which 
is  imbedded  among  the  spines.  This  palm 
bears  staminate  and  pistillate  flowers  on 
separate  plants.  The  woolly  clusters  of 
fruit  or  seeds  are  borne  on  short  stems 
also  surrounded  bv  the  sharp  spines.  This 
palmetto  is  easily  transplanted.  The 
leaves  are  dark  shiny  green,  relieved  by  a 
pale  silver)-  gray  on  the  under  surface.  It 
is  a  very  beautiful  plant,  and  groups  of  it 
are  striking.  The  stem  is  2  to  3  feet  high 
and  the  leaves  rise  to  a  height  of  3  to  4 
feet.  (H.  Nehrling.) 

hystrix,  H.  Wendl.  St  Drude  (Chamirops 
hystrix,  Fraser).  Fig.  3372.  St.  2-3  ft., 
erect  or  creeping,  proliferous,  clothed  with 
the  fibrous  remains  of  If. -sheaths  inter- 
mingled with  long,  erect  spines:  lvs.  3-4 
ft.,  somewhat  glaucous  especially  beneath, 
circular  in  outline,  with  numerous  2-4- 
toothed  segms.;  petiole  triangular,  rough 
on  the  margins;  sheaths  of  oblique  fibers 
interwoven  with  numerous  strong,  erect 
spines:  spadix  6-12  in.  long,  short- 
peduncled:  petals  ovate,  drujie  in. 
long.  S.  C.  to  Fla.  I. H.  30:486. 

Jaked  G.  Smith. 

RHAPIS  (Greek,  nredie:  alluding  to  the 
sha|M>  of  the  leaves  or  perhaps  the  awns 
of  the  corolla).    I'almarir,  tnlie  Salxdr*. 


4 


M72. 

Younf  leaf 
o(  blue  pal  - 
nttlo,  not 
jet  unfolded. 

<XH) 


Fan  palms  of  very  distinct  habit,  Is-ing 
among  the  few  palms  that  produce  suckers 
at  the  base,  thereby  forming  bushy  clumps. 

Low  palms,  with  leafy  densely  cespi- 
tosc  reedy  sts.  clothe*!  with  remains  of 
the  reticulate  If.-sheaths:  lvs.  alternate 


and  terminal,  suhniemhranaceous,  connate  or  semi- 
orbicular,  irregularly  and  digitately  3-  to  many- 
parted;  segms.  linear,  cuneate,  or  elliptical  truncate, 
entire,  dentate  or  lobed;  nerves  3  to  many;  transverse 
veins  conspicuous;  rachis  none;  ligule  very  short,  semi- 
circular; petiole  slender,  biconvex,  smooth  or  serrulate 
on  the  margins;  sheath  long,  loosely  fringed  on  the 


Ml.  Rlupis  bumilis. 

margin:  spadices  shorter  than  the  lvs.,  slender-pedun- 
cled:  rachis  sheathed  by  deciduous  bracts:  branches 
spreading:  spathes  2-3,  incomplete,  membranous:  fls. 
yellow. — About  5  species,  native-  of  China  and  Japan. 
This  genus  is  distinguished  from  its  near  allies  (for  a 
lust  of  which  BM  Lieuala)  bv  the  fls.  being  dicecious; 
corolla  3-toothed;  anthers  dehiscing  extrorsely.  The 
name  Rhapis  is  commonly  spelled  and  pronounced 
Raphis,  but  this  is  incorrect.  They  can  be  grown  in 
temperate  house  with  a  night  temperature  of  55-60". 
The  soil  should  be  good  loam  3  parts,  leaf-mold  I 
part  and  sand  1  part.  Prop,  bv  imported  seeds  or  by 
the  freely  produced  suckers.  Hardy  in  S.  Calif,  and 
S.  Fla..  and,  in  fact,  the  hardiest  of  all  the  palms 
with  the  exception  of  certain  species  of  Sabal  and 


a.  Su.  1 J  i-4  ft.  high. 

n.  IsV*.  trith  6-7  stgm*. 

flabellif6rmis,  L'Hcr.  (R.  Kwaniwdrtaik,  Wendl.). 
Fig.  2739.  Sts.  l}.£-4  ft.  high:  lvs.  5-7-parted;  segms. 
linear,  suhplicatc,  ciliate-spinulose  along  the  margins 
and  midveins,  truncate,  erose  at  the  apex;  petioles  ser- 
rulate along  the  margins.  China,  Japan.  B.M.  1371. 
R. II.  1872,  p.  230.  AG.  13:261.  1.11.34:13.  G.l:478; 
23:614.  Gn.M.  6:288.  Var.  intermedia,  Hort.,  accord- 
ing to  Siebrecht,  has  lvs.  horizontal  instead  of  some- 
what erect.  Var.  variegata,  Hort.,  has  been  offered. 

IIB.  />*.  with  7-W  or  more  stgitu. 
hdmilis,  Blume.    Fig.  3373.    Almost  stemless,  but 

C reducing  a  few  short  reed-like  sts.:  lvs.  semi-circu- 
ir;  basal  lolx>s  directed  tmckward;  segms.  rarely  more 
than  10.  spreading;  petioles  unarmed.  China.  A.F. 
7:405;  22:475.  ■ 
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AA.  Sts.  breaming  8  ft.  high. 

Mart.  (Chamkrops  cochinchintruri*. 
Lour.).  Sts.  often  6-8  ft.:  lf.-segms.  much  plaited, 
oblong,  obtuse;  petioles  short,  straight  and  prickly. 
Cochin-China.  Intro,  by  Franceschi,  1900. 

N.  TaYLOR-I 

RHAPONTICUM  (old  Greek  name  for  rhubarb,  the 
same  as  occurs  in  Rheum  Rhaponticum) .  Compdsitr. 
Under  this  generic  name  at  least  one  species  is  still 
catalogued,  although  the  genus  is  now  included  as  a 
section  of  Centaurea.  Nine  species  are  recognized  in 
the  group,  extending  from  Morocco  and  Algiers  to 
China.  They  are  more  or  less  thistle-like  stout  herbs, 
mostly  or  entirely  perennial,  with  large  solitary  yellow, 
pink  or  purplish  heads,  the  Ivs.  usually  white-tomcntose 
beneath:  florets  all  equal  and  perfect:  fr.  4-angled; 
pappus  rough  or  feathery.  Two  species  may  be 
descril>ed  here,  under  the  genus  Centaurea.  C.  Rha- 
pdnticum.  Linn.  {Rhaponticum  searidsum,  Lam.).  Per- 
ennial, 2-2!  s  ft.,  with  purplish  fi.-heads:  Ivs.  tomcn- 
"  ,  glabrous  above,  the  lower  ones  ovate  or 
finely  toothed,  petiolate,  the  upper  ones 
and  oblong:  outer  scales  of  involucre  scarious 
(dry).  Alps,  Switzerland.  B.M.  1752.  Appears  not  to 
lie  offered.  C.  cynarokdes.  Link  {R.  cynarokdes.  Less.). 
Perennial,  from  the  Pyrenees  region:  heads  few  and 
erect,  purplish-fld.:  Ivs.  large,  oblong  to  ovate,  attenu- 
ate at  base,  acuminate,  the  lower  ones  pinnatcly  parted, 
the  upper  scarcely  pinnatifid,  all  the  lolx*  acutely 
toothed,  more  or  less  tomentosc  beneath:  scales  of 
involucre  ciliate-serrate.— Listed  abroad  for  outdoor 
Panting.  L.  H.  B. 

RHEEDIA  (named  after  II.  van  Rheede  1635- 
1691).  Gidtlfcrr.  Trees,  full  of  yellow  sap,  some  of 
them  with  edible  fruit. 

Leaves  rigid,  leathery,  lightly  feather-veined:  pedun- 
cles axillary  or  lateral,  the  male  fascicled,  the  female 
fewer:  fls.  often  small,  polygamous-dioecious;  sepals  2, 
often  connate  at  the  base;  petals  4,  decussately  imbri- 
cated; ovary  3-  (rarely  4-5-)  celled:  lierry  corticose  and 
indchiscent.— About  30  species,  Trop.  Amer. 

brasiliensis.  Planch.  &  Triana.  Lvs.  coriaceous, 
ovate  or  oblong-ovate,  obtuse  and  narrowed  at  the  base 
to  a  short  petiole,  apex  obtuse  or  rat  her  acute:  fls.  numer- 
ous, in  axillary  clusters,  polygamous:  l)erry  olxwate, 
short-beaked.  Brazil  and  Paraguay. — Intro,  into  Calif. 

edulis,  Planch  fc  Triana.  Very  smooth  tree:  Ivs. 
lanceolate-oblong  or  oblong,  acuminate,  base  acute  or 
attenuate:  fls.,  the  fertile  ones,  axillary,  the  pedicels 
shorter  than  the  fr.:  drupe  oblong,  yellow.  Cent. 
Amer.— Intro,  into  Calif. 

macrophylla,  Planch.  &  Triana.  Lvs.  broad-lanceo- 
late or  lanceolate-oblong,  acute  at  both  ends,  leathery: 
fls.  axillary,  fascicled,  4-8'  the  pedicels  twice  the  length 
of  the  fls. :  berry  ovate.  8.  Amer. 

F.  Tiiacy  Hubbard. 

RHEUM  (Rha  was  the  old  Greek  name  for  rhubarb). 
Polygonaccje.  Rhubarb.  Perennial  (sometimes  mono- 
carpic)  l»erlis  grown  for  the  large  bold  foliage  an<l  often 
interesting  inflorescence;  and  one  for  the  edible  leaf- 
stalks. 

Leave*  mostly  radical,  large  for  the  size  of  the  plant, 
entire  or  divided,  on  stout  thick  petioles:  sts.  mostly 
strict  and  rising  al»ve  the  heavy  foliage,  often  tall, 
making  plants  of  striking  habit:  fls.  perfect,  small, 
greenish  or  whitish,  pedicellate,  in  numerous  panicled 
fascicles  or  racemes,  the  infl.  elevated  on  stout  mostly 
hollow  scape-like  sts.,  which  are  provided  with  sheath- 
ing stipules  or  ochrcu'  (Fig.  3374) ;  perianth  6-parted  and 
spreading;  stamens  9  or  6;  ovary  3-angled  and  hearing 
3  styles,  ripening  into  a  winged  or  sometimes  nearly  suc- 
culent achenc. — Species  about  25,  Syria  and  Siberia 
to  China,  through  the  Himalayan  region. 


Aside  from  the  common  rhul>arb.  Rheum  Rhapon- 
ticum, which  is  grown  for  the  edibie  leaf-stalks,  the 
Species  are  little  known  in  general  cultivation.  Few 
plants  are  more  useful,  however,  for  bold  and  striking 
foliage  effects;  and  these  effects  are  heightened  by  the 
flower-panicles.  Most  of  the  species  are 
hardy  and  easy  to  grow,  but  they 
profit  by  a  liberal  winter  mulch. 
Rheums  are  usually  seen  to  best 
advantage  against  a  heavy  back- 
ground of  foliage  or  of  rock  (Fig. 
1  1817,  p.  1463).  Even  the  common 
rhubarb  is  a  useful  ornamental  sul>- 
ject  when  well  placed.  In  order  to 
secure  large  and  fine  foliage,  the 
soil  should  be  rich  and  moist.  The 
species  are  propagated  by  dividing 
the  root-masses,  preferably  in 
spring,  leaving  as  much  root  as  pos- 
sible with  each  strong  eye  or  bud. 

The  dried  rhizomes  of  rhubarb 
arc  used  medicinally.  Several  species 
alTord  the  officinal  product.  The 
larger  twu-t  of  the  dried  rhubarb 
imported  from  the  Orient  is  prol>- 
3374.  Ochre*  or  dip-  ably  made  from  the  crown  or  short 
uUr  she»th  of   rhu-  stem  (not  the  flower-stem)  of  R. 
b«rb. — Rheum  Rha-  officinale.  R.  Rhaponticum  is  some- 
pooo'emn.  (XH)        tunes  grown  for  its  medicinal  roots. 

a.  St.  or  scape  with  large  imbricating  lvs.  or  brads. 

Alexandre,  Veitch.  Tall,  the  fl.-sts.  reaching  3-4 
ft.,  Ix-aring  great  pale  yellow  overlapping  leaf-like  rather 
obtuse  bract*  well  above  the  dark  glossy  green  and 
relatively  small  elliptic-ovate  crown-Ira.  Thibet,  W. 
China.  R.B.  35,  p.  297.  J.H.  III.  01:297. — A  striking 
plant  of  recent  intro. 

AA.  St.  or  scape  without  prominent  imbricating  foliage. 
».  Foliage  undivided,  the  margins  of  the  lvs.  nearly  or 
quite  entire. 

c.  Lvs.  (at  least  on  the  fl. -stalks)  acute  or  acuminate. 

Rhap6nticum,  Linn.  (i.  e.,  Pontic  Rha.  '-Rhubarb  of 
Pontus,"  a  province  of  Asia  Minor).  Rhubarb.  Pie- 
Plant  (in  the  U.  S.  I.  Wine-Plant.  Fig.  3374.  Strong 
IMTcnnial,  with  thick  clustered  roots:  petioles  scmi- 
eylindric,  plane  alxwe:  If. -blades  suborbicular,  deeply 
cordate  at  base,  undulate,  about  5-rihhcd.  glabrous  and 
shining  alsivc,  puliescent  on  the  veins  lieneath:  panicles 
tall  and  narrow,  somewhat  leafy,  densely  flowered,  the 
pedicels  jointed  below  the  middle,  the  fls.  whitish: 
achenc  oblong-oval.  In  deserts  and  subalpinc  part*  of 
S.  Siberia.— Nearly  everywhere  grown  in  this  country 
for  the  succulent  acid  petioles  or  leaf-stalks,  which  are 
used  in  early  spring  for  pies  and  sauces.  Wine  is  some- 
times made  from  the  juice.  In  France,  known  usually 
as  an  ornamental  plant.  There  are  several  garden 
varieties.  See  Rhulxirb. 

undulatum,  Linn.  St.  4-5  ft.,  smooth:  petioles  semi- 
terete,  lightly  channeled  aliove.  the  If  .-blades  ovate- 
cordate  and  strongly  undulate  (basal  sinus  not  so  deep 
as  in  P.  Rhaponticum) ,  5-7-ribbed,  glabrous  al*ovc  and 
pulxrulent  beneath,  the  upiw-r  ones  long:  panicle  nar- 
row and  leafy  Mow,  the  itcdiccls  jointed  near  the  base: 
achenc  ovate  or  oval.  Siberia.— Earlier  and  usually 
smaller  than  R.  Rhaponticum. 

CC.  Lvs.  obtuse  or  essentially  so. 
emddi,  Wall.  St.  tall  and  leafy,  5  10  ft.:  petioles 
semi-terete,  somewhat  concave  above,  the  margins 
Obtuse:  If. -blades  large,  ovate,  cordate,  obtuse,  some- 
what undulate,  5-7-ribbed,  the  under  surface  and  the 
margin  puliescent:  panicles  fastigiatcly  branched,  the 
fls.  dark  purple,  (icdiccls  jointed  la-low  the  middle: 
achenc  large,  ovate  or  oblong-oval.  Himalaya,  in  alpine 
and  subalpinc  regions. — Foliage  has  a  copjierv  hue. 
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in  op  mit  urn,  Prain.  Small  perennial  of  recent  intro- 
duction: plant  seldom  more  than  2  ft.  high,  the  foliage 
clustered  at  the  crown,  the  at.  red  and  nearly  leafless: 
Ivs.  orbicular-oval,  gray-green,  blades  0-9  in.  long  and 
nearly  as  broad,  more  or  less  blistered,  not  lobed  but 
somewhat  irregular-margined,  obtuse,  the  petiole  about 
6  in.  long  and  red-purple:  infl.  paniculate,  bright  red  or 
crimson,  produced  in  succession:  fr.  highly  colored,  the 
nutlets  orbicular  and  3-winged,  nearly  }2in.  across. 


before  flowering. 


3375.  Rheum  officinale,  showing  the 

Thibet.   B.M.  8190.   G.C.  111.  48:391.— A 
small  species,  in  condition  nearly  all  summer,  with 
attractive  red-stalked  and  red-nerved  foliage. 

bb.  Foliage  more  or  less  lobed,  the  margins  of  the  Iva.  or 
segm*.  usually  toothed  or  notched. 
C.  Ijc*.  shallowly  or  oliscurely  lotted. 
compaetum,  Unn.   St.  tall:  |>ctioles  suleate,  plane 
al>ove:    If  .-blades    thickish,    broad-ovate,  cordate, 
undulate  and  obscurely  lobed,  very  obtuse,  glabrous 
and  shining  above,  the  margin  strongly  toothed,  the 
veins  very  prominent:  panicle  with  drooping  branches: 
achene  large,  dark-colored.  Silteria  to  China. 

cc.  Li  s.  deeply  lobed  or  evenly  divided. 

palmatum.  Linn.  (R.  sanguineum.  Bolt.).  St.  tall 
(~y-G  ft.)  and  leafy:  petioles  subeylindrical,  the  margin 
rounded:  If  .-blades  broad,  suborbicular  and  cordate, 
3-5-ribbed,  scabrous,  deeply  palmately  lobed;  the 
lobes  ovate-oblong  or  lanceolate,  acute,  entire,  den- 
tate or  pinnatifid:  (wniele  leafy,  with  pulxwcent 
branches,  the  jxdicels  scarcely  longer  than  the  fls.: 
achene  oblong-oval  and  subcordate.  N.  E.  Asia.  Var. 
tanguticum,  Hegel  (R.  tanguticum,  Hort.).  Lw.  more 
elongated  and  not  so  deeply  lolxnl.  G.Z.  20,  p.  17. 
Var.  atrosangufneum,  Hort.  (rar.jfortbua  rubris,  Hort.i, 
has  a  showy  dark  red  panicle.  Gn.  »30,  p.  10. 

hybridum,  Murr.  Petiole  long,  canaliculate  above 
and  silicate  lieneath:  If. -blades  ovate,  3  5-riblied,  the 
base  I'uneate  or  scarcely  cordate,  ineise-dentate,  puberu- 
lent  beneath:  panicle  lax,  leafy:  achene  large,  ovate. — 
Seems  to  lie  unknown  wild.  Perhaps  a  hybrid  series 
between  R.  palmatum  and  R.  Rhaponticum  or  R. 
officinale.  • 

CoUinianum,  Haill.  Probably  one  of  the  R.  hybridum 
scries,  with  much-cut  broad  lolx'S  that  extend  naif  the 
depth  of  the  If. -blade:  fls.  red.  China. 

officinale,  Haill.  Fig.  3375.  Robust,  with  a  short, 
branching  st.  or  crown  4-10  in.  high:  lvs.  very  large, 
1-3  ft.  across,  round-oval,  more  or  less  pointed  or 
acuminate,  hairv,  3-7-lobcd,  the  lolics  extending  oue- 
third  or  one-half  the  depth  of  the  blade  and  sharply 
angled-notrhed:  fl.-sts.  3-10  ft.,  much  branched, 
bearing  numerous  greenish  fls.  that  give  a  feathery 
effect  to  the  panicle:  nchenes  red,  winged.  Thilxrt  and 
W.  China,  on  high  tablelands.  B.M.  0135.  R.H.  1874, 
p.  05.  (In.  30.  p.  243;  48,  pp.  199,  208;  59,  p.  282.  G.C. 
111.55:328.  G.  9:341 ;  18:428  ;  23,  452,  453  —  Proba- 
bly the  best  species  of  the  genus  fur  general  cultivation 


for  ornament,  making  a  striking  foliage  plant.  It  is 
from  the  short  thick  branching  st.  or  caudex  of  this 
plant  that  most  of  the  true  officinal  rhubarb  is  derived. 
Although  known  to  the  Chinese  for  centuries  and  the 
product  long  imported  into  Europe,  the  plant  was  not 
described  botanically  until  1872. 


ft.  imminAtum,  Hook  f.  A  Thorn.  Dwarf  plant  (seldom  exceed- 
ing 3  ft.),  like  a  small  form  of  K.  cinodi.  with  acuminate  Ivs,.  but 
fla.  considerably  larger :  -uUil  to  be  an  attractive  plant  in  cult,  but 


to  die  after  flowering:  ata.  and  infl.  deep  red-purple.  B.M.  4B77.  C. 
3o:ft.r>t). — ft.  aunnrwide*,  Hort.,  ia  a  garden  hybrid,  of  German 
origin,  between  H.  einoili  and  it.  palmatum.  Himalayas. — ft.  nobilr. 
Hook.  f.  A  Thorn.  Ht.  simple,  3-4  ft.,  densely  elothed  with  imhri- 
eati«l  downward-poiiiting  bracts  that  conceal  the  short  axillary 
peduncles:  Iva.  uvatc-utilong  or  ruundni,  entire.  When  the  fruit  is 
ripe,  the  a  hill  (tied  bracts  are  torn  away  by  the  winds,  leaving  the 
long  panicle  exposed,  and  this  may  atand  while  another  panicle 
grown  from  the  crown  and  perhaps  at  some  distance  arparuted. 
Himalaya*.  lt.II.  187*.  p.  2tt6.  I. II.  22:20".  G.C.  II.  13:71*3. 
G.Z.  2l>.  p.  104.  A  remarkable  plant.— ft.  Kit**,  Linn.  3  i  It..  Iva. 
1  ft.  arroaa,  cordate  to  reniform.  the  margin*  crisped  or  undulate, 
the  blade  puckered  or  btiatered:  fla.  green,  drooping:  fra.  about  1 
in.  long,  oblong-cordate,  narrow-winged,  blood-red.  ahowy.  Asia 
Minor  to  Persia.  B.M.  7501.  "Rivaa"  or  "Riliea"  ia  ita  Arabic 
name. — H.  mfnd/ormr,  Koyle.  Dwarf:  Ivs.  thick,  urluc  lar  or 
broadly  ovate:  Ha.  white,  in  a  dense  spike  rising  about  2  ft.  W. 
Himalaya.  L  ft  fi 

RHfeXIA  (Greek,  rupture,  referring  to  ita  supposed 
properties  of  healing).  Mela*lomace.x.  Meadow 
Beauty.  Low  perennial  often  bristly  herbs  suitable 
for  border  and  wild-garden  planting. 

Leaves  opposite,  sessile  or  short-pet  ioled :  fls.  terminal, 
solitary  or  cymosc;  calyx-tube  urn-shaped,  adherent  to 
the  ovary  below,  and  continued  above  it,  persistent. 
4-cleft  at  the  apex;  petals  4,  oblique,  falling  early; 
stamens  8:  caps.  4-celled,  with  4-  to  many-seeded 
placenta}.— About  12  species,  N.  Amer. 

Rhexia  nrginica  is  found  wild  in  company  with 
sides-saddle  plants  (Sarracenia  pur  pun  a)  and  eranlier- 
in  the  low  meadows  of 
It  is  what 


E 


would  be  called  a  bog-plant 
It  is  a"  pretty,  low-grow- 
ing, tuberous-rooted  plant 
blooming  in  summer  and 
chiefly  interesting  as  being 
one  of  few  s|>ecies  of  a  genus 
belonging  to  a  family  almost 
wholly  composed  of  shrubl  iy 
plants  from  tropical  coun- 
tries, such  as  Ccntradcnia, 
Pleroma,  and  Medinella.  It 
increases  by  means  of 
tubers  and  seeds,  and  under 
suitable  conditions  soon 
makes  large  clumps.  Tubers 
jotted  in  the  autumn  and 
ept  in  a  coldframe  force 
nicely  in  springtime.  (T.  D. 
Hatfield.) 

a.  St.  cylindrical. 

mari&na,  Linn.    A  slen- 
der erect  usually  simple- 
stemmed  plant  with  red- 
dish purple  fls.  about  1 
across,  in  loose  cymes: 
short  -  petioled,  oblong 
linear-oblong,    1  -  1  ]4 
long,  2  5  Tines  wide, 
nerved;  anthers  min- 
utely spurred   at  the 
hack.  June-Sept.  Pine 
liarrens,  N.  J.  to  Fla., 
west  to  Ky.    B.B.  2: 
474. — Grows  in  drier 
places  than  R.  rirgiti- 
ica.   It  sometimes  has 
white  fls.  and  there  is 
also  a  linear-lvd.  form.  3376. 
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aa.  St.  angled. 
b.  Petals  yellow. 

lutea,  Walt.  St  becoming  much  branched,  1  ft. 
high:  Ivh.  smooth,  serrulate,  the  lower  obovate  and 
obtuse,  the  upper  lanceolate  and  acute:  fia.  small,  in 
numerous  cymes.  July,  Aug.  Pine-barren  swamps,  N. 
C.  to  Fla.  and  west. 

nn.  Petals  not  yellow. 
C.  Let.  ti-10  lines  long. 
ciliasa,  Michx.  St.  nearly  simple,  1-2  ft.  high:  lvs. 
ovate,  sessile  or  very  nhort-petioled,  3-nerved:  fls. 
violet-purple,  1-1 U  in.  across,  short-pedieelled,  in 
few-fl<  i.  cymes;  anthers  not  curved  and  not  spurred  at 
the  back.  June- Aug.  Swamps,  lnd.  to  Fla.,  west  to  La. 

cc.  Let.  1-2  in.  long. 

virgtoica,  Linn.  Fig.  3376.  Roots  tuber-bearing: 
sts.  about  1  ft.  high,  branched  above  and  usually  clus- 
tered, forming  a  compact,  bushy  plant:  lvs.  sessile, 
ovate,  acute,  rounded  or  rarely  narrowed  at  the  base, 
1-2  in.  by  in.,  usually  5-nerved:  fia.  rosy,  1-1)4 
in.  across,  in  cymes;  petals  rounded  or  slightly  ret  use; 
anthers  minutely  spurred  on  the  back.  July-Sept. 
Sunny  swamps,  Maine  to  Fla.,  west  to  Mo.  B.B.  2:474. 
B.M.DoH. — This  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  small  wild 
fla.  When  transplanted,  it  seems  to  thrive  as  well  in 
good  clay  loam  as  in  peaty  soils,  although  it  sometimes 
grow-  in  the  latter.  F.  W.  Barclay. 

F.  Tracy  UriBBARD.t 

RHIPIDODENDROM :  Aim. 

RHIPIDtfPTERIS  (from  Greek  for  d  irixion  and 
Pteris  for  fern).  Polypodiacae.  A  tropical  American 
genus  of  small  ferns  formerly  classed  under  Acrostichum 
which  it  resembles  in  having  the  fertile  If.-bladcs 
entirely  covered  with  sporangia.  It  differs  in  having 
the  sterile  lvs.  dichotomously  divided  into  linear  lolica 
unlike  any  other  fern. 

peltAta.  Schott  (Acrosrichum  peUatum,  Swartz). 
RootstiM-Ls  long-creeping:  sterile  If  .-blades  1-2  in.  each 
way  on  slender  stalks  2-4  in.,  re|>eatedly  forked  into 
very  narrow  divisions;  fertile  lf.-blades  \i-\iva.  wide, 
circular,  or  somewhat  2-lobed.  Mex.  and  W.  Indies 
to  Brazil. — A  delicate  and  distinct  plant,  needing 
moisture  all  the  year 
round 


similar  to  cpiphyllum  and  zygocactua.  They  are  mostly 
fancier's  plants  and  grown  by  collectors,  for  the  inter- 
esting habit  and  characteristic  kinds  of  branching. 


alata.  15. 
bractuala,  4. 
Caaaytha.  8. 
commune, 
funalu,  7. 
grarilm,  (/. 
■ranclifloru.  7. 
Uuulltliaaa,  Hi. 


INDEX. 

Houtlrtn.  10. 
mrwiubflalilhi- 

motdw,  .V 
myoaurua,  3. 
pachyptrra.  1.1. 
paradnia,  1 1. 
pendulifiaru.  6. 
pi-ntaptrm.  12. 


pilocarpa.  1. 

rhorabra,  14. 
rrnira,  13. 
fiojjliotu*.  4. 
aquaiiiuUjaa,  2. 
.Sinirfnumi,  II. 
Irignim.  10. 
virgatn.  'J. 


A.  Bracts  on  ovary  with  hairs  and  bristles  in  their  axiU. 
1.  pilocarpa,  Lofgrcn.    Branches  terete,  the  axils 
bearing  10-15  white  bristles:  fla.  wheel-shaped,  1  in. 
broad.  " 


an 


aa.  Bracts  on  ovary  naked. 
b.  Ovary  imbedded  in  the  branch. 
c.  Edges  of  joints  uinged. 

2.  squamuldsa,  Schum.(L<  pistnium  cennmune,  Pfeiff.). 
Somewnat  branched,  reachinga  length  of  2  ft.:  branches 
very  unistjual  in  length,  in.  thick,  triangular,  the 

glca  winged:  Ms.  1-2,  from  the  deep  areoles,  5  lines 
—sh  without,  yellowish  within.  Brazil,  Argen- 

CC.  Edge*  of  joints  not  winged. 

3.  myosurus,  Sehum.  (1a pfsmium  myosurus,  Pfeiff.). 
Somewhat  branched,  a  yard  long:  branches  3—6  lines 
thick,  3— i-angled,  the  angles  not  winged,  the  terminal 
branchlets  generally  acuminate,  often  tipped  by  a  pencil 
of  bristles:  lis.  solitary  in  the  deep  areoles,  4-3  lines 
long,  rosy  white:  fr.  red.  Brazil.  B.M.  3755. 

BB.  Ovary  twt  imbedded  in  the  branch. 

C.  Branches  terete,  slender. 

D.  The  branches  of  2  kinds. 

4.  Saglionis,  Otto  ([{.  brachiala.  Hook.  Haridta 
Saglidnis,  Lem . ) .  Fig.  3377.  Reaching  a  height  of  2  ft., 
richly  branched:  long  or  cereiform  branches  lj-1  ft. 
long;  secondary  or  fruiting  branches  oblong-elliptic  or 
short -cvlindric,  rounded  at  the  ends,  spirally  or  rarely 
verticillately  arranged,  sometimes  weakly  grooved 


more  than  J  ^in.  long:  areoles  with  very 


not 

ty  wool  and 


ally  in 
the  air.  Avoid  un- 
necessary distur- 
bances of  roots.  Use 
some  partly  decayed 
leaf-mold. 

R.  C.  Benedict. 

RH  1PSALIS 

(Greek,  rhips,  wicker- 
work  j .  Includes  Lep- 
ttmivm.  Caclaceje. 
Epiphytic  plants  of 
rather  diverse  form, 
grown  in 
collections 
of  succulents  and 
cacti. 

Flowers  very  small, 
usually  without  tube; 
stamens  and  style 
very  short:  fr.  small 
naked  berries. —  A 
genus  of  alHiut  50 
species,  mostly  con- 
fined to  S.  Amer.  Ex- 
<  hides  llariota  and 
I'feiffera  of  Cycln. 
Amer.    Hort.  Cult. 
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2-  4  short  bristles,  which  on  the  end  branches  project  as 
a  little  brush :  fls.  near  the  tops  of  the  short,  branches, 
flat,  %in.  dinm.,  with  12  white  Ivs.  with  yellowish  mid- 
stripe:  berry  white.  Uruguay  and  Argentina.  B.M. 
4030. 

5.  mesembrianthemoides,  Haw.  {Haribta  mesem- 
briarUhemouk*,  Lem.).  Upright,  the  ends  drooping, 
richly  branched:  long  branches  4-8  in.  long,  1  line  diam.; 
fruiting  branches  3-5  lines  long,  not  more  than  2  lines 
diam.,  spirally  attached,  thickly  crowded:  areoles 
sparsely  woolly,  with  1-2  bristles  which  project  from 
the  ends  of  the  branches:  fls.  near  the  top  of  the  joint, 
about  5  lines  diam.,  formed  of  10  white  with  yellow 
midstriped  lvs.:  berry  white.  Brazil.  B.M.  3078. — 
Probably  hardly  more  than  a  slender  variety  of  the 
preceding  species. 

6.  gracilis,  N.  E.  Br.  Branches  terete,  slender:  fls. 
terminal  or  lateral,  minute.  Passing  in  collec- 

i  under  the  name  of  R.  penduliflora. 

dd.  The  branches  all  alike. 

7.  grandifldra,  Haw.  (R.  funalix,  Salm-Dyck). 
Branching,  cylindrical,  rather  stout,  the  branches  reach- 
ing a  height  of  3  ft.,  with  a  diam.  of  more  than  J  jin.; 
ultimate  branchlets  short,  often  verticillate:  areoles 
depressed,  t>ordered  by  a  red  line,  sometimes  in  old 
branches  bearing  a  bristle:  fls.  wheel-shaped,  lateral  on 
the  branches,  nearly  1  in.  diam.  Brazil.  B.M.  2740. 

8.  Cassytha,  Gaertn.  Richly  branching,  pendulous, 
sometimes  10  ft.  long;  branches  rarely  2  ft.  long,  1-1  j  a 
lines  diam.,  pale  green;  ultimate  branchlets  spirally 
attached:  areoles  with  sparse  woolly  hairs  and  fre- 
quently 1-2  minute  bristles:  fls.  lateral  on  the  terminal 
joints,  2-3  lines  diam.:  berry  like  that  of  the  mistle- 
toe, 1-2  lines  diam.  Widely  disiH-rsed  in  Cent,  and  S. 
Amor.,  W.  Indies,  Mcx.,  Mauritius,  Ceylon,  and  Afr. 
B.M.  3080. 

9.  virglta,  Web.  llichly  branching,  pendulous,  be- 
coming a  yard  long;  terminal  branchlets  liardlv  more 
than  a  line  thick,  spirally  attached:  areoles  [tearing 
sparse  woolly  hairs,  with  an  occasional  bristle:  fls.  lat- 
eral, 3-4  lines  diam. :  berry  only  1 H  lines  diam.  Brazil. 
— Very  much  like  the  preceding. 

CC.  Branches  not  terete. 
D.  The  branches  namnc,  angled. 

10.  trigdna,  Pfeiff.  llichly  branched,  becoming  a 
yard  long:  branches  to  nearly  1  in.  diam.,  3-aiiglcd: 
areoles  sparsely  woolly  and  bristly,  the  blooming 
areoles  much  more  copiously  so:  fls.  greenish  outside, 
white  within,  4  or  5  lines  long.  Brazil. 

11.  parad6xa,  Salm-Dyck.  S|>aringly  branched,  1-2 
ft.  long;  branchlets  1-2  in.  long  and  in.  diam., 
twisted  at  the  joints,  so  that  the  angles  alternate  with 
the  sides:  fls.  ?$in.  long,  white.  Brazil. 

12.  pentaptera,  Pfeiff .  Richly  branched,  1-2  ft.  long, 
4-5  lines  diam.:  branchlets  2-5  in.  long.  5-6-angled  or 
almost  winged:  areoles  in  crenatures  of  the  angles  with 
scanty  wool  and  an  occasional  bristle:  fls.  greenish 
white,  3-4  lines  long:  fr.  white,  bright  rose-red  alx>ve, 
crowned  by  the  withered  fl.  S.  Brazil,  Uruguay, 
Argentina. 

13.  rosea,  Lagerheim.  Shrubby,  more  or  less  erect, 
usually  10  in.  high:  branches  clustered,  often  hanging, 

3-  4-angled:  fls.  rare,  large,  1H  in.  broad,  rose-colored, 
fragrant.  Brazil. 

dd.  The  branches  usually  flat  or  3-angled,  always  broad. 

14.  rh6mbea,  Pfeiff.  (R.  Swarlzianat,  Pfeiff.). 
Branching,  reaching  a  yard  in  length:  joints  green,  lf  - 
like,  crcnale-oblong  or  rhombic,  1-5  in.  long,  \'t-2  in. 
broad:  fls.  yellow,  altout  5  lines  long.  Brazil. 

15.  pachyptcra,  Pfeiff.  (R.  alAta,  Steud.).  Erect, 
branching,  reaching  a  height  of  nearly  3  ft.:  joints 
flas,  rarely  3-wingcd,  rather  thick,  usually  somewhat 


It.  Stmmlcri,  B«itu' 
ipm™  (MfMionally  wen  in 
in  Amrriran  trade. 


concavo-convex,  3-8  in.  long,  blunt,  2-5  in.  broad,  often 
purple-red:  fls.  about  8  lines  long,  yellow  with  reddish 
tips.  Brazil.  B.M.  2820  (as  Cactus  alatus). 

16.  Houlletiana,  Lem.  («.  Itouiletii.  Lem  ).  St. 
richly  branched,  becoming  3  ft.  or  more  long,  1-1 14  in. 
broad,  often  tapering  to  the  round  midrib  for  a  con- 
siderable distance,  then  becoming  again  broad  and  lf.- 
like:  fls.  8-9  lines  long,  yellowish  white  to  yellow:  berry 
red.  Brazil.  B.M.  00811. 

R.  onttutttnma,  Web.,  if.  cMtrrdatrra,  Web.,  fi.  .Vmrni,  L&f- 
"  and  ft.  Wfre/Oft.  Berger.  are  rwrnt 
>UcetioDA.  but  not  ufltred 

J.  N.  Rose. 

RHIZ6PHORA  (Greek,  root  and  bearing,  referring 
to  the  fact  that  the  seeds  germinate  even  while  attached 
to  the  plant  if  they  touch  the  ground).  Rhizophoract^e . 
Trees,  with  thick  terete  scarred  branches,  sometimes 

ejited  to  hold  seashores:  lvs.  opposite,  petioled,  thick, 
thery,  ovate  or  elliptic,  entire,  glabrous:  peduncles 
axillary,  di-  or  trichotomously  branched,  few-fid. :  fls. 
rather  large,  leathery,  sessile  or  pedieelled;  calyx-limb 
4-parted;  petals  4;  stamens  8-12;  ovary  semi-inferior, 
2-eelled:  fr.  leathery,  ovoid  or  obconicid,  1-eclled,  1- 
seeded.— About  3  species,  seashores  of  the  tropics.  R. 
Mdngle,  Linn.  Shrub  or  tree  reaching  a  height  of  30 
ft.:  lvs.  2-0  in.  long,  leathery,  elliptic  or  elhptic-obo- 
vate,  obtuse:  peduncles  2-3-fld.;  fls.  pale  yellow;  sejml.s 
lanceolate;  petals  linear,  or  nearly  so,  leathery,  cleft 
at  tip.  Coast  of  Ha.  and  the  tropics.  It  forms  impene- 
trable  thickets 

RHODAjTTHE:  lltUpltram. 

RHOD AZALEA:  a  name  given  in  Franco  U>  a  hybrid 
(R.  Crouxii,  Hort.)  between  a  garden  rhododendron 
and  Azalea  mollis  {Rhododendron  sinense).  Another 
name  for  this  hybrid  is  Azakodendron  Crouxii,  Hort. 

RH0DEA:  Rohdta. 

RHODOCHiTON  (Greek,  red  cloak;  alluding  to  the 
large  rosy  red  calyx).  Scrnphrdariarta .  A  free-flower- 
ing graceful  vine  with  lvs.  cordate,  acuminate,  sparsely 
and  acutely  dentate:  fls.  solitary,  pendulous,  axillary, 
long-peduneled;  calyx  conspicuous,  large,  membranous, 
broad  Ml-shaped,  5-clcft;  corolla-tube  cylindrical,  the 
throat  not  personate,  5-lol>cd;  loltes  oblong,  nearly 
equal:  caps,  dehiscent  by  irregular  perforations. — One 
species,  Mex. 

volubile,  Zucc.  Pcrpi.e  Bells.  A  vine  with  habit  of 
maurandia,  to  which  it  is  allied,  but  more  vigorous  and 
having  curious,  distinct  purplish  red  fls.  over  2  in.  long 
on  red  peduncles:  lvs.  about  3  in.  long.  B.M.  3367. 
B.R.  1755.  G.C.  111.  53:310.  G.M.  58:376.  Gn.W. 
12:449.  I.H.  42:31.  J.H.  III.  43:563.  R.H.  1910,  p. 
79.— Blooms  the  first  season  from  seed  and  mav  be 
treated  as  a  tender  annual.  f.  W.  Barclay. 

RHODODENDRON  (Greek,  rhodon  and  dendron, 
rose-tree;  the  Rhododendron  of  the  ancient  writers  is 
Ncrium).  Ericactx.  Including  Azalea  which  most  bot- 
anists consider  inseparable  from  Rhododendron,  but 
horticulturists  may  I>e  inclined  to  retain  Azalea  for  the 
deciduous  species  and  to  use  the  Azalea  names  given  in 
parentheses.  Highly  ornamental  woody  plants,  chiefly 
grown  for  their  beautiful  flowers  and  many  species  also 
for  their  handsome  foliage. 

Evergreen  or  deciduous  shrubs,  rarely  trees:  lvs. 
alternate,  short-petioled,  entire:  fls.  pedieelled,  in 
terminal  urnlx-l-like  racemes,  rarely  lateral,  in  1-  to  fow- 
fld.  clusters;  calvx  5-parted.  often  very  small;  corolla 
rotate,  campanulate  or  funnel-Hhai>ed.  sometimes  tubu- 
lar, with  5-,  sometimes  6-  10-loln-d  limb;  stamens  5-10. 
sometimes  more:  anthers  o|>ciiiiig  with  pores  at  the  apex; 
ovary  5-10-loculed;  style  slender  with  capitate  stigma: 
caps,  separating  into  5-10  valves  containing  numerous 
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minute  seeds.— About  3J50  species  are  known,  distrib- 
uted through  the  colder  and  temperate  regions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere;  in  Trop.  Asia  they  occur  in  the 
mountain*  and  extend  as  far  south  as  New  Guinea  and 
Austral.,  the  greatest  segregation  being  in  Cent,  and 
W.  China  and  the  Himalayas;  several  species  closely 
allied  to  those  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago  are  found 
in  the  Philippine  Isls.  but  are  not  yet  intro.;  16  species 
occur  in  N.  Amer.  The  rhododendrons  possess  but 
few  economic  properties.    The  hardy 


wood  of  the  arborescent  speeuw  is  used  for  fuel;  also 
for  construction  and  for  turnery  work;  the  lvs.  of  some 
species  are  used  medicinally;  those  of  R.  arboreum  and 
other  species  are  Iwlieved  to  be  poisonous  to  cattle. 
In  India  the  fls.  of  various  species  are  sometime*  made 
into  a  subacid  jelly.  The  honey  obtained  from  the 
fls.  is  believed  to  be  poisonous. 

The  rhododendrons  belong  to  our  most  ornamental 
and  most  beaut  if  ul  flowering  shrubs  and  are  often  com- 
pletely covered  with  their  showy  trusses  of  brilliantly 
and  variously  colored  flowers  and  the  evergreen  species 
are  attractive  throughout  the  whole  year  with  their 
handsome  usually  large  foliage.  They  grow  best  in  a 
peaty  or  porous  loamy  soil,  which  doe*  not  contain 
lime  and  always  retains  a  sufficient  amount  of  moisture; 
they  like  as  a  rule  half-shaded  positions.  In  regard  to 
their  culture  and  particular  ornamental  qualit' 
may  be  divided  into  three  horticultural  group 
rhododendrons,  hardy  deciduous 


green 
Indian 


Evergreen  rhododendrons. 


Here  belong  the  largest  number  of  species  comprising 
the  two  sections  Lcpidorhodium  and  Leiorhodium. 
Although  most  of  the  species  are  hardy  only  in 
warm  temperate  regions,  there  are  many  which  are 
hardy  at  least  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts.  They  are 
R.  maximum,  R.  catawbieruw,  R.  muenxicum,  R.  br'achy- 
enrpum,  R.  Melttrnichii,  R.  Smirnotrii,  R.  mrtcronulatum, 
R.  dahuricum,  R.  micranthnm,  R.  lapjxmicum,  R.  fer- 
rugineum,  R.  hirsxdum,  R.  Kotsehyi,  R.  earolinianum,  R. 
minus,  and  probably  also  R.  chrysanthum,  R.  Prze- 
walskii,  R.  eampanulatum,  R.  californicum,  R.  Ungtrnii, 
and  most  of  the  small-lea ved  Chinese  species.  Some- 
what more  tender  are  R.  ponticum,  R.  nitrum,  R. 
Hodgxonii.  R.  Thomsonii,  R.  Anthopogoti  and  many  of 
the  recently  introduced  Chinese  species,  as  R.  discolor, 
R.  oreodoxa,  R.  decorum.  South  of  Philadelphia  such 


species  as  R.  cinnabarinum,  R.  glaucum,  R.  ciliatum,  R. 
rortunei,  R.  lepidotum,  R.  ColkUianum,  and  the  Yunnan 
species,  as  R.  yunnanense,  R.  irroratum,  and  R.  racemo- 
sum,  are  probably  hardy;  also  R.  arboreum,  R.  barbalum, 
R.  Fakoneri,  R.  Keysii,  R.  trijlorum,  and  R.  Wrighiii  in 
very  sheltered  positions.  S|>ccica  like  R.  Damounir, 
R.  Edgcirorthii,  R.  (iriffithianum,  R.  Jormosum,  R. 
Maddenii,  R.  NutlaUii,  and  R.  pendulum  stand  only  a 
few  degrees  of  frost.  The  Javanese  species,  as  R. 
jaeanicum,  R.  jasminiflorum,  R.  Brookeanum  and  R. 
LoMrii  grow  and  bloom  continually  and  stand  no  frost 
;it  all. 

VitritUion  in  height. — Most  of  the  species  arc  shrubby; 
a  few  nnlv,  and  these  mostly  Himalayan  species,  grow 
into  -mall  or  medium-sized  trees,  attaining  GO  feet  in  the 
cas»>  <>f  R.  barbatum,  40  feet  in  R.  grande  and  R.  arbor- 
eum, 30  feet  in  R.  Falconeri  and  R.  maximum.  A  num- 
ber of  northern  and  alpine  species  always 
remain  dwarf,  as  R.  frrrugineum,  R.  hirsutum, 
~  R.  lapponicum,  R.  rirgalum,  R.  lepidotum,  R. 
racemunum,  and  others.  A  few  Himalayan  and 
Chinese  species  and  most  of  the  Malayan 
species  are  often  epiphytal   and   grow  on 
branches  of  large  trees  like  orchids;  e.  g., 
R.  Dalhousisr,  R.  pendulum,  R.  Xultallii,  R. 
moupinense. 

Hybrid  rhododendrons. — Many  hybrids  have  been 
raised  and  they  are  now  more  extensively  cultivated 
than  the  original  species.  The  first  hybrid  was  probably 
the  one  raised  from  R.  pontieum,  fertilized  by  a  hardy 
azalea,  probably  A.  nudiflorum;  it  originated  about  1800, 
in  tltc  nursery  of  Thompson,  at  Mileend,  near  Lon- 
don, and  was  first  described  and  figured  as  /,'.  ponti- 
eum var.  deciduum  (Andrews,  Hot.  Hep.  6:379).  Many 
hybrids'  of  similar  origin  were  afterward  raised  for 
which  the  name  Azaleodendron  has  been  proposed  by 
Rodigas.  The  first  hybrid  between  true  rhododendrons 
was  probably  a  cross  between  R.  catawbirnse  and  R. 
pontieum,  but  it  seems  not.  to  have  attracted  much 
attention.  It  was  by  hybridizing  the  product  of  this 
cross  with  the  Himalayan  R.  arboreum  introduced  about 
1820  that  the  first  plant  was  raised  which  became  the 
forerunner  of  a  countless  number  of  beautiful  hybrids. 
From  the  appearance  of  this  cross,  obtained  about 
1826,  at  Highclerc,  in  England,  and  therefore  called  R. 
altaelarense,  the  era  of  rhododendron  hybrids  is  to  be 
dated.  Figs.  3378  and  3379  are  common  hybrid  forms. 
A  second  era  in  the  history  of  the  rhododendron  may 
be  dated  from  the  introduction  of  a  large  number  of 
the  l>cautiful  Sikkim  rhododendrons  about  1850,  among 
them  species  like  R.  Griffithianum  which  entered  into 
the  parentage  of  many  of  the  most  striking  tender 
hybrids,  and  from  the  introduction  of  the  Javanese 
species  shortly  afterward.  A  third  era  will  perhaps  lie 
trawl  from  the  recent  introduction  of  the  Chinese 
rhododendrons. 

Their  place  in  ornamental  planting. — Rhododendrons 
are  equally  effective  and  desirable  as  single  specimens 
on  the  lawn  as  when  massed  in  large  groups,  and  arc 
especially  showy  when  backed  by  the  dark  green  foliage 
of  conifers,  which  at  the  same  time  afford  a  most 
advantageous  shelter.  The  dwarf  species,  whieh  are 
mostlv  small-leaved  and  flower  at  a  different  time, 
should  not  lie  grouped  with  the  large-leaved  ones,  as 
they  do  not  harmonise  with  them;  however,  they  arc 
exceedingly  charming  plants  for  rockeries  or  in  groups 
with  other  smaller  evergreens.  It  is  certainly  true  that 
the  rhododendrons  have  not  yet  received  the  attention 
they  deserve.  They  are  still  far  from  l>eing  as  popular  as 
they  are  in  England.  The  beautiful  Himalayan  species 
and  their  numerous  hybrids  are  still  almost  unknown 
in  this  country,  although  without  doubt  they  could  l>e 
grown  as  well  outdoors  in  the  Middle  and  South  Atlantic 
states  as  they  arc  in  England,  if  the  right  situation 
were  chosen.  Formerly  it  was  considered  impossible  to 
grow  the  beautiful  hardy  hybrids  in  the  New  England 
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stale*,  and  it  was  firsl  shown  by  the  splendid  collec- 
tions of  H.  H.  Hunnewell  at  Wellesley,  Massachusetts 
(see  A.F.  13:24-31  and  Gng.  5:375-7),  that,  even  in  a 
trying  climate,  they  can  l>e  grown  to  perfection  if  the 
proper  situations  are  found  and  the  right  way  of  culti- 
vation is  followed. 

Outdoor  cultivation. — The  selection  of  a  suitable 
situation  is  of  foremost  importance.  If  possible  the 
beds  should  be  sheltered  against  drying  winds  and  tin; 
burning  sun  by  tall  conifers,  but  the  shelter  should  be 
always  light  and  natural,  as  too  much  shelter  by  dense 
hedges  or  walls  close  to  the  plants  is  worse  than  no 
shelter  at  all.  Any  open  well-drained  soil  which  does 
not  contain  lime  or  heavy  clay  and  has  a  moist  and 
fresh  subsoil  will  prove  satisfactory.  Where  limestone 
or  heaw  clav  prevails,  l*ds  must  lie  specially  prepared 
and  filled  with  suitable  soil.  They  should  be  at  least 
2  to  3  feet  deep,  or  deeper  when  the  subsoil  is  not 
porous,  and  in  this  case  the  bottom  should  Ik;  filled  in 
about  1  to  2  feet  high  with  gravel  or  broken  stones  for 
drainage.  A  mixture  of  leaf-mold  or  |>eat  and  sandy 
loam  will  make  a  suitable  soil.  In  dry  spells  during  the 
summer,  watering  is  necessary  if  the  subsoil  is  not  very 
moist;  it  is  most  essential  that  the  soil  never  Ix-oomes 
really  dry-  In  autumn  the  ground  should  lie  covered 
with  leaves,  pine  needles,  liay,  or  other  material  to  pro- 
tect from  frost.  This  mulch  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
during  the  summer,  especially  when  the  plants  are  not 
large  enough  to  shade  the  ground.  An  uccasional  top- 
dressing  of  well-decayed  stable-  or  cow-manure  will 
prove  of  much  advantage.  The  ground  should  never  be 
disturbed,  as  the  roots  arc  very  near  the  surface.  After 
flowering,  the  young  seed-vessels  should  lie  removed. 
The  rhododendrons  are  easily  transplanted  cither  in 
spring  or  in  fall,  especially  if  they  grow  in  peat  or  turfy 
loam,  and  if  a  good  ball  of  earth  can  be  preserved  in 
moving.  They  should  be  planted  firmly,  especially  in 
porous,  peaty  soil,  and  thoroughly  watered  after  plant- 
ing. If  they  are  carefully  handled  they  are  not  much 
affected  bv  "transplanting,  and  tender  lands  may  be  dug 
in  fall,  hecled-in  in  a  frost-proof  pit,  and  planted  out 


U19.  A  good  plant  ot  gardcr.  rhododendron  in  bloom. 

again  in  spring.  Potted  and  well-huclded  plants  trans- 
ferred in  January  into  a  tempera! ure  not  exceeding  60 3 
will  develop  in  afxnit  six  to  eight  weeks  into  very  attrac- 
tive and  showy  specimens  for  decoration. 
^Martlu  mrictir*.— The  following  varieties  have  proved 
^■Lv  in  the  vicinity  of  Host  on  and  may  l>e  recom- 
rnPlnlcd  for  planting  in  similar  climates  and  for  experi- 
mental trial  farther  north.  They  arc  mostly  hybrids  of 
R.  mfcuJ^^fcjvith  R    maximum,  R.  ponticum,  li. 


caucasicum  and  with  some  infusion  of  R.  arboreum  and 
perhaps  a  few  other  stiecics.  As  in  most  of  them  the 
parentage  of  R.  catawbiense  is  the  most  predominant, 
they  are  all  usually  called  "catawbiense  hybrids." 
Choice  kinds  are  (those  marked  with  an  asterisk  have 
proved  the  hardiest):  Album  elegant,  blush,  changing  to 
white;  Album  grandiflorum,  blush,  changing  to  white, 
flowers  larger,  less  spotted;  Alexander  Dancer,  bright 
rose,  paler  in  center;  Atrosanguineum,  rich  blood-red; 
August  Van  Gcert,  bright  carmine,  spotted  dark  purple; 
Bacchus,  crimson,  large  flowers;  Bicolor,  purplish  pink, 
spotted;  Blandianum,  rosy  crimson  (H.F.  1859:153); 
'Bluebell,  blush,  with  light  purplish  margin;  'Boule  dc 
Seige,  white,  early;  'Caractacus,  deep  crimson;  Cliarles 
Bagley,  cherry-red;  'Charles  Dickens,  dark  red,  spotted 
brown,  one  of  the  most  striking  red  ones;  Crrulexcens. 
pale  lilac;  'Coriaceum,  white,  spotted  yellow,  dwarf  and 
free-blooming;  Crown  Prince,  carmine*  spotted  greenish 
yellow;  'Drlicatissimum,  blush,  edged  pink,  changing 
to  almost  white,  late  (On.  63,  p.  415);  Edward  S.  Band, 
rich  scarlet;  'Enrestianum.  rosy  lilac  with  crisped 
edges,  excellent  habit  and  ven  free-flowering  (G. 
26:103);  *F.  L.  Ames,  white  center,  edged  pink;  *F. 
L.  Olmsted,  pink;  'Giganteum,  bright  rose,  large  clus- 
ters; 'Glennt/anum,  white,  suffused  with  pink  (G.M. 
44:355;  48:565);  'Corner  Waterer,  blush-pink;  Grandi- 
florum, clear  rose;  Guido,  deep  crimson;  Hannibal, 
rosy  carmine;  'Henrietta  Sargent,  pink;  Henry  W. Sar- 
gent, crimson,  large  clusters;  //.  //.  Hunnewell,  rich 
crimson;  John  Waterer,  dark  crimson;  J.  D.  Godman, 
carmine,  distinctly  spotted;  'Kettledrum,  rich  crimson; 
'King  of  Purples,  purple,  spotted  dark  brown;  Lady 
Armstrong,  rose-red,  paler  in  center,  distinctly  spotted; 
'lady  Clermont,  rosv  scarlet  ;  'l-iodu  Frances  Crossley. 
salmon-pink;  lAidy  tirau  Egerton,  delicate  lilac,  spotted 
greenish  brown;  'Lee's  Purple,  purple:  Madam  Canalko, 
blush,  changing  to  pure  white;  'Melton,  rich  purple; 
'Mrs.  C.  S.  Sargent,  similar  to  Kvcrestianum,  but  pink; 
Mrs.  Mihur,  rich  crimson;  'Norma,  pink;  *Old  Port, 
plum-color;  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  white  with 
purple  margin;  'Purpureum  crispum,  lilac-purple, 
spotted  greenish;  'Purpureum  grandiflorum,  purple, 
large  clusters;  11.  S.  Field,  scarlet;  Ralph  Sanders,  rich 
purplish  crimson;  Rosa  mundi,  white  slightly  flushed 
with  yellow  spots,  dwarf  (On.  63,  p.  369);  Roseum 
elegans,  rosy  lilac,  dwarf ;  Scipio,  rose  with  deep  spot ; 
'Sefton,  deep  maroon,  large  clusters;  Wellsianum,  blush, 
changing  to  white. 

For  greenhouse  culture,  the  roost  successful  wav.  espe- 
cially with  the  taller-growing  species,  like  R.  arftoreum, 
R.  Grxfhthianum,  R.  barbatum,  and  R.  Faleoneri.  is  to 
plant  them  out  in  a  porous  peaty  soil  provided  with 
good  drainage.  If  growu  in  pots,  a  sandy  compost  of 
leaf-soil  and  peat,  with  an  addition  of  some  fibrous 
loam,  will  suit  them.  The  pots,  which  should  never  lie 
too  large,  must  lie  well  drained  and  the  plants  freely 
watered  during  the  summer,  while  during  the  winter 
water  must  be  carefully  applied.  The  Himalayan 
species  and  their  hybrids  will  do  well  in  a  cool  gn-cn- 
house,  where  the  temperature  is  kept  a  few  degrees 
above  freezing-point  during  the  winter.  The  Javanese 
species  and  hybrids,  however,  on  account  of  their  ion- 
tmual  growing  and  blooming,  require  a  wanner  green- 
house and  must  have  a  minimum  temperature  of  50° 
during  the  winter.  They  like  a  moist  atmosphere  and 
should  be  freely  syringed  in  warm  weather.  In  potting 
them,  their  epiphytal  habit  must  lie  Itorne  in  mind,  and 
the  soil  should  consist  mainly  of  good  fibrous  peat 
broken  into  pieces,  with  a  lilx-nd  addition  of  sand  and 
broken  charcoal.  The  soil  should  never  be  allowed  to 
tx-eome  drv.  They  are  readily  propagated  by  cuttings 
with  Isittom  heat  in  the  warm  propagating-hou*c.  The 
rhododendrons  are  especially  valuable  for 


their  continual  blooming  during  the  winter  and  the 
brilliant  color  of  their  flowers.  A  large  number  of 
Itcautiful  hybrids  have  been  raised;  the  following  are  a 
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small  selection  of  ihein:  Balsaminrftnrum,  with  double 
pink  flowers  (Gt.  37,  p.  265.  C.C.  II.  18:230;  III. 
12:769.  J.H.  III.  43:151.  G.Z.  27:241);  Balsamiw- 
florum  album,  with  double  white  flowers  (Gn.W.  5:373); 
Balsamin*Horum  aureum,  with  double  yellow  flowers; 
Brilliant,  brilliant  scarlet;  Cere*,  tawny  yellow  (Gn. 
41  :H45) ;  Diadem,  orange-scarlet;  Duchess  of  Connaught, 
vermilion-red;  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  scarlet  with 
orange-crimson  (F.M.  1874:115);  Bos,  scarlet-carmine 
(C.C.  HI.  19:327);  Exquisite,  large  light  fawn-yellow 
flowers  (Gn.  56:62);  Favorite,  satiny  rose;  Jasmini- 
flortan  carminatum,  deep  carmine  (Gn.  41:328);  Little 
Biauty,  flowers  small,  but  bright  carmine-scarlet  (Gn. 
56:242);  Lord  Wolstley,  bright  orange-yellow,  tinted 
with  rose  at  the  margins;  Luteo-roseum,  flowers  satiny 
rose,  suffused  with  white,  center  light  yellow  (G.  33: 
313);  Maiden's  Blush,  blush,  with  yellowish  eye  (Gn. 
16:394);  Princess  Alexandra,  white,  faintly  blushed; 
Princess  Frederica,  yellow,  faintly  edged  rose;  Princess 
Royal,  pink;  Rosy  Morn,  bright  pink  (Gn.  42:164); 
Taylori,  bright  pink,  with  white  tube  (F.  M.  1877:242); 
Triumphans,  crimson-scarlet. 

Propagation. — All  rhododendrons  are  easily  propa- 
gated by  seeds,  which  are  very  small  and  are  sown  in 
spring  in  pans  or  boxes  well  drained  and  filled  with 
sandy  peat.  Pots  should  lie  well  watered  previous  to 
sowing.  The  seeds  should  be  covered  only  a  very  little 
with  fine  sand  or  finely  cut  sphagnum,  or  merely  pressed 
in  and  not  covered  at  all.  To  prevent  drying,  a  glass 
plate  may  be  placed  over  the  pan  or  some  moss  spread 
over  the  surface;  this,  however,  must  be  taken  off  as 
soon  as  the  seedB  begin  to  germinate.  The  seeds  also 
germinate  very  readily  if  sown  on  fresh  sphagnum,  but 
ui  this  case  they  must  l>e  pricked  off  as  soon  as  they  can 
lie  handled.  In  any  case,  it  is  of  advantage  to  prick  off 
the  young  seedlings  as  soon  as  possible,  but  if  they  are 
not  sown  too  thickly  they  may  remain  in  the  secd-l>oxcs 
until  the  following  spring.  The  seedlings  of  hardy  rho- 
dodendrons should  l>c  placed  in  coolfrarncs  and  grad- 
ually hardened  off;  those  of  greenhouse  species  remain 
under  glass.  Rhododendrons  arc  also  sometimes 
increased  under  glass  by  cuttings  of  half-ripe  wood 
taken  with  a  heel,  and  if  gentle  bottom  heat  can  be 
given  after  callusing  it  will  1m-  of  advantage.  They  root, 
however,  but  slowly,  except  those  of  the  Javanese 
kinds,  which  are  mostly  propagated  in  this  way,  since 
they  grow  very  readily  from  cuttings.  Layering  is 
sometimes  practised,  especially  with  the  dwarf  and 
small-leaved  species,  but  the  layers  usually  cannot  be 
separated  until  the  second  year.  For  the  propagation 
of  the  numerous  varieties  and  hybrids  of  hardy  and  half- 
hardy  rhododendrons  grafting  is  most  extensively 
employed.  R.  catawhiense  or  seedling?  of  any  of  its 
hardy  hvbrids  may  lie  used  as  stock;  R.  maximum  is 
also  probably  as  good.  In  English  and  Belgian  nur- 
series R.  ponticum,  which  is  inferior  in  hardiness,  is 
mostly  employed  as  a  stock,  but  this  often  proves  fatal 
if  the  grafted  plants  are  transferred  to  colder  climates. 
R.  arboreum  may  l>e  used  for  strong-growing  varieties 
intended  for  cultivation  in  the  greenhouse  or  South. 
Veneer-  or  side-grafting  is  mostly  practised,  and  some- 
times cleft-  and  saddle-grafting*  (see  G.C.  III.  24:425 
and  Figs.  3380,  33K1).  The  leaves  should  l>e  removed 
only  partly  and  the  stork  not  headed  Iwck  until  the 
following  year.  The  grafting  is  usually  done  late  in 
summer  or  early  in  spring  in  the  greenhouse  on  potted 
stock  without  using  graf Unit-wax,  and  the  grafted  plant* 
kept  close  and  shaded  until  the  union  has  liecn  com- 
pleted. If  large  quantities  are  to  be  handled  the  plants 
are  sometimes  not  potted,  but  taken  with  a  sufficient 
ball  of  earth,  packed  close  together  and  covered  with 
moss.  Covering  with  moss  to  keep  the  atmosphere  moist 
is  also  of  much  advantage  if  the  plants  are  potted. 

Other  experience  with  the  evergreen  rhododendrons.  (B. 
M.  Watson.)— Rhododendrons,  in  this  article,  mean 
more  particularly  R.  maximum  and  the  hybrid  vani- 


ties of  R .  catawbiense;  in  the  main,  however,  the  direc- 
tions for  the  various  operations  apply  to  the  azalea 
group  and  to  many  other  members  of  the  heath 
family. 

Rhododendrons  as  a  class  are  increased  by  seeds, 
layers  and  grafts,  and  occasionally  by  cuttings.  Seeds 
should  be  sown  under  glass,  l>etween  January  1  and 
March  15,  in  soil  one-half  peat  and  one-half  pure  fine 
sand,  with  good  drainage.   The  seeds  are  small  and 
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require  no  covering,  the  usual  watering  after  sowing 
being  quite  sufficient.  A  thin  layer  of  sphagnum  over 
the  surface  of  the  seed-pan  is  good  protection  from  the 
sun  and  keeps  the  sod  evenly  moist  ;  it  .should  be 
removed  when  germination  begins.  Seeds  may  also  lie 
sown  on  growing  sphagnum,  a  thin  layer  lieing  com- 
pactly spread  above  the  seed-soil  and  drainage,  and  an 
even  surface  l>eing  secured  by  clipping.  Seed-pans  or 
flats  of  convenient  size  are  used  and  they  should  lie 
plunged  in  sphagnum  still  further  to  insure  even  moist- 
ure; the  temperature  of  the  house  should  be  15°  to  50° 
F.  Seedlings  are  prone  to  damp-off  and  should  be 
pricked  off  into  fresh  soil  as  soon  as  they  are  big 
enough  to  handle;  wooden  pincers,  made  from  a  barrel 
hoop,  are  handy  for  thus  work.  They  are  slow  growers, 
and  must  be  tended  carefully.  Keep  under  glass,  well 
shaded  until  the  weather  is  settled.  Frames  with  lath 
screens  make  good  summer  quarters.  Winter  in  pits 
and  plant  out  in  frames  in  peaty  soil  when  large  enough. 
Never  let  them  suffer  from  dryness.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  seed  of  R.  maximum  might  be  planted 
on  living  moss  under  high-branched  trees  in  swamps 
where  the  water  does  not  collect  in  winter.  (Sec  Jack- 
son Dawson,  on  the  "Propagation  of  Trees  and  Shrubs 
from  Seeds,"  in  Transactions  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  1885,  part  I,  page  145.)  leavers 
probably  make  the  best  plants,  and  in  the  best  English 
nurseries  layering  is  t  he  common  met  hod  of  propagat  ion . 
In  the  United  States  layering  in  spring  is  preferable, 
but  abroad  it  is  practised  in  both  spring  and  autumn. 
It  is  a  slow  process,  but  desirable  for  the  hardy  hybrids 
of  R.  catau-biense.  Roots  form  on  wood  of  almost  any 
age;  when  removed  the  layers  should  be  treated  as 
rooted  cuttings  and  carefully  grown  in  well-prepared 
soil  where  water  and  shade  are  easily  furnished.  See 
Layering.  See,  also,  G.F.  6:63  (1893)  for  an  interesting 
account  of  layering  large  plants  by  burying  them  to  the 
top  — Grafting  is  the  common  method  of  propagation, 
and  Is  employed  almost  universally  in  continental 
nurseries.  R.  ponticum  is  the  usual  stock,  a  free  grower 
and  readily  obtained  from  seeds.  Attempts  have  been 
to  use   R.  maximum  in   American  nurseries, 


because  of  the  tenderness  of  R.  ponticum,  but  no  gr 
progress  has  l>een  made.  It  is  asserted  that  the  ra 


rios; 


growth  is  somewhat  slower  than  that  of  the  hybrid, 
this  seems  hardly  possible,  and  it  is  to  lie  hoped  that 
further  experiments  will  In-  made.  R jMB^Wfl^phould 
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be  established  iu  jiots  iu  spring  and  grafted  under  glass 
in  autumn  and  early  winter,  using  the  veneer-graft  (see 
Graf  ling,  page  1302".  Vol.  III).  Graft  as  near  the  root  as 
possible  and  plant  the  worked  parts  below  the  surface 
when  planting  in  the  nursery  or  permanently.  With 
these  precautions,  and  an  extra  covering  of  leaves  until 
the  plant  is  established  on  its  own  roots,  the  defect,  of 
tenderness  in  this  stock  can  be  overcome.  Nurse  care- 
fully the  young  grafted  plants  in  frames  until  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  be  planted  in  the  nursery  rows.  Figs.  3380 
and  3381  illustrate  two  common  methods  of  grafting 
rhododendrons  and  other  woody  plants.  The  details  oi 
the  unions  are  shown  in  Fig.  3380,  and  the  completed 
work  in  Fig.  3381.  Statements  are  made  that  cuttings 
of  half-ripened  wood  will  strike,  but  it  is  not  likely  that 
this  will  ever  prove  a  practical  method  of  propagating 
R.  maximum  or  the  R.  catawbierwe  hybrids;  it  might  l>e 
worth  while  to  experiment  with  wood  grown  under  glass, 


3381.  Saddle-craft  at  A; 


particularly  with  some  of  the  smaller-leaved  evergreen 

As  to  cultivation,  the  point  on  which  successful 
American  growers  of  rhododendrons  now  insist  is  that 
the  water-supply  shall  lie  sufficient.  (See  H.  H.  Hun- 
newell,  in  G.F.  3:201,  185)0.)  To  effect  this:  (1)  make 
the  soil  deep  and  fine,  using  materials  like  petit,  leaf- 
mold,  well-rotted  manure  and  yellow  loam,  all  of  which 
are  retentive  of  moisture;  (2)  plant  in  masses,  at  any 
rate  while  young,  so  that  they  may  protect  each  other 
and  prevent  evaporation;  (3)  give  the  bed  a  northern 
exposure  or  a  situation  where  the  force  of  the  midday 
sun  is  broken;  (4)  do  not  plant  under  or  near  trees  like 
elm,  oak,  or  maple,  which  make  undue  inroads  on  the 
natural  water-supply,  nor  so  near  buildings  that  the 
border  is  sheltered  from  rain  or  overdrained  by  cellar 
walls;  (5)  mulch  with  leaves  summer  and  winter,  pro- 
tect from  wind  and  sun  with  evergreen  boughs  in  win- 
ter and  in  summer  give  heavy  watering  whenever  the 
weather  is  excessively  hot  or  dry. 

The  planting-bed  should  be  prepared  by  excavating 
to  the  desired  dimensions  and  at  least  3  feet  deep.  The 
poor  material  should  lie  discarded,  but  the  good  soil 
can  Ik?  replaced,  adding  enough  peat  and  the  like  (see 
above)  to  make  good  that  which  was  rejected;  all  should 
be  thoroughly  and  carefully  mixed.  Peat ,  although  excel- 
lent, is  not  necessary.  Yellow  loam  or  hazel  loam,  if  not 
too  sandy,  is  equally  good  and  is  improved  by  additions 


of  humus.  To  nearly  pure  peat  an  admixture  of  sand 
is  t>eneficial;  the  essential  point  is  that  all  soils  for  them 
plants  must  be  fine.  The  beds  should  be  prepared  in 
autumn  and  left  to  settle  all  winter,  due  allowance 
being  made  for  shrinking.  In  spring  level  off  to  the 
grade  of  the  adjacent  land  and  ao  not  leave  "rounded 
up."  A  bed  higher  at  the  center  than  at  the  sides  per- 
haps makes  a  better  display  of  the  plants,  but  is  more 
likely  to  dry  up  and  does  not  catch  all  the  water 
sible  from  occasional  showers.  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  lime  soils  and  manures  containing  lime,  e.g.,  wood- 
ashes  and  bone-meal,  are  injurious  to  rhododendrons; 
in  limestone  regions  it  is  undoubtedly  advisable  to 
substitute  for  the  natural  soil,  others  "which  are  free 
from  this  objectionable  element. 

Plant  rhododendrons  in  spring  when  weather  is  set- 
tled and  the  March  winds  have  passed.  If  the  ball  of 
roots  is  dry,  soak  well  before  setting.  Plant  closely, 
so  that  the  tops  arc  only  10  to  12 
inches  apart  and  pay  particular 
attention  to  "facing"  them,  i.  e., 
sec  that  the  best  Bide  is  facing  the 
most  important  point  of  view,  and 
that  all  are  faced  alike.  Grafted 
plants  should,  if  possible,  have  the 
worked  portion  below  the  surface. 
Do  not  plant  in  autumn.  Plants 
grown  on  the  premises  may  Ik»  trans- 
planted in  favorable  weather  in 
summer  if  great  care  is  taken  to 
prevent  the  roots  suffering  from 
dryness.  In  planning  the  original 
border  it  is  well  to  leave  room  for  ex- 
tension :  when  planted,  as  described 
alx>ve,  the  beds  can  be  enlarged  at 
intervals  of  four  or  five  years,  or 
new  beds  made  from  the  old  stock. 
Place  the  beds  so  that  the  glare  of  the 
midday  sun  is  screened  both  sum- 
mer and  winterj  and  avoid  situations 
where  there  is  any  interference, 
owing  to  trees  or  buildings,  with  a 
naturally  good  condition  of  the  soil 
in  respect  to  moisture.  If  permanent 
protection  ^desired,  use  conifers, 

tions  for  beds  may  be  found  a'tong 
and  streams,  and  in  reclaimed  mead- 
ows, with  their  cool  moist  soil,  but  keep  aloof  from  any 
ground  where  the  water  collects  in  summer  or  winter. 
Beds,  or  even  single  plants,  if  sizable,  may  be  intro- 
duced into  open  spaces  in  woodlands  if  the  precau- 
tions noted  above  are  olwerved  and  plenty  of  air  and 
light  are  obtainable.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  com- 
bine rhododendrons  and  many  deciduous  shrubs,  among 
which  arc  the  azaleas,  their  near  relatives.   A  back- 
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ground  of  dark  green  conifers  seems  most  appropriate. 
Mountain  laurels,  /'tcrw  fiorihunila,  Ia-ucoUu^  CaUtb&i, 
and  Dauhnr  Cniorum  are  proper  companions,  but  at 
times  these  seem  better  apart.  Our  native  lilies,  L. 
superhum  and  L.  canadense.  are  good  associates  and 
thrive  under  the  same  conditions.  In  hot,  dry  weather 
water  should  be  given,  not  daily  in  driblets,  as  lawns  are 
sprinkled,  but.  in  quantity,  enough  at  one  time  to  soak 
the  bonier  to  the  depth  of  the  soil,  but  at  comparatively 
infrequent  intervals,  once  a  week  or  so.  The  bed  should 
also  1*»  mulched  with  leaves,  or  other  material,  to  pre- 
vent evaporation;  grass  clippings  are  serviceable,  but 
should  not  be  used  in  large  quantities  at  any  one  time 
or  else  they  will  heat.  Leaves  make  good  winter 
protection,  which  should  be  given  iust  before  cold 
weather, — in  eastern  Massachusetts,  between  Thanks- 
giving and  Christmas.  I/ct  the  IxhI  1x>  covered  to  the 
depth  of  10  to  12  inches,  well  worked  in  beneath  the 
foliage  but  not  over  it.  In  spring  dig  as  much  as  pos- 
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sible  of  this  material  into  the  ground,  reserving  a  part 
for  the  summer  mulch.  Shelter  the  tops  with  evergreen 
boughs,  the  hut ta  driven  into  the  earth  a  foot  or  more; 
in  windy  positions  a  temporary  board  fence  is  useful. 

Experience  at  Rochester,  New  York  (John  Dunbar). — 
About  fourteen  years  ago,  rhododendrons  were  planted 
in  the  Rochester  City  Parks  in  beds  excavated  to  a 
depth  of  2  to  2\<i  feet  (sandy  soil  containing  lime  re- 
moved), and  filled  with  humus  or  soil  of  a  peaty  nature 
from  an  adjacent  swamp.  Cow-manure  was  mixed 
liberally  in  the  Nurface.  Rhododendrons  planted  in  this 
preparation  liegan  to  root  immediately,  grew  with 
vigor,  and  flowered  splendidly.  About  20,000  square 
feet  have  been  planted  to  rhododendrons  in  this  way 
with  unfailing  success.  A  J'4-inch-pipe  water-system  is 
connected  with  all  of  the  beds,  with  faucets  at  con- 
venient points,  and  the  plants  are  thoroughly  watered 
in  the  growing  season,  and  are  never  permitted  to  enter 
the  winter  with  dry  roots.  The  natural  drainage  is 
perfect.  Rhododendrons  will  not  tolerate  stagnant 
moisture  at  their  roots.  They  are  thoroughly  protected 
by  the  lay  of  the  land  from  the  west,  northwest,  and 
north  winds,  but  are  completely  exposed  to  the  south, 
summer  and  winter,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  heavy 
mulching  of  leaves,  spread  over  the  beds  in  the  autumn, 
they  receive  no  other  protection.  The  lace-fly  become 
n  very  serious  pest  some  years  ago.  The  colonies  of 
nymphs  feed  on  the  under  side  01  the  leaves  and  the 
foliage  presents  a  sickly  yellow  appearance,  as  if 
attacked  by  red-«pidcr.  This  is  promptly  destroyed 
and  kept  under  control  by  two  sprayings  of  Ivory  soap 
during  the  growing  season,  using  it  in  the  proportion  of 
five  bars  of  soap  to  one  hundred  gallons  of  water. 

The  following  are  hardy  at  Itorhnatrr  in  n  normal  winter: 
Calawbifn**,  Catavbten**  album,  Anna  Parson*.  Album  eligan*. 
Album  qramlifUirum.  Alexander  iMnrrr.  A  martini inora,  Atnysan- 
trumra,  Bertha  Parson*,  Boulr  de  \etge,  Caractacu*.  Chart**  Dickens. 
Crrulevrn*.  Daily  Hand.  Dtlieati*»imum.  Dr.  Torrey,  Edward  S. 
Rand,  gtresttanum.  F.  D.  dot! man.  F.  I..  Am**,  Flushing.  General 
Grant,  GUnnyanum.  Guido,  Hrnnttia  Sargent,  Henry  Probasca,  II. 
IV.  Sargent.  Ignatius  Sargent.  J.  ft.  Trumpy.  A  mama ,  Kettledrum, 
l^xdy  Armstrong,  Macranthum,  Maximum,  Maximum  superbum. 
Maximum  ttTelLnanum,  Mr*.  C.  S.  Sargent.  Mm.  Harry  Inoersoll, 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  Hunnetrell.  Mrt.  Milner,  Old  Pari,  Prendent  Lincoln, 
President  Rooseretl,  Roseum  pictum,  Ro*rum  elegant,  Samuel  B. 
Parsons,  Seipio.  Senator  Charles  Sumner.  Sherwoodianum. 

The  following  are  liable  to  •rvrrt-  injury  in  a  very  cold  winter: 
Blandyanum.  Beauty  of  Surrey,  Chart**  S.  Sargent.  Charles  Baorlay. 
Giganleum,  Hannibal.  II.  II.  Hunnrixtll,  Jam**  Bateman.  Jam** 
Macintosh.  J.  Marthall  Brook*.  John  Watrrrr.  Lady  Clermont,  Lady 
Gray  Rgerion.  Madame  Cnrralho,  Meteor,  Marcnione**  of  Lans- 
dawn, ,  Mrs.  John  Clutton,  Ralph  Saunders.  Rosabel.  Stella,  The  tfueen. 

The  Miowinc  »ue<>i«  and  hybrid*  are  hardy:  R.  arbutifotium. 


Hardy  deciduous  azaleas. 

These  include  the  species  of  the  sections  Pentathera 
and  Khodora  and  some  of  the  section  Tsutsutsi,  and  the 
hybrids  known  as  Ghent  azaleas.  Most  of  them  are 
hardy,  but  in  the  North  and  in  exposed  situations  a 
protection  with  brush,  hay,  or  mats  should  be  given  in 
winter,  to  protect  the  flower  buds  from  sudden  changes 
of  temperature. 

In  the  Open,  the  flowering  period  of  hardy  azaleas 
extends  from  April  to  July.  First  comes  R.  canattense 
R.  rhombicum,  and  R.  Vaseyi;  then  R.  nudiftorum  and 
R.  japonicum,  followed  by  R.  luteum  and  R.  calendu- 
Iticeum  and  nearly  at  the  same  time,  R.  Schlippcnbachii 
and  R.  Albrrchlii;  somewhat  later,  R.  oecidentttle,  and 
last,  R.  arj>f>ri*cenx  and  R.  riscosum.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  is  the  American  R.  calendulaceum,  which  is 
hardly  surpassed  in  the  brilliancy  and  abundance  of  its 
flowers  by  any  of  the  Ghent  hybrids.  There  may  also 
l>c  mentioned  the  few  specie*  of  true  rhododendrons 
with  deciduous  foliage,  as  R.  mueronulalum  and  R. 
dnhuricum,  which  are  the  very  earliest  to  bloom,  and 
the  hardy  deciduous  Indian  azaleas,  as  //.  jwukhaticntte 
and  R.  Kaempferi,  which  flower  with  R.  Vaseyi  and  R. 
nudiflorum.    Azaleas  are  easy  to  transplant,  either  in 
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early  spring  or  in  early  autumn,  when  the  year's  growth 
has  ripened.  If  desired,  they  may  lie  planted  for  decora- 
tive purposes  in  early  spring,  in  beds,  without  injuring 
the  abundance  or  brilliancy  of  the  flower,  and  after- 
ward removed  to  give  space  for  other  decorative  plants, 
and  planted  carefully  in  nursery  ImhIs,  where  they 
remain  till  next  spring;  and  so  on  every  year.  Especially 
the  hybrids  and  varieties  of  R.  japonicum  {AzaUa 
mollis)  are  often  and  easily  forced  for  winter-flowering. 
If  intended  for  early  forcing,  they  should  be  grown  in 
pots,  and  care  taken  to  allow  them  to  finish  their 
growth  as  early  as  possible;  for  later  forcing,  after 
Christmas,  they  may  be  potted  in  fall,  or  even  just 
before  bringing  them  into  the  forcing-house.  With  a 
temperature  of  SO0  to  5&°  at  night,  they  will  bloom  in 
about  six  weeks.  The  Ghent  azaleas  are  grown  in  great 
quantities  in  the  Low  Countries  and  in  Germany  for  ex- 
port to  America:  it  is  usually  more  profitable  to  buy  this 
stock  each  fall  than  to  attempt  to  raise  it  in  this  country, 
where  labor  is  high-priced  and  the  climate  dry  and  hot. 

Propagation  is  usually  by  seeds  sown  in  early  spring 
in  frames  or  pans,  in  sandy  peat,  without  covering,  and 
kept  moist  and  shady.  When  the  seedlings  appear  they 
should  have  air  and  a  daily  syringing.  In  autumn  they 
arc  transplanted  into  boxes  or  frames,  in  sandy,  peaty 
soil.  The  seeds  germinate  very  readily  sown  in  cut 
sphagnum,  but  ought  to  be  pricked  into  boxes  as  soon 
as  thev  can  be  handled.  The  second  year  the  seedlings 
should  be  planted  out  in  IxkIs,  sufficiently  wide  apart 
to  allow  a  growth  of  two  years.  Long  upright  branches 
should  be  shortened,  to  secure  well-branched  plants. 
The  named  varieties  are  grafted  on  any  of  the  common 
species,  usually  by  veneer-grafting  iii  autumn  in  the 
greenhouse,  on  potted  stock.  They  may  also  be 
increased  by  cuttings  of  mature  wood  2  to  3  inches  long, 
taken  with  a  heel  late  in  summer,  and  placed  in  sand 
under  glass.  Layers  usually  require  two  years  to  root 
sufficiently;  they  are  made  in  spring,  and  the  buried  part 
inclosed  in  moss. 

Many  hybrids,  known  as  Ghent  azaleas  or  Mollis 
hybrids  (R.  Morteri,  Sweet.  Azalea  Mortieriana,  Spae, 
A.  gandaeensis),  are  in  cultivation.  They  have  origi- 
nated chiefly  from  crosses  of  //.  trirutuie,  and  later  R. 
japonicum,  with  R.  luteum,  R.  calendulaceum  and  R. 
nudiflorum,  also  in  some  cases  with  R.  occidentale  and 
R.  fiscosum.  Some  good  varieties  are  the  following: 

Single-flowered  varieties:  Albican*,  Admiral  de  Ruyier, 
Altaclarense  (B.R.  28:27);  Anthony  Hotter,  Comte  de 
Comer  (R.B.  1:9.  F.M.  1879:367);  Davie*  (Gt. 
42:1307);  Directeur  Charles  Baumann,  Fragrant  (J.H. 
Ill  :49:489) ;  Giant  des  BataiUes,  Hilda,  Louis  HeUebuyck 
(F.S.  19:2019);  Marie  Verschafjelt,  Morteri,  Princesse 
d'Orange,  Sanguinea,  Tsarine  (R.B.  20:277);  Van  Dyck, 
Viscosa  floribunda. 


ivr  .  £.\M4*£./ ,  .tj'i'in™    .Mum    run  /juuht   yr.u.    so  .  *,\ji.  s  /  , 

Murillv  (R.B.  19:232);  Phtbe  (R.B.  19:232);  Raphael 
deSmet,  Virgile  (R.B.  19:232.  G.W.  15,  p.  493). 


Indian 

This  group  contains  R.  indicum  and  other  species  of 
the  section  Tsutsutsi  and  the  hybrids  of  them.  They  are 
well-known  evergreen  shrulw,  in  the  North  requiring 
cultivation  in  the  greenhouse  during  the  winter,  but 
some,  as  R.  Kaempferi  and  R.  poukhanense,  have  proved 
perfectly  hardy  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston;  also  R. 
ledijohum  and  R.  linearifolxum  will  stand  many  de- 
grees of  frost  in  somewhat  sheltered  positions.  Indian 
azaleas  are  rarely  increased  by  seeds,  which  may  be 
sown  in  the  greenhouse  in  the  same  way  as  with  the 
former  group.  UBUaQy  they  are  propagated  by  cut- 
tings or  grafting.  The  cuttings  root  best  when  made 
in  August  from  half-ripened  wood,  and  placed  in  sand 
under  a  frame,  with  gentle  bottom  heat.  Choicer  vane- 
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ties  are  usually  increased  by  veneer-  or  tongue-grafting, 
either  in  winter  or  in  July  and  August  on  vigorous- 
growing  varieties  raised  mostly  from  cuttings.  Graft- 
ing on  rhododendron  is  now  used  in  some  German 
nurseries  with  very  good  results.  The  liest  soil  for 
azaleas,  if  grown  in  pots,  Is  a  sandy  comiwst  of  half 
tieat  and  half  leaf-mil,  with  an  addition  of  good  fibrous 
loam.  It  is  essential  to  plant  them  firmly,  and  to  give 
very  good  drainage.  The  base  of  the  stem  should  be  just 
above  the  surface.  The  best  time  for  repotting  is  after 
flowering,  when  the  new  growth  commences.  During 
the  summer,  they  should  be  kept  in  a  coldframe  or  in 
the  open  in  .a  sheltered  spit,  with  the  pots  plunged  in 
the  soil,  or  planted  out  in  prepared  beds,  where  they 
make  a  very  vigorous  and  healthy  growth.  In  Septem- 
ber they  should  be  repotted  and  transferred  to  the 
greenhouse.  They  must  have  plenty  of  water  and  free 
syringing  during  the  hot  months.  The  natural  flowering 
time  is  Trom  April  to  June,  but  in  the  greenhouse, 
azaleas  may  be  had  in  flower  from  November  till 
June.  Against  the  red-spider  and  thrips,  from  which 
the  azaleas  are  liable  to  suffer  if  the  air  is  too  dry,  free 
svringing  with  water  is  the  beat  remedy.  Most  of  the 
plants  used  for  forcing  in  this  country  are  imported 
from  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.  Formerly 
.  azaleas  were  kept  in  summer  in  shade  or  partial  shade, 
but  now  it  is  the  custom  of  the  l>cst  growers  to  give 
them  full  exposure  to  the  sun,  either  planted  out  or  in 
the  pots  plunged  to  the  rim  in  ashes  or  other  good 
drainage  material;  in  the  latter  case  a  top-dressing  of  2 
or  3  inches  of  old  row-manure  is  very  beneficial.  The 
only  American  treatise  is  Halliday's  "Treatise  on  the 
Propagation  and  Cultivation  of  Azalea  Indica,"  Balti- 
more, 1880. 

Some  of  the  best  varieties  of  Indian  azaleas  are  the 
following  (for  a  completer  account,  see  August  Van 
Geert,  "Iconographie  des  Azalecs,"  abbreviated  here 
as  Ic.  A*.  20): 

Single-flowered:  Antigone,  white,  striped  and  spotted 
violet  (R.B.  7:241.  Ic.  Az.  3);  Apollo,  vermilion  (Ic. 
Az.  20);  Charmer,  rich  amaranth,  very  large  (F.M. 
5:303,  304,  1);  Comlesse  de  Beaufort,  rich  rose,  blotched 
deep  crimson;  Criterion,  rich  salmon-pink,  bordered 
white  and  blotched  crimson  (F.S.  8:796.  F.  1849: 137); 
Diamond,  white,  blotched  dark  crimson  (F.S.  21:2233. 
2234);  Due  de  Nassau,  rich  rosy  purple,  very  free  and 
large;  Easter  Greeting*,  small,  flower  often  semi-double, 
crimson,  very  free-flowering;  Eclatante,  deep  crimson, 
shaded  rose;  Emit  Liebig,  pink;  Fanny  leery,  deep 
salmon-scarlet,  blotched  magenta  (F.M.  10:542); 
Fielder's  White,  pure  white,  early  (A. F.  13:1169); 
Flamlteau,  rich,  glowing  crimson  (Gn.  16:242,  4); 
Fuerstin  Barialinsky  white,  striped  red  (Gn.  16  :  242. 
Ic.  Az.  13);  Haerens  Lorraine,  small  bright  pink  flow- 
ers, verv  floriferous;  Ihie  (Firefly),  deep  crimson,  "hose 
in  hose,"  small  fl.  very  free-flowering  (H.B.  31 :49) ;  Jean 
Yen-am,  salmon,  striped,  bordered  white  (R.B.  2:145. 
Ic.  Az.  11);  John  Gould  Veitch,  Mac-rose,  bordered  and 
netted  white,  striped  crimson  (F.S.  20:2071,  2072): 
La  Victoire,  reddish,  white  toward  the  edges,  spotted 
maroon-crimson;  Louise  von  Bailen,  pure  white,  some- 
times speckled  pink  (F.S.  17: 1796.  F.M.  3:158); 
Madame  Charles  Van  Erckhaute,  pure  white,  with 
crisped  edges;  Madame  L.  Van  Houtte,  scarlet-rose,  bor- 
dered white  (F.S.  23:2383.  Ic.  Az.  5)J  Margins  of 
Lome,  brilliant  .scarlet,  verv  fine;  Miss  h.  Janet,  pure 
white,  with  crisped  edges  (H.B.  14:213);  Mrs.  Turner, 
bright  pink,  Iwrdered  white,  spotted  crimson  (F.S. 
8:451.  Gn.  56,  p.  306);  iMons.  Thibaut,  orange-red; 
I'rrle  de  la  lielgique,  large,  pure  while;  President  Yietor 
Yart  den  Heeke,  while,  striped  and  speckled  crimson, 
with  yellow  center  (F.S.  15: 1567,  1568) ;  Princess  Alice, 
pure  white,  one  of  the  liest ;  Princesse  Clementine,  white, 
spotted  greenish  yellow;  Professor  W  oilers,  pink,  with 
amaranth  blotch;  Heine  <les  Pays-Has,  rich  violet-pink, 
bordered  white  (l.H.  13.479,;  Hot  de  llollande,  dark 
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blood-red,  spotted  black;  Sigismund  Ruckrr,  rich  rose, 
bordered  white,  blotched  crimson,  verv  showy  (F.S. 
19:2010,  2011.  Ic.  Az.  31);  Stella,  orange -scarlet, 
tinged  violet ;  Wilson  Saunders,  pure  white,  striped  ana 
blotched  vivid  red. 

Double-flowered:  Alice,  deep  rose,  blotched  vermilion 
(l.H.  23:244);  Baron  N.  dr.  Rothschild,  rich  purple- 
violet,  large  (F.S.  23:2477.  2478);  Bernard  Andre, 
dark  violet-purple,  large;  Bernard  Andre  alba,  white 
(1.11.17:15.  Ic.  Az.  19);  Borsig,  pure  white;  Charles 
Isirens,  dark  salmon,  blotched  dark  purple,  good  form 
and  sulwtancc  (F.S.  19:1971.  1972);  Charles  Pynaert, 
salmon,  bordered  white  (R.B.  10:25);  Chicago,  deep 
carmine,  bordered  white,  large;  Comtesse  Eugenie  ae 
Kerciiave,  white,  flaked  red-carmine:  Deutsche  Perle, 
pure  white,  earlv)  R.B.  21:85.  R.H.  1886:516.  Gn. 
33:460.  Ic.  Az.  25) ;  Dominique  Yenitne,  bright  orange  ; 


3382.  Rhododendron  mucronulatum.  (XH) 


Dr.  Moore,  deep  rose,  shaded  white  and  violet,  very 
fine  (R.  B.  11:61);  Eggtbrcchlii,  bright  crimson; 
Empereur  du  Brrsil  (Emperor  of  Brazil),  rich  rose, 
banded  while,  upper  petals  marked  red  (Ic.  Az.  15); 
Ernest  Eeekhaute,  deep  carmine,  verv  double;  Francois 
de  Vos,  deep  crimson  (l.H.  14:512."  Ic.  Az.  14.  F.M. 
8:443);  Frau  Herm.  Seidel,  white,  striped  red;  Helene 
Thelcmann,  rosy  pink,  free-flowering;  fmbricata,  white, 
sometimes  flaked  rose  (l.H.  24:281.  F.S.  22:2284, 
2285.  F.  1876,  p.  201);  Imperatrice  des  Indes  (Empress 
of  India),  salmon-rose,  bordered  white  and  spotted 
dark  carmine  (F.M.  18:357.  Ic.  As. SI.  F.  1879:97); 
Johanna  Gotlschalk,  while;  John  Liexrelyn,  soft  pink; 
Louise  Pynaert,  white  (R.B.  4:205));  Madame  CamiUe 
van  Ijingenhove,  white,  striped  with  rose,  very  double: 
Madame  Iris  Lrfihvre,  dark  orange-carmine,  shaded 
bright  violet  and  blotched  brownish  red  (F.S.  18:1862, 
1.863);  Madame  Jos.  Verv;rne,  large,  pink  and  white, 
similar  to  Vervameana;  Madame  Pelriek,  bright  rose, 
very  early;  Madame  Van  der  Cruyssen,  pink,  line  form 
(A.F.  12:1003);  Madeleine,  white,  large,  semi-double; 
S'iobc,  white,  fine  form;  Pharailde  Mathtlde,  white, 
spotted  cherrv-red  (R.B.  13:145);  President  Ghellinek 
de  Walle,  bright  rose,  up|>er  |>etals  spotted  yellow  and 
striped  crimson;  President  Oswald  de  Kerchove,  pink, 
bordered  white,  blotched  carmine;  Raphael,  white; 
Sakuntala,  while,  very  free-flowering;  Simon  Mardner, 
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large,  rose,  very  double  and  very  early;  Sow:  du  Prince  aa 
Allfcrl,  rich  rose-peach,  broadly  margined  white,  very 
free-flowering  (F.M.  4:201.  Ic.  At.  24);  Theodore  Kri- 
mers,  lilac,  large ;  Vert  alcana,  rose,  bordered  white, 
sometime*  striped  salmon  (Gn.  52,  p.  137.  C.L.A. 
5:146;  7:179.  J.H.  31:423);  Vcrvxn* 
(R.H.  1908:424);  VuyUtektana,  deep 

The  varieties  now  chiefly  imported  and 
the  best  for  forcing  are  the  following  (those  marked  with 
an  asterisk  are  adapted  for  early  forcing) : 

Singlt^flowered:  *Emil  Liebig,  Uaereni 
•Hcxc,  Professor  Wolters. 

Double-flowered:  *Eggcbrcchtii,  Ernpcrourdu  Rrtfsil, 
Ernest  Eeckhaute,  »Frau  Hcrm.  Scidel,  *Heleno  Thclc- 
mann,  *lmperatrice  des  Indes,  John  Liewelyn,  'Mad- 
ame Camilfc  Van  Langenhove,  Madame  Jos.  Vervffine, 
•Madame  Petrick,  Madame  Van  der  CmysBen,  Niolie, 
Pharailde  Mathilde,  ♦Pres.  Oswald  de"  Kerchhove, 
♦Simon  Mardner,  *Verva?neana. 

Plants  grown  in  Germany  are  preferred  for  early 
forcing,  because  they  are  grown  in  pots  over  summer 
before  shipping,  while  the  Belgian  plants  are  grown  in 
the  open  field.  Generally  the  Belgian  plants  are  grown 
more  compact,  while  the  German-grown  plants  are  of 
looser,  more  naturally  graceful  habit.  Some  varieties, 
though  much  approved  abroad,  are  rarely  imported, 
because  they  do  not  travel  well. 
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KEY  TO  THE  OROUPS. 

A.  Foliage  evergreert,  glal/rnus.  Upidote  or  tomentetse, 
ranly  deciduous  anil  Upidote.  not  ciliaU  or  fili- 
ate and  Upidote:  at  a  menu  6-HO;  ovary  glabrous. 
Upidote  or  Umentate.  not  setose,  sometimes  more 
than  S-eillcd.  Subgenus  I.  EURHODODENDRON 
B.  Lis.  Upidote:  orary  Upidote;  stamens  6-10. 

S«Ttion  1.  Lkpidorhodium.  Species  Nos.  1—16 
DD.  Lvs.  gUibrous  or  tomentone  beneath,  never  U  pi- 
dote,   always    persistent:    orary  glabrous, 
glandular  vr  tomentose;  stamens  lO-fft. 

Section  2.  Lkiorhodicm.   Species  No*.  17-28 


48., 

japonicum,  20,  3S. 
jasnuniflciruni,  lti. 
Kaempferi,  47. 
Kciskei.  8. 
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leilifnliuni.  44. 
lepidanthuni.  11. 
Uueanlhum,  44. 
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limbatum.  17. 
lucrum,  33.  35.  30. 
maeranthum,  45. 
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mirranthum,  1. 
minus,  0. 
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i.  Foliage  deeiduous,  rarely  evergreen,  . 
oftsn  strigott  and  eiliate,  rarely  olabrou*. 
Upidote:  stamens  6-10;  ovary  seUtse.  rarely  gla- 
brous. 6-ceUed.  Subgenus  1 1 .  AZALEA 
n.  Fit.  from  axillary  buds,  usually  solitary;  corolla 

rotate.     Section  3.  A  la  LE antrum.  Species  No.  29 
up.  Fls.  from  terminal  buds,  1  to  many. 

C  Terminal  bud  producing  only  fls.,  usually 
many-fid.:  ltt.  deeiduous. 
D.  Stamens  6;  corolla  f unnelf arm-cam panu- 
lale  or  funnelform. 

Section  4.  Penta.vtciera.  Species  Nos.  30-38 
DD.  Stamens  7-10; 
deeply  divided. 

Section  5.  Rhooora.  Species  Nos.  39,  40 
cc.  Terminal  bud  producing  fls.  and  Uafu  shoots. 
1-3-fld.;  stamens  6-10:  Its.  persistent  or 
deciduous. 

Section  6.  Tsutsutsi.  Species  Nos.  41-48 

Subgenus  I.  EURHODODENDRON. 

Section  1.  Lepidohhudicm. 

a.  Corolla  funnelform  or  campanulate: 
tube  shorter  or  not  much  hnger  than 
lobes. 

B.  Fls.  from  a  terminal  bud,  usually 

cltem.  of  fU.  M-Kin. 

d.  Stamens  and  style  longer  than 
corolla,  filaments  gUtbrous; 
fls.  while,  small,  in  a  many-fid. 

dense  head   1.  i 

DD.  Stamens  and  styh  shorter  than 
corolla    filaments  hairtj  tiflow 
the  middle:  fls.  usually  pink; 
tube  pubesemt  inside. 
E.  Style  scarcely  twice  as  I 
ovary:  hs.         in.  i 

r.  Lts.  without  hairs   2.  ferrugineum 

ft.  Lrs.  eiliate   3.  hirsutum 

EE.  StyU  at  least  3  i 

as  ovary:  Its.  1-S  in.  i 
f.  Shape  of  Ivs. 

elliptic.   4.  arbutifolium 

rr.  Shape  of  Ivs.  elliptic  5.  myrtifolium 

CC.  Dtnm.  of  fls.  1-S  in.;  tube  gh' 
inside. 
D.  Style 

C£in.  long. 
E.  Tube  of  corolla  Utnger  than 
lobes,  corolla  Upidote  out- 
side, spotted   0. 

EE.  7"u'»e  of  caroUa  shorter  or  as 
long  as  hbes;  corolla  gUi- 
brous outside,  usually  not 

spotted   7.  i 

DD.  Style  exceeding  the  corolla-lobes: 
jtetioles  about  ^in.  long. 
E.  t'olor  of  fls.  yellow:  Ivs.  gla- 
brous  8.  Keiskei 

EE.  Color  of  fls.  pink,  rarely  white, 
r.  Lrs.  eiliate  or  hairy  on  the 
mulrib     beneath:  sta- 
mens   Utnger    than  the 
corolla-lolte*. 
o.  Midrib  of  Ivs.  pilose  l>c- 
neath :    lrs.  gUtbrous 
abore:  fls.  rose-pink  to 

purple   9.  Augustini 

GO.  Midrib  of  Ins.  glabrous; 
Its.  setose  above  and 
eiliate,  sometimes 
nearly  glabrous:  corolUi 
white,  spotted  red  10.  ynnnanense 
rr.  I. vs.  never  hairy:  stamens 
somtwhat    shorter  than 

corolla-U)be*  11.  j 

BB.  FU.    from    lateral    buils  usually 
crowded  at  the  end  of  the  branches, 
one  or  feu-  from  each  bud. 
c,  Vmtrr  si/U  of  Irs.  glaucous  and 

UpidoU  :  fls.  about  *tin.  across  12.1 
CC.  ( 'nder  side  of  hs.  grtrn  atul  Upi- 
dote: fls.  1-1  \i  in.  across. 
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D.  Margin  of  I**,  'mindly  filiate: 

It*.  ftersistent  13.  | 

DD.  Margin  of  Its.  glalmms. 

E.  Li*.  ol>tu*r  or  Musish  at  the 
rruU,     sometimes  partly 

persistent  14.  dahuricum 

EE.  Lts.  acute  at  the  ends,  decidu-  [turn 

out:  fls.  larger  1.1.  mucronul»- 

AA.  Corolla  with  a  cylindrtc  tulie  thrift  as  [florum 
long  as  the  lobes  10.  jaamini- 

1.  mkrinthum,  Turcz.  Shrub,  to  8  ft.,  lvs.  lanceo- 
late or  oblanecolate,  obtuse  or  acutish,  glabrous  alx>vc, 
densely  ferrugineous-lepidote  Ixmeath,  in.  long: 
flit,  in  dense  many-fld.  clusters,  white,  campanulate, 
H~H>n-  across,  lobes  oblong  or  oval,  longer  than  tube; 
stamens  longer  than  corolla,  glabrous;  style  shorter 
than  stamens:  sepals  lanceolate,  ciliatc,  Hin.  long. 
June,  July.  Manchuria  to  W.  and  Cent.  China.  B.M. 
8198. — Very  distinct  species,  resembling  Ledum  with  its 
dense  clusters  of  small  white  fis.  and  exserted  stamens 
and  with  its  small  lvs.  It  has  proved  perfectly  hardy 
at  the  Arnold  Arboretum  and  us  very  floriferous  even 
as  a  small  plant. 

2.  ferrugfaeum,  Linn.  Shrub,  2  ft.  high,  glabrous: 
lvs.  elliptic  to  oblong-lanceolate,  acute,  densely  lepidote 
beneath,  1-2  in.  long:  clusters  many-fld.:  calyx-lobes 
Bhort,  obtuse;  corolla  tunndform-campanulatc,  with  the 
tube  about  twice  as  long  as  limb,  pink  or  carmine, 
about  »2in.  across.  June-Aug.  Mountains  of  Cent.  Eu. 
L.B.C.  1:65.  On.  29,  p.  358.  G.  8:610. — Dwarf, 
hardy  shrub,  handsome  for  rockeries.  Var.  album, 
Sweet,  has  white  fls. 

3.  hirsurum,  Linn.  Shrub,  3  ft.  high,  with  hirsute 
branches:  lvs.  oval  to  obbng,  ciliatc,  light  green  and 
glandular-iepidote  beneath,  in.  long:  clusters 
many-fld.;  calyxdolx*  lanceolate,  as  long  as  ovary; 
corolla  similar  to  that  of  the  preceding,  lobes  shorter. 
June,  July.  Alps.  L.B.C.  5:479.  B.M.  1853.  L.D. 
6:425.— Much  hke  the  preceding,  but  usually  thrives 
better  in  cult,  and  does  not  dislike  limestone  soil. 

4.  arbutifftlium,  Hurt.  (R.  daphnm  '■<  R.  Hdmmorulii, 
and  R.  olexfdlium,  Hort.  R.  WiUami,  Hort.,  not  Nutt.). 
A  hybrid  of  R.  ferruoiueum  and  R.  minwi.  Dense 
shrub,  4  ft.  high:  lvs.  elliptic  to  elliptic-lanceolate,  acute 
at  both  ends,  1  !  •!  in.  long:  fls.  similar  to  those  of  R. 
frrrumneum,  but  larger.  June,  July.— Of  garden  origin. 
Handsome  hardy  shrub,  pcrha|»  best  known  under  the 
name  of  R.  Wuaonii;  this  name,  however,  had  l>een 
given  previously  to  another  hybrid  Iwtwccn  two  Himal- 
ayan species  and  should  not  be  used  for  this  plant. 

5.  myrtifdlium,  Dxld.  ill.  ovalifolium,  Hort.  R. 
oralum,  Hort.,  not  Hook.).  Hybrid  between  I!  minus 
and  R.  hirsutum,  much  like  the  preceding,  but  lvs. 
generally  smaller  and  broader,  less  densely  lepidote 
beneath,  l-2'<2  in.  long,  sometimes  sparingly  ciliatc 
when  young:  fls.  lnnger-pedicelled  and  calyx-lobes 
narrower  and  longer.  June,  July.  L.B.C.  10:908. — 
Originated  in  the  nursery  of  I»ddigcs. 

6.  minus.  Michx.  (R.  punctatum,  Andr.  R.  Cut  li- 
ber! it.  Small).  Straggling  shrub,  to  10  ft.:  lvs.  elliptic 
to  elliptic-lanceolate,  acute  at  both  ends,  sometimes 
acuminate,  glabrous  alxive,  glandular-iepidote  lx>ncath, 
1 1  'j  4  in.  long:  heads  alwut  6-8-fld.;  calyx  short; 
corolla  funnelform-campanulate,  about  1  in.  across, 
rosy  pink,  the  upper  lobe  spotted  gm-nish,  lepidote 
outside;  tulte  nearly  cylindric,  longer  than  the  ovate 
crisped  lobes.  June,  July.  N.  C.  to  Ga.  and  Ala.  B.M. 
2285.— Fls.  appear  with  or  after  the  new  lvs.  Var. 
Harbisorui,  Rchd.  Fls.  larger,  1  *  ^  in.  across,  in  dense, 
alxjut  10-lld.  heads.  Oa.    Handsomer  than  the  type. 

7.  carolinianum,  Itehd.  ill.  punctdtum,  Small,  not 
Andr. ).  Shrub,  to  0  ft.,  usually  low  and  compact:  lvs. 
oval  to  narrow-elliptic,  acutish  or  shortly  and  abruptly 
acuminate,  broadly  cuneate  at  the  base,  glabrous  above, 
ferrugineous-lepidote  beneath,  often  very  densely  so. 


2-3  in.  long:  Ms.  in  dense  5-10-fld.  heads,  broadly  funnel- 
form-campanulate, alxuit  1 1 2  in.  across,  pale  rosy  purple 
or  rarely  whitish,  not  or  only  slightly  spotted;  tube 
gradually  widened,  as  long  or  shorter  than  the  ovate 
lobes,  glabrous  or  nearly  so  outside.  May,  June.  N.  C. 
B.R.  37.  O.  31 :619  (as  R.  punclalum).-kia  account  of 
its  compact  habit  and  larger  fls.  superior  as  an  orna- 
mental plant  to  the  preceding. 

8.  Keiskei,  Miq.  Low,  sometimes  procumbent  shrub: 
lvs.  elliptic  to  lanceolate,  acute,  dull  green  above,  lepi- 
dote lieneath,  \}  r-3  in.  long:  clusters  2-5-fld.;  calvx 
minute;  corolla  broadly  funnelform,  divided  to  the 
middle  into  rounded  lobes,  pale  yellow,  1  !2  in.  across; 
stamenB  much  exserted.  May.  Japan.  B.M.  8300. 

9.  Augustlni,  Hemsl.  Shrub,  to  20  ft.:  branchlets 
pubescent  while  young:  lvs.  elliptic-ovate  to  oblong- 
lanceolate  or  lanceolate,  acute  or  acuminate,  broadly 
cuneate  at  the  base,  pale  green  beneath  and  lepidote 
and  hirsute  on  the  midrib  and  petiole,  1  l*r-2\i  in.  long: 
fls.  3-6;  calyx-lobes  short,  ciliate;  corolla  broadly  cam- 
panulate, l'z-2  in.  across,  pale  purple  or  rosy  pink, 
rarely  nearly  white;  lobes  much  longer  than  tulx>; 
stamens  as  long  or  slightly  shorter  than  corolla,  style 
longer.  Cent,  and  W.  China.  B.M.  8497.  G.C.  III. 
52:4.  F.S.K.3:162.  ll.H.  1909,  p.  18. 

10.  yunnanense,  Franch.  Shrub,  to  6  ft.:  lvs. 
elliptic-lanceolate,  acute,  cuneate  at  the  base,  with 
scattered  stiff  hairs  above  and  on  the  margin,  or  some- 
times nearly  glabrous,  pale  green  below  and  sparsely 
lepidote,  2'2-3  in.  long:  fls.  3-8;  calyx  minute;  corolla 
broadly  funnelform,  2  in.  across,  white,  the  upper  lolx-s 
spotted  blood-red,  lobes  longer  than  tube;  stamens 
about  as  long  as  lol>es,  style  longer.  May.  S.  W.  China. 
B.M.  7614.  G.C.  HI.  39:399;  46:68:  54:398.  G.  32:69; 
36:305.  Gn.  78,  p.  317.  M.D.O.  1903:173.  F.S.K. 
2:360. 

11.  yinthinum,  Franch.  (R.  condnnum,  Hemsl.  <Jc 
Wilson  and  Hort.,  not  Hemsl.  R.  Benthamidnum, 
Hemsl.  R.  atroviride,  Dunn).  Shrub,  to  10  ft.:  lvs. 
ovate-elliptic,  acute,  rounded  or  sometimes  broadly 
cuneate  at  the  l»ase,  glaucesecnt  and  rather  densely 
lepidote  beneath.  111  2'j  in.  long:  fls.  3-6;  calyx 
minute;  corolla  funnelform-campanulate,  \%  in.  long 
and  as  broad,  purple  or  rosy  purple,  sometimes  white, 
glabrous  outside,  tulie  about  as  long  as  lo!>e»;  stamens 
somewhat  shorter  than  lobes,  stvle  longer.  June.  \V. 
China.  Var.  lepidlntbum,  ltehd.  &  Wilson.  Corolla  lepi- 
dote and  pubescent  outside,  dark  purple:  lvs.  broader. 


12.  racemdsum,  Franch.  Shrub,  to  6  ft.:  lvs.  elliptic 
to  oval  or  obovate,  obtuse  or  acutish,  rounded  or 
broadly  cuneate  at  the  base,  glabrous  alx>ve,  glaucous 
below  and  lepidote,  ?4-l!-4  in.  long:  fls.  1-3,  from 
axillary  buds  usually  crowded  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  sometimes  along  the  branches;  corolla  fun- 
nelform-campanulate, 34in.  across,  rose-pink,  lolx?s 
oblong,  about  as  long  as  tulx-;  stamens  and  stvle 
exserted.  B.M.  7301.  G.C.  111.  12:63;  47:343.  Gn. 
42:320.  G.  28:224.  Gt.  57: 1577,  pp.  562,  563.  G.W. 
6,  p.  43  (as  R.  rigxdum);  14,  p.  271.  U.H.  1912,  p.  134. 
—  It  flowers  profusely  when  still  very  small. 

13.  prwcox,  Carr.  Hybrid  tx-tween  R.  ciiiatum  and 
R.  dahuricum.  lxiw  shrub  with  persistent,  elliptic  or 
oval  lvs.,  sparingly  ciliate  or  glabrous,  ferrugineous- 
lepidote  beneath,  1-2  in.  long:  clusters  few-fld.;  calyx- 
lolx-s  ovate,  ciliate;  corolla  broadly  funnelform,  |>alc 
purple  or  lilac,  1 1  in.  across.  March.  April.  Of  garden 
origin.  R.ll.  1868:210.  Gn.  38:32;  59,  p.  277  ;  61. 
p.  428;  71,  p.  151.  G.C.  II.  17:295;  111.  12:771.  Gt. 
50,  p.  186;  56:1567.  G.W.  5,  p.  2t">7.  G.  35: 109  —  Ix-ss 
hardy  than  the  following  species,  but  handsomer. 
Here  Ix-longs  also  Early  Gem,  with  larger  pale  lilac  Ms. 
and  the  lvs.  somewhat  more  ciliate.    G.C  11.  9:3:16 

14.  dahuricum.  Linn.  [Azalea  dahiirica,  Koch). 
Shrub,  to  10  ft.:  lvs.  deciduous  or  sometimes  partly 
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persistent,  very  ahort-pctioled,  oval  to  oval-oblong,  OC.  Corolla  funnelform-eampanulaU; 

obtuse  at  both  ends,  rcvolute  at  the  margin,  ferrugin-  ptdtcela  *4-S  in. Jong. 

eou^lepidote  beneath,  .«-lU  in.  long:  ft. .1-3  at  the  -  ff^fJtfZt^  an4 

end  of  the  hranchlets;  corolla  rotate-funnelform,  rose-  \  oranehle i„  „./,„,.,/,  or 

colored,  1  in.  across;  stamens  altout  as  long  as  lobes,  ;xl/,.  brmrn   18. 1 

style  longer.  March,  April.  Siberia,  N.  China,  Kam-  B*.  TomnUum  of  ha.  beneath  and 

chatka.    B.M.  636.    L.B.C.  7:605.    G.C.  II.  17:295;  of  bratu-hitU,  deep  brown. 

III.  12:701;  53:51.  Gn.  77,  p.  18.  G.W.  7,  p.  415.  r.  Corolla  6-lubed,  apoUed 

Var.  sempervirens,  Sinus  (var.  atrdviren*,  Edw.).  Lvs.  r^T^x-VJ^Ul '  n«M«*19'  e*uc*Mcnm 

dark  green,  almost  iiersistent:  fls.  violet-purple.  B.M.  rr-  c "roUal  6  7-Wxd,  apotted     M        .  ... 

194    L.B.C.  16:1584.  Gt.  53,  pp.  267,  268.  DD.  Lrt,  oS^r  obtuai^k  «  ^  Mettenuclul 

K.H.  1908,  p.  198.  rnda  21.  br«chyc»rpum 

15.  mucronulatum,  TWz.  (A?,  dahuricum  var.  mu-         bb.  Ororv  and  branehleta  glabrous  --  campanula 

cronulatum,   Maxim  ).    Fig.  3382.    Upright  shrub,  aa.  Under  aid, of It*,  glahroua  or  pubeacent 

at  taining  6  ft . :  lvs.  elliptic  to  oblong,  acute  at  both  ends,         u  °»Jv  f"  " ,f  ""»«•  ,    .  ,  .   .  . 

slightly  crcnulate,  sparingly  lepidote  on  both  sides,  •  •  «ft rSfSr^SEZr^: 

bright  green  above,  pale  beneath,  2-3  in.  long:  ns.  3-6,  D  Pedieela  pulteruloua:  ovary 

short-pedicelled;  corolla  rotate-funnelform,  divided  to  glandular;  atamena  10  23.] 

the  middle  into  oval  round«"d  lolies,  rose-colored,  1 1-$  dd.  Pedieela  glahroua;  ovary  gla- 

in.  across.  March,  April.  Manchuria,  X.  China,  Korea,  broua;  atamena  13-16   .24.  i 

Japan.  G.F. 9:65 (adapted in  Fig. 3382).  M.D.  1898:1.  CC' ^vld'^X'T  ^  1 

E.  Pubescence   of  ovary  ruaty 

"^Vl^N..                         #fl       rfy^&jf  hiraule:  pedieela  glahroua.  .  25. 

.  \i^V-,  4  .        ft!     jEj^y^tV  Pubescence  of  ovary  glandu- 

jiv  \  \      t»  j/tmJT  ' lar ;  pedieela  pubeacent      .  .2(V 

J       *MT"'s  m>.  Calyx-lot" »  nearly  <"  '""U  «•« 

r  *~\J  'L^£r  ovary:  Ira.  acutt at  Itoth  enda..  27. 

)?lty~1     '  r^^S  "if  (A4  aecond  apring:  hybrids  Ix- 

>^^^^^y^>  :             ^     K  ;  tuxen  this  and  the  following  aection  2 

*~         <J\l  17.  arbdreum,  Smit  h.  Fig.  3383.  Urge  shrub  or  tree, 

,  ."-^1^1  attaining  40  ft.:  lvs.  oblong  to  lanceolate,  acute,  rugose 

^-'"x.            i  \ Sffi  "  \'r**^*  -  above,  distinct  1\  veined  and  whitish  <>r  tVmtgineouB- 

'  l~^^">0rr\  -^yT^1*      >«/  tomcntose  beneath,  4-6  in.  long:  clusters  dense:  pedi- 

/SSL  *~Wi^  <•<•!>•  short;  calyx  minute;  rorolla  campanulate,  blood- 

(fri^;^  n-il.  pink,  or  white,  usually  spotted, 

.„--, - -.     "^^fe^V.  1-1 J  2  in.  across;  ovary  fcrrugineous- 

~2tW*&?*    '  JKS"r     K     NJl    •^.-TesH^v  woolly  or  mealv,  usually  7-9-cclled. 

'                                        ^IffijV^TlBL  X            March-May.    ftimalavas.   B.R.  890 

•  /'  :mWl\\\  lllllli        ijS  ij    v               P.M.  1:101      in.  64,_p.  415.  G.W. 

mymti               f^^^*^fclr^  6,  p.  595.  Var.  album,  I  S€.  (  «.  rf/fcum 

#'   Wv        'f1'1 1  V\      ^S^Vv^^^-  Sweet, not  Blume).  Fls. white, spotted 

flV  /''''V^tl    lk\          \  W  purple:  lvs.  fcrrugineous  l>eneath.  G. 

\      1     '   1/     \;  \           X  V  S^^s.        C.  III.  29:246.   Var.  cinnamfimeum, 

l\" jf/l'f      W              ^vK-n  \T^!S.  Lindl.    Fls.  white,  slightly  blushed, 

\  UiW'I'j         \\  ''\     darker  spot  ted  than  the  preceding:  lvs. 

\  /,       /           \  '  4  A    cinnamon-brown  Inwath.  B.R.  1982. 

Wi  MI  — >i'  J    Var.  limbArum,  Hook.  Fls.  with  rosy 

Wv J3*3-  RJ«xlo<l*n^«>«»  v/    nmi)  an(]  u-hitc  throat,  blotched  pur- 

<XH)  pie  at  base:  lvs.  white  beneath.  B.M. 

531 1.  Var.  Kingiinum,  Hook. (ft.  Kin- 
. ,  „  .  .  ,  ,  {ruinum,  Watl ).  Shrub:  lvs.  broader, 
B.M.  8104  —Hardy  shrub  valuable  for  its  very  early  8tronKiy  bullate,  very  dark:  fls.  deep  scarlet  ;  filaments 
fls.  (it  is  the  earliest  of  all  hardy  rhododendrons)  and  rose-colored;  calyx  "larger.  G.C.  III.  26:306.  B.M. 
for  its  handsome  scarlet  fall  coloring.  769e.  \  ar.  nilagfricum,  Clarke.  Fls.  rose-colored  to 
jasminifldrum,  Hook.  Small  shrub:  lvs.  sub ver-  deep  crimson,  spotted:  lvs.  ferrugineous  beneath.  B.M. 
ticillate,  ol>ovate  to  oblong,  acute,  glabrous,  lepidotc  4381.  Gn.  36:54.  Var.  punfeeum,  DC.  Fls.  purple 
beneath,  1)^-3  in.  long:  clusters  many-fid.;  pedicels  or  scarlet:  lvs.  white  l»eneath.  Var.  Wfndsorii,  Voss 
short ;  calyx  minute:  corolla  almost  salver-shaped,  with  (It.  Windsorii,  Nutt.).  Fls.  deep  crimson-«carlet ;  calyx 
the  tulie  2  in.  long  and  with  spreading  limb,  fragrant,  with  elongated  lobes:  lvs.  white  beneath.  B.M.  5008. — 
white,  blushed  outside  belnv.  the  limb,  the  anthers  This  species  is  tender  and  suited  only  for  warmer  tern- 
forming  a  red  eye;  style  shorter  than  stamens,  included.  pcrate  regions,  but  has  l>een  crossed  with  hardy  varie- 
Winter.  Java.'Malaeca.  B.M.  4524.  1.11.6:203.  J.F.  ties  and  its  blood  is  recognizable  in  many*  of  our 
1:41.  G.  32:145, — A  distinct  species,  verv  unlikeother  most  beautiful  hardy  hybrids. 

rhododendrons;  it  requires  a  warm  greenhouse.  ,g  Smirnavijt  Traut v.  shnlb  or  BnwU        to  20  ft. : 

e   .     .,,„.,.,    young  branchlets  whitish  or  gravish  woolly:  l\-s. 

Socfon  2.  Lkiohhodi.  m.  ellipt.c-<,blong,  acutish,  narrowed  at  the  base  into  a 

a.  Under  aide  of  Ira.  tomtnto*t  or  pubra-  short  petiole,  revolute  at  the  margin,  dark  gn>en  with 

, ,  yellow  midrib  above,  densely  felted  gravish  white  or 

b.  Own,  tommt.^.branchleU  lomcn-  pale  brown  U-neath,  3  5  in.  long:  lis.  many,  in  a  com- 

«•.  nlrSla^diaVncitl0 "annulate;  part  head;  calyx  small  tomcntose;  corolfa  campanii- 

M»*  much  shorter  than  tube;  late-f unnelform,  rosy  red,  3  in.  across;  lobes  oval,  longer 

pedieela  about  ^<2in.  long:  tall  than  tube,  with  crisped  darker  rose-colored  margin, 

thrub  or  trte,  tewter  17.  ar  bore  urn  upper  lip  spotted  brownish;  stamens  10,  curved;  ovary 
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tomentosc.  May.  Caucasus  B.M.  7495.  R.H.  1899: 
500.  G.C.  111.20:15;  49:417.  Gt.  35:1226.  G.W.  16, 
p.  147.  M.D.G.  1909:356. 

19.  caucasicum,  Pall.  Dense  low  shrub,  2  ft.  high, 
often  with  procumbent  branches:  lvs.  oval-oblong  or 
narrow-elliptic,  acute,  dark  green  above,  ferrugineous- 
tomentoae  beneath,  2-4  in.  long:  clusters  7-10-fld.; 


pedicels  ehort;  calyx  minute;  corolla  funnelform-cam- 
panulate,  with  emarginate  rounded  lol "■  -.  pink  to  yel- 
lowish white,  spotted  greenish  within,  1 !  ■•  in.  across. 
June,  July.  Caucasus.  B.M.  1145. — A  dwarf,  quite 
hardy  species;  late-flowering.  Var.  flividum,  Kegel. 
Fls.  straw-colored,  spotted  greenish  within.  Gt.  16: 
560.  Var.  stramfneum,  Hook\,  is  similar,  but  with  ful- 
vous spots.  B.M.  3422.  Var.  rdseo-album,  Briot.,  with 
blush  fls.,  changing  to  white,  and  var.  splendens,  Briot, 
with  deep  pink  fls.,  are  said  to  bloom  verv  early  and  may 
be  hybrids.  K.H.  1868:311.  Also  "Cforiaceum"  and 
"Rosa  mundi"  (sec  p.  2932)  are  apparently  forms  of 
this  species. 

20.  Metternichii,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  (R.  HymenAnlhrt, 
Makino.  It.  japdnicum,  Schneid.,  not  Suring.).  Shrub, 
4  ft.  higli:  I  vs.  oblong  or  oblong-lanceolate,  narrowed 
at  both  emla,  acute  or  obtuse1,  ferrugineous-tomentosc 
beneath,  3-0  in.  long:  clusters  H-15-nd.;  calyx  minute; 
corolla  campanulatc,  usually  7-lobed,  rose-colored, 
spotted  purple  within,  lJ^-2  in.  across;  stamens 
usually  14.  May,  June.  Japan.  S.Z.  1:9.  G.  32:91. — 
Like  the  preceding  hardy,  but  rare  in  cult.  Var. 
pentamerum,  Maxim.  Corolla  5-lobed;  stamens  10  or 
11.  B.M.  K403.  S.l.F.  2:60.  Var.  angustif6lium,  Bean. 
Lvs.  narrower,  to  7  in.  long:  fls.  pale  lilac-rose:  of 
stiffly  erect  habit. 

21.  brachycarpum,  Don.  Fig.  3384.  Shrub,  4  ft. 
high,  sometimes  10  ft.:  lvs.  oval  to  oblong,  rounded  at 
both  ends,  mucronulate  at  the  apex,  bright  green 
alxivc,  whitish  or  ferrugineous-tomontiilose  l>eneath, 
212-0  in.  long:  fls.  in  dense  clusters,  short-pcdicelled; 
calyx-lobes  short;  corolla  funnelform-campanulate, 
creamy  white,  spotted  greenish  within,  1 1 /-2  in. 
across"  June.  Japan.  G.F.  1:293  (adapted  in  Fig. 
33K4).  B.M.  7881.  G.  28:3-15.— Has  proved  quite 
hardy,  but  is  still  rare  in  cult. 

22.  campanula  turn.  Don.  Shrub,  attaining  16  ft.: 
lvs.  elliptic  to  elliptic-oblong,  usually  rounded  at 
both  ends,  ferrugineous-tomentose  beneath,  3-6  in. 
long:  clusters  manv-fld.;  pedicels  short;  calyx-lolies 
short;  corolla  funnelform-campanulate,  pale  purple  or 
pale  lilac  or  almost  white,  with  few  purple  spots,  2  in. 
across.  June.  Himalaya.  B.M.  3759.  L.  B.C.  20: 1944. 
Gn.  4S,  p.  108;  59.  p.  294.  G.  28:463.  H.U.  1,  p.  255. 
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— This  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  the  Himalayan  species. 
Var.  aerugin&sum,  Nichols.  (R.  serugindsum,  Hook.  f.). 
Lvs.  with  verdigris-colored  tomentum  beneath.  Var. 
Batemanii,  Nichols.  R.  Rdlemanii,  Hook.).  Of  more 
robust  habit  and  with  larger  fls.  B.M.  5387.  Var. 
Wallichii,  Hook.  Lvs.  with  lax,  often  caducous 
tomentum,  and  with  densely  woolly  petioles:  corolla 
more  highly  colored.  B.M.  4928. 

23.  pontic uni,  Linn.  Shrub,  10  ft.  high:  lvs.  elliptic 
to  oblong,  acute,  pale  green  beneath,  3-5  in.  long:  clus- 
ters many-fid.:  pedicels  longer  than  fls.,  puberulous; 
calyx-lobes  as  long  its  ovary,  the  lower  ones  half  as 
long;  corolla  funnelform-campanulate  with  oval  lobes, 
purple,  spotted  brownish  within,  aUiut  2  in.  across; 
ovary  glandular.  Mav,  June.  Spain,  Portugal,  Asia 
Minor.  B.M.  650. — This  species  is  less  hardy  than  the 
two  preceding  and  now  rarely  found  in  cult,  in  its 
typical  form.  Var.  ilbum,  Hort.,  has  white  fls.  There 
are  also  varieties  with  variegated  and  one  with  purplish 
lvs. 

24.  sutchueaense,  Franch.  Shrub,  to  15  ft.:  lvs. 
ohlong-ohlanccolatc,  usually  obtuse,  narrowed  at  the 
base,  dark  green  above,  paler  and  glabrous  beneath, 
4-10  in.  long;  petioles  stout,  %-\ H  in.  long:  fls.  many, 
in  a  dense  head;  pedicels  glabrous;  corolla  funnelform- 
campanulate,  2-2!-i  in.  across,  rose-colored,  spotted 
below  the  l>aae  of  the  upper  lobes,  lobes  broad,  rounded, 
shorter  than  tube;  stamens  13-15,  shorter  than  the 
corolla,  anthers  purple-black;  style  glabrous,  as  long 
as  the  stamens;  ovary  glabrous.  \V.  China.  B.M.  8362. 
— Blooms  freely  as  a  small  plant  2  ft.  high. 

25.  califdrnicum,  Hook.  Shrub,  8  ft.  high,  some- 
times to  20  ft.,  glabrous:  lvs.  oblong,  shortly  acuminate, 
pale  green  beneath,  3-6  in.  long,  sometimes  crowded 
beneath  the  fls.:  clusters  many-fld.;  calyx  minute; 
corolla  broadly  campanulatc,  with  oval  crisped  lobes, 
rosy  purple  or  pink,  paler  toward  the  center,  spotted 
yellow  within,  alx>ut  2  in.  across,  rich  carmine  in  bud; 
stamens  10,  with  purple  anthers;  ovarv  with  appressed 
silky  hairs.  May,  June.  Calif,  to  Brit.  Col.  B.M.  4863. 
— R.  macTofthyUum,  Don,  and  R.  uwhingtonidnum, 
Hort.,  are  probably  not  different. 

26.  catawbiense,  Pursh.  Figs.  3385,  3386.  Shrub,  6 
ft.  high,  rarely  20  ft.:  lvs.  rounded  at  base,  oval  to 


3385.  Rhododendron  catawbiease.  ( X  H) 


oblong,  usually  obtuse  and  mucronulate,  glaucous 
beneath,  3-5  in.  long:  clusters  many-fld.;  ijedieels  rusty 
pubescent;  corolla  broadly  campanulatc,  with  broad 
roundish  lols-s,  lilac-purple,  about  l  '  -j  in.  across;  ovary 
rustv  tomentose.  June.  Va.  to  (la.,  in  the  mountains. 
B.M.  1671.  L.B.C.  12:1176.  Gn  M.  2:18.  F.K.  17:312 
(pi.  71).  M.D.G.  1902:381.  G.W.  4,  p. 87,  (1.37:391. 
— One  of  the  most  l>eautiful  of  native  shrubs,  covering 
extensive  tracts  of  land  on  the  higher  mountains  of  the 
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southern  AUcghanies.  Hardy  as  far  north  as  New 
England. 

27.  maximum,  Linn.  Great  Laurel.  Fig.  3387. 
Shrub,  or  small  tree,  attaining  35  ft.:  lvs.  mostly  acute 
at  base,  narrow-oblong  or  lanceolate-oblong,  acute  or 
shortly  acuminate,  whitish  Itencuth,  4-10  in.  long:  clus- 
ters many-fid.;  pedicels  viscid;  calyx-lobes  oval,  as  long 
an  ovary' ;  corolla  campanula te,  deeply  5-lobed  with  oval 
lolxw,  usually  rose-colored,  spotted  greenish  within, 
about  1,4  in.  across;  ovary-  glandular.  June,  July. 
Nova  Scotia  and  Ont.  to  Ga.  B.M.  Ml.  Em.  2:435. 
Mn.  1:1  and  3,  p.  22.  C.L.A.3:32;  4:105.  G.W.  15, 
p.  623,-This  is  one  of  the  hardiest  species,  being  hardy 
as  far  north  as  Que.  and  Ont.  Three  varieties  have  l>een 
distinguished:  vur.  album,  I'ursh  (R.  Purshii,  Don), 
with  white  fls.;  var.  purpureum,  Pursh  (R.  pur- 
piireum,  Don),  with  purple  fls.,  and  var.  rdseum, 
Pursh,  with  pink  fls.  This  species  and  the  fol- 
lowing are  now  often  extensively  used  in  park- 
planting  and  taken  by  the  carloads  from  the 
woods.  If  properly  handled  and  taken  from  a 
turfy  soil  with  a  sufficient  ball  of  earth  around 
the  roots,  they  are  usually  successfully  trans- 

28.  azaleoides,  Deaf.  (R.  fragram,  Lodd.  R. 
odoratum,  Paxt.).  Hybrid  between  R.  minus 
and  R.  nudidorum.  Shrub,  a  few  feet  high:  lvs. 
leathery  but  thin,  elliptic  to  oblong,  acute  at 
both  ends,  dark  green  above,  paler  beneath, 
sometimes  pubescent  when  young:  fls.  funnel- 
form-campanulate,  pinkish  or  whitish,  fragrant, 
1 H-2  in.  across;  calvx  with  ciliate  lobes.  May,  buah 
June.  P.M.  10:147.'  J.H.  III.  49:489  — Of  gar- 
den origin.  There  are  many  allied  forms  of  similar  origin 
described  under  different  names.  The  name  Azaleoden- 
dron  has  been  proposed  as  a  generic  name  for  the  hybrids 
between  Azalea  and  Rhododendron  by  Rodigas.  To 
this  group  of  hybrids  also  belong  R.  Smithii  aureum, 
Hort..  with  yellow  fls.  F.S.R.  2  : 152,  and  R.  Broughtonii 
aureum,  Hort.,  similar,  but  with  dee|>er  yellow  fw.  and 
with  the  under  side  of  the  lvs.  green,  not  glaucesccnt 

in  the  preceding  form  (G.C.  III.  51:53);  also  R 


found  wild,  but  not  yet  in  cult.— The  species  is  hardy, 
but  difficult  to  cult.;  will  probably 
rockery  in  a  cool  and  shady  place. 


Carionianum,  DC.,  R.  gemmtfentm.  Bean,  and  R.  Go- 
wenidnum,  Sweet  (sec  suppl.  list). 


Subgenus  II.  AZALEA. 

Section  3.  Aialeahtihjm. 

20.  albiflorum,  Hook.  (Anilea  albiflbra,  Kunt«c. 
AzaUdsirum  albifidrum,  Rydb.).  About  2-3  ft,: 
branches  strigose  and  glandular  when  young:  lvs. 
oblong,  pale  green,  appresscd-strigose  above  and  at  the 
midrib  In-neat  h,  slightly  ciliate:  fls.  nodding,  on  short 
pedicels;  corolla  white,  5-eleft,  al>out  1  in.  broad; 
calyx  glandular;  stamens  10.  Rocky  Mts.  B.M.  3670. 
Var.  plenum,  Rehd.   A  very  handsome  double  form 


.  Flower-bud  of  Rhododendron  catawbienae.  These  buds  are  full- 
Section  4.  PENTAffTHERA. 

A.  Stamens  longrr  than  the  limb;  corolla- 
tulw  long  and  narrow,  usually  glandu- 
lar outside. 
B.  Color  of  fls.  white  or  pink. 

c.  Fls.  with  or  after  the  Irs.,  white. 
D.  Corolla  soft-pubescent  outsitle, 
with    yellow   stripes    on  the 
upper   lobe:    branchlets  gla- 
brous or  finely  pubescent  30.  occldentale 

DD.  Corolla  hirsute,  with  stalked 
glands. 

E.  Lts.  beneath  and  branchlets 

glabrous  31.  arborescens 

EE.  Lts.  strigose  beneath  on  the 
midrib  and  branchlets  stri- 
gose 3a.  viscosum 

CC.  Fls.  before  the  lvs.,  pink,  rarely 
whitish. 

D.  Lts.   strigose   beneath:  corolla 

usually  not  glandular  33.  nudiflorum 

DD.  Lts.  grayish  soft-pubescent  be- 
neath: corolla  glandular  out- 
side 34.  canesceni 

BB.  Color  of  fls.  yellow  to  flame-red. 

C.  Ovary    not    glandular;  stamens 
much  longer  than  corolla:  Its. 

generally  obotate  35.  calendula- 

CC.  Ctary   glandular;    stamens  little  [ceum 
longer  than  corolla:  Its.  generally 

oblong  36.  luteum 

AA.  Stamens  shorter  than  the  limb;  corolla- 
tube  short,  funnel  form,  finely  pubes- 
cent outside,  not  glandular. 
B.  Under  side  of  Its.  soft-pubescent: 

corolla  yellow  37.  sinense 

BB.  Under  side  of  Its.  only  strigose  on  the 

reins:  corolla  brick-red  to  carmine. .  38.  japonicum 

30.  occidental.  Gray  (Azalea  occidentali*,  Torr.  & 
Gray.  A.  calif orniea,  Durand).  Shrub,  2-6  ft.: 
branchlets  glabrous  or  puljcscent :  lvs.  obovale-ohlong, 
finely  ciliate,  slightly  pulx-scent  lieneath  when  young, 
1-2  in.  long:  corolla  2-2' 2  in.  long,  white  or  slightly 
tinged  rose,  with  vellow  on  the  upper  lobe,  fragrant. 
May,  June.  Calif.  B.M.  5005.  F.S.  14:1432.  On. 
34:416.  G.W.  11,  p.  8;  15,  p.  650. 
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31.  arbort-scens,  Ton-.  (Azalea  arborfaccna,  Purah). 
Smooth  Azalea.  Fig.  3388.  From  8-20  ft.:  branchlets 
glabrous:  lvs.  obovate  or  oliovate-ohlong,  acute,  ciliatc, 
glabrous,  green  or  glaucescent  l>encath,  2-4  in.  long: 
fls.  white  or  tinged  rose,  2  in.  long,  fragrant;  style  and 
stamens  red.  June,  July.  Alleghany  Mta.  G.F.  1:401 
(adapted  in  Fig.  3388).'  C.L.A.  11:496.  Gn.M.  5:219. 
L.B.C.  17:1032  (aa  A.  vcrticilUUo). 

32.  visc&sum,  Torr.  (Azalea  viscosa.  Linn.).  White 
Swamp  Honeysuckle.  From  4-8  ft.:  winter  buds 
glabrous:  branchlets  with  stiff  hairs:  Ivs.  obovate- 
oblong,  obtuse  or  mucronulate,  ciliate,  bristly  hairy  on 
the  veins  beneath,  2-4  in.  long:  fls.  white  or  tinged  rose, 
1  !-^-2  in.  long,  viscid  outside,  fragrant ;  st  vie  red.  June, 
July.  E.  N.  Amer.  Em.  2:438.  Mn.  10:81.  C.L.A. 
11:496.    Var.  nftiduin,  Gray.    From  1-3  ft.:  Ivs. 


June.  E.  N.  Amer.  C.L.A.  11:496.  Gn.  29,  p.  560. 
B  R.  145.  L.B.C.  7:624.  B.M.  1X0.  Var.  croceum, 
Rehd.  Fls  yellow  or  orange-yellow.  B.M.  1721.  L.B.C. 
14: 1324-One  of  the  most  showy  e 


<xh> 


oblanceolate,  bright  green  on  both  sides:  corolla  tinged 
red.  B.H.  414.  Var.  glaacum,  Gray.  Lvs.  whitish- 
glaucous  lieneath,  dull  and  glaucous  almvc.  L.B.C. 
16: 1518.  Var.  hispidum,  Schneid.  (Azalea  hinptda. 
Fundi).  Pedicels  bristly  hispid:  fls.  usually  pink:  lvs. 
glaueeseent  beneath.  L.B.C.  5:441. 

33.  nudifldrum,  Torr.  (Aealea  litiea,  Linn.,  partly.  .4. 
nudtflora.  Linn.).  Pinxter  Flowek.  Figs.  3389,  3390. 
Height  2-6  ft.:  winter  buds  more  or  less  pulicscent: 
branchlets  pubescent  and  often  with  stiff  nairs:  lvs. 
oblong  or  ol>ovatc,  strigosc  on  the  midrib  lieneath,  2-4 
in.  long:  fls.  pink  to  nearly  white,  liefore  the  lvs.,  alxiut 
1 1  ■>  in.  broad,  strigosc  or  slightly  glandular  outside, 
faintly  fragrant;  pedicels  strigose-hairy.  April,  May. 
Mass.  to  Fla.  and  Texas.  B.H.  120".  L.B.C.  1:51. 
Mn.  2:17.  Gn.  29,  p.  560. 

34.  cancscens,  Don  (Azalea  can/Kern*,  Michx.). 
Shrub.  1-3  ft.:  similar  to  the  preceding:  lvs.  oval  to 
elliptic  or  obovate,  soft-pubescent  beneath,  at  least 
when  young,  l'v-3  in.  long:  |>edieels  glandular:  fls. 
pink  to  nearly  white,  l'-.»-2  in.  broad,  glandular  out- 
side, very  fragrant;  stamens  slightly  exsertcd.  April, 
May.  N.H.  to  Fla.  and  La. 

35.  calendulaceum,  Torr.  (R.  luleum,  Schneid.,  not 
Sweet.  Azalea  ealentlulaeea,  Michx.  .4.  lutia,  Linn., 
partly.  A.  attraiit\aea,  Dietr.  .4.  xptdoxa,  Willd.l. 
Flame-colored  Azalea.  From  4-10  ft.:  branchlets 
glabrous  or  with  stiff  hairs:  lvs.  obovate  or  ovate, 
usually  pulswent  beneath,  scrrulate-eiliate:  fls.  orangc- 
yellow  to  orange-ret 
with  the  lvs.,  nearly 


Don.  Azalea  p&ntiea, 
hairy:  pedicels  and 


d,  often  2 


llaiuc-rei 
ntless;  tu 

than  the  limb;  stamens  thickened  at  the  middle.  May, 


in.  broad, 
v  shorter 


36.  Ifiteum,  Sweet  (/?. 
Linn  ).  Shrub.  2-6  ft.:  1: 
petioles  glandular:  lvs. 
cuneate,  oblong,  usually 
hairy  on  both  side*  when 
young,  2-4  in.  long:  fls. 
yellow,  2-2,4  in.  broad, 
very  fragrant ;  stamens  as 
long  as  the  limb.  May. 
Orient,  Caucasus.  B.M. 
433;  2383  (var.  albiflora). 
C.L.A.  11:495.  G.  27:15. 
Gn.29,  p.  550.  G.M.  36: 
500. — A  very  fragrant 
and  free-flowering  species, 
not  common  in  cult. 
Nearly  all  varieties  re- 
ferred to  this  species  in 
nursery  catalogues  are 
hybrids  and  belong  to  the 
so-called  Ghent  azaleas,  ™ 
R.  Morten,  Sweet  (AzaUa  Rhodo<lendro<1 
Mortieriana,    Spae.  A. 

gatubutTutiji,  Hort.);  see  p.  2935. 

37.  sinense,  Sweet  (R.  molle,  Don.  Azalea  rinirunn, 
Lodd.  A.  rnMis,  Blume).  Shrub,  to  5  ft.:  young 
branchlets  pubescent  and  often  setose:  winter"  buds 
grayish  pubescent :  lvs.  oblong  to  oblong-oblanccolate, 
obtuse  and  mucronatc,  cuneate  at  the  base,  ciliate  and 
often  rcvolute  at  the  margins,  soft-pubescent  lieneath, 
2 !  4-3 1 1  in.  long:  fls.  in  many-fld.  heads;  pedicels 
puberulous;  calyx-lobes  short,  rounded,  ciliate;  corolla 
campanulate-funnelform,  ynllow,  upper  lobe  spotted 
greenish,  2  in.  across;  stamens  snorter  than  limb. 
April,  May.  China.  B  R.  1253.  L.B.C.  9: HS5  — Ten- 
derer than  the  following  species  with  which  it  has 
been  confused.  It  has  entered  largely  into  the  parentage 
of  the  so-called  Ghent  azaleas,  and  some  of  them, 
particularly  Anthony  Koster,  are  little  different  from 
true  R.  sinense. 

38.  japonicum,  Suring.  (R.  m6lle,  Miq.,  not  Don. 
Azalea  japdnica,  Gray.  A.  mollis,  Hort.,  not  Blume). 
Fig.  3912.  Shrub,  to  6  ft.:  young  branchlets  glabrous, 
sometimes  setose:  winter  buds  glabrous:  lvs.  obovate  to 
oUivate-oblong.  obtuse  and  mucronatc,  cuneate  at  the 
base,  ciliate,  glabrous  or  sparingly  setose  alwve,  gla- 
brous Udow  except  setose  on  the  midrib,  1 » 2  3  in.  long: 
fls.  in  dense  heads;  pedicels  setose;  calyx-lolies  ovate, 
setose;  corolla  campanulate-funnelform,  2  in.  across, 
salmon-red,  brick-red,  or  carmine;  stamens  shorter 
than  limb.  April,  Mav.  Japan.  F.S.  19:2032-6.  Gn. 
29,  p.  551;  33.  p.  321.  42,  p.  369  ;  40,  p.  540;  59:403. 
Gn.M.  4:24.  C.L.A.  4:210; 5: 147;  11:495.  Gt.  10:556; 

57:1575.  M.D.G.  11X16:556.  G. 
2:503;5:219.  Gng.4:279.  S  I  F. 
2:62. — This  and  the  preceding 
species  have  been  hybridized  ex- 
tensively with  R.  hilt  um  and  the 
American  azaleas  and  almost  all 
the  varieties  now  in  trade  under 
the  names  of  these  two  sixties 
are  hybrids.  The  ty|>e  of  R. 
japomeum  has  lieen  reintro.  from 
Japan  byC.  S.  Sargent  and  that 
of  R.  mnensi  from  China  by  K.  H. 
Wilson,  andt  hey  have  l>ccn  dist  ri- 
buted  by  the  Arnold  Arlioretum. 
R.  ja]M>n\cum  is  hardy  at  the 
jjgo.  Arnold  Arboretum;  R.  si>ieus>  is 

l a p  .'jit  of  Rhododendron  tenderer,  but    stands  ordinary 
winters  in  favorable  |s»sitions. 
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Section  5.  Rhodora. 

a.  Stamen*  10;  corolla  ri*sy  purple,  not 

spotted    39. 

AA.  Stamen*  7  or  S;  corolla  pale  roue-col- 
ored, spotted   40.  Vueyi 

39.  canad&ue,  Zabcl  (R.  Rhodbra,  Don.  Rhodbra 
canadensis.  Linn    Azalea  canadensis,  Kunlze).  Shrub, 

1-  3ft.:lvs.  oval 
to   oblong,  ol>- 

tuse  and  muero-  l^A\     fwl\  1 

nulate,  glaucous  L}4,'  ffl^T/'j 

and  slightly  if* 

pubescent     be-  »ft~/fM  U.  . 

neath,  1-2H  in-  TO A-lM 
long:   fls.  5-7, 

itv  short  \bF 

pedicels,   before      i  vjflP^^  / 

the  lvs.;  corolla      W  ^^-5^*C^/ /^v 

2-  lipped,thetwo  ^^u3»\\f 
lower  segms. 
narrow,  divided 
nearly    to    the  \]L/// 
base,    rose-pur-  Infi*/ 
pie,  not  spotted,  * 

1-  1  4  in.  broad; 
stamens  10. 
April,  May. 
Newfoundland 
to  Que.,  south 
to  Pa.  and  N.  J. 
Em.  2:441.  B.  MM.  Rhododendron  Vaaoji.  (XH) 
M.  474.  C.L.A. 

11:496.  Gn.M.  5:221.  G.W.  9,  p.  474;  14,  p.  85. 
M.D.G.  1902:286:  1906:73. 

40.  Viseyi,  Gray  (Azalea  Vawyi,  Rehd.  BUlia 
Vaseyi,  .Small).  Fig.  3391.  From  5-15  ft.  high: 
branchlets  without  bristles:  lvs.  oblong  or  oblong- 
lanceolate,  acute,  sparsely  hirsute,  2-5  in.  long:  fls. 
before  the  lvs.;  corolla  rotate-campanulate,  slightly 

2-  lipped,  divided  to  below  the  middle,  jmiIc  n ^'-col- 
ored, l}j'  m-  across,  upjx?r  lol>es  spotted,  lower  lobes 
widely  sprt>ading,  divided  ncarlv  to  the  base;  stamens 
7,  rarely  5.  April,  May.  N.  0.  G.F.  1:377  (adapted 
in  Fig.  3391).  G.C.  III.  20:71;  51:313.  B.M.  8081. 
Gn.  76,  p.  332;  79.  p.  302.  Mn.  7:121.  C.L.A.  11:499. 
Gn.M.  5:219.  M.D.G.  1899:332,  832,  G.W.  16,  p. 
231. — A  very  handsome,  hardy  species.  There  is  also  a 
form  with  white  fls.,  var.  album,  Rehd.,  but  this  is  not 
quite  so  beautiful  as  the  type. 

"     Scrtion  6.  Tsi'tsctsi  (Tsusia). 

A.  Corolla  roia'e-eampanulale.  divided  to 
beloir  the  middle:  Iris,  deciduous. 
B.  Lvs.  rhombic-ovate,  acute:  corolla  not 

spotted  41. 

UD.  L~s.  olM/rale,  obtuse:  upper  lobes  of 

corolla  spotted  42.  ! 

aa.  Corolla  funtulform-eampanulate:  Irs. 
deciduous  or  persistent. 
B.  Inner  bud-scales  riscid  when  un- 
folding. 

r.  Sepals  obtuse,  filiate,  not  glandu- 
lar 43.  poukhanense 

ex.  SepaUaeuU.  h™*0***'  °'a"duUlT'ii  lB<Jif0Hum 

Bit.  Inner  Imd-scales  not  viscid. 

c.  I'ls.  solitary,  2-3  in.  across; 
anthers  purple;  sepals  small, 
orate:   Irs.  persistent,  lustrous 

abore  45.  indicutn 

CC.  Fls.  2-S.  smaller:  Irs.  subpersistent 
or  deciduous,  dull. 
D.  Stamens  7  10,  anthers  purine; 
septds  orate  to  lanceolate:  Irs. 
elliptic,  acute,  subpersistent, 

1-  2  in.  long    40.  Simsii 

DD.  Stamens    6;   anthers  usually 


B.  Lrs.  deciduous,  elliptic,  acute. 

in.  long:  fts.  1«-J 
t'n.  across,  anthers  ytUoic  47. 
EE.  L,vs.  subpersistent,  obovate  to 
elliptic,  obtuse  or  acutish, 
Vi-IM  in.  long:  fls.  H~'H 
in.  across,  anthers  some- 

 48. 


41.  rh6mbicum, 

Shrub,  3-8  ft.:  lvs 


Miq.  I-.,"'.  r,-  rhbmhica,  Kuntzc). 
rhombic-ovate  to  rhombic-elliptic, 


acute  at  both  ends  and  sparsely  hairy  above,  yellowish 
pubescent  at  the  nerves  benca"th,  1)  ^-2 \i  in.  long:  fls. 
2-3;  corolla  \Yr'l  in.  broad,  rotate-campanulate,  bright 
rose-colored,  segms.  oblong,  not  spotted;  stamens  10. 
April,  May.  Japan.  B.M.  6872.  Gt.  17:586.  G.C.  111. 
20:38.  Gn.  72,  p.  267.  R.H.  1909,  p.  79.  Var.  albi- 
florum,  Makino.  Fls.  white. 

42.  Schlippenbachii,  Maxim.  (.Azalea  Schliiipen- 
bdehii,  Kuntze).  Three  to  5  ft.:  branchlets  glanuular- 
pilose:  lvs.  cuneate,  broadly  obovate,  2-5  in.  long, 
rounded  and  mucronate  at  the  apex,  hirsute  on  both 
sides  or  glabrous  at  length:  fls.  with  the  lvs.,  2-3  in. 
broad,  pale  rose-colored,  upper  lobes  spotted  reddish 
brown;  stamens  10.  May.  Japan.  B.M.  7373.  Gn. 
46:80;  77,  p.  136.  G.C.  III.  19:561;  55,  suppl.  Jan.  3. 

43.  poukhanense,  Lcveillc  (R.  enreanum,  Rehd.). 
Spreading  shrub,  1-3  ft . :  lvs.  cliartaceous,  subpersistent, 
narrow-elliptic  to  elliptic-lanceolate,  or  lanceolate  at 
the  end  of  t  he  branehlcts,  dark  green  above  and  usually 
sparingly  strigose,  paler  beneath  and  strignse  on  the 
veins,  l}4-2}i  in.  long:  fls.  1-3;  the  inner  scales  of  the 
bud  viscid;  sepals  J^-Hin.  long,  ovate-oblong,  obtuse, 
strigose  and  long-ciliate;  corolla  funnelform-campanu- 
late,  pale  lilac-purple,  spotted  purplish  brown  on  the 
upper  lols's,  about  2  in.  across;  stamens  10,  anthers 
purple.  May.  Korea. — Has  proved  perfectly  hardy  at 
the  Arnold  Arboretum  and  flowers  freely  as  a  small 
plant;  the  purple-lilac  color  of  the  fls.  is  unique  among 
nardy  azaleas.  Var.  yodogiwa,  Rehd.  (Azalea  yodo- 
gaira,  Hort.).  Fls.  double,  rosy  lilac,  s|M>tted  dark 
purple:  lvs.  elliptic-lanceolate.  G.W.  10:163.  R.H. 
1908:425. 

44.  ledif&lium,  Don  (R.  rosmarinifblium,  Dipp., 
not  \k\»\.  Azalea 

rosmar  in  ifblia, 
Bunn.  .4.  dllia, 
Sweet.  .4.  Udi- 
fblia.  Hook.  .4. 
lihiflbra,  Poit.). 
Much -branched 
low  shrub,  1-3 
ft.:  branches, 
lvs.  and  pedicels 
densely  nifously 
appressed  -  stri- 
gose: lvs.  elliptic 
or  elliptic -lan- 
ceolate, persist- 
ent, 1-3  in.  long: 
fls.  1-3;  sepals 
lanceolate,  ser- 
rate -  glandular; 
corolla  pure 
white  or  rosy 
purple,  2-3  in. 
I) road,  fragrant ; 
stamens  usually 
10.  May.  China. 
B  R.  811.  B.M. 
2901.  L  B.  C. 
13:1253.  Q.38: 
323.  Gn.  33,  p. 
321.  G.W.  15,  p 
650—  Some  re- 
markable varie- 
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ties  of  this  species  arc  the  following:  Var.  Album,  Rehd. 
(ft.  ledifblium  var.  leucdnthum,  DC.  .4.  indica  var. 
dlba,  Lindl.  ft.  leucdnthum,  Bunge).  Fls.  white,  some- 
times striped  pink.  G.C.  III.  33:373.  Gn.  54,  p.  487. 
G.  6:607.  Var.  Noordtilnum,  Rehd.  (Azalea  ledijblia 
Xoordtidna,  Wittm.  A.  japAnica  dlba  grandiflbra  Van 
Noordt,  Hort.).  Fls.  white,  larger:  lva.  elliptic.  H.B. 
30:133.  M.D.G.  1905:73.  74.  Gt.  59,  p.  310.  G.W. 
15,  p.  45.  Said  to  be  the  hardiest  variety  of  this 
species.  Var.  purpureum,  Maxim.  Fls.  rosy  purple. 
Var.  narcissifldrum,  Maxun.  (.4.  narcissifibra,  Fort.). 
Fls.  double,  white,  rarely  purple.  F.  1880:89.  Var. 
pheenfeeum,  DC.  (A.  mmicea,  Sweet.  A.  kdifblia 
var.  phanicea,  Hook.  A.  indica  var.  calydna,  Paxt.). 
Fls.  single,  purple;  ralvx  with  linear,  not  serrate  and 
leas  glandular  lobes.  B.M.  3239.  L.B.C.  18: 1735.  J.F. 
3:257.  Possibly  a  hybrid  of  this  species  and  R.  sub- 
lanceolalum. — R.  ledifolium  has  produced,  with  A. 
indica,  a  large  number  of  beautiful  hybrids,  of  which 
one  of  the  first  was  figured  in  1833  as  R.  pulchrum. 

45.  fndicum,  Sweet  (ft.  macrdiUhum,  Don.  ft. 
Danielsianum,  Planch.  Azalea  indica,  Linn.  A. 
macrdntha,  Bunge.  A.  Daniehnana,  Paxt  ).  Low.  much- 
branched  shrub:  lvs. 

evergreen,  elliptic  to 
lanceolate-oblong,  ob- 
tuse  or  acute,  dark 
green    and  lustrous 
above,   paler  and 
slightly  strigose  be- 
low,   1-2  in. 
long:  fls.  usu- 
ally solitary; 
sepals  small, 
ovate,  ciliatc; 
corolla  funnel- 
form,  2-3  in. 
across,  rosy  purple  to 
pink;  stamens  5-10, 
anthers  purple.  June, 
July.   Japan.  P.M. 
1:129.    Var.  crispi- 
fldrum,  Schneid. 
(Azalea  crispitloni, 
Hook.).    Fls.  large, 
rose-colored,  with  1 1  is- 
tinctly  crisped  scums. 

B.  M.  4726.  F.S.  9: 
887.  Var.  laterftium, 
Rehd.  (Azalea  indica 
var.  lateritia,  Limil  ), 
Fls.  salmon- or  brick* 
red:  lvs.  oblong- 
lanceolate.  B.  It. 
1700.  Var.  rosi- 
fldrum,  Rehd.  (Azalea 
rosiflbra,  Flor.  Mag. 
A.  halsamina-jloTii, 
Carr.  A.  RAllissonii, 
Hort.).  Lvs.  oblong-lanceolate:  fls.  salmon-red,  very 
double,  with  imbricated  oblong  segms.,  resembling  the 
fl.  of  a  camellia-fid.  balsam.  F.M.  19:418.  Gn.  18:254. 
R.H.  1882:432.  F.  1878,  p.  35.  G.Z.  29,  p.  265.—  This 
species  is  the  origin  of  most  of  the  beautiful  garden 
forms  of  Indian  azaleas  raised  bv  hybridizing  with  the 
allied  species,  particularly  ft.  .S'tnwtt  and  ft.  Udifolium; 
many  of  the  forms  were  intro.  from  Chinese  and  Japa- 
nese gardens.  Gn.  33,  p.  139;  50,  p.  192;  54,  p.  487;  73, 
p.  202.  G.C.  III.  24:101.  R.B.  20: 121;  23:37;  25:73. 
A.G.  14:473.   Gng.  4:359.    F.E.  9:431.  F.R.  2:579. 

C.  L.A.  7:479.  Gn.M.  5:220. 

46.  Sfmsii,  Planch,  (ft.  indicum  var.  Simxii,  Maxim, 
ft.  indicum  var.  ignescrns,  Sweet.  Azalea  indica,  Sims, 
not  Linn.;.  Half-evergreen  or  evergreen  shrub,  to  10 
ft.:  lvs.  elliptic-ovate  to  elliptic-lanceolate,  rarely  lan- 


3393.  Rhododendron 
Kacmpferi.  i  X  '  ,) 


ceolate,  acute,  cuneate  at  base,  sparingly  strigose  and 
dull  above,  more  densely  so  beneath,  at  least  on  the 
veins,  2^-2  in.  long:  fls.  2-3,  sepals  ovate  to  lanceolate, 
densely  strigose  and  ciliate;  corolla  funnelform,  i  :  .■  - 
in.  across,  carmine  or  rose-colored;  stamens  7-10; 
anthers  purple.  May,  June.  W.  China.  B.M.  1480. 
L.B.C.  3:275. — The  typical  form  has  been  recently 
ro-intro.  by  E.  H.  Wilson. 

47.  Ka6mpferi,  Planch,  (ft.  indicum  var.  Katmpferi, 
Maxim.).  Fig.  3393.  Shrub,  to  12  ft.:  lvs.  membranous, 
deciduous,  broadly  elliptic  to  elliptic-ovate  or  nearly 
rhombic,  acute  at  the  ends,  bright  green  aliove,  paler 
beneath,  strigose  on  both  sides,  with  rufous  hairs  on 
midrib  and  petiole,  \\£-2\i  m-  long:  As.  2-4  with  or 
before  the  lva. ;  sepals  oval  to  oblong-ovate,  obtuse,  long- 
ciliate,  strigose  outside;  corolla  broadly  funnelform, 
l  1  .■  2  in.  across,  bright  orange-red  to  pink;  stamens  5; 
anthers  yellow.  April.  May.  Japan.  S.I.F.  2:61. 
C.L.A.  11:496.  M.D.G.  1902:417.  S.T.S.  2:113. — 
Very  handsome;  hardy  in  New  England. 

48.  obrusum.  Planch,  (ft.  Indicum  var.  obliuum, 
Maxim.  Azalea  obtusa,  Lindl.).  Low,  much-branched 
shrub:  lvs.  persistent,  obovate,  rounded  and  mucron- 
ulate  at  the  apex,  dark  green  and  lustrous  above,  stri- 
gose on  the  midrib  beneath,  lA~\H  »»•  long:  fls.  2-3; 
sepals  ovate,  small,  ciliate;  corolla  funnelform,  orange- 
red  or  pink,  1-1  in.  across;  stamens  5;  anthers  yellow. 
May.  Japan.  B.R.  32:37.  G.C.  II.  25:585.  R.H. 
1876:370.  Gn.  67,  p.  190.  Var.  Album,  Schneid.,  (Aza- 
lea oUusa  dlba,  Hort.).  Fls.  white.  G.F.  9:395.  Var. 
cslycifldnim,  Schneid.  (Azalea  calyciflbra,  Hort.).  Fls. 
brick-red,  corolla  double  (hosc-in-hose).  Var.  amcenum, 
Rehd.  (ft.  anuknum,  Planch.  Azalea  amcena,  Lindl.). 
Lvs.  elliptic  or  elliptic-obovate,  acute  or  obtusish,  fj-l 
in.  long,  dark  green:  corolla  usually  double  (hoac-iu- 
hose),  purple.  x/r\  in.  broad;  stamens  5;  anthers  often 
purple.  April,  May.  B.M.  4728.  F.S.  9:885.  G.C. 
III.  23:  fig.  125.  A.G.  15:373;  18:568.  Gng.  2:385; 
11:289.  A.F.  12:33;  20:751.  F.E.  9:573.  J.F.  4:329. 
This  variety,  of  which  the  wild  parent  plant  is  unknown, 
seems  to  have  some  relations  to  ft.  Simsii  and  may  be 
of  hybrid  origin.  It  flowers  early  and  very  abundantly: 
hardy  north  to  N.  Y.  There  are  some  forms  and 
crosses  of  this  variety  of  which  the  following  may  be 
named:  dlbum,  with  white  fls.  M.D.G.  1903:476;  Cald- 
wellii,  with  larger  purple  fls.  (Geert,  Ic.  As.  18);  G. 
32:21;  Marvel,  lilac-carmine,  double  (F.M.  11;  14); 
Princess  Maud,  rosy  magenta  (R.H.  1886:516);  Mrs. 
Carmichael,  crimson-magenta;  Princess  Beatrice,  bright 
mauve;  Prime  Minister,  soft  pink;  Miss  Buist,  pure 
white;  Hexe  (Firefly),  deep  crimson.  In  Japanese  gar- 
dens a  large  number  of  named  varieties  of  ft.  obtusum, 
varying  in  shades  from  white  to  deep  crimson,  are 
grown;  one  of  the  l>cst  known  of  them  is  Hinodiairi, 
with  brilliant  crimson  fls. 

Great  numbers  of  names  of  rhododendrons  are  to  be  found  in 
current  literature,  but  the  plants  may  be  unknown  in  the  American 
trade.  The  following  list  will  ciplain  nwst  of  these  names.  The 
number  in  parenthesis  after  the  name  refers  to  the  seetion  to  which 
the  sprries  belong*.  R.  admopvdum,  Franch.  (2).  Shrub,  to  10  ft.: 
lvs.  oblong-lanceolate,  with  white  eruataeeous  (omentum  beneath. 
3— 4i  in.  lung:  fls.  4-<i,  campanula!?,  pale  rose,  2l?  3  in.  across: 
pedicels  glandular.  Cent.  China.  ti.C.  lit.  45:591. — ft.  aJakAni- 
rum.  Hort..  not  Aitch.—  R.  Collcttianiim. — R.  ,4/iwMi,  Maxim. 
(Atalea  Albrcrhtii,  Kuntse)  (5).  Deciduous  shrub,  to  5  ft.:  Iv». 
obovate  or  elliptic,  pubescent.  3-5  in.  long:  fls.  purple;  stamens  1< 
an. — R.  Album.  Blunte  >.  1  >.  Small  shrub:  lvs.  oblong-lanceolate 


neous-lepidote  beneath.  3—1  in.  long:  fls.  rather  small.  ■ 
panulao-,  yellowish  white.  Java.  B.M.  4072.  Tender. — ft.  allaeta 
rtntr.  Lindl.  Hybrid  of  It.  arboreuni  with  It  catawbiense  %  R.  pon 
ticum.  Fls.  bright  erinuMjn.  in  dense  heads.  Bit  1414.  B.M.  3423 
Not  to  be  confounded  with  Azalea  altaclarensis.  Lindl.  H  sineruve  ■ 
It  viscosum.  B  R.  28:27).— If.  nmWi/wum.  Heiosl.  il  i.  Shrub,  to  1( 
ft.:  lvs.  lanceolate,  glabrous  above,  sparingly  lepidote  lieneath,  2-; 
in.  lung:  fls.  5  7.  broad ly.eampanufate,  yellow.  2  in.  acroaa.  W 
China,  BM  8400—  H.  .4»v»i»,  Itehd.  A  Wilson  111  Allied  t< 
R,  yanthinum.  Shrub,  to  10  ft.:  lvs.  elliptic  to  elliptic-oblong 
rounded  at  base,  lepidote,  villous  on  the  midrib  above,  2  3  i 


petioles  sctoy:  fls.  2  3,  funnelform,  1*4 
China. — R.  Ann*.  Kranch.   Lvs.  lancet 


!  in.  I 


in.  acroi 
r,  coriaceous:  fla.  white 
uiedium-siied:  corolla  flat  and  disk-like.    W.  China. — R.  Ant\<y 
piffun.  L>.  Don.    l^>w  shrub:  lvs.  elliplic-oblong.  ferrugineous- 
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kpidutc  beneath,  1 4  in.  long:  fla.  small,  funnelforru,  yellowish 
white.  4in.  lung:  stamrna  5,  included.  Himakyas.  B.M.  3947. 
Almost  hardy. — ft,  argfnlrum.  Honk.  f.»H.  grsnde. — ft.  argyro- 
phuUum.  Franrb.  (2).  Shrub,  to  15  It.:  lv».  oblong-knceokte  or 
obknreoktc,  with  while  cruslaceoua  tomentum  beneath,  3-6  in. 
long:  fls.  7-10.  slender-stalked,  funnelform-canipanulatc,  I  >,  in. 
across,  pale  rosy-purple;  stamens  14.  included.  W.  China.  Very 
variable. — ft.  Aiicklandii.  Hook,  f.— R.  Gnftithianum  var.  Aurk- 
laodii. — K.  nunruLUum,  Hemsl.  12).  Shrub,  to  15  ft.:  lvs.  oblong, 
obtuse  and  murrunatr,  suricukte  at  the  boar,  rusty-tomentose 
beneath,  4-8  in.  long:  fla.  6-H.  whits  to  rosy  red.  funnel! orm.  about 
3  in.  across;  pedicels  hairy:  bud-acalea  lanceolate.  Cent.  China. 
J.H.8.  2s,  p.  IM  — ft.  baUamina/Utrum.  Hort.  Hybrid  of  the  Java- 
nese group,  with  double  pink  fla.  G.C.  II.  18:230;  lit.  12:700. 
Ct.  37,  p.  265.  O.Z.  27:241.  J.H.  III.  43:151.  Vor.  dOmm,  Hort. 
Fk  double,  white.  On. W.  5:373.  G.Z.  27:241.  Vur.  aitreum, 
Hort-  Kla.  double,  yellow.  O.Z.  27:241.  The  name  luui  alao  been 
uaed  for  a  double  form  of  It.  indicum.  eee  R.  indicum  var.  rosiflorunu 
— R.  bartxUum,  Wall.  (2).  Tree,  attaining  60  ft.:  lva.  with  aetose 
petioles,  elliptic-oblanccoktc,  glabrous  and  pale  beneath,  5-7  in. 
long:  ha.  deep  red,  campanula!?,  1  1  in,  aero**,  in  dense  clusters. 
Himalaya*.  F. S.  5  469-72.  G.M.  53:281.  Var.  SmUhii.  Ckrkc. 
Lvs.  fcrrugincously  subtomcntose  beneath,  11. M.  5120. — ft. 
btand/orduntdnim.  Hook.  (11.  Slender  shrub,  K  ft.  high,  allied  to 
R.  annabarinuni:  I  vs.  oblung-kneeokle,  ferruginrous-Icpidote 
beneath,  2-3  in.  long:  fla.  fuont-lforni,  with  rylindrir  tube,  brick-  or 
orange-red,  yellow  within.  24  in.  long.  Himalayas.  B.M.  4030. 
F.S,  11:1173.  1.11.3:112.  B.M.  7,  p.  47.  G.C.  1856:548;  1871:236. 
Gn.  15:182  (as  R,  cinnabarinum ). — ft.  HotoAii,  Nutt.  (1).  Shrub, 
6  ft.  high,  often  epiphytal:  Irs.  ovate-oblnng,  or  oblong-lanceolate, 
hirsute  above  when  young,  minutely  lepidote  beneath,  4-5  in.  long: 
5t.  in  dense  clusters,  campanulate,  yellow,  I  4  in.  aernas.  Hiraal- 
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Allied  to  R.  yanthinum.    Shrub,  to  6 
lepidnte  beneath,  1-2  in.  long,  toward 

reduced  to  persistent  bracts:  fla.  3  6,  white,  spotted  red,  broadly 
campanulate,  1  '4  in.  across.  W.  China. — ft.  Br&tit,  Hems!.  A  Wil- 
son—R  longr«w|uamatum. — ft.  tirooktdnum,  Ijvw  (1).  Shrub,  often 
epiphytal,  with  glabrous  purple  branches:  lvs.  oblong-lsnrcokte, 
pale  beneath.  6-  9  in.  long:  fla.  funnelfortu-cKmpanulate,  orange-  or 
golden-yellow.  2  4  in.  across.  Borneo.  B.M.  4935.  F.8.  5,  p.  477; 
12:1238.1239.  G.C.  111.9:621.  Var.  /Mcusv  Hort.  Fls.  paler  yellow. 
G.Z.  23.  p.  145  —ft.  Hr.-ught.mn.  Hurt.  One  of  the  hybrid  ever- 
rhododendrons  of  unknown  parentage  with  bright  rosy  red 
ighlonii  aureus*.  Hort.  See  under  No.  28,  R.  asalcoidrs. 
ji.  Franco..  (2).  Shrub,  to  5  ft.:  branchlets  woolly:  lvs. 
elliptir-oblong  or  ublong-ovate,  dull  green  and  wrinkled  above, 
with  brownish  toincntum  beneath,  2-3  in.  long:  fls.  3-6,  white  with 
yellow  blotch,  broadly  campanulate,  2  in.  across,  fragrant:  calyi 
large.  G.C.  111.  40:378.  S.W.  China. — R.  hurmAnirum,  Hutchins. 
(1).  Lvs.  oblancrolale,  densely  scaly  on  both  sides,  2  4~3  4  in.  long: 
fls.  greenish  white,  very  sweet-scented.  Burma. — ft.  ratophullum, 
Nutt.  ,1).  Shrub,  3  ft.  high:  lvs.  oblong-ovate  or  elliptic,  glnmy 
above,  lepidote  beneath,  3-5  in.  long:  fla.  4-5.  tubular -campanulate, 
white,  slightly  tinged  yellowish  green,  3  in.  across.  Himalayas. 
B.M.  5002.  I  S  22:2340. — ft.  auaphylum.  Franch.  (2).  Shrub  or 
small  tree,  to  45  Jr.:  lvs.  oblong-obovate,  glabrous,  8-12  in  long: 
fls.  15^20.  long-stalked,  purple,  rnse-eolorea  or  white,  broadly  cam- 
panulate, 2  in.  across:  stamens  about  20;  ovary  glabroua.  W.  China, 
—ft  cnavUtr/fdrum.  Hook.  f.  (I).  Shrub.  6  ft.  high,  often  epiphytal: 
lvs.  elliptic-lanceolate,  ferrugineous-lepidote  beneath,  2  3  in.  long: 
fls.  1-2,  short-pedicelled.  broadly  campanulate,  white  or  slightly 
tinged  rose.  1  fi  in.  across:  stamens  16.  Himalayas.  B.M.  4932. 
— ft.  camiiut-inir imm,  Hook.  f.  (2).  Shrub,  6  ft.  high:  lvs.  elliptic, 
obtuse,  mucronulate,  glabrous  and  glaucous  beneath,  2-3))  in. 
long:  fls.  several,  campanulate,  yellow,  fragrant,  to  2U  in.  across. 
Himalayas.  B.M.  4968.  On.  .54:182;  78, p.  573.  G.C.  II.  21  :K33; 
III.  11:501  ami  12:099.  G.  25: 195;  28:379  ;  36: 379:  37 : 19.  G.M. 
57:851.— ft.  rdnrfidum,  Rehd.  (Aialea  Candida,  St,, ill  (4).  Allied 
to  It  viscosuni.  Shrub,  to  6  ft.:  Iva.  oblong  or  obovate-oblong, 
densely  white-tomentnse  and  reticulate 
hite  or  pinkish,  1  in.  across,  after  the 
china.  (1).  Allied  to  R.  Veitchianum. 
Shrub,  to  3  ft.:  lvs.  elliptic-obo%*ate,  glabrous,  glaucous  and  scaly 
beneath,  2  V4— 14  in.  long:  fls-  campsnulate-funnelform,  flesh-cof- 
ored.  3  4  in.  acnasi;  stamens  usually  12.  Burma.  B.M.  8634. — 
ft.  ('arfoni'lnum.  DC.  (R.  Cartoni,  Hort.).  Allied  to  R  aaaleoides 
and  said  to  be  of  the  same  parentage  as  R.  Gowenianum,  but  lvs. 
glabrous  and  fls.  more  violet,  whitish  toward  the  base.  B.K.  1449. 
— ft.  Gawtou,  Andre.  Hybrid  of  R  formosumand  H.  Veitchii.  Lvs. 
elliptic:  H».  white,  usually  slightly  tinged  rose,  fragrant,  3  4  in. 
across.  R.11.  IHM5:6t). — ft.  CMmpiatur,  Hook.  f.  lAialra  Chain- 
piume,  Kuntse)  161.  Shrub,  to  6  ft.:  lvs.  obtoug-laneeolate.  acumi- 
nate, dark  green  and  glabroua  above,  rusty  colored  and  pilose 
beneath,  ciliate,  2  46  in.  long:  fla.  4-6,  wide  campanulate-fuunrl- 
form,  with  oblong  lobes,  3  in,  across,  rose-colored :  stamens  10. 
Hong-Kong.  B.M.  1609.  J.F.  2:208.— ft.  ehariapKgUum,  Franch. 
(1).  Atlicdto  R  racemoaum.  Shrub,  to  3  ft.:  lvs.  elliptic,  acumi- 


thinly  tomentoae  above,  delist 
beneath.  4-2  in.  long:  fls.  whi 
lvs.    Oa. — ft.  edriteum.  Hutchi 


nate.  h-pidote  beneath,  2  4-3  4  in.  long:  Ik.  6-12,  light  pink, 
spotted,  funiielforiii-ranipanulate,  2  in.  across.  S.W.  China. 
G.C.  111.51:291.  Gn.  78.  p.  304.  R.H.  1912.  p.  135.— ft.  cArys- 
Anlhum.  Pall.  Low  shrub,  2  ft.  high:  Irs.  elliptic-oblong,  acute. 
1-2  in.  long,  ferrugineous  beneath:  fls.  few,  slcnder-pedicclled. 
broadly  campanulste,  yellow,  I  4  in.  across.  Siberia,  Kamchatka. 
Hardy. — ft.  nlrnlum.  Honk.  f.  II).  Small  shrub,  2-4  ft.:  Irs.  ellip- 
tic, acuminate,  pilose  above,  ciliate.  pale  and  lepidote  beneath. 
2  in.  lung:  fls.  several,  campanulate,  pale  purple,  1  4  in.  across. 
Himalayas.  G.C.  III.  29:247.  On.  59.  p.  351:  67.  p.  266;  75:202. 
O.  36:658.  Var.  rAuo-AUmm,  Hook.  Fls.  larger,  white,  tinged 
rose.  BM.4648.  F.S .8:766.  Ot.  16;5«3.  J.F.  3:312.  —ft. 
diiedlyx.  Franch.  (I).  Small  shrub:  Irs.  elliptic-obovatc,  shortly  in. 


acuminate,  ciliate.  pale  and  lepidote  beneath:  fls.  7-10,  cam- 
panulate, white,  2  in.  across.  Yunnan.  R.H.  1899:36.  B.M,  7782. 
G.W.  8,  p.  245. — ft.  nniMttarinus*.  Hook.  f.  (It.  Slender-branched 
shrub:  lvs.  elliptic  to  elliptic-lanceolate,  lepidote  beneath.  2-3  in. 
long:  fls.  many,  nodding,  tubular -campanulate,  rose-orsngc  or 
brick-red.  14  in.  long.  Himalayas.  0.34:111.  Var.  pallidum. 
Hook.  Lvs.  glaucous  beneath:  fls.  pale  rose,  spotted  red  within. 
B.M.  4788.  Var.  RiyUt,  Hook.  Lva.  ferrugineuua  beneath:  fls. 
larger,  of  brighter  color.  On.  44:558.  G.C.  II.  21 : 765;  III. 
12:709. — ft.  ntrinum,  Hassk.  Small  shrub:  Iva.  elUptic-oblong, 
obtuse,  lepidote  and  pale  beneath,  1  }f-2  in.  long:  fla.  several, 
nodding,  campanulate,  pale  yellow,  *tm.  long,  fragrant.  Java. 
B.M.  4797.  Tender. — ft.  rVirmnum,  Hook.  Hybrid  of  R.  arborcum 
album  and  R.  ratawbiense.  Fls.  white,  blushed  and  spotted  car- 
mine. B.M.  4478.— ft.  CoUtUutnum.  Aiteh.  A  Hems).  Shrub.  10 
ft.  high:  lvs.  elliplic-uutceolate,  brownisli  lepidote  beneath,  1  l<r~3 
in.  long:  fla.  short-pedicelled.  funnelform,  white,  1  in.  long. 
Afghanistan.  B.M.  7019.  G.C.  III.  4  297.  J  II  III.  51  502.  - 
ft.  ermrtnnum,  HemaL  (R  coombensc,  Hemsl. )  (1).  Shrub,  to  10 
ft.:  lvs.  oval,  lepidote  beneath.  12  in.  long:  fls.  3-5,  purple,  cam- 
panulate. 1  4  in.  across.  W.  China.  B.M.  8280,  8620.  G.C.  III. 
53:341. — ft.  roombtnBr,  Hemsl.  — R  coacinnum. — ft.  crdssuss, 
Franch.  Oosely  allied  to  R.  Maddetui.  differing  in  its  larger  calya- 
lobes.  8.  W.  China.— ft.  Ciisnin»Aaimi,  Moore.  Hybrid  of  R 
arboreum  var.  cinnamomeum  and  R.  niaiimutu  var.  album.  Fla. 
white,  spotted  purple.  Moore,  Oard.  Mag.  Bot.  1851:121.  Not 
to  be  confounded  with  R.  Cunningham's  White,  a  variety  or  hybrid 
of  R.  caucasicum,  which  is  a  dwarf  and  hardy  ahrub,  much  used  in 
Germany  as  a  stock  for  grafting  hardy  varieties. — ft,  Curfisti', 
Moore— R.  multicolor  var.  Curtiaii. — ft.  DAlhou*i*,  Hook.  f.  (1). 
Struggling  ahrub,  attaining  8  ft.,  often  epiphytal:  Iva.  elliptic,  rusty- 
lepidote  beneath,  4-5  in.  long:  fls.  3  5,  campanulate,  yellow,  chang- 
ing to  white,  fragrant,  4  4  in.  across.  Himalayas.  B.M.  4718. 
VA.  5:466-8.  On.  28:318;  48.  p.  108.  G.C.  III.  33:338.  F.8.R. 
3:40.  G.  33:579.  Remarkable  for  the  large,  lily-like  fragrant  fla. 
A  double-fld.  variety  is  figured  in  Gn.  13,  p.  517.  R.  Dalhouaia) 
hybridum  (B.M.  5322)  is  a  hybrid  with  R.  formusum,  and  R.  I)al- 
houaue  Victorianum  is  a  hybrid  with  R  Nuttallii,  see  R.  \  ic- 
torianum. — ft.  IMridii,  Franch.  (2).  Shrub,  to  12  ft.:  lvs.  oblong- 
lanceolate,  pale  green  or  brownish  beneath,  glabrous,  4-6  in.  long; 
fls.  many,  racemose,  ahort-stslkcd,  lilac,  spotted  purple,  broadly 
campanulate.  7-lobed,  14-2  in-  across.  W.  China. — ft.  Dat\d- 
sonidnum.  Rehd.  A  Wilson  Ui.  Shrub,  to  10  ft.:  Iva.  thinly  coria> 
ceous,  elliptic  to  oblong-lancenlate,  sparingly  lepidote  shove, 
densely  so  beneath  and  glaucescent.  1-2  4  in.  long:  fls.  1-3,  a^llary, 
rosy  pink,  canipanulati-funnelform,  1  in.  across.  W.  China.  R.H. 
1914.  pp.  323,  324.  B.M.  8605.  On.  78,  p.  316  (as  R.  aidero- 
phylium). — ft.  />  inert  I,  Hort.  Hybrid  of  R.  jaranicum  and  R. 
rrtusum,  with  tubular  orange-red  fls.  F.M.  20:474.  G.Z.  26:145. 
Not  to  be  confounded  with  Aialea  Daviesii.  Hort..  which  is  a 
Ghent  asalea  with  white  fls.;  see  p.  2935. — ft.  decorum.  Franch. 
(R.  lucidum,  Franch.  R.  Spooneri,  Hemsl.  A  Wilson.  R.  crubescens, 
Hutchins.)  (2).  Shrub:  lvs.  oblong,  glabrous,  glaucous  beneath, 
4-8  in.  long:  fls.  broadly  campanulate,  white  or  pink,  to  2 
in.  across:  stamens  16.  W.  China-  G.C.  111.47:120.  0. 36: 
569.  R.H.  1914,  p.  305.  B.M.  8643.— ft.  DrlatAyi.  Franch. 
(2).  Tree:  lvs.  oblong-lanceolate,  rufous-tomentulose  beneath: 
As.  in  large,  dense  heads,  deep  red,  broadly  campanulate,  1  in. 
across.  Yunnan.  B.M.  8137. — A.  JifoMium,  Miq,  (Aialea  dik- 
tat*. Kuntse)  (6),  Allied  to  R.  rhombicum.  Lvs.  rhornbie-obovate, 
soon  gkbrous,  1-24  in.  long:  fls.  1  2.  likc-purple,  rntste-eampanu- 
kte,  I  'r2  in.  broad.  Japan.  S.I.F.  2:61.  G.W.  14,  p.  270.— ft. 
dUrotor,  Franch.  ;2).  Shrub,  to  15  ft.:  lva.  ohlong  or  ohlong-lanceo- 
kte,  acute  at  both  ends  or  auricukte  at  the  base,  whitish  beneath, 
0-8  in.  long:  fls.  many,  white  to  rosy  pink,  funnelform-canipanu- 
kte,  O-looeu.  3  in.  across.  Cent.  China. — ft.  ftufriridnum,  Rend.  A 
Wilson  (1).  Shrub,  to  3  ft.,  intricately  branched:  lvs.  broadly  ovata 
or  oral,  obtuse,  densely  lepidote  on  both  sides,  rusty  beneath, 
,4~4in-  long:  fls.  solitary,  funnelform,  purple,  %in.  across.  W. 
China. — ft.  Edgrvorthii,  Hook.  f.  Straggling  shrub,  often  epiphytic; 
Irs-  ovate-lanceolate,  blackish  green  and  reticukte  above,  ferru- 
gineoiis-tomentose  below,  3—4  in.  long:  fls.  few,  broadly  rampart u- 
liitc,  white,  tinged  rose,  with  brood,  waved  lobes,  4  4  in.  across. 
Himalayas.  B.M.  4936.  F.S.  8:797.  798.  Gt-  5:228.  H.F.  4:264. 
R.H.  1913,  p.  393.— ft.  Btekhautri.  Hort.  (Aialea  Keckhautei, 
Hort.).  Hybrid  between  R.  indirum  and  R  lincarifniium.  Lvs. 
lincar-knceolate:  corolla  light  pink,  semi-doiible,  deeply  divided 
into  linear-oblong  lobes.  Very  diatinrt;  as  hardy  as  R.  Unearifo- 
Uum.  RB.  37:117.— ft.  rrufcdsera..  Hutchins.— R.  decorum.— ft. 
ertmium.  Nutt.— R.  Fslroneri  var.  eaiiruum.— ft.  ejuaieiM*.  Veitch. 
Hybrid  between  R.  ciliatum  and  R  Veitchianum.  Fls.  white, 
faintly  tinged  rose  outside,  3  in.  across,  very  fragrant.  0.6:537; 
16:663. — ft.  fibrri,  Hemsl.  (21.  Shrub,  to  18  ft.:  lvs.  elliptic- 
oblong,  acute,  rusty  tomentoae  beneath  like  the  branchlets,  3-6 
in.  long:  fls.  white  to  pale  pink,  spotted  red.  broadly  campanu- 
late. 1  4  in.  across:  calyx  l«in.  long.  W.  China. — ft.  PAlcvnm, 
Hook.  f.  (2).  Shrub  or  tree,  attaining  30  ft.:  lvs.  elliptic  or  obovate, 
rusty-tomentose  beneath,  8-10  in.  long:  fla.  many,  campanulate, 
B-10-lobcd,  white,  with  a  dark  purple  blotch  within.  1-2  in.  across. 
Himalayas.  B.M.  4924.  F.S.  5:477-80;  11:1166.  1167.  Ot.  19:658. 
Gn.  48,  p.  103;  49.  p.  441;  64.  p.  377.  G.C.  III.  20:749.  F.S.R. 
3.  p.  33.  G.M.  51:203.  O.  19:236:  25:22;  35  65.  G.W.  14. p.  270. 
Remarkable  for  its  very  large  lva.,  sometimes  to  1  4  ft.  long. 
Var.  crfmium.  Hook.  Fls.  rose-colored  and  not  spotted — ft. 
Fdrgrtit,  Franch.  12).  Shrub,  to  15  ft.:  lvs.  elliptic,  obtuse, 
subcordatr  at  the  base,  glabrous.  2-3  in.  long:  fls.  many,  white  to 
rosy  pink,  spotted,  broadly  campsnuUte,  6-7-lobed,  1 4-2  in. 
across;  stamens  12-14.   Cent.  China.   G.C.  III.  52:4.  J.H.  F.  IV. 


1:217- ft.  /Merer...  Tate  (Asalea  Farrera-.  Koch.  A.  squan.ata. 
Lindl.)(5l.  Low  shrub:  Iva.  rhombic-ovate,  subeoriaceous,  1-J 
in.  long:  fls.  pale  pink  or  pale  lilac,  spotted.  14  in.  serosa. 
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Hong-Kong.  B.R.  33:3. — ft.  ftutigidium.  Franrh.  (1).  Very  dwarf, 
flowering  when  only  4  in.  high:  lvs.  closely  crowded,  ovate,  -m. 
Long,  covered  with  runty  dots:  fls.  bright  Lilac-rose,  l?  1  in.  across. 
W.  China. — ft.  /asfuilsum  var.  fldrt-plino.  Van  Houtte.  Hybrid  of 
R.  catawbienae  and  R.  ponticum.  Fls.  lilac-purple,  semi-double. 
F.S.  2: 143.  Almost  hardy. — ft.  fidtidum,  Franch.  H  primuhnum, 
Hemsl. )  (11.  Shrub,  to  6  ft.:  I  vs.  ovate-oblong,  densely  lepidote  on 
both  surfaces.  H-fiin.  Ions:  Ha.  3-5.  yellow.  rotatc-carnpanulate. 
lk  in.  across;  stamens  10.  W.  China.  B.M.  8326.  G.C,  III. 
4  7  J.H.S.  36.  p.  55,  fig.  78. — ft.  /laritniiulum,  Franrh.  (2). 

Shrub,  to  15  ft.  or  small  tree:  lvs.  lanceolate,  acute  at  both  ends, 
slightly  bulls te,  white  or  grayish  tomentose  beneath,  3-5  in.  long: 
fls.  8-12,  rose-colored,  14  in.  across.  W.  China. — ft.  Firdii, 
Hemsl.  (2).  Shrub:  lvs.  obovatc-lanrcolatr,  glabrous,  2-3  in.  long: 
fls.  few,  white,  flushed  pinkmh  outside,  1  '  a  in.  across.  S.  China. 
B.M.  8111.— ft.  form/Mum,  WslL  <R-  Gibsonii.  Paxt-j.  (1).  Slender 
shrub,  8  ft.  high:  lvs.  oblong-obovate,  ciliate,  pdusr  above.  \  " 

:  fla.  few.  funuelfortui 


and  lepidote  beneath.  1-2  h  in-  long:  I 

late,  white,  tinged  pink.  1  2  in.  across.  Himalaya  Mts.  B.M. 
4457.  P.M.S:217.  O.C.  III.  17:711.  G.  35: 157. — R.  fW«- 
tdnum,  Hort.  Hybrid  of  R,  Edgeworthii  and  R.  Veitchianum.  Fls. 
large,  white  Gn.  76,  p.  272.  O.W,  3,  p.  605.  G.  27:251. — R. 
Fdriunri,  LindL  Shrub,  12  ft.  high,  with  stout  branches,  glabrous: 
Ivb.  oblong,  acute,  glaucous  beneath.  5-7  in.  long:  fla.  many,  broadly 
campanulate,  7-lobed,  rosy  lilac:  stamens  14.  Cent.  China.  B.M. 
6500.  Almost  hardy.  Var.  llautttonii,  Rehd.  4  Wilson.  Lvs.  nar- 
rower, smaller:  pedicels  more  glandular. — R.  frigrant.  Maxim.  (I). 
Ixiw  shrub:  lvs.  ovate-elliptic,  ferrugineous-Iepidute  beneath,  '^-1 
in.  long:  fla.  10-15,  yellowish  white,  funnelform,  '  jin.  across; 
stamens  5.  E.  Siberia. — R.  frtlgram,  Lodd.,  see  No.  28.  R.  aiale- 
oides, — R.  fmgmniUttmum,  Burb.  Supposed  hybrid  between 
R  riliatum  and  R.  Edgeworthii.  Fls.  large,  white,  faintly  tinged 
rose,  fragrant.  J.H.  III.  57:619:  62:581.— R.  /liipen..  Hook.  f.  121. 
Allied  to  R.  rampanulatum.  but  smaller:  fla.  deep  blood-red.  in  a 
lense head.  Himalaya..  B.M.  5317.  F.S.  8:789.  Gn.  67:370.— ft. 
<;<iuntlni\\,  Hort.  Hybrid  between  R.  Griffithianum  and  proba- 
bly R.  pontirum.  Fla.  pale  dean-color,  changing  to  white.  4  in. 
across.  G.  32:131;  34:701.— ft.  ffemmi/rmm.  Bean.  Hybrid 
between  a  true  rhododendron  and  an  arnica.  Owarf  shrub:  lvs. 
deciduous  or  half-evergreen,  oval  to  elliptic,  obtuse  or  acutish, 
mucronulatc,  loosely  villous  on  both  sides,  1 1 7-2  in.  long:  fls.  light 
carmine,  funnelform-campanulate,  tube  somewhat  longer  than  the 
lobe*.  1  Hi  in.  across;  stamens  5-10;  style  ezserted.  glabrous:  ovary 
villous.  Origin  unknown.  Hardy  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum. — ft. 
(Xb.onii,  Paxt.— R.  formosum.— ft.  ofaucum.  Hook.  f.  (1).  Small 
shrub,  3  ft.  high:  lvs.  elliptic-oblong,  lepidote,  glaucous  beneath,  2-4 
in.  long:  fla.  5-8;  campanulate,  rose-colored.  1  4  in.  across.  Himal- 
ayas. B.M.  4721.  F.S.  7:672.  H.F.  1859:241. — ft.  Gownianum. 
Sweet.  Allied  to  R.  asaleoidra  and  supposed  to  be  a  cross  between 
u  hybrid  evergreen  rhododendron  and  R-  nu<liflorum  or  R. 
viscosum:  lvs.  oblong-lanceolate,  pubescent  on  both  sides  while 
young:  fls.  purplish  pink;  calyx-lobes  linear. — ft.  grdmi*,  Wight  iR. 
argenteum.  Hook.  f.  >.  (2).  Tree,  to  40  It. ;  lvs.  oblong-obovate,  acute, 
glabrous,  white  beneath,  8-12  in.  long:  fls.  in  a  dense  head,  cam- 
panulate, 5-8-lobed,  rosy  at  first,  changing  to  white,  2-3  in.  across. 
Himalayas.  B.M.  5054.  Gn.  48:  102;  59,  p.  342.  F.S.  5:473-6. 
G.C.  II.  17:  suppl.  June  10;  III.  4:158  isuppLi:  27:105  ;  45:290. 
It  H  1888,  p.  197.  F.S.R.3.  p.  37.  Gt.  00: 15SS.  Var.  riUrum, 
Hook.  Fla.  rose-colored.  B.M.  694S. — ft.  GhfithiAnum.  Wight. 
Shrub,  8  ft.  high,  glabrous:  lvs.  oblong,  pate  beneath,  6-12  in.  King: 
fls.  4-6,  broadly  campanulate.  white,  fragrant.  3  in.  across  or  more. 
Himalayas.  Gt,  15:517;  51.  p.  282.  G.C.  III.  39:243.  Var. 
AitUindii.  Hook.  Fls.  7  in.  across.  B.M.  5065.  Gn.  20:328. 
R.H.  1855:81.  G.C.  II.  22:657;  111.12:697.  J.H.  III.  57: 157. 
Remarkable  for  its  very  large  fls. — ft.  Krmattxfillum.  Craib— R. 
oreodoxa. — ft.  flaloptiinum,  Andr6.  Hybrid  of  R.  arborcum  and 
R.  Griffithianum.  Fls.  large,  blush.  It.ll.  1896:428.— ft.  Ilanern- 
num,  Hemsl.  1  t.  Shrub,  to  3  ft.:  lvs.  obovatc  to  eLLiptie-Lancciilate, 
acute,  lustrous  above,  fulvous  beneath,  minutely  scaly,  1-3  in. 
long:  fls.  many,  in  dense  beads,  yellow,  caitipanulate-funnelform, 
••in.  across;  stamens  10.  W.  China. — ft.  HArritii.  Hort.  Hybrid 
of  R.  arboreum  anil  R.  Thonisonu.  Fls.  deep  crimson,  spotted 
within. — ft.  /farrotvinum.  Hcmsl.'-R.  polylepis. — ft.  HMgnmU, 
Hook.  f.  Shrub  or  small  tree,  attaining  20  It.:  lvs.  narrowly  oUivatc- 
oblong.  whitish  or  brownish  toitientusc  beneath,  8- IX  in.  long:  flu.  111 
a  dense  head,  broadly  campanulate.  pale  purple.  2  in.  across. 
Himalayas.  B.M.  5552.  It.ll.  1855:421:  1866: 191.  Gn.  73,  p,  588. 
— ft.  HoAkrri.  Nutt.  (2).  Shrub.  14  ft,  high:  lvs.  oblong-oval,  gla- 
brous, glaucous  belo 
panulatc,  deep  rrimsui 
alayas.    B.M.  4926.—, 

tunei  var.  Houlstonii.—  ft.  HtinnrtnUfinum,  Rehd.  4  Wilson  (2). 
Shrub,  to  15  ft.:  lvs.  oblanccolate  or  oblijng-lanccolste.  acuminate, 
glabrous  above,  whifc-tomentosc  beneath,  3-4  1  3  in.  lung:  fls  many, 
white,  spotted,  hroa,!ly  campanulate.  2  in.  arr<*s*.  \V.  Chins, — ft. 
hypoglaucum.  Hertud  l2>.  Lvs.  clliptir,  acute.  2-3  ill.  long:  corolla 
snow-white;  sieiiu.  notched.  Cent.  China.  B  M.  8**49,—  ft.  iWti- 
cdrum.  Hort.  Apparently  a  hybrid  of  R.  pontirum  with  a  hardy 
species  of  the  same  group.  Dwarf,  very  compart  shrub:  Iv*.  crowded, 
oolong,  obtuse,  glabrous,  lustrous,  convex  and  somewhat  bullste 
ahovr.  I  't-2'5  in.  long:  pedicels  puberulous;  fls.  pale  hlae-purple. 
2  in.  across:  style  and  the  sometime*)  pelaluid  stamens  short,  ovary 
glabrous.  Origin  unknown,  Hardv  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum  — 
ft.  in«<(mc,  Hetnsl.  4  Wil».>n  i2>.  Shrub,  to  18  ft.:  I  vs.  lanceolatc- 
oblong.  acute  at  both  emU,  lustrous  aliove,  grayuh  tomentose 
beneath,  3ly-5  in.  long-  fls.  many,  pink  to  white,  broadly  ram- 
panulatc,  1  '7-2  111.  arr»sis;  stamens  14  or  more.  W.  China. — 
ft.  in/ermobum,  Tausch.  Hybrid  between  It.  frrrugineum  and  It. 
hirsulum  and  intermixliate  between  the  two.  Has  Iw-eii  found 
occasionally  with  the  parents— ft.  ihfrori/um.  Kranrh.  ill.  Shrub, 
to  3  ft.;  Rs.  elliptic  or  ovate,  obtuse,  densely  lepidote  on  both 


nil.  1^1.  ,-uiruo,  14  11,  mgn;  1  vs.  ooiong-ovai.  gui- 
below  and  sriaringly  chaffy  on  the  veins:  fls.  cam, 
-rimson.  I-H4  in  across;  calyx  cup-shaped.  Him- 
926.— ft.  //„u;.i..fin.  Hemsl.  A   Wilson — R.  For- 


sules.  silvery  beneath,  X-'iin.  long:  fla.  3-5.  rosy  purple,  funnel- 
form,  *xin.  across.  W.  Cluna.  B.M.8163.  G.C.  ill.  41262. 
Gn.  78: 190,  294.  R.B.  35.  p.  108.  J.H.S.  33j>.  49.  fig.  21.  J.H.  III. 
54:343.  M.D.G.  1909:145. — ft.  irrcrofum,  Franrh.  Shrub,  several 
feet  high,  glabrous:  lvs.  oblong  to  oblong-lanceolate,  pale  beneath. 
3  4  in.  long:  fls.  many,  funnelform-campanulate.  1  '-j  in.  lotig. 
white,  tinged  pink.  Yunnan.  B.M.  7361.  G.C.  III.  49:350. — ft. 
ydcjrsiNiii',  Hort.  4G-  28: 183j  is  said  to  lie  the  same  asR.  venuslum. — 
ft.  jasdnicum.  Illume  (1).  Lor  ire  shrub,  glabrous:  lvs.  elliptic  to  ob- 
long, acute. in  1  nut <  ly  lepidote  lM-neath.  3-6  in.  long:  fla.  many,  funnel- 
fofm,  orange-yellow  to  brick-red.  2  in.  across.  Winter.  Malayan 
Archipelago  and  Renin.  B.M.  4336.  F.S.  3 : 293.  294 ; 6  576.  P.M. 
15:217.  Var.  tubijtdrum.  Hook.  Lvs.  smaller:  fls.  smaller  and  with 
longer  tube,  salmon-ptnk.  B.M.  6.850. — ft.  Jtnkimmi,  Nutt.=R- 
Miuldenn. — ft.  kamltcMticvm,  Pali.  (Asalea  kamtschatica.  KunUel. 
Belongs  to  the  section  Thcrnrodiou,  characterised  by  the  fls.  being 
born.-  at  the  end  of  the  young  Imuichleta.  Prostrate  undershrub: 
lvs.  deciduous,  obovatc  or  apatulate.  obtuae.  dilate.  ll4-2'7  in. 
long:  fls.  2  3.  in  terminal  racemes,  rotalc-campanulate,  I'j  in. 
across,  carmine-purple,  spotted,  stamens  10;  ovary  pilose.  E, 
Siberia.  N.  Japan  and  Alaska.  B.M.  8210.  Gt.  36:12*10.  G.C.  III. 
44:128.  G.W.  13.  p.  554.  Hardy,  but  difficult  to  cult. — ft.  Jfca- 
dririii.  Nutt.  (21.  ljirge shrub:  lvs.  lanceolate, acuminate,  glabrous, 
pale  beneath.  4-7  in.  long:  fls.  many,  campanulate,  bright  scarlet, 
2  in.  across.    Himalayas.    Var.  la<i/<Wium,  Hook.    Lvs.  broader, 

young.  B.M. 
and  R, 


sth  whe 


oblong-lanceolate,  glandular  pL 
5129.— ft.  KtwMnoii.  Wolf.  Hybrid  between  It- 1 
Smirnovii.  Low  shrub;  lvs.  soon  glabrous  beneath:  fls.  rosy  purple 
with  darker  margin. — ft.  Jbrtrrnsr.  W.  Wat*.  Hybrid  of  R  Griflith- 
ianum  and  It,  Hookeri.  Fls.  large,  in  loose  heads,  crimson,  pink  or 
almost  white.  Gn.  42:474;  52:284;  76,  p.  319.  G.C.  III.  23:291. 
G.M.  44:356;  50:211. — ft.  A>u«n,  Nutt.  Belongs  to  the  section 
Keysia  characterised  by  the  tubular  corolla  with  short  erect  lobes. 
Shrub.  2-6  ft.  high,  with  ferruginous  branches:  lvs.  elliptic- 
lanreolate.  glabrous,  pale  and  sparingly  scaly  beneath,  3-4  in.  long: 
fls.  many,  tubular,  with  short  erect  lobes,  brick-red,  1  in.  long. 
July.  Himalayas.  B.M.  4875.  F.S.  11:1110.  Gt.  12:415.  Gn.  48.  p. 
106.— ft.  KMtehm.  Simonkai  \R.  myrtifoiium.  Scholt  4  KotacJiy, 
not  Lodd. Mil.  Low  shrub:  lvs.  oblong-obovate,  obtuse,  mucronu- 
latc, shining  above,  ferrugineous-lepidote  beneath,  1  .-1  in.  lung: 
fls.  few,  tubular-funncfform,  with  the  tube  outside  pubescent, 
inside  villous,  carmine,  avin.  long;  style  shorter  than  ovary. 
July.  Carpathian  Mts.  Gn.  56,  p.  159.  R.F.G.  17:1157.  figs. 
2.  3.— ft.  trfrtVum.  Franch.  (2).  Tree,  to  30  ft.:  lvs.  cordate,  ellip- 
tic-ovate, brownish  tonientulose  beneath,  5-10  in.  long:  fls.  in 
dense  heads,  broadly  campanulate.  6-lobed,  white,  1  in.  acnaa. 
Yunnan.  B.M.  8372.  R.H.  1912,  pp.  375.  376.— ft.  land/ma.  Hook, 
f.  (21.  Shrub  or  small  tree:  Iva,  obovatc  to  obovate-oblong,  with 
tawny  woolly  t omentum  beneath,  and  also  above  when  young. 
3-5  in.  long:  fls-  6-10,  broadly  campanulate,  yellow,  spotted  red 
within.  2-24  in.  across.  Himalayas.  F.S.  7:684.  R.H.  1855:  161. 
Almost  hardy. — ft.  ionei/tWium.  Nloench— R.  pontirum. — ft.  lonci- 
/iWiurn.  Hook,  f.— R.  barbatum.— ft.  In j>p<inicum.  Wahl.  (II. 
Depressed  shrub;  lvs.  oval  or  oblong,  obtuse,  t»-  >j  in.  long:  fls. 
3-6,  broadly  campanulate,  purple,  'jin.  across;  stamens  5-8.  July. 
Mountains  of  N.  Amer.,  N.  Eu..  N.  Asia.  B.M.  3106.  M.D.G. 
1910: 136.  Hardy.— ft.  UvidMum.  WaU.  R.  ehragnoidea.  Hook,  f.) 
(1 1.  Slender  shrub,  4  ft.  high:  lvs.  obovate  to  lanceolate,  glaucous- 
green,  lepidote  beneath,  I  M  in.  long:  fls.  1-3,  sometimes  many, 
slender-jjejicelled,  broadly  campanulate,  yellow  or  dull  purple, 
spotted  within.  *iin.  across;  stamens  usually  8.  Himalayas.  B.M. 
4657.  Gn.  15:182.  G.C.  II.  22:297.  J. F.  4:343.  Var.  Mardnthum, 
Hook.  1  It.  salignum.  Hook.  f.  1.  Fls  greenish  or  pale  yellow,  spotted 
greenish:  lvs.  narrow.  Var.  ohoru/um.  Hook.  Fls.  dark  purple, 
larger:  lvs.  obovate. — ft.  /inean/<dmin,  Sieb.  4  Zucc.  1 Axalea  lineari- 
folia.  Hook.  I  161.  Allied  to  R.  ledifoliuiti.  Lvs.  linear-lanceolate: 
corolla  pink,  deeply  divided  into  5  linear-laner-olntr  argms.  Japan. 
B.M.  5<09.  G.M.  36: 104. — ft.  /.oW>ii.  Vcitrh  1 1  '.  Slender  shrub, 
allii^d  to  R.  malayanum:  lvs.  eUiptic-oblong:  fls.  almost  salver- 
shaped,  with  slender,  curved  tube,  bright  rrims<m-  Winter.  Borneo. 
The  It  Lobbuinum.  Moore  (F.M.  l:10i.  belongs  to  R.  Brook- 
eanum. — ft.  IMm,  Hort.  Hybrid  between  R.  Fortunei  and  IL 
GrUfithianum.  Fls.  white  to  soft  rose,  6-lobed.  5-6  in.  across,  fra- 
grant. G.C.  Ill  50:30;  51:360,  Not  to  be  confused  with  Loder  a 
hybrid  which  is  a  cross  of  unknown  origin,  apparently  also  of  I 
Griffithianum. — ft.  longt tauamMvm.  Srhncid.  (R,  Brettii.  Hernal 
(21.  Shrub,  to  15  ft.:  scale*  of  If. -buds  persistent,  elongated:  Iv 
olKivatc*-oblong.  acute,  rounded  at  the  base,  glabrous  beneal 
except  the  villous  midrib  and  petiole,  2'/  5  in.  long:  fls.  6-15,  roe. 
pink,  campanulate,  2  in.  across.  W.  China. — ft.  longittyium,  Rch< 
4  Wilson  Allied  to  R.  micranthum.    Shrub,  to  6  ft.:  Iv 

oblancc«Jatc  or  oblong-lanrsolatc.  sparingly  lepidote  beneath.  1-2  1  • 
in-  long:  lis.  Ill  or  more,  white,  fuiinellurm-canipanulatc.  >ju 
across,  style  exs<-rt«l.  1  in.  long.  W.  China.  R.H.  1914.  pj 
232.  233. -ft  /iWum.  Franch.  — R.  decorum.- ft,  tusrifmhei,  V 
Wat*.  Hybrid  of  It.  Fortunei  and  R.  Thomsonii.  Fls.  large,  roa- 
red to  crimson,  (in.  66.  p.  392.  G.  26- 52*.— ft.  {Weanens.  Franel 
ill.  Allied  to  It-  raremiwurii-  Lvs.  binrcJate  or  ovate-lanceolat 
long-aruminate.  urisrnigly  lepidote,  hifht  gre^'n  lieiieath:  fls.  1 
from  axillarv  head*.  1  111.  a'-r,««s.  yellow  .  stamens  10.  eiacrted.  W 
China.  R.H.  1914  324.— ft.  iMcrociirpus.  Griff  — R.  Dalhouai*. 
ft  skier,..,  r«i/um.  Maxim.  I  Wales  macroscpala.  Kuntse)  (6 
Shrub,  to  2  ft.:  tiranrhlets  villous:  lvs.  deciduous  or  subpersMten 
rlbptir,  1-2  „..  long:  ft*.  umbelUtr.  n~.-l.Uc,  spotted.  2  in.  aerow 
sepal*  lanceolate,  long.  «bindulor-pul«-a.-ctit.  Japan.  Gt.  19  66 
Asalea  dtatithitWa.  Carr.  It  H  1891  Ml  1  is  p<waibly  a  doublc-fl 
form  of  this  species. — ft.  marrntihnou .  Maxim.  (M.  Ixiw  hal 
evergreen  shrub:  Iv*  ol>l(*ng-elliptic,  pubescent,  about  *  jin.  King:  fl 
pinkish,  *«-!  in.  across;  ntsmcn.1*  t wire  a*  long  a*  corolla.  Jar, a 
—ft.  .MiUJcan,  Hook.  f.  (IS.  Shrub,  10  8  ft.:  lvs.  short-*talke 
elliptic-Uncclale.  ferrugincoua-lcpidote  Iwneath.  4-7  in  long:  f 
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3.  funnel-shaped,  white,  faintly  blushed,  to  4  ill.  across:  stamens 
18-20.  Himalayas.  B.M.  4N05.  F.S.  8:U12.  K.H.  1855:301. 
I  II.  4;  140.  Ut.  9:277  (m  K.  Jenlunau.  U.F.  7:399.  Var.  oofwi- 
JAJmm.  llutchins.  Lvs.  rounded  at  both  ends:  calyx-Mies  lunger. 
Marupur.  H.M.  8212. — A*.  suiJayiinum.  Jack,  it).  Small  shrub  or 
small  tree:  lvs.  elliptic-lanceolate,  n d-bri .» ti -K  j >te  liencath.  3-4 
1U.  lung:  As.  It'W,  salver-aha|>ed,  dull  scarlet,  •jin.  lung.  Winter. 
Malacca.  Java.  B.M.  0046.  -It.  NdnuUni,  Hon.  Hybrid  u(  R. 
Criffithianuin  and  It.  hybriduni  album  elegant.  Fla.  large,  white, 
spotted.  O.C.  II.  24:49;  III.  12:797.  (in.  On,  p.  393:  09,  p.  329. 
F.S.  It  3,  p.  39.  0.  13:101. — ft.  Miiritjni,  Ilcmid.  A  Wilson  (0). 
Allied  to  It  rhombicum-  Shrub,  to  8  It:  lvs-  oval,  acute,  •tilkv- 
pubcacrut  on  the  midrib  beneath.  2-3  in.  long:  fls  1-3.  rose-pmk. 
broadly  campanulate,  1  Vj  in.  across;  atatuelis  10.  Cent.  China. 
B.M.  8200. —  R.  mw/Miin,  Hook.  t.  (1).  Small  ahrub.  glabrous: 
Ivs,  elliptic-oblong,  greenish  yellow  and  lepidote  beneath.  2  3  in. 
lone  Ha.  9-10,  broadly  lunnelforni,  pale  rank,  spotted  red  within, 
1  1  j  in.  across,  Himalayas.  B.M.  7989. — K.  Modrri,  Wats.  Hybrid 
between  It  arboreum  and  It.  campanulatum.  Kl».  large,  white 
spotted  purplish:  lvs.  with  buff-colored  tomentum  lieneath. — R. 
ifurclidnum.  Lem.  Hybrid  between  it  catawhiens*.  and  probably 
R.  pontieum.  Fla.  lilac-violet,  with  a  whitish  blotrh  spotted  with 
yellow,  11. U.  4:1. — R.  muulmaintnu.  Hook.  (21.  Shrub:  Ivs. 
elliptic-lanceolate,  glabrous,  4-6  in.  long:  fla.  many,  white,  funncl- 
form -campanulate,  I  1 1  2  in.  across.  Himalayas.  B.M.  4904.— 
R.  moupintiut,  Francn.  (1).  Shrub,  to  4  It,  sometimes  epiphytic: 
Ivs.  ovate  to  ovate-oblong,  obtuse,  rusty  lepidote  beneath,  1-1  W 
in.  lon«:  fla.  solitary,  white,  spotted  purple.  1  Jj  in.  across.  W. 
China.  B.M.  8598.  G.C.  III.  55:133.  Itfl.  1014.  p.  155.  On.  78, 
p.  96. — It.  mullicotur,  Miq.  Small,  slender  slirub:  Ivs.  whorlad, 
narrowly  elliptic-lanceolate.  2-3  in.  long:  (Is.  few,  funnelfurm- 
csmpanulate,  1  in.  long,  yellow  or  dark  red.  Winter.  Sumatra. 
B.M.  6769.  Tender.  The  red-fld.  form  is  distinguished  as  var. 
Curti.ii.  Hort  On.  56,  p.  62.  F.  1884: 113.  0.2.30:73. — It. 
murtitn'ium.  Sehott  A  Kotschy,  not  l,odd.MR-  Kotsrhyi. — R. 
nitreo-punc/d/um,  Hort.,  not  Franch. ^It  nitidulum  var.  nubig- 
enum. — R.  ntppAmcum,  Mutsum.  (Si.  Shrub:  Ivs.  deriduous, 
elliptic-obovate.  obtuse,  strigose  on  the  veins  beneath  and  spa- 
ringly strigose  above,  2<y-7  in.  long:  fla.  in  dense  heads,  white,  sub- 
campanulate.  -jin.  long:  stamens  10,  about  as  long  as  the  corolla: 
style  glabrous:  ovary  villous,  Japan. — R.  mwiulum.  Rchd.  A 
Wilson  ( 1  ).  Shrub.  2—4  f t. :  Ivs.  oval  or  ovate,  densely  lepidote  on 
both  sides,  Hi111-  long:  fls  1-2,  violet-purple,  (unnelform-rotate, 
1  in.  across.  W.  China.  Var.  nubigenum,  Kehd.  A  Wilson  (It 
nigro-punctatuni,  Hort,  not  Bur.  A  Franch. ).  One-hall  to  1  tt, 
densely  branched:  Ivs  H-  Win.  lung,  brown  beneath:  fls.  rosy  lilac. 
*4in.  across:  calyx  targe,  usually  colored.  W.  China.  B.M.  8529. — 
R.  nfreuss,  Hook.  f.  (2l.  Small  shrub,  allied  to  It  campanulatum: 
Ivs.  obovaln-obluiur.  whitish  tomentose  all  over  at  first,  later  gla- 
brous  sbove,  3-6  in.  long:  tl».  broadly  campanulate.  light  rose- 
lilac  at  the  base,  within  with  5  purple  spots.  2  in.  across.  Himalayas. 
B.M.  4730.  J.F.  4:421.  Var. /uirum.  Hook.  Lvs.  light  brownish 
tomentose:  fls.  deep  purple-lilac.  B.M.  9827. — R.  XobU&num, 
I. mill.  Hybrid  of  K.  arboreum  and  R.  caucasicum.  Fla,  rosy  crim- 
son. B  it  1820.  On.  77.  p.  30. — R.  .Vuftotfii.  Booth  (1).  Shrub, 
sometimes  epiphytic  or  tree  30  ft  high:  lvs.  elliptic-oblong,  retiru- 
lste.  pale  and  lepidote  beneath.  9-12  in.  long:  fls  4-12.  broad  funnel- 
form,  white,  tinged  yellow  within,  fragrant,  to  t)  in.  across:  calyx 
large.  Himalayas.  B.M.  5146.  F.S.  13: 1329,  1327.  On.  54,  p. 
106:  79,  p.  290.  G.C.  II.  20:49;  III.  12:430  (suppl.)  It.B.  31:145. 
O.Z.  2:96.  It.H.  1013:452. — R.  ooostUum,  Hook,  f  —  It.  lepidotum 
var.  obovatum. — R.  orbiatlAre,  Decne.  I  It.  rotundifolium,  David) 
(2).  I.vs  nearly  orbicular.  2  4  in.  long,  usually  not  so  brood  as 
long:  fls.  8-10;  enrolls  2  in.  across,  rosy  red.  VV.  China- — R.  or  to. 
dim.  Franch.  (It  mematochilum.  Craib).  (2).  Shrub,  to  10  ft: 
branchlets  soon  glabrous :  Ivs.  elliptic-lanceolate,  glabrous,  yellowish 
green  beneath.  2  't-3  tj  in.  long:  fls.  10-12,  rose-pink,  campanula te, 
7  8-lobed,  1  »,in.  across.  W.  China.  B.M.  8518.— R.  oixUum. 
Planch.  (.Males  ovata,  Lindl.  A.  myrtifolia.  Champ.  I  (3).  I.vs. 
ovate  or  elliptic-ovate,  glabrous.  1-2  in.  long:  fls.  rotate,  pink  or 
nearly  white.  1  1 7  in.  across;  stamens  5.  Cent.  Chins.  B.M.  5064. 
J.H.S.  1847:126. — R.  pacAprnVAum,  Franch.  (2).  Shrub,  to  18  ft: 
lvs.  narrow,  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate,  rounded  at  base, 
rufously  hairy  on  the  midrib  beneath  and  on  the  petiole,  2  Vi-5  in. 
long:  fls.  10  15,  carupanulate,  1M  in.  across,  pale  pink  to  white: 
stamens  10.  W.  China.— A".  pam/Atium,  Adams  (I).  Shrub  allied 
to  It  lapponicum.  but  larger:  3  ft.  high:  Ivs.  not  revolute  at  the 
margin,  larger:  As.  larger,  purple  or  white:  style  much  longer  than 
stamens.  Siberia.  Kamchatka.  Japan.  Ot  -  «K.  O.C.  III. 
39:194,  165. — R.  pfndulum.  Hook.  f.  12).  Slender  shrub.  4  ft.  high: 
Ivs.  elliptic  to  oblong,  acute,  ferrugineoua-tomentcae  beneath. 
I  'v-  in.  long:  fls.  few,  broadly  camp  ululate,  white,  about  I  in. 
acr<*~.  Himalayas.  F.S.  7:662.  O.C.  II.  17:429. — R.  penfopAtfl- 
ium.  Maxim.  — It  quinqucfnlium. —  tt.  piltntpottfMium.  Items!.— R. 
stamiiicjm.—  R  tuititrpn.  Franch.  (It.  Harrnvioniim,  Hemsl.)  (1). 
Shrub,  to  10  ft:  lvs.  lanceolate,  acute  at  both  ends,  glabrous  above, 
densely  lepidote  beneath.  1  1  ,-3  in.  long:  fls.  3-5.  purple  or  hlue- 
purplc,  1  V»  in.  across;  stamens  10,  exserted.  W.  China.  B.M. 
8309.  R.H  1914:324  —«.  pr.siiili.iuin.  H>  11..1I.  — R.  flavidum.  — 
R.  rVxrwd/jlii,  Maxim.  (2).  Allied  to  R.  brachycarpum.  but  Ivs 
glabroua  anil  pale  green  beneath:  As.  white,  spotted  purple  within. 
China.  Hardy. — R.  pulrhirrtmum,  Lindl.  Hybrid  of  It  arboreum 
and  R.  caucsaicum.  FU.  pink,  paler  in  center,  spotted.  B. It  1820. 
—R.  q'xnntu/Mium.  Bisset  A  Moore  ((>).  Deciduous  slirub:  lvs.  4-5, 
subvert icillnte  at  the  end  of  the  branchlets.  short-pttioled.  rhom- 
bic, acutish  or  obtuse,  ciliute  and  sparingly  strigoec-pubesccnt. 

1-  IS4  111.  long:  Ms.  1-2.  campamilatc,  3  in.  acn»s;  stamens  10. 
Japan.  Var.  rAwum,  Rchd.  Fls.  pink;  possibly  identical  with 
R.  pentapbyllum,  Maxim. — R.  rahstUM,  Bennett  <1).  Shrub.  2  ft. 
high:  lvs.  ubovute  to  ol.uvutc-nbli.ng.  glabrous,  lepidote  beneath, 

2-  2'i  in.  long:  fls.  0-1*.  tubulsr-funnel-ahaped.  bright  scarlet,  to 


P,  in.  long.  Jsva.  il.M.  40J3.  F.S.  10:1044.  I. H.  2:70.  Tender. 
—ft.  Ririei.  Hemsl.  4  Wilson  (2).  Shrub,  to  IS  ft.:  Ivs  lanceolate 
or  oblong-lanceolate,  acute  at  both  ends,  glabrous  and  grayish 
below.  4-6  in.  long:  fls.  about  10.  wlute.  2  in.  across.  W.  China  — 
R.  rofmnfUaimum,  Limit  =»R.  (aatuosuui. — R.  RoUutunu,  Paxt.  (2). 
Small  tree,  30  ft.  high,  allied  to  It  arboreum  and  probably  variety: 
lvn.  oblong,  wrinkled  above,  tawny-tomentose  beneath:  fls.  in  a 
dense  head,  csmpanulate,  deep  blood-red.  Ceylon.  B.lt2t*:25. — 
R.  raturuii/Mium,  David"- It  orbirulore. — R.  RoitUii,  Leroy.  Hybrid 
ot  It  arboreum  and  It  dahuncum.  Fls.  rich  erinisun.  R.H.  1898: 
1B0.  —  H.  Rdylei.  Hooku  —  R.  cinnabarinuin  var.  Roylei.  —  A*. 
rtttni/tnomm,  Franch.  II).  Rigid  shrub.  3  ft  high:  lvs.  oval  to 
ob lung-lanceolate,  densely  Icrrugineous-lepidote  beneath,  2-3 
in.  long:  As.  few,  broadly  funnelform.  bright  rose-red,  1  \?  in. 
across.  Yunnan.  B.M.  7o2I. — It.  rufiictnn,  Franch.  (1).  Shrub, 
to  4  ft:  lvs  oval,  brown- tomentose  beneath,  }  j- 1  in.  long: 
fls.  white,  about  jrain.  across.  W.  China. — R.  RuMtUuinum, 
Sweet.  Hybrid  of  It  arboreum  and  It  catawbicnsc.  Lvs 
toflientoae  beneath:  fls.  ruay  crimson. — R.  aalii/num,  Hook.^It 
lepidotum  var.  chloranlhuni. — A*.  Sari/cntuinum,  Rchd.  A  Wilson. 

(1)  .  Alpine  shrub,  1-2  ft:  Ivs  oval,  obtuse,  and  mucronulate, 
rusty-tomentosc  beneath,  H~'jin.  long:  As.  6-12,  funnelform, 
whitish  or  pale  yellow,  }fin.  across;  stamens  5;  calyx  large.  W. 
China. — It .  xahri/Mium,  I  ranch.  (1).  Small  rigid  shrub,  hupid:  Ivs. 
oblong-lanceolate,  ciliste,  hispid  sbove,  pale  and  lepidote  beneath, 
21y~313  in.  lung:  several  few-fid.  clusters  at  the  end  of  branches: 
fls.  broadly  campsnulate,  blush,  l  j  in.  across.  Yunnan.  B.M. 
7159.— R.  Scarnx.  Rehd.  A  Wilson,  (1).  Shrub,  to  IS  ft.:  lvs. 
oblanceolate  to  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate,  glaucesoent  and 
lepidote  beneath,  I  ,'7- 3  in.  long:  fla.  4-8,  funnelform-canipanulate, 
1  'j  in.  across,  white  or  pale  purple,  W.  China.  O.C.  111.  55:334. 
— ft.  trmttxirbtUum.  Maxim.  (Axalea  semibarbata,  Kuntse)  (3). 
Allied  to  It  albiflorum.  Lvs.  elliptic,  crenately  ciliate,  setose 
beneath:  As.  greenish  yellow,  spotted  purple.  H-*4in.  brosd. 
Japan.  Ot  19:666. — A.  MerpyUi/Alium,  Miq.  (Asalea  serpyUi- 
foua,  Oray)  (6).  Low,  rigid  shrub:  lvs  deciduous,  obovate,  Wt-fjpa, 
long:  As.  single,  rosy  red,  )»-?«in.  broad.  Japan.  B.M.  7603. — A*. 
StttmAnum,  Hort  Hybrid  of  It  Edgewortlui  and  R.  formosum. 
Fls.  large,  white.  0.17:383:20:701.  It- II.  1906.  p.  488. — R.  srtd- 
n»,  D.  I>on  (1).  Shrub,  alxmt  1  ft.;  branchlets  setose:  Ivs.  ellip- 
tie-obovatc  or  oblong,  lepidute  on  both  aides,  setosely  ciliate,  !  j  1  3 
in.  long:  A.  rcwy  purple,  nearly  rotate,  deeply  divided,  about  1  in. 
across.  E.  Himalayas.  B.M.  8523.— R.  SAtllon*.  Hemsl.  A  Wilson 

(2)  .  Evergreen  ahrub,  4-6  ft.  high:  Ivs.  oval  or  ovate,  3^j— 4  in. 
long,  quite  glabroua;  petiole  \  jr  1  in.  long:  corolla  broadly  campanu- 
late,  7-tobed,  1 J4  in.  scrcwis,  pink.  W.  China. — R.  Shlph*rdiii  Nutt 
(2).  Shrub:  lvs.  oblong-lanceolate,  glabroua,  pale  beneath,  3—4  in- 
long:  fls.  in  a  dense  head,  campanulate,  deep  scarlet,  2  in.  aeroaa. 

Himalayas.  B.M.  512S. — R.  ShlU,        Hurt.  Hybrid  of  R.  barba- 

tum  and  R.  Thornaonii.  Fls.  dull  red.  On.  67,  p.  291. — R.  tidtro- 
vhyUum,  Hort.,  not  Franch.— It  Davidsonianum. — R.  SmUMi, 
Sweet.  Hybrid  of  It  arboreum  and  It  pontieum.  Fla.  rose-purple. 
Var.  iftai,  Hort  Fls.  white,  early. — ft.  Smiikii,  Nutt— It  barba- 
tum  var.  Smitlui. — It.  SmUhii  aureum,  Hort  See  under  No.  28,  It 
axaleoides. — It.  Sauliri.  Franch.  (2).  Shrub,  to  10  ft:  Ivs  broadly 
ovate,  cordate,  mucronulate,  glabrous,  whitish  beneath.  1  1  j-2Mi 
in.  long:  fls.  6-7,  rime-pink,  broadly  campanulate,  with  short 
rounded  lobes.  W.  China.  B.M.  8622.  G.C.  111.  45:380.  Gn.  73. 
p.  278.  G.M.  52:416.  J.H.S,  35,  p.  137.  fig.  89.— R.  tpinull/rrum. 
Franch.  (1).  Shrub,  to  8  ft;  branchlets  finely  gray,  pilose  and 
hispid:  lvs  lanceolate,  acute  at  both  ends,  wrinkled  above,  lepidots 
ami  slightly  pilose  beneath,  1-1  in.  long:  fla.  usually  4,  red, 
tubular,  with  upright  lobes,  1  in.  long;  stamens  exserted.  S.  W. 
China.  B.M.  8408.  It  11.  1910:404. — A*.  Spobneri,  Hemsl.  A 
Wilson»R.  decorum. — R.  ttamine-um,  Franch.  (tt  pittospori- 
foliura.  Hemsl.)  (3).  Shrub,  to  20  ft:  Ivs.  obovnte-oblong  to  elliptic- 
oblong,  acuminate,  glabrous,  2'j— •  in.  long:  As.  many,  white  to 

funk,  spotted  yellow,  funnelform  with  long  narrow  tube,  1-1  in. 
ong,  fragrant.  Cent  and  W.  China.  B.M.  8901. — A*.  ttnwUosum, 
Franch.  (21.  Shrub,  to  15  ft:  branchlets  and  petioles  setose;  lvs 
oblong-lanceolate,  subcordatc  at  the  base,  with  crustaceous  white 
tomentum  and  setose  haira  beneath,  4-6  in.  long:  fls.  many,  white 
to  purple,  funnelform-canipanulate,  I  H  in.  across.  W.  China,— 
R.  rubfanccoUUum,  Miq.  (Assies subianceolata.  Kuntse)  (6).  Allied 
to  R.  poukhanense.  I.vs.  narrow-elliptic  to  oblanceolate,  acute  at 
both  enils,  with  5-0  pairs  of  veins,  strigose  on  the  veins  on  both 
side*,  I  1 1  2  in.  long:  As.  1-3;  sepals  oblong  obtuse,  strigose  and 
glandulor-ciliate;  corolla  funnelform,  rosy  red  to  crimson,  3  in. 
across;  stamens  10.  S.  Japan.  B.M.  847S.  G.C.  III.  40:342. 
J.H.S.  37.  p.  131.  fig.  115. — It.  latitfM,  Franch.  <2h  Shrub,  to  10 
ft.:  Ivs.  ovate-oblong,  subcordatc,  short-acuminate,  fulvous- 
tomentose  beneath.  2'>  5  in.  long:  As.  3-12,  white  to  pink,  iunnel- 
fnrm-canipanulate,  1  in.  across;  ovary'  glahrous.  W.  China. — R. 
7Vj/«svifinit,  Miq.  (I).  Clnsely  allied  to  It  iavanicum:  lvs.  more 
shining,  not  lepidote  beneath:  As.  somewhat  smaller,  pale  lemon- 
yellow.  Sumatra.  Java. — R.  ThAmtanit,  Hook.  f.  (2).  Shrub,  15 
ft.  high:  Ivs.  obovate-oval,  glabrous,  glauceaeent  beneath.  2  3  in. 
long:  As.  6-8,  campanulate.  deep  blood-red,  2  in.  across:  calyx  large. 
Himalayas  B.M.  4097.  11.11.1855:121.  F.S.  7:688-90.  O. 
28:247  ;  36 : 535. — R.  tr.,h,M:mum.  Franch.  (1).  Shrub,  to  6  ft.: 
lvs.  ovate-oblong  to  elliptic-latieeolate,  rusty-tomrntosc  lieneath, 
^— aiin.  long:  As.  lO-lo.  now-pink,  tubular-funiielforin,  l-jiti.  across, 
muuth  hairy;  stamens  included.  W.  China. — A*.  trtflArum.  Hook, 
f.  (1).  Shrub,  9  ft.  high:  lvs.  ovate-lanceolate,  glaucous  beneath 
and  with  ferrugincous  scales,  2-3  in.  long:  fls.  meetly  3.  slender- 
pedicelled.  broadly  esmpanulote.  greenish  yellow,  2  in.  ai-riss). 
Himalayas.  F.S.  7:673.  O.C.  11.18:45.  J.H.  III.  30: 193.  G.  26: 
282. — R.  Tar/KmoU-ii,  Maxim.  (Axalea  Tsrhonoskii.  Kuntie)  16). 
Ujw  shrub:  lvs.  elliptic,  '4  Uin.  lung:  fla.  2  4,  white,  }-titi.  brood, 
Japan. — R.  tubijldrum,  DC  — It  malayanutn.  —  R.  Unffrrnti, 
Trautv.  (2).   Closely  allied  to  R.  Sniirnovii,  but  fls.  white:  calyx 
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with  longer,  narrower  lobea.  July,  (  aunuui.  Gt.  36:1226.  B.M. 
8332. — K.  Y,tt(h>,i<xum,  Hook.  (1)  Hhrob,  6  ft.  high:  Ivs.  obovate. 
glaucous  beneath  and  with  scattered  fcrrugincous  scales.  3-4  in. 
lunft;  tin.  3-5,  broadly  funnclform,  with  criapcd  lobes,  purr  white, 
5  in.  across.  Himalayas.  B.M.  4HU2.  F.S.  14  1416.  A. F.  11:145. 
Gil.  51,  p.  17S.  G..M.  4S:47«.  G.  19:ot>4,  20:71.  \  nr.  Urwilum. 
Hort.  Lobea  of  corolla  only  slightly  crisped. — R.  re'iii-srum,  Sweet. 
Hybrid  of  K.  arboreuni  and  R,  caucaaicum.  Kla.  rich  pink. — 
K.  I'lcroritinum,  Hort.  (K.  Dalhotisur  var.  Victorianum,  Ciuilmot). 
Hybrid  between  It.  Dalhnusur  and  H.  Nuttaltii.  Kla.  very  large,  to 
5  in.  long  and  to  3  1 j  in.  wide,  white,  with  yellow  center:  Iva.  glau- 
coua  beneath.  F.S.  23 : 246ti.  H.H.  13:40.  G.C.  III.  51 : 406.  G. 
35  311.— R.  nUAnm.  Hemsl.  A  Wilson.  (1).  Evergreen  ahrub.  to 
18  ft.,  bristly:  Iva.  ovate  or  oblong,  pointed,  2-3  pj  in.  long.  fls. 
in  clusters  of  3  or  more;  corolla  with  funnel-shaped  tube  and  a 
6-lobed  limb,  purple.  W.  China. — R.  vtoUetum.  Rehd.  4  Wilson 
(1).  To  4  It.,  but  sometimes  dwarf:  lvs,  similar  to  those  of  K. 
intricatum,  but  narrower,  yellowish  or  brownish  lepidote  beneath 
with  scattered  dark  scales,  rrvulute  at  margin:  hV  1-3.  terminal, 
subsesaile;  corolla  violet-purple,  over  1  in.  across.  W.  China. — H. 
nrotUum,  Hook.  f.  (1).  Slender  shrub:  lvs.  oblung-lanccolale,  glau- 
cous and  scaly  beneath:  flu.  1  2.  from  axillary  buda  at  the  end  of 
branches, funnelform,  rose-colored.  1 '» in.  acrosa.  Himalayas.  B.M. 
5000.  F.S.  14140S.  Var.  dft/um,  Hort.  Ms.  »hite.  R.H.  18liu:2M. 
— R.  H'osonit,  Hemal.  &  Wilaon  i2i.  Shrub,  to  o  ft.:  Iva.  ovate  to 
ovate-Lanceolate,  acute,  brown-tomentose  beneath,  2-3  in.  long: 
fls.  about  0,  rose-pink  to  white,  campanulate,  1  \?  2  in.  across.  W. 
( 'lima. — ft.  H  iilsonii,  Hemal.  4  Wilson  12 1.  Slirub  or  small  tree, 
to  30  ft.:  Iva.  ovate  to  ovate-Lanceolate,  slightly  wrinkled  alxive. 
brownish  tomentuse  beneath.  2  3  in.  long:  fls.  6.  funnelf»rm-cam- 
panulate,  2  in.  across,  pink  or  creamy  white.  W.  China. — ft. 
H76Wm.it.um.  Rehd.  A  Wilson  (1>.  .Shrub,  to  3  ft.:  Iva.  ovate  or 
elliptic,  obtuse,  lepidote  above,  densely  whitish  lepidote  beneath, 
t«-'jin.  long:  As.  1-3.  funnclform,  rosy  purple.  1  in.  across.  W. 
China. — ft.  nightii.  Hook.  f.  (2).  Shrub,  attaining  14  ft.:  Ivs.  obo- 
vate-ublong,  cinnamomeous-tomentase  beneath,  ft- K  in.  long:  Ms. 
many,  campanulate,  yellow,  spotted  red  within,  'J1  >  in.  acr<*v*. 
Himalaya*.  F.S.  8:7(12.  793.  B.M.  M92.  G.C.  In.  50:26'J. — 
R.  WMiamtulnum,  Rehd.  A  Wilaon  (2).  Branehleta  slender, 
almost  twiggy,  diffusely  branching:  Iva.  ovate  or  roundish-ovate, 
p,  glabrou 
lla  pal 

R.  Haneeanum. — ft,  H'i/jon*.  Hemsl.  A  Wilson.  13).  A  r 


usually  subcordate,  glabrous,  \  1~H  in.  long:  fls.  3-5  in  a  termi- 
nal duster;  corolla  pale  rose.  W.  China. — ft.  I\  (Umvttir,  Hort.— 
R.  Haooranum. — ft.  H'iUonr,  Hemsl.  A  Wilson.  13).  An  evergreen 
shrub,  to  0  or  7  ft.:  Iva.  narrowly  oval  or  oval-hinr4>nlatc.  2*7-4  *i 
in.  lung:  fls.  solitary,  axillary,  slightly  fragrant;  corolla  pale  purple, 
about  2  in.  across.  Cent.  China. — ft.  H'Utonii.  Hemaf.  A  Wilson. 
(2).  Evergreen  shrub,  to  8  ft.  high:  young  shoots,  un.lrrside  of 
Ivs.  and  ovary  densely  clothed  with  pale  brown  wool:  Ivs.  deeply 
2-3.t»  in.  long:  fls.  in  clusters  of  0 


wrinkled,  obovate,  'i 

corolla  pink.  W.China.  ALKRED  HERDER. 

RHODOLEtA  (Greek,  rose  and  smooth;  alluding  to 
rose-like  fls.  and  smooth  st.).  Hamamtluiactir.  Small 
tender  trees:  lvs.  evergreen,  glabrous,  long-stalked:  fls. 
about  5  toget  her  in  a  compact  head,  having  the  appear- 
ance  of  a  single  11.  surrounded  by  bracts,  hermaphrodite; 
petal*  of  each  fl.  turned  toward  the  circum.  of  the  head; 
stamens  7-10:  ovary  of  2  carpels  united  at  base:  caps, 
several-seeded. — Two  species,  one  from  China  and  the 
other  from  Java  and  Sumatra. 

Chimpionii,  Hook.  A  tender  tree:  lvs.  shining,  cori- 
aceous, usually  ovate,  4-5  in.  long;  petioles  1 1  z-2  in. 
long:  fl.-heads  resembling  a  semi-double  camellia,  l  '  -> 
in.  across,  bright  pink,  each  head  surrounded  by  several 
rows  of  imbricate  bracts;  petals  15-'2()  to  each  fl.-hcad. 
China.  B.M.  4509.  J. F.  1:4.— Formerly  in  cult,  in 
S-  Calif.  F.  W.  Barclay. 

RHODOMfRTUS  (Greek,  rose-myrtle,  from  the 
rose-colored  flowers).  Myrtnera-.  Tender  trees  and 
shrubs,  tine  of  which,  H.  tomciUom,  is  of  slight  economic 
importance  in  southern  Asia,  where  it  is  native,  and 
which  is  grown  to  a  limited  extent  in  California  and4 
Florida. 

leaves  opposite,  5-  or  3-nervcd:  fls.  rather  large, 
axillary;  calyx-tube  turbinate,  the  lolies  persistent; 
petals  5  or  4;  stamens  numerous,  free,  in  many  series; 
licrry  glolsisc  or  ovoid,  with  few  to  many  seeds. — 
Speckst  aliout  5.  The  genus  differs  from  Myrtus  in 
having  l-'.i  locules  in  the  ovary  with  2  rows  of  ovules 
in  each,  the  locules  frequently  with  spurious  partitions 
or  divided  into  numerous  1-ovulatc  sii|iorj>o8cd  cells; 
while  the  Ivs.,  in  place  of  licing  pinnatcly  veined,  have 
3-5  nerves.  It.  tomrnlom  is  indigenous  to  India,  Cey- 
lon, Malaya,  and  S,  China.  The  other  species  are  Aus- 
tralian and  not  cult. 

tomcntdsa,  W  ight  [Myrtus  tonuntdxa.  Ait. J.  Downy 
Myrtle.  Hill-Cooseuerhy.  Small  shrub,  up  to  5  ft., 


the  young  branchlets  tomentose:  Ivs.  elliptic  or  obovate, 
obtuse,  1-2' 2  in.  long,  hoary  below;  petioles  short: 
fls.  1-3  on  slender  peduncle*  about  hall  the  length  of 
the  Ivs.,  rose-pink,  }^-?4in.  broad;  calyx  tomcnt<*«e, 
5-cleft,  the  lobes  uneaual;  petals  downv  outside, 
shortly  clawed:  berry  globose,  J^in.  broad,  dull  purple, 
3-celled,  with  numerous  small  compressed  seeds  in  each 
cell.  B.M.  250. — This  plant  seems  to  be  best  known  in 
S.  India,  where  it  occurs  commonly  in  the  mountains. 
It  is  said  by  Macmillan  to  succeed  in  Ceylon  only  at 
high  elevations.  In  S.  China  the  fr.  is  sometimes  offered 
in  the  markets.  While  intro.  to  Fla.  some  years  ago,  it 
is  not  generally  grown  in  that  state,  although  it  is  an 
excellent  garden  plant  of  ornamental  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic value.  According  to  Ucasouer  it  grows  as  far 
north  as  Putnam  County;  it  succeeds  remarkably  at 
Bradentown,  where  it  has  almost  become  naturalized  in 
one  or  two  spots,  and  it  is  successfully  grown  at  Miami. 
In  Calif,  it  has  fruited  in  a  few  gardens.  It  does  not  stand 
very  much  frost,  although  it  is  hardier  than  some  of 
the  strictly  tropical  frs.  The  guava-like  fr.  is  about  the 
size  of  a  gooselierry,  of  a  dull  purple  color,  witli  numer- 
ous small  seeds  cmliedded  in  soft  pulp  of  sweet  pleasant 
flavor,  some w lint  suggesting  the  rasplierry  but  rather 
lacking  in  character.  According  to  Simpson,  it  makes 
excellent  pies,  if  picked  before  fully  ri|ie.  The  season  in 
Fla.  is  early  summer,  at  which  time  the  plants  un- 
laden with  fr.  The  fls.,  which  appear  in  spring,  resemble 
small  single  roses,  and  an*  of  unusually  attractive 
appearance,  making  the  plant  highly  ornamental  while 
in  bloom.  Frequently  the  frs.  ri|>en  over  a  ticriod  of 
several  weeks.  In  India,  according  to  Hooker,  they  are 
made  into  a  jam  called  thaonti,  and  ore  also  eaten  while 
fresh.  The  plant  does  not  seem  to  lie  particular  regard- 
ing soil,  thriving  upon  heavy  loam  or  light  sand.  It  is 
readily  prop,  by  seeds,  which  should  be  sown  in  flats 
of  light  soil  soon  after  they  are  removed  from  the  fr., 
covering  them  to  the  depth  of  J  ,,in.  and  pricking  off  the 
young  plants  when  2  in.  high.  When  set  out  in  the 
open  ground  the  plants  do  not  grow  very  rapidly,  but 
are  of  simple  cult.  In  drv  climates  thev  require  plenty 
of  wat**-.  F.  W.  Fopenoe. 

RHODORA:  Rhododendron  ounodensr. 

RHODORHIZA  (Greek,  rose  root;  the  root  and  wood 
furnish  the  fragrant  powder  known  as  fans  dr  rose). 
Conmli-ulAce^-.  Hhodorhiza  is  a  group  of  aliout  7 
species,  all  from  the  Canary  Isls.,  which  Bent  ham  A 
Hooker  and  some  other  authors  regard  as  a  section  of 
the  genus  Convolvulus.  The  Rhodorhizas  differ  from 
typical  Convolvulus  in  having  the  caps,  by  abortion 
usually  1 -seeded,  and  rupturing  irregularly  at  the  base 
instead  of  dehiscing  by  4  valves.  They  are  prostrate  or 
climbing  herbs  or  erect  suhshrulw,  sometimes  spines- 
cent:  lvs.  entire,  dentate,  undulate  or  lobed:  corolla 
broadlv  or  narrowly  bell -shaped;  limb  5-angled  or 
5-lolK-tl;  ovary  2-loculed,  4-ovuled. 

florida,  Webb,  (more  properly  Cont'6lndus  Jioridus, 
Linn.  f.).    Erect  subshrub:  lvs.  persistent,  alternate, 
lanceolate,  stalked,  entire:  fls.  long-pedunclcd,  funnel- 
shaped,  white,  sometimes  pinkish  white.    Isl.  of  Ten 
eriffe.  R.H.  IStri:  150. — R.floritia  is  a  tender  suMiml 
ft     ft.  high,  which  liears  white  fls.  something  like 
morning-glory.  The  blossoms  are  about  an  inch  aero* 
anil  last  only  n  day,  but  a  succession  is  maintained  (i 
S.  France)  from  early  June  till  Aug.  A  striking  featur 
of  the  plant  is  its  terminal,  panicled  infl.  These  panicle 
are  often  a  foot  high,  10  in.  wide  at  the  liase  and  cor 
tain  at  one  time  as  manv  as  20  full-blown  fls.  and  10 
buds.  Intro  into  S.  Calif. 

scopsria,  Webb,  (more  pro|s-rly  Cimtuilvulus  uropt) 
rius,,  Linn.  f.I.  Shrubby:  sts.  terete  and  glabrous:  Wt 
linear  and  rather  pilose:  fls.  white,  generally  3  to 
peduncle,  hairy  outside;  calyx  silky,  the  sepals  ovatt 
acute.  Aug.  and  Sept.  Isl.  of  Teneriffe.  B.H.  27:4;' 
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— The  wood  of  this  species  is  hard  and  white,  with 
radiating  stripes.  Intro,  into  S.  Calif. 

WlLHELM  MlLLER. 
F.  TBACT  HlJBBARD.t 

RHODOSPATHA  (Greek,  rose  and  spaihe,  referring 
to  the  color  of  the  spathe  in  some  species).  AtAcof. 
Climbing  shrubs  suitable  for  the  warmhouse:  branches 
often  rooting:  I  vs.  distichous,  elliptic-oblong,  acumi- 
nate: spathe  cymbiform,  l>eaked  and  deciduous;  spadix 
shorter  than  the  spathe,  cylindrical,  densely  fid., 
the  fls.  all  perfect  or  tnc  lower  pistillate;  perianth  none, 
stamens  4:  berries  small,  oblong,  truncate,  2-celled, 
many-seeded. — About  a  score  species,  Trop.  Amer.  See 
Engfer,  Pflanacnreich,  IV.  23B. 

Forge 1 1 i,  N.  E.  Br.  St.  climbing:  lvs.  spreading;  blade 
oblong-lanceolate,  16-20  in.  long;  the  petiole  about  12 
in.  long:  peduncle  6  in.  long;  the  spathe  broadly  elliptic, 
6  in.  long,  a  dirty  pale  rose-white  outside  and  dirty  rose 
inside.  Costa  Rica. 

pfctum,  Nichols.  (Spathipfiyllum  plctum,  Hort.  land.). 
Lvs.  somewhat  fleshy,  broadly  ovate^-lliptir,  l'j  ft.  or 
more  long,  glossy  dark  green,  mottled  along  the  trans- 
verse Veins  with  blotches  of  golden  green.  S.  Amer. 

RHODOSPILfcRA  (Greek,  red  and  globe;  referring  to 
the  reddish  globose  fr.).  Anacardiace.SF.  A  tree  from 
Austral.,  closely  related  to  Rhus  but  differing  chiefly 
in  the  10  stamens  and  in  the  very  short  free  radicle 
of  the  embryo:  lvs.  odd-pinnate,  subcoriaceous:  fls. 
polygaroo-duwious,  in  terminal  and  axillary  panicles, 
red;  stamens  10;  styles  3,  free:  fr.  a  globose  drupe.  In 
its  native  country  the  wood  is  esteemed  for  cabinet- 
work and  used  as  a  yellow  dye  and  therefore  called 
"vcUow-wood."  It  is  also  a  handsome  foliage  tree  and  is 
cult,  in  Calif.  The  only  species  is  R.  rhodanthema, 
Engl.  (Rhus  rhoddnthema.  K  Muell.).  Evergreen  tree 
to  f)0  or  70  ft.,  glabrous:  Ifts.  7-9,  short-stalked,  oblong- 
ovate,  obtusely  short-acuminate,  dark  green  ami  lus- 
trous above,  lighter  beneath,  with  tufts  of  hairs  in  the 
axils  of  the  veins,  2-2}  ?  in.  long:  panicles  to  4  in.  long; 
fls,  small,  Join,  across,  crimson  or  pink:  fr.  globose, 
reddish  brown,  J  >in.  across.  Queensland  and  New  S. 
Wales.  Maiden,  Forest  Fl.  New  S.  Wales.  1:32. 

Alfred  Rehder. 

RHOD6STACHYS  (Greek,  row  and  fioxctrsfrikr, 
alluding  to  the  rose-colored  (Is.  of  some  species).  Rro- 
mcli&cer.  Herbs  suitable  for  the  warmhouse:  lvs.  rosu- 
late,  long,  linear,  rather  stiff  and  spinulpee-serrate: 
heads  terminal,  sessile  within  an  involucre  of  numerous 
floral  lvs.;  fls.  subsessile  on  a  hemispherical  or  short- 
conical  receptacle;  sepals  erect  and  strongly  imbricated; 
petals  free,  imbricated;  stamens  free;  ovary  inferior. 
About  6  or  7  species,  S.  Amer.  R.  atuftna,  Phil.,  is  a  low 
subaeaulcscent  plant :  lvs.  linear,  about  1  ft.  long  and  1 
in.  broad,  aculeate-margined,  glabrous:  spike  almost 
globose  with  scarious  bracts  a  Unit  equaling  the  fls.; 
fls. .  rose;  calyx-lobe  lanceolate,  strongly  acuminate; 
|M>tals  nearlv  1  in.  long,  linear-lanceolate,  strongly 
acuminate.  Chile.  B.M.  7148.  G.W.  3,  p.  286.  R. 
pilcairniifolia,  Benth.  &  Hook.  f.  (FasriruiAria  pit- 
raimiifdlia,  Me*).  Sts.  short,  with  some  short  branches 
at  the  top:  lvs.  many,  crowded,  ensiform  from  an  ovate 
triangular  base,  about  1  ft,  long  and  1  in.  wide,  margins 
with  short  antrorse  spines;  the  innermost  lvs.  bright  red 
at  their  base:  fls.  in  a  dense  central,  sessile  head,  aliout  2 
in.  diam.;  sepals  narrowly  lanceolate-acuminate;  petals 
blue,  oblong,  obtuse,  erect;  ovarv  oblong,  plano-convex. 
Chile.  B.M.  8087.  p.  Tracy  Hubbard. 

RHODOSTOMA  I  Greek,  rose  and  mouth).  RidnAcese. 
Closely  allied  to  Psychotria.  R.  gardenio\dfs,  Sclieidw., 
a  plant  2  ft.  high,  with  opposite  oltovatc-laiiccolale 
dark  green  lvs.  and  white  fls.  in  terminal  cymes,  from 
S.  Amer.,  has  previously  been  sparingly  in  cult.  H.U. 
C,  p.  225. — A  warmhouse  plant.  The  genus  Rhodo- 


stoma  is  now  referred  to  Palieourea  and  this  species 
—I  P.  gardenioidet,  Bcnth.  &  Hook. 


RHODOTHAMNUS  (Greek,  rhodon,  rose,  and  tham- 
nos,  shrub;  alluding  to  the  rose-colored  fls.).  Erie&cex. 
Dwarf  evergreen  shrub,  with  alternate  small  entire  lvs. 
and  rather  large  pink  fls.,  usually  solitary  at  the  ends  of 
the  branchlets.  Related  to  Kalmia,  but  anthers  not  in 
I>ouchcs:  lvs.  alternate:  sepals  5,  half  as  long  as  corolla; 
corolla  rotate,  deeply  5-lobed;  stamens  10,  slightly 
longer  than  corolla:  fr.  a  5-celled,  many-seeded  dehis- 
cent cape,  ('harming  little  alpine  shrub,  hardy  N..  but 
somewhat  difficult  to  cult.  It  thrives  best  in  peaty 
porous  soil  of  constant,  moderate  moisture  in  a  partly 
shaded  situation,  and  is  best  suited  for  rockeries.  Prop, 
by  seeds  or  layers,  also  by  cuttings  of  ripened  wood 
under  glass.  The  only  species  is  R.  Chajruecistus, 
Reichb.  (Rhodotlhtdron  Cha mitriM wi ,  Linn.  Adodrtt- 
dron  Chanutcistus,  Kuntze).  Diffusely  branched  shrub, 
to  1  ft.:  lvs.  cuneatc-oblong,  acute,  setosely  ciliate, 
x/i-Vivx.  long:  fls.  on  slender,  glandular-hirsute  pedicels, 
solitary,  rarely  2  or  3  at  the  end  of  the  branchlets,  light 
purplish  pink,  to  1  in.  across.  Mav.  Alps  of  E.  Eu. 
B.M.  488.  L.B.C.  15:1401.  P.M.  3:169.  F.S.  19:1962. 
F.W.  1873:321.  G.C.  111.33:293.  Alfred  Rehder. 

RHODOTtPOS  (Greek,  rhodon,  rose,  and  typos, 
type:  alluding  to  the  resemblance  of  the  flowers  to  those 
of  a  single  rose).  Rosfaex.  Ornamental  shrub,  grown 

chiefly  for  its  large 
white  flowers  and 
for  the  handsome 
bright  green  foliage. 

Lea%'es  deciduous, 
opposite,  stipulate, 
ahort-petioled,  ser- 
rate: fls.  solitary, 
short  -  pediccllcd; 
sepals  large,  half  as 
long  as  petals,  out- 
side with  4  small 
alternate  bracts; 
petals  4,  orbicular; 
stamens  numerous; 
carpels  usually  4, 
developing  into 
black  dry  1 -seeded 
drupes,  surrounded 
by  the  large  ixrsist- 
ent  calyx. — One 
species  in  Japan.  A 
handsome  and  dis- 
tinct shrub,  hardy 
as  far  north  as 
Mass,  With  bright 
green  foliage,  con- 
spicuous by  its 
white  fls.  in  spring 
and  by  its  shining 
black  fr.  in  autumn 


3394.  Rbodorn»«  kemoide*.  (XH) 

and  winter.  It  thrives  well  in  any  good  soil.  Prop,  by 
seeds  and  by  greenwood  cuttings  under 
summer;  also  by  hardwood  cuttings. 


early  in 


kerrioides.  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  (R.  telrapttala,  Makino). 
Fig.  3394.  Much-branched,  spreading  shrub,  usually 
3-6  ft.  high  (in  Ja|>an  15  ft.):  lvs.  ovate  to  ovate- 
sharply  and  doubly  serrate,  silkv- 
young,  1  ? 2-3  in.  long:  fls. 
is.  Mav,  June.  S.Z.  1:99. 
14.  Gt.  15:505.   R.H.  1866,  p.  430. 


pure 
B.M. 


white,  14  in 
.  5805.   LI.  14.  (it.  15:505.   K  M.  1KUU,  p. 
Go.  6,  p.  229;  34,  p.  159;  43,  p.  138.  G.  7:18;  10:615 

Alfred  Rehder. 

RHCEO  (name  unexplained).  Commeiindcex .  One 
species,  from  Mex.  and  the  W.  Indies,  R.  discolor, 
Hance,  known  also  as  TradcscatUia  discolor,  L'Her, 
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T.  spaihacea,  Swart*,  and  Ei>hemerum  bictAor,  Moonch 
B.M.  1 192.  G.W.  15,  p.  230.  From  Tradescantia  the 
genus  is  distinguished  by  having  1  ovule  (rather  than 
2)  in  each  loeule  of  the  ovary.  R.  <li*cninr  is  a  short- 
stemmed  erect-growing  long-lvd.  plant,  not  unlike  a 
broad-lvd.  small  pandanus  in  habit.  FIs.  white,  small, 
and  many  in  a  boat-shaped  spathe-like  structure  aris- 
ing from  the  axil  of  the  If.  and  which  is  sessile  or  nearly 
ho;  sepals  3,  free,  more  or  less  petal-like;  petals  3,  soon 
withering;  stamens  6.  Var.  vittata,  Hook.  (Trwltn- 
cdiUia  dlxcalar  var.  riUAta,  Miq.  7'.  decolor  var. 
f&ta.  Hook.  T.  mrugAta,  Hort.),  is  the  common 
in  cult.  The  lvs.  arc  8-12  in.  long,  dark  purple  1 
and  longitudinally  striped  above  with  pale  yellow.  A 
striking  plant  for  the  warmhouse,  or  for  the  open  in  the 
S.  B.M.  5079.  F.S.  11:1 169,  1170.  Cult,  as  for  warm- 
ly H.  B. 


RHOPALA: 


RHOPALOBLASTE  (Greek,  dub  or  nettle,  and 
bryo).  Falmacea;  tribe  Areerje.  A  small  group  of  Old 
World  tropical  palms  of  little  horticultural  significance: 
sts.  simple,  unarmed,  crowned  at  the  top  by  a  large 
cluster  of  equally  pinnatisect  lvs.:  If  .-segms.  acuminate, 
1-nerved:  spadix  appearing  from  among  the  lvs.,  much 
branched;  stamens  6:  fr.  ellipsoid,  red.  Cult,  as  in 
chryBalidocarpus. 

hexandra,  Seheff .  St.  about  4  ft.,  crowned  by  numer- 
ous lvs.  which  are  much  divided  into  lanceolate  lfts.: 
spadix  about  I H  ft.  long,  or  in  wild  specimens  longer, 
crowded  with  very  small  fls.  Molucca  and  neighboring 
islands. — A  little-known  palm  offcrrd  in  Ku.  but 
doubtfully  cult,  in  Amer.  outside  of  botanic  gardens. 

N.  Tayixjr. 

RHOPALOSTYLIS  (name  refers  to  the  clul>-flhaped 
spadix).  Palntacesr,  tribe  Arect*.  Two  species  of  pin- 
nate palms,  both  of  which  are  useful  conservatory 
plants  and  nearly  alwayB  sold  as  species  of  Areca  or 

palms  with  medium  ringed  caudiees:  lvs. 
,   equally    pinnatisect;    segms.  equidistant, 


,  narrowly  sword-shaped,  acuminate,  the 
i  not  thickened,  recurved  at  the  base,  the  midveins 
prominent,  with  1-3-nerves  on  each  side;  rachis  con- 
cave al>ove,  scurfy;  petiole  very  short ;  sheath  elongated: 
s|»adiccH  short,  "spreading,  w:ith  a  very  short  thick 
pj-duncle,  and  fringed,  rather  thick,  denscly-fld. 
branches:  spathes  2,  symmetrical,  oblong,  flattened, 
the  lower  2-winged :  bracts  adnate  to  the  flower-liearing 
areas,  subulate  at  the  apex;  bractlcts  scaly :  fls.  medium: 
fr.  small  or  medium,  ellipsoidal,  smooth.  Hhopalostylis 
belongs  to  the  large  group  in  which  the  ovule  is  IhiVuc 
on  the  side  and  is  more  or  less  pendulous,  while  in  Areca 
and  Kentia  the  ovule  is  at  the  base  and  erect.  From 
the  5  cult,  genera  listed  under  Hedysccpe  (which  see) 
Hhopalostylis  differs  as  follows:  sepals  of  starninate 
fls.  awl-shatied  to  lanceolate,  not  imbricated;  stamens 
0-12;  pistillate,  fls.  w  ith  short  petals,  valvate  at  the  apex. 
Cult,  as  in  kentia.  Prop,  by  im|x>rted  seeds  under  glass, 
over  bottom  heat.  Hardy  in  S.  Calif,  if  planted  in 
shaded  positions.  Shade  is  necessary  for  thrifty  growth 
as  the  fronds  burn  badly  in  the  sun;  and  it  will  also 
furnish  sufficient  protection  from  frost. 

sipida,  H.  Wendl.  &  Drude  (Artea  sdpLia,  Soland. 
Kenha  siijnda.  Mast.).  Nikau  Palm.  St.  0-30  ft.  high, 
6-9  in.  diam.,  cylindrical,  green  or  often  a  pale  glaucous 
green:  lvs.  4-6  ft.  long,  pinnate;  segms.  very  narrow, 
linear;  margin  replicate;  nerves,  midrib,  and  petiole 
covered  with  minute  scales:  spadix  IS  24  in.  long,  half 
inclosed  in  the  spathe,  much  branched;  fls.  pale  pink- 
ish: fr.  an  ovoid  drupe,  brown.  New  Zeal.  B.M.  5139. 

Baueri,  H.  Wendl.  &  Drude  (Areca  Baiuri,  Hook. 
Kcritia  Haiteri,  Stem.  Scaf&rihia  robmla,  Hort). 
Stouter  and  taller  than  R.  aajnda:  lvs.  larger  and 


broader,  rarely,  if  ever,  glaucous;  segms.  linear- 
lanceolate,  acuminate;  nerves,  midrib,  and  jietiole 
sparsely  scaly:  s|iadix  1-2  ft.  long  scarcely  inclosed  by 
the  spathe;  fls.  white:  fr.  more  globose,  scarlet.  Nor- 
folk U.  and  Kermadecs.  l.H.  15:575.  B.M.  5735. 

.Iakkd  G.  Smith. 

N.  Taylor,  f 

RHUBARB.  A  garden  vegetable,  perennial,  grown 
for  the  thick  acid  leaf-stalks  which  an-  used  in  spring  for 
;  and  pies:  Rheum  Rhapontieum,  which  ace,  page 
2927. 

lihuliarb,  known  also  as  pie-plant,  is  a  hardy  plant 
and  will  withstand  considerable  neglect,  yet,  like  mtist 
cultivated  vegetables,  it  responds  readily  to  proper  care 
and  good  treatment.  The  large  lb-shy  leaf-stems  desired 
in  culinary  use  are  produced  in  part  by  the  great  store  of 
plant-food  held  in  reserve  by  the  many  big  roots.  Every- 
thing should  be  done  to  increase  this  supply  of  reserve 
food.  Tillage  and  fertilizing,  therefore,  are* fundamen- 
tals. In  the  choosing  of  a  site  a  southern  exposure  is 
preferred,  with  sufficient  slope  to  give  good  drainage. 
Plow  the  ground  0  to  S  inches  deep,  draw  furrows  5  feet 
apart,  set  the  plants  3  feet  apart,  with  the  buds  1  inch 
below  the  level  of  the  ground.  In  home  grounds,  spade 
or  trench  the  land  deep,  and  set  about  4  feet  apart  each 
way ;  or  if  in  only  one  row  or  line  with  plenty  of  room  on 
either  side,  the  plants  may  go  3  feet  or  even  as  close  aa 
2}  2  feet  if  they  are  well  manured  and  often  renewed.  If 
the  soil  lacks  in  fertility,  mix  compost  with  the  earth 
that  is  placed  about  the  roots;  never  put  fresh  manure 
next  to  the  roots.  As  soon  after  planting  as  possible, 
start  the  cultivator  and  give  a  thorough  stirring  at 
intervals  of  six  to  eight  days  up  to  the  middle  or  last 
of  August.  After  the  ground  is  frozen,  cover  the  rows 

3  to  4  inches  deep  with  manure  that  is  as  free  as  possible 
from  wi-ed  and  grass  seed.  As  early  in  the  spring  as  the 
ground  can  be  worked  to  advantage,  start  the  cultiva- 
tor and  work  the  manure  into  the  soil.  Kach  alternate 
season  the  surface  of  the  soil  should  have  a  good  dress- 
ing of  manure.  For  garden  culture,  a  similar  practice 
should  be  undertaken  with  the  hoe  or  other  hand  tools. 

In  field  culture,  the  third  or  fourth  year  after  plant- 
ing the  hills  should  be  divided.  Remove  the  earth  from 
i  side  of  the  hill  and  with  a  sharp  spade  cut  through 

the  crown,  leaving 
three  or  four  buds  in 
the  hill  undisturbed. 
This  work  should  In- 
done  in  the  fall  or  early 
in  the  spring.  In  gar- 
den culture,  the  beds 
should  be  similarly 
renewed,  at  least  as 
often  as  every  four  or 
five  years,  but  mort» 
pains  may  be  taken 
in  dividing  the  plants. 
The  clump-  of  mots 
grow  so  large,  and  have 
so  many  eyes,  that  the 
stalks  soon  become 
more  numerous  than 
desirable,  and  run 
down  in  size.  Take*  up 
the  entire  roots  and 
cut  them  in  pieces,  leaving  only  one  strong  eve  to  the 
piece,  and  plant  the  pieces  in  a  newlv  prepared  bed  (or 
even  in  the  old  one  if  properly  enriched  and  prepared) 

4  feet  apart  each  way  a-*  Ix-fore. 

Seed-stems  are  produced  freely  the  entire  season 
These  should  Is-  promptly  pulled  up,  unless  seed  i: 
wanted.  The  growth  of  these  stems  and  the  product  ioi 
of  seed  tend  to  lessen  the  vitality  of  the  plant  and  t< 
reduce  the  yield. 

Propagation  of  rhubarb  is  commonly  by  division  c 
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the  roota,  and  this  is  the  only  method  by  which  a  par- 
ticular type  can  be  increased.  Propagation  from  seed, 
however,  sometimes  proves  satisfactory,  and  always 
interesting  as  the  seedlings  vary  greatly.  The  seed 
germinates  easily,  and  if  started  early  the  plants  become 
fairly  large  and  strong  the  same  season.  The  seedlings 
may  be  started  in  any  good  clean  garden  soil.  Sow  seed 
in  early  spring,  in  rows  a  foot  apart  and  not  over  an 
inch  deep.  Thin  the  plants  promptly  to  stand  a  few 
inches  apart  in  the  rows,  and  give  the  same  thorough 
tillage  allowed  to 
other  garden  croixs. 
In  the  following  fall 
or  spring  take  the 
seedlings  up,  and 
set  them  in  the 
well -prepared  per- 
manent patch,  not  '■ 
less  titan  4  feet 
apart  each  way, 
and  tiD  frequently 
the  entire  season. 
In  spring  of  the  next 
year  t  he  stalks  may 
be  nulled  freely. 

rrom  ten  to  twenty  good  plants  should  supply  the 
needs  of  the  usual  family,  and  probably  with  something 
to  spare  for  the  neighbors.  Sometimes  an  early  supply 
is  secured  by  placing  a  bottomless  Imrrel  or  box  over 
the  plant  and  piling  warm  horse-manure  about  it.  If 
the  barrel,  keg,  or  box  is  not  too  broad,  the  petioles  will 
make  a  straight  upright  growth  and  will  be  partially 
blanched  and  very  tender.  Victoria  and  Linnaeus  are 
the  leading  varieties.  L.  EL  B.f 


rows,  the  price  obtained  for  these  fillers  usually  being 
sufficient  to  pay  labor  and  maintenance  costs.  The 
stalks  are  usually  pulled  twice,  returning  to  the  grower 
from  SI  to  $2  a  sash,  depending  upon  the  season  when 
placed  u|M>n  the  market. 

Roots  for  forcing  in  the  dark  should  be  healthy  and 
vigorous;  the  larger  the  roots  the  more  satisfactory  the 
results  as  a  general  rule.  Crowns  three  to  five  years  of 
age  are  mostly  used,  although  satisfactory  results  are 
often  obtained  from  one-year-old  plants  which  have  been 


In  the  winter  and  early  spring  months,  the  for- 
cing of  rhubarb  in  the  vicinity  of  many  city  markets  is  a 
profitable  industry.  The  plant  may  lie  forced  either  in 
the  field  where  the  roots  were  grown  or  lifted  and  placed 
in  hotbeds,  under  greenhouse  benches  or  in  cellars. 
The  bulk  of  the  rhulmrb  forced  for  market  and  sold 
during  the  winter  months  is  grown  in  cheap  structures 
placed  over  the  plants  in  the  field.  These  houses  may  be 
of  the  lean-to  type,  although  they  are  more  commonly 
cven-s|tan  post  and  rafter  construction,  the  roof  la-ing 
covered  with  hotl>ed  sash  which  is  not  needed  for  other 
purposes  at  the  time.  The  side  walls  are  4  to  5  feet 
high,  made  of  rough  boards  and  covered  with  cheap 
building-paper.  The  even-s|>an  houses  are  mostly  24 
to  36  feet  wide  and  the  lean-to  house  hall  that  width. 
Heat  is  usually  applied  in  an  overhead  system,  steam 


being  the  most  popular,  although  late  in  the  season  the 
sun  is  depended  upon  to  supply  the  required  amount 
of  heat.  When  forced  in  the  field  in  limited  quantities, 


eoldframes  arc  often  used,  the;  outside  walls  being  well 
banked  with  hot  manure  and  the  surface  of  the  ground 
within  the  frames  covered  with  3  to  6  inches  of  the 
same  material. 

Beds  intended  for  early  spring  forcing  should  1*? 
thoroughly  cultivated  in  the  fall  and  an  application 
made  of  high-grade  commercial  fertiliser  of  800  to  1,000 
pounds  to  the  acre.  When  growth  starts,  a  dressing  of 
nitrate  of  soda  at  the  rate  of  one-half  pound  to  a  crown 
should  be  given.  In  field  forcing,  the  moisture  of  the 
soil  is  usually  sulhcient  so  that  no  water  is  applied. 
When  it  is  the  intention  to  use  a  field  for  forcing  for 
several  vears,  the  plants  are  usually  set  2  by  3  feet  and 
the  land  fertilized  heavily  each  spring  with  a  compost, 
one  made  from  cow-  and  hog-manure  being  preferred. 
The  sash  are  placed  upon  the  first  houses  as  soon  as 
the  roots  have  been  frozen,  five  to  seven  weeks  being 
necessary  to  bring  the  plants  to  maturity. 

In  field  forcing,  the  cost  of  production  is  often  greatly 
reduced  by  growing  spinach  or  dandelion  Ijctwecn  the 
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grown  on  very  rich  land  and  liave  made  an  unchecked 
growth  during  the  season.  The  roots  should  be  dug  early 
in  the  fall  before  the  ground  freezes  and  allowed  to 
remain  exposed  to  the  weather  until  they  are  frozen 
solid  when  they  should  either  l>c  removed  to  a  shed  or 
covered  with  litter  in  the  field  to  prevent  alternate 
freezing  and  thawing.  Thorough  freezing  is  necessary, 
whatever  the  method  of  forcing,  if  the  best  results  are 
to  be  obtained.  With  one-year  roots  very  satisfactory 
results  are  sometimes  secured  if  the  roots  are  thoroughly 
dried  before  forcing.  Anesthetics  have  been  tried  as  a 
substitute  for  freezing  but  with  unsatisfactory  results. 
Wnen  used  upon  frozen  roots  they  stimulate  growth, 
resulting  in  the  production  of  earlier  and  larger  stalks 
with  greater  total  weight  of  product.  If  the  greatest 
lienelit  is  to  l>e  derived  from  the  anesthetic,  it  must  be 
used  in  the  early  part  of  the  resting-period.  The  most 
satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained  by  the  use  of 
10  cubic  centimeters  of  sulfuric  ether  to  a  cubic  foot  of 
space,  exposing  the  roots  to  the  fumes  for  forty-eight 
hours.  W  ell-grown  two-year-old  roots  seem  to  respond 
to  this  treatment  in  the  most  satisfactory  way. 

As  soon  as  the  roots  are  placed  in  position,  whether 
it  be  under  the  greenhouse  benches  or  in  the  cellar,  all 
spaces  should  be  filled  with  soil  or  ashes  to  prevent 
evaporation.  If  placed  on  a  concrete  floor,  2  or  3 
inches  of  soil  should  be  placed  under  the  roots  and 
sufficient  material  should  be  added  completely  to  cover 
the  roots.  The  bed  as  soon  as  completed  should  l>e 
thoroughly  watered,  the  plants  kept  supplied  with  an 
abundance  of  moisture,  which  will  necessitate  water 
l>eing  applied  about  once  a  week.  Care  should  l>e  taken 
to  guard  against  over-watering  as  this  will  result  in  the 
production  of  light-colored  stalks,  lacking  in  flavor  and 
texture.  In  order  to  obtain  the  most  attractive  prod- 
uct, rhubarb  should  not  1h>  forced  in  full  light  or  total 
darkness.  If  grown  in  diffused  light,  the  development  of 
the  leaf-blade  is  very  slight  and  the  color  of  the  stalk, 
instead  of  being  green,  is  a  beautiful  dark  cherry-red, 
giving  to  the  product  a  very  attractive  apjH-arance.  In 
quality  the  product  is  superior  to  that  forced  in  light, 
being  "more  tender,  less  acid,  with  a  skin  so  thin  and 
tender  as  to  make  it  unnecessary  to  peel  the  stalks.  The 
temperature  may  range  from  45°  to  75°,  the  lower  the 
temperature  the  greater  the  yield  and  higher  the  quality 
of  the  product.  The  time  required  for  bringing  a  crop 
to  maturity  in  darkness  is  practically  the  same  as  that 
reouired  for  forcing  in  the  field. 

Local  market  demands  to  a  certain  extent  govern 
the  method  which  is  used  in  growing  this  crop  tor  the 
winter  market.    When  grown  by  any  method  which 
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requires  the  lifting  of  the  root*,  it  must  l>e  remembered 
that  they  are  worthless  after  having  produced  a  erop. 
Therefore,  this  method  cannot  be  practised  with  as 
great  profit  upon  expensive  land  as  can  the  method  of 
field  forcing  or  when  root*  were  used  for  forcing  which 
otherwise  would  be  destroyed.  Rhubarb-forcing  in  house 
cellars  should  receive  more  attention,  as  it  adds  at  slight 
expense  a  pleasing  vegetable  to  the  winter  dietary. 

Whatever  the  method  practised,  success  will  be  at- 
tained only  when  healthy  well-developed  roots,  which 
have  been  allowed  to  freeze,  are  used.  (j.  £.  Adams. 

RHCS  (ancient  Greek  name).  Anacarduicejt. 
Sumac.  Ornamental  woody  plants,  grown  chiefly  for 
their  handsome  foliage,  often  assuming  brilliant 
autumnal  colors,  and  some  species  also  for  their  showy 
fruiting  panicles.  See  also  Cotinus. 

Deciduous  or  evergreen  shrubs,  sometimes  climbing 
by  aerial  rootlets,  or  trees,  with  milky  or  resinous  juice: 
Ivs.  alternate,  without  stipules,  simple,  3-foliolate  or 
odd-pinnate:  fls.  dioecious  or  polygamous,  small,  in 
axillary  or  terminal  panicles;  calyx  5- parted;  petals  5, 
imbricate;  stamen*  A,  inserted  Itelow  a  broad  disk; 
ovary  superior,  with  3  styles:  fr.  a  small  1 -seeded  dry 
drupe,  smooth  or  hairy. — About  150  species  in  the 
temperate  and  subtropical  regions  of  both  hemispheres. 
Foliage  and  bark  of  most  species  are  rich  in  tannin  and 
are  used  for  tanning  leather,  particularly  the  Ivs.  of 
R.  coriaria  in  S.  Eu.  From  R.  vcmiciflua  lacquer  is 
obtained  in  China  and  Japan,  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  lacquer-ware;  R.  tucceaanea  yields  a  vegetable  wax, 
used  for  candles  in  Japan,  and  also  exported  for  various 
pur]x)8es.  R.  Urtigata  and  some  other  8.  African  species 
are  valued  for  their  timlier. 

The  sumacs  are  shrubs  or  trees  with  handsome  simple 
or  usually  compound  foliage  assuming  in  most  decidu- 
ous s|>ecies  brilliant  autumnal  colors,  and  with  small 
comparatively  inconspicuous  flowers  in  usually  large 
panicles,  followed  by  small  fruit*  which  an-  deep  red  and 
showy  in  many  species.  The  only  specie*  with  rather 
showy  flowers  of  creamy  white  color  appearing  in  late 
summer  is  R.jaeanica,  while  R.  typhina,  R.  glabra,  and 
R.  copatlina  are  chiefly  valued  for  their  large  pinnate 
leave*  coloring  scarlet  in  autumn  and  also  for  tne  con- 
spicuous panicles  of  deep  red  fruits  remaining  almost 
unchanged  on  the  plants  during  the  winter;  they  are 
well  adapted  for  mass-planting  on  barren  ground  and 
dry  hillsides.  Also  R.  vcmiciflua,  R,  ttuccedanca,  and  R. 
vcrn u  have  handsome  large  foliage,  but  are  poisonous 
like  R.  Toxicodendron,  and  for  this  reason  are  not 
recommended  for  extensive  planting.  The  deciduous 
native  species  are  hardy  North,  and  R,  ttrmciflua.  R. 
Potaninii,  R.  punjaln-nnis  var.  tinica,  R.  jai-anica,  R.  tri- 
chocarjxt,  and  R .  sulicslri*  an-  hardy  as  far  nort  h  as  .Mass- 
achusetts, while  R.  coriaria  is  tender,  and  the  evergreen 
species  can  be  grown  only  in  warmer  temperate  regions. 
Most  species  grow  well  in  dry  and  barren  soil,  only  R. 
vernix  is  a  swamp-loving  plant.  Many  species,  particu- 
larly R.  Toxicodendron,  R.  glabra,  R.  tyiMna,  and  R. 
copallina,  spread  by  suckers  and  may  become  a  nui- 
sance in  lawns  and  mixed  plantations.  Propagation  is 
by  seeds  sown  in  autumn  or  stratified;  all  species  grow 
readily  from  root-cut  tinns;  some  species,  as  R.  canaiien- 
«s,  may  be  increased  by  layers  or  cuttings  of  mature 
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KEY  TO  THE  SPECIES. 

A.  Poliaoe  timple,  evergreen. 
B.  Lr.i.  gtabrou*. 

c.  Fr.  pubescent,  red. 

D.  length  of  It*,  l-t  in.,  apex 

usually  Mute    1. 

DO.  Length  of  Its.  2-3  in.,  apex  acute  2. 

CC.  Fr.  glabrou*,  whitish    3. 1 

uu  Lvs.  pube*ccnt   4.  ; 

AA.  Foliage  compound. 
B.  Lft*.  3. 

c.  Plant  evergreen. 

D.  Petiole  slender,  terete   .  5.  laevigata 

DD.  Petiole  short,  winged   6.  lucida 

0ft  Plant  deciduous. 

D.  Fl».    in  dense  catkin-like  ra- 
cemes: jr.  hairy,  red. 
E.  Lft*.  glabrate,  J^-/  in.  long, 

wtth  few  rounded  teeth ....  .  7.  trilobata 
EE.  Lft*.  pubescent,  1  -3  in.  long,  \r 

crenate -serrate  8.  canadensis  y 

DD.  FU.  in  loose  panicle*:  fr.  gla- 
brous, whitish. 
E.  Apex  of  lft*.  obtuse,  margin 

crenate   9.  diversiloba 

EE.  Apex  oflfts.  acute,  margin  en- 
tire or  serraU  10.  Toxicoden-  ; 

bb.  Lft*.  6  or  more.  [dron 
c.  Infl.  axillary:  fr.  glabrous,  whi- 
tish: lft*.  entire;  Irs,  crowded  at 
the  end  of  the  branches. 
D.  Under  side  of  Ifts.  more  or  less 
pufteacent.  at  least  wh  He  i 
pale  green:  texture  thin; 
of  vexns  usually  10- 12. 
X.  Length  of  Ifts  usually  2-$  in., 

base  cuneate  11.  vernix 

EE.  Length  oflfts.  usually  4-«  in., 

base  usually  rounded  12. 

DD.  Under  sitlc  of  lft*.  glabrous, 
grayish  green,  rarely  green; 
texture  firm ;  wilh  utualiy  IS— 

2>t  jxiirs  ofrtins  13.  I 

OC.  Infl.  terminal:  fr.  hairy,  red. 

D.  Fruiting    panicles  pewlulous: 
Ifts.  entire,  or  sometimes  ser- 
rate in  young  plants;  rachis  not 
or  slightly  winged. 
K.  XumfnT  of  Ifts.  6-7,  rarely  to 

tt;  rachis  terrte   14.  ! 

KE.  S umber  of  Ifts,  7  13;  rachis 
narrowly    winged    in  the 

upper  part  15.  punjabcntU 

DD.  Fruiting  panicle  upright:  lft*. 
serrate  except  in  S  o.  IS. 
E.  Rachis  uingid. 

r.  Lft*-  Musvfh,  rarely  orer  2 

in.  long   Ifi.  coriaria 

rr.  Lfts.  acute,  over  2  in.  Ling. 
u.  Margin  of  lfts.  coarsely 
serrate,    base  usually 

rounded  17.  Javanicm 

no.  Margin  of  lfts.  entire  or 
remotely  serrate,  base 
cuneate  .........      18.  copalUna 

EE.  Rachis  terete,  or  in  So.  I.'t 
often  winged  below  the  term  i- 
nal  lft*.  only. 
T.  Lts.  densely  brownish 

pultescent  Ix-neath:  low 
shrub  lo  3  ft.  19.  Michauxti 

IT.  Lv*.   glabrous   beneath  or 
jmhesretd  on  the  veins, 
glaucous, 
a.  Itranchlc  ts  and  infl. 

densely  hairy  '20.  typhina 

oo.  Bronchi  its  glaltraus. 
glaucous:  infl.  finely 
jmhi scent  21.  glabra 

1.  iotegrifdlia,  Brew.  &  Wats.  Shrub  or  small  tree, 
occasionally  to  30  ft.:  Ivs.  short -stalked,  oval,  obtuse  or 
sometimes  acute,  entire  or  spinoscly  toothed,  glabrous, 
1-2  in.  long,  very  rorelv  3-foliolate:  panicles  hoary- 
pubescent,  1-3  in.  long;  fls.  white  or  pinkish:  fr.  ovate. 
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flattened,  long,  dark  red.   Spring.   Calif.  85. 

3:109. 

2.  ovlta,  Wats.  Shrub,  to  10  ft.:  lva.  short-stalked, 
ovate,  acute  or  acuminate,  entire  or  rarely  spinoscly 
toothed,  2-3  in.  long:  fls.  in  dense  spikes  Win.  long, 
sometimes  crowded  into  terminal  panicles,  Light  yel- 
low: fr.  ovate,  flattened,  dark  red,  '4in.  long.  Spring. 
8.  Calif.,  Ari«. 

3.  lamina,  Nutt.  {Lilhrka  laurina,  Walp.).  Aromatic, 
glabrous  shrub:  branchlcta  purplish:  Ivs.  oblong-ovate 
to  lanceolate,  acute  and  mucronulate,  rounded  at  the 
base,  entire,  2-3  in.  long:  petioles  J*j-1H  hi.  long:  fls. 
in  dense  panicles,  to  4  in.  long,  greenish  white: 
fr.  ovoid,  beaked,  '«m.  long,  whitish,  with  a 
waxy  covering.  Summer.  S.  mid  1>>w.  Calif. 
— \\  ill  thrive  in  the  hottest  and  driest  places; 
very  handsome  with  its  dark  green  glossy 
foliage. 

4.  mdllis,  HBK.    Tall  shrub:  branchlets 
tomentosc:  Ivs.  ov:d  or  ovate,  rounded  and 
mucronatc  at  the  apex,  rounded  or  subcordate 
at  the  base,  pubescent  above^ 
more  densely  so  beneath,  1 1  ,>  2 1  • 
in.  long;  petiole  very  -hurt :  Its.  in 
dense  pubescent  panicles,  about  1 
in.  long:  fr.  sub- 
globose,  pilose. 
Mex. 

5.  laevigata, 
Linn.  Glabrous 
shrub  or  tree: 
petiole  2-3  in. 
long;  lfts.  sessile 
or  short-stalked, 
ovate,  acuminate,  cuneate  at 
the  base,  entire  or  sometimes 
with  2-6  teeth,  lust  mus  above, 
2-3  in.  long:  panicles  loose,  axillary 
and  terminal;  fls.  minute,  whitish, 
slcnder-pediccUed :   fr.   globose,  gla- 
brous, lustrous,  atsiut  J^in.  across  S. 
Afr.  Sim,  For.  Fl.  Cape  Colony  l.Y 

6.  locida,  Linn.    Glabrous  shrub, 
to  6  ft.:  branchlets  sometimes  pu- 
berulous:  petiole    'j-'^in.   Ions,  narrowly 
winged;   lfts.  sessile,   obovate,    obtuse  or 
emarginatc,  entire,  rarely  slightly  toothed, 
lustrous,  distinctly  veined,  1-2 J-a  in.  long:  [nmuoi 
terminal  and  axillary,  about  as  long  as  Ivs. :  fr.  globose, 
glabrous,  about  J-4'in.  across.  S.  Afr. 

7.  trilobata,  Nutt.  (Schmdlizia  trilobata,  Small). 
Skunk-Bush.  Ill-scented  Sumac.  Offensive-scented 
shrub,  to  3,  rarely  to  6  ft.  high:  Ivs.  petioled,  1-2  in. 
long;  lfts.  sessile  or  nearly  so,  oval  or  obovate,  obtuse, 
crenatelv  toothed,  puberulous  while  young,  soon  gla- 
brous, the  terminal  one  usually  3-lobcd:  fls.  greenish,  in 
clustered  spikes  before  the  fvs. :  fr.  subglobose,  red, 
hairy,  J-4'n.  across.  Mo.  to  Wash.,  Calif.,  and  Texas. 
B.B.  (cd.  2)  2:483. 

8.  canadensis,  Marsh.  (Schmdltzia  ammAtica,  Dcsv. 
R.  aromdtiea,  Ait.  Schmdltzia  crendla,  Greene). 
Aromatic  shrub,  to  3  ft.,  with  ascending  or  diffuse 
branches:  Ivs.  petioled,  2-4  in.  long;  lfts.  pubescent,  the 
terminal  one  ovate  or  obovate,  acute  or  acuminate, 
cuneate  at  the  base;  the  lateral  lfts.  ovate,  unequal  at 
the  base:  fls.  and  frs.  like  those  of  the  preceding  species, 
but  fls.  yellow  and  frs.  slightly  larger.  Ont.  and  Vt. 
to  Minn,  and  south  to  Fla.  and  La. — A  good  cover 
plant  for  dry  rocky  hanks;  conspicuous  in  early  spring 
by  its  yellow  fls.   B.B.  (ed.  2)  2:482. 

9.  diversfloba,  Torr.  &  Gray.  Poison  Oak.  Upright 
shrub  or  sometimes  climbing  by  rootlets:  branchlets 
pul>escent:  lfts.  ovate,  elliptic  or  obovate,  usually 
obtuse,  coarsely  crenate-serrate  or  3-lobed,  sparingly 


panicles 


pubescent  while  young,  1-3  in.  long:  fls.  yellowish 
green,  in  peduncled  panicles:  fr.  white,  H-^in.  across, 
tailing  soon  after  maturity.  Brit.  Col.  to  Calif. — 
Poisonous  like  the  following  and  not  to  be  recommended 
for  planting. 

10.  Toxicodendron,  Linn.  (Toxicodendrum  rulgarr, 
Mill.  R.  radlcans,  Linn.  R.  Toxicodendron  var.  radiant*, 
Torr.).  Poison  Ivt.  Poison  Oak.  Fig.  3018,  p.  2678. 
Sulierect  and  scrambling  over  walls  and  fences  or  high- 
climhing  by  aerial  rootlets:  lfts.  ovate  or  rhombic,  acute 
or  short-acuminate,  entire  or  sparingly  dentate  or  sinu- 
ate, more  or  less  pubescent  beneath,  1-6  in.  long:  fls. 
greenish,  in  loose  axillary  panicles  1-3  in.  long:  fr. 

whitish,  suhglolxise,  '  ,in.  across,  remaining 
00  the  plant  during  the  winter.  Spring.  Nova 
Scotia  to  Ma.  west  to  Minn.,  Neb.,  and  Ark. 
Em.  577. — It  colors  beautifully  scarlet  and 
orange  in  autumn,  but  is  very  poisonous  to 
many  and  therefore  should  not  be  planted 
ne:«r  places  where  persons  are 
likely  to  come  in  contact  with 
it;  in  such  places  it  should 
rather  Ik-  exstirpated.   It  is, 
however,  very  difficult  to  eradi- 
cate, for  it  spreads  by  suckers 
and  each  piece  of  root  left  in 
the  ground  sprouts  again. — 
The  plant  described  above  is 
by  some  called 
R.  radicanx, 
Linn.,  and  the 
name  R.  Toxi- 
codendron is  re- 
stricted  to  an 
upright  shrubby 
form  with  pubes- 
cent crenato  or 
crenatelv  lobed 
Ivb.,  native  to 
the  S.  Atlantic 

states,  also 
called  R.  querci- 
fdlia,  Steud.j 
also  several 
Other  closely  related  species  have  been  distinguished. 

11.  vernix,  Linn.  (R.  n-nmalti,  DC.).  Poison  Si-mac. 
Poison  EldBR.  Fig.  3019,  p  2678  Shrub  or  tree,  to  20 
ft.:  lfts.  7-13,  oval  to  oblong,  acuminate,  cuneate  at 
base,  undulate,  glabrous  or  slightly  pubescent  beneath 
usually  2-4  in.  long:  fls.  greenish,  in  loose  axillary 
panicles  3-8  in.  long:  fr.  subglolxwe,  gray,  flattened, 
Kin.  across.  Swamps,  R.  I.,  Ont.,  and  Minn.,  south  to 
Fla.  and  La.  8.8.3:107,  108.  Em.  575.— Very  poison- 
ous: foliage  turns  to  a  brilliant  scarlet  in  autumn. 

12.  verniclflua,  Stokes  (R.  vernidfera,  DC.  R. 
vernix,  Thunb.).  Varnish-Tree.  Lacquer  Tree. 
Tree,  to  60  ft.:  lfts.  usually  11-15,  short-stalked,  ovate- 
oblong  to  oblong-lanmilate,  acuminate,  rounded  or 
broadly  cuneate  at  the  base,  entire,  more  or  less  pubes- 
cent lieneath  while  young,  3-6  in.  long:  fls.  whitish,  in 
slender  axillary  panicles  alxiut  half  as  long  as  the  Ivs. :  fr. 
broader  than  long,  compressed,  straw-yellow,  smooth, 
>4in.  broad.  Mav.  Japan,  China,  Himalayas.  S.l.F. 
1 :57.  I  T.  6:201.  Gn.  34,  p.  158.— From  this  tree  the 
lacquer  used  for  the  highly  polished  woodenware  is 
obtained  in  Japan  and  China:  the  fr.  yields  a  fatty  oil. 
The  tree  is  poisonous  like  the  preceding  species. 

13.  succedanea,  Linn.  Wax-Tree.  Shrub  or  small 
tree,  to  30  ft. :  lfts.  9-15,  short-stalked,  elliptic-oblong  to 
oblong-lanceolate,  long-acuminate,  broadly  cuneate  at 
the  base,  entire,  lust  rous  above,  usually  grayish  green  or 
glaucesccnt  beneath,  quite  glabrous,  usually  with  15-20 
pairs  of  veins  prominent  beneath,  2-4  in.  long:  fls. 
yellow-green,  in  axillary  slender  panicles:  fr.  broader 
than  high,  compressed,  whitish,  J^-J^in.  broad.  May. 
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Japan,  China,  Himalayas.  S.I. F.  1:57.  R. II.  1863, 
p.  130. — From  the  fr.  of  this  tree  a  wax-like  substance 
chiefly  used  for  making  candles  in  expressed  in  Ja|>an. 
The  tree  is  poisonous. 

14.  PoUnlnii,  Maxim.  (R.  rinica,  Koehne,  not  Diels). 
Shrub  or  tree,  to  25  ft.:  branchlets  minutely  puberulous: 
rachis  terete  or  sometimes  slightly  winged  between  the 


JM*.  Rhus  typhi  n». — Staxhorn  sumac. 

upper  lfts.;  lfts.  .5-7,  short-stalked,  ovate  or  elliptic- 
ovate,  acuminate,  rounded  or  broadly  cuneate  at  the 
base,  entire,  on  young  plants  usually  coarsely  toothed, 
pubescent  beneath  on  the  veins,  2-4  in.  long:  fls. 
whitish,  in  terminal  panicles:  fr.  dark  red,  densely 
hairy,  in  pendulous  panicles  to  5  in.  long.  May,  June. 
Cent,  and  W.  China.  M.D.  1910,  p.  103,  and  G.M. 
51:419;  52:721  (as  R.rinica). 

15.  punjabensis,  Stew.  Tree,  to  40  ft.:  branchlets 
short-pubescent:  lfts.  short-stalked,  oblong  or  ovate- 
oblong,  acuminate,  rounded  or  sul>eordate  at  the  l«we, 
slightly  pubescent  beneath,  at  least  on  the  veins,  entire, 
3-5  in.  long:  fls.  whitish,  in  broadly  pyramidal  panicle 
with  spreading  branches:  fr.  suborbiculnr,  red,  tomen- 
tose,  ^g-Jiin.  broad.  Himalayas.  Var.  slnica,  Kehd.  & 


Wilson  (R.  sinica,  Diels).  Upper  part  of 
narrowly  winged;  lfts.  7-11,  on  young  plants  sometimes 
17  and  wings  more  pronounced  and  often  continuing 
down  the  whole  length  of  the  rachis:  fruiting  panicle  5-8 
i.  long  and  4-0  in/hroad.  June,  July;  fr.  in  Sept.  Cent. 


China. — This  and  the  preceding  species  are 
strong-growing  plants  with  handsome  foliage;  very 
attractive  in  autumn  with  their  large  pendulous 
panicles  of  dark  red  fr. 

16.  cortina,  Linn.  Shrub,  to  20  ft.:  petiole  short; 
rachis  winged,  at  least  in  the  upper  part,  villous;  lfts. 
9-15,  oval  to  oblong,  obtuse  or  acutish,  coarsely 
toothed,  puhcMcnt  beneath,  lJf-2  in.  long:  f 
ish,  in  a  rather  loose  terminal  panicle:  fr. 


July.    Medit.  region,  W.  Asia! 
H.W.  3,  p.  33.— The  Ivs.  are  used  for  tunning  leather. 

17.  javinica,  Linn.  (R.  aemialata,  M  urr.  R.  Ontn'ckii, 
Decne.  R.  mialata  var.  Osbtckii,  DC).  Fig.  3397. 
Shrub  or  flat-headed  tree,  to  25  ft.:  rachis  and  often 
the  petiole  winged,  pubescent;  lfts.  7-13,  short-stalked 
or  nearly  sessile,  ovate  to  ovate-oblong,  acute  or  short- 
acuminate,  rounded  or  broadly  cuneate  at  the  base, 
coarsely  crcrmte-serrate,  brownish  pubescent  lieneath, 
2-6  in.  long:  fls.  creamy  white,  in  large  and  broad  pani- 
cles, to  13  in.  long:  fr.  subglobosc,  compressed,  red, 
densely  pubescent.  Aug.,  Sept.;  fr.  in  Oct.  Japan, 
China.  S.  Asia.  S.I. F.  1:58.  G.W.I  MM.  M.D.C.. 
1899: 166.  -  Valuable  for  its  late  blooming  season  and  the 
most  showy  of  the  sumacs  in  bloom.  Var.  R6xburghii, 
Rehd.  &  Wilson  (R.  temialAta  var.  Rdxburghit,  DC".). 
Rachis  not  or  very  slightly  winged.  Himalayas- 
Tender,  rarely  cult. 

18.  copallina,  Linn.  (Sehmdltzia  atpdilina,  Small). 
Hi. a.  k  Sumac.  Mountain  or  Shininu  Sumac.  Shrub 


or  tree,  occasionally  to  30  ft.:  rachis  winged,  pubescent; 
lfts.  9-21,  oblong-ovate  to  oblong-lanceolate,  entire  or 
few-toothed  toward  the  apex,  glabrous  and  lustrous 
above,  usually  puliescent  beneath,  1  }-£-4  in.  long:  fla. 
greenish,  in  dense  terminal  panicles:  fr.  compressed, 
hairy,  crimson.  July,  Aug.:  fr.  Sept.,  Oct.  Maine  ana 
Ont.  to  Minn.,  south  to  Fla  and  Texas.  S.S.  3:104, 
105.  Var.  lanceollta,  Gray.  Lvs.  narrowly  lanceo- 
late, often  falcate.  Texas.  S.S.  3: 106. — Succeeds  well 
in  dry  soil;  handsome  with  its  dark  green  glossy  foliage. 

19.  Michauxii,  Sarg.  (/?.  pitmiia,  Michx.  SchrruilUui 
Michaiixii,  Small).  Low  shrub  with  decumlwnt  sts. 
about  1  ft.  high,  densely  pubescent:  lfts.  9-15,  oval  to 
oblong-ovate,  acuminate,  coarsely  serrate,  2—4  in.  long: 
fls.  greenish,  in  panicles  4-8  in.  long:  fr.  compressed, 
deep  red,  p  ubescent.  Spring.  N.  C.  toGa.  G.F.  8:405. 
— Poisonous. 

20.  typhlna,  Linn.  (R.  hiria,  Sudw.  SchnuUuia  hlrla. 
Small).  Staohokn  Sumac.  Fig.  3398.  Shrub  or 
tree,  to  30  ft.:  branchlets  densely  velvety-hairy:  lfts. 
11-31,  oblong-lanceolate,  pointed,  serrate,  glauccscent 
beneath,  2-5  in.  long:  fls.  greenish,  in  dense  terminal 
panicles:  fr.  crimson,  hairy.  June,  Julv;  fr.  Aug.,  Sept. 
Em.  571.  S.S.  3:102,  103.  Gn.  54,  p.  505.  G.F.  2:343 
(adapted  in  Fig.  3398).  Que.  to  Ont.,  south  to  Ga., 
Ind.,  and  Iowa.  Var.  laciniita,  Wood.  Lfts.  and 
bracts  deeply  and  laciniately  toothed  and  the  infl. 
sometimes  partly  transformed  into  contorted  bracts. 
Var.  dissects,  Rehd.  (var.  laciniata.  Hort.).  Fig.  3399. 
Lfts.  pinnately  dissected.  M.D.G.  1900:211.  G.M. 
53:827.  R.H.  1907,  pp.  10,  11.  A  very  handsome 
form  with  finely  cut  foliage.  R.  typmna  filicina, 
Sprenger,  is  probably  not  different. — The  staghorn 
sumac  grows  in  the  driest  soils  and  is  a  very  desirable 
plant  on  account  of  its  brilliant  fall  coloring,  which  in 
dry  localities  begins  to  show  in  Aug.,  and  with  its  crim- 
son fr.-clustcrs  persisting  through  the  winter.  Trained 
in  tree  form  it  is  very  picturesque,  but  is  short-lived. 

21.  glabra,  Linn.  (SchmMttia  glabra,  Small).  Smooth 
Sumac.  Fig.  3400.  Shrub,  to  15  ft.  with  glabrous  and 
glaucous  branches:  lfts.  11-31.  lanceolate-oblong, 
pointed,  serrate,  glaucous  beneath,  2-5  in.  long:  fls. 
green,  in  dense  panicles,  to  10  in.  long:  fr.  scarlet, 
viscid-pubescent.  July;  fr.  in  Aug.,  Sept.  Em.  572. 
G.W.  3.  p.  145.  F.E.  30:681.  Var.  laciniata,  Carr. 
Lfts.  pinnatelv  dissected.  F.E.  31:875.  G.  1:533. 
R.H.  1S03,  p."  7.  V.  10:101.  This  variety  with  its 
deeply  and  finely  cut  I  vs.  is  very  handsome;  it  is  ten- 
derer than  the  cut-lvd.  form  of  the  preceding  species 
and  does  not  grow  so  high. 

K.  eatinnUU*.  Nutt.™Cotinu»  ain«riraiu. — H.  CStinuM.  ljnn 
Cntinua  Ooggygria. — H.  UrtatAyt,  Kmneh.  AUird  to  R.  ■uccwlanea. 
Glabrnus  nhrub:  l!t».  5-7,  elliptic.  1-2  in.  lunje.  Unlit  Kr«u  U-ontth: 


fas* 

■  """" 


li<H».  Youn»  plinti  ol  Rhus  typhioa  v«r.  diisecta. 
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infl  2-3  H  in.  lone  W.  Chin*.  Var  gvia?us>'u0<i,  Rehd.  A  Wilton. 
Lfta  5-11.  slightly  pubescent  while  young.  W.  Chins. — ft.  htibrida, 
Rehd.  Hyhttd  lirtwrrn  It.  glabra  and  it  typhinii,  found!  ores' 
aiunally  amnntt  t hp  parents :  y uunjc  braachlel*  spar inxly  or  densely 
pubescent:  lit*,  on  the  vein*  beneath  slightly  pubescent:  hairs  of 
the  (r.  exactly  intermediate  in  length  between  those  of  the  parent*. 
— ft.  aritntilit.  Sehneid.  (It.  Toxicodendron  var.  hiapida,  EngJ.). 
Allird  to  R.  Toxicodendron.  Climbing:  young  branrhlct*  hairy: 
1ft*.  dull  green  above,  entire:  fr.  pUasc.  Japan.  China.— ft. 
rhodinlhrma,  V.  Muell.-=Rriudo»phi*ra  rhudanlhema. — ft.  i)frMm, 
Sieb.  it  Zucc.  Allird  to  R.  succcdanca.  Shrub  or  tree,  to  30  ft.: 
young  branchtete,  rarhis.  and  lfta.  beneath  pubescent.  Japan, 
China.  8.1. Y.  1:58. — ft.  tnmmtita,  linn.  Allied  to  R.  laevigata. 
Shrub  or  small  tree:  lfta.  3,  oblong,  entire  or  crcnate-drntate, 


MOO.  Rhul glabra.  (XH) 


tomentnae  beneath.  1  \±-3  in.  long.  8.  Afr.  I.T.  3:1 11. — ft.  IricAo- 
nlrna,  Mic|.  Allied  to  It.  verniciflua.  Shrub  tir  small  tree:  petiole, 
and  lfta.  beneath  pubescent;  lfta.  usually  smaller:  panicle  shorter 
and  denst-r:  fr.  pdoae.  Japan.  China.        Alfred  KEHDEIt. 

RHYNCHANTHTJS  (Greek,  beak  and  flower,  referring 
to  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  lis.).  Zinmberacex .  Slender 
glabrous  perennial  herbs  with  tuberous  roots,  suitable 
fur  the  wnrmhouse:  sts.  erect,  leafy,  the  Ivn.  simile: 
Us.  sessile,  Uirne  in  a  terminal,  few-fld.  spike;  bracts 
solitary,  elongate,  and  colored;  calyx  tubular,  cylindri- 
cal; corolla  funnel-shaped,  the  loins  ovate-lanceolate, 
acuminate,  and  erect;  ovary  3-cclled. — About  3  or  4 
NfiecieH,  Burma.  II.  Hlulhianwi,  Wittm.  Etta,  up  to  1 
ft.  high,  not  thickened  at  the  roots:  lvs.  4,  oblong- 
lanceolate,  sessile,  acuminate,  not  marginate:  fls.  2,  up 
to  2  in.  long;  calyx  lieautiful  red,  truncate,  3-toothca; 
mmlln  red;  ovary  smooth.  Burma.  Gt.  48:1464.  R. 
Johnianwi,  Schlecht.  Tulierous:  up  to  4'j  ft.  high: 
lvs.  distichous,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  both  sidew  gla- 
brous: infl.  many-fld.,  oblong,  with  bright  red,  lanceo- 
late, acuminate  bracts;  fls.  sulfur-yellow;  calyx 
cylindrical,  split,  the  apex  2-cleft;  corolla  3-cleft  "to 
below  the  middle,  the  segms.  lanceolate,  acuminate; 
ovary  cylindrical.  Burma.  (It.  50:  1500.  H.  bmgi- 
fdlius,  Hook.  f.  Sts.  1>2  ft.  high,  thickened  at  the 
roots:  lvs.  8-12,  regularly  distichous.  5-7  in.  long, 
oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate,  red-margined :  -fls.  -1-5, 
up  to  3 1 7  in.  long;  calyx  slightly  shorter  than  the  bracts; 
corolla-tube  pale  yellow-green,  lobes  green;  ovary  pulier- 
ulous.  Burma.  B.M.  0861.        F.  Tracy  Huuhard. 
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RHYNCHdSIA  (Greek,  b,ak,  alluding  to  the  shape 
of  the  keel).  Leguminotac.  Twining,  prostrate,  or 
rarely  erect  herl*,  shrubs,  or  subahrubs,  suitable  for 
the  warmhouse  or  outdoors  in  the  southernmost  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

Plants  often  glanduliferous,  with  minute  yellow 
glands:  lvs.  pinnately,  or  rarely  subdigitately,  3- 
divided:  fls.  yellow,  mostly  in  axillary  racemes;  calyx 
unequally  3-cleft  or  4-5-parted;  standard  rounded, 
often  darkly  lined,  rarely  purple:  legume  compressed 
continuous. — About  100  species  in  the  warmer  regions 
of  both  hemispheres.  The  name  Dolicholus  is  some- 
times used  for  this^genus,  but  Rhynehosia  is  one  of  thv 

accepted  by  the  Vienna  Congress. 

mfoima,  DC.  Tomentose  or  glabrescent  herb:  st. 
about  1  ft.  high,  low,  twining,  obtuse-angled:  If ts.  ovate- 
rhomboid,  rather  acute:  fls.  racemose,  distant;  calyx- 
lolics  lanceolate-linear,  the  inferior  about  lialf  as  long  as 
corolla:  legume  not  constricted,  oblong,  tapering  at 
the  base,  pubescent;  seeds  black.  Texas,  Mex.  to  Bra- 
zil, W.  Indies,  Trop.  Afr.,  and  Asia. 

phaseoloides,  DC.  Tomentose  or  glabrate,  a  high 
diinber,  subshruhhy:  st.  twining  and  Hubcylindrical : 
lfts.  ovate  or  ovate^rhomboid,  |x>mted :  racemes  many- 
fld.;  calyx-lobes  ovate-lanceolate  or  ovate,  pointed,  the 
inferior  half  as  long  as  the  standard :  legume  constricted 
between  both  seeds,  tomentose  or  glabrescent;  seeds 
black,  with  a  scarlet-yellow  ring  around  the  hilum. 
Panama  to  Brazil,  W.  Indies  and  Galapagos  Isls. 

F.  Tracy  Huubakd. 

RHYNCHOSPliRMUM  (Greek,  brail-  and  teed, 
referring  to  the  form  of  the  seed).  Apocynaccsr.  Now 
referred  to  Trachelospermum.  R.  jatmino\det,  Lindl.— 
Trachcloupcrmum  jasminoidet,  Lem.,  which  see.  There 
is,  however,  a  good  botanical  genus  named  Rhyn- 
cospermurn,  but  it  belongs  to  the  composite  family. 
It  has  only  one  species,  R.  verlicillalum,  a  plant  not  In 
cultivation. 

RHYNCB6SPORA:  ftynrAMpora. 

RHYNCH6STYLIS  (Greek,  beaked  column  or  style). 
OrcJiidacex.  Epiphytic  herbs  closely  related  to  Sacco- 
labium  and  usually  sold  under  that  name. 

Stems  monopodia!  and  2-ranked:  lvs.  crowded, 
leathery  or  fleshy :  fls.  in  dense  racemes  from  the  axils  of 
the  lvs.,  medium-sized;  dorsal  sepal  and  petals  sul>- 
similar,  lateral  sepals  broader,  decurrent  on  the  foot  of 
the  column;  labellum  firmly  joined  to  the  liase  of  the 
column,  oliovate,  inflexed  at  the  atiex,  not  3-lol>ed, 
spurre<l,  the  spur  straight  or  curved  backward.  For 
cult  .,  sec  Saccolabium. 

retfisa,  Blumc  {Saccolabium  guUatum,  Lindl.  .S\ 
prrm&rnum.  Lindl.  S.  Rhehdii,  Wight.  S.  rrtutum, 
Voigt.  S.  Blumei,  Lindl.).  St.  stout,  with  channeled 
lvs.  ft  20  in.  long:  fls.  in  dense,  cylindrical  racemes  aliout 
as  long  as  the  lvs.,  ?4in.  across,  white,  blotched  with 
pink  or  violet.  June,  July.  Trop.  India  and  Malay  Isls. 
B.M.  4108.  F.S.  7,  p.  92;  14:1463,  1464.  B  R.  1443 
(as  Sarcanthus  gxUlatws).  G.C.  1845:364;  11.1:219; 
23:573;  111.15:812.  Gn.  31,  p.  537.  A  G.  20:317. 
S.H.  2,  p.  375.— Several  varieties  arc  in  the  trade.  Var. 
majus,  Hort.  larger  in  all  its  parts.  I.H.  15:545. 
Gn.  31,  p.  69;  36,  p.  230  (all  as  Saccolabium  Blumei  var. 
majux).  Var.  Holdfor  diana,  Hort.,  an  old  form  with 
large  racemes  of  waxy  white  fls.,  spotted  with  crimson, 
the  lip  being  also  crimson.  Var.  gigantea,  Hort.,  very 
much  like  the  type.  Var.  alba,  Hort.  Fls.  entirely 
white.  Var.  Dayi  and  var.  superba  are  offered. 

violacea,  Reichb.  f.  (Saccolabium  inolaceum,  Reichb. 
f.).  Lvs.  10-12  in.  long:  racemes  1  ft.  or  more  long;  fls. 
1  in.  across,  white,  spitted  with  pale  mauve;  lals-llum 
dark  violet.  Jan.  Philippines.  B.R.  33:30  (as  Vanda). — 
The  blossoms  are  said  to  have  a  disagreeable  odor.  Var. 
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Harrisoniinum,  Hort.  (SaceobMum  Harrvumi&num, 
Hook.).  Lvs.  distichous,  oblong,  obliquely  bifid  at  the 
apex:  raceme  dense,  cylindrical,  pendulous;  fls.  white, 
fragrant;  sepals  ovate-oblong,  somewhat  incurved; 
petals  narrower,  oblong-spat  ulate;  labellum  oblong-obo- 
vate,  with  a  thick  blunt  apiculus,  saccate  toward  the 
apex;  Bpur  blunt;  disk  with  a  single  thickened  line. 
Malay  Isls.  B.M.  6433.  F.S.  23:2412.— The  racemes 
grow  to  a  length  of  2  ft. 

ccel£stis  Ilcichb  f  (Saccddbium  calittc  Rcichb  f ) 
St.  rather  stout:  iva.  4-6  in.  long,  fleshy:  pedunclea 
erect,  bearing  a  dense  raceme:  fls.  crowded,  *im.  across; 
sepals  and  petals  similar,  oval-oblong,  obtuse,  white 
with  a  blotch  of  indigcy  at  apex;  Up  obovate-oblong, 
white  at  base,  bright  indigo  at  apex.  Siam. 

Hi  iM'.ii'ii  Hasselbrino. 
George  V.  NASH.f 

RHYTIGL6SSA  (G  reck,  wrinkle  and  tongue,  the 
palate  of  the  lower  lip  is  wrinkled).  Acanthdce-te.  A 
genus  in  which  about  75  species  have  been  described, 
now  referred  to  Dianlhera,  which  i 


RlBES  (probably  derived  from  ribas,  the  Arabic 
name  for  Rheum  Ribcs,  or  by  some  supposed  to  be  the 
Latinized  form  of  rirfrs,  an  old  German  word  for  cur- 
rant). SaxifragAcesr .  Currant.  Gooseberry.  Woody 
plants  |Mirtly  grown  for  their  edible  fruits  and  partly 
for  their  handsome  flowers,  fruits,  or  foliage. 

Unarmed  or  prickly  shrubs  with  deciduous  or  rarely 
evergreen  foliage:  lvs.  alternate,  often  fascicled,  simple, 
usually  palmatcly  lobed  and  mostly  plaited  in  the  bud: 
fls.  perfect  or  in  some  species  dioecious,  5-merous,  rarely 
4- micro  us,  in  many-fid.  to  few-fld.  racemes,  or  solitary; 
calyx-tube  cylindric  to  rotate,  like  the  sejwUs  usually 
colored;  petals  usually  smaller  than  the  sepals,  often 
minute,  rarely  entirely  wanting;  stamens  alternating 
with  the  petals,  shorter  or  longer  than  the  sepals;  ovary 
inferior,  1-ecUcd;  styles  1  or  2  (Fig.  3401):  It.  a  many- 
Becdcd  pulpy  berry ,  crowned  by  t  he  remains  of  the  calyx. 
— About  150  species  in  the  colder 
and  temperate  regions  of  N.  and 
S.  Amer.,  N.  and  Cent.  Asia,  Eu., 
and  N.  Afr.  The  genus  is  some- 
times divided  into  two:  the  true 
Ribcs  with  usually  unarmed  sts., 
racemose  fls.,  and  jointed  pedicels, 
and  Grossularia  (p.  1411)  with 
prickly  sts. ;  fls.  solitary  or  in  short 
2-4-fld.  racemes  and  with  the 
pedicels  not  jointed.  The  most 
recent  monograph  of  the  genus  is 
by  Janczewski,  Monographic  des 
Groseilliers,  1907  (originally  published  in  Mem.  Soc. 
Phys.  Xat.  Hist.  Geneve,  33: 199-517,  with  202  figs  ), 
with  important  supplements  in  Hull.  Acad.  Set.  Cmeovie, 
ser.  B,  1910-13.  The  N.  American  species  are  treated 
by  Coville  &  Britton  in  North  American  Flora.  22: 193- 
225  (1908)  under  the  two  genera  Ribcs  and  Grossu- 
laria. There  are  also  descriptions  and  figures  of  the 
more  important  specie*  in  Card's  Bush  Fmits,  444- 
84,  figs.  SO-109  (1911). 

The  currants  anil  gooselx-rics  are  usually  low, 
upright  or  less  often  proeumlient  deciduous,  rarely 
evergreen  shrubs  with  prickly  or  unarmed  branches, 
small  or  medium-sized  usually  lobed  leaves,  with  rather 
small  solitary  or  racemose  flowers  often  greenish  or  red- 
dish and  insignificant,  but  in  some  species  white  or 
brightly  colored  in  shades  of  red,  scarlet,  orange  or 
vcllow;  the  fruits  also  are  often  attractive  and  either 
Iilack,  purple,  scarlet,  yellowish  or  greenish.  The 
flowers  appear  in  spring  with  the  leaves,  and  the  fruits 
ripen  in  June  or  July,  but  in  R.  fatcieidatum  they  do 
not  mature  until  Septemlxtr  and  remain  on  the  branches 
all  winter.  Most  species  are  hardy  North  except  the 
evergreen  ones;  also  R.  nanguincum,  R.  Rmzlii,  R. 


3401.  Flower  of  gar- 
den currant,  to  abow 


Lobbii,  R.  viscosissimum  are  not  quite  hardy  North. 
The  tender  R.  xpcciaitum  with  fuchsia-like  bright  red 
flowers  is  perhaps  the  most  showy  species  of  the  genus, 
though  also  R.  nanguineum,  R.  odoratum,  R.  Gordonia- 
num,  R.  Roezlii,  R.  Lobbii,  R.  pinetorum,  R.  cereum,  R. 
inelirian*,  R.  niveum,  and  others  are  handsome  in  bloom, 
while  some,  its  R.  alpinum  and  R.  fasciculatum,  have 
ornamental  scarlet  fruits.  They  are  well  adapted  for 
borders  of  shrubberies  and,  particularly  the  procumbent 
kinds,  for  planting  on  slopes.  R.  aipinum  is  excellent 
for  shady  places  and  as  undergrowth.  A*,  alpettre,  a 
strong-growing  and  very  spiny  gooscl>erry  from  western 
China,  may  prove  valuable  as  a  hedge-plant.  Many 
species  bear  edible  fruits;  the  most  important  are  the 
domestic  currant,  R.  rulgare,  and  the  European  goose- 
berry, R.  Grotxularia;  of  less  importance  are  the  black 
currant,  R.  nigrum,  the  Buffalo  or  Missouri  currant,  R. 
odoraium,  the  European  R.  rubrum  and  some  of  the 
American  gooseberries,  as  R.  hirteUum,  R.  Cgnosbati,  R. 
oxyacanlhoides,  R.  setosum,  R.  inerme.  These  plants  arc 
mostly  of  easy  cultivation;  they  grow  in  any  moder- 
ately good  loamy  soil,  the  gooseberries  preferring  as  a 
rule  drier  and  sunnier  positions,  while  the  currants  like 
more  humidity  and  grow  well  in  partly  shaded  situa- 
tions. Propagation  is  oy  seeds  which  germinate  readily; 
also  by  hardwood  cuttings  in  autumn  and  by  green- 
wood cuttings  in  summer  under  glass;  mound-layering 
in  summer  is  sometimes  practised;  budding  or  graft- 
ing is  usually  resorted  to  only,  if  quick  propagation  of 
rare  varieties  is  desired.  In  Europe,  currants  and  goose- 
berries arc  sometimes  grafted  nigh  on  R.  odoraium 
trained  to  one  stem,  to  form  little  standard  trees.  See 
also  Currant  and  Goombtrry  for  cultivation. 


aerrifolium,  15. 
anmilifolium.  9. 
nlbwwynjt,  4. 
albtttum,  4  and  BUppl. 
albutvrvium,  12. 
alfxatrc.  32. 
alpinum,  IS. 
armncanum,  8. 


apufnlium.  9. 
and  urn,  34. 
alropurpurmui,  13. 
atrorubena,  4. 
(Urvrninguin* um,  4. 
aurrum,  1.2,  IS, 
baceifrrum,  18. 
liraUtnii.  3. 
BertanJtm,  7. 
Bu4xjrt<mM,  13. 

bracteoaum.  10. 
UrocklrbanUi,  4. 
buUalum.  13. 
carnruin.  4.  6. 
rjirpulhiruni,  13. 
muoKirum.  13. 
oorouui.  6. 
cbinpnnr,  17. 
chlnr.wiirpum,  B. 
cho»<><'<""r'"n.  2. 
rritpum,  J. 
rrurnluni.  31. 
mrvatiim.  22. 
Cyiiu»bnli,  31. 
diacatitha.  19. 
c/iiarrfum,  9. 
divaru—  turn.  28. 
Doviiliuu  ,  28. 
fariniauim.  0. 
fai*riruUtum,  17. 
fluf<-|>lrllu,  4. 
JlunJum,  H. 
foliu^lurni,  18. 
1. 


frurtu-lutfo,  9. 
frudu-nridi,  9. 
fucktuxidri,  36. 
fuscrtetru,  10. 
futurum,  15,  suppL 
gigantrum,  32. 
(InbrUum,  16. 
glabratum.  31. 

glanduloaurn.  11. 
ululi  uram,  4  and 

auppl. 
Ciordoniiinum.  3. 
Oour/uintt,  15. 
t/r'ir  i>  .  23.  26,  31. 

Uromularia,  30. 
hrurophyllum,  9. 
hirtrllum,  2fi.  29. 
Wijmwun.  1(1. 
hartrns,,  15. 
Huuuhtanuinum,  15. 
humtU,  18. 
inobriaiu,.  7. 
incrnw,  29,  31. 
irrieuum,  28,  29, 

•uppl. 
japimirum.  17. 
jaimmijtirrum.  2. 
Kothnranum.  15. 
laeimntum,  9,  18. 
lacuatrr,  20. 
lciobotrys,  2. 
Lobbii,  35. 
ioRptjft>rum.  I. 
t^tutiuiwi,  3. 
marrobotryt.  13. 
niarruca'puiu,  15. 
marmorutuni.  9. 
rnMKourienac.  1, 8, 23. 
Itioulanum.  28. 
multifloruni,  14. 
nem4tnu,  29. 
niKruui,  9. 

21. 


.  18. 
odoratum  1. 

i.iv.t  ;iv'h'>ri  J-t, 

26,  29. 
pallidum,  16. 
paimatum,  1. 
penntj/imnicum,  8. 
petrffuiu.  13. 
pinetorum.  33. 
prottmtvm,  11. 
purxnccna.  16.  30. 
pubiflorum.  2S. 
putmlum,  18. 
Pur  putu,  29. 
rcclinatuui,  30. 
rrticulatum,  9. 
Htmt,  II. 

Korilu.  :I4. 
rotui«b<aliun».23,  27. 
rubrum.  15.  16. 
rusl%cum.  26. 
■anguineuru,  4. 
Mltvttm,  15, 
mmlile.  19. 
MTimonlanum,  25. 
MA),um,  26. 
tran.hmm,  16. 
SM.rto<nd,U>,.  16. 
M-dwutu.  25. 
,>>bMi'i>ium.  7. 
apwicwum,  36. 
pplrnflrn*,  I. 
ttmlr.  18. 
tyirtttrt.  16. 
lmti\florum.  2. 
try /lor  urn.  27. 
tristr.  12. 
trvn-crwpa,  30, 
vanr-gatum.  9,  Biippl. 
nlLtium.  28. 
vinc4)euaainiurt].  5. 
vulgure.  15. 
\Ynt*irn\tjnum .  34. 

9. 


KEY  TO  THE  SPECIES. 

A.  Branrhr*  unnrmeti  (or  Z  smalt  jrrieklr* 
Mow  the  I},  in  fit.  19):  flu. 
in  raremet;  pedicles  not  joint tvl. 
B.  FU.  tutiular,  rrtl.  ytllou-  or  white, 
v.  Color  of  flu.  yi  tlow;  flt. 
Its.  conioluU  in  hud. 
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D.  Calyx-luljc  about  twice  u*  long  as 
sepals;     st  palt     revolute  or 

spreading   1. 

DD.  Calyx-tube  t-l^i  time*  an  long 

at  sepals   2. 

CC.  Color  of  fit.  red  or  white:  Int. 
plaited  in  bud. 
D.  The  fis.  red  or  red  and  yellow, 
rarely  white. 
e.  Lit.  glabrous  or  nearly  no 
beneath:   fit.    pale  yellow 

and  red  3. 

EE.  Ltt.  wh Ue-Urrnentose  beneath: 

fit.  red,  rarely  white   4. 

DD.  The  fit.  white,  pink,  or  greenish: 
ltt.  glabrous  or  pubescent  and 
green  beneath. 
E.  Plants     glandular -viscid: 
raceme  short. 
W.  Fr.  black:  calyx-tube  cylin- 
dric-campanulate:     I  vs. 

£-3  in.  broad   5. 

FT.  Fr.  red:  calyx-tube  tubular: 
Irs.  "s-/4  in.  broad. 
o.  bracts  of  raceme  cune- 
ate-oborate,  toothed: 
fit.  white  or  whitish.  .6. 
oo.  Bracts  rhombic,  utually 

acute:  fit.  pink   7. 

EE.  Plant  not  glandular  -  viscid: 
hi.  resinous-dolled  beneatli: 
racemes  pendulous;  fit. 
whitish:  fr.  black   8 

8.  Fit.    saueer-shajied    or  open-cam- 
panulate,  greenish  or  whitish. 
c.  l.ts.  resinous-dolled  beneath. 

D.  Racemes    nodding,    short;  fit. 
broadly    eampanulate:  lvt. 

3  6-U.ed   9. 

DD.  Raccmrt  upright,  to  S  in.  long; 

fit.  rotate:  It*,  S-7-lobed  10. 

CC.  Lts.  not  resinous-dotted. 
V.  Habit  decumbent. 

K.  Ovary  and  fr.  glandular: 

raccmrt  erect  U. 

F.r..  Ovary  and  fr.  glabrous:  ra- 
cemes nodding  12. 

DD.  Habit  upright. 

E.  Kaermr*  droomng.  many-flil.; 
fit.  perfect:  petiole  1  ^tj-S  in. 
long. 

r.  Calyx-tulie    Itroeully  eam- 
panulate;   fls.  purple, 

pink,  or  reddish  13. 

TV.  Calyx-tube  mucer-shajied. 
o.  Stamens  as  long  as 
sepals;  sepals  reflexed.  14. 
OO.  Stamens    shorter  than 
sepals;  sepals  spread- 
ing. 

B.  Disk  of  fi.  with  a  big 
narrow  ring;  anther- 
cells  separated  by  a 
broad  connective: 
I  vs.  cordate  or  sub- 
cordate  15. 

HH.  Disk  offi.  fiat;  anther- 
ells  contiguous:  Ivs. 
usually  truncate. . . ,  18. 
ne*   upright;   fit.  dioe- 
cious,    small,  greenish: 
petiole  about  1  in.  long  or 
less. 

T.  Branches  always  unarmed: 
Irs.  truncate  to  subrordate. 
a.  Pistillate  fit.  in  2-4-fid. 
fascicles:     Its.  sub- 

chartacrous  17. 

oo.  Pistillate  fls.   in  dense. 

racemes:  Irs.  thin  18. 

Fr.  Branches   with  slender 
paired  prickles,  some- 
times unarmed:  Ivs.  usu- 
ally cuneate  at  the  Ixtse... .  19. 
Branches  with  prickles,  rarely  nearly 
unarmed:  fls.  1-4  and  pedicels  jointed 
{except  in  So.  SO). 


VlSCOiissi- 


cereum 
mrbnans 


rulgare 


faadcuUtum 
alplnum 


B,  Fls.  in  racemes;  sepals  broader  than 

long:  sts.  very  bristly  20.  lacu 

■B.  Fls.  1-4:  sepals  longer  than  broad. 
C.  Color  of  fls.  white  or  greenish  suf- 
fused with  purple. 
D.  S<  fiat*  white  (or  greenish  white 
in  \o.  3?*$). 
E.  Stamens  as  long  as  sepals  or 
longer. 

r.  Filaments  villous:  branch- 
lets  brown. 
<;.  Ovary   glabrous;  calyx- 
tube  alxiut  as  broad  as 

long  21. 

o«.  Ovary  glatulular  or  pu- 
bescent; calyx-tube 
twice  as  broatl  as  long.  22.  i 
TV.  Filaments    glatjrous;  sta- 
mens nearly  twice  as  long 
as     the    greenish  white 
sejnls:  branches  yellow- 
ish  23  missourienso 

EE.  Stamens  shorter  than  septls: 
yimng  Ijranchlctt  usually 
very  bristly. 
r.  Peduncles  scarcely  execut- 
ing the  bud-scaUs:  calyx- 
tube  eampanulate    .    .     -  1.  oi  vac  an  - 
rr.  Peduncles  elongated:  calyx-  [thoides 
tube  cylin.lric-camj*inu- 

late  25.  Mtotum 

DD.  Sepals    greenish,    often  tinged 
purplish 
E.  Lvt.  cuneate  or  rounded  at  the 
base. 

r.  Sepals  about  as  long  at 
tube;   stamens  as  long, 
rarely  longer  than  sepals. .2fi.  hirteUnm 
FF.  Sepals  about  twice  as  long 
as  tube;  stamens  slightly 
exceeding  the  sepals..      .  27.  rotondifolium 
EE.  Ltt.  suttcordate  or  occasion- 
ally rounded  at  the  base, 
r.  Petals  spatulate  or  fialiel- 
late,  less  than  half  as  long 
as    sepals;    style  and 
calyx-tube  inside  p 
Cent. 

o.  Fr.  smooth  or  | 
bristly. 
II.  Ovary  glabrous. 

I.  Sepals  longer  than 
tube;  stamens 
slightly  longer 
than  sepals...  .  28.  divaricatum 
n.  Sepals  shorter  than 
tube ;  stamens 
slightly  shorter 

than  sepals  2 

HH.  Ovary  pubescent  or 
glandular;  stamens 
altout  half  as  long  as 

sepals  30.  < 

oo.  Fr.  prickly,  not  glandular, 
rarely  smooth:  stamens 
less  than  half  as  long  at 

sepals  31.  ( 

IT.  Petals  elliptic,  more  tlian 
half  as  long  as  sepals; 
style  and  calyx-tube  in- 

sute  glabrous  32.  alpestie 

CC.  Color  of  fit. 
bright  red. 
D.  Fls.  5-merous. 

E.  Stamens  shorter  than 
fr.  prickly, 
r.  Sepals    glabrous  outside, 
orange;  anthers  oval,  yel- 
low 33.  i 

FF.  Sepals  pubescent  outtide, 
purple;  anthers  tagitiatr, 

purple   34.  Roezlii 

EE.  Stamens  longer  than  the  pur- 
plish red  sepals  35.  Lobbii 
DD.  Fls.  4-merous.  bright  red;  sta- 
mens S-4  times  as  long  as 
sepals  30.  speciosum 
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Section  1.  Ribeb.  Currants. 

1.  odoratum,  Wendl.  (R.  longifldrum,  Nutt.  R.  fra- 
grant, Lodd.  R.  palmdlum,  Thory.  R.  aureum,  Auth., 
not  Pumh.  R.  muinouriewtr,  Hort.  Chrynobdtrya  rero- 
lUla,  Spach).  Missouri  Currant.  Bukpau>  Currant. 
Golden  Currant.  Fig.  3402.  Shrub,  to  0  ft.:  young 


3402.  Yellow-flowering  currant. — Rlbei  odoratum.  ( X  H) 

hranchlcts  pubescent:  lvs.  ovate  to  orbieular-rcniform, 
runeate  or  truncate  at  the  base,  deeply  3-5-lobed  and 
coarsely  dentate,  glabratc,  1-3  in.  broad;  petioles 
pubescent,  shorter  than  blade:  racemes  5-8-fld.;  rachis 
puliesecnt;  bracts  ovate  to  oval,  foliaccous;  lis.  yellow, 
fragrant;  tube  about  J-^jin.  long,  stout;  sepals  oblong, 
scarcely  half  as  long  as  tube,  spreading  or  revolute; 
•  .lis  nearly  half  as  long  as  sepals,  more  or  less  red: 
fr.  globose  or  ovoid,  about  J$in.  across,  black.  Fast  of 
Kockv  Mts.,  S.  D.  to  Texas,  east  to  Minn,  and  Ark. 
L.B.C.  16:1533.  B  R.  125.  L.D.  5:301.  H.F.  1872:22a 
(as  R.  Oregoni). — A  handsome  shrub  with  yellow  fra- 
grant fls.  appearing  early  in  spring  with  the  lvs.  A 
form  with  large  berries  nearly  3  ,m.  diam.  is  sometimes 
cult,  for  its  frs.  as  the  Crandall. 

2.  auTeum,  Pursh  i  ,R.  t<  nuiflbrum,  Lindl.  R.  jasmini- 
flbrum,  Agardh.  Chrysobdtrya  intermtdia  and  (7.  Lind- 
ledna,  Spach).  Similar  to  the  preceding  species,  but 
smaller  and  slenderer  in  every  part  :  young  shoots  gla- 
brous or  pubescent:  lvs.  orbicular-reniform  to  oliovate, 
3-lobed  and  slightly  crenate-dentate,  cuncate  to  suli- 
cordate  at  the  base,  1-2  in.  broad,  pubescent  or  gla- 
brous; petioles  about  as  long  as  the  blades:  racemes 
5-15-fl<l.;  bracts  oblong  to  oliovate;  lis.  yellow,  fragrant 


cent  and  glandular  while  young:  lvs.  cordate  or  nearly 
truncate,  reniform-orhicular,  3-5-lobed  with  obtuse 
irregularly  dentate  lobes,  dark  green  and  puberulous 
above,  whitish-tomentoee  beneath,  2-4  in.  broad; 
petioles  pubescent  and  glandular:  racemes  many-fid., 
pubescent  and  glandular;  bracts  oblanceolate;  fls.  red, 
pubescent;  ovary  glandular:  calyx-tube  about  Hin. 

long,  sepals  slightly  longer;  petals  white 
or  reddish:  fr.  blue-black,  bloomy,  slightly 
Klandular.  Brit.  Col.  to  X.  W.  Calif.  B.M. 
3335.  B.R.  1349.  On.  51 :208.  fig.  1.  H.U. 
0:200. — Of  this  handsome  shrub  several 
varieties  are  in  cult.    Var.  atrfrubens. 
Loud.  ( var.  ntromnguiiu  urn,  Kirchn.).  Var. 
splendens,  Barbier.   Fls.  dark  blood-red, 
larger  than  those  of  the  preceding  variety. 
R.H.  1913:428.  G. 35:303.  Var. ctrneum, 
Dipp.  (R.  cdrnrum  grand ifl drum,  Carr.). 
Fls.  pink.  Var.  albescens,  Rehd.  (R.  san- 
guinrum  var.  dltndum,  Hort.,  not  Kirchn.). 
Fls.  whitish.   Gn.  51:208,  fig.  2  (as  R. 
album).    G.M.  53:125.    This  variety  is 
usually  confused  with  R.  glutindnum  var. 
dibidum.  Jancz.  (R.  dlbidum,  Paxt.),  which 
differs  chic-fly  in  the  glabrescent  under  Bide 
of  the  more  deeply  lolied  and  moo-  sharply  serrate  lvs.,  in 
the  more  pendulous  racemes  with  the  pedicels  }4-}i'in. 
long,  longer  than  the  recurved  narrower  bracts.  Var. 
flore-pleno,  Hort.  With  double  red  fls.   P.M.  12:121. 
FA  1,  p.  247.  G.C.  II.  14:144.  Var.  Brc«kleb4nkii, 
Bean.  With  yellow  foliage.  Gn.  78,  p.  311. 

5.  viscossfssimum,  I'ursh.  Shrub,  to  3  ft.:  young 
growth  and  infl.  glandular-pubescent  and  viscid:  lvs. 
grayish  green,  reniform-orbieular,  5-lobed,  with  rounded 
crenately  dentate  lobes,  glandular-pubescent  on  both 
sides,  2-3  in.  broad;  petioles  shorter  than  blade,  glandii- 
lar-puliescent :  fls.  fragrant,  greenish  white  or  pinkish, 
in  3-K-fld.  racemes;  ovary  glandular;  tulie  cylindric- 
campanulate,  aliout  ,'iin.  long;  sepals  aliout  as  long  as 
tube:  fr.  black,  not  bloomy,  glandular-hairy.  Brit. 
Col.  to  Mont.,  Colo,  and  Calif. 

6.  cereum,  Douglas.  Much-branched,  upright  shrub, 
to  4  ft.:  young  growth  puberulous  and  glandular:  lvs. 
reniform-orbicular,  3-5-lobed  with  obtuse  crenulate 
loties.  puberulous-glandular  beneath,  often  glabrous  or 


or  slightly  fragrant;  calyx-tube  slender,  J4-!j'in.  long 
or  slightly  longer:  sepals  lj  to  nearly  'sin.  long,  spread- 


ing, upright  in  the  faded  fl. 
as  long  as  sepals:  fr.  glohottc 


petals  shorter  than  half 
red  or  black,  J^-^jin. 


thick.  Wash,  to  Calif.,  west  to  Assiniboia,  Mont.,  Colo., 
and  N.  Mex.  B.R.  1274.  Var.  chrysoc6ccum,  Rydb. 
Fr.  yellow.  Var.  leioMtrys,  Zabel  (R.  uiobdtry*,  Koehne). 
Quite  glabrous,  glandular  while  young:  sepals  recurved, 
calyx-tube  longer.- -The  shrub  cult,  as  R.  annum  is 
usually  the  preceding  species  which  has  more  showy 
and  fragrant  fls. 

3.  GordoniAnum,  Lem.  (R.  Brdtonxi,  Hort.  R.  Luit- 
donii,    Hort.    R.  odoratum  x  R. 

tangui iieum).  Intermediate  lie- 
tween  the  parents.  Habit  of  R. 
odoratum:  lvs.  usually  3-lol>ed, 
glabrous,  truncate  at  the  base: 
racemes  aliout  20-fld.;  fls.  yellow, 
tinged    red    outside,  somewhat 

flandular,  sterile.  Originated  in 
Ingland  about  1H40. —  Hardier 
than  the  following  species,  though 
not  quite  so  handsome  in  flower. 

4.  sanguineum,  Pursh  (Calo- 
hAtrya  miupinu  n.  Spach  I.  Shrub, 
to  10  ft.,  more  or  less  glandular 
and  aromatic:  hranchlcts  puhes- 


nearly  so  alwve,  J^-lJj  in.  broad:  racemes  few-fld., 
|M'ndulous;  bracts  euneate-oliovate,  toothed  at  the 
rounded  or  truncate  apex;  fls.  white  or  greenish;  calyx- 
tulie  pubescent,  Ji-Jsin.  long,  sepals  ovate,  aliout  as 
long;  petals  minute,  orbicular;  ovary  glandular  or 
smooth;  style  usually  hairy  alwve:  fr.  bright  red,  about 
'  jin.  across.  Brit.  Col.  to  Calif.,  east  to  Mont.,  Idaho, 
Utah,  and  Ariz.  B.M.  3008.  B.R.  1263— Early  leafing 
and  conspicuous  with  its  |>alc  grayish  green  foliage 
studded  with  numerous  white  or  pinkish  fls.;  also  the 
bright  red  frs.  are  ornamental.  Var.  farindsum  (var. 
farinosum  cdrtuum,  Jancz.).  Branchlets  violet:  lvs. 
whitish-pulverulent :  fls.  bright  pink. 

7.  inebrians,  Lindl.  (R.  Spaeth  id  num,  Koehne).  Fig. 
3403.  Similar  to  the  preceding  species  in  habit  and 


J40J.  Ribei  inebriana.  (X'i) 
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foliage:  racemes  fcw-fld.;  bracts  rhombic,  usually  acute, 
entire  or  occasionally  with  a  lateral  lol>e;  ILs.  usually 
pink ;  style  glabrous ;  ovary  wit  h  stalked  glands :  f r.  bright 
red,  usually  glandular.  S.  D.  and  Mont,  to  Ncv.,  Cent. 
Calif.,  Ariz,  and  New  Mex.  B.H.  1471.  13.13.  (ed.  2) 
2:238.— A  hybrid  between  this  and  the  preceding 
species  is  R.  litrlandieri,  Jancz. 

8.  americinum,  Mill.  (R.  flbridum,  L'Her.  R.  penn- 
aylfdnicum,  Lam.  R.  mwsouritnse,  Hort.).  American 
Black  Currant.  Upright  shrub,  to  5  ft.,  with  rather 
slender  arching  branches :  young  shoots  slightly  pubes- 
cent and  glandular:  Ivs.  sul>orhicular,  cordate  or 
nearly  truncate,  3-5-lolH-d  with  acute,  or  sometimes 
obtuse,  dentate  lobes,  more  or  less  pubescent  at  least 
on  the  veins,  resinous-dotted  beneath,  1-3  in,  broad: 
racemes  pendulous,  manv-fld.;  bracts  linear  to  linear- 
lanceolate;  fls.  greenish  white  or  yellowish ;  bracts  longer 
than  pedicels;  ovary  glabrous;  tulie  cylmdric-campanu- 
late,  1  ,,[n.  long,  sepals  obtuse,  slightly  longer,  pubescent ; 
petals  and  stamens  almut  two-thirds  as  long  as  sepals: 
fr.  black,  smooth.  Nova  Scotia  to  Va.,  west  to  Man. 
and  Colo.  G.O.H.  1.  13.13.  (ed.  2)  2:238.— Foliage  with 
the  peculiar  heavy  odor  of  the  following  species,  turn- 
ing crimson  and  yellow  in  autumn. 

9.  nigrum,  I  .inn.  European  Black  Currant. 
Upright  shrub,  to  G  ft.,  with  rather  stout  branches,  of 
strong  disagreeable  odor:  Ivs.  sulx>rbicular,  cordate, 
3-6-lobed,  with  broad,  acutish  irregularly  serrate  lobes, 
sparingly  puliescent,  resinous-dotted  beneath,  to  4  in. 
broad:  racemes  5-10-fld.;  bracts  small,  much  shorter 
than  the  pedicels;  ovary  and  calyx  pubescent  and 
glandular;  calyx-tube  broadly  eampanulate;  sepals 
oblong,  recurved;  petals  reddish  or  whitish,  alxnit  half 
as  long  as  sepals:  ir.  black,  suhglolmsc,  J£-?jjin.  thick. 
Eu..  N.  and  Cent.  Asia,  Himalayas.  S.E.B.  4:523. 
R.F.G.  23: 137. — Sometimes  cult,  for  its  fr.  and  escaped 
in  the  eastern  and  middle  states.  Var.  heterophyUura, 
P<5pin  (var.  acxmiiifdlium,  Kirchn.,  var.  crlapum,  Hort., 
var.  laciniAium,  Lav.).  With  divided  Ivs.,  sometimes 
nearly  to  the  base,  the  lobes  irregularly  and  deeply 
incised.  Var.  apiifdlium,  Kirchn.  (var.  disafeium, 
Nichols.).  Lvs.  3-parted,  usually  to  the  base,  the  lobes 
pi  una  ti  fid  with  narrow  segms.  Var.  xanthocarpum, 
Spaeth  (var.  fnictu-lulto,  Hort.).  Fr.  yellow.  Var. 
chlorocarpuxn,  Spaeth  (var.  Jrudu-viridi,  Hort.).  Fr. 
greenish.  Gt.  16:562,  fig.  10.  There  are  also  forms  with 
variegated  lvs.  as  var.  variegatum,  Nichols.,  var. 
marmoratum,  Mouillef.,  and  var.  reticulatum,  Nichols. 

10.  bractedsum,  Douglas.  California*  Black 
Currant.  Shrub,  to  8  ft.,  with  upright  or  ascending 
sts.:  young  growth  sparingly  pubescent  and  resinous- 
dotted:  lvs.  thin,  cordate,  deeply  6-7-lobed,  with  ovate 
to  ovate-lanceolate,  acute,  sharply  serrate  lobes,  2-8 
in.  broad:  racemes  narrow,  slender,  upright,  often  8  in. 
Icing;  bracts  spatulate,  half  as  long  as  the  |>ediecls,  the 
lower  foliaceous;  fls.  greenish  or  purplish;  calyx-tube 
cup-shaped;  sepals  spreading,  ovate-oblong,  'sin.  long; 
petals  minute,  obtuse:  fr.  globose,  black  with  whitish 
bloom,  resinous-dotted,  edible.  Alaska  to  N.  Calif. 
B.M.  74  H>. — Hardy  at  the  Arnold  Arlxiretutn;  remark- 
able for  its  large  maple-like  lvs.  and  the  long  bract  ed 
racemes.  A  hybrid  of  this  species  with  R.  nigrum  is 
R.  fuactacrna,  Jancz.  (R.  bractedaum  var.  fuacfacena, 
Jancz.);  it  differs  chiefly  in  its  reddish  brown  fls.,  in 
the  small  linear  bracts  of  the  spreading  or  arching  infl., 
and  in  the  larger  fr.  Gt.  55,  p.  162.  Originated  in 
Scotland. 

11.  glanduldsum,  Grauer  (R.  proalrdtum,  L'Her. 
R.  rigena,  Michx.).  Fetid  Currant.  Skunk  Currant. 
Decumlicnt  shrub  with  prostrate  or  spreading  and 
reclining  sts.  and  ascending  branches:  young  growth 
sparingly  pubescent  and  sparingly  glandular:  Ivs.  thin, 
fetid,  orbicular,  cordate,  deeply  5-7-lol>cd,  with  ovate- 
acute  or  acut  ish,  doubly  serrate  lobes,  glabrous  above, 
pubescent  on  the  veins  beneath,  ll-jr'J  in.  broad: 


racemes  ascending,  8-12-fld.;  pedicels  filiform,  glandu- 
lar, much  longer  than  the  narrow  bracts;  fls.  whitish 
or  pinkish;  ovary  glandular-hispid;  calyx-tube  cup- 
shaped;  sepals  short,  spreading,  glabrous  outside:  fr. 
red,  glandular-bristly.  Newfoundland  to  Brit.  Col.; 
south  to  Mich,  and  Minn,  and  in  the  mountains  to 
N.  C.  B.B.  (ed.2)  2:238. 

12.  triste,  Pall.  Swamp  Red  Currant.  Low  shrub 
with  creeping  or  ascending,  often  rooting  sts.:  young 
growth  sparingly  pubescent  and  sparingly  glandular: 
lvs.  thin,  sutiorbicular,  3-5-lobed,  with  acute  or  obtuse, 
coarsely  serrate  lol>cs,  dark  green  and  glabrous  alwve, 
pubescent  or  whitish-tomcntoec  beneath,  2-4  in.  broad: 
racemes  drooping,  lV-j-3}-2  in.  long;  pedicels  longer 
than  the  ovate  bracts:  fls.  purplish;  calyx-tube  saucer- 
shaped;  seivals  spreading,  obtuse;  petals  reddish:  fr. 
red,  smooth.  N.  Asia  and  boreal  N.  Anier.,  south  to 
Maine  and  Vt.  B.B.  (ed.  2)  2:237.  Var.  albinervium, 
Fern.  {R.  aRnnfrrium,  Michx.).  Lvs.  glabrous  or  nearly 
so  beneath.  N.  Anier.,  south  to  N.  H.,  Mich,  and  Wis. 

13.  petrfcum,  Wulf.  (R.  bullcUum,  Otto  and  Dietr  ). 
Upright  shrub,  to  8  ft.:  branches  usually  glabrous:  lvs. 
roundish,  sulxxir- 
datc  or  truncate, 
usually  3  -  lobed, 
with  acutish  lobes, 
rugose,  pul>escent 
Ix-neath,  3  4  in. 
broad:  racemes 
dense,  to  4  in. 
long;  fls.  red  or 
pink;  pedicels 
short :  bracts  very 
small;  calyx-tube 
broadly  eampanu- 
late with  short 
spreading  rounded 
ciliate  sepals : 
petals  nearly  half 
as  long  as  sepals, 
with  a  callosity 
below  the  base: 
fr.  dark  red,  acid. 
Mts.  of  Cent,  and 
8.  Eu.,  Caucasus, 
N.  Asia.  R.F.CJ. 
23 : 138.  Var.  car- 
pathicum,  Jancz. 
(  R.  carpdihicum, 
Kit.).  Lvs.  usu- 
ally 3-lol>ed,  ru- 
gose, glabrescent : 
racemes  looser  and 
smaller.  Carpath- 
ian Mts.  Var.  Bie- 
berstelnii,  Jancz. 
(R.  Bicberstnnti, 
Bcrl.  R.  caucdai- 
cum,  B  i  e  b .  R. 

macrobbtrya,  Hort.).  Lvs.  usually  5-lobed,  with 
obtuse  lolies,  cordate,  not  rugose,  glabrescent  or 
pubescent:  racemes  long;  fls.  reddish:  fr.  red  or  blackish 
purple.  Caucasus.  Var.  atropurpureum,  Jancz.  (R. 
atropurpureum,  C.  A.  Mey.).  Lvs.  subeordate  or 
truncate,  usually  3-Iolied,  with  acutish  lobes,  not 
rugose,  glabrescent  or  puticsccnt  beneath,  to  6  in.  broad: 
racemes  short:  fls.  purple;  the  disk  inside  without  cal- 
losities :  fr.  red  or  blackish  purple.  Siberia. 

14.  multiflorum,  Kit.  Upright  shrub  with  stout 
branches:  winter  buds  large:  lvs.  roundish,  subcordatc 
or  truncate,  3-5-lobed  wit  h  acutish  or  obtusish,  crenately 
dentate  lobes,  pubescent  beneath,  to  4  in.  broad: 
racemes  pendulous,  dense,  to  6  in.  long,  sometimes 
about  50-fld.;  pedicels  short;  fls.  greenish  yellow;  calyx- 
tulie  saueer-snaped ;  sepals  reflexed;  petals  minute; 
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stamens  and  style  equaling  the  sepal*:  fr.  dark  red, 
smooth.  S.  Eu.  B.M.2368.  L.B.C.  14: 1331.  R.F.G. 
23:138a.  L.I.  31. 

15.  vulgare,  I^am.  (R.  horthise,  Hedl.  R.  sativum, 
Syme.  R.  rubrum  of  many  authors,  not  Linn.).  Rkd 
or  Garden  Currants.  Fig.  3404.  Upright  shrub,  to  5 
ft.:  young  growth  pubescent  and  slightly  glandular:  lvs. 
thin,  cordate  or  subcordate,  3-5-lobed.  with  short-ovate, 
acutish,  serrate  lobes,  pubescent  at  least  on  the  veins 
U-neath,  \]/^-2x/i  in.  broad:  racemes  drooping,  many- 
fid.,  glabrous  or  nearly  so;  pedicels  filiform,  much 
longer  than  the  ovate  bracts;  calyx-tulie  sauecr-shaix-d, 
green  or  slightly  purple  inside  between  the  stamens 
and  the  style  with  an  elevated  slightly  5-angled  ring; 
anthers  with  a  broad  connective  separating  the  cells: 
fr.  ml,  whitish,  or  strijuHl,  juicy,  the  dried  remnants 
of  the  fl.  5-angled  at  the  base.  W.  Eu.  S.E.B.  4:520. 
13. B.  (ed.  2)  2:237.  Var.  macroclrpum,  Janes.  (JR. 
acerifdlium,  Hort.).  Of  irregular  habit  on  account  of 
t  he  lateral  branchlcts  being  partly  without  buds:  I  vs. 
large,  din-ply  cordate,  3-lobed,  with  a  very'  large  middle 
lobe:  racemes  without  I  vs.  at  the  base:  fr.  large,  always 
red.  To  this  variety  belong  most  of  the  large-fruited 
"cherry  currants,"  tenderer  than  the  typical  form.  R. 
vulgare  is  the  parent  of  most  of  the  cult,  currants.  Some 
of  the  hardier  and  smaller-fruited  varieties  arc  proba- 
bly crosses  with  the  hardier  R.  rubrum;  they  have  been 
named  R.  Houghtonianum,  Jancz.  Other  hybrids  of 
'In-  species  are  R.  Goudubiii,  Jancz.  {R.  vulgare  >  R. 
pelrrum).  R.  Koehneanum,  Jancz.  (R.  vulgare  x  R. 
viultiflorum)  and  R.  futurum,  Jancz.  (/£.  vulgare  x  R. 
\Varncewiczii). 

16.  rubrum,  Linn.  (R.  Schlechtetulalii,  Lange.  R. 
sylvistre,  Syme.  R.  scAndicum,  Hedl.).  Northern 
Red  Currant.  Shrub,  to  6  ft. :  young  growth  usually 
glabrous:  lvs.  truncate,  rarely  subcordate,  3— 5-lobea, 
usually  nearly  glabrous,  to  5  in.  across:  racemes  usually 
spreading;  |>edicels  short;  bracts  very  small;  fls.  green- 
ish or  brownish;  calyx-tube  saucer-shaped,  without 
prominent  ring  inside;  anthers  with  contiguous  cells: 
fr.  usually  red,  juicy,  the  dried  remnants  of  the  fl. 
circular  at  the  base.  Cent,  and  N.  Eu.  N.  Asia.  S.E.B. 
4:522.  Var.  pubescens,  Swart z.  Young  shoots  slightly 
pubescent:  lvs.  pubescent  beneath:  racemes  shorter; 
fls.  brown  or  pinkish :  fr.  small.  X.  Eu.  Var.  glabellum, 
Trautv.  &  Mey.  Young  branchlcts  and  lvs.  glabrous: 
fls.  larger,  pink  or  brownish  red:  fr.  larger.  N. 
Asia. — R.  rubrum  is  rare  in  cult,  outside  of  the  gar- 
dens of  N.  Eu.  where  forms  with  red,  pink  or  whitish 
frs.  are  grown.  Besides  R.  Houghtonianum,  mentioned 
under  the  preceding  species,  two  other  enwwes  of  R. 
rulirum  are  known:  R.  pdllidum.  Otto.  &  Dietr.  (R. 
rul/rum  x  R.  petrsrum),  and  R.  holomrleeum,  Otto  & 
Dietr.  (R.  rubrum  x  R-  petrxum  var.  caucasicum). 

17.  fasciculatum,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  (R.  japdnieum,  Carr., 
not  Maxim.  R.  nl/Anum  japdnirum,  Nichols.).  Shrub, 
to  4  ft.,  with  upright  or  ascending  branches:  lvs.  sul>- 
chartaceous,  truncate  to  cordate,  3-5-lobcd,  with 
obtusish  lobes,  glabrous  or  slightly  pubescent,  to  5  in. 
across:  fls.  di<i-cious,  small,  greenish;  male  fls.  in  4—9- 
Hd.  clusters,  pistillate  fls.  2-4;  calyx-tube  cup-shaped; 
anthers  sul»sessile:  fr.  subglolsjse,  scarlet,  glabrous, 
f^in.  across,  insipid.  April,  May;  fr.  in  Sept.,  Oct. 
Japan.  Var.  chinense,  Maxim.  (R.  Billuirdii,  Carr.). 
Lvs.  larger,  persisting  until  the  beginning  of  the  winter, 
lobes  more  acutish,  pubescent  beneath  like  the  petioles 
and  young  branchlcts.  N.China.  S.T.S.  1:38.  M.D.G. 
1899:571. — Handsome  shrub  chiefly  valued  for  its 
late  persisting  foliage  and  the  bright  scarlet  lorries 
remaining  on  the  branches  during  the  whole  winter. 

18.  afplnum,  Linn.  (R.  opidifolium,  Hort.).  Alpine 
CrRRANT.  Dense  shrub,  attaining  8  ft.  and  as  much  or 
more  through,  with  upright  sts.  and  spreading  branches, 
nearly  glabrous:  lvs.  truncate  or  subcordate,  3-lobed, 
rarely  5-lols-d,  with  obtuse  or  acutish  dentate  lobes, 
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1-2  in.  across:  fls.  dioecious,  small,  greenish,  in  upright 
racemes,  the  male  1-2  J^,  the  female  J4-1J4  in.  long; 
the  calyx-tube  nearly  flat;  sepals  ovate,  petals  minute; 
filaments  very  short:  fr.  subglobose,  scarlet,  glabrous, 
insipid.  Eu.  L.B.C.  15:1486.  S.E.B.4:519.  R.F.G. 
23:135. — Several  named  varieties  of  little  importance 
are  known;  the  best  known  are:  \  ar.  pumilum,  Lindl.(var. 
humile,  A.  Braun).  Dwarf  form  with  smaller  lva.  \  ar. 
lacuna  turn,  Kirch n.  Lvs .  more  deeply  lobed  and  incisely 
toothed.  Var.  aureum,  Bean  (var.  pumilum  aitreum, 
Pynaert.  var.  fdtiw-aurei*,  Hort.).  Dwarf  form  with 
yellowish  foliage.  K  B  4:233.  The  pistillate  fruiting 
form  is  sometimes  distinguished  as  var.  bacciferum, 
Loud.,  and  the  staminate  sterile  form  as  var.  sttrilc, 
Loud. — The  Alpine  currant  is  a  desirable  shrub  of 
dense  habit,  unfolding  very  early  its  bright  green  foli- 
age, adorned  in  summer  and  autumn  with  bright  scar- 
let I  lerries ;  it  is  one  of  the  best  shrubs  to  plant  as  under- 
growth and  in  shady  places. 

19.  diacintha,  Pall.  (R.  aaxdtiU,  Pall.).  Upright 
shrub,  to  6  ft.:  branches  glabrous,  slender,  upright,  with 
iMiired  small  slender  prickles  at  the  nodes  or  unarmed: 
lvs.  oval  or  runeate-ohovate,  3-lobed  with  sparingly 
dentate,  obtusish  lobes,  glabrous,  lustrous,  with  obsolete 
veins,  3i-lJi  in.  long:  petioles  about  Jain,  long:  fls. 
dioecious,  small,  greenish,  in  upright  racemes,  the  stami- 
nate about  1  '4  in.  long,  the  pistillate  J^-^in.  long; 
calyx-tube  flat;  sepals  oval,  petals  minute :  fr.  subglobose 
or  somewhat  ovoid,  scarlet.  N.  Asia. — Like  the  preced- 
ing .-furies  desirable  for  its  bright  green  more  lustrous 
foliage  and  for  its  scarlet  fr.,  but  habit  upright,  not 
spreading. 

20.  lacustre,  Poir.  Swamp  Black  Currant,  or 
Swamp  Gooseberry.  Shrub  with  slender  weak  sts., 
usually  densely  bristly;  prickles  slender,  often  clustered: 
lvs.  nearly  orbicular,  cordate,  deeply  3-7-lobed,  with 
acutish,  incisely  dentate  lobes,  glabrous  or  nearly  so, 
l}^-2  in.  across:  racemes  spreading  or  drooping,  10-15- 
fld.;  fls.  greenish  or  purplish;  calyx-tube  saucer-shaped ; 
sepals  spreading,  broad  and  short;  stamens  very  short: 
fr.  subglobose,  purple-black,  with  gland-tipped  bristles. 
Newfoundland  to  Alaska,  south  to  Mass.,  Mich..  Minn., 
Colo.,  and  Calif.  L.B.C.  9:884.  B.M.  6492. 

Section  2.  Ghossularia.  Gooseberries. 

21.  nlveum,  Lindl.  (Grossularia  nhta,  Spach). 
Shrub,  to  8  ft.,  upright  or  ascending:  branches  reddish 
brown,  with  stout  brown  prickles  !2-?4in.  long,  with- 
out bristles:  lvs.  suborbicular,  thin,  3-5-lohed,  with 


3405.  Ribcs  himllum.-P.rent  o(  some  of  the  American  girden 
jooMberriei.  ( X  H) 


few-toothed  obtusish  lobes,  sparingly  pubescent  or 
glabrous,  :,4-l'i  in.  long:  fls.  1— J,  white,  on  slender 
peduncles;  bracts  ovate,  small,  much  shorter  than  the 
filiform  pedicels;  ovary  glabrous;  tube  campanula tc, 
sepals  narrowly  lanceolate,  J-^-tjin.  long;  stamens 
slightly  longer  than  the  sepals,  with  pubescent  fila- 
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menu:  fr.  globose,  bluish  black,  glabrous,  subacid. 
Idaho  and  Wash,  to  Nev.  B.R.  1962— Attractive  in 
bloom  with  its  numerous  white  fls. 

22.  curvitum,  Small  {Gro»suh)ria  cunOUa,  Cov.  & 
Brit.).  Diffusely  branched  shrub,  to  3  ft.,  with  slender 
reddish  brown  or  purplish  branches,  spines  slender, 
alwut  Kin.  long:  lvs.  suborbicular,  cuneate  to  sub- 
cordate,  with  obtusish,  toothed  lolies,  sparingly  pubes- 
cent, H-l  in.  across:  fls.  1-5,  white,  on  slender  pedun- 
cles; bracts  ovate,  often  3-lobed,  ciliate,  much  shorter 
than  the  slender  pedicels;  ovary  glandular  or  pubes- 
cent; tube  broadly  campanulatc;  sepals  linear-epatu- 
latc,  about  ^in.  long,  revolute;  petals  small,  lanceo- 
late,  toothed ;  stamens  conspicuous,  as  long  as  the  sepals, 
with  villous  filaments:  fr.  globose,  greenish,  Ji-J-^ui- 
across,  glabrous.  Ga.  to  La.  and  Texas. — Graceful 
little  shrub,  similar  to  the  preceding  species,  but 
slenderer  and  more  spreading;  perfectly  hardy  at  the 
Arnold  Arboretum. 

23.  missouriense,  Nutt.  (ft.  gr&cile  Pursh,  not 
Michx.  ft.  rotundifdlium,  Jancz.,  not  Michx.  Grotm- 
laria  mi*touriinm*,  Cov.  &  Brit.).  Shrub,  to  6  ft.,  with 
smooth  or  sometimes  bristly,  grayish  or  whil 
branches:  spines  about  J^in.  long  or  "shorter:  lvs.  sub- 
orbicular,  broadly  cuneate  to  subcordate  at  the  base, 
3-5-lobed,  with  coarsely  dentate  obtusish  lobes,  pubes- 
cent U'lieath,  ,4-2Hin-  hroad:  fls.  greenish  white,  2-3, 
on  slender  peduncles  H-%'m.  long;  pedicels  slender, 
much  longer  than  the  bracts;  ovary  glabrous;  ealyx- 
tube  O'lindric-campanulate;  sepals  linear,  about  }$in. 
long;  filaments  glabrous,  nearly  twice  as  long  as  sepals; 
style  pubescent  below:  fr.  globose,  li-}tm.  across, 
purplish,  glabrous,  sulwcid.  111.  to  Minn.,  S.  D.,  Kans., 
Mo.  and  Tenn.  B.B.  (ed.  2)  2:240. 

24.  oxyacanthoides,  Linn.  (Grosstdaria  oxyaean- 
thmdrs,  Mill.).  Low  shrub  with  slender,  often  reclin- 
ing branches,  usually  more  or  less  bristly  and  with 
spines  about  ijin.  long,  sometimes  nearly  wanting: 
lvs.  sultorhicular,  cordate  to  broadly  cuneate  at  the 
base,  deeply  5-lobed  with  dentate  lobes,  slightly  pubes- 
cent or  nearly  glabrous.  1-2  in.  broad:  peduncles  very 
short,   scarcely  exceeding  the  bud-scales,  1-2-fld.; 

Kdieela  short:  fls.  greenish  white;  sepals  narrow-oblong, 
tie  longer  than  the  tulie;  stamens  somewhat  shorter 
than  the  sepals:  fr.  glolmsc,  smooth,  red,  slightly 
bloomv,  edible.  Newfoundland  to  Brit.  Col.,  south  to 
Mont.,  N.  D.,  and  Mich.  B.B.  (ed.  2)  2:240.— The 
plant  cult,  as  ft.  oryacanihoides  is  usually  ft.  hirUilum 
or  R.  inerme. 

25.  setdsum,  Lindl.  (R.  saximontanum,  E.  Nelson. 
Gronnularia  selhsa,  Cov.  &  Brit.).  Shrub,  to  3  ft.,  with 
reddish  brown  usually  bristly  branches:  spines  subu- 
late, 34in.  or  less  long:  lvs.  suliorhieular,  cordate  to 
truncate,  rarelv  broadly  cuneate,  3-5-lobed,  with 
dentate  lobes,  finely  pubescent  and  usually  somewhat 
glandular,  in.  wide:  fls.  1-1,  white;  calyx-tutm 
cylindric-cani|>anulate,  glabrous,  about  twice  as  long  as 
the  sepals;  petals  half  or  two-thirds  as  long  as  the  sepals, 
as  long  as  the  stamens;  style  pul>csoent  below:  fr.  red  to 
black,  glabrous  or  somewhat  bristly.  Idaho  to  Assini- 
boia,  S.  I).,  and  Wyo.  B.R.  1237.  B.B.  (ed.  2)  2:240. 

26.  hirtfllum.  Michx.  (ft.  mxdsum,  Hook.  R.  grdcilr, 
Jancz.,  not  Michx.  R.  oxyacanthovirs  of  many  authors, 
not  Linn.  GrossulAria  hirtHla,  Spach).  Fig.  3405. 
Shrub,  to  4  ft.,  with  slender  branches,  usually  unarmed, 
sometime*  with  subulate  small  spines,  only  at  the  Iwse 
of  vigorous  shoots  bristly:  lvs.  : i -orbicular,  usually 
cuneate,  inciscly  3-5-lol>ed,  with  dentate,  acute  lolws, 
glabrous  or  sparingly  puliescent,  1-2  in.  broad;  petioles 
often  with  long  hairs:  fls.  1-3,  greenish;  bracts  much 
shorter  than  pedicels;  ovary  glabrous,  rarely  with 
stalked  glands;  calvx-tube  narrow-campanulate";  sepals 
oblong,  often  purplish,  glabrous;  stamens  as  long  as 
sepals,  petals  half  as  long;  style  pubescent:  fr.  glolxuse, 
smooth  or  rarely  with  stalked  glands,  purple  or  black, 
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edible.  Newfoundland  to  Pa.  and  W.  Va.,  west  to 
Man.  and  S.  D.  B.M.  6892  (as  R.  oxyacanihoides). 
B.B.  (ed.  2)  2:241.— This  is  the  most  important  of  the 
edible  American  gooseberries  and  there  are  in  cult, 
several  hybrids  with  R.  Grotsularia,  designated  as  R. 
riisticum,  Jancz.,  to  which  such  varieties  as  Downing, 


3406.  Ribe«  Cynotbati.  ( X  H) 


Houghton,  and  Smith  are  thought  to  lxdong,  while  Pale 
Red  appears  to  be  of  pure  R.  kirtellum  parentage. 

27.  rotundifdlium,  Michx.  (ft.  trijlorum,  Willd. 
Gro&sularia  rotundifolia,  Cov.  A  Brit.).  Shrub,  to  3  ft., 
with  slender  brown  branches,  or  the  younger  ones  gray; 
spines  small,  sparse,  rarely  over  >$in.  long:  lvs.  sub- 
orbicular,  broadly  cuneate  to  subcordate  at  the  base, 
usually  3-lobed,  with  coarsely  dentate  obtusish  lobes, 
minutely  pubescent  or  nearly  glabrous,  1-2  in.  broad: 
fls.  1-3,  purplish;  peduncles  slender;  pedicels  much 
longer  than  the  small  bracts;  fls.  greenish  purple; 
calyx-tulte  campauulate;  sepals  linear,  about  twice  as 
long  as  tube;  petals  obovate ;  stamens  somewhat  longer 
than  the  sepals:  fr.  globose,  smooth,  purplish.  L.B.C. 
11 : 1094.  G.O.H.  3.  B.B.  (ed.  2)  2:241— This  species 
is  rare  in  gardens;  usually  the  following  species  is  cult, 
under  this  name. 

28.  divaricatum,  Douglas  (R.  diearicAtum  var. 
Douglasii,  Jancz.  R.  irrtguum,  Koehne,  not  Douglas. 
Grossularia  diraricala,  Cov.  &  Brit.).  Shrub,  to  10  ft.; 
branches  gray  to  brown,  with  stout  spines  ^-Jiin. 
long,  sometimes  unarmed  and  sometimes  bristly:  lvs. 
suborbicular,  cordate  to  subtruncate,  usually  Globed, 
with  coarsely  crenate-dentate  obtusish  lobes,  putx^tccnt 
beneath  along  the  veins  or  glabrous,  1-2 J v  m.  broad: 
fls.  2—4,  greenish  purple;  peduncles  slender;  bracts 
ovate,  small;  ovary  glabrous;  calyx-tube  campanula te; 
sepals  oblong,  longer  than  tube;  stamens  slightly  longer 
than  the  sepals:  fr.  globose,  smooth,  black  or  dark 
purple.  Brit.  Col.  to  Calif.  B.R.  1359.  Var.  pubifldrum, 
Koehne  (R.  divaricatum  var.  rilldsum,  Zabel).  Lvs. 
pubescent:  fls.  smaller:  vigorous  sts.  bristly.  Var. 
montanum,  Jancz.  Low  shrub  with  almost  prostrate 
branches,  smaller  in  every  part.  Calif. 

29.  tacrine,  Rydb.  (ft.  hirtillum  Purpusii,  Koehne. 
R.  oxyaeanlhiAdes  var.  nevadense  and  var.  irriguum, 
Jancz.  Grossularia  inermit,  Cov.  &  Brit.).  Shrub,  to 
6  ft.:  branches  with  few  small  spines  less  than  }  ,in. 
long,  sometimes  unarmed,  rarely  with  a  few  bristles: 
lvs.  suborbicular,  cordate  to  truncate  at  the  base,  3-5- 
lobcd  with  crenate-dentntc  obtusish  lobes,  glabrous  or 
sometimes  pubescent,  }$~2%  in.  broad:  fls.  1—4,  green 
or  purplish;  bracts  small:  ovary  glabrous;  calyx-tube 
narrowly  campanulatc;  sepals  oblong,  slightly  shorter 
than  tube;  stamens  shorter  than  sepals:  fr.  purplish  red, 
smooth,  edible.  Mont,  to  Brit,  Col.  to  Calif,  and  New 
Mex. 

30.  GrossuUria,  Linn.  (Grossularia  redinala.  Mill.). 
Shrub,  to  3  ft.:  branches  ascending  or  reclining,  with 
stout  spines,  al>out  J^in.  long,  mostly  in  3'a,  st.  some- 
times bristly:  lvs.  suborbicular,  cordate  to  broadly 
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cuncate,  3-5-lolicd  with  erenulatc-dentatc,  ohtusish 
lobes,  pubescent  or  glabrous,  J£-2J-j  in.  broad:  fls.  1-2, 
greenish;  bracts  small;  ovary  pubescent  and  often 
glandular;  ealvx-tubc  short-campanulate,  about  as  long 
as  the  usually  pubescent  renexed  sepals;  stamens 
shorter  than  sepals;  style  pubescent:  ir.  globose  to 
ovoid,  usually  pubescent  and  glandular-bristly.  Eu., 
N.  Afr.,  Caucasus.  S.E.B.  4:518.  R.F.G.  23:134.  Var. 
tiva-crfspa,  Smith  (var.  pubiteens,  W.  D.  Koch.  R. 
t'ra-crispa,  Linn.).  Low  shrub:  lvs.  smaller,  pubescent: 
ovary  pubescent,  not  glandular:  fr.  very  small,  yellow- 
ish, Dubescent.  Var.  reclinatum,  Berl.  (var.  gUbntm, 
W.  D.  Koch.  R.  rcdinAium.  Linn.).  Lvs..  calyx  and 
fr.  glabrous.— This  species  is  the  parent  of  the  Euro- 
pean gooseberries. 

31.  Cyn6sbati.  Linn.  (R.  grdcile,  Michx.  Grosmt- 
lAria  Cyndnbati,  Mill.).  Fig.  3406.  Shrub,  to  5  ft.,  but 
usually  lower,  with  spreading  branches:  spines  slender, 
l-3f  }-i_?sin.  long:  bristles  few  and  weak  or  none:  lvs. 
orbicular,  truncate  or  cordate,  deeply  3-5-lobed,  with 
crenately  or  incisely  dentate  lobes,  usually  pubescent 
beneath,  J^-l'i  in.  broad:  fls.  1-3,  on  slender  stalks, 
green,  ovary  setose;  calyx-tul>e  broadly  campanulate; 
seiials  shorter  than  tube;  petals  about  half  as  long; 
stamens  little  longer  than  petals:  fr.  globose  or  ovoid, 
vinous-red,  prickly,  edible.  New  Bruns.  to  N.  C,  west 
to  Man.,  Mo.  and  Ala.  B.B.  (ed.  2)  2:239.  Var. 
in  trine,  Rchd.  Fr.  without  prickles,  smooth.  Var. 
glabritum.  Fern.  Lvs.  glabrous  or  only  sparingly 
pilose  on  the  veins.  < 

32.  alpestre,  Decne.  Upright  shrub,  to  10  ft.: 
branches  with  stout  spines  to  a,in.  long  and  usually  in 
3's,  often  bristly:  lvs.  cordate  to  truncate,  3-5-Iobed, 
with  incisely  dentate,  obtusish  lolies,  1-2  in.  broad:  fls. 
1-2,  short-peduncled,  greenish  or 


far  north  as  Mass.;  in  W.  China,  E.  H.  Wilson  found 
hedges  6-8  ft.  high  so  thick  and  spiny  that  a  yak,  an 
animal  as  strong  as  an  ox,  could  not  break  through 
them. 

33.  puietdrum,  Greene  (QrossuUlria  pinetdrum,  Gov. 
&  Brit.).  Shrub,  to  6  ft.,  with  spreading  and  reclining 
branches,  without  bristles:  spines  1-3,  ^in.  long  or 
less:  lvs.  suborbicular,  thin,  cordate,  usually  5-cTeft. 
with  obtuse  irregularly  incised-dentate  lobes,  dull 
green  and  glabrous  above,  pul>erulou8  beneath  at  least 
on  the  veins,  Y\-\\%  in.  broad:  fls.  solitary,  orange-red; 
bracts  small,  ciliate;  ovary  bristly;  cafvx-tulie  cam- 
panulate, pilose;  sepals  spatulate,  rcflexed,  nearly 
twice  as  long  as  tube;  petals  orange,  only  one-third 
shorter  than  the  sepals;  stamens  as  long  as  petals:  fr. 
globose,  prickly,  purple.  Ariz.,  New  Mcx. — Hardy  at 
the  Arnold  Arboretum;  very  striking  on  account  of  the 
unusual  orange-red  color  of  the  fls. 


34.  Roezlii.  Regel  (R 
Greene.  R.  tt'ilsoniiinui 
Cov.  &  Brit.).  Shrub,  t 


amteum,  Greene.  R.  druium, 
j,  Greene.  Gro&mlAria  Rotzlii, 
>  5  ft.,  with  pubescent  branch- 


lets;  bristles  wanting;  spines  slender,  about 


lvs.  thin,  reniform-orbicular,  truncate  or  subcordate, 
3-5-lobea  with  incisely  crenate-dentate  lobes,  finely 
pubescent  on  both  sides  or  glabrous  above,  hj-l  in. 
broad:  fls.  1-3,  purple;  bracts  longer  or  sometimes 
shorter  than  pedicels;  ovary  bristly  and  usually  white- 
hairy;  calyx-tube  cylindnc-campanulate,  pubescent; 
sepals  lanceolate,  longer  than  tube;  petals  white  or 
pinkish,  nearly  half  as  long  as  sepals;  stamens  slightly 
longer  than  sepals;  anthers  sagittate:  fr.  globose, 
pricklv,  purple.  Cent,  and  S.  Calif.  Gt.  28:982,  figs. 
1-3.  1l.H.  1899,  p.  177.  Var.  cruenrum,  Rehd.  (R. 
crutrdum,  Greene.  R.  amkium  var.  crutnlum,  Janes.). 
Lvs.  and  fls.  glabrous.  Ore.  to  Cent.  Calif.  B.M.  8105. 


3407.  Rib*.  LobbU.  (N.turnl  riic.) 


calvx-tube  campanulate,  glandular;  sepals  oblong, 
renexed,  about  as  long  as  tulic;  petals  white,  elliptic,  at 
least  half  as  long  as  sepals;  ovary  with  gland-tipped 
bristly  hairs:  fr.  globose  or  ovoid,  to  :15in.  long,  with 
gland-tipped  bristles.  Himalayas,  W.  China.  Var. 
giganteum,  Jancz.  Shrub,  to  15  ft.  with  stout  spines 
over  1  in.  long:  fls.  glabrous,  with  smooth  ovary:  fr. 
larger,  smooth,  green.  W.  China. — R.  alp>*tri  may 
prove  to  lie  a  desirable  hedge-plant,  hardy  at  least  as 


R.H.  1908,  p.  32. — Very  handsome  in  fl.,  particularly 
on  account  of  the  contrast  between  the  purple  calyx 
and  the  white  petals. 

35.  L6bbii,  Gray  (CroKitularia  LAbbii,  Cov.  &  Brit.). 
Fig.  3407.  Shrub,  to  6  ft.;  branchlct*  pubescent,  rarely 
with  a  few  bristles;  spines  3,  }  j-^in.  long:  lvs.  thin, 
suborbicular,  cordate  or  subcordate,  3-5-lolied,  with 
crcnaU-dcntate  obtuse  lolies,  sparingly  pubescent  when 
young  and  glandular,  or  glabrous  above,  H~IH  »«■ 
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broad:  flu.  1-2,  purple-red,  rather  largo;  peduncles 
glandular-pulxinvnl;  bracts  ovate,  an  long  as  pedicels 
or  shorter;  ovary  stipitate,  glandular;  calyx-tulw 
narrow-campanulate,  finely  pubescent ;  sepal*  reflexed, 
2-3  times  a*  long  as  the  tut*;  petals  whitish,  half  as 
long  as  acpals;  stamens  twice  as  long  as  petals;  anthers 
oli long,  glandular  on 
back:  fr.  ovoid,  purple, 
densely  glandular.  Brit. 
Col.  to  N.  Calif.  B.M. 
4931  (as  R.  subtvstitum). 
R.H.  1908,  p.  30.  G.C. 
II.  19:11. 

30.  specidsum.  Pursh 
(/?.  fuch»io)dr».  Sloe.  & 
Sesse\  GroMutilria  sfteci- 
dm,  Cov.  &  Brit.j.  Fig. 
3408.  Evergreen  shrub, 
to  12  ft.,  with  stout  sta.; 
branches  usually  bristly; 
spines  3,  stout,  }^-?4in. 
long:  I  vs.  coriaceous, 
orbicular  to  obovate, 
rounded  to  broadly  cune- 
ate,  3-5-IoIhhI  or  crcnate- 
dentatf,  glabrous  or  spar- 
ingly glandular-hairy,  lustrous  above,  1  y-lMf  in.  long: 
fls.  2-4,  bright  red,  on  slender  pendulous  peduncles, 
4-merous;  tube  broadly  cam|»anulatc;  sepals  upright, 
parallel,  about  'sin.  long,  about  as  long  as  the  scar- 
let convolute  petals;  stamens  2-4  times  as  long  as 
petals:  fr.  ovoid,  glandular-bristlv,  red.  Calif.  B.H. 
1557.  B.M.  3530.  Cn.  9,  p.  580;  31,  p.  333;  34,  p.  230. 
G.C.  III.  34:71.  R.H.  1900:98;  1908,  p.  29.  J.H.  111. 
54:207  —  One  of  the  most  showy  gooseberries,  but  not 
hardy  North. 

/.'  anruhirr.  Smith.  Allied  to  R.  Groseularia.  Spiny  iihrub: 
branches  slender,  bristly:  Ivs.  3-.VIobcd.  usually  glabrous,  about  1 
in.  hroad:  fla.  pinkish;  sepal*  reflexed;  style  glnhroua:  fr.  smooth, 
rarely  hispid,  nil  or  greenish  yellow.  Cent.  Siberia.  Altai  Mta, 
The  earliest  gooseberry  to  burst  into  leaf. — R.  affitxt.  Douglas— 
R.  laxifloruui  —  R.  dltndum.  Pan.  --It  glutun»um  albidum. — R. 
o«iHj»ii»i,  Maiini.  Low  unarmed  shrub:  Its.  roundish,  3-5- 
lobcd.  with  short,  obtuse  lubes,  viscid-glandular  beneath,  to  2  in. 
broad:  fls.  12.  greenish;  tube  saucer-shaped;  stamens  shcjrter  than 
sepals:  fr.  green,  glandular-bristly.  Japan. — R.  amMauum.  Wats. 
—  R.  WnUonianum,— R.  burrjfn*r,  F.  Schmidt.  Allied  to  It 
alpratre.  Spiny  and  bristly  shrub,  to  3  ft.:  I  vs.  deeply  3-5-lobcd, 
puhearent  and  glandular,  to  2  in.  brood:  fla.  12,  reddish  brown  or 
pale:  fr.  greenish,  prickly.  N.  K.  Asia.  -R.  m/a/itenirum.  His*.  It 
Arn.^-R.  occidentalc. — R.  Camtrn,  Schncid.  I  R.  intertiiedium, 
Carr..  not  Tausch.  It  glutinoaum  albidum  x  R.  nigrum!.  Inter- 
mediate between  the  parents:  Iva.  without  the  odor  of  R.  nigrum: 
Its.  pink,  glandular,  in  horisontal  raeemes  to  3  in.  long:  fr.  black, 
not  bloomy.  Originated  with  Billiard  at  Fontcnay-aux- Rosea, 
France, — R,  r,*jn-itum,  Greene  H  palouscnsc,  Klmer).  Allied  to 
R.  niyacanthoidca.  Spiny  shrub  to  10  ft.,  sometimes  without 
bliatsw:  fls  2  "i.  white  or  whitish:  calyx-tube  cylindric,  longer  than 
sepal*;  sUimeiu  about  half  as  long  aa  sepala:  fr.  smooth.  Wash.. 
Ore.— R.  rnlaratitntr,  Cov.  (R.  laxifloruui  var.  eoloradetise,  Janci.). 
Allied  to  It.  glanduUsvum.  Inarmed  procumbent  shrub:  lv-». 
usually  5-lobcd:  M-pal*  longer,  glandular-pubescent  outside:  Ir. 
bluek,  not  bloomy,  f'olo. — R.  Cuin-nrfUxi,  Macfarlanel  R.  Sehneideri. 
Maurer.  It  nigrum  >  R  Grossularial.  Unarmed  shrub:  fls.  similar 
to  thuse  oi  R.  nigrum:  the  gland  leas  Ivb.  and  the  infl.  resembling 
this*  of  the  gooseberry:  fr.  dark  red,  hairy.  G.C  III.  12:271; 
44: 120.  J  U  S.  2?*.  pp.  \m-TA.  Originated  in  England  and  after- 
ward also  in  Germany.  Var.  wattfnt  iR.  wollense,  Bean).  Lvs. 
with  a  few  glands  beneath:  fr.  glabrous,  shining  black.  —  R.  diHsran. 
Fisch.  Allied  to  R.  bracteosum  Unarmed  shrub:  Ivs.  3  5-lobcd. 
plabrous,  glandular  beueuth.  to  5  in.  broad:  fls.  white,  tomentnse, 
in  upright  raceme*  to  3  in.  long;  bracts  linear,  small:  fr.  bluish 
black,  slightly  bloomy.  E.  Siberia. — R.  rrulhroMprrmum.  Cov.  A 
I,ciberg  Allied  to  R.  glandulixum.  I'liarmed  prostrate  shrub:  Ivs. 
deeply  3-5-lobcd.  finely  pubescent  and  glandular:  raceme*  erect. 
d-10-fld  ;  bracts  about  as  long  aa  pedicels;  fls.  yellow  or  salmoii-cul- 
orcd:  Ir.  glandular-hairy,  scarlet.  Ore.  G.F.  10: 1S4. — R.  /onlrna- 
urntf.  Janci.  iR.  sanguiiieum  fontenayenae,  Hart.  R.  Grunularia  x 
R.  sangiiinciim}.  Intermediate  between  the  parents:  unarmeil  shrub: 
Iva  sulK-oriaccous,  pubescent  beneath;  racemes  horuontal  or  pendu- 
lous, stalked,  3  6-fld.;  fls  vinous-red.  pubescent:  fr.  purplish  black. 
Originated  in  France  with  Billiard  at  Fontenay-aux-Riw* — R. 
/utiimm,  Janci.    iR,  vulgarc  >■  It  Warscewiciii !,  Intermediate 


scented,  in  erect  dense  pubescent  racemes  1-2  in.  lung:  fr.  purple- 
black,  hairy.  Chile,  B.M.  71311.  Not  hardy  North.— R.  (hnikti, 
Janes.  Allied  to  It  diaeantha.  Spiny  shrub,  to  2  ft.,  with  spreading 
bristly  branches:  lva.  3-5-lobed.  the  middle  lobe  longer,  pubescent 
"andular,  about  I  'i  in.  brood:  ft*,  diuscirm*.  lirownish,  in 
lit  raeemes:  fr.  scarlet,  glandular-bristly.  N.  W.  China. — R. 
Wall.  Allied  to  R.  aJpinurn.  I  narmed  shrub,  to  15  ft.: 
to  truncate,  3-5-lobcd.  the  middle  lube  elongated. 


acute  or  acuminate,  glandular,  to  2  H  in.  long:  fla.  durcious.  greenish 
white  or  purplish,  in  upright  racemes:  fr.  glabrous,  scarlet,  finally 
Himalayas.  W.  China.-- R.  gtutindtum,  Benth.  (It 


between  the  parents:  fls-  brownish  red  or  pinkish:  fr.  dark  red. 
Rawed  by  Juncicwaki  at  Umberg.  Gallon  —  R.  CauAnum,  Steud. 
(R.  villosum.  Gay.  not  Nutt.    R.  trilobum.  Mcy).  Evergreen 
unarmed  shrub,  to  4  ft.,  with  pubescent  branches:  Ivs.  slightly      fr.  k 
1-2  in.  across:  fls.  dioecious,  yellow,  honey-  leu 


black.  . 

guineum  var.  glutinoaum,  Ixmd  >.  Allied  to  It  aanguineum. 
Unarmed  shrub,  to  12  ft.,  with  glandular-viscid  pubescence:  Iva. 
cordate,  3-5-lobed.  glandular  beneath,  otherwise  nearly  glabrous, 
to  4  in.  broail:  racemes  pendulous,  to  4  in.  long:  bracts  recurved; 
fls.  pink-carmine:  fr.  black,  glandular-hairy.  Calif.  Var.  d/biuum, 
Janci.  ilc  sanguincum  all.nl un..  Kirchn.  R.  albidum,  Paxt.). 
Fls.  white,  tinged  pinkish,  often  confused  with  R.  aanguineum  var. 
aUiencena.  which  see. — R.  tlinryx,  I  ranch.  Evergreen  unarmed 
alirub.  glandular:  Ivs.  elliptic,  crenulate,  to  4  in.  long:  " 
small,  greenish;  pistillate  racemes  7-U-fld.,  \ 
fr.  oblong,  green,  glandular.  Cent.  China.— 
Allied  to  It  petra-um.  Unarmed  shrub,  to  12  ft.:  Iva.  cordate,  3-5- 
lubcd,  with  acute  or  obtuaiah  lobes,  glandular  abons  pubescent  or 
glabrous  beneath,  to  5  in.  broad:  fla.  greenish,  tinged  purple,  in 
raeenica  to  5  in.  long,  broadly  campanulatc:  fr.  red  or  black. 
Himalayas,  W.  China. — R.  nuds»ni<mum,  Rich.  Allied  to  ft 
bracteosum.  Uiuirmed  shrub:  Ivs.  3-5-lobed,  reainouiwlotted 
beneath,  1  >j-4  in.  broad:  fls.  white,  in  loose  racemes  about  2  in. 
long;  bracts  setaceous,  as  long  as  the  pedicel:  fr.  black,  smooth. 
Hudson  Bay  to  Alaska,  south  to  N.  Minn.  B.B.  (ed.  2  )  2:237. — 
R.  inJtffrifiWtum,  Philippi.  Evergreen  unarmed  shrub,  to  3  ft. :  lva. 
coriaceous,  lanceolate,  dentate  above  the  middle,  glabrous,  1-1 
in.  lung:  Its.  dlircious.  yellow,  in  pendent  racemes  *j-  1  \t  in.  long: 
fr.  small,  purplish  black.  Chile;  not  hardy  North.  Gt.  30: 1047. — 
R.  irrftfuum.  Douglas.  Allied  to  It  oxyacanthoidea.  Spiny  shrub, 
to  10  IL,  usually  without  bristles:  lva.  3-6-lobed.  1-2  1  j  in.  broad: 
fls.  whitish,  the  peduncle  exceeding  the  bud -scales:  sepals  nearly 
twice  as  long  aa  tube;  stamens  about  as  long  as  petals:  fr.  smooth. 
Brit.  Cot.  to  Ore.,  Mont.,  Idaho.  Has  been  confused  with  It 
cognatum,  R.  divaricatum,  and  R.  inerme.  which  ace. — R,  /apAni- 
rum,  Maxim.  Allied  to  R.  bracteosum.  Shrub,  ton  ft.:  branchlcta 
hairy:  Ivs.  cordate,  5-lobcd,  pubescent  and  glandular  beneath,  to 
6  in.  broad:  fla.  greenish  or  brownish,  tnmentose  anil  glandular,  in 
upright  racemes  to  H  in.  long;  bra.  t*  linear:  fr.  black,  smooth. 
Jnpan. — R.  ii/i/.i/iust,  Janes.  All  I'd  to  R.  pelrB?um.  Unarmed 
shrub,  to  A  ft.:  fvs.  .l-.Vlolicd,  with  acute  lobesi.  glabrous  or  glandu- 
lar-hairy, to  7  in.  broad:  fls.  in  racemes  to  3i  j  in.  long,  blood-red, 
campanulatc:  fr.  red,  rather  large.  Japan,  Manchuria. — R.  fauri- 
/iWium,  Janes.  Evergreen  shrub,  to  ti  It:  lva.  coriaceous,  ovate  to 
ovate-oblong,  crenate-serrate,  glabrous,  2-4  in.  long:  fls.  diercious, 
greenish,  flat;  stamens  and  petals  much  shorter  than  acpals;  ulami- 
nate  raceniea  pendulous,  1  I  *«  in.  long;  pistillate  upright,  l«in. 
long:  fr.  ellipsoid,  ^^in.  long,  pubescent,  reddish.  W.  China.  B.M. 
8543.  G.C.  III.  55  239.  Gn.  78.  P.  143;  7U.  pp.  170,  171.  J.H.8. 

Not  hardy  North  — «.  UnftArum,  Pursh.  Allied 
glandulosum.  Unarmed  procumbent  shrub:  Ivs.  deeply 
5-lobcd.  slightly  pubescent  beneath,  2—4  in.  broad:  racemes  uprignt- 
spreading.  sepals  longer,  pubescent,  but  not  glandular:  fr.  dark 
purple,  bloomy,  glandular.  Alaska  to  N.  Calif.  Var.  nJ»rudr««, 
Janci  =K.  eolaradensc. — R.  Itnlum,  Cov.  A  Risie— R.  monti- 
Iniaum.  Gray.  Spiny  slender  shrub,  to  4  ft.; 
/  pubescent:  Ivs.  usually  truncate,  deeply  3-5- 
pubescent,  V4-*iin.  broad:  fla.  1-3,  white,  tinged 
with  pink;  calyx-tube  cylindric;  sepals  reflexed:  fr.  black,  lustrous. 
Colo.,  Utah,  New  Mex.  and  Aril.  Gt  53,  p,  40B.  Graceful  small 
shrub.  Var.  tturrr*t<Wum,  Janes,  —  It  quercetorum. — R.  firn^c- 
rticeiwdrum,  Franch.  Allied  to  R.  petrwum.  rnarmifl  shrub,  to  10 
ft.:  lva.  cordate.  3-.VIobcd.  with  acute  or  acuminate  lobra.  glabrous, 
to  8  in.  broad:  racemes  pendulous,  to  12  in.  long,  thinly  set  with 
greenish  or  pinkish  fls.;  calyx-tube  broadly  campanulate:  sepals 
upright;  bracts  oval,  half  as  long  as  the  slender  pedicels,  persistent: 
fr.  bWk.  edible.   W.  China.   Var.  IVj/sOTi^.  Janet. 


38.  p.  54  .  fig.  38. 
to  R.  glandulosum, 


janes.  =  tl.  cnlorail 
gimum.— R.  UptHnt 
branchlets  shglitlv 
lols^i.  glabrous  or  p 
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lurvtum.  Hook.  f.  A  Thom.  Allied  to  R.  alpinum.  Unarmed  shruh: 
branchlet*  glabrous,  red:  lv«.  3-5-lobed,  with  obtusish  lobe*,  gla- 
brous or  nearly  so.  glandular,  to  2  m.  brood:  lb.  dioecious,  dark 
purple,  in  upright  racemes,  the  Maminate  1-2  in.  long,  the  pistillate 
shorter:  fr.  black,  glsbroua.  Himalayas.  W.  China. — H.  mtilrd- 
trum,  Smith  (R.  saugtuncum  malvaceum,  Loud.).  Allied  to  R.  san- 
guineum.  Unarmed  shrub:  Ivs.  rough  above,  grayish  tomentose  and 
glandular  beneath:  fla.  pink  or  purple,  smaller,  white-pubescent  and 
glandular;  tube  longrr  than  the  sepals:  fr.  viscid-pubescent.  Calif. 
— R.  MdrthnUii.  Greene.  Allied  to  R.  Lobbii.  Spiny  shrub  with 
pubcrulrat  branehlets:  lvs.  deeply  cordate.  3-6-lobed,  glabroua, 
1-1  H  >n.  wide:  fla.  solitary,  large,  purplish:  sepal*  \t~  Hin.  long: 
stamens  (lightly  longer:  petal*  salmon-pink:  fr.  purplish  black, 
prickly.  Calif. — R.  ManmAurtmi,  Ratal.  Allied  to  It.  alpinum. 
Shrub,  to  1U  ft.;  branchlet*  pubescent:  lvs.  (lightly  3-5-lobed. 
middle  lobe  murh  longer,  or  undivided  and  ovate,  pubeaceot  on 
both  (idea,  1  l*H  in.  long:  fla  diuwious.  in  upright  raeemea  1-2  in. 
long:  fr.  glaudular-hairy,  red.  N.  W.  China.— R.  Htniuni, 
Pursh  (R.  subvcsUtum,  Hook.  A  Arn.).  Allied  to  R.  Eobbu.  Spiny 
shrub,  to  0  ft.;  branchleta  pubescent  and  bristly:  lv».  deeply  3 -5. 
lobed.  pubeaceot  and  glandular  beneath.  1-2  in.  broad:  fla.  purple, 
with  white  petals;  stamens  aa  long  a*  the  sepals,  with  ovale-lauceo- 
late  anthers:  fr.  glandular-bristly.  Ore.  to  Calif.  G.C.  III.  45:242. 
R.H.  1908.  p.  31—  R.  Mcytn,  Maxim.  Allied  to  R.  petrs-utn. 
Unarmed  ahrub.  to  10  ft.:  Ivs.  usually  6-lobed.  with  acutish  lobes, 
glabroua  or  glandular-hairy  above,  to  3  Vj  in.  broad :  raeemea  hori- 
•ontal.  lai,  to  2  in.  long:  fla.  purplish,  nearly  sessile,  small,  with 
upright  sepals:  fr.  black,  lustrous.  Cent.  Asia,  W,  China.  Var. 
lurkrtldmcum.  Janet.  I,v».  obtusely  lobed:  racemes  longer:  fla. 
blood-red.  Turkestan. — R.  m«v></<i>i»eum.  Greene— R.  Wolni. — 
R.  molU,  Howell,  not  Pocpp.=ll,  montigenum. — R.  montigtnum, 
MrClatclue  iR.  lacustre  var.  roolle.  Gray.  R.  lentum,  Cov.  it 
Rose  I.  Allied  to  H  lacustre.  St*,  bristly:  Ivs.  pubescent  and 
glandular:  racemes  few-fld.:  fr.  red,  glandular-bristly,  edible.  Waab. 
to  Mont.,  Idaho  to  New  Mex. — R.  mau pin  tn»t.  Kfancb.  Allied  to 
H.  petrrum.  Shrub,  to  15  ft.:  lvs-  3-5-lobcd,  with  acute  or  acumi- 
nate lobes,  sparingly  glandular,  otberwiae  glabrous,  to  6  in.  broad: 
racemes  pendulous,  louse.  1  ?y-5  in.  long:  fla.  greenish  tinned  with 
red.  or  red:  sepals  upright:  fr.  black,  lustrous.  W.  China. — R. 
nttadtmt.  Kellogg  IK.  sanguineum  var.  variegatum,  Wats.  R. 
variegatum.  A.  Nelson  1.  Allied  to  R.  sanguineum.  I  narmed  shrub: 
Ivs.  thin.  3-5-lobcd.  sparingly  pubescent  or  glabrous:  fla.  smaller, 
rose-colored ;  sepals  about  twice  as  long  as  the  lube;  petals  white: 
fr.  blue,  glaucous.  (Ire..  Calif..  Nev, — R.  oeeidenMlr.  Hook,  k  Arn. 
(R.  ralifornicum.  Hook,  A  Arn.).  Allied  to  R.  Roethi.  Spiny  shrub, 
to  6  ft.:  Ivs.  usually  5- lobed.  glabrous  or  nearly  so.  about  1  in.  broad: 
fla.  green  or  purplish;  calyx-tube  about  as  long  as  broad:  sepals 
glabrous,  except  a  tuft  of  hairs  at  the  apex:  stamens  as  long  aa 
sepals:  fr.  prickly.  Cent.  Calif. — R.  oritntAU.  Deaf.  Allied  to  R. 
alpinum.  Unarmed  ahrub.  to  6  ft.:  young  growth  glandular-viscid: 
Ivs.  lustrous  above,  pubescent  beneath:  lis.  dioecious,  greenish, 
tinged  with  red.  glandular,  in  upright  racemes  1-2  in.  long;  fr.  red. 
pubescent.  S.  E.  Eu..  W.  Asia.  B.M.  15X3  <as  R.  resinosum).— 
R.  mlou»tn*t.  Elmer— R.  cognatum. — R.  piilrhMum,  Turea. 
Allied  to  R.  diarantha.  Spiny  shrub,  to  fi  ft.,  glabrous:  Ivs.  truncate 
to  subcordate,  deeply  3-lobed.  to  2  in.  broad:  (la.  purplish,  in 
upright  raceme*,  the  staminatc  to  2 >s in.  long;,  the  pistillate  shorter: 
fr.  large,  red,  glabrous.  N.  China.  Transbsikal. — R.  qutrettArum, 
Greene.  Spiny  slender  shrub,  sometimes  bristly:  Ivs.  3-5-cleft, 
finely  pubescent  or  usually  glabrous,  Vj-'^n.  long:  lis.  2-3,  pale 
yellowish  with  short-cylindric  tube;  petals  shorter  than  the  sepals, 
a  little  longer  than  thr  stamens;  fr  smooth,  purple.  Cent.  Calif,  to 
Low.  Calif. — R.  ttuniUum,  I'ursh— R.  orientale. — R.  rohiiitum, 
Janes.  iR.  niveum  x  It-  hirtellum).  Intermediate  between  the 
parents.  Spiny  vigorous  shrub,  only  the  stronger  shoots  bristly:  As. 
white  or  pinkish,  but  sepal*  brooder  ami  shorter  and  filaments 
shorter  and  less  pulwrent  than  in  R.  niveum:  fr.  black.  Origin 
unknown. — R.  .Sdundrrsii,  Janes,  ill.  hud*  on  urn  um  >'  R.  nigrum). 
Intermediate  betwe<-n  the  parents:  fla.  pink,  fading  to  whitish:  fr. 
black.  Originated  in  Ottawa. — R.  tlinuairpum.  Maxim.  Allied  to  R. 
alpestre.  Spiny  shrub,  often  bristly :  Ivs.  cordate,  3  5-lobed,  glabrous 
or  pubescent,  about  1  'jin.  across:  fls.  1-3,  short-pcduncled.  reddish 
or  pale;  calyx-tube  campanulate.  shorter  than  the  rcflexed  sepals: 
stamens  scarcely  longer  than  petals:  fr.  oblong.  *4-l  in.  long, 
glabrous  or  hispid.  N.  W.  China.  —R.  tubtrttitum.  Hook.  6  Arn.— 
It.  Mcns'rsii. — R,  tueciruhmm,  Zabcl  (R.  niveum  •  R.  divarica- 
tum).  Intermediate  between  the  parents.  Lvs.  similiir  to  those  of 
R.  niveum:  fls.  pink  or  pinkish:  stamens  I  times  as  long  as  sepals: 
fr.  black,  slightly  pruiniwe.  Originated  at  Gothu.  Grrmany. — R. 
I'niK.  Jam-s.  Allied  to  It.  alpinum.  Unarmed  slender  shrub:  Ivs, 
3  5-lobed,  lobes  acute,  inetsely  dentate,  the  middle  one  longer, 
glandular,  to  1  '5  in.  long.  fls.  nddish  brown  or  greenish,  dioecious, 
in  upright  racemes:  fr.  red.  Cent,  and  W.  China.  Himalayas. — R. 
IrtMum.  Mey.— R.  Gayanum. — R.  urrcii/usn.  Tauseh  lit.  nmlti- 
florum  :<  R.  petrieuml.  Intermediate  between  the  rmrents.  Fls. 
rnldish:  fr.  reel  (  h-igin  unknown.—  R.  ulilt.  Jmirx.  I  It.  Cymobati  X  R. 
(irossulariai.  Intermediate  between  the  parents.  Lva  similar  to  R. 
Gros»ularia:  fls.  slightly  pubescent;  ovary  glsbruus:  fr.  purplish, 
siinietimes  with  a  few  spinr-v  A  more  detail*il  ilrwriptioii  will  be 
found  under  the  name  of  "Mountain"  in  G.F  0:4ati.  It  origi- 
na(»l  with  the  Shakers  of  l  ermnon,  N.  V. — R.  m<ityUum,  A.  Nelson 
nevadensc. — R.  wiburni/Mtum.  Gray,  EvergJ Hi,  unartned, 
aronmtirully  scented  shrub,  to  si  ft:  branrhlrts  glandular:  Ivs. 
ovate  or  oval,  obtuse,  coarwly  toftihed.  gb^*v  ab<>ve,  ri-einous- 
dottetl  beiiealh.  »»-l  ».  in.  long:  fls.  dark  pink,  in  upright  racemes: 
fr.  ovoid.  r.d.  Low.  Calif..  Santa  Cstalum  1.1.  H.M.  MIM4  -  A". 
rtU.Uum.  Gay.  not  Nutt  -R  Gayanuni.—  R.  ri/sMir,.,,,,  Jsun. 
Allied  to  R  alpinum.  I  Harmed  »hrub.  to  «  t.:  Ivs.  3-S-lobed  with 
olituse  or  acutinh  lobes,  glandular  above,  about  1  in.  brood:  fls. 
dub  ious  in  short  upright  racemes,  greenish  or  tinged  reddish  brown: 
fr.  small,  black,  glabrous  or  glandular.    W.  China. — R.  II  ar.ee- 


irircii.  Janes.  Allied  to  R.  rubrum.  I'narmed  shrub,  to  6  ft.:  Ivs. 
slightly  3-5-lobed.  slightly  pubescent  below,  to  4  in.  broad:  fla. 
larger,  pinkish,  in  pendent  racemes  2  in.  long:  fr.  larger,  purplish 
black,  very  acid.  E.  Siberia. — R.  H"afsvni4num.  Koehne  4 R, 
smbiguum.  Wats.,  not  Maxim.).  Allied  to  R.  ptnetorum.  Spiny 
ahrub.  upright  or  ascending:  branches  glandular,  not  bristly;  Ivs 
deeply  3-5-Tobed,  sparingly  pubescent  on  the  veins,  1-2  in.  broad: 
fls.  pinkish,  pubescent;  petals  white,  one-fourth  shorter  than  sepals: 
stamens  sa  long  as  petals:  fr.  greenish,  prickly.  Wash. — R.  W&lfii, 
Rothr.  (R.  mogollonicum,  Gireemr).  Allied  to  R.  sanguineum. 
Unarmed  shrub,  to  10  ft. :  lys.  3-5-lobed.  pubescent  on  the  veins  and 

fttandutar  beneath,  2-3 H  in.  brood:  fls.  greenish  white,  in  upruxht 
ong*« talked  racemes,  1-1 1 1  in.  long:  fr.  black,  bloomy,  glandular- 
bristly.  Colo..  Utah,  New  Mex.,  Aria.  B.M.  8120.— R.  iroUMsr. 
■  CulvexweilUva 


RlCCIA  (P.  F.  Ricci,  Italian  nobleman,  patron  of  the 
botanist  Micheli).  Riccidcex.  liiccia  flutiam,  Ijnn.,  is 
one  of  the  few  flowerlem  or  or>-pt«gamou8  plants  in  cult  i- 
vation  aside  from  the  fern*,  muahroonut  and  rwlaginellas. 
It  has  been  listed  by  one  specialist  in  aquatics  presiun- 
ablv  for  the  benefit  of  students  of  botany.  It  is  not  fren- 
erally  advertised  anion l  aquarium  plants.  Tlie  form 
used  in  aquaria  is  the  floating  sterile  state;  the  fruiting 
state  (R.  canalictddta,  Hoffm.)  grows  on  the  ground  in 
muddy  places.  In  this  family  of  plants  the  plant-body 
is  a  thallus  (i.  e.,  a  green,  flattish  body  not  differenti- 
ated into  root,  stem  and  leaves).  The  thallus  of  Riccia 
spreads  out  in  green  patches  which  are  at  first  radiately 
divided,  and  the  center  of  the  plant  often  det-aj-9 
quickly.  R.  fiuitam  is  distinguished  from  other  species 
by  the  linear  dichotomous  thallus,  with  the  capsule 
protuberant  from  the  lower  surface. 

RICCIOCARPUS  (RiccifrfruHtd).  Ricci&cf*.  The 
single  formerly  recopiized  species  of  this  genus,  R. 
nAtans,  Corda,  is  offered  abroad  as  an  aquarium  plant. 
It  is  a  small  float  inj{  plant,  consisting  of  a  single  spatu- 
latc  frond  about  J-jin.  or  less  long,  more  or  less  cleft  or 
cordate  at  the  larger  end  or  dichotomously  branched, 
from  the  under  side  of  which  many  root-like  Indies  are 
emitted.  It  is  widely  distributed  over  the  earth.  From 
Riccia,  the  plant  is  distinguished  by  technical  charac- 
ters of  archegonia  and  antheridia,  and  it  has  been 
united  with  that  genus  by  some  authors.  A  second 
species  has  recently  been  added  to  the  genus,  R. 
velidinwt,  Steph.,  from  W.  Amer.;  it  appears  not  to 
have  been  listed  for  cultivators. 


RICE:  Oryta.  R.  Flower:  Pxmtlia.  R  .  Mountain:  Orynrpsu. 
R.  Paper:  The  Chincnse  rice  paper  is  made  from  Falt\a  japunira. 


RICINOCARPOS  (from  Rfe&nn  and  Greek  for  fruit). 
EuphorlriAeesr.  Tropical  -Lrul*  sometimes  cult,  for 
ornament ;  glabrous  to  stellate-tomentose,  often  heath- 
like:  lvs.  alternate,  simple,  entire,  linear  to  lanceolate; 
stipules  none:  fls.  small,  solitary  or  clustered,  rarely 
apetalous;  calyx  imbricate;  stamens  numerous;  ovules 
1  in  each  cell.  Fifteen  species  of  Austral.  R.  jrinifbUu*, 
Desf.,  Native  Jasmine,  glabrous,  lvs.  linear;  and  R. 
speci&xu*,  Muell.  Arg.,  tomentose,  lvs.  oblong,  have 
occasionally  been  cult.  J,  b.  S.  Norton. 

RICINODltNDRON  (from  Ricinus  and  Greek  for 
tree).  Kuuhnrbinct.r.  Tropical  trees  with  economic  uses, 
but  ran-ly  cult.:  juice  milky:  lv».  alternate,  long- 
petioled,  jialmately  3-9-foliatc,  ftipulatc:  fls.  small,  in 
loose  panicles;  calyx  imbricate;  petals  connate  or  free; 
stamens  numerous,  filaments  free;  ovules  1  in  each  cell. 
Three  or  four  species  in  Mr.  R.  Ihndtldtii,  Pierre,  is  a 
prominent  plant  in  W.  Afr.  j.  B.  B.  Norton. 

RlCINUS  (the  name  in  classical  1  anguafces  applied 
to  the  castor  bean  seed  and  to  a  similar  tick).  Euphor- 
r»tdc<*.  Plants  cultivatinl  for  the  oil  of  the  seed  and  as 
tall  annuals  for  the  Uild  and  ornamental  foliage;  useful 
for 
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3409.  Fruit  of  out- 
tor  bean,  ihomai  the 
capsule!  inr.ide.  (XI) 


Herbaceous,  or  becoming  small  trees  in  the  tropics, 
glabrous,  or  rarely  subspmose,  branching  repeatedly 
from  lielow  the  fl. -dusters:  lvs.  large,  alternate,  pel- 
tate, polmately  5-12-lobcd,  the  lobes  dentate  or  ser- 
rate; petiole  with  conspicuous  glands:  lis,  monoecious, 
in  terminal  or  apparently  lateral  racemes  or  subpanicu- 
late,  without  petals  or  disk ; 
calyx  3-5-parted,  valvate; 
st  animate  fls.  short-pedi- 
cclled,  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  raceme;  stamens  many, 
filaments  much  branched, 
no  rudimentary  pistil;  pistil- 
late lis.  below,  longer-pedi- 
celled;  styles  3,  plumose: 
cat*,  generally  covered  with 
soft  spinosc  processes,  3- 
celled,  1  ovule  in  each  cell, 
explosively  separating  into 
2-valved  eoccse  when  ripe; 
seeds  ovoid,  with  a  large 
caruncle;  need-coat  crustaccous,  variously  marked 
and  colored;  endosperm  fleshy  and  oily;  coty- 
ledons broad,  cordate  or  ovate— Hundreds  of 
forms  are  known,  many  so  well  marked  as  to  -  - 
deserve  specific  rank,  were  they  not  so  thoroughly 
connected  by  intermediate  forms  and  hybridiz- 
ing so  freely  when  brought  together.  Most  botan- 
ist!) follow  Mueller  (De  Candolle's  Prodromus,  vol.  15, 
pt.  2: 1061, 1866)  in  referring  them  all  to  the  one  species. 
Probably  a  native  of  Afr.,  but  now  cult,  and  wild  in 
most  tropical  and  temperate  lands. 

Castor  lieans  have  been  cultivated  from  the  earliest 
times  for  the  oil  of  the  seeds.  The  Hebrew  name 
indicates  that  perhaps  this  is  the  plant  referred  to  in 
the  Book  of  Jonah  as  a  gourd.  The  oil  (castor-oil. 
Oleum  Ricini)  is  used  in  medicine  and  in  the  arts  and 
in  some  places  in  the  preparation  of  food.  The  seed 
contains  a  poisonous  principle,  ricinin.  For  the  cultiva- 
tion of  castor  beans  as  a  field  crop,  see  "Cyclopedia  of 
American  Agriculture,"  2:229.  The  chief  castor-oil-pro- 
ducing region  is  in  India,  but  some  is  grown  in  the 
United  States,  especially  in  Oklahoma. 


Ricinus  is  one  of  the  l>est  plants  for  giving  a  tropical 
effect  in  beds  and  borders  or  planted  singly.  It  thrives 
in  rich  well-drained  sandy  or  clay  loam,  but  is  not 
suited  for  stiff  clay  or  very  sandy  soil.  For  garden 
decoration  the  seeds  may  be  planted  in  May  where  they 
are  to  grow,  or  sown  indoors  in  small  pots,  two  or 


three  seeds  each,  in  early  spring,  and  after  germination 
thinned  to  one  plant  toapot.  As  thev  grow  they  may  be 
transferred  to  larger  pots  and  finally  planted  out.  The 
castor  beans  have  practically  no  insect  t.r  fungous 
enemies  of  importance.  They  have  lieen  erroneously 
supposed  to  keep  away  moles  and  malaria. 

communis,  Linn.  Castor  Bean.  Castor-Oil 
Plant.  Palma  Christi.  Figs.  3409-3411.  Three  to 
15  ft.  high  when  grown  as  an  annual,  30-40  ft.  in  the 
tropics.  The  various  varieties  are  distinguished  bv  the 
size,  color,  and  outline  of  the  plant  and  lvs.,  the  glands 
of  the  petiole,  the  numlicr  and  size  of  the  processes  on 
the  caps.,  the  shape  of  the  cotyledons,  and  especially 
the  size,  form,  color,  and  markings  of  the  seed,  which 
show  variations  sufficient  to  distinguish  individual 
plants,  and  even  separate  branches  of  the  same  plant. 
So  far  as  the  forms  commonlv  in  cult,  are 
the  specie*  may  Ik*  sulxlividecf  as  follows: 

a.  Marking*  of  seed-a>at  marbled,  distinct  from  the 
ground-color;  xe<d  Uss  than  twice  as  Irroad  as  thick; 
cotyledons  elliptical  or  oblong,  nearly  truncate  at 
petiole-glands  various. 

B.  Seeds  small  to  medium,  brown-marked;  . 
glands  flat,  tuit  projecting.  This  includes  most  of  the 
oil-producing  varieties  and  the  typical  R.  communis 
(illustrations,  variety  not  designated:  B.M.  2209. 
A.G.  17:363.  F.W.  1868:98.  Gn.  I,  p.  541;  9.  p.  460. 
Gt.  24,  p.  281:  31,  p.  20.  Mn.  7,  p.  223.  R.H.  1861, 
pp.  9,  10.  V.  2:224):  also  the  following  varieties: 
gtgrjnteus  (Hridus,  Willd.,  jrruindsu*,?),  glaucous  foliage 
(V.  16:148);  arboreus;  major;  minor;  Hridis,  sts.  and 
lvs.  green;  inermis,  fr.  smooth;  purpurdscens;  africa- 
nus;  elegatdissimus;  spea'dsus. 

Bit.  Seeds  medium  to  large,  reddish  to  redtlish-brown: 
gland*  of  petiole  large,  jirojccting:  phint  uswdly  red:  st. 
often  more  hollow,  short-litrd  and  early-fruiting.  The 
tvpical  form  is  var.  sanguineus  (Otternulnni,  Hindus, 
Jacq.?)  (On.  5,  p.  349.  R.H.  1858,  pp.  002,  003); 
macnxtlrpua (V.  16:148);  purpureas  {tricolor);  otropur- 
pureus;  satiguinolenlu*;  macrophiillust;  macrophijllus 
purpurcus;  pulcherrimus. 

Bun.  Seeds  as  in  bb,  but  dark  brown  to  black:  other- 
wise as  in  n.  Bourboriietutis,  and  its  vara,  nanus  and 
arboreus  (V.  16:148). 

aa.  Markings  of  seed-root  rathrr  straight,  slighdy 
raised  aboir  the  ground-eidor  and  distinct  from  it;  seeds 
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medium  size,  more  than  twice  as  broad  as  thick;  coty- 
ledon* ocate,  rounded  at  the  base,  glands  small,  flat:  foli- 
age red  to  almost  black.  Obtains  var.  CXI>sonii,  dwarf, 
dark  mi  with  metallic  luster;  (Jibsonii  cocAnca;  Gibsonii 
mirdliUis,  bright  carmine  fr.;  cambogensis,  very  dark 
foliage;  hybridus  panormitans,  large,  dark  and  glaucous, 
a  cross  with  zanzibarensis  and  piiUippinensis. 

AAA.  Markings  of  seed-coal  of  fine  bright  red  mottling, 
diffusing  into  the  ground-color  [gray  or  brown  in  some  of 
the  hybrids);  seeds  large,  flat;  cotyledons  cordate;  glands 
many,  large,  projecting  at  the  apex  and  de-current:  plants 
large,  generally  without  much  red  color,  if  any.  Contains 
vur.  zanzibarensis  (A.G.  16,  p.3S3.  G.C.  111.  14:783.  Gn. 
44,  p.  563.  Gt.  43,  p.  69.  I.U.  41:100)  and  it*  varie- 
ties, which  seem  to  l>e  crosses  with  some  of  the  previous 
groups.  (Gt.  44,  p.  77.) 

Other  names  in  the  trade,  but  not  classified  above, 
are:  aerideus,  Distnarckiana,  and  insignia. 

J.  B.  S.  Norton. 

RIGID£LLA  (Latin,  somewhat  rigid;  referring  to  the 
pedicels,  which  after  the  petals  fall  become  erect  and 
stiff).  Iridace*.  Half-hardy  bulbous  plants  allied  to 
Tigridia  and  useful  for  planting  in  the  garden. 

Leaves  broad,  plicate,  with  channeled  petiole:  fls. 
fugitive,  bright  red,  pcdieelled ;  perianth-tube  none; 
Begins,  very  unequal,  outer  oblong,  connivent  in  a  cup 
in  the  lower  third,  then  spreading  or  reflexed;  inner  very 
small,  erect,  ovate,  with  a  narrow  claw. — About  3 
species,  Mex.  Distinguished  from  Tigridia  bv  the  very 
small  inconspicuous  ovate  and  erect  inner  perianth- 
segms.j  those  of  Tigridia  being  larger,  fiddle-shaped  and 
spreading. 

fiammca,  Lindl.  St. 3-5 ft.  high : lvs. broadly  equitant 
plicate  and  sheathing  the  st.  below:  fls.  in  terminal 
fascicles,  between  the  2-valved  spat  he:  peduncles 
recurved  but  becoming  erect  in  fr.;  perianth  3-foliate, 
the  limb  concave  and  re  volute,  bright  scarlet  striped 
black  at  the  throat,  spirallv  twisted  after  anthesis: 
caps,  papery,  3-vaived  at  the  apex.  Mex.  B  R.  26:16. 
H.U.  2,  p.  44. 

immacuttta,  Herb.  St.  2-3  ft.  high,  forked:  lower 
lvs.  narrowly  lanceolate,  acute,  about  as  tall  as  the 
scape:  fls.  bright  crimson,  not  marked  with  black; 
penanth-segnia.  acute,  undulate,  recurved.  Mex.  B.H. 
27:68.  F.S.  5:502;  21:2215  (fls.  brick-red). 

F.  TKACV  HlTBBARD.t 

RINDFRA  (named  after  Dr.  A.  Binder,  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  first  plant*  of  this  genus).  Horagitiacta\ 
Perennial  herbs,  erect,  canescent-pulKttcent,  scabrous 
or  glabrous,  base  often  oespitose:  sts.  simple  or  spa- 
ringly branched:  lvs.  alternate,  narrow:  cymes  terminal, 
corymbose  or  paniculate-racemose,  without  bracts;  fls. 
pcdieelled;  calyx  5-partcd,  lol>es  narrow ;  corolla  tuhular- 
funnel-shnped;  lobes  5,  imbricate,  broad  or  oblong, 
erect  or  somewhat  spreading;  stamens  5;  ovarv  4  dis^ 
tinct  lobes:  nutlet*  4.  About  10-15  species,  S.  Eu.,  \V. 
and  Cent.  Asia.  It.  umbellata,  Bunge.  St.  erect,' 1-2 
ft.  high:  basal  lvs.  tufted,  evergreen,  oblong  to  ovate- 
lanreolatc,  long-|>et  ioled ;  cauline  lvs.  lanceolate  with  a 
winged  petiole  or  simile,  entire,  gray-pubescent:  fls. 
reddish  yellow  or  dark  brown;  calyx* densely  woolly; 
corolla-lot>cs  erect,  oblong:  nutlets  ovate-orbicular, 
broadly  winged.  Hungary  and  Servia.  G.C.  III.  42: 
226. 

RITAIA  (named  after  Mr.  Rita  of  the  Khasia  Com- 
mission), (hchidacrs-.  Epiphytic  orchid,  rare  in  cult.: 
st.  much  and  sulidichotomously  branched,  densely 
clothed  with  scarioufl  sheaths:  branches  short  and  low- 
ing a  terminal  sheathed,  1-2-fld.  peduncle:  If.  fleshy, 
lanceolate,  jointed  to  the  axis  at  the  end  of  a  branch: 
fls.  small,  pul>erulous;  lateral  sepals  broad-based,  adtiate 
to  the  foot  of  the  column;  hp  adnate  by  its  margins  to 
the  column.  One  speck*,  Himalaya.  Now  referred  to 
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Ceratostylis.  C.  himaiaica,  Hook.  f.  {Rilaia  himaiaica, 
King  &  Pantl).  Sts.  pendulous  with  a  solitary  If.  and 
a  single  terminal  peduncle:  If.  fleshy,  linear-oblong, 
apex  obliquely  notched:  fls.  1,  occasionally  2,  jwle 
yellow,  pubescent  outside;  dorsal  sepal  ovate-lanceo- 
late, lateral  sepals  broader,  abruptly  acuminate;  petals 
linear,  about  as  long  as  the  sepals;  lip  fleshy,  not  lobcd. 

F.  Tracy  Hubbard. 
RTViNA  (named  after  A.  Q.  Rivinus,  professor  of 
botany,  at  Leipzig,  1691-1725).  Phytolaccace*.  Erect 

herlw,  Bhrubby 
at  base,  suitable 
for  the  warm- 
house  and  also 
useful  outdoors 
as  a  summer 
annual. 

Leaves  alter- 
nate, slender- 
petioled,  ovate, 
ovate-  lanceo- 
late or  cordate- 
ovate;  stipules 
minute  and 
caducous:  infl. 
racemose,  axil- 
lary or  rarely 
terminal;  fls. 
small,  perfect; 
perianth  4- 
£pecies  3  ( Wal- 


<XH> 

parted;  stamens  4:  berry  red,  pea-like.- 


j  red,  ix-a 

tcr,  Engler's  Pflanzenreich,  hft.  39j,  native  of  Trop. 
and  Subtrop.  Amer.,  but  intro.  into  Asia  and  Afr. 

humilis,  Linn.  (R.  Ixvis,  Linn.).  Rouge  Plant. 
Fig.  3412.  St.  with  spreading  branches,  tv-2  ft.  high: 
lvs.  1-3  in.  long:  racemes  slender,  pendulous,  many- 
fld.,  as  long  as  the  lvs.;  fls.  white,  1-1,4  lines  long; 
calyx  pale  rose:  fr.  1-1 1  i  lines  long.  S.  Fla.  B.M.  1781. 
V.  5:75.  S.H.  2:111.  Gn.  22,  p.  68. -Variable. 

F.  Tract  Hubbard. 
ROBlNIA  (after  Jean  and  Vespasien  Robin,  herb- 
alists to  the  king  of  France  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries).  lA-guminbsx.  Locust.  Orna- 
mental woody  plants  grown  chiefly  for  their  handsome 
white,  pink,  or  purple  flowers  and  the  graceful  foliage. 

Deciduous  trees  or  shrubs:  branches  without  terminal 
bud,  often  with  stipular  spines:  lvs.  alternate,  stipulate, 
odd-pinnate,  with  stalked  entire  stipellate  lfts. :  fls. 
slcnder-pedicelled,  in  axillary  racemes;  calyx  campanu- 
late,  5-toot  hed,  slightly  2-lipped ;  corolla  papilionaceous, 
with  short-unguiculate  totals,  standard  large,  rounded, 
turned  back,  scarcely  longer  than  wings  and  keel;  9 
stamens  connate,  1  free  or  partly  free:  pod  oblong 
to  linear,  flat,  several-seeded,  dehiscent. — About  15 
species  in  N.  and  Cent.  Amer. 

The  locusts  are  all  handsome  shrulwt  and  tree*  with 
bright  green  and  graceful  pinnate  foliage  and  showy 
white,  pink,  or  purple  papilionaceous  flowers  in  usually 
pendulous  or  nodding  racemes  followed  by  pods  attrac- 
tive in  some  species  by  the  dense  covering  of  purple 
hair*.  R.  I'urutlacaria  and  R.  riscosa  are  hardy  as  far 
north  its  Ontario,  and  m<»t  other  cultivated  specie*  as 
far  north  its  Massachusetts.  They  are  not  particular  as 
to  the  soil  and  thev  do  well  even  in  poor  sandy  soil 
and  dry  locations.  They  stand  transplanting  well  and 
grow  rapidly  while  young.  Some  species,  particularly 
It.  hispula,  spread  by  suckers  and  may  for  this  reason 
Ix'eome  a  nuisance  in  lawns  and  mixed  groups.  R. 
I'seiulacacia,  on  account  of  its  heat-  and  drought- 
resisting  qualities,  together  with  its  ornamental  merits, 
has  become  a  favorite  street  tree  for  cities,  particularly 
in  Europe;  in  this  country  it  is  now  not  so  much  planted, 
as  it  is  liable  to  the  attacks  of  the  l*>rcr  and  therefore 
short-lived;  it  stands  severe  pruning  well,  l'ropagation 
is  by  seeds  sown  in  spring  and  p 


!  germinating  readily ;  they 
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may  also  !><•  increased  l>y  suckers  and  some,  particularly 
R.  hispida,  grow  readily  from  root-cuttings.  Varieties 
arc  usually  grafted,  cither  on  young  seedling  stock  in 
the  house  or  outdoors  in  spring  or  on  pieces  of  root  in  the 
greenhouse;  some  dwarf  forms,  as  R.  Psemlacacia  var. 
Rehderi  arc  propagated  by  division,  and  other  varieties, 
particularly  var.  Bessoniana,  by  cuttings  of  mature 
wood  in  fall;  some  varieties,  as  var.  Decaisneana  and 
var.  monophylla,  may  be  raised  from  seed,  as  a  large 
percentage  comes  true. 


Kltioltii.  4. 
fiutigiata,  1. 
qltiitnnta,  10. 
liartwwpi,  0. 
hiapida,  4,  5,  8. 
IloJdtu.  S, 
inrrtnia,  1.  5. 
xnlrrmrttxa,  11. 
Krlaryi  3. 
marrnphylla,  5. 
mimoMM/olu.,  I. 
hyllft,  1. 

,«. 


nro-nifii<  »na.  7. 
pcodula.  1. 
Parudareia,  1 
purpurea,  1. 
pyrmiiid.nli*,  1. 
whdrri,  1. 
roam,  4,  5. 
■rmprrflorena,  1. 
•tricta,  1. 
tortuaan.  1. 
Llrlriaiia.  1. 
umhriti-ulifrra.  1. 
10.  II. 


11. 


f<iia,  I. 
a.  1. 
bclla-raun.  11. 
Itawoniana,  I. 

Hoyntonii,  2. 

1  r:' j.  :  -]  -  K. 

bulla  ta,  1. 
eatartuirnmi*.  S. 
rrutpa.  1. 

:m.i.  1. 

A.  Fls.  white  (light  pink  in  one  variety):  branchlets  gla- 

brous or  slightly  jmbescrnl:  pod  smooth. 

1.  PseudacAcia,  Linn.  False  Acacia.  Black 
Locust.  Yellow  Locust.  Fig.  3413.  Tree,  to  80  ft., 
with  deeply  furrowed  dark  brown  bark  and  prickly 
branches:  lfts.  7-19,  oval  or  elliptic,  rounded  or  trun- 
cate and  mucronate  at  the  apex,  glabrous  or  slightly 
pubescent  while  young,  1-2  in.  long:  flu.  white,  very 
fragrant,  aU>ut  5-4 in.  long,  in  pendulous  tmlieruloua 
racemes  4-5  in.  long:  pod  linear-oblong,  reddish  brown, 
3-4  in.  long.  May,  June;  fr.  in  Aug.  and  Sept.,  remain- 
ing on  the  branches  during  the  winter.  Pa.  to  Ga., 
west  to  Iowa,  Mo.,  and  Okla.,  often  naturalized  else- 
where; probably  the  only  American  tree  which  has 
become  extensively  naturalized  in  Eu.  S.S.  3:112,  113. 

F.  E.  32:393.  C.n.  61,  p.  61.  G.M.  45:513.  H.W. 
3:58,  p.  104.— Many  varieties  are  in  cult.,  of  which 
perhaps  the  following  are  the  Ixwt  known.  Var. 
umbracullfera.  DC.  (var.  inrrmis,  Kirchn.,  not  DC.). 
Forming  a  dense  suhglolwse  head,  with  unarmed 
branch*:  rarely  flowering.  Much  used  in  Eu.,  when 
grafted  high,  in  formal  plantations  and  as  a  small  street 
tree.  M.D.G.  1903:630.  Var.  Bessoniana,  Nichols 
with  slenderer  branches  forming  a  leas  dense  head,  and 
var.  Rehderi,  Kirchn.,  a  low  subglobose  form,  usually 
grown  on  its  own  roots  (G.W.  2,  p.  217),  arc  forms  of 
var.  umbracullfera.  Var.  s tricta,  Loud.,  is  a  broadly 
pyramidal  form.  Var.  pyramidalis,  Pepin  (var.  fasti- 
pita,  Nichols.),  is  a  narrow  pyramidal  or  columnar 
form  with  unarmed  branches.  Gt.  6: 190.  I.H.  6,  p.  20. 

B.  H.  14,  p.  27.  F.  1874,  p.  242.  G.C.  III.  41 : 151.  Var. 
pfndula,  Loud.,  with  somewhat  pendulous  branches. 
Var.  tortuftsa,  DC.  A  slow-growing  form  with  short 
twisted  branches  sometimes  pemlubiu  at  the  tips. 

G.  W.  2,  p.  218.  Var.  Ulriciina,  Reuter.  With  spread- 
ing slightly  pendulous  branches  and  large  drooping  lvs. 
Var.  ineimis,  DC.  Branches  unarmed:  lvs.  dark  green: 
habit  like  the  type.  Var.  monophylla,  Carr.  Lvs.  simple 
or  partly  with  3-7  large  lfts.  R.II.  1860,  pp.  630,  631. 
Var.  bullata,  Koch.  Lfts.  crowded,  more  or  less  bullate. 
Var.  crispa,  DC.  Lfts.  undulate  or  crisped.  Var. 
amorphifdlia,  Loud.  (var.  mimoKrfdlia,  Hort.),  with 
narrow,  oblong  lfts.  Var.  dissecta,  Nichols.  Lfts. 
linear.  R.H.  1.S75,  n.  379.  Var.  aurea,  Kirchn.  Foliap 
yellow.  Var.  purpurea,  Dipp.  Young  foliage  purple. 
Var.  semperrldrens,  Carr.  Flowering  during  the  whole 
summer.  R.H.  1875:191.  Var.  Decaisneana,  Carr. 
FIs.  light  rose-colored.  R.H.  1863:151.  F.S.  19:2027. 
I.H.  12:427.  Gn.9:36  :  34,  p.  174.  G.Z.  9:160. 
G.M.  56:971. — This  is  the  largest  species  of  the  genus 
and  its  hard  and  strong,  close-grained  timber  is  much 
esteemed  for  ita  strength  and  its  durability  in  contact 
with  the  soil. 
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aa.  FIs.  pink  or  purple. 
B.  Plant  glabrous  or  merely  pubescent  or  tomenlose:  lfts. 
usually  less  than  IS. 
C.  Pod  smooth. 

2.  Boyntonii,  Ashe.  Shrub,  to  10  ft.,  unarmed: 
branchlets  glabrous  or  minutely  pubescent  at  first:  lfts. 
7-13,  elliptic  to  oblong,  obtuse,  soon  glabrous,  ?4  -1  in. 
long:  racemes  8-12-fld.,  on  spreading  or  ascending 
peduncles;  corolla  rose-purple  or  pink  with  white,  ?4in. 

May,  June.  N.  C.  and  Tcnn.  to 


long:  pod  glabrous. 
Ga.  and  Ala. 


cc.  Pod  hispid  or  glandular  hairy. 

3.  KelseyL  Bean.  Shrub,  to  10  ft.:  branches  with 
slender  prickles;  branchlets  glabrous:  lfts.  9-11,  oblong- 
lanccolate,  acute, 
rounded  at  the 
base,  glabrous, 

rachis  and  ped- 
icels sparingly 
glandular  -  hairy ; 
calyx  finely  pu- 
bescent, with  or 
without  glandu- 
lar hairs;  corolla 
rose-colored,  1  in. 
long:  pod  oblong, 
densely  covered 
with"  purple 
glandular  hairs, 
1  li-2  in.  long. 
May,  June.  N.C. 
B.M.8213.  G.C. 
III.  44:427;  47: 
391;  58:72.  J.H. 
8.  36,  p.  133,  fig. 
134.  G.  33:461, 
463.  M.D.  1910, 
p.  101.  Addinonia 
1:3.— Very  hand- 
some and  grace- 
ful; the  purple 
frs.  arc  also  attractive. 

4.  filliottii,  Ashe  (A.  hispida  var.  rosea,  Elliott). 
Shrub,  to  5  ft.:  branches  with  short  spines;  young 
branchlets  grayish  or  whitish  tomentose:  lfts.  11-15, 
elliptic,  grayish  pubescent  beneath,  J4-I  in.  long: 
racemes  5-10-fld. :  peduncles,  pedicels,  and  calyx  grayish 
pubescent;  corolla  rose-purple  or  purple  and  white: 
pod  linear,  hispid.  May,  June.  N.  C.  to  Ga.— A  very 
handsome  specie*  easily  distinguished  by  the  dense 
grayish  pubescence  without  glands  or  bristles. 

bb.  Plant  more  or  less  bristly  or  glnndtdar-pultescent  or 
viscid:  pod  hixjntt. 
C.  Peduncles  and  branchlets  hispid  or  the  latter  some- 
times glabrous:  lfts.  usually  less  than  15. 

5.  hispida,  Linn.  (B.  rdsea,  Marsh.).  Rose  Acacia. 
Fig.  3414.  Shrub,  1-3  ft.,  rarely  higher:  st.  branchlets, 
and  peduncles  and  often  the  petioles  hispid:  lfts.  7-13, 
Buborbicular  to  oval,  obtuse  and  mucronate,  glabrous  or 


nearly  so. 


pale 


?4-l!*i  in.  long:  fls.  rose-colored  or 
purple,  1  in.  long,  in  short,  3-5-fld.  racemes:  pod  rarely 
develoj>ed,  densely  hispid,  few-aeeded.  F.S.R.  2,  p.  57. 
J.H.  III.  53: 183.  G.  4:499.  Var.  macrophyUa,  DC. 
(var.  inermis,  Kirchn.).  Branchlets  and  petioles  nearly 
destitute  of  bristles:  lfts.  and  fls.  often  somewhat  larger. 
Gn.  77,  p.  268.  G.M.  45:512. — This  species  spreads 
much  by  suckers,  particularly  in  sandy  soil;  sometimes 
grafted  nigh  to  form  a  small  standard  anil  as  such  dis- 
playing its  large  fls.  to  greater  advantage. 

6.  nana,  Spach  (R.  hispida  var.  nana,  Elliott). 
Shrub,  about  1  ft.  high,  in  cult,  sometimes  higher:  sta. 
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hispid,  branchlets,  petioles,  and  peduncles  only 
cent  or  more  or  less  hispid:  lfts.  9-15,  elliptic  or  ovate, 
acute,  narrowed  or  rounded  at  the  base,  apprcssed- 
pubescent  beneath,  at  least  while  young,  H~l  in.  long: 
racemes  3-6-fld.;  corolla  J-4in.  long,  purple  with  white: 
pod  oblong,  hispid.  May,  June.  N.  and  S.  C— This 
species  usually  fruits  profusely,  while  the  preceding 
— '  or  very  rarely  fruits. 


CC.  Peduncles  and  branchlets  glandular-hairy  or  tiscid: 
I/Is.  usually  more  than  15. 
D.  liranchlcts  and  peduncle*  glandular-hairy. 
E.  Rachis  of  If.  pubescent,  glatulless  or  nearly  so. 
7.  neo-mexiclna,  Gray.  Shrub  or  small  tree,  to  25 
ft.:  branches  spiny;  branchlels  pubescent  and  glandu- 
lar: petioles  villous'  lfts.  15-21,  elliptic-oblong,  rounded 
and  mucronate,  silky  pubescent  )>encath  at  least  while 
young,  1—1*  4  in.  long:  racemes  many-fld.,  dense,  more 
or  less  upright;  peduncle  and  pedicels  gland ular-hairy; 
corolla  pale  rose-colored  or  sometimes  nearly  white, 


3414.  Bote 
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nearly  1  in.  long:  pod  glandular-hispid,  3-4  in.  long. 
Juno  to  Aug.  Colo,  to  New  Mcx.,  Ari«.,  and  Utah. 
B.M.7726.  S.S.  3:114.  F.S.R.  2:56.  C.t.  41:1385. 
R.H.  1895. — Valuable  for  its  late  flowering. 

8.  H61dtii,  Reissn.  (R.  neo-mexicana  x  R.  Pseud- 
acacia).  Tree,  intermediate  l>etween  the  parents:  lfts. 
larger  than  those  of  R.  neo-mexiana,  lJ^-2  in.  long, 
darker  green  and  firmer  than  those  of  R.  Pseudacacia: 
racemes  looser  than  those  of  the  first  parent;  corolla 
light  pink  to  rose-colored:  pod  with  scattered  stalked 
glands,  Originated  in  the  nursery  of  F.  von  Holdt, 
Alcott,  Colo.  Var.  britzensis,  Spaeth.  A  form  with 
nearly  whitish  fls.,  originated  in  Spaeth's  nursery  near 
Berlin,  Germany.  Also  R.  adoradtnsis,  Dode,  probably 
belongs  here. 

EE.  R fichu  of  If.  densely  covered  with  stalked  glands. 

9.  Hirtwigii,  Koohne.  Shrub,  to  12  ft.:  branchlets, 
petioles.  If  .-rachis,  and  pii luru  li-  puberulous  and  densely 
covered  with  stipitate  glands:  lfts.  13-23,  elliptic  to 
lanceolate,  mucronate,  grayish  pubescent  beneath. 
1-1  ?4  in.  long:  racemes  dense;  calyx  pubescent  and 
glandular-huirv;  corolla  rosv  purple,  ?4'in.  long:  pod 
oblong,  densely  glandular-hairy,  alwut  2  in.  long. 
June,  July.  N.  C.  to  Ala. 

dd.  Branchlets  and  peduncles  riscid. 

10.  viscdsa,  Vent.  (R.  glutinbm,  Sims).  Tree,  to 
40  ft.:  branches  without  or  with  small  and  slender 
spines;  the  dirk  reddish  brown  branchlets  and  usually 
the  petioles  and  peduncles  densely  glandular- viscid: 
lfts.  13-25,  ovate  to  oblong,  obtuse  or  acute,  broadly 
cuneate  at  the  base,  pubescent  lieneath  or  sometimes 
glabrous,  l!'j-2  in.  long:  racemes  0-15-fld.,  dense, 
rather  upright;  corolla  *iin.  long,  pink;  standard  with 
a  yellow  blotch:  pod  linear-oblong,  glandular-hispid. 


2-3 J^in.  long.    May,  June.    N.  and  &  C.  to 
naturalized  elsewhere.  S.S.  3:115.  B.lf.HO. 

II.  dubia,  Foucauld  (R.  amiAgua,  Poir.  R.  inter- 
media, Soulange-Bodin.  R.  Pseudacacia  x  R.  fiscosa). 
Tree,  intermediate  between  the  parents,  but  more 
similar  to  R.  Pst  udacacia,  from  which  it  differs  in  the 
slightly  viscid,  less  pricklv  branches,  in  the  15-21  lfts., 
and  in  the  light  pink  ns.  Of  garden  origin.  Var. 
bella-rdsea,  Rchd.  {R.  b(Ua-r6sta,  Nichols.  R.  viscbsa 
var.  billa-rbsea,  Voss.  R.  Pseudacdcia  var.  MUa-rdma, 
Cowell).  Branchlets  more  viscid:  fls.  larger  and  deeper 
rose-colored.  Garden  origin. 

If.  Rtithyi.  Wootnn  A  Standley.  Nearly  gtabroua  prickly  »hrub 
with  oval  or  broadly  oblong  lfts.  pubcaecnt  beneath,  many-fld. 
racemca  with  the  nrdirrU  glandularpubogCT-nt,  and  with  amooth 
pod»,  from  New  Mm.  ;  this  and  the  8  or  7  Meairan  upoeiea  are  not 


P< 

,n  cult-  Alfred  Rehder. 

ROBYNSIA  (derivation  not  known).  lA-gumind&sr. 
Twining  shrubs,  with  trifoliate  Ivs.  and  elongated 
axillary  racemes:  fis.  somewhat  fascicled;  calyx  2- 
lipped;  corolla  papilionaceous,  standard  somewhat 
rounded,  sulcate  at  the  base,  wings  oblong,  obtuse,  keel 
incurved,  obtuse;  stamens  diadelphous :  pod  compressed, 
2-valved,  linear-elongate. — Two  or  3  species,  Mex.  The 
is  now  usually  included  in  Pachyrliizus. 
geminiflora,  Hort",  is  apparently  botanically 
H.U.  2,  p.  231. 
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underground  bultis  of  which  are  used  abroad 
like  garlic,  known  in  America  amongst  the  Cana- 
dian French  and  perhaps  elsewhere.  The  plant 
is  a  hardy  perennial,  with  a  stem  twisted  spirally 
above  and  bears  at  the  top  an  umbel  of  flowers, 
some  or  all  of  which  are  changed  to  bulblets.  The 
presence  of  these  bulblets  distinguishes  the  plant 
from  garlic.  The  species  can  be  propagated  by  the 
bulblets,  but  quicker  results  are  secured  from  the 
cloves  of  the  underground  bulbs.  In  mild  climates,  the 
bulbs  should  be  planted  in  autumn  or  not  later  than 
February;  in  cold  climates,  plant  in  spring.  In  the 
autumn  when  the  leaves  decay,  the  bulbs  are  lifted, 
dried  in  the  sun,  and  stored. 

Rocambole  is  a  native  of  Europe,  the  Caucasus 
region,  and  Syria.  It  has  flat  or  keeled  leaves,  short 
spat  he,  bell-shaped  six-part**!  perianth,  and  the  three 
inner  stamens  broader  than  the  others,  three  cleft,  and 
not  longer  than  the  perianth.  Good  seeds  are  rarely 
produced. 

ROC  HE  A  (named  after  do  la  Roche,  French  botanist) . 
Syn.,  Kalosdnthes.  Cramidact.se .  Succulent  shrubby 
plants  suitable  for  the  greenhouse. 

Leaves  opposite,  connate  at  the  base,  oblong-ovate  or 
lanceolate:  ns.  rather  large,  aggregated  in  coryroboee- 
capitate  cymes,  white,  yellow,  rose,  or  red;  calyx  5- 
partetl  or  5-cIeft;  corolla  salver-shaped,  the  elongated 
claws  of  the  petals  connate  with  the  ealyx-tulie,  limb 
spreading:  follicles  many-seeded.— Alx>ut  4  or  5  species, 
S.  Afr. 

Rocheas  are  amongst  the  showiest  of  our  summer- 
flowering  greenhouse  plants,  and  are  very  easy  to 
propagate.  If  plants  are  desired  from  a  single  root, 
cuttings  alxjut  4  inches  long  should  be  selected  in 
March,  and  js>tted  singly  in  sandy  peat  .  The  small  pots 
should  lie  placed  near  the  glass,  in  a  night  temperature 
of  50°.  Do  not  keep  them  too  wet.  as  they  are  of  a 
fleshy  nature,  and  are  liable  to  rot.  In  a  few  weeks,  the 
plants  will  be  rooted  ami  the  points  may  be  cut  out 
to  encourage  breaks.  A  few  days  after  they  are  cut 
back,  repot  into  a  |*>t  two  sizes  larger,  using  two 
parts  fibrv  loam,  one  of  sand,  ami  one  of  broken  char- 
coal, adding  a  sixth  part  of  shee|>-nianure.  After 
thev  an-  rooted,  keep  them  near  the  glass,  in  a  night 
tem[Mratiire  of  not  over  40°,  when  this  is  possible. 
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When  all  danger  of  frost  is  pant,  set  them  outdoors  on  a 
l»<  d  of  ashes  m  the  full  sun,  making  some  provision  to 
protect  them  from  rainstorms,  so  as  to  prevent  water 
lodging  in  the  point*  of  the  shoots,  which  is  liable  to 
bring  about,  conditions  favorable  to  disease.  Toward 
the  end  of  September,  have  the  plants  housed  in  their 
winter  quarters;  all  that  is  necessary  during  the  winter 
is  to  keep  them  from  freezing.  In  spring,  the  (mints  of 
the  shoot*  may  be  cut  out  again,  to  encourage  more 
breaks  and  soon  after  they  may  receive  another  shift. 
Treat  them  as  advised  above,  and  when  the  pots  are 
well  rilled  with  roots,  they  may  l>e  watered  with  manure- 
water  as  advised  for  ixoras.  Rochcas  may  be  flowered 
the  second  summer  after  the  cuttings  are  struck,  and 
after  flowering  the  plants  may  lie  cut  back  to  6  inches 
above  the  pot.  These  rut-back  plants  may  be  shifted 
along,  after  they  hreak,  and  be  grown  into  large  speci- 
mens. Fine  plants  of  rochea  may  also  he  grown  in  the 
following  manner:  Take  a  10-  or  12-inch  pot,  and  fill  it 
with  the  compost  advised  above,  the  last  2  inches  being 
pure  sand.  Insert  the  cuttings  as  thick  as  they  can  lie 
pricked  into  the  pot.  The  cuttings  may  lie  secured  from 
a  plant  that  has  flowered,  breaks  will  start  all  over  the 
stems  of  Buch  plants,  and  in  the  fall  after  flowering 
they  will  be  large  enough  to  use  for  cuttings.  In 
eighteen  months  this  pot  of  cuttings  will  come  in  flower 
and  will  have  more  than  doubled  the  number  of  shoots. 
Aphides  are  the  only  insect  pest  that  molest  the 
rocheas,  and  these  may  l>e  destroyed  by  fumigating 
with  tobacco  in  some  of  its  forms.  These  plants  require 
at  all  times  abundance  of  fresh  air,  and  if  this  is 
not  given,  they  will  be  attacked  by  fungous  disease. 
(George  F.  Stewart.) 

A.  Clusters  usually  2-fld. 
iasmlnea,  DC.  (Crdssula  jasminta,  Kcr-Gawl).  St. 
subshrubby,  4-12  in.  high,  decumbent,  branched,  flower- 
ing part  erect  :  lvs.  fleshy,  oblong-oval  or  spatulate, 
M-Mva.  long:  fls.  white,  tinted  with  crimson,  sessile, 
not  fragrant,  VA  in.  long.  Cape  B.M.  2178.  L.B.C. 
11 : 1040.— Hybrids  with  ft.  coccinea  are  figured  in  A.F. 
5:433. 

AA.  Clusters  many-fld. 

coccinea,  DC.  {Kalosdnthes  coccinea.  Haw.  Crdssula 
coccinea,  Linn.).  Plant  robust,  shrubby,  1-2  ft.  high: 
lvs.  very  closely  imbricated,  ovate-oblong  or  ovate, 
l-l'jxfi-l  in.:  As.  bright  scarlet,  l>*-2  in.  long, 
fragrant,  borne  in  summer.  Cape.  Gn.  46,  p.  360. 
B.M.  495.— Showy;  hybrids  are  in  cult. 

R.  falcAla.  DC— Craaaula  falrala. — R.  hybruia  aOnflftra  1»  «ud 
to  be  n  hybrid  between  R.  jantuinea  and  R.  odoratiMUiua. — R. 
odomtiinnifux,  D.C.  Somewhat  *hrubby,  12-20  in.:  lva.  connate, 
erect-apreadinit.  linear-lanceolate  or  subulate  .flu.  lin.  tons,  fragrant, 
pale  yellow  or  .ream-colored.  Cape.  L  jj   rj  a 

ROCK-GARDEN.  An  ornamental  planting  in  very 
rocky  places  or  in  areas  on  which  rocks  nave  been  placed 
for  the  particular  purpose  to  make  congenial  conditions 
for  certain  classes  of  plants  and  also  to  lend  interest 
and  variety  to  a  part  of  the  grounds;  a  rockery.  Figs. 
3415-3419.  See,  also,  Alpine  Plants,  Vol.  I. 

Nature  in  time  will  make  a  garden  even  on  the 
broken  surface  of  a  rock,  by  clothing  it  with  lichens, 
alga-,  and  mosses  of  many  exquisite  forms  having  much 
variety  and  often  striking  brilliancy  in  coloring.  If 
there  are  mil-filled  cracks  and  |>ockct«,  then  ferns  and 
flowering  plants  will  find  a  place.  At  low  elevations, 
however,  these  flowering  rock-plants  are  comparatively 
few,  for  mil  accumulates  rapidly  and  strong-growing 
herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees,  aidetl  by  favorable  climatic  con- 
ditions, soon  cover  the  rock  surface  or  furnish  so  dense 
a  shade  that  only  mosses,  lichens,  and  ferns  will  thrive. 

The  ideal  rock-  or  alpine  gardens  are  within  that 
region  on  mountain  summits  between  the  limits  of 
tree-growth  and  the  edge  of  peqietual  snow,  and  in  the 
corresponding  regions  toward  the  poles,  where  the 
plants  are  protected  from  the  rigors  of  a  long  winter  by 
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blankets  of  snow  and  are  quickened  into  a  short  period 
of  rapid  growth  by  a  comparatively  low  summer  tem- 
perature. Here,  where  there  are  deep  cool  moist  rock- 
crevices  and  pockets  filled  with  fragments  of  broken 
stone  and  porous  decayed  vegetable  matter,  are  the 
favorable  conditions  wherein  the  real  tdpinc  plants  can 
multiply  their  neat  and  dainty  cushions,  tufts,  and 
rosettes  of  dense  and  matted  foliage  and  their  abun- 
dance of  exquisitely  formed  and  brilliantly  colored 
flowers.  A  successfully  grown  collection  of  these  plant* 
in  contrast  with  ordinary  garden  flowers  would  lie  like  a 
collection  of  cut  gems  as  compared  with  one  of  rough 
minerals  and  rocks,  for  they  have  an  exquisiteness  of 
finish  and  depth  of  coloring  that  gives  them  as  unique 
a  place  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  as  they  have  in  the 
plan  of  nature.  Surely  there  are  men  ana  women  who, 
if  they  knew  these  plants  well,  would  be  fired  with  an 
ambition  to  excel  in  their  cultivation;  and  in  so  doing 
they  may  enter  a  comparatively  untrodden  path  u 
they  will  limit  their  work  chiefly  to  the  alpines  of  this 
continent.  They  are  represented  in  the  New  Eng- 
land mountain  region  by  such  species  as  Arenaria 
grcrnlandica,  Loisrlruria  procumbent,  SUene  acaulis, 
lhapensxa  lapponica,  Arctous  alpina,  V  actinium 
csrspitosum,  Saxifraga  Aizoon  var.  rimdaris,  Veronica 
alpina,  drum  radiatum  var.  Pcckii,  Sibbaldia  procum- 
bent. Rhododendron  lapponicum,  Phyllodoce  csrrulea, 
Primula  farinosa,  Saxi/raga  oppositi/olia,  S.  Aizoon, 
and  «S.  aizoides,  Aster  polyphyllus,  and  Woodsia  gla- 
bella; and  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Pacific  Coast 
ranges  by  Erigeron  uniflorus,  E.  lanatus,  and  E. 
ur sinus,  Actineua  Iirandcgei  and  A.  grandiflora, 
Artemisia  borealis,  A.  soopulorum,  and  .4.  alpina, 
Senecio  SolaaneUa,  8.  Fremontii,  S.  jxtr.Tus,  .S.  uni- 
florus, and  >S\  wernervrfolius,  Crrjris  nana,  Campanula 
uniflora,  Primula  Parryi  and  P.  xuffruiicosa,  A  ndroxace 
Chanutjasme  and  .4.  septentrionalis,  Gcntiana  prostrata, 
G.  jrigida,  G.  Newberryi,  G.  Parryi,  and  G.  simplex, 
Phlox  bryaidex  and  P.  csespitosa,  Polemonium  confertum, 
Casxiope  Mertensiana,  Phyllodoce  Breweri,  Draba 
streptocarpa.  U.  Parryi,  and  D.  nudicaulis,  Arabis 
LyaUii   and   A.   ptalysperma,   Smelowskia  calycina, 


Lychnis  montana  and  L.  Kingii,  Calandrinia  pygmsea, 
Claytmiia  megarrhiza,  Spraguea  umbellata,  l)ryas 
odaprtala,  Grum  Rossxi,  Saxifraga  chrysantha  and  S. 
bryophora,  Cystopteris  alpina,  Aplopappus  pygnurus, 
A.  LyaUii,  and  A.  acaulis,  OmnhaUxtes  nana  var. 
aretioxdes,  Chionophila  Jamrsii,  and  so  on.  (Not  all  of 
these  names  are  accounted  for  in  this  work.  They  may 
lie  found  in  the  current  manuals  of  North  American 
plants.) 

The  uncultivated  American  plants  in  this  claw  are 
quite  as  numerous  and  attractive  as  arc  the  European 
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that  have  lieen  long  cultivated  there.  Here 
have  been  but  little  undertaken.  A  very  few 
grown  European  kinds,  as  Auhrietia  dtltoidea, 
imenlosa,  Campanula  carpotica,  and  Arabia 
i  offered  by  American  nurserymen  and  culti- 
in  the  own  border.  On  a  few  private  places 
c-gardens  have  been  established,  or  advan- 
tage has  been  taken  of  favorable  local  conditions  to 
cultivate  some  additional  species,  and  in  one  or  more 
botanic  gardens  considerable  collections  have  been  at 
times  maintained,  chiefly  in  frames.  Generally  what 
have  passed  for  rock-gardens  have  been  rockeries- 
mere  piles  of  cobbles  raised  from  the  surface  of  turf  or 
piled  against  dry  banks  in  such  a  manner  as  rapidly  to 
dis|>erse  instead  of  slowly  conserve  all  soil-moisture. 
Even  the  moHt  self-assertive  weed  fails  to  thrive  in 
such  a  garden. 

In  general,  we  have  a  smaller  rainfall,  le* 
and  a  larger  proportion  of  sunny  days  than  in  ! 
to  which  we  must  look  for  careful  instruction  in  the 
cultivation  of  alpine  plant*.  This  must  lie  regarded  in 
the  arrangement  of  our  rock-gardens.  Every  precau- 
tion should  be  taken  to  secure  the  full  advantage  of 
rainfall  and  any  natural  water-supply,  and  there  should 


gardens  and  in  the  ojx-n  bordew  of  almost  any  country 
or  city  place.  Persons  who  desire  to  cultivate  a  large 
collection  of  true  alpines  should  seek  a  situation  where 
favorable  natural  or  existing  conditions  may  be  taken 
advantage  of.  Such  locations  are  likely  to  be  found  at 
the  seashore  and  in  rocky  and  hilly  regions — such 
for  example,  as  are  chosen  by 
mer  homes.  A  ledge,  a  natural  mi 
or  an  abandoned  quarry  will  often  provide 
Pockets  and  crevices  of  ledges  may  be  cleared  of  unsuit- 
able material,  and  if  they  are  not  deep  enough  to  hold 
moisture  and  have  an  equable  temperature  their 
depth  may  be  increased  by  the  judicious  use  of  wedges, 
bars,  and  explosives.  Boulders  can  be  arranged  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  secure  suitable  deep  pockets  and  crevices 
of  soil,  springs  can  be  diverted  to  supply  a  constant 
flow  of  water,  underground  pipes  can  be  carried  from  an 
artificial  source  of  supply  to  various  points  where  con- 
ditions require  them.  However  favorable  the  con- 
ditions are,  it  will  be  found  that  much  can  he  done  to 
advantage  in  different  localities  to  meet  the  special 
requirements  of  different  groups  of  plants.  In 


k,  however,  it  should  be  kept  constantly  in  mind 
t  there  are  plants  that  will  grow  in  all  sorts  of 


and  that,  it  will  often  be  much 
such  as  are  adapted  to 
existing  conditions  than  to  go  to  the  ex- 
pense of  radically  modifying  such  i 


3416.  A  pocket  in  the  rocks. 

also  be  a  liberal  and  constant  artificial  water-supply.  It 
must  be  kept  in  mind,  also,  that  at  low  elevations  the 
long  hot  summers  do  not  allow  the  period  of  rest  tliat 
such  plants  require.  This  condition  must  l>e  met  by 
devices,  methods,  and  locations  that  will  retard  the 
growth  in  soring,  cla-ck  it  at  an  early  jx>riod  in  autumn, 
and  keep  the  plants  fully  dormant  in  winter,  such  as 
shade,  mulching,  and,  in  the  case  of  particularly  diffi- 
cult plants,  the  protection  of  frames.  It  is  essential 
that  conditions  be  provided  that  will  enable  the  roots  to 
extend  for  a  long  distance,  often  many  feet,  in  narrow 
cn-viciw  and  pockets  between  rocks  to  depths  where 
there  is  a  uniform  temperature  and  uniform  moisture 
supplied  by  moving  water,  for  frequent  freezing  anil 
thawing  and  stagnant  water  are  fatal.  These  cavi- 
ties should  be  filled  with  such  loose  material  as  frag- 
ments of  rock  mixed  with  decayed  vegetable  matter, 
without  manure,  and  arranged  to  provide  for  the  free 
passage  of  hair-like  roots,  for  perfect  drainage  and  the 
tree  access  of  air.  To  provide  these  unusual  conditions 
on  the  average  private  place  in  a  large  way  would  be 
so  difficult  and  so  expensive  that  it  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended. A  small  collection,  comprising  a  few  easily  cul- 
tivated alpines  and  the  similar  rock-plants  referred  to  in 
a  later  paragraph  may,  however,  lie  successfully  grown 
on  reconstructed  stone  walla,  on  ledges,  in  small  rock- 


that 


If  an  artificial  rockery  is  to  lie  con- 
structed, it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  a 
collection  of  curious  rocks  fantastically 
arranged,  but  to  provide  a  place  for  grow- 
ing a  class  of  plants  that  cannot  be  so 
well  grown  elsewhere.  It  would  be  better 
never  to  think  of  securing  mountain,  valley 
and  rock  effects  in  the  disposition  of  the 
material  to  be  used,  but  only  to  think  of 
providing  many  varied  conditions  and 
situations  as  regards  cx|*wure  to  sun  and 
shade,  depth  of  jackets  and  crevices,  the 
character  and  depth  of  soils,  subterranean 
and  surface  water-supply,  and  whether  it 
be  permanent  or  fluctuating.  In  selecting 
ana  arranging  the  rocks,  freshly  broken 
raw  faces  should  not  be  exposed,  but 
rather  such  faces  as  are  already  covered 
with  a  growth  of  lichens  for  sunny  places 
and  with  mosses  for  shady  spots.  To 
take  full  advantage  of  surface  water,  |K>ckcts  and 
crevices  should  have  a  decidedly  downward  direction 
from  the  exposed  surface  and  not  l>e  sheltered  by  over- 
hanging rock.  That  this  does  not  apply  in  all  cases, 
those  who  arc  familiar  with  the  habitats  of  rock-plants 
know  full  well.  The  natural  habitat  of  Pillaa  gracilis  in 
the  upper  Mississippi  bluffs  is  in  horizontal  crevices 
well  back  from  the  edge  of  the  overhanging  rock,  where 
it  is  absolutely  protected  from  all  surface  water.  It 
finds  sufficient  moisture  in  the  horizontal  seams. 
I'elbra  atm/iur/nina  will  grow  in  narrow  cracks  and 
small  pockets  on  the  face  of  dry  limestone  boulders 
where  there  can  l>e  no  possible  internal  supply  of  moist- 
ure. These  examples  go  to  show  that  the  general  prin- 
ciples that  will  apply  to  such  plants  as  a  class  will  not 
apply  to  all  species,  and  it  simply  gives  emphasis  to 
the  Importance  of  trying  a  plant  under  all  sorts  of 
conditions  before  assuming  that  it  can  not  be  grown. 
The  writer  rernemliers  well  an  attempt  to  grow  that 
most  exquisite  alpine  flower,  (imlvana  rtrnn,  in  the 
ojien  Itonlcr  on  a  little  pile  of  rocks  to  give  it  suitable 
drainage.  It  was  transplanted  a  numlier  of  times  to 
places  where  Its  environment  ap|iearcd  to  Ih*  alxiut  the 
same,  and  finally  a  situation  was  secured,  where, 
instead  of  Ixarely  holding  its  own,  it  increased  and  pro- 
duced a  numln-r  of  its  great  deep  blue  f" 
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The  importance  of  protection  from  drying  and  cold 
wind*  and  of  securing  shade  in  many  situations  must 
not  be  overlooked.  .Sometimes  advantage  may  be 
taken  of  an  existing  deciduous  or  evergreen  tree  or  shrub 
growth,  or  rapid-growing  varieties  may  be  planted  to 
make  a  screen.  While  shelters  of  this  character  are  of 
value  about  t  he  outer  limits  of  a  rock-gardon,  they  can 
hardly  be  used  for  separating  its  smaller  compartments. 


For  this  purpose,  slow-growing  dcnse-foliagcd  ever- 
greens with  a  restricted  root  range  are  liest.  This 
would  include  the  yuccas,  a  few  of  the  dwarf  forms  of 
thuya,  junijierus,  picea,  rctinispora  and  practically  all 
the  broad-leaved  evergreens.  The  latter,  especially  the 
rhododendrons  (of  which  Rhododendron  maximum  can 
be  secured  in  large  plants  at  low  cost),  are  particularly 
useful  owing  to  their  habit  of  growth,  restricted  n»ot 
area,  and  the  facility  with  which  they  can  be  moved 
from  place  to  place  as  desired.  As  these  shelter-belts 
and  groups  form  the  Itackground  and  setting  of  the 
rock-garden  and  are  the  dominating  landscape  feature 
in  views  from  a  distance,  their  composition  and  dis- 
position is  a  matter  of  much  importance.  The  disposi- 
tion must  Im>  governed,  however,  by  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  ground,  hut  in  this  arrangement  an  agree- 
ably varied  sky-line  and  composition  of  plant  forms 
and  of  shades  of  green  should  be  sought  for.  In  the 
composition  of  the  background,  and  in  the  planting 
of  the  rock-garden  as  well,  a  decided  character  should 
be  given  to  the  whole  and  to  each  distinct  compart- 
ment by  using  some  few  effective  plants  in  ouantity 
rather  than  a  great  number  of  varieties  in  small  quan- 
tities. Variegated  and  distorted  garden  freaks  should 
lie  excluded,  for  they  only  distract  the  attention  from 
the  rock-garden,  the  primary  object.  Even  more  inap- 
propriate are  statuary  fountains  and  vases. 

I  p  to  this  point  reference  has  been  made  for  the  most 
part  to  distinctly  alpine  plants,  that  is,  plants  that  aro 
confine!  exclusively  to  the  region  on  mountains  above 
the  tree-  and  shrub-line.  They  are  the  ones  that  will 
test  the  skill  of  the  cultivator.  There  are,  however, 
many  rock-plants,  that  is,  plants  that  grow  naturally  on 
rocks,  or  plants  having  a  tufted,  matted,  and  more  or 
less  ix'rsistent  and  evergreen  foliage  similar  to  alpine*, 
that  can  In*  used  with  them  in  less  favorable  positions 
in  the  rock-garden  or  in  the  open  Ixirder.  Many  of  such 
plants  can  lie  readily  procured  from  American  nursery- 
men and  collectors.  They  are  easy  of  cultivation  and 
attractive  in  habit  and  flower.  The  writer  would  include 
also  low-growing  bulbous  plants,  especially  such  as  have 
inconspicuous  foliage.  They  may  i>e  planted  with  the 
low  ground-covering  plants  to  push  up  through  them. 
From  this  list  are  omitted  such  plants  as  belong  more 
properly  in  the  wild-garden,  especially  such  as  spread 
rapidly  by  underground  shoots  and  are  likelv  to  become 
a  pest.  (In  a  rockery  conditions  are  such  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  extirpate  deep-rooting,  weedy 
plants,  and  they  above  all  others  should  be  rigidly 
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excluded.)  Among  desirable  rock-planta  may  l>e 
included  Geranium  «anguineum,  0.  Andrewni,  and 
G.  Robertianum,  Gypsophila  mwralis,  ilrlianthemum 
ndgare,  IhlUixmut  niger,  Leonlopodium  alpinum,  Lin- 
aria  Cymbalaria,  Lottu  corniculalws,  Lychnis  Vitcaria, 
Papaeer  alpinum  and  P.  nudicauk,  Ceratostigma  Lar- 
penla;  Xaptmaria  ocymoides,  Veronica  Teucrium  and 
V.  ruptMri*,  Arabvs  alpina.  Campanula  fragilis,  Daphne 
Cneontm,  species  of  Alystmm.  Belli*,  Cerastium, 
Arenaria,  Draba,  Epimedium,  Uteris,  Thymus,  Arahis, 
Armcria,  Ajuga,  Dianthus,  Sedum,  Sagina,  Primula, 
Aquilegia,  Saxifraga,  Corydalis,  Myosotis,  Semper- 
vivum,  Parnassia,  \  iolat  Hcpatica,  Opuntia,  Houstonia, 
Anemone  italens  var.  Sultalliana,  dwarf  and  creeping 
Campanulas,  Cornus  canadensis,  IHcentra  cximia, 
CaUuna  rulgarui,  Irui  critfata,  I.  cerna,  and  /.  pumila, 
ljeiopiiyUum  buxifolium,  Phlox  subulala,  P.  amctna, 
and  replant,  Saxifraga  virginiensi*,  Silene  pennxyl- 
tanim  and  S.  mrginiea.  Anemone  thaliciroide*,  Wald- 
steinia  fragarioidt*,  Galax  aphylla,  Asperula  odorata, 
low-growing  ferns,  mosses,  and  the  like. 

For  more  specific  instructions  as  to  the  construction 
of  rock-gardens  and  the  care  and  propagation  of  rock- 
plants  (for  European  conditions),  see  Robinson 's 
''Alpine  Flowere,"  London,  1870,  and  Sutherland's 
"Hardy  Herbaceous  and  Alpine  Flowers,"  Edinburgh 
and  London,  1871.  Warren  II.  Manning. 

The  making  of  a  rock-garden. 

A  rock-garden  must  of  necessity  often  be  "artificial" 
in  the  sense  of  made  by  man,  because  few  gardens  or 
grounds  contain  a  natural  rocky  slope  or  even  a  natural 
bank  upon  which  one  might  l>e  constructed,  and  if  they 
did  the  position  mav  not  be  an  ideal  one.  A  southern 
Blope  would  lie  too  hot  and  dry-  in  this  climate,  unless 
it  was  shaded  by  tall  trees.  A  bank  with  a  northern  or 
northeastern  aspect  free  from  the  roots  of  trees  would 
suit  this  class  of  plants  much  better,  and  very  attrac- 
tive it  can  Ik-  made,  especially  if  the  bank  is  on  the 
outer  edge  of  a  garden,  or  skirta  a  lawn.  There  is  no 
form  of  gardening  in  which  one  has  more  opportunity  to 
give  expression  to  his  natural  taste  than  in  the  con- 
struction and  planting  of  a  rock-garden.  But  since  all 
grounds  or  gardens  do  not  have  a  natural  batik  or 
slope  upon  which  an  "open"  rock-garden  might  be 


constructed,  a  depressed  rock-garden  may  be  made  in 
grounds  that  an-  perfectly  level,  and  some  of  the  Itest 
rock-gardens  in  the  world  are  what  are  known  as 
"underground,"  for  example,  the  one  in  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  London,  England.  Before  this 
rockery  was  constructed  the  ground  was  perfectly  level. 
A  cutting  was  begun  at  one  entrance,  at  first  shallow, 
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as  some  deciduous  trees.  The  rocks  were 
in  most  cases  so  as  to  form  "pockets"  of  Rood  size 
tiich  the  plants  could  be  placed,  and  the  soil 
k  the  pocket  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  dif- 
plants.    With  such  a  variety  of  aspects  and 


but  gradually  deepening  till  a  depth  of  some  6  or  7  feet 
was  reached,  and  an  average  width  of  about  10  feet  at 
the  bottom.  All  the  soil  taken  out  was  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  slopes,  thus  still  further  increasing  the  height. 
The  cutting  watt  made  in  a  winding  manner,  not  formal 
or  zigzag,  but  in  such  a  form  tliat  when  completed, 
not  only  would  a  variety  of  aspects  be  secured  to  suit 
the  requirements  of  different  plants,  but  each  turn 
should  seem  to  possess  a  peculiar  charm  of  its  own.  The 
whole  cutting  is  perhaps  some  200  yards  in  length.  The 
rocks  are  placed  in  the  banks  in  as  natural  a  manner  as 
it  would  seem  possible  to  place  them;  now  they  stand 
out  boldly,  almost  perpendicular  with  the  edge  of  the 
path,  then  again  they  recede  into  hollow  recesses. 
There  arc  not  too  many  rocks,  nor  yet  too  few.  In  one 
place  a  cascade  falls  over  the  rocks  into  a  small  pool 
which  not  only  provides  a  habitat  for  aquatic  and  bog- 
plants,  but  also  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  rock- 
ery. For  the  convenience  of  the  public,  a  broad  gravel 
path  runs  through  the  whole  rockery.  Rhododendrons 
and  other  shrubs  are  planted  on  top  of  the  banks  in 
groups,  and  not  in  straight  lines,  while  behind  these,  for 
protection  and  shade,  arc  planted  pines_and  other  coni- 
fers, as  we" 
placed  in  i 

which  the 

With  such  n  variety  of  aspects  and 
conditions,  this  rockery  is  able  to  accommodate  one  of 
the  largest  collections  of  alpine  and  rock-planta  in  the 
world.  Deep  carpets  of  mossy  saxifrage,  aubrietia, 
arabis,  cerastium,  sedum.  and  the  like,  hang  over  pro- 
jecting ledges  of  rocks,  while  in  fissure*  and  holes  in  tho 
rocks  are  growing  those  dainty  rosette-making  saxi- 
frages, 8.  lonmfolia,  S.  Cotyledon,  S.  cruxtacta,  and  S. 
exsia,  as  well  as  the  charming  androsaccs.  In  the 
deeper  recesses  of  the  rockery  are  to  be  found  the 
large-leaved  saxifrages,  such  as  S.  crassiSolia,  S.  liffu- 
laia,  S.  Stracheyi,  and  S.  purpitrascem.  Quite  at  home 
and  in  suitable  positions  arc  alpine  primulas,  auriculas, 
and  cyclamens.  There  are  Iceland  poppies,  Himalayan 
(Hippies  (Meconopsig  Wallichi  and  M.  ncnalenxu), 
gentians  from  tbe  tiny  blue  Grntiana  vcrna  to  the  tall  G. 
nepUmfida,  and  many  kinds  of  Host*,  Fritillaria,  Erica, 
Epimcdium,  Cypripedium,  Orchis,  Lilium,  Erythro- 
nium,  Allium,  Alyssum,  Ajuga,  Achillea,  Armcria, 
Sagina,  Sempervivum,  and  creeping  Veronica,  besides 
other  plants  too  numerous  to  mention.  Particularly 
prominent  positions,  as  on  top  of  the  rocks,  or  at  a 
turning  point  in  the  path,  are  occupied  by  some  stately 
plant,  such  as  Hheum  palmatum,  Acanthus  mollis,  or 
Gunnera  monicata,  or  G.  ckiknsis,  while  foxgloves,  ver- 


M19.  Entrance  to  tbe  lunken  or  "underground"  rock 
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bascums,  and  such  plants  would  fill  up  the  recesses  in 
the  shrubs  on  the  top  of  the  rockery.  One  end  of  the 
rockery  beneath  the  shade  of  overhanging  trees  is 
devoted  to  hardy  ferns,  which  grow  with  wonderful 
luxuriance.  With  the  variety  of  rare  and  interesting 
plants,  together  with  the  artistic  yet  natural  appearance 
of  the  whole  rockery,  a  more  beautiful  place  it  would  be 
difficult  to  conceive. 

In  1S98,  the  writer  built  a  rock-garden  in  the  Botanic 
Gardens  of  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Massachu- 
setts, somewhat  after  the  pattern  of  the  one  at  Kew, 
but  on  a  very  much  more  limited  scale.  (Fig.  3419.) 
The  position  chosen  (the  only  one  avadahlo  is  near  the 
outskirts  of  the  garden  proper,  on  what  was  formerly  a 
grassy  southern  slope.  A  cutting  was  made  through  the 
slope  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  one  at  Kew,  but 
to  secure  good  northern  aspects  the  soil  was  all  banked 
on  the  southern  side.  The  path^ which  is  quite  level, 
varies  in  width  from  3  to  6  feet.  The  height  of  the  banks 
in  which  the  rocks  are  placed  ranges  from  2  feet  at  the 
entrances  to  some  8  or  10  feet  at  the  highest  point. 
For  rocks,  large  water-worn  boulders  collected  in  the 
vicinity  were  used.  One  shaded  recess,  with  a  northern 
aspect,  is  devoted  to  native  ferns,  which  at  the  present 
time,  1916,  comprises  some  forty  species.  The  whole 
rockery  outside  is  banked  with  flowering  shrubs,  and  on 
the  southern  bank  outside  are  planted  some  trees, 
chiefly  catalpas,  for  the  purpose  of  shading  the  southern 
as(>ect  of  the  rockery,  as  well  as  for  ornament.  Water 
is  laid  on  so  that  the  plants  might  not  suffer  in  dry 
weather.  The  writer  has  not  been  successful  with 
alpine  primulas,  mossy  saxifrages,  tufted  gentians  and 
several  other  subjects  which  delight  in  a  cool,  moist 
climate,  perhaps  from  his  not  having  provided  the  ideal 
conditions  for  such  plants,  but  more  probably  due  to  our 
extremes  of  climate.  Still  there  is  a  large  variety  which 
does  well  here.  The  writer  haa  found  most  of  the  low- 
growing  veronicas,  sedums,  sempervivums,  arabises. 
alyssums,  achilleas,  alsines,  erysimums,  aquilegias,  cam- 
panulas, stcllarias,  pachysandras,  the  beautiful  shrubby 
little  Daphne  Cnrorum,  and  many  others,  do  very  well 
in  the  more  sunny  or  southern  aspects  of  the  rockery, 
while  on  the  northern  aspects  cerastiums,  iberises, 
ajugas,  Iceland  poppies,  rosette  and  large-leaved  saxi- 
frages, moss  pinks,  epimcdiums,  herniarias,  arenarias, 
cardamines,  armerias,  dianthuses,  native  orchises, 
cypripediums,  and  many  other  plants  do  well.  On  the 
top  of  the  rockery,  to  fill  in  recesses  in  the  shrubbery, 
are  planted  foxgloves,  verbascums,  and  tall  veronicas, 
while  at  conspicuous  points  are  planted  clumps  of  Hoc- 
convi  cm-data,  Buphthalmium  ttpcriotum,  Aruncus  «yl- 
■,  or  any  herbaceous  plant  which  looks  well  as  an 
isolated  specimen.  In  among  the 
plants  in  irregular  colonics  are 
planted  hardy  bulbs,  such  as  cro- 
-  cuses,  scillas,  ornithogalums,  nar- 
1  cissi,  snowdrops,  chionodoxas,  and 
grape  hyacinths;  these  come  up  the 
first  thing  in  the  spring  and  blossom 
before  the  other  plants  get  well 
started  into  growth,  and  are  a 
decided  acquisition  to  a  rockery. 

Almost  all  alpine  plants  may  lie 
readily  pro|>agateil  bv  seed,  cut- 
tings, or  division  of  the  plants.  A 
good  plan  is  to  sow  the  seeds  in  4- 
inch  pots  curly  in  February  in  a 
finely  prepared  light  soil,  and  place 
the  pots  in  a  moderately  warm 
greenhouse ;  here  they  soon  germi- 
nate, and  as  soon  as  large  enough  to 
handle  they  are  transplanted  either 
into  other  pots  similarly  prepared, 
or  into  small  shallow  boxes.  Thi'y 
grow  vigorously  through  the  early 
spring  months,  and  by  the  first  of 
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May  they  may  lie  planted  out  permanently.  Seeds 
may  also  be  sown  m  a  shaded  frame  in  spring  and 
the  plants  transferred  to  the  rockery  in  autumn. 

In  planting  a  newlv  made  rock-garden,  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  plant  too  thickly.  Each  plant  should  lx*  given 
sufficient  space  for  a  reasonable  growth,  and  to  show 
its  true  character.  Comjjact-growing  and  tufted  plants 
may  t>e  planted  closer  than  those  of  a  spreading  habit. 
All  variegated-leaved  varieties  and  plants  having  an 
aggressive  habit  or  that  cannot  easily  l»e  kept  within 
reasonable  limits  should  l>e  rigorously  excluded  from 
a  rock-garden.  The  whole  rock-garden  should  be 
replanted  and  fresh  soil  placed  in  the  pockets  about 
every  four  or  five  years.  In  dry  weather  a  thorough 
watering  should  be  given  at  least  once  in  two  days,  and, 
as  in  other  parts  of  a  garden,  weeds  will  insinuate  them- 
selves wherever  they  can  gain  a  foothold;  these,  of 
course,  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  they  appear.  In 
winter,  the  plants  in  the  most  exposed  positions,  such 
as  those  which  overhang  ledges  of  rocks,  should  be 
protected  by  branches  of  hemlock  or  pine  laid  lightly 
over  them,  and  a  light  covering  of  half-decayed  leaves  or 
manure  placed  between  most  of  tl»e  plants,  especially 
on  a  southern  exposure,  protects  them  from  excessive 
thawing  and  freezing.  The  general  care  required  is 
usually  much  less  than  for  an  ordinary  flower-garden, 
but  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  a  well-constructed 
and  well-planted  rock-garden  is  very  much  more. 

Edward  J.  Canotno. 

RODGfiRSIA  (named  in  honor  of  Commodore 
Rodgers,  United  States  Navy).  Saxifrag&cta-.  Hardy 
herbaceous  perennials  suitable  for  garden  planting, 
with  showy  terminal  flower-clusters. 

Rootstocks  horizontal,  thick  and  black:  lvs.  alternate, 
largo,  peltate  or  digitatcly  or  pinnatclv  compound, 
usually  dark  green:  infl.  tall  and  variously  compound, 
paniculate;  fls.  very  numerous,  small:  calyx-lobes  5; 
petals  usually  none;  ovary  2-3-celled. — About  8 
siiecies,  China  and  Japan.  Botanically  Rodgersia  is 
close  to  certain  species  of  Astilbe,  having  10  stamens 
and  no  petals;  it  differs  in  having  connate  carpels, 
scorpioid  infl.  and  5-cut  rather  than  thrice-ternate 
foliage. 

Perhaps  the  best-known  species  is  R.  podophyUa,  as 
it  was  the  first  introduced  into  cultivation.  It  grows  3 
to  4  feet  high,  and  the  leaves  are  finger-shaiied,  the 
five  lobes  being  bold  in  outline,  angled,  and  serrate.  In 
the  spring  the  foliage  is  Ught  green;  in  summer  it 
assumes  a  metallic  bronzy  hue.  The  plant  is  a  vigorous 
grower,  and  under  favorable  circumstances  has  been 
known  to  make  a  clump  9  feet  in  diameter,  the  largest 
leaves  l>eing  a  yard  across  and  Iwrne  on  stalks  3  feet 
long.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  midsummer  on  stalks  4  to 
5  feet  high.  The  general  style  of  inflorescence  is  that  of 
the  popular  astillie,  to  which  it  is  closely  allied.  The 
flowers  are  very  small,  but  make  a  feathery  spray  of 
flutTv  white  bloom.  The  panicle  is  a  foot  or  more  long 
and  as  wide  at  the  base.  Technically  the  flowers  have 
no  petals;  what  seem  to  be  petals  are  the  white  calyx- 
segments.  As  a  flowering  plant  it  has  been  said  by 
enthusiasts  to  be  superior  to  astilbe,  but  the  bloom  is 
scantier,  rather  greenish  at  first,  and  perhaps  does  not 
last  so  long.  It  may  not  be  so  amenable  to  forcing. 
Rodgersia  is  a  native  of  the  subalpine  regions  of  Japan 
and  is  presumably  hardv  in  our  northern  states.  It  is 
offered  by  importers  of  Japanese  plants.  The  plant  is 
highly  esteemed  by  English  connoisseurs,  but  seems  to 
be  nearly  unknown  to  American  gardens.  Although 
any  deep  rich  garden  soil  will  do,  it  is  said  to  prefer  a 
moist  |>eaty  soil.  It  should  be  placed  in  a  sunny  posi- 
tion, with  plentv  of  room,  where  high  winds  cannot 
damage  it.  Easily  propagated.  (Wilhelm  Miller.) 

tesculifolia,  Batalin.  About  2>i-6  ft.  high:  lvs. 
large,  basal  its  much  as  18  in.  across,  digitate! v  com- 
pound, usually  7  Ifts.;  Ifts.  4 -10  in.  long,  narrowed  to  the 


base,  coarsely  toothed:  infl.  1 }  <j-2  ft.  long,  composed  of 
flat  clusters  of  white  fls.;  sepals  rounded  or  blunt  at 
apex:  petioles,  peduncles,  and  principal  veins  of  lvs. 
covered  with  shaggy  brown  hairs.  China. — 'llie  lvs. 
are  like  those  of  the  horse-chestnut. 

pinna ta,  Pranch.  Fig.  3420.  Tall  simple-branched, 
3-4  ft.  high,  with  a  large  horizontal  rootstock:  st.  hollow: 
lvs.  long-petioled,  digitatcly  pinnate;  Ifts.  5-9,  6-8  in. 
long,  obovate  or  oblanceolate:  fls.  in  a  large  much- 


M20.  Rodgeriia  pinnata. 


branched  panicle  with  rose-red  rachis  and  branches; 
calyx  puberulous,  lobes  ovate,  red  outside,  white  within. 
B.M.7892.  G.C.  111.32:131.  CM.  64:592.  Gn.  73, 
p.  631;  76,  p.  378.  Var.  alba,  Hort.,  differs  from  the 
type  in  somewhat  longer  and  broader  panicles,  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  which  are  clustered  more  loosely:  fls. 
white.  China.  G.  28:147.  Var.  superba,  Hort.,  is 
much  finer  than  the  type,  with  the  inn.  more  than  \% 
ft.  long:  fls.  delicate  rose:  fr.  dark  red.  China. 

podophylla,  Gray.  Herb  with  a  thick  scaly  rootstock, 
2-3  ft.  high:  basal  lvs.  few,  long-petioled,  peltately 
5-foliate.  6-18  in.  diam.;  Ifts.  sessile,  6-10  in.  long,  3-6 
in.  broad,  cuneately  obovate  or  almost  deltoid  to  above 
the  middle,  then  trifid;  margin  coarsely  serrate;  cauline 
lvs.  few,  smaller,  commonly  3-foliatc  or  3-lobed :  infl. 
a  large  panicle  composed  of  scorpioid  cymes;  fls.  small, 
yellowish  white  calvx-lolies  spreading-ovate:  caps,  very 
small.  China.  B.M.  6691.  G.C.  II.  20:141.  G.  13: 
239;  21:631: 35:67  and  431.  Gn.  36,  p.  171;  38,  p.  125; 
46,  p.  34.  G.M.  33:477.  G.W.  5,  p.  193.  R.hT  1908, 
p.  15. 

sambucifdlia.  Hemsl.  About  2-3  ft.  high:  basal  lvs. 
9-15  in.  long,  long-petioled,  bright  green;  Ifts.  in  3-5 
widely  separated  pairs  with  an  odd  one  at  the  top;  the 
cauline  lvs.  solitary  or  2  uneven  pinnate,  9-1 1-foliate; 
Ifts.  subsessile,  subopriosite  and  oblong-lanceolate:  infl. 
small,  terminal,  densely  eymose,  paniculate;  fls.  white, 
small,  and  inconspicuous;  sepals  fleshy,  ovate,  sul>- 
acutc.  China.  G.C.  III.  54:131. 

tabuliris,  Kom.  Herb,  about  3  ft.  high:  lvs.  very 
long-petioled,  peltate,  1-3  ft.  diam.,  shortly  many- 
lobed,  resembling  teeth,  the  lobes  broad-acuminate, 
usually  sparingly  setulose:  infl.  scapose,  manv-fld., 
resembling  an  astilbe;  fls.  small,  white:  calyx-lobes  5, 
broad  obovate-oblong,  rounded;  petals  5,  obovute- 
oblong.  China.  G.C.  III. 44:210;  54: 130.  G.  35:829. 
Gn.  W.  25:648.  F.  Trait  Hubbard. 

RODRIGUEZIA  (Emanuel  Rodriguez.  Spanish  bot- 
anist and  apothecary).  Including  Hurlingldnin.  Orchi- 
ddcest.  South  American  epiphytic  orchids,  a  few  of  which 
are  cultivated  for  grace  ful  racemes  of  delicate  flowers. 

Pseudobulbs  small,  compress,  d,  1-2-lvd.  and  bearing 
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sheathing  lvs.  at  the  base:  racemes  erect  or  ja-ndulous; 
dorsal  sejial  and  petals  similar,  free,  erect;  lateral  sepal* 
united,  concave,  hut  scarcely  saccate;  lal>ellum  spurred 
or  saccate,  with  a  long  claw  parallel  to  the  column,  and 
a  spreading  hladc  usually  exceeding  the  .sepal :  column 
slender.  Robert  Brown  s  genus  Gomesa  (sometimes 
written  Gomeza),  founded  on  G.  recurva,  is  by  some 
referred  to  Rodriguezia.  See  Contend.  The  fls.  are 
nearly  always  fragrant.  The  plants  vary  somewhat  in 
habit.  Some  species  form  neat,  compact  tufts,  while 
others,  like  R.  decora,  have  long,  straggling  rhizomes 
difficult  to  keep  within  the  limits  of  a  block  or  a  basket. 

Rodriguezias  should  be  grown  in  very  shallow  pots 
filled  with  tough  peat,  and  well  drained.  Rest  them  in  a 
temperature  of  50°,  giving  little  water.  The  growing 
temperature  should  be  from  65°  to  75°.  Give  plenty  of 
moisture  and  shade  from  direct  sunshine.  The  stronger- 
growing  kinds  will  need  thicker  potting  material  in 
baskets;  they  do  well  wired  on  tree-fern  stocks.  During 
growth,  syringing  is  necessary.  (Wm  Mathews.) 

A.  Fls.  large,  white,  spotted  or  rote. 
B.  Raceme  erect. 
decora,  Rciehb.  f.  (Rurlingtdnia  diceira,  Lem.).  Plant 
with  a  long,  slender  rhizome,  with  oval,  1-lvd.  pseudo- 
bulbs:  scape  nearly  erect,  9  in.  high,  bearing  5-10  blos- 
soms in  a  loose  raceme;  sepals  and  petals  ovate,  acute, 
connivent,  white  or  pale  rose  spol  ted  with  red;  labeUum 


twice  as  long  a*  the  petals,  white;  middle  lobe  rounded, 
bifid,  contracted  into  a  broad  claw  which  has  several 
fringed  lamella*;  column  with  falcate  luiiry  ears.  May, 
June.  Brazil.  B  M.4S.i4.  F.S.  7:710.  Var.  plcta, 
Hort.  (Rurlingtdnia  dicora  var.  picta,  Hook.).  Pseu- 
dobullw  orbicular,  compressed:  fls.  short,  acute;  sepals 
and  pelals  spotted  with  deep  purple-red.   B.M.  5419. 

Mil.  Raceme  pendulous. 

venusta,  Reichb.  f.  i  R.  Jragrans,  Reichb.  f.  Rurling- 
tdnia tmitsta,  I«indl.  R.  frdgrans,  Lindl.).  Lvs.  linear- 
oblong,  forming  compact  masses:  fls.  in  drooping 
racemes,  large,  white,  or  tinned  with  pink  and  having 
a  yellow  stain  on  the  lip;  dorsal  sepal  acute,  the  lateral 
pair  entire;  lal>clluin  transversely  plicate  near  the  mid- 
dle. Flowers  at  various  seasons.  Brazil.  1. 11.  5:188. 
G.C.  III.  4:757. — Very  near  R.  canduJa. 

Candida,  Batem.  (Rurlingtdnia  ciindida,  Lindl.).  Lvs. 
oblong,  firm:  racemes  pendulous,  4-6-fld.;  lis.  white, 
with  a  light  stain  of  yellow  on  the  labeUum,  2  in.  long: 
dorsal  sepal  obovate,  emarginate,  the  lower  pair  united 
into  a  concave,  bifid  blade,  saccate  at  base;  |X'tals  obo- 
vato,  with  the  apex  recurved;  laliellum  with  a  broadly 


cuneate,  bifid  middle  lobe,  longer  than  the  se|»als  and 
petals;  base  and  lateral  lobes  parallel  to  the  column, 
throat  with  many  lamelhe.  April,  May.  Guiana.  B.K. 
1927.  F.M.  1871:548. 

pubescens,  Reichb. f.  (Rurlingtdnia  pubfscens,  Lindl.). 
Lvs.  tufted,  dark  green,  keeled:  racemes  many,  pen- 
dulous, from  the  tuft  of  lvs.;  fls.  pure  white;  labeilum 
2-lobed,  hastate;  lateral  lols-s  erect,  with  lamella-;  col- 
umn pubescent,  in  which  it  differs  from  other  species. 

aa.  Fls.  small,  deep  rose  or  spotted  red. 

secunda,  HBK.  Fig.  3421.  Pseudobulbs  bearing 
several  thick,  linear-oblong  lvs.:  raceme  erect,  secund,  6 
in.  liigh;  fls.  deep  rose*;  sepals  erect,  ovate,  convex,  the 
lower  pair  keeled  and  giht>ous;  petals  like  the  dorsal 
sepal;  laltcllum  ol»ovate-oblong.  emarginate,  scarcely 
longer  than  the  sepals.  Aug.  Trinidad,  Guiana.  B.M. 
3524.  B.R.  93a  L.B.C.  7:076  (as  R.  lanceolata). 

crisps,  Lindl.  Pseudobulbs  elongate-ovate:  lvs. 
oblong-lanceolate,  spreading,  undulate:  raceme  pendu- 
lous, rather  dense;  fls.  green,  with  yellowish  border*; 
sepals  all  free,  undulate-crisp;  petals  similar;  lals-llum 
lanceolate,  sigmoid.  Brazil.  B.R.  26:54. 

AAA.  Fls.  greenish. 
planifdlia,  Lindl.  Pseudobulbs  clustered,  compressed: 
lvs.  lanceolate:  raceme  long,  drooping;  fls.  greenish 
yellow,  fragrant;  sepals  oblong,  waved,  acute,  the  lower 
pair  united  except  at  the  end;  petals  like  the  dorsal 
sepal;  labeUum  broadly  oblong,  acute,  reflexed,  shorter 
than  the  petals.  Feb.  Brazil.  B.M,  174S  Lis  Gomesa 
recurva)  350-1.  L.BC.  7:660  (as  Gomesa  ncurea).  See 
also  p.  1354.  BBMUCB  Hassklwrino. 

RCETTLfcRA,  alio  «prll«l  RatlUm.  Chirtta. 
KOGlfiRA:  HondrttHa. 

R6HDEA  (Mich.  Rohde,  physician  and  botanist  of 
Bremen).  Sometimes  spelled  Rhodca.  Liliacea .  A 
monotypic  genus  of  Japan  and  China,  essentially  a 
lender  foliage  plant  with  numerous  radical  lvs.  6-18  in. 
long:  fls.  Iwrne  among  the  lvs.  in  short  thick  dense 
spikes  a  few  inches  high;  perianth  globular-l>ell-shaped; 
aethers  sessJe;  stigma  peltate;  style  nearly  wnnting:  fr. 
a  globular,  usually  1 -seeded  berry.  Rohdeas  are  excel- 
lent plants  for  dwelling-house  decoration,  doing  well  in 
the  cooler  positions.  They  are  perfectly  hardy  at 
Washington. 

japonica,  Roth.  Root  a  long  nearly  cylindric  root- 
stock  with  fleshy  fibers:  lvs.  typically  green,  9-12  in  a 
rosette,  erect,  ol lanceolate:  berry  about  the  size  of  a 
small  olive,  with  a  red  pulp.  B.M.  898  (as  Oroniium 
japonieum),  Gn.  30,  p.  Ml.— The  following  variet  ies, 
which  differ  in  shape  and  color  of  the  lvs.,  have  licen 
offered  by  Dutch  bullt-growers:  Vars.  aureo-striata, 
falcata,  latimaculftta,  macrophylla,  marginata  minor, 
pygm&a,  zebrlna. — This  plant  known  as  Omolo  or 
Mannensei  is  a  favorite  among  the  Japanese,  and  fine 
specimens  often  bring  as  much  as  *500,  even  when 
onlv  a  few  inches  high.  The  seven  standard  varieties 
of  Japan  are  Hwomoto.  Nagashtma,  Kylianji.  Shikami, 
Daimgdsci,  Jintlai,  and  Akitxmhima.  Retired  persons 
of  means  often  spend  their  declining  years  in  the  cul- 
ture of  this  interesting  plant,  of  which  hundreds  of 
named  varieties  are  known  to  Japanese  fanciers.  A 
number  of  very  lx-aiitiful  Inx.ks  have  been  written  on 
this  plant,  and  it  has  an  extensive  literature.  This 
plant  is  well  known  in  China  ami  was  adopted  by  the 
Manehus  as  their  national  flower.  L.  H.  B.t 

ROLL  I N 1 A  (named  in  honor  of  the  French  historian, 
Charles  Rollin).  Antumneia.  BiitinX.  Araticl'.  Cachi- 
m  an.  Tropical  American  shrulw  and  trees. 

Fruits  fleshy,  compound,  subglobose,  resembling 
those  of  Annona,  but  with  fls.  very  distinct  in  form 
from  those  of  Annona:  corolla  gnmopctalous  with  the 
lobes  corresponding  to  the  outer  jictais  of  Annona  pro- 
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duced  into  3  rounded  wings  or  obtuse  spurs,  in  some 
species  horizontally  projecting,  in  others  curved  up- 
ward and  inward,  in  others  outward  and  downward; 
lolies  corresponding  to  the  .'5  inner  petals,  alternating 
with  the  winged  or  spurred  Iotas,  reduced  to  minute 
the  owning  above  the  essential 


M22.  Type*  of  Rollinia 
R.  Uuriiolu;  d,  R. 


flower*,  o,  R.  Sieberi;  6,  R.  deliciosa;  c, 
;#.R.  Unc*oUu;/,R. « 


parte.  The  type  sfieeics  is  R.  dolabrit 
including  about  50  species,  ranges  from  Mex.  and  the 
W.  Indies  southward  to  Argentina  and  Peru.  It  is 
well  represented  in  Brazil  and  Paraguay.  In  some  of 
the  species  the  frs.  are  highlv  prized  for  the  table  and 
rival  the  cherimova,  for  which  they  have  sometimes 
been  mistaken.  Several  have  been  intro.  into  cult, 
through  the  Miami  (Ha.)  Station  by  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction,  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Agric.  Much  confusion  lias  resulted  from  the  fact  that 
in  many  original  descriptions  of  species  of  Rollinia, 
the  frs.  were  not  included,  and  that  edible  frs.  in  the 
markets  unaccompanied  by  lvs.  or  fls.  liave  in  many 
cases  »>een  botanieally  misident ified.  It  is  impossible 
here  to  give  a  key  to  all  the  specie.  The  principal  ones 
may  lie  groujied  according  to  the  form  of  the  fl.  into 
sections  or  subdivisions,  as  indicated  in  the  accompany- 
ing illustration  (Fig.  3422). 


clrliriuNt,  4.  lannrolatn.  11.  ntfinrrm,  5. 

dolahripntala.  1.         UuiiMia.  &  ruxulosa.  10. 

riiiiuniluiU.  12.  longtfolia,  1.  BleWi,  3. 

Klaurracriu.  13.  uiUL'tma,  2.  nylvatiea.  14. 

inrurva,  9.  orthopotala.  7.  Warminoii.  10. 

Jimriwiu.  6.  Pittieri.  6. 

A.  VornUa-wings  olAong,  laterally  compressed,  widely 
spreading  and  more  or  less  ascending.  {Fig.  -J-l^J,  a.) 
1.  dolabripetala,  St.  Ilil.  (Annona  dnUthripHata, 
Kaddi.  Rollinia  longiJMia,  St.  Ilil.).  Hatchet-lohed 
Rollinia.  A  small  tree,  16?2-23  ft.  high:  young 
branches,  together  with  the  lower  surface  of  the  young 
lvs.,  their  petioles,  and  the  fls.  ferrugineous-tomentose: 
vegetative  lvs.  oblong-lanceolate  or  oblong,  4-6  in.  long 
and  alrout  1  ?  -  in.  broad,  those  of  the  flowering  branches 
much  smaller,  acutlsh  or  acute,  or  sometimes  subacumi- 
nate  at  the  apex,  obtuse  at  the  base,  glabrous  above, 
rufous-pubescent  beneath,  with  the  midrib  prominent 
beneath,  ferrugineous,  with  20-2S  lateral  nerves; 
petiole  about  jsin.  long,  grooved  above,  persistently 
ferrugineous-tomentose:  peduncles  solitary  or  rarely 
in  flairs,  ferrugineous-tomentose,  bracteolatc  at  the 
base.  Vz-\Yi  in.  long:  calyx-divisions  cordate-ovate  or 
suborbicular;  corolla-wings  rather  fleshy,  1  in.  long, 
ferrugineous-tomentose,  laterally  compressed  in  the 
form  of  a  hatchet  or  broad  knife  with  its  blade  in  a 
vertical  plane,  at  first  ascending,  at  length  broadly 
spreading: fr.  (immature)  glolxise,  squamose,  puliescent, 
with  the  arcolea  slightly  convex;  seeds  compressed, 
somewhat  cuneate.  testa  reddish  vcllow.  thin.  ; 


the  wrinkles  of  the  inclosed  ruminate  endosperm.  This 
species,  the  type  of  the  genus  Rollinia,  was  first  col- 
lected on  Mt.  Corcovado,  near  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil, 
where  its  fls.  appeared  in  Feb.  and  its  fr.  in  May. 

2.  mucosa,  Baill.  (Annona  mucosa,  Jaco.).  Cachi- 
iian  Mokveux.  A  small  tree  first  descnlted  by  Jacquin 
from  s|M>cimens  growing  sjiontaneously  in  the  forests  of 
Martinique,  ana  said  by  him  to  be  rarely  cult.  In 
habit  it  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  common  cus- 
tard-apple, Annona  reticulata.  Lvs.  oblong,  pointed  at 
the  apex  and  base:  corolla  gamopetalous  in  the  form  of 
a  roundish  body  from  which  3  oblong  lolies  spread  out- 
ward in  such  a  way  that  it  not  inaptly  represents  a 
tricorn  hat:  areoles  of  fr.  gibbous  (convex)  not  papillose 
nor  aculeate;  fleshy  pulp  very  viscous  and  not  very 
well  flavored. — R.  SielnTi  has  been  referred  to  this 
species,  but  Pexc  Duss,  in  his  Flora  of  the  French 
Antilles  has  kept  the  two  species  distinct. 

3.  Sieberi,  A.  DC.  Cachiman  Montagne.  A  small 
tree  first  described  and  figured  from  the  island  of  Trini- 
dad and  erroneously  relem-d  by  its  collector  to  the 
common  custard-apple,  Annona  reticulata,  to  which  its 
fr.  and  lvs.  liear  a  certain  resemblance:  lvs.  oval-oblong, 
acute  at  apex  and  base,  usually  5-6  in.  long  and  2-3  in. 
broad,  thin,  aliovc  puberulous  with  the  nerves  pilose, 
beneath  paler  and  more  pilose,  narrowed  at  the  base  into 
pilose  petioles  Kin.  long,  some  of  them  at  the  base  of 
the  branches  broadly  ovate  and  obtuse,  about  1  in.  long: 
peduncles  If  .-opposed,  1-fld.,  1-1  %  in.  long,  bearing  2 
small  ovate-acute  bracteoles,  one  near  the  base,  the 
other  about  the  middle:  corolla-wings  laterally  com- 
pressed, linear-oblong,  rounded  at  the  apex,  diverging, 
straight  or  curving  slightly  upward:  fr.,  according  to 
Pere  Duss,  usually  larger  than  that  of  Annona  squamosa, 
the  surface  divided  into  pronounced  raised  squamose 
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areola*  roun<!<><l  at  the  tips;  pulp  fleshy,  nearly  white, 
melting  in  the  mouth,  slightly  viscous,  with  a  sugary 
agreeable  flavor.  Type  collected  by  Sieber  (No.  96),  in 
the  De  Candollc  Herbarium. 

aa.  Corolia-wings  laterally  compressed,  iridcly  spreading 
and  more  or  less  decurved.  (Fig.  3422,  b.) 
4.  deliciosa,  Snflord.  Biriba'.  Fig.  3423.  A  tree 
yielding  a  delicious,  large,  juicy  fr.,  resembling  the 
cherimoya:  vegetative  lvs.  obovate-oblong  or  elliptical, 
rounded  at  the  base  and  normally  acuminate  at  the 
apex,  blades  s-1 1  in.  long  and  3-4  in.  broad,  membrana- 
ceous, when  young  sparsely  canesccnt-hirtellous  above, 
densely  so  beneath,  especially  along  the  midrib  ana 
nerves,  at  length  glabrous  above  and  beneath  except 
along  the  midrib  and  primary  nerves  (18-22  on  each 
side),  these  reddish  brown  and  slender  but  prominent 


JC24.  Rollinia  Jimenezii.  (  X  H) 


beneath;  petiole  about  long:  lvs.  on  flowering 

branches  smaller,  the  lowermost  ones  relatively  shorter 
and  broader,  sometimes  broadly  ovate  or  orbicular, 
1*5-2K  in.  long  and  l?j-2  in.  broad:  peduncles  lf.- 
opposed,  often  in  pairs,  sometimes  solitary,  rarely  in 
3  s,  1-1  *a  in.  long,  Ixwirig  a  small  ovate  sessile  brae- 
tcole  near  the  middle,  strigillosc  with  mldish  hairs, 
like  the  |>etiolcs  and  nerves  of  the  lowermost  lvs. 
(prophylla)  lieneath:  calyx  and  corolla  cancsccnt- 
pul>erulous;  corolla-wings  compressed  laterally,  widely 
diverging  and  decurved,  rounded  at  the  extremity; 
stamens  numerous,  closely  crowded,  the  expanded  con- 
nectives forming  a  pavement  above  the  pollen-sacs; 
carpels  numerous,  ovaries  hairy,  styles  expanded, 
glandular-pulierulous:  fr.  a  solid  depressed  subglolwse 
syncarpium.  3-5  in.  diam.  with  the  areoles  distinctly 
outlined  and  terminating  in  an  obtuse  l>eak;  peduncle 
straight  and  woody,  almut  2  in.  Ion*;  pulp  fleshy,  white 
or  cream-colored,  juicy,  fine-flavored;  seeds  compressed, 
35  45in.  long  and  A  3j»n.  broad,  rounded  at  the  apex, 
gradually  narrowing  to  the  base,  hilum  nut  prominent; 
testa  thin,  brown,  wrinkled  by  the  inclosed  ruminate 
endosperm.— The  type  of  this  species,  in  the  U.  S. 
National  Herbarium,  is  from  a  fr. -bearing  tree  cult,  in 
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the  experiment  station,  Miami,  Fla.,  grown  from  seeds 
sent  by  C.  F.  Baker  from  Para,  Brazil  (No.  22512)  in 
l'.H)s  Baker  deseril>cs  it  as  the  finest  annouaceous  fruit 
of  Trop.  Amer.  It  was  incorrectly  referred  to  R.  ortho- 
vetala,  but  it  is  readily  distinguished  from  that  species 
by  the  decurved  wings  of  its  fls. 

5.  Pittieri,  Safford.  A  tree  resembling  R.  deliciosa, 
but  with  lvs.  more  abruptly  acuminate  and  glaucous 
beneath,  the  vegetative  ones  6-8  in.  long  and  3-3%  in. 
broad,  midrib  and  primary  nerves  (16-20  on  each  side) 
reddish  brown  beneath:  lvs.  on  flowering  branches 
smaller  (with  10-12  primary  nerves):  peduncles  often 
in  clusters  of  3  or  4,  graduated  in  length,  the  longest 

in.  long,  rufous,  minutely  puberulent,  never  hairy 
like  those  of  R.  deliciosa,  bracteolatc  near  the  middle: 
corolla-wings  ?£-fjin.  long,  falcate,  horizontally  ex- 
tended and  decurved,  rounded  at  extremity,  and  nar- 
rowed at  the  base,  very  finely  puberulent.  appearing 
under  t  he  lens  as  t  hough  composed  of  olive-era  v  felt : 
fr.  not  observed. — A  beautiful  species  with  elliptical  or 
obovate  lvs.  remarkable  for  the  pale  color  of  the  lower 
surface  and  the  sharply  outlined  lateral  nerves.  These 
correspond  with  the  description  of  R,  rujinerva,  Triana 
and  Planch.,  but  the  corolla-wings  are  decurved,  not 
"divergent  ascending,"  as  in  that  species.  The  type,  in 
the  U.  S.  National  Herbarium,  was  collected  near 
Puerto  Obaldia,  Panama,  by  Henry  Pittier  (No.  4358), 
in  whose  honor  the  species  is  named. 

6.  Jimenezii,  Safford.  Anonilla.  Fig.  3424.  A 
small  tree  of  Costa  Rica  resembling  R.  mucosa  but  with 
fls.  in  clusters  of  2  or  3,  having  the  corolla-wings  hori- 
zontally spreading  and  slightly  decurved,  and  with  fr. 
resembling  that  of  the  common  sugar-apple  (Annona 
stpuwmsn),  with  the  component  car|iels  rounded  at  the 
tips  when  fresh,  but  more  or  less  Itcakcd  when  dry: 
lvs.  ovate  to  oblong-elliptical,  acuminate,  those  of  the 
vegetative  branches  7-8  in.  long  and  2'j-3  in.  broad, 
obtuse  at  the  base,  with  18-22  primary  nerves  on  each 
side  of  midrib,  those  of  the  flowering  branches  smaller 
with  12-16  pairs  of  primary  nerves  and  usually  rounded 
at  the  base;  point  of  acumen  either  acute  or  more 
usually  obtuse  or  ref  use ;  young  branches,  petioles,  and 
lower  surface  of  young  lvs.  covered  thickly  with  ferru- 
gineous  hairs,  lvs.  at  length  glabrous  or  nearly  so  except 
along  the  midrib  and  nerves  l>cncath:  peduncles  li.- 
opposed,  in  clusters  of  2  or  3,  graduate  in  length,  the 
longest  atx>ut  fjin.  long,  fcrrugincous-tomentose  like 
the  ovate-acuminate  calyx-lobes:  corolla-wings  oblong, 
rounded  at  the  tip,  scarcely  at  all  narrowed  at  the  base, 
widely  spreading  and  usually  decurved,  never  curving 
upward  and  inward,  rufous-puberulent :  fr.  subgloboae, 
about  22j  in.  diam.,  closely  resembling  that  of  Annona 
squamosa,  the  component  carpels  hxiselv  adhering, 
very  gibbous,  rounded  or  often  ret  use  at  the  tin  when 
fresh;  pulp  white,  edible,  but  not  so  agreeably  flavored 
as  tliat  of  Annona  squamosa. — This  species  is  baaed 
u|s>n  specimens  in  the  U.  S.  National  Herbarium, 
received  from  Oton  Jimenez,  of  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica, 
the  fls.  collected  bv  him  at  Nuestro  Amo,  March,  1912 
(No.  427),  and  the  fr.  from  the  same  tree,  Oct.,  1912. 
The  accompanying  figure  is  drawn  from  type  material, 
the  fr.  from  a  field  photograph  sent  by  Mr.  Jimenez, 
in  whose  honor  the  species  is  named. 

AAA.  Corolla-icings  linear-oblong  or  spatulaie,  ascrnding 
or  ertel  arui  incunrd.  (Fig.  3412,  c.) 

7.  orthopetala,  A.  DC.  A  shrub  or  small  tree  with 
the  hal.it  of  R.  Su-kri,  but  with  the  lvs.  somewhat 
longer  pctioled:  lvs.  oval-oblong,  acute  at  apex  and 
base,  pilose:  peduncle*  in  |Kiir«:  calyx-lolies  smaller 
than  in  R.  Hiekrri;  corolla-wings  erect  and  incurved' 
fr.  not  dcseril>ed.— This  sjiecies  was  descrilxnl  by  De 
Candollc  from  a  specimen  in  the  De  Candolle  Her- 
barium collected  by  Parker  near  Demarara,  British 
Guiana.  The  name  has  l>een  incorrectly  applied  to 
several  rollinia*  with  edible  fr.  Of  these  the  principal 
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specie,  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  is  R.  delicioaa 
descriU-d  above,  which  is  readilv  distinguished  from 
R.  trrth»i*tala  by  its  widely  spreading  dccurved  corolla- 
wings. 

8.  laurifdlja,  Schlecht.  Akaticu  hirim.  A  shrub  or 
small  tree  with  the  new  branchlets,  petioles,  peduncles, 
midrib,  and  nerves  finely  appressed-subfurfuraceous 
puberulcnt,  the  fls.  and  lower  surface  of  the  If.  clothed 
with  finer  and  denser  clay-colored  puberulenoe:  lvs. 
oblong-elliptical  or  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate, 
obtusish  at  the  base,  3J4~5  in.  long,  1>£-I?j  in.  broad; 
midrib  prominent  beneath,  lateral  nerves  10-15  pairs; 
upper  surface  apparently  glabrous,  but  as  seen  under 
a  lens  covered  with  minute  appressed  white  hairs: 
peduncles  solitary  or  in  2's  or  3's,  graduated  in  length, 
the  longest  3  times  as  long  as  the  petioles  (1  in.  long), 
bracteolate  at  the  base,  gradually  thickening  toward  the 
apex:  corolla-wings  ascending-erect,  broadened  at  the 
apex,  rounded  or  quite  obtuse,  wD,  long  and  J^m. 
broad  near  the  apex,  clothed  with  minute  brownish- 
argillaceous  tomentum:  fr.  subglobose,  alxiut  the  site 
of  a  horse-chestnut,  composed  of  many  carpels  distinctly 
outlined  and  containing  an  edible,  white,  mucilaginous 
pulp  with  a  pleasant  sweet  taste. — This  species  is  ! wised 
upon  2  flowering  specimens  collected  in  Brazil  by 
Sellow  (Noa.  809  and  1190). 

9.  incurva,  Moore.  A  diffuse  shrub  with  long 
brandies:  lvs.  short-pet  ioled.  lanceolate  or  lanceolate- 
oblong,  obtuse,  rounded  at  the  base,  coriaceous,  above 
glabrous,  often  glossy,  beneath  paler,  minutely  puberu- 
lous,  blades  4-5  in.  long,  1)^-2  in.  broad,  often 
more  or  less  oblique  at  the  base;  midrib  impressed 
nbove(  rather  prominent  beneath,  lateral  nerves  about 
12  pairs  inserted  at  a  wide  angle,  undulate  near  the 
margin  and  curving  upward:  peduncles  usually  in  pairs, 
sometimes  solitary,  longer  than  the  petioles  (ifi  in. 
long),  bracteate  at  the  base,  and  bearing  a  small  brac- 
teole  near  the  middle,  puberulous:  fls.  yellowish  green; 
calyx-lobes  short  and  rounded,  feiTUgineous-pul>esoent; 
corolla-wings  fcrrugineous-tomentosc,  spatulate-oblong, 
ascending  and  incurved,  ?jin.  long;  stamens  numerous, 
crowded;  carpels  albo-sericeous:  fr.  not  observed. — 
This  species  described  by  Spencer  Moore,  was  collected 
in  Santa  Cruz,  Brazil,  by  the  Mat  to  Grosso  expedition. 
Specimens  from  the  type  collection  are  in  the  Herbarium 
of  Columbia  University,  at  the  Botanical  Garden, 
New  York  City. 

A aaa.  CorMa-irings  compressed,  obovote,  and  ascending. 
(Fig.  34S2,  d.) 

10.  rugulosa,  Schlecht.  A  shrub  or  small  tree:  lvs. 
lanceolate,  or  broadly  lanceolate,  obtusely  and  shortly 
acuminate,  acute  at  the  base,  on  both  sides  suhglabrous, 
beneath  glossy;  young  branchlets,  petioles,  and  midrib 
appressed-puberulous:  peduncles  usually  recurved  or 


the  base,  tomentoae-cancsccnt,  >£in.  long  and  Ain. 
broad:  fr.  globose,  1-1 K  in.  diam.,  with  the  component 
carpels  forming  20-30  slightly  raised  rounded  areoles; 
seeds  small,  pale  brown,  conoid,  somewhat  flattened. — 
Type  collected  in  S.  Brazil  by  Sellow.  Closelv  r 
to  R.  rugulma  and  with  very  similar  fr.  but  with 


and  narrower  lvs.  (suggesting  those  of  R.  salicifolia)"  ia 
R.  Warmingii  YL  E.  Fries,  the  type  of  which  was 
collected  on  Mt.  Tijuca,  near  Rao  de  Janeiro,  by 
GLiziou  (No.  6079).  • 

aaaaa.  Corolla-lobes  or  -icings  short,  straight  and  spur~ 
like,  horizontally  directed.  (Fig.  34££,  e.) 
11.  lanceolata,  R.  E.  Fries.  A  small  tree  with  small 
lanceolate  lvs.:  lvs.  acute  at  the  apex  and  base,  above 
glabrous  except  along  the  midrib;  beneath  densely  fer- 
rugineous-villous  along  the  midrib:  voung  branches, 
petioles,  and  solitary  or  rarelv  geminate  peduncles  fer- 


n's, ferrugmeous-hirsute;  outer 
Bpur-like,  short,  rounded,  and  widely 
spreading:  fr.  not  observed.— This  species  is  based  by 
Robert  £.  Fries  on  a  specimen  in  the  Copenhagen  Her- 
barium collected  by  Glaziou  in  Brazil  (No.  13509). 

aaaaaa.  Corolla-lobes  or  -mugs  broadly  ovate  or  suborhic- 
vdar,  and  compressed.  (Fig.  3422,  /.) 

12.  emarguiita,  Schlecht.  A  glabrescent  shrub,  6£$- 
10  ft.,  growing  in  marshy  places,  with  slender  branches: 
Ivb.  oval  or  elliptical,  obtuse  at  both  ends  or  acutish  at 
the  base,  cm&rginate  or  retuse  at  the  apex,  on  both  sides 
subglabrous  and  opaque:  peduncles  usually  solitary, 
slender,  about  1  in.  long,  minutely  bracteolate  at  the 
base:  corolla  and  calyx  silky-hirtellous"  corolla-wings 
obovate-orbicular,  widely  spreading,  laterally  com- 
pressed: fr.  solid,  about  1-1 H  diam.,  ovate-globose, 
with  the  component  carpels  scarcely  at  all  raised  or 
distinctly  outlined. — This  s|x>cies,  very  common  in  S. 
Brazil  and  Paraguay,  is  based  upon  specimens  col- 
lected in  the  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  by  Sellow. 

13.  glaucescens,  Sond.  A  glabrescent  shrub  closely 
allied  to  R.  emarginata,  but  with  the  lvs.  not  emarginato 
and  sometimes  acute  at  the  apex:  If  .-blades  ovate  or 
lanceolate,  obtuse  or  rarely  acute  at  the  apex,  acute  at 
the  base,  2-3  in.  long  and  1  in.  broad,  glaucescent 
beneath;  petioles  K-?sin.  long:  peduncles  in  pairs,  one 
shorter  than  the  other,  the  longer  one  bearing  a  small 
bracteole  below  the  middle:  fls.  canescent-puberulous; 
corolla-wings  broadly  obovate  or  suborbicular,  widely 
spreading:  fr.  broadly  ovoid  or  subglobose,  small 
(about  1  in.  diam.),  solid  and  smooth,  with  the  com- 
ponent carpels  scarcely  outlined  and  not  at  all  gibbous. — 
Specimens  in  the  U.  S.  National  Herbarium  collected 
by  Dorsett,  Shamel,  and  Pojienoe,  in  S.  Brazil. — This 

cies  was  based  by  Sonder  on  a  plant  collected  by 
"  on  his  second  expedition,  in  the  province  of 


14.  sylvitiw,  St.  Hil.  Araticu  do  Mato. 
1  tree:  lvs.  elliptical  or  oblong,  shortly  acumi- 
acute,  or  obtuse  at  the  apex,  acutish  at  the  base, 
e  puberulous  when  young,  at  length  glabrous, 
l*-neath  softly  tomcntosc;  petiole,  midrib,  and  veins 
clothed  with  ferrugineous  hairs,  the  remainder  of  the 
lower  surface  with  white  hairs:  peduncles  solitary  or  in 
pairs,  clothed  with  ferrugineous  tomentum;  corolla- 
wings  suborbicular:  fr.  gtobose,  solitary,  the  size  of  a 
small  apple,  pubescent,  wit  h  the  component  carpels  form- 
ing prominent  pentagonal  areoles;  pulp  edible,  somewhat 
like  that  of  the  chenmoya.  w.  E.  Sajtohd. 

ROLLINI6PSIS  (Greek  derivative,  signifying  Rol- 
linia-like,  from  the  form  of  the  fl.).  Annonace*. 
Frccta  de  Macaco.  Monkey-Fruit.  Shrubs  or  small 
trees  of  Brazil  having  fragrant  3-winged  fls.  like  those 
of  Rollinia,  but  with  aromatic  frs.  in  the  form  of  a 
cluster  of  small  distinct  drupes,  instead  of  a  fleshy  sweet 
syncarpium,  as  in  Rollinia. — Only  4  species  have  thus 
far  been  described,  all  from  Trop.  Brazil.  The  tvpe  of 
the  genus  (R.  discrHa,  Safford),  Fig.  3425,  has  l>een 
successfully  intro.  into  cult,  in  the  S.  U.  S.  by  the  Office 
of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction,  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Agric.  (S.  P.  I.  No.  15508).  This  species  discovered 
by  Dorsett,  Shamel,  and  Popenoe  in  the  vicinity 
of  Januaria,  state  of  Minas  Geraes,  has  orange-colored 
pear-shaped  drupes,  locally  known  as  Fruta  de  Macaco 
(monkey-fruit).  The  thin  aromatic  mesocarp  sur- 
rounding the  solitarv  seed  tastes  very  much  like  the  fr. 
of  certain  species  of  Xylopia,  called  malaguetas  in  the 
vicinity  of  Panama,  and  also  suggests  the  flavor  of  the 
Mexican  xochinacaztli,  or  eju-flower  (Cymbopetalum 
penduliflarum)  the  spicy  petals  of  which,  together  with 
vanilla,  were  used  by  the  Aztecs  for  flavoring  their 
chocolate  in  pre-Columbian  times  (see  Cymbopetalum). 
The  other  known  species  are  R.  siminrum.  Safford, 
recently  discovered  by  Rose  and  Russell,  of  the  Carnegie 
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Expedition,  in  the  state  of  Bahia;  R.  parviflbra  (RolHnia 
parvifidra,  St.  Hil.),  of  Rio  de  Janeiro;  and  R.  Uplo- 
pitala  (Rolllnia  li/>U)uitala,  R.  E.  Fries),  of  Piauhy, 
Brazil.— See  Journ.  Wash.  Acad.  Sci.,  vol.  6,  p.  1916. 

W.  E.  Saffokd. 
ROMANOVIA  (derivation  unknown).  Also  spelled 
Rotnanowia.  Palmicex.  A  genus  founded  in  G.C.  111. 
33:245  without  generic  description.  R.  Nicolai,  Hort. 
A  calamus-like  palm  with  mealy  down  on  the  sts.,  long 
slender  petioles  without  prickles:  Ivs.  pinnate  with 


serein,  a,  Flower  with  ■  portion  i 
of  stamens  surrounding  the  cluster  of  carpels 
>  minute  inner  petal,  or  corolla-lobe  (  X 1 1  a  '< ;  6,  a  pair  of 
stamen*,  showing  a  pair  of  parallel  pollen -sacs  beneath  the 
expanded  tip  of  the  connective  1X5):  <•  mature  carpels  which 
have  fallen  off  the  receptacle  CXffi;  d,  seed  (  X  'ill- 

remote  segms.,  ta|>cring  to  a  wedge-shaped  base  and 
with  the  refuse  ajs-x  divided  irregularly  into  long 
acutelv  pointed  lobes,  somewhat  as  in  carvota.  Habi- 
tat not  given.  G.C.  III.  33:suppl.  April  25, p.  hi. 

ROMANZ6FFIA  (named  in  honor  of  Count  Nicholas 
Romanzoff).  HydrophyllAcex.  Low  and  delicate  peren- 
nial herbs  with  the  aspect  of  saxifrage,  suitable  for  out- 
door planting. 

Iieaves  mainly  radical,  alternate,  round-cordate  or 
reniform,  crenately  7-11-lobed,  long-|>efioled:  infl. 
scatxise,  ruccmosely  or  paniculately  scveral-fld.;  the 
|>euieels  filiform.  Ha.  pale  pink  or  purple,  varying  white; 
calyx-lolx*  oblong-linear  or  lanceolate:  ca|>s.  retuac, 
2-celled  or  nearly  so. — Tcn(?)  species,  Alaska  south- 
ward to  the  coast  range  of  Calif. 


unalaschkensis,  Cham.  Rootstock  not  tubiferous: 
scape  erect,  3-5  in.  high;  the  erect  or  ascending  pedicels 
shorter  than  the  fls.;  calvx-lobes  herbaceous;  corolla 
very  short-funnelform.  Unalaska,  and  one  isolated 
station  in  N.  Calif. 

sitchensis,  Bong.  Rootstocks  slender  and  tubiferous: 
plant  sparsely  pubescent  or  glabra 'e;  scape  filiform, 
weak,  6  in.  high;  the  spreading  pedicels  longer  than  the 
fls.;  calyx-loltcs  very  glabrous;  corolla  funnelfonn. 
Alaska  south  to  Monterey  County,  Calif.  G.  30:640. 

F.  Tracy  IIi  uuahd 

ROMNfcYA  (named  for  T.  Romney  Robinson,  who 
dLscovered  it  almut  184.ri).  PapaverAetx .  Tall  showy 
herbs  or  subshrubs  used  for  garden  planting. 

Stems  branching:  Ivs.  petioled,  pinnatifid,  2  or  3 
pairs  of  segms.:  fls.  solitary  at  the  ends  of  the  corymbose 
branches,  large,  white  and  showy,  6  in.  across;  sepals  3. 
with  a  broad  membranaceous  dorsal  wing;  petals  6,  all 
alike;  stamens  very  numerous;  stigmas  numerous,  con- 
nate at  base  into  a  little  ring:  caps.  7-1 1-celled,  dehis- 
cing to  the  middle,  the  valves  separating  by  their  mar- 
gins from  the  firm  persistent  placenta-. — Two  species, 
Calif,  and  Mex.  ^Ionographed  by  Fedde  in  Engler's 
Pflanzenrcich,  hft.  40  (IV.  104),  1909. 

Romneya  grows  wild  in  California  from  San  Diego  to 
Santa  Barbara  County  and  also  in  Mexico,  and  in  the 
wild  state  it  blooms  chiefly  in  June  and  July,  but  in 
cultivation  the  period  of  bloom  is  increased  from  May  to 
August.  In  the  region  of  Los  Angeles,  it  is  said  to  thrive 
best  on  dry  rocky  soil  and  needs  only  the  water  it 
obtain*  from  the  winter  rains,  llomneya  can  lie  trans- 
planted safely  if  cut  to  the  ground  before  it  is  lifted  and 
can  be  raised  from  seed  if  the  seed  is  fresh.  Raising 
from  seed  under  artificial  conditions  is  not  very  satis- 
factory, however,  as  it  takes  a  few  years  between  the 
germination  of  the  seed  and  blooming  of  the  seedlings. 

Romneya  is  difficult  to  transplant,  due  to  the  scarcity 
of  fibrous  roots;  in  middle  California  suckers  which  are 
produced  in  great  abundance  are  transplanted  without 
any  loss,  provided  a  good  firm  ball  of  earth  is  kept 
around  the  stout  thick  mots  in  transit,  and  if  the  stems 
art?  cut  well  back,  almost  to  the  base.  At  San  Francisco 
it  grows  luxuriantly  in  a  heavy  adolic  soil,  producing 
immense  flowers.  The  name  Matilija  poppy  (pro- 
nounced Ma-til'li-ha)  is  the  favorite  in  California. 
It  comes  from  the  Matilija  Canon,  Ventura  County, 
where  the  plant  grows  in  particular  abundance.  Miss 
Parsons  writes:  "Many  people  have  the  mistaken 
idea  that  it  grows  only  in  that  region.  It  is  not  com- 
mon by  any  means;  but  it  is  found  in  scattered  locali- 
ties from  Santa  Barbara  southward  into  Mexico.  It  is 
very  abundant  near  Riverside,  and  also  upon  the  south- 
ern lioundary  and 
the  plants  cover 
large  areas.  It 
not  only  grows 
in  fertile  valleys, 
but  seeks  the 
seclusion  of  re- 
mote cartons, 
and  nothing 
more  magnifi- 
cent could  be 
imagined  than  a 
steep  canon-side 
covered  with 
the  great  bushy 
plants,  thickly 
covered  with 
enormous  white 
flowers."  Blos- 
soms remain 
open  for  many 
days.  (J.  Burtt 
Davy.) 
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Coolteri,  Harv.  Matil.ua  Popft.  Fig.  3126.  Sts. 
flexuous,  more  branched  above:  lvs.  rather  papery  than 
sul)coriaceous,  somewhat  glaucous;  the  lower  tri jugate, 
the  lobes  lanceolate,  the  terminal  one  ovate:  calyx 
rather  glabrous,  sepals  purplish  at  the  apex;  petals 
white,  membranaceous,  thickened  toward  the  base: 
caps,  spreading,  setose.  Calif,  and  Mex.  G.C.  III. 
27:131.  G.8:603;  35:3.  Gn.  13:494;  26:400;  29, 
pp.  207,  211;  46,  p.  405  ;  55,  p.  208;  56,  p.  239;  57,  p. 
263;  62,  p.  63;  68,  p. 89;  76,  p.  611.  G.M.  43:36.  Gn.W. 
20:19.  OP.  10:353.  F.M.  1877:252.  A.F.  5:397.  A.G. 
19:314  (suppl.  April  16,  1898).  C.L.A.  1:76.— Though 
the  eastern  states,  it  has  been 


not  considered  hardy  in 

successfully  grown  outdoors  in  northern  states. 

trich6calyx,  Eastw.  Sts.  stout,  erect,  more  simple 
above:  lvs.  subooriaceous,  3-lobed  or  3-dentate:  calyx 
subglobose:  caps,  appressed  setose.  Calif.  G.C.  III. 
42:414.  G.  35:571;  37:65.  Gn.  77:291.  G.M.  54:186. 

F.  Tract  Hubbard. 

ROMULEA  (a  name  commemorative  of  Romulus, 
one  of  the  mythical  founders  of  Rome).  Irid&cer. 
Crocus-like  bulbs,  suitable  for  outdoor  planting. 

Leaves  narrow,  usually  overtopping  the  fls.:  sts. 
produced,  simple  or  branched:  spat  he  of  2  lanceolate 
valves:  lis.  lilac,  purple,  yellow  or  pale,  always  solitary; 
perianth  funncl-«haix*l,  atmut  1  in.  across;  ovary 
3-eelled:  caps,  glotxisc  or  ellipsoid. — About  90  species, 
Mcdit.  region,  Trop.  and  S.  Air.  They  arc  closely 
allied  to  Crocus,  but  differ  in  being  less  nardy  and  in 
having  a  long  peduncle  and  short  fl.-tube.  Very  little 
known  in  cult,  in  Amer. 

A.  Fls.  rosy  or  crimson. 
rosea,  Eckl.  (Trichonrtna  rdsea,  Ker).  Conn  globose, 
's-.'-iin.  thick:  lvs.  J-£-l  ft.  long,  setaceous:  peduncle 
1-6  in.  long,  1-3-fld.;  outer  spathe  *±in.  long;  perianth 
with  a  short  funnel-shaped  tube  with  a  yellow  throat 
and  a  red-lilac  limb,  alwut  1  in.  long,  the  outer  segms. 
with  3  faint  purple  stripes  outside.  S.  Afr.  B.M.  1225 
(as  T.  roxeum).  F.S.  8:799  (as  R.  Celsii).  G.C.  III. 
5S:37.  Gn.  79,  p.  232.  Var.  specidsa,  Baker  (T.  spe- 
cidsurn,  Ker),  has  a  larger  perianth  and  outer  segms. 
with  3-5  dark  purple  stripes  of  which  the  outer  are 
feathered.  B.M.  1476. 

AA.  Fix.  yellow  or  white. 

Clusiina,  Baker  (Tricftonbna  ClusiAna,  Lange).  Fls. 
bright  yellow,  tipped  with  lilac.  Spain.  A  white  variety 
has  l>ecn  intro.  abroad  by  Barr. 

Macowanii,  Baker.  Sts.  very  stout,  1-fld.:  fls.  bright 
golden  yellow  in  the  lower  part,  paler  upward  and 
sometimes  tinged  with  red;  perianth-eegms.  oblong.  S. 
Afr.  G.C.  III.  58:35. 


y<-]li>v 
Italy 


«.  Bu/W.Wiuui.  Scbaat.  &  Mauri(').  lm«  pale  lilac  flu.  with  % 
rtlow  center,  tinted  gulden  brown,  striped  with  blue  ouUule. 
.  and  S(Miin.  G.  :M:307.  B.M.  2US  ia»  Ixia  Bulboeodiuni). 
There  i»  another  R.  Bulboeodiuni.  that  of  Kunie,  which  in  the  name 
a»  R.  Humana.— K.  LtidHlinii.  Hort.,  has  rream-white  crocu*  uV 
with  a  golden  center.  y  TRACT  HUBBARD. 

RONDELETIA  (named  in  memory  of  William 
Rondelet,  1507-66,  a  French  physician  and  naturalist). 
Syn.  Rogiera.  Rubidcese.  Evergreen  shrub*  and  trees,  a 
few  of  which  are  grown  in  the  warmhouse  or  outdoors 
in  the  extreme  southern  United  Stat«-«. 

Leaves  opposite,  rarely  tcrnately  whorled,  sessile  or 
petiolate,  coriaceous  or  membranaceous:  infl.  corym- 
bose or  paniculate,  axillary  or  rarely  terminal  cymes; 
fls,  red,  yellow  or  white;  calyx-lobes  equal;  corolla- 
tube  usually  slender,  swollen  or  not,  throat  glabrous 
or  l>earded;  limb  5-lol>ed  (in  some  species  4-lolied); 
ovary  2-celled:  caps.  loculicidal. — About  S5  species, 
Trop.  Amer.  The  whole  family  is  noted  as  furnish- 
ing numerous  desirable  stove  plants,  and  Ronde- 
let ia  is  a  highly  esteemed  genus.  The  following  species 
are  shrubs  growing  4  ft.  or  more  high.  The  fls.  are 
generally  fragrant,  and  the  clusters  4  in.  or  more  i 


In  the  favorite  species  (/?.  odorala)  the  fls.  number 
10-30  in  a  cluster,  each  fl.  being  fully  an  inch  across; 
in  the  other  species  the  fls.  may  number  150-200  to  a 
cluster,  each  fl.  being  less  than  Jjin.  across.  R.  cordala 
is  often  said  to  have  a  4-lobed  fl.,  a  mistake  that  dates 
l>ack  more  than  lialf  a  century  to  a  ty|jograpical  error. 

Rondeletias  arc  of  slow  growth,  and  not  many  culti- 
vators of  plant*  care  to  give  time  and  space  to  raise 
them;  nevertheless  some  of  the  species,  notably  R. 
odurala  var.  major,  deserve  to  be  more  widely  grown. 
Cuttings  from  trie  half-ripened  wood  may  lie  rooted  at 
any  time  of  the  year.  Spring,  however,  is  considered 
the  best  time,  as  one  has  the  season's  growth  ahead,  and 
good  plants  may  be  had  in  the  fall.  Insert  the  cuttings 
in  a  3-inch  pot,  in  a  mixture  of  finely  sifted  peat  and 
aand  and  place  them  in  a  tight  propagating-hed,  in  a 
temperature  of  70°.  Water  them  thorough! v  and  shade 
them  from  the  sun.  In  a  few  weeks  the  cuttings  will  be 
rooted,  when  they  may  be  potted  in  small  pots,  in  the 
siftings  of  the  root  of  the  osmunda  fern,  with  enough 
aand  to  keep  it  open.  If  a  good  fibrous  peat  can  be 
procured,  it  answers  the  same  purpose.  A  night  tem- 
erature  of  60°  is  best  for  these  plants.  Large  plants, 
however,  will  winter  safely  at  50°  to  55°.  The  advantago 

of  keeping  small 
j  -1- n- -  rnieristhat 
they  may  be  grown 
more  quickly.  As 
soon  as  the 

i  ivc  a 
hold  on 


V  VV;?<?ti     pot,  cut  them  back 

m^rH'-fy     uvu  j°inte  above 

I  ,.  i;  Place  them 
liwe  to  the  glass  and 
syringe  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  When 
the  sun  gets  strong, 
shade  tiiem  lightly  in 
(h.- middle  of  t  he  dav. 

As  soon  as 
they  are 
well  rooted 
in  their  first 
pot,  shift 
them  into  a 
size  2  inches 

1  ?  ruBeI:il 
which  will 

carry  them 

through  until  the  following  spring.  They  would  flower 
in  this  pot  if  allowed  to  do  so,  but  it  is  advisable  to 
keep  them  growing  right  along  the  first  year.  They 
may  l)e  cut  back  as  soon  as  the  shoots  are  long  enough 
to  leave  two  acts  of  leaves,  after  the  heart  has  been 
taken  out  of  them.  As  the  plants  grow  larger,  a  third 
part  of  good  fibrous  loam  may  be  added  to  the  peat, 
and  at  all  times  they  must  be  potted  very  firmly.  After 
the  plants  have  reached  the  size  of  an  8-inch  pot, 
they  may  go  two  seasons  without  repotting,  if  they  are 
fed  with  liquid  manure  as  advised  for  ixoras.  After 
color  shows  in  the  flowers,  it  is  best  to  withhold  manure 
until  they  have  finished  flowering,  as  the  flowers  will 
last  much  longer.  After  the  flowers  decay,  if  they  are 
removed  without  cutting  away  much  of  the  stem,  they 
are  liable  to  flower  a  second  time  the  same  year.  It  is 
preferable,  however,  to  cut  them  well  back,  ami  if  they 
require  potting,  do  so,  after  they  have  broken  into 
growth.  When  the  young  breaks  have  made  four  pairs 
of  leaves,  take  out  the  heart  of  them.  This  treatment 
will  double  the  number  of  shoots,  and  give  a  far  better 
appearance  when  they  come  in  flower.  Mealy-bug 
will  sometimes  !*•  found  on  rondeletias.  They  may  be 
easily  gotten  rid  of  if  the  plants  are  removed  to  a  house 
that  is  !>cing  fumigated  with  hydrocyanic  gas.  (George 
F.  Stewart.) 
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A.  Fls.  red. 

.  —  ,  J  acq.  (R.  Kpccidm.  Lodd.).  Lvs.  ovate, 
nearly  sessile:  clusters  lO-30-fld.:  lis.  crimson  to  brick- 
red,  with  a  conspicuous  yellow  throat  ;  lobes  elliptical 
to  roundish.  Cuba,  Mex.  B.  2:53.  B.M.  3953.  B  R. 
1905.  F.C.  1:36.  L.B.C.  19:1893.  P.M.  2:242;  10:354. 
R.H.  1891:522  (throat  not  conspicuously  yellow). 
(J.W.  6,  p.  125.  Var.  mijor,  Hort,  is  a  form  with 
•fls. 

aa.  Fls.  pink  to  white. 
B.  Bom-  of  lea.  more  or  Icm  cordate. 

cordata,  Benth.  (Rogiera  cor  (lain,  Planch.  R.  thyrsi- 
flora,  Hort.,  not  Both).  Fig.  3427.  Lvs.  ovate,  acumi- 
nate, cordate:  generally  said  to  have  pink  or  flesh- 
colored  fls.  with  a  yellow  throat  (as  in  F.S.  8:754), 
but  in  R.H.  1878:230  they  are  shown  as  pure  white. 
B.M.  8540.  J.F.  2:122.  Guatemala.  Possibly  also 
native  in  Mex. 

Utjfolia,  Hort.  (Rogiera  lalifblia,  Decne.).  Lvs.  large, 
heart-shaped,  acuminate,  short-pctioled:  fls.  in  corym- 
bose cymes,  the  tubes  pink,  the  limb  white;  calyx-lobes 
oval,  obtuse.  Guatemala.  R.H.  1853:121.  1 

bb.  Bate  of  lvs.  not  cordate. 


amiina,  Hemsl.  (Rogiera  am&na.  Planch.).  Lvs. 
elliptic,  broader  than  in  R.  gratissima,  and  shorter, 
acuminate,  2-5  in.  long:  fls.  rose-pink,  with  a  conspicu- 
ous yellow  throat.  Guatemala.  F.S.  5:442.— Intro,  in 
Calif.  See  also  R.  versicolor,  in  suppl.  list  below 

cc.  Corolla-lobes  obcordate:  stipules  subulate. 
gratissima,  Hemsl.  (Rogiera  gratissima,  Lind.).  Lvs. 
oblong-elliptic,  1-2  in.  long,  ahort-petioled,  mostly 
rounded  at  the  base:  fls.  with  a  bright  rosy  tube,  the 
lobes  fading  from  pale  rose  to  whitish;  throat  not  con- 
spicuously yellow.  Trop.  Amer.  I.H.  28:424.  F.S. 
15:1570  (corolla-lobes  often  obovate;  stipules  narrowly 
ovate).  Gt.  490  (as  Rogiera  elegantissinta).  J.H.  111. 
52:365. 

AAA.  Flu.  blue.  (Hindsia.) 
longiflora,  Cham.  (Hindsia  longifibra,  Benth.).  Lvs. 
opposite,  entire,  lanceolate,  more  or  leas  oval  or  some- 
tunes  almost  linear,  petiole  very  short,  attenuate  at  the 
base:  infl.  terminal  corymb;  fls.  blue;  calyx-tube  short, 
lobes  linear;  corolla-tube  very  long;  segms.  of  Up  oval, 
spreading  and  acuminate.  R.H.  1K58,  p.  329.  H.U. 
4,  p.  243. — This  is  now  placed  in  the  genus  Hindsia, 
which  differs  from  Rondeletia  in  general  appearance 
and  in  the  form  of  the  corolla  which  is  rather  funnel- 
shaped  than  salver-shaped,  without  any  callous  con- 
traction or  beard  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube  and  by  the 
caps,  which  is  differently  dehiscent.  A  second  species  of 
Hindsia  is  H.  violacea,  Benth.,  from  Brazil.  B.R.  30:40. 

The  following  specie*  have  been  occasionally  culL:  R.  aiwnnlM, 
Linn.  White-fid.  W.  Indira  anil  S.  Amir. — R.  andmuii.  Hort..  is 
an  imperfectly  known  species  said  to  have  the  lvs.  in  3's,  and  coral- 
red  or  deep  near  let  fls.  with  a  presumably  yellow  throat.  Huhitat 
(?). — R.  B6ckl\tmM\%,  Hook.,  a  pink-fid.  species  from  Trop.  Amer., 
in  easily  distinguished  from  those  mentioned  above  by  the 
much  longer  calyx-lobes,  which  are  pink.  B.M.  u2QO. — K.  /'ilnitei. 
Hook.,  a  beautiful  pale  yellow-fld.  species  from  Colombia,  ha*  a 
great  pyramidal  cluster  5  in.  across  and  4  in.  deep,  with  an  astnniab- 
ing  number  of  fls.,  perhaps  15O-2O0  in  B.M.  S069. — R.  scrsfcoiur. 
Hook.  'Kogirrn  versicolor,  Ijndl.  *  I'axt,),  is  referred  to  It  amucna 
by  Index  Kewrnsis  but  htihi  distinct.  The  As.  are  said  to  be 
''remarkable  for  their  play  of  colors:  the  tube  is  yellow;  the  limb  in 
bud  deep  rose-rotor,  changing  when  they  expand  to  pale  rose  and 
then  to  white,  with  a  yellow  disk,  and  having  a  2-lobcd  green  spot 
in  the  center  from  the  color  nf  the  stigmas,  which  protrude  ft  little 
beyond  the  mouth."   B.M.  157U.  J.F.  J:  112. 

F.  Tkacy  Hubbard. t 

ROOT-GALLS.  Abnormal  enlargements  of  ten  apjiear 
on  the  roots  of  plants.  These  enlargements  are  much 
more  frequent  than  is  generally  supposed,  but  from  their 
position  under  ground  are  rarely  observed.  From  an 
economic  standpoint  they  have  not  received  the  i 
tion  that  they  merit. 


Although  the  term  root-gall  is  usually  applied  to  the 
abnormal  enlargement  of  roots  due  to  insects  and  other 
animal  organisms,  it  has  a  much  wider  application  as 
used  by  most  plant-growers.  The  presence  of  nodules 
or  local  enlargement*  on  the  roots  of  plants  has  been 
discussed  by  different  authors  under  the  names  root- 
gall",  root-knots,  rout-swellings,  and  the  like.  In  cases 
in  which  the  cause  of  the  nodules  of  hypert  rophied  tissue 
is  known,  special  names  have  been  assigned  to  the 
enlargements.  Thus  the  gall  formed  by  the  eel-worm 
(Heterodera  radicieola)  is  known  as  the  nematode  root- 
gall  (Fig.  3428);  the  enlargement  on  the  roots  of  cab- 
bage and  related  plants  liy  the  myxomycete  (P/as- 
madiophora  Brassicsr)  is  called  club-root ;  the  swellings* 
on  t  he  roots  of  the  peach,  apricot ,  and  many  other  plants, 
which  are  of  cliaracteristic  appearance  and  usually 
appear  at  the  crown  of  the  plant,  are  known  as  crown- 
gall.  Root-t  ubcrclcs  are  small  gall-like  bodies  found  on 


the  roots  of  many  leguminous  plants.  They  are  sym- 
bionic  in  nature,  the  organism  causing  them  being 
helpful  to  the  plant.  See  Legumes. 


Abnormal  root  enlargements  are  due  to  the  follow- 
ing causes:  (1)  animal  parasites,  as  in  the  nematode 
root-gall  (Fig  3428),  the  galLs  formed  on  the  roots  of 

the  grape  by 
the  phylloxera, 
woolly  aphis 
galls  on  apple 
tree  roots,  and 
the  like;  (2) 
vegetable  para- 
sites, as  in  t  he 
club-root  and 
the  crown  -  gall 
(Fig.  3429);  (3) 
mechanical  in- 
jury, causing  ex- 
cessive callous 
development, 
root  -  burls,  and 
so  on.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  the 
causes  of  these 
enlargements 
are  oftentimes 
obscure  or  un- 
known. 

Swellings  on 
the  roots  of  the 
mulberry  are 
said  to  be  due 
Some  investigators 
.gall-like  root-growths  in  some  instances 
to  the  hypertrophy  of  adventitious  buds. 

The  root-galls  caused  bv  the  nematode  (Heterodrra 
radicieola)  may  usually  fie  readily  recognized  from 
other  forms  of  hypertrophied  tissue  by  the  numerous 
knotty  enlargements  on  the  smaller  roots  infested  by 
the  worms.  By  careful  search,  in  most  instances,  the 
distended  female  worms  may  be  found  in  the  infested 
tissue,  where  they  appear  as  small  nearly  spherical 
pearl-like  bodies,  readily  seen  with  the  unaided  eye. 
This  minute  worm,  commonly  called  eel-worm,  feeds 
upon  the  roots  of  a  great  variety  of  cultivated  plants  and 
is  particularly  destructive  in  the  South.  It  is  usually 
injurious  in  the  northern  states  only  to  plants  growing 
under  glass.  However,  ginseng  and  some  other  outdoor 
perennials  often  suffer  severely  as  far  north  as  I " 
and  southern  Canada.  The  most  effective  n 
the  case  of  field  crops  is  the  removal  of  all  rubbish  I 
would  liarlsir  the  worms  during  the  winter.  In  green- 
houses steam  can  be  forced  through  the  infested  soil. 
When  potted  plants  are  badly  affected,  they  may  lie 
severely  root-pruned  and  repotted  in  soil  free  from 


M2B.  Root-calls  due  to  i 


to  the  hypertrophy  of  the  lenticels. 
have  attributed  gal"  " 


The  root-swellings  caused  by  the  grape-vine  gall- 
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louse  (Phylloxera  vastatrix)  may  be  readily  recognized 
from  other  root-galls  by  the  presence  of  the  insects. 
The  young  insects,  by  puncturing  the  epidermis  of  the 
roots  and  sucking  the  sap,  cause  the  galls  to  develop. 
The  insect  is  found  on  the  diseased  root*  in  all  stages 
of  development  during  the 
summer. 

The  most  effective  method  of 
holding  the  insect  in  check  ap- 
pears to  be  in  the  use  of  resis- 
tant roots,  i.  e.,  the  grafting  of 
the  more  tender  varie 
roots  of  those  that  are  f 
and  better  able  to 
attack  of  the  insect.  Hisulfide 
of  carbon  in 


has  proved  effective  in  killing 
the  lice. 

The  crown-gall  appears  to 
be  the  most  harmful  of  root 
diseases  affecting  cultivated 
plants  in  this  country.  These 
galls  liave  l>eeii  reported  upon 
the  roots  of  the  peach,  apricot, 
almond,  prune,  plum,  apple,  pear,  walnut,  grape,  rasp- 
berry, blackberry,  cherry,  poplar,  and  chestnut,  and 
without  doubt  further  investigation  will  find  them  on 
other  plants  as  well.  The  crown-gall  disease  is  now 
known  to  be  due  to  a  distinct  species  of  pathogenic 
bacteria  (Bacterium  tumrfaciens).  It  appears  to  be 
the  same  organism  in  all  the  host-plants  affected 
by  this  disease.  Seedlings  from  one  to  six  months 
old  appear  to  be  most  susceptible  to  this  disease; 
hence  it  is  particularly  serious  in  the  case  of  nursery 
stock.  When  the  galls  appear  on  young  trees,  they 
almost  always  occur  on  the  side  of  the  main  root 
a  few  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  or  in  the 
region  of  the  crown.  With  more  mature  trees  they  are 
likely  to  occur  at  greater  depth  on  lateral  roots.  At 
fipit  the  gall  has  a  uniform  outer  appearance,  but  later 
it  becomes  warty  from  unequal  growth.  The  tissue  of 
the  developing  gall  is  soft  and  succulent,  with  nodules 
of  w«xidy  tissue  scattered  through  it.  The  galls  vary 

10  inches. 


in  size  and  may  reach  a  diameter  of 
But  little  is  known  as  to  remedies  for  crown-gall.  As 
the  disease  is  primarily  a  nursery  disease,  the  most 
effective  remedy  is  in  securing  stock  for  planting  from 
a  non-infested  nursery.  This  disease  is  often  destruc- 
tive to  the  roots  of  roses  and  asters  in  the  greenhouse 
benches.  Here  the  destruction  of  all  diseased  plants 
followed  by  steam  sterilization  of  the  soil  is  the  only 
remedy.  J.  W.  TorvtEY. 

H.  H.  WllKTZKI.  r 

ROQUET TE,  or  ROCKET-SALAD  (Eriua  aatUu, 
Mill.),  a  low-growing  hardv  annual  from  southern 
Europe,  whose  leaves  resemble  those  of  radish  and 


turnip,  is  much  used  by  the  French  as  a  spring  and 

The  flavor  of  the  young, 


autumn  salad  and  pot-herb.  1  he  navor  o 
tender  leaves,  which  are  the  jwirts  used,  l>ears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  that  of  horseradish.  In  America  it  is 
but  little  grown  because  there  are  milder-flavored  plants 
that  serve  the  same  purpose.  See  Eruca. 

The  first  sowing  may  Is-  made  in  early  spring,  the 
seed  l>eing  drop|>ed  thinly  in  shallow  drills  a  foot  apart, 
with  sucecssional  plantings  each  second  or  third  week 
through  the  season.  The  soil  must  be  rich  and  well 
supplied  with  moisture,  else  the  leaves  will  prolwibly  be 
tough  and  acrid.  Inter-culture  is  the  same  as  for  spin- 
ach, lettuce,  and  similar  crops.  Frequent  watering  and 
tillage  in  hot  dry  weather  to  insure  rapid  vigorous 
growth  should  result  in  succulent  mild-flu vorvd  leaves. 
In  summer  the  plants  run  rapidly  to  seed;  in  spring 
and  autumn  they  will  produce  abundantly  after  being 
cut.  The  pale  citron-yellow  flowers  emit  a  perfume 
;  that  of  orange  blossoms.     M.  G.  Kains. 


RORlPA  (etymology  unexplained);  originally  spelled 
Rorippo,  but  later  emended  by  its  author.  O 
Here  are  included  the  plants  long  known  as  Nasturtium 
(but  not  the  garden  flowers  of  that  name,  which  belong 
in  Tropaolum),  and  by  some  later  botanists  as  Radic- 
ula  under  which  name  they  are  described  at  page  2895. 
By  a  ruling  of  the  International  Botanical  Congress  at 
Brussels,  however,  the  name  Iladicula  is  not  permissible 
as  it  is  based  on  a  morphological  character;  therefore, 
the  plants  are  transferred  (at  least  temporarily)  to 
Roripa.  Under  Roripa,  the  species  become  R.  Nas- 
turtium, Rusby  (Sisymbrium  SaslMium-aqxuUicum, 
Linn.  Radieuia  Sostiirtium-aqudticum,  Brit,  &  Rend. I, 
the  water-cress;  R.  Annoracia,  Hitchc.  (Radicula 
Annoracia,  Rob.),  the  horse-radish;  R.  indica,  Bailey 
(Sisymbrium  imheum.  Linn.  Nasturtium  Uuiicum,  DC), 
the  tropical  cress.  L.  H.  B. 


ROSA  (ancient  Latin  name).  Rosace*.  Rose. 
Ornamental  shrubs  chiefly  grown  for  handsome  flowers, 
also  for  ornamental  fruits  and  attractive  foliage. 

Deciduous  or  sometimes  evergreen,  upright,  less 
often  climbing  or  creeping  shrulis  with  usually  prickly 
sts.:  lvs.  alternate,  odd-pinnate,  rarelv  simple,  stipu- 
late (Figs.  3430,  3431):  fls.  solitary  or  corymbose  at 
the  end  of  usually  short  branchlets;  petals  and  sepals  5, 
rarely  4;  stamens  numerous;  pistils  numerous,  rarely  few, 
inclosed  in  an  urn-shaped  receptacle,  which  becomes 
fleshy  and  berry-like  at  maturity,  containing  several  or 
many  Iwny  achenes,  usually  erroneously  called  seeds; 
the  fr.  itself  is  called  a  "hip."  (Figs.  3432,  3433.)  Rosa 
is  a  widespread  genus,  easily  distinguished  by  well- 
marked  characters  from  allied  genera,  but  in  the  limits 
of  the  genus  itself  the  characters  are  exceedingly  varia- 
ble and  it  is  very  difficult  to  group  into  sections  and 
the  innumerable  forms  which  often  pass  gradu- 


ually  into  each  other.  In  no  other  genus,  . 
the  opinions  of  botanists  so  much  at  variance  in  regard 
to  the  number  of  species.  While  some,  as  Bent  ham 
and  Hooker,  estimate  the  number  at  al>out  30,  the 
French  botanist  Gandoger  actually  descriljcs  from 
Eu.  and  W.  Asia  alone  4,206  species."  The  larger  num- 
ber of  Iwtanists  recognize  over  100  species.  The 
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equally  distributed  through  the  colder  and 
temperate  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  in 
Amer.  extending  to  N.  Mex.,  in  Afr.  to  Abyssinia,  and 
in  Asia  to  India.  The  fls.  show  a  remarkable  tendency  to 
become  double,  and  such  forms_  have  been  known  and 
cult,  from  time  in 


den  forms, 
every  yeur,  are 
exclusively  of  hybrid 
origin  and  are  there- 
fore omitted  in  the 
Iwtanical  classification 
of  the  genus. 

Many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  sub- 
divide the  genus  with 
more  or  less  satisfac- 
tory results;  the  more 
important  are  those  by 
A.  DeCandolle,  Lind- 


3431.  A 


owadays  the  arrange- 
ment proposed  by 
Crepin  is  considered 
the  most  natural  and 
satisfactory  and  has 
been  followed  in  the 
account  given  below. 
No  good  general  mono- 
graph has  been  pub- 
lished since  Lindley's 
"  Monographia  Rosa- 
rum"  (1820),  except  a 
rather  short  one  by 
Kegel  in  1K77.  Of  the 
more  recent  publica- 
tions the  most  important  are  those  of  Crepin,  especi- 
ally his  "Primitia;  Monographia;  Rosarum."  In  con- 
sulting his  publications  one  has  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  author  changed  his  opinion  somewhat  re- 
specting the  value  of  the  species  during  his  studies  of 
the  genus.  In  his  later  publications  he  takes  a  broader 
view  in  regard  to  the  specific  value  of  the  rose  forms 
and  unites  under  one  species  many  forms  which  he 
formerly  considered  as  distinct  species.  An  illustrated 
monograph  valuable  for  the  knowledge  of  the  older 
garden  forms  and  species  is  Thory  and  Redout6's  "Lea 
Roses,"  with  160  colored  plates  (1817-20).  It  is  quoted 
below  as  Red.  Ros.  As  the  first  edition  in  folio  is  found 
in  only  very  few  libraries,  the  smaller  edition  is  cited  in 
parenthesis  by  volume,  groups  and  the  sequence  of  the 
plates,  neither  pages  nor  plates  being  numbered  con- 
tinuously in  this  edition.  The  most  recent  book  on 
roses  is  Miss  Kllen  Willmott's  "The  Genus  Rosa,"  with 
about  150  excellent  colored  and  numerous  black  plates; 
in  this  work  all  the  important  species  of  roses,  includ- 
ing most  of  the  recently  introduced  Chinese  species 
and  the  types  of  our  cultivated  garden  forms,  are  des- 
cried and  figured.  It  is  quoted  below  as  W.  R.  (with 
the  number  of  the  species). 

The  economic  properties  of  the  rose  are  of  little 
importance.  The  most  valuable  product  is  attar  of 
roses,  a  highly  fragrant  essential  oil.  It  is  chiefly  manu- 
factured in  southeast  Europe  and  western  Asia  from 
Horn  allxi  aud  R.  damasccna,  and  of  late  this  industry 
has  been  successfully  transplanted  to  Germany.  See 


Perfumery  Hardening,  page  2547.  The  fruits  of 
species,  especially  of  R.  vUlorn  and  R.  canina,  are  made 
into  preserves. 

The  rosi-s  are  mostly  low  or  medium-sized  shrulis, 
usually  with  prieklv  stems,  often  more  or  less  stolonif- 
erous,  sometimes  climbing  or  creeping,  with  small  or 
medium-sized  odd-pinnate  deciduous  or  evergreen  foli- 
age and  with  mostly  large  and  showy,  solitary  or  clus- 
tered flowers  ranging  in  color  from  purple,  crimson,  or 
pink  to  white  and  yellow,  and  followed  by  ornamental 


scarlet  or  bright  red  fruits  remaining  on 
s  a  long  time,  sometimes  through  the  whole 
There  is  prolwibly  no  flower  more  popular  and 
bettor  known  tlian  the  rose.  From  time  immemorial 
poets  have  sung  its  praise,  and  the  love  of  it  can  Ihj 
traced  through  the  most  ancient  documents  in  the 
literature  of  the  Aryan  race.  It  is  remarkable  to  note, 
however,  that  the  rose  has  played  a  far  inferior  part 
in  the  horticulture  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese.  It  is 
probably  the  first  flower  known  and  cultivated  in  a 
double  state,  and  it  is  the  double-flowered  garden  form 
whose  image  the  word  "rose"  almost  invariably  brings 
to  the  mind,  while  to  the  wild  single-flowered  roses  much 
less  attention  has  been  given.  The  ornamental  value  of 
single  roses  is  rarely  fully  appreciated.  The  wild  roses 
liave  a  simple  charm  and  graceful  beauty  of  their  own. 
No  doubt  the  liold  and  dominating  beauty  of  the  double 
roses  has  wlipsed  the  more  modest  attractions  of  the 
single  roses.  The  longer  blooming  season  of  the  garden 
ros.*  is  also  a  factor  in  their  favor.  Though  the  wild 
roses  cannot,  perhaps,  be  compared  with  their  more 
noble  sisters  of  the  garden,  they  are  nevertheless  fully 
able  to  rival  other  ornamental  shrubs  for  the  adorn- 
ment of  park  and  plot.  Most  of  the  species  are  hardy 
or  almost  hardy  North:  among  the  hardiest  are  R. 
R.  rirginiana,  R.  Carolina,  R.  acicularU,  R. 


blanda,  R.  Wooami,  R.  hrliophila,  R.  palwstris,  R.  rubri- 
folia,  R.  pcndulina,  R.  canina,  R.  cinnamomea,  and  R. 
pomi/cra.  Hardy  at.  least  as  far  north  as  Massachu- 
setts are  R.  xjrinoieumma,  R.  rubiginoiia,  R.  mulliflora, 
R.  HeUtue,  R.  arfcnuut,  R.  wtifBtt,  R.  gallica,  R.  setipoda, 
R.  omeiensi*,  while  others,  as  R.  Wichuraiana,  R.  srm- 
pennrew,  R.  srricca,  R.faiida,  R.  hemisphirrica,  require 
some  shelter  or  protection.  Hardy  only  South  are  R. 
Banksur,  R.  Irracteala,  R.  chinensis,  R.  IrvigatOj  R.  odo- 
ratn,  R.  letrUata.  The  recently  introduced  species  from 
central  and  western  China  have  not  yet  been  suffi- 
ciently tested,  but  a  large  percentage  appears  to  bo 
hardy  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts. 

According  to  the  habit  peculiar  to  each  species,  they 
can  lie  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  Most  of  the 
species  are  shrubby,  rarefy  exceeding  6  or  8  feet,  and 
may  be  used  for  borders  of  shrubberies  or  for  covering 
slopes  and  rocky  ridges,  especially  R.  rugota,  R. 
Carolina,  and  various  American  species.   Some  kinds, 


a  be 
3432.  Various  forms  of  rose  hips,  a,  Ross,  rusjoss;  b,  R. 
peaduUni ;  c,  R.  Carolina.  (About  natural  use.) 

as  R.  ruQom  and  R.  rirginiana,  make  handsome  orna- 
mental hedges.  The  climbing  species  are  used  for  cover- 
ing walls,  trelliswork,  arbors,  porches,  or  pillars,  but 
perhaps  display  their  beauty  to  the  most  advantage 
when  allowed  to  ramble  over  shrubs  or  rocks.  The  lialf- 
evergreen  R.  Wichuraiana  makes  a  bcmutiful  ground- 
cover  and  mav  also  lie  used  for  edging  groups  and  flower- 
beds.  The  fruits  of  most  species  are  decorative  and 
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often  remain  on  the  branches  all  winter.  The  red  uterus 
of  most  of  the  species  of  the  Carolina*  and  Cinnamomea« 
groups  are  effective  in  winter  also.  The  foliage  of  most 
of  the  American  species  turns  purple^range  or  yellow 
in  autumn,  and  so  does  that  of  R.  rugosa.  which  is,  in 
regard  to  the  foliage  with  its  dark  green  leather}-  and 
glo^leaves,  the  handsomest  of  the  f 


few  exceptions  the 


are  of 


cultiva- 


tion and  grow  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  except  in  a 
and  very  sandy  one.   They  ore  readily 


planted.  The  wild  roses  need  little  pruning;  they  should 
only  l>e  thinned  out  and  the  weak  and  old  wood  I* 
removed;  long  and  vigorous  shoots  should  not  l>e 
shortened.  «wi>eeially  in  the  climbing  varieties,  as  these 
shoots  an<  the  most  floriferous. 

All  true  stHvies  can  be  propagated  by  seeds,  but  as 
roses  are  likely  to  hybridise,  only  seeds  taken  from 
isolated  plants  ought  to  be  used.  The  hips  should  be 
gathered  as  soon  as  ripe,  the  seeds  washed  out  and  sown 
at  once  or  stratified  and  sown  in  spring.  They  germinate 
the  first  year,  but  if  kept  in  the  hips  during  the  winter 
and  allowed  to  become  dry,  they  usually  do  not  germi- 
nate until  the  second  year.  Mice  are  very  fond  of  the 
seeds.  Almost  all  species  grow  readily  from  cuttings 
of  nearly  ri|>ened  wood  in  summer  under  glass.  Many 
species,  especially  the  climbing  roses,  can  be  proro- 
gated by  hardwood  cutting?*  taken  in  fall  and  planted  in 
spring.  Layering  is  less  often  practised,  except  with  a 
few  species,  like  R.  fatvla  and  R.  heminpharica,  which 
do  not  grow  readily  from  cuttings.  Some  species, 
especially  those  of  the  groups  of  Cinnamomea?,  Caro- 
lina?, and  Gallica?,  can  be  increased  by  root-cuttings; 
the  roots  are  taken  up  in  fall,  stored  during  the  winter 
in  sphagnum  or  sand  in  a  frostproof  room,  and  sown  in 
spring  in  drills  and  covered  about  2  inches  deep.  The 
species  of  the  last-named  groups  and  some  others  arc 
also  often  increased  by  suckers  and  division.  Budding 
and  grafting  is  less  often  done  with  the  wild  roses  and 
should  lie  avoided  for  roses  in  shrublieries  where  the 
individual  plants  cannot  be  carefully  watched;  the 
stock  usually  throws  up  suckers  and  outgrows  the 
cion,  often  in  a  short  time.  For  general  notes  on  cul- 
ture and  varieties,  see  Rose. 
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injcrmri/ui.  2. 
/iranj,  2. 
Jaektunti,  8. 
kamachatica.  33. 
urvijcata.  59. 
Latereneiana,  12. 
Lheritierana.  30. 
loncifolia,  12. 
Lurisr,  8  and 
Ju.-4.il.  29. 
lutca.  15.  51. 
lutcola.  49. 
luteo-plrno,  15. 
lulrwciu,  15,  49. 
Lyorw,  ;J0. 
Marartnra.  58. 
iiuirrunlha,  17  and 

■uppl. 
maeroearpa.  11. 
macruphylla,  44,  45, 

40. 
Malifl.  37. 
Manctti.  12. 
mierophj/Ua,  00. 
micrwa.  33. 
minima,  12. 
minutifolia,  57. 
roirific-a.  55. 
mi(i««invi.  49. 
mollin,  23. 


INDEX.  CONTWCKn. 
mcwrhata.  5,  0. 
Moycuii,  46. 
multirlora.  2,  3. 
miwrodB,  18. 
myriacantha,  49. 
nanlarana.  0. 


Nnwcltiana.  13. 
nurtnulin.  15,  (10. 
nutkana.  39. 
Nutialliana.  28. 
ochrolruca.  11,  49. 
odorala.  11. 
atoratustma,  11. 
officinalis,  17, 
omeiensia,  54. 
pnluMrui,  28. 
pam  flora,  30. 
parvifnlia.  IS. 
pendulum.  37. 
pennMyltamca.  28, 
prmiaiia.  51. 
pexnica.  1. 
ptmpinrllffoJia.  49. 
pUucarpa,  42. 
PiaMr'tii,  0. 
platyphylla,  2. 
plena.  2.  17,29.51,60. 
J'olliniann.  10. 
polyanlha.  2. 
jWiMnM..*,  2. 
pomifcra.  22. 
pomponia,  18. 
pratlneota.  43. 
prontrata,  9. 
prorincinii*.  17. 
pm-ud-indica.  11. 
ptcracantha,  54. 
pubrtrrnt.  33. 
pulrh,tta.  18. 
puniila.  12.  17. 
puntrea.  51. 
pyrcnaica.  37. 
nipo,  29. 
Hapinii.  52. 
rrriinata,  30. 
Rtgrliana.  33. 
10. 


ruBCa,  33.  40. 
KoihurictiU.  00. 
rutitUa.  49. 
rubicunda.  20. 
ru/'i/«j/ui,  4. 
rubifjnoaa,  24. 
rubra,  8.  33. 
rubrn-plcna,  33. 
rufwo-ntoin.n/.i.  48. 
mhrifnlia.  27. 
ruga,  10. 
rufiiana.  33. 
ru*riraon<mfU.  0. 
Saw.  40. 
acaudeno,  9. 

12. 
». 
53.  54. 
4. 


nUritri*,  10. 
ttmptieifalia,  1. 


,33. 
la.  49. 
spontanea,  12. 
atcllala.  50. 
sulpkurea,  52. 
teenaia,  59. 
Mraptriala,  53. 
That.  11. 

Thunbergiana.  2.  33. 
thyrtifiora.  2. 
tomentoaa,  4  and 

suppl. 
truintipctala,  19. 
triloba.  30. 
turbtiuUa,  21. 
vrmicolor,  17. 
villnna,  22.  23.  30. 
VWawinn.  .13. 
virioniana.  29.  30.  35. 
viridiOura.  12. 
ruUiarii,  12. 
uuricvrn<i<.  .13. 
Wauoniana,  it. 
ITiVAurjr,  2. 
Wichurniana.  8, 
Willmottia-.  3.*,.  IS, 
Woocbii.  38. 
«raao«,rr«.  II. 
yrdornna,  2. 


(For  a  horticultural  _ 

•  i  valuog.  ace  the  article 


KEY  TO  THE  GROUPS. 


Subgenus  HULTHEMIA. 

Lrs.  rimplr,  without  stipule*:  fin.  yellow. 

Section  L  SiMPLiciroLix,  BpcriM  So.  1 

Subcenus  EUROSA. 
I.r*.  pinnate  stipulate, 
ejxerteii  Itryond  the  month  of  thr  rret  /itiieh. 
D.  Enrrted  ittylr*  eonruitt  into  a  column,  usually  at 
long  as  stamen*.    (See  Fig.  $434  right.) 

Sfotion  2.  Stutyi-k.  Sihthk  Nos.  2-10 
Bll.  Ezserted  styles  free,  ahout  half  a*  long  a.t  *ta- 
mens:  Ifts.  usually  S-fi. 

Sort  inn  3,  IxDlcia.  Species  Nos.  11-14 
.  Styles  reaching  only  thr  mouth  of  the  receptnett  and 
stigmas  forming  a  sensilr  head  orrr  it  iter  Fin. 
3434).  but  slightly  »-.t.«tW  j'n  ,V<>».  .5^  and  Si. 
B.  Stipule*  free  or  adnate  only  at  the  base,  small: 
or  elimhing  shrub*:  fit.  white  or 
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C.  Branches  glabrous:  lfts.  3-6,  stipules  entire 
or  denticulate. 
D.  Fls.   small,   umbellate,   yellow  or 
pedicels  and  receptacle  smootl 
subulate,  caducous. 
Section  4.  Bankslanjs.  Species  Nos.  15,  16 

dd.  Fls.  large,  solitary,  white:  pedicels  and 
receptacle  bristly:  stipules  denticulate. 

Section  14.  hxviaxrx.  Species  No.  59 

ex.  Branches  lomcntose  or  pubescent:  If  Is.  7-9: 
stipules  pectinate:  fls.  t  or  few,  while,  with 
large  bracts  at  the  base  of  the  short  pedicel: 
receptacle  tomentose. 

Section  13.  Bract  eat*.  Species  No.  58 
bb.  Stipules  adnate  more  than  one-half  of  their 


c.  Receptacle  smooth  or  hispid. 

D.  Lrs.  of  flowering  branchlets  S-6-foliolate, 
large  and  firm:  sts.  usually  with  prickles 
and  bristles:  fls.  upright,  on  long  pedicels; 
receptacle  bristly;  sepals  usually  pinnate, 
refitted  after  flowering,  caducous. 

Section  5.  Gallic*.  Species  Nos.  17-21 

DD-  Lrs.  of  flowering  liranehlets  K-tt-foliolate 
{rarely  3-folwltite,  the  fls.  then  short- 
pedictllcd,  with  smooth  receptacle). 
E.  Fls.  usually  corymbose:  if  solitary,  ; 
eels  with  I  or  more  bracts. 
7.  Sts.  with  only  one  kind  of  prickles, 
sometimes   mixed   u-ith  glandular 
bristles: 
stout,  i 


Section  6.  CaNIN.k.  Species  Nos.  22-27 

77.  Sis.,  at  least  at  the  base,  with  usually 
straight  often  slender  prickles  and 
numerous  bristles  gradually  passing 
into  prickles, 
a.  Sepals  after  flowering  spreading, 

usually   entire,   caducous:  infl. 

usually     glandular-hisiiid:  fr. 

usually  hispi/i,  with  the  achenes 

only  at  the  liottom.     {See  Fig. 

S43S.  c  ) 

Section  7.  Carolin.*. 

Species  Nos.  28-32 
oo.  Sepals    after   flowering  upright, 
usually  entire,  rarely  caducous: 
fr.    usually    smooth,    with  the 
achenes  at  the  bottom  and  wail. 
(See  Fig.  3iS2.  a,  6.) 

Section  S.  Cixnamomk.c 

Species  Nos.  33-48 
EE.  Fls.  solitary,  without  brads,  only  occa- 
sionally corymbose;  se/ials  erect,  per- 
sistent: Ifls.  small, 
y.  Petals  6;  styles  not  eisertcd. 

o.  I. fls.  usually  9  on  the  flowering 
branchlets:  prickles  straight, 
usually  mired  with  bristles  and 
slender:  fls.  white,  pink  or  yellow; 
sepals  entire. 
Section  9.  PiMPtXELLiroi.i.r.. 

Species  Nos.  49.  50 

Oo.  Lfts.  6-7  on  the  flowering  branch- 
lets:    prickles    usually  hooked, 
rather  stout:  fls.  yellow;  sejmls 
pinnate,  rarely  entire. 
Section  10.  Lute.«.  Species  Nos.  51,  52 
77.  Petals       only  occasionally  fi,  while; 
styles  somewhat  ersrrted:  Ifls.  7-17. 
Section  11.  Sewct-.b.  Specie*  No*.  53.  54 
CC.  Receptacle  prickly. 

a.  Lrs.  on  flowering  branchlets  S-7-foliolate; 
lfts.  cuneate-oborate,  incisely  dentate . 
Section  12.  MlNiTiroLt.c  Species  Nos.  55-57 
DD.  Lrs.  of  flow  ring  branchlets  7- l5-folo>biie; 
lfts.  elliptic  or  elliptic-oblong. 


Section  15.  Michophtll.*:.  Species  No.  60 


BUMMAKY  OF  SECTIONS. 

SectioD  1.  Smpuicirou*.  Species  No.  1 

Section  2.  Sybtyljs  Species  Nos.  2-10 

Section  3.  Indic.«  Specie*  Nos.  11-14 

Section   4.  BaXX*iaK.«.  Species  Nos.  15,  16 

Section  6.  Gallic.*:  Species  Nos.  17-21 

Section  6.  Canin.e   Species  Nos.  22-27 

Section  7.  Carolina:  Species  Nos.  28-32 

Section  8,  Cinnamomk.b  Species  Nos.  33—48 

Section   9.  Pimpinellifolu:  Species  Nos.  49,  50 

Section  10.  Lute*  Species  Nos.  51,  52 

Section  11.  Sericejs  Species  Nos.  53,  54 

Section  12.  MiKtrnron.K  Species  Nos,  55-57 

Section  13.  BhacteaTjE.  . .   Species  No.  58 

Section  14.  I^bvioat.e  Species  No.  59 

Section  15.  Micromiyllje  Species  No.  60 

Subgenus  BXLTHEMIA. 

Section  1.  Simplicikollb.  Only  one  Asiatic  species,  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  roses  by  the  simple  ezstipu- 
late  Its. 

1.  persica,  Michx.  (R.  simplicifolia,  Salisb.  R.  bcr- 
berifolia.  Pall.  Isdwca  Iterberifolia,  I. null.).  Low 
straggling  shrub,  2  ft.  high,  with  slender,  prickly 
branches:  lvs.  short-netioled,  oval  to  oblong,  acute  at 
l>oth  ends,  serrate,  bluish  green,  pubescent,  in. 
long:  fls.  solitary,  yellow,  with  red  eye,  al>out  1  in. 
aeross:  fr.  prickly.  June.  N.  Persia  to  Silxria.  B.M. 
7096.  B.R.  1261.  G.C.  III.  6:8,  9,  78.  W.R.  1— This 

peculiar  rose  is 
_     rv  very    rare  in 

-ft         m     cult.,  since  it 

r-V  /,    \#rWj!^>  isverychfficult 

v-«c_— -  y,'S    tPL_>  t«grow.  It  has 

Vvl  'fe&L  been  success- 

J/*  \  'u"v   cu't-  'n 

'  ■  a  cool  green- 

3434  Section  of  rose  flower*.  To  show  two     house,  exposed 
forms  of  styles.    (XM)  to  the  full  sun, 

kept  moist  dur- 
ing summer  and  dry  from  October  to  March.  The  only 
way  to  prop,  it  seems  to  be  by  suckers;  seeds  are  occa- 
sionally intro.  from  its  native  country.  A  hybrid  of 
this  species  with  R.  imvAucrala  is  R.  Hdrdii,  Cels.,  with 
6-7-foliolate  lvs.  and  large  yellowish  white  fls.,  with  a 
deep  orange  eye.  G.C.  II.  24:469.  Gn.  19,  p.  473. 
P.M.  10:195.  W.R.2. 

Subgenus  F.UROSA. 

Section  2.  Sybttl.e.  A  group  of  about  IS  species  (one  of 
them  American),  well  n.arked  by  the  styles  being  con- 
nate into  a  slender  riserted  column.  Sis.  sarmentose 
or  climbing,  with  hooked  prickles:  fls.  in  corymbs,  few 
or  many;  outer  sepals  pinnate,  rarely  entire,  rtfleied 
after  flowering,  caducous. 
A.  Stipules  pectinate:  prickles  usually  in 

pairs   2.  multiflora 

AA.  Stipules  entire  or  denticulate:  prickles 
scattered. 

B.  Habit  more,  or  less  uftright  with 
usually  arching  branches, 
c.  Lrs.  of  flowering  branchlets  3-6- 
foliolatc,  pubescent  beneath. 
d.  Fls.  small,   '  ji'n.  across:  Ifls. 

linear-lanceolate   3. 

DD.  Pis.  2  in.  across:  Ifls.  generally 

orate-oblong   4. 

CC  Lrs.  of  flowering  branchlets  6-9- 
fotiolate. 

D.  Lfls.  usually  5-7:  corymb  panic- 
ulate: fr.  less  than  'jin.  long, 
suliglobosc. 
E.  Under  side  of  lfts.  pubescent: 

prickles  hookeil    5. 

EE.  Under  side  of  lfls.  glabrous  or 
a  few  hair*  on  the  midrili: 
prickles  straight  or  nearly 

so   6. 

dd.  Lfts.  usually  7-9:  corymb  um- 
bellate: fr.  more  than  l^in. 

..............  7. 
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mi .  Habit  creeping,  or  prottrate. 
c.  Foliage  half-etergreen, 
fls.  usually  several. 
d.  Lfts.  usually  y,  obtuse,  ?*»'•• 


long. 


8.  Wichuraian* 


do.  /..'(".    usually    S,  acuminate, 

*i~2  in.  long   9. 

cc.  Foliage    deciduous,    dull;  Ift*. 

usually  ?:  fts.  mart  often  solitary  .10. 

2.  multifldra,  Thunb.  (R.  polydnthos,  Roessig.  R. 
thyrsifldra,  Lcroy.  R.  intermedia,  Carr.  R.  Wichitra; 
Koch).  Fig.  3435.  Deciduous  shrub,  with  vigorous, 
long,  recurving  or  climbing  branches:  lfts.  usually  9, 
obovate  to  oblong,  acute  or  obtuse,  serrate,  pubescent, 
'i-lJ-S  in.  long:  fts.  in  many-fld.  pyramidal  corymbs, 
usually  white,  ?4in.  across  or  more;  sepals  ovate, 
abruptly  acuminate;  styles  glabrous:  fr.  small,  globular. 
June.  Japan,  China.  6.M.7119.  G.F.  3:405  (adapted 
in  Fig.  3435);  4:535  ;  6:316.  317.  A.G.  18:677.  A.F. 
6: 1003.  Gn.  49.  p.  368  (as  R.  microcarpi);  55,  p.  432; 
66,  p.  25.  G.M.  44:425  (as  R.  polyantha  simplex). 
R.H.  1902,  p.  205.  G.W.7,  p.  148;  13,  pp.  342,  343. 
Gng.  5: 120,  121. — The  typical  form  which  is  sometimes 
distinguished  as  var.  Thunbergiana,  Thory,  has  small 
single  white  fls.  and  is  found  in  Japan  and  Korea.  Var. 
cathayensis,  Rehd.  &  Wilson.  Fls.  pink,  alxmt  1  ^  in. 
across,  in  rather  flat  corymbs.  China.  This  is  the  wild 
single-Ad.  form  from  which  the  two  following  varieties 
have  been  derived.  Var.  cfirnea,  Thory  (var.  plena, 
Regel.  R.  fldrida,  Poir.).  With  double  "light  pink  fls. 
B.M.  1059.  B.R.  425.  Var.  pUtypttfUa.  Thory,  with 
larger  lvs.  and  larger  double,  deep  pink  fls.  B.R.  1372. 
This  is  known  as  Seven  Sisters  Rose.  A  form  of  this 
with  intense  red  and  more  numerous  fls.  is  the  well- 
known  "Crimson  Rambler,"  one  of  the  Ix-st  climbing 
roses  (Fig.  3436).  A.G.  16:233.  Many  hybrids  have 
originated  in  cult.;  they  usually  show  their  parentage 
by  the  pectinate  stipules.  A  hybrid  with  R.  ruoosa  is 
R.  Itcdra,  Sieb.,  with  single,  rather  small  wlute  fls. 
W.  R.  61.  Of  the  same  parentage  is  R.  wdoensis, 
Makino,  with  small  pink  fls.  R.  polydntfia,  Hart.,  not 
Roessig,  is  a  trade  name  for  hybrids  with  R.  chinensis. 
Gn.  29:118.  G.C.  III.  29:135.  G.  27:347.  J.H.  III. 
43:425.  The  Dawson  rose,  or  R.  Dawsoniana,  is  a 
hybrid  with  General  Jacqueminot.  G.W.  7,  p.  125. 
Hybrids  with  R.  setiaera,  R.  gallica,  and  /f.  Wichuraiana 
have  also  been  raised. 


3.  Watsoniana,  Crepin  (R.  muiliflora  var.  Watson- 
iana, Matsum).  Fig.  3437.  Deciduous  shrub,  with 
sarmentose  or  recurving  branches:  lfts.  3-5,  linear-lan- 
ceolate, with  entire  wavy  margin,  pubescent  beneath,  1- 
2 '.j  in.  long:  Us.  in  many-fld.  pyramidal  rorymbs,  }2in. 
r  less,  white  or  pink;  style  glabrous:  fr. 


CXH) 


rose.  (.Sw  No.  2.) 

June.  July.  K  B.  14,  p.  1S3.  G.F.  3:477  (adapted  in 
Fig.  3137).  W.R.  16.  -A  very  curious  rose  of  unknown 
origin,  supposed  to  have  been  intm.  from  Japan,  but 
not  known  in  a  wild  stale.  Not  finite  hardy  North. 

4.  setfgera,  Michx.  Prairie  Robs.  Figs.  343S,  3439. 
Shrub  with  prickly  branches  attaining  6  ft.,  with  long 
and  slender  recurving  or  climbing  branches:  lfts,  3-5, 
ovate  to  oblong-ovate,  shortly  acuminate,  serrate, 
tomcntose  beneath,  1-3  in.  long:  fls.  in  rather  few-Ad. 
corymbs,  deep  rose,  fading  to  whitish,  about  2  in. 
across,  almost  scentless;  pedicels  and  receptacle  glandu- 
lar-hispid; st\le  glabrous:  fr.  globular.  1  jin.  across. 
June,  July.  From  Out.  and  Wis.  to  Texas  and  Fla. 
Mn.  s:6,r>;  G.F.  10:323  (adapted  in  Fig.  3438).  A  G. 
13:190,  197;  16:229.  (inc.  1:325.  C.L.A.  4:339; 
7:473.  G.W.  7,  p.  149.  W.R.  23.  M.D.G.  1900:423. 
Var.  tomentdsa,  Gray  (R.  ruhi/Alia,  R.  Br.).  Lvs.  more 
tomentose  beneath:  corymbs  with  more,  but  smaller  lis. 
— A  valuable  hardy  climbing  rose.  Several  varieties 
with  double  lis.  arc  in  cult.;  some  are  probably  hybrids 
with  R.  iirrcrtxis,  R.  muilijhra,  R.  Soistttiana,  and" other 
s|>ccics. 

5.  Brundnii,  Lindl.  (R.  lirAwnii,  Tratt.  R.  mos- 
chiita  var.  nrpfUensis,  Lindl.).  Himalayan  Misk 
Hum:.  Tall  shrill i,  with  arching  or  sarmentose  branches, 
glabrous  or  thinly  villous  while  young:  prickles  scat- 
tered, hooked,  short  and  stout:  lfts.  5  7,  elliptic-oblong 
to  oblong-lanceolate,  acute  or  acuminate,  serrulate, 
soft-pubescent  beneath,  slightly  pubescent  or  nearly 
glabrous  above,  1 1  r-2 1 .,  in.  long;  petioles  and  rachis 
pubescent,  usually  with  scattered  prickles:  fls.  white, 
fragrant,  1 '  g-2  in.  across,  in  large  many-fld.  corymbs; 
sepals  lanceolate,  lohed,  much  longer  than  receptacle; 
pedicels  King  and  slender,  pulwscent  and  glandular; 

styles  pubescent:  fr.  ovate,  yt  '  jin,  long,  glabrous; 

sepals  deciduous.  June,  July.  Himalavas,  W.  China. 
B.M.4030.    B.R.  829.    I  S.  4:306,  367.    Gn.  73,  p. 
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493;  77,  p.  511;  79,  p.  113  (as  H.  mnnchata).  G.  6:529; 
30:419.  G.C.  III.  36:152,  153.  W.R.  10  — A  hand- 
some strong-growing  rose,  but  more  tender  tlian  the 
real  musk  rose  with  which  it  has  been  much  confuted. 

6.  moschlU,  Mill.  (R.  ruscinonfruri*,  Desv.).  Mthk 
Robe.   Shrub,  with  arching  or  sarmcntose  branches, 


J 43 7,  Rosa  Wtttooiana   x       No.  3 

glabrous:  prickles  rather  small  and  slender,  straight  or 
slightly  hooked:  Ifts.  5-7,  elliptic-ovate  to  oblong-ovate, 
acute  or  acuminate  serrulate,  glabrous  above,  hairy  on 
the  midrib  l>eneath,  otherwise  glabrous  or  nearly  so, 
1-2  in.  long;  petioles  and  rachis  nearly  glabrous, 
usually  prickly:  Hs.  white,  l'-$-2  in.  across,  fragrant 
with  the  odor  of  rnusk,  in  usually  7-fld.  coryml>s;  sepals 
lanceolate,  much  longer  than  the  receptacle,  lolied, 
deciduous;  pedicels  slender,  slightly  pubescent  and 
glandular;  styles  pul>escent :  fr.  ovate,  small.  June, 
July.  S.  Eu",  N.  Afr.  W.R.  9.  Var.  nastarana, 
Christ  iR.  Puisdrdii,  Carr).  A  more  robust  form: 
prickles  slightly  curved:  lfts.  nearly  glabrous  beneath: 
fls.  more  numerous,  over  2  in.  across.  Persia.  K.ll. 
18S0,  pp.  314,  315.  W.R.  10.  Hardier  than  the  type. 
Var.  abyss  inica,  Rehd.  (R.  atiyxMiiini.  Lindl.l.  More 
prickly  and  glandular:  lfts.  smaller,  scarcely  acuminate: 
infl.  more  compact ;  sepals  with  smaller  lobes  or  without. 
Abyssinia.  Tender;  cult,  in  Calif. — The  musk  rose  of 
the  older  writers,  known  sinre  the  16th  century,  seems 
to  have  at  present  almost  disappeared  from  cult.; 
the  plant  generally  cult,  under  this  name  is  R. 
Rrutumii,  which  is  superior  as  a  garden  plant, 
though  it  is  somewhat  tenderer.  Several  hybrids 
are  known;  the  most  important  is  R.  NitiiutlQina,  a 
hybrid  with  R.  chitunsix  (see  No.  13).  A  hybrid 
with  R.  gnllita  is  R.  Ihipdntii,  Desegl.  (R.  moichdla 
var.  rrfeca,  Lindl.i,  which  differs  chiefly  in  its  broader 
and  fewer  lfts.,  the  glandular  pedicels,  the  larger 
hs.  with  shorter  styles  and  in  the  presence  of 
bristles  on  the  st.  BR.  KOI.  Gn.  67:254;  77,  p.  510. 
W  .R.  13.—/!.  rnoschala  drum.  Vilm.,  belongs  probably 
to  R.  Crntiliaim  (see  suppl.  list). 

7.  Helena,  Rehd.  &  Wilson.  Sartnentose  shrub,  to 
15  ft.:  brunches  with  stout  hooked  prickles:  lfts.  usually 
7-9,  rarely  less,  oblong-ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  short- 
acuminate,  rounded  or  cuneate  at  the  base,  sharply 
serrate,  glabrous  above,  grayish  green  beneath  and 


hairy  on  the  veins,  1-2  in.  long:  fls.  white,  fragrant, 
I  \<i  in.  across,  in  many-fld.  umbel-like  corymbs  3-6 
in.  broad;  pedicels  slender,  about  1  in.  long,  like 
the  receptacles  stipitatc-glandular,  sepals  lanceolate, 
sparsely  pinnate;  styles  nairy:  fr.  ovoid  or  oblong- 
obovoid,  scarlet,  aliout  }  *^in.  long,  with  deciduous  sepals. 
June.  Cent.  China. — A  handsome  free-flowering  rose 
with  large  clusters  of  fragrant  white  fls.  in  June  and 
scarlet  frs.  in  autumn;  has  proved  hardy  at  the  Arnold 
ArlKirctum. 

8.  Wichurailna,  Cr^pin  (R.  Lucia  var.  Wichurai&na, 
Koidzumi.  R.  bracUala,  Hort.,  not  Wendl.).  Memo- 
rial Rose.  Fig.  3440.  Half -evergreen  shrub  with  pros- 
trate and  creeping  branches:  lfts.  roundish  or  broadly 
obovate,  usually  obtuse,  serrate,  glabrous,  shining 
above,  's-?4in.  long:  corymbs  few-fld.  or  many-fld., 
pyramidal;  fls.  white,  fragrant,  lhj-2  in.  across;  styles 
pubescent;  pedicels  slightly  glandular-hispid:  fr.  ovoid, 
to  1  ^in.  high.  July-Sept.  Japan.  B.M.  7421  (as  R. 
Lurur).  C..F.  4:569  (adapted  in  Fig.  3440);  6:337. 
C.L.A.  7:621.  G.M.  45:214.  Gn.  62,  p.  7;  73,  p.  164. 
G.C.  III.  22:99.  R.1I.  1898:105,  106.  M.D.G.  1898: 
580-5. — A  handsome  rose  for  covering  banks  and 


A  numlierof  hybrids,  especially  with  Hybrid 
Tea  roses,  have  Is-en  raised.  G.K  6:337.  Mn.  8,  pp. 
27  and  156.  Gng.  6:353-5.  Var.  rftbra,  Andre,  with 
single  carmine  fls.,  1 1  2-2  in.  across,  and  the  lvs.  with 
5-7  somewhat  larger  lfts.,  is  a  hybrid  of  R.  Wichu- 
raiatxa  and  R.  multitiora  var.  Crimson  Rambler.  R.H. 
1901:20.  A  hybrid  with  R.  rugosa  is  R.  Jdcksonii, 
Willmott,  with  bright  crimson  fls.,  extremely  floriferous 
and  of  graceful  habit.  W.R.  20. 

9.  sempervirens,  Linn.  Evergreen  shrub  with  long 
and  slender,  sarmentose,  somewhat  reddish  branches: 
lfts.  5-7,  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  serrulate,  gla- 
brous, shining  alwve,  ?4-2  in.  long:  fls.  in  few-fld., 
rarely  many-fld.  corymlw,  white,  to  2  in.  across,  slightly 
fragrant;  pedicels  glandular-hispid;  styles  usually 
pubescent:  fr.  subglobose  or  ovoid,  orange-red.  June, 
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July.  &  Eu.,  N.  Afr.  B  R.  465.  W.R.  5.  Var.  pros- 
trata,  Nichols.  (/?.  proalrata,  Lindl.).  Lfts.  smaller, 
oval.  acute:  fr.  ovoid.  Var.  scan  dens,  Nichols.  (R. 
saindens,  Mill.).  Lfts.  oblong  or  oval,  obtuse:  fr.  sub- 
globose.   There  are  some  double-fld.  garden  forms, 

Erobably  hybrids  with  R.  chinetuis  and  other  roses, 
ess  hardy  than  the  following. 

10.  arvC-nsis,  Huds.  (R.  ripen*,  Scop.  R.  silristris, 
Herrm.).  Deciduous  shrub,  with  sarmentose  or  creep- 
ing sts.:  lfts.  usually  7,  ovate  to  ovate-elliptic,  acute, 
serrate,  dull  above,  glabrous  or  slightly  pubescent 
beneath,  rather  thin,  Jy-U  j  in.  long:  fls.  in  few-fld. 
corymlis,  sometimes  solitary,  white,  scentless,  1  }-*j-2  in. 
across;  stvle  glabrous:  fr.  ovoid.  June,  July.  Eu. 
B.M.  2054.  Gn.  00,  p.  233  ;  77,  p.  510.  W.R.  3.— A 
hybrid  with  R.  chinensis  is  R.  ruga,  Lindl.,  a  trailing 
shrub  with  large,  fragrant  double  pink  fls.  in  several- 
fid,  corymbs:  lfts.  ovate,  glabrous.  B.R.  1389.  W.R. 
17.  Another  hybrid  is  R.  Polliniana,  Spreng.  (R. 
antnsi*  x  R.  gallica).  Upright  or  sarmentose:  lfts. 
usually  5,  large,  of  firmer  texture:  fls.  long-stalked,  large, 
white  to  purple.  W.R.  111.  Here  belongs  probably  the 
Ayrshire  Rose  (R.  arvcn«is  var.  caprtolata,  Neill.), 
with  double  white  to  deep  pink  fls.  G.W.  1,  p.  355. 

Section  3.  I.ndic.«.  Few  Asiatic  species  with  upright  or 
procumbent  sts.:  prickles  scattered,  hooked,  few:  lfts. 
8-6  rarely  7:  infl.  1-  to  many-fid.;  sepals  entire  or  the 
outer  ones  sparingly  pinnate,  refiexeti  afttr  flowering; 
bracts  and  stipules  narrow,  the  latter  with  small, 
dirergent  auricles. 

a.  Sts.  with  uniform  prickles:  Its.  glabrous, 
u.  Lrs.  persistent  or  sul> persistent. 
c.  Fls.  white,  yellowish  or  light  pink, 
very  fragrant:  fr.  globose  or 
depressed-globose;  sepals  usually 
entire:  stipules  without  or  with 
few    marginal    glands    at  the 

auricles  11.  i 

cc.  Fls.  red  or  pink,  rarely  whitish, 
not  or  slightly  fragrant:  fr.  orvid 
or  pyriform ;  sepals  usually  pin- 
nate: stipules  glandular-cilinte   12.  i 
nu.  Lrs.   deciduous:  fis.   many   in  a 

corymb  13. 

AA.  Sts.  with  prirkles  and  bristles:  lrs. 
slightly  puliescent  btneath:  fin.  soli- 
tary or  frw.  14.  ' 

11.  odorata,  Sweet  (R.  ituiica  var.  athratixsima, 
Lindl.    R.  Thca,  Savi.    R.  cJiineruii*  var.  fragrant, 
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Rehd.).  Tea  Rose.  Shrub  with  long  sarmentose 
often  climbing  branches  armed  with  scattered  hooked 
prickles:  Ivs.  evergreen  or  half-evergreen ;  lfts.  5-7, 
elliptic  or  ovate  to  oblong-ovate,  acute  or  acuminate, 
sharply  serrate,  lustrous  aUive,  glabrous,  1-3  in.  long; 
stipules  glandular-ciliutc  usually  only  alwve  the  middle, 
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often  sparingly:  fls.  solitary  or  2-3,  on  rather  short, 
often  glandular  stalks,  white,  light  pink  or  salmon, 
pink,  or  yellowish,  2-3'i  in.  across;  sepals  entire:  fr. 
globnsc  or  deprci«od-glol»ose,  red.  W.  China.  Red. 
Eos.  1:19  (3:25,  19).  B.R.  804  —  The  original  Tea 
Rose  with  double  blush  fls.  was  intro.  into  England  in 
1810  and  in  1824  the  form  with  pale  yellow  double  fls., 
var.  ochroleuca,  Rehd.  (R.  ituiica  var.  ochroleuca, 
Lindl.).  Red.  Ros.  (3:25,  20).  From  the  crossing  of  the 
forms  of  this  species  between  themselves  ami  also  with 
R.  chinensisihe  Tea  roses  of  our  gardens  have  originated, 
while  the  Hybrid  Teas  are  the  offspring  of  crosses 
between  the  Tea  roses  and  other  garden  roses.  Var. 
pseud-indica,  Rehd.  (R.  chinensia  var.  psrud-indica. 
Willmott.  R.  Fortuniana,  Paxt.,  not  Lindl.).  For- 
tt'ne's  Double  Yellow.  Beauty  ok  Glazenwood. 
Gold  of  Ophir.  Branches  sarmentose,  with  strongly 
hooked  prickles:  lfts.  5-7,  clliptic-oblotig,  firm:  fls.  3-4. 
double,  salmon-vellow,  sweet-scented,  outside  tinged 
with  red.  B.M.  4079.  F.S.  8:709.  W.R.  28.  Var. 
erublscens,  Rehd.  &  Wilson,  has  single  blush  or  pale 
pink  fls.  and  is  probably  like  the  following  one  of  the 
wild  forms  of  the  double-fld.  garden  varieties.  R. 
chinenxis  var.  grandtllora,  Willmott  (W.R.  29)  is 
scarcely  different.  Var.  gigantea,  Rehd.  &  Wilson  (R. 
gigantea,  Collet  t  &  Hcrnsl.).  Fls.  creamy  white, 
single,  4-6  in.  across;  pedicels  and  receptacles  smooth. 
Very  vigorous,  climbing  to  50  ft.  S.  W.  China,  Burma. 
G.C.  III.  6: 13;  37: 130;  51 :314.  Gn.  07,  p.  179;  71,  p. 
67.  B.M. 7972.  W.R. 34.  To  this  variety  R.macroairpa, 
Watt  (R.  xnnthaairpa,  Watt)  from  Manipur,  has  been 
referred  as  a  synonym,  but  the  author  maintains  that 
it  is  a  distinct  species  and  that  it  has  yellow  fls.  and 
edible  yellow  frx.  as  large  as  a  small  apple. — R.  odarata 
giganlta  is  hardy  only  S.  and  is  cult,  in  Calif.,  where  it 
blooms  from  Nov.  to  May.  Hybrids  with  R.  moschata 
have  IwH-n  raised  by  Franceschi  at  Santa  Barlmra, 
Calif.;  these  are  Madeleine  Lemoine,  Montarioso,  and 
Montecito  and  thev  combine  the  vigor  and  the  foliage 
of  var.  gigantea  with  the  paniculate  mil.  of  R.  moxchalu. 
Other  hybrids  with  different  garden  roses  have  lieen 
raised  in  Eu. 

12.  chinSnsis,  .Iac<|.  (R.  indica.  Lindl.,  not  Linn.  R. 
var  Indica,  Koehne.   R.  indica  var.  vulgaris, 
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Lindl.).  China  Rose.  Bengal  Rose.  Low  upright 
shrub  with  slender  branches  usually  armed  with  scat- 
tered stout  compressed  more  or  less  honked  prickles, 
sometimes  almost  unarmed:  lfts.  3-5,  broadly  ovate  to 
ovate-oblong,  acuminate,  serrate,  shining  and  dark 
green  above  and  pale  beneath,  glabrous,  1-2 1  j  in.  long; 
stipules  narrow,  glandular-ciliated  fls.  usually  several, 
less  often  solitary,  on  long  usually  glandular  stalks, 
rarely  short-stalked,  crimson  or  pink,  rarely  whitish, 
about  2  in.  across,  not  or  slightly  fragrant;  outer  sepals 
usually  pinnate:  fr.  obovoiu  or  turbinate,  about  J*in. 
long.  China.  W.R.  26.  'l"he  wild  form  recently  dis- 
covered in  Cent.  China  is  var.  spontanea.  Rend.  & 
Wilson,  with  single  deep  red  or  pink,  usually  solitary 
fls.  G.C.  111.31:438.  The  following  varieties  are 
garden  forms. 

Var.  semperflorens,  Kochne  (ft.  *emj)erfl6rcns,  Curt. 
R.  bengalerma,  Pen.).  Crimson  Chinese  Rose.  Low 
shrub,  with  slender,  prickly  or  almost  unarmed,  dark 
green  branches:  lfts.  rather  thin,  mostly  stained  with 
purple:  fls.  usually  solitary  on  slender  pedicels,  crim- 
son, or  deep  pink.  B.M.  284.  W.R.  30. 

Var.  longifdlia,  Rehd.  (R.  longifoUa,  Wrilld.).  Lfts. 
lanceolate:  fls.  single,  deep  pink.   Red.  Ros.  (3:25,  8). 

Var.  minima,  Rehd.  (R.  iMwrend&na,  Ilort.  R. 
indica  var.  piimila,  Thory).  Dwarf  shrub,  usuallv  not 
over  1  ft.  high,  with  small  rose-red  fls.  about  1  !-s  in. 
across;  petals  often  pointed.  There  are  single-  and 
double-fld.  forms.  The  Faihv  Roses  belong  to  this 
variety.  B.M.  1762.  Red.  Ros.  (3:25,  6,  7). 

Var.  viridifldra,  Dipp.  Green  Rose.  With  mon- 
strous green  fls.;  the  petals  are  transformed  into  small, 
narrow  green  lvs.  F.S.  11:1 136. 

Var.  Manitti,  Dipp.  (R.  MmtttL  Hort.).  Fig.  3441. 
Of  vigorous  growth,  upright:  pedicels  hispid-glandular: 
fls.  deep  pink,  single  or  semi-double.  This  variety  has 
been  recommended  as  a  stock  for  forcing  roses;  grows 
readily  from  cuttings,  but  is  not  quite  hardy. 


See  No.  12. 


13.  Noisertiana,  Thory.  Noisette  Rose.  Ciiamp- 
NEY  Hose.  Supposed  hybrid  of  R.  chitwtui*  and  R. 
tnosrhaln.  Sts.  upright  to  6  ft.,  with  hooked  uniform 
reddish  prickles:  lfts.  5-7.  usuallv  oblong-lanceolate  or 
oblong-ovule,  glabrous:  fls.  usually  many  in  corymbs, 
white  to  pink  or  red,  sometimes  yellow;  styles  pubes- 
cent, loosely  cohering,  protruding  Iwyond  the  disk. 
Blooms  in  summer  and  fall.  On.  71,  p.  335.  W.R.  32. 
— Numerous  garden  forms.  The  Noisette  rose  was  raised 
about  1S16  by  John  Cliampney,  of  Charleston,  S.  C, 
from  wed  of  the  musk  rase  fertilized  by  a  blush  China 
rose.  From  the  seed  of  this  hybrid  Philippe  Noisette, 
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a  florist  at  Charleston,  obtained  a  rose  which  was 
afterward  distributed  as  Blush  Noisette  by  his  brother 
Louis  Noisette,  of  Paris. 

14.  borb6nica,  Morr.  Bocrbon  Rose.  Supposed 
hybrid  of  R.  chinennu  and  R.  gallica.  Upright  shrub, 
with  prickly  and  often  glandular-hispid  branches:  lfts. 
usually  7,  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  acute,  shining, 
slightly  pubescent  beneath:  fls.  1  or  few  in  a  corymb, 
on  glandular  pedicels,  double  or  semi-double,  usually 
purple,  blooming  in  summer  and  fall.  W.R.  114. 
Originated  from  a  rose  intro.  about  1819  from  the 
Island  of  Bourbon  where  it  was  found  among  seedling 
of  the  Bengal  rose  by  Mr.  Perichon  and  sent  by 
Mr.  Breon,  director  of  the  botanic  garden  at  Bourbon, 
to  Jacques,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  at  Neuillv 
near  Paris;  this  rose,  called  Rose  Edward,  by  crossing 
with  roses  of  the  Gallica  groups  has  given  rise  to  the 
Hybrid  Bourbon  roses  and  is  the  origin  together  with 
crosses  between  this  and  other  hybrids  of  R.  ckinensit 
and  its  varieties  and  R.  damascctta  of  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petual or  Remontant  class. 

Section   4.  HanksiaN.B.    Contain*  one  Chinese  species 
with   climbing,   sparingly   prickly  or   unarmed  sts.: 
stipule*  quite  free,  subulate,  eaitucout:  sejials  entire, 
reflejrrd  after  flown  ing,  caducous. 
A.  Pedicels  glabrous;  fls.  small  15.  Banktue 

aa.  Pedicels  huspui;  fit.  large  l«.  Fortuneana 

15.  BAnksue,  R.  Br.  Banks'  Rose.  Climbing  to  20 
ft.,  evergreen:  lfts.  3-5,  sometimes  7,  elliptic-ovate  to 
oblong-lanceolate,  acute  or  obtusiah,  finely  serrate,  sin- 
ning, glabrous  except  at  the  base  of  midrib  l>encath:  fls. 
on  slender,  smooth  pedicels  in  many-fld.  umbels,  white 
or  yellow,  about  1  in.  across,  slightlv  fragrant.  Mav, 
June.  Cent,  and  W.  China.  G.C.  11*1.  31:439.  J.H.S. 
27:501.  Var.  albo-plena,  Rehd.,  with  double  white 
fls.  B.M.  1954.  Var.  lutea,  Lindl.  (var.  lutco-plena, 
Rehd.),  with  double  yellow  fls.  B  R.  1105.  Var.  lutea- 
cens,  Voss,  with  single  yellow  fls.  B.M.  7171.  Var. 
normalis,  Regel,  with  single  white  fls.  is  the  wild 
form. — Intro,  first  into  Eu.  by  Wm.  Kerr,  in  1807  in 
the  double  white  form ;  the  double  yellow  form  was  intro. 
about  1825,  while  the  single  white  and  yellow  forms 
were  not  known  until  40  or  50  years  later.  Not  hardy 
N.;  sometimes  grown  in  greenhouses. 

16.  Fortuneina.  Lindl.,  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  of  R. 
Bankxia-  and  R.  Urigata.  < 'limbing  shrub,  with  spar- 
ingly prickly  sts. :  lfts.  3-5,  ovate-lanceolate,  lustrous : 
fls.  solitary,  large,  double,  white,  on  hispid  pedicels. 
F.S.  7,  p.  256.  J.F.  2,  p.  27.  W.R.  36. 

Section  5.  Gallic.e.  Contains  only  one  rery  variable 
species,  natire  of  Eu.  and  W.  Asia.  Low,  upright 
shrub:  the  sts,  with  usually  hooked  prickle*  mixed  with 
bristles:  /Is.  fete  arul  often  with  narrow  bracts  or  soli- 
tary on  a  usually  bractlcss  pedicel;  sepal*  rrflexed  after 
flowering,  culucous,  the  outer  ones  pinnate;  upjtcr 
stipules  not  dilated. 

A.  Prickles  very    unequal:    lfts.  usually 
doiMy  and  glandular-serrate. 
B.  Texture  »f  Ift*.  firm,  leathery:  pedi- 
cels upright  17.  gallics 

BB.  Texture  of  lfts.  thin;  lfts.  sometime* 
simply  serrate:  fl*.  notiding.  usually 

double  18.  cenufolia 

AA.  Prickles  uniform:  lfts.  simply  serrate, 
not  glandular.   (Supposed  hybrids  of 
R.  gallica.) 
B.  PricJcUs  numerous. 

c.  Receptacle  glandular-hispid:  lfts. 
otate-eMong,     often  pubescent 

beneath  damascene 

cc.  Receptacle   usually  smooth:  lfts. 
broadly  orate  or  broadly  elliptic, 

pubescent  beneath  20.  alba 

bb.  Prickbs  sparse,  on  the  flowering 
bronchitis  nearly  wanting:  lfts. 
glabrous  beneath  or  put*  .-rent  only 
on  the  mUlrib  21.  franc  at urtana 
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17.  gillica,  Linn.  Upright  shrub,  with  creeping  root- 
stock,  rarely  attaining  5  ft.  high:  sts.  usually  densely 
covered  with  prickles  and  bristles:  lfts.  3-5.  leathery, 
broadly  oval  or  ovate,  rounded  at  l»aae,  usually  doubly 
serrate  with  glandular  teeth,  rugose  alx>ve,  pulx-sccnt 
beneath,  deflexed,  1-2  in.  long;  rachis  glandular-pu- 
bescent and  often  prickly:  fls.  on  rather  stout,  upright, 


glandular-hispid  and  bristly  pedicels,  deep  pink  to 
crimson,  2-3  in.  across;  receptacle  glandular-hispid:  fr. 
subglolwse  or  turbinate,  brick-red.  June.  Cent,  and  S. 
Eu.,  W.  Asia.  GAV.H.  1:89. — The  following  are  the 
most  important  forms:  Var.  Agatha,  Thory.  With 
rather  small,  very  double  purple  fls.,  the  outer  petals 
spreading,  the  inner  ones  concave.  Red.  Ros.  (2: 17, 17- 
21).  Var.  incarnata,  Rehd.  (ft.  incarnata,  Boreau,  not 
Mill.).  Lfts.  narrower,  elliptic-ovate  to  elliptic-oblong: 
rachis  not  prickly;  flowering  branches  unarmed:  fls. 
large,  pale  crimson,  solitary:  fr>  ovoid.  B.M.  7035.  Var. 
macrantha,  Hort.,  similar  to  the  preceding,  but  fls.  pale 
pink,  finallv  white.  Gn.  52:464.  G.  29:417.  R.H. 
1901:548.  "Var.  officinalis,  Thory  (ft.  provineialit, 
Mill.  Var.  plhia,  Rcgel),  is  like  the  typical  form  but 
with  double  fls.  W.R.  121. 

Var.  versicolor,  Thory.  Rosa  Mcxdi;  also  York  and 
Lancaster  Rose.  Petals  striped  white  and  red.  W.R. 
110.  Red.  Ros.  (2:16,  12).  Var.  pftmila,  Braun  (ft. 
au*tr)asa,  Crantz).  Dwarf  form,  with  creeping  root- 
stock:  fls.  red,  single.  Red.  Rob.  (2:17,  2). 

18.  centifdlla,  Linn.  (ft.  gdllica  var.  centifMia, 
Regel).  Cabbage  Rose.  Closely  allied  to  the  preced- 
ing species.  Rootstoek  less  creeping:  prickle*  stouter: 
Ifts.  usually  5,  pubescent  on  both  sides  or  only  beneath, 
larger  atid  thinner;  rachis  not  prickly:  fls.  usually  pink, 
very  double,  on  long  and  slender  pedicels,  nodding, 
fragrant;  petals  inflexed;  sepals  persistent.  June,  Julv. 
E.  Caucasus.  W.R.  115.  G.  1:340.  Of  this  rose  the 
double-flowered  form  only  is  in  cult.,  known  already  to 
the  ancients.  Var.  muscdsa,  Scr.  (ft.  muncdaa.  Ait.). 
Moss  Rose.  Fig.  3442.  Fls.  rose,  with  peduncles  and 
calyx  glandular-mossy.  B.M.  69.  (In.  18:84.  G.W. 
7,  p.  125.  Var.  ilbo-muscdsa,  Willmott.  Like  the 
preceding,  but  fls.  white.  B  R.  102.  W.R.  117.  Var. 
eristata,  Prcvost,  has  the  mossy  excrescences  con- 
fined to  the  edges  of  the  sepals.   B.M.  3175.  G.W.  7, 
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p.  125.  W.R.  118.  Var.  pompdnia,  Lindl.  (ft.  pukhHlo, 
Willd.  ft.  diiondnsix,  Roessig).  Pompon  Rose.  Dwarf 
form:  lfts.  elliptic,  glabrous  above,  about  1  in.  long:  fls. 
double,  bright  red,  l'jj  in.  across;  pedicels  densely 
setose.  W.R.  119.  Var.  parvifdlia,  Rehd.  (ft.  parvi- 
fMia,  Ehrh.  ft.  burgvndtoca,  Roessig).  Burucndian 
Rose.  Similar  to  the  preceding,  but  smaller:  lfts.  J^- 
J^in.  long:  fls.  about  1  in.  across;  pedicels  slightly  setose. 
B.R.  452.  W.R.  120. — Numerous  spontaneous  hybrids 
are  known.  From  this  with  its  varieties,  and,  ft. 
damascena,  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  or  Remontant  roses 
have  originated  by  hybridizing  with  ft.  cJiinensis  and 
its  forms. 

19.  damascena,  Mill.  (ft.  Ufera,  Pers.  ft.  calenda- 
rum,  Borkh.).  Damask  Rose.  Attaining  5  ft.:  sts. 
usually  with  numerous  stout  and  hooked  prickles,  some- 
times mixed  with  glandular  bristles:  lfts.  usually  5, 
sometimes  7,  ovate-oblong,  serrate,  more  or  less  puU-s- 
cent  beneath,  1-2 in.  long;  stipules  scarcely  dilated, 
some!  imes  pect  inate ;  pet  ioles  prickly :  fls.  usually  corym- 
bose, double,  red.  pink  or  white,  sometimes  striped;  pedi- 
cels and  receptacles  glandular-hispid;  sepals  deciduous, 
reflexing  during  flowering-time:  fr.  ol>ovate.  June,  July, 
and  again  in  autumn.  Red.  Ros.  (2:16,  6).  W.R.  124. 
Origin  unknown:  intro.  to  Eu.  from  Asia  Minor  in  the 
16th  centurv.  Var.  trigintipetala,  Dicek,  with  semi- 
double  red  fls.,  is  considered  to  be  the  rose  chiefly  cult, 
in  S.  E.  Eu.  for  the  manufacturing  of  attar.  Gt.  38, 
p.  129.  G.C.  III.  7:45. 

20.  alba,  Linn.  Upright  shrub,  becoming  6  ft.  high: 
sts.  with  scattered  hooked  prickles  and  .sometimes  with 
bristles:  lfts.  usually  5,  broadly  ovate  or  broadly  elliptic, 
serrate,  pubescent  'beneath,  1-2  in.  long:  upper  stipules 
dilated:  fls.  more  or  less  double,  usually  several,  white, 
fragrant;  pedicels  glandular-hispid;  receptacle  usually 
smooth:  fr.  ovate,  scarlet.  June.  Origin  unknown, 
probably  hybrid  of  ft.  gallica  and  ft.  dumrtorum.  Var. 
rubicunda, 'Roessig  (ft.  incarnata,  Mill.  ft.  dlba  var. 
incarnata,  Pers.).  Fls.  double,  white  tinged  with  pink. 
W.R.  137. 

21.  francofurtAna,  Muenchh.  (ft.  turbinnla.  Ait.). 
Upright  shrub,  attaining  6  ft.:  sts.  with  straight  or 
hooked  prickles:  flowering  branches  almost  unarmed: 
lfts.  5-7,  oval,  serrate,  pubescent  beneath;  upper  sti|>- 
uli-s  much  dilated:  fls.  1-3,  single  or  double,  purple,  2-3 
in.  across,  slightly  fragrant;  pedicels  and  receptacle 
glandular-hispid  only  at  the  base;  sepals  erect  after 
flowering,  entire  or  nearly  so:  fr.  turbinate.  June. 
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Supposed  hvbrid  d  R,  pRta  lad  R.  cfatMMMNMi 
Red.  Ros.(3:23,  I). 

Section  6.  Canine.  Many  specie*  in  Eu..  .V.  Afr.  and  W. 
Atia.  Upright  shrubs,  irith  scattered,  usually  hooked 
and  numerous  prickles:  upper  stipules  dilated:  corymb 
usually  many-fid.,  u-ith  dilated  brads;  outer  sepals 
pinnate,  reflend  after  flowering  and  ■ 
and  persistent. 

A.  Lrs.   pubescent,  at  least  beneath,  or 
glatidular. 
B.  Prickles  slender,  straight  or  slightly 
curved. 

c.  Lfts.  large,  to  S  in.  long:  fr.  large, 

tal  in.  across  22. 

CC.  Lfts.  smaller:  branchUts  purple, 

bloomy:  fr.  smaller  23. 

bb.  Prickles  hooked,  stout. 

C.  Under  side  of  lfts.  glandular.  24. 

CC.  Under  side  of  lfts.  pubescent  25. 

aa.  Lrs.  glabrous. 

B.  Foliage  bright  or  dark  green  26.  canina 

bb.  Foliage  bluish  green,  tinged  with  red.  27.  rubrifoUa 

22.  pomifera,  Hemn.  (R.  rillosa,  Linn.,  in  port). 
Upright,  densely  branched  shrub,  attaining  6  ft.,  with 
almost  straight  spines:  lfts.  5-7,  oval  to  ovate-oblong, 
acute  or  obtuse,  doubly  glandular-serrate,  grayish 
icrof?n ,  pubt*9ct*nt  flhxjvc,  tompntosc  lx?ncflt  h,  mroly 
glabresccnt,  1-2  in.  long:  fls.  1-3.  pink,  1  in.  across, 
on  bristly  and  glandular  pedicels:  fr.  scarlet,  ovoid  or 
subglobose,  to  1  in.  across,  hispid,  with  persistent  erect 
sepals.  June,  July.  Eu.,  W.  Asia.  B.M.  7241.  W.R. 
141. — Hardy  rose,  with  large  ornamental  fr. 

23.  mollis,  Smith  <.R.  tnUdxa  var.  moUlssima,  Rail). 
Upright  shrub,  to  4  ft.:  branchlcts  purple,  more  or  less 
bloomy;  prickles  sometimes  V^in.  long:  lfts.  5-7,  broadly 
oval,  rarely  oval-oblong,  doubly  serrate,  pubescent 


usually  silky  beneath.  J^-l 
i  in.  across,  deep  pink,  rarely 
only  sparingly  glandular:  fr. 


(R.  Egtanttria,  Linn.). 
Dense  shrub,  attaining  6  ft., 


above,  tomentose  and 
in.  long:  fls.  1-3,  1W- 
white;  pedicels  usual!; 
small,  glabrous  or  & 
Asia.  W.R.  138. 

24.  rubiginosa,  Linn. 

SWKETBRIAK.  EGLANTINE 

with  hooked 
prickles  often 
mixed  with 
bristles:  lfts.  5-7, 
orbicular  to  oval, 
doubly  glandu- 
lar-serrate, dark 
green  above  and 
glabrous,  pale 
beneath  and 
often  puliescent, 
glandular  on 
both  sides,  J  £- 
1 1 2  in.  long:  fls. 
1-3,  on  hispid 
short  pedicels, 
bright  pink, 
1 1 2-2  in.  across: 
receptacle  usually  glandu- 
lar-hispid:   fr.  subglobosc 
or  ovoid,  orange-red  to  scar- 
let, with  upright-spreading, 
usually    caducous  sepals. 
June.   Eu.;  naturalized  in 
some  localities  in  the  East. 
B.B.  (ed.  2)  2:288.  W.R. 
145. — A  handsome  hardv 
rose  of  compact  habit,  with 
bright  green  foliage  exlia 
ing  a  very  agreeable  aro- 
matic odor.  There  arc 
with  other  species. 

25.  du  met  Arum,  Thuiller.  Upright  shrub  with 
spreading  or  recur\*ing  branches  with  stout  hooked  prick- 
les: lfts.  5-7,  close,  oval-orbicular  to  elliptic,  usually 
simply  serrate,  pubescent  on  both  sides  or  only  below 
on  the  veins,  1-1 '  j  in.  long:  fls.  solitary  to  many,  about 
2  in.  across;  pedicels  glabrous  or  stipitate-glandular: 

ovoid  to  suhglobose,  orange-red,  about  ?4in.  long, 
usually  glabrous.  June.  Eu.,  W.  Asia.  N.  Afr.  W.R. 
132. — Very  close  to  the  following  species  and  chiefly 
distinguished  by  the  pulwsccnce. 

26.  canina,  Linn.  Dor,  Rose.  Upright  shrub,  attain- 
ing 10  ft.  or  more,  with  often  recurving  branches: 
prickles  stout,  hooked:  lfts.  5-7,  oval  or  elliptic,  doubly 
serrate,  glabrous  or  slightly  pubescent  or  somewhat 
glandular  beneath,  34-l 1 2  in.  long:  fls.  1-3.  light  pink, 
on  usually  glabrous  pedicels;  sepals  rellexed,  caducous: 
fr.  ovate,  orange-red,  or  scarlet,  glabrous.  June.  Eu., 
N.  Afr.,  W.  Asia;  naturalized  in  some  localities.  W.R. 
120.  B.B.  (ed.  2i  2:2X4. — Much  used  as  stock  for  graft- 

Var.  exllis,  Keller  (R.  ertli.i,  Crepin).   Low  form 


double  forms  and  hybrids 


'ain 


long,  and 


Pink 


with  small  lfts.  about 
Hs.  about  I  in.  across.  W.R.  127. 

27.  rubrifdlla,  Vill.  (R.  glouea,  Pourr.  R.  fcr- 
rufinra,  Desegl.,  not  Vill.).  Upright  shrub,  at- 
taining oft.,  with  slender,  purplish  branches 
covered  with  glaucous  bloom:  prickles  few, 
hooked  or  Htraight:  lfts.  7-9,  elliptic  or  ovate- 
lanceolate,  simply  serrate,  bluish  green  and  more 
or  le.-s  tinged  with  red,  ?4-l  '>.>  in.  long:  fls.  1-3 

usually  ' 


or  more,  pink,  1 1 •  in.  across,  on 


hispid-glandu- 


<XH)  No.  30. 


lar  pedicels;  sepals  long,  with  dilai 
spreading,  tardily  caducous:  fr.  si 
June.  Mountains  of  Cent,  and  S. 
G.W.7.  p.  139.  W.R.  133. — A  very  striking  rose  on 
account  of  its  reddish  foliage:  fls.  less  conspicuous. 
Hardy  North  and  prefers  partial  shade. 


upright- 

scarlet. 
R.  430. 
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7.  Caroli*.*.  Contain*  only  American  species. 
I 'prig/it,  mostly  low  shrubs:  sts.  slender,  with  usually 
straight  prickles,  placed  in  pair*  and  often  mixed  with 
brittle*:  upper  stipule*  usually  narrow:  corymb*  gen- 
erally few-fid.;  sepal*  tpreading  after  flowering,  cadu- 
cous, the  outer  one*  entire  or  with  few  erect  lobes: 
achrne*  inserted  exclusively  at  the  bottom  of  the  usually 
depressed-globose  receptacle. 

A.  Pedicels  rather  long:  tfts.  6-9. 

B.  Lfts.  finely  many-toothed:  prickle* 

usually  hooked:  stipules  convolute. .  28.  | 
Bit.  Lfts.  coarsely  toothed:  prickles  usu- 
ally straight  and  slender:  stipule* 

c.  Branches  prickly  only  at  the  node* 
or  unarmed,  only  vigorous  s/iqots 
bristly. 

d.  Prickle*  hooked:  lfts.  thining 

abort  29. 

dd.  Prickles  straight  or  nearly  *o: 

IfU.  dull  abate  30. 

cc.  Branches  densely  bristlu  31. 

AA.  Pedicels  very  short:  lfts.  7-1 1,  small 

and  narrow  32. 

28.  palustris,  Marsh,  (ft.  Carolina,  Auth.,  not  Linn, 
ft.  corymbdsa,  Khrh.  ft.  pcnnsylninica,  Michx.).  Fig. 
3443.  Upright  shrub,  attaining  8  ft.,  with  slender  st*.: 
lfts.  usually  7,  elliptic  to  narrow-oblong,  acute  at  t>oth 
ends,  usually  pulteflccnt  tiencath,  ?i~2  in.  long;  stipules 
narrow:  fls.  usually  corymbose,  pink,  about  2  in.  across: 
fr.  dcprcssed-globosc,  glandular-hispid,  about  !jin. 
high,  like  those  of  the  following  species.  June— Aug. 
Nova  Scotia  to  Minn., south  to  Fla.  and  Miss.,  preferring 
swampy  and  moist  ground.  Em.  2:488.  B.B.  (ed.  2) 
2:285.  W.R.  1:68.  Mn.  1,  p.  86.  Var.  Nuttalliixu, 
Hort.,  has  larger  fls.  appearing  later  and  continuing 
until  Sept. 

20.  virginiAna,  Mill.  (ft.  lucida^  Ehrh.  R.  hiimili* 
var.  litdda.  Best).  Shrub,  6  ft.  high,  with  few  or  no 
suckers:  prickles  sometimes  hooked:  lfts.  7-0,  elliptic 
to  obovate-elliptic,  dark  green  and  shining  above, 
thickish,  often  slightly  pulioscent  beneath,  !4-l  J-j  in. 
long;  stipules  somewhat  dilated:  fls.  usually  few  or 
solitary,  alsnit  2  in.  across*  sepals  usually  entire:  fr. 
like  that  of  the  prow-ding.  June,  July.  Newfoundland 
to  N.  V.  and  Pa.  B.B.  (ed.  2)  2:285.  Gn.  55,  p.  428;  71. 
p.  403.  Gt.  56:1564,  fig.  2.  W.R.  63. — Well  adapted 
lor  borders  of  shrubberies,  handsome  in  summer  with 
its  shining  foliage  and  bright  pink  fls.:  ornamental  in 
winter  with  the  brownish  red  sts.  and  red  frs.  remaining 
plump  until  the  following  spring.  Var.  alba,  Willraott. 
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has  white  fls.  and  green  at*.  A.F.  12:1008.  Gng.  5:306. 
M.D.G.  1004:205.  W.R.  63a.  Var.  plena,  Hort.  (ft. 
rdpa,  Bosc).  With  double  fls. 

30.  Carolina,  Linn.  (ft.  humilis,  Marsh,  ft.  parvifidra, 
Ehrh.  ft.  rirginidna  var.  humilis,  Schneid.  ft.  Luoni, 
Pursh).  Fig.  3432.  Shrub,  3  ft.  or  sometimes  6  ft.  nigh, 
spreading  by  means  of  numerous  suckers,  with  slender 
prickles  and  usually  numerous  bristles:  lfts.  5-7, 
resembling  those  of  the  former,  but  narrower,  thinner, 
not  shining,  usu- 
ally pubescent 
beneat  h :  fls.  often 
solitary;  outer  ^ — -v 
sepals  lobed.  June. 
Maine  to  Ga., 

west  to  Wis.  and  "s     -      V  J^^r- 
Okla.  W.R.  64  —    V^C/I  jfeyS 
M  lit;  resembling  ~t    '  ^J9r  L, 

the  preceding,  f  j 

which  is  often  con-  Lfr^ 
sidered  a  variety  stf 
of  this  species. 
Var.  villdsa,  Rchd. 

,var-      3447.  Fruit*  of  Ross  roaoM.  LXM) 
ruiosa,  Best).  Lvs. 

villous-pubeseent  beneath,  thickish.  Var.  grandifldra, 
Rehd.  (ft.  humilis  var,  grandifldra,  Baker).  Fls.  2  in. 
across:  lfts.  larger.  W.R.  66.  Var.  triloba,  Rehd.  (ft. 
humilis  var.  triloba,  Wats.).  Fig.  3444.  Petals  3-lobed. 
G.F.  2:77  (adapted  in  Fig.  3444). 

31.  nitida,  Willd.  Low  upright  shrub,  \  xi  ft.  high: 
branches  covered  with  straight  prickles  and  numerous 
bristles:  lfts.  7-0,  narrowly  oblong,  acute  at  both  ends, 
bright  green  and  shining  alx>ve,  glabrous,  1  a-l  in.  long: 
fls.  usually  solitary,  1-2  in.  across,  on  slender  glandular- 
hispid  pedicels;  sepals  entire.  June,  July.  Newfound- 
land to  Mass.  B.B.  (ed.  2)  2:285. 

32.  foliotdsa,  Nutt.  Fig.  3445.  Low  shrub,  ft. 
high:  sta.  with  rather  few  slender  prickles,  sometimes 
almost  unarmed:  lfts.  7-0,  narrow  or  linear-oblong, 
bright  green  and  shining  al»ve,  glabrous  or  pubescent 
on  the  midrib  beneath,  }j-l  in.  long:  fls.  solitary  or  few, 
pink,  about  l'j  in.  across;  pedicels  and  receptacle 
smooth  or  sparingly  glandular-hispid:  fr.  globose,  with 
ratherfewnrhenes.  May,  June.  Ark.  and  Okla.  to  Texas. 
G.F.  3: 101  (adapted  inVig.  34451.— Like  the  preceding, 
a  handsome  dwarf  shrub  with  graceful  foliage. 

Section  8.  Cinnamome.*:.  Many  American,  Asiatic, 
and  European  species.  Erect  shrubs,  with  usually 
straight  prickles,  in  {stirs  or  scattered,  and  often  uith 
numerous  bristles:  lfts.  5-lt:  corymtts  usually  mans.-fld., 
with  dilated  bracts;  sepals  generally  entire,  upright 
after  flowering,  and  persistent,  rarely  deciduous: 
receptacle  usually  smooth. 

A.  Branches  and  prickles  tomentose..   ....  33.  rugOM 

A  A.  Branches  and  prickles  glabrous. 

It.  Stipules,  at  least  on  the  shoots,  more 

or  less  conrolute  34.  cinnamomea 

ran.  Stipules  flat. 

c.  Prickles   nearly  always  wixnting 
(somrtimis  present  in  So.  37). 
n.  Lfts.  simply  serrate,  5-7. 

B.  Rnchis  of  If.  puberulous:  fit. 

single  35.  bland* 

EE.  °f  V-  glabrous:  fis.  ^ 

DD.  Lfts.  doubly  serrate,   7-9:  fr. 

Mmg  to  ovoid  37. ) 

CC.  Prick  les  present. 

D.  Lfts.  3  7,  only  on  shoot*  occa- 
sionally 9:  calyx  persistent. 
E.  Upper  sti/mlcs  enlarged, 
r.  Fls.   usually  seteral.    I  J 
in.  acro>.i:  lfts.  generally 
oborah,  H-l^in.  long.  3 
FT.  Fit.  usually  solitary,  aliout 
tin.  across  or  more:  lfts. 
IS  in.  long. 
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o.  Flowering  branehlets 
usually  unarmed:  lfts. 

generally  orate   .10.  nutkmn* 

oo .  Flowering  branehtt.lt 
prickly:  lfts.  generally 

obUmg   40.  adcularis 

EE.  Vpper  stipules  narrow,  like 
the  lotrrr. 
r.  Prickles  hooked:  lfts. 

doubly  ferrate  41.  C*li(orniC* 

fk.  Prickles  straight,  usually 
slender:    IfU.  usually 

simply  serrate  42.  ; 

DD.  IJIS.  7-11. 

K.  Sepals  persistent. 

r.  Fls.  corymbose;  sepals  pin- 
nate or  serrate. 
«.  Shrub  1-2  ft.:  *U.  tcitli 
numerous  slender 

priekltt  43. 

oo.  Shrub  to  to  ft.:  sis.  unth 
paired     stout  wide- 
based  prickles  .44. 
FF.  Fls.  IS:  si  pals  entire. 

o.  Lfts.  t-i  in.  long,  pubes- 
cent beneath:  fls.  1-3.  .45.  macrophylta 
oo.  Lfts.    M-t  M  in.  long, 
glabrous  or  nearly  so 
beneath:    fin.  usually 
solitary,  short-stalked.  Ai\. 
EE.  Sepals  with  their  base  foil- 
ing off  as  a  whole:  fls.  soli- 
tary on  short  lateral  branch- 
lets:  lfts.  6-9.  Ys-l  in.  long. 
F.  St.  with  bristles  and  prick- 
les: lfts.  doubly  serrate, 

H-l  in.  long  47.  | 

ff.  Sis.  without  bristles:  Iflt. 

simply  serrate   48.  Wtllmotti« 

33.  rugdsa,  Thunb.  (R.  fernx,  Lawr.  R.  Regeliana, 
Andre:  &  Lind.  R.  ranhcans,  Waitz).  Figs.  3446-3448. 


ROSA 

Upright  shrub,  attaining  6  ft.,  with  stout  at*,  densely 
beset  with  prickle*  and  bristles:  lfts.  5-9,  oval  to  obo- 
vuto-oval,  rugose,  shining  and  dark  green  above,  glau- 
cescent  and  pubescent  beneath,  thick  and  firm,  J-i-2 
in.  long;  petiole*  tomcntoseand  bristly;  stipules  dilated: 
fls.  solitary  or  few,  purple  or  white,  21  2-34  in. 


3449.  Bud  o(  Madame  Georges 
Bruant  roue  One  of  the  futou 
fc,b.ali  iXnJ.  Mo.  3J. 


3448.  Rosa  rugoaa  (  XH).  No.  33. 

bracts  large;  pedicels  prickly;  receptacle  smooth: 
fr.  depressed-gloliose,  brick-red,  to  1  in.  across.  May- 
Sept.  N.  China,  Korea,  Japan.  S.Z.I  :2S.  H.R.  420. 
Gt.  30:1049  ;  42,  p.  537.  G.C.  II.  14:372.  Gn.  40,  p. 
324  ;  52:384;  55,  p.  434.  I.H.  1S:47.  Gng.  1:7; 
5:339.  A.G.  13:342,  344;  18:507.  C.L.A.  2:70: 
7:024.  F.E.  18:6.  J.H.  III.  45: 159.— Forms  of  typical 
R,  rugoxa,  which  is  sometimes  distinguished  as  var. 
Thunltergiana,  C.  A.  Mcy.,  are  the  following:  Var.  alba, 
Rehd.  (var.  albifldra,  Koidzumi).  with  white  fls.  Gn. 
9:452.  G.  8:261.  Var.  albo-plena,  Rehd.,  with  double 
white  fls.  Var.  rosea,  Iiort.,  with  pink  fls.  Var.  rubra, 
Hort.,  with  purple  fls.  Var.  rubro-plenaf  Rehd.,  with 
<ii mlile  purple  fls.  Gt.  24:846.  Geographical  varieties, 
not  of  garden  origin,  are  the  following  two:  Var. 
Chamissoniana,  C.  A.  Mey.  (R.  puh<*rcnx.  Baker,  not 
Roxbg.).  Bristlisi  almost  cut irely  absent  on  the  branches : 
lfts.  narrower  and  smaller,  less  rugose.  A  double- 
fid,  form  of  this  variety  is  sometimes  cult,  in 
Cent.  China,  but  apparently  not  vet  intro.  into 
western  gardens.  Var.  kamschfitica,  Regel  (R. 
kamxehdtica.  Vent.).  With  slenderer  less  densely 
armed  branches,  thinner  less  rugose  lvs.  and 
smaller  fls.  and  frs.  B.M.  3149.  BR.  419  —  R. 
rugosa  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental  and  at 
the  same  time  hardiest  of  the  single  roses,  valuable 
for  -lirublieries;  it  is  very  handsome  on  account  of  its 
dark  green  shining  foliage,  large  fls.  appearing  during 
tin  whole  summer,  bright  red  conspicuous  frs.,  and  its 
ut  if  ill  orange  and  scarlet  fall  coloring.  It  is  also 
attractive  in  winter  by  reason  of  its  stout,  densely 
armed  sts.  I.tn  ••  numbers  of  hybrids  have  l>een  raised. 
By  crossing  with  douhle-fld.  garden  roses,  R.  rugoxa  lias 
rise  to  a  new  race  of  hybrid  rosi-s  remarkable  for 
their  hardiness  and  long  blooming  season;  one  of  the 
-t  known  is  Mme.  Georges  Bruant  (Fig.  3449),  with 
uble  white  fls.,  a  cross  of  R.  rugosa  and  the  Tea  rose 
Sombreuil.  Another  cross  with  a  form  of  R.  chinrntix 
is  H.  calocArpa,  Willmott  (/?.  rugaza  var.  calocdrpa, 
Bruant),  with  single  rose-colored  fls.  and  handsome  fr. 
produced  verv  abundantly.  Gn.  40,  p.  548;  52.  p.  384. 
R .11  1895,  pp.  446,  447.  I.H.  42,  p.  15.  W  .R.  60. 
Remarkable  for  its  large  frs.  and  large  fls.  is  R.  micru- 
•;  <  i  Henkel  (R.  rugoxa  x  R.  mirrophulla.  R.  YU- 
mi><  "in",  Bean).  Upright,  very  spiny  shrub:  lfts.  7-11, 
small,  pulswent:  fls.  pink,  3-4  in.  across:  fr.  depressed- 
gl«>i«i-ie,  about  l3i  in.  across,  prickly,  orange-red.  Gt. 
.V.i  R.H.  1905:144.  It  is  of  vigorous  growth  and 

hardy  and  will  probably  make  a  good  hedge  plant. 
Hybrids  are  also  known  with  R.  mxdtiflora  (see  R. 
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Itrara  under  No.  2),  with  R.  Wiehuraiano  (see  R. 
Jacksonii  under  No.  3),  with  R.  cinnanutmea,  with  R. 
spitMxiiurima,  with  R.  carttlina,  a  pretty  rose  with  pur- 
plish red  fls.  (W.R.  65),  with  R.  blaruia—R.  warlfyhigis. 
Will  mot  t,  a  handsome  rose  with  pink  fls.  and  5-7  small 
lfts.  (W.R.  59),  with  R.  palwtris—R.  SpacthiAna. 
with  large  purple  corymbose  fls.  (Gt.  51;  15* it,  3),  and 
there  are  probably  others. 

34.  onnamdmea,  Linn.  Cinnamon  Rose.  Ste.  slen- 
der, 6  ft.  high,  with  hooked  prickles,  flowering  branches 

sometimes  unarmed: 
lfts.  5-7,  sometimes 
:t,  on  lvs.  of  flowering 
hranchlets,  oblong. 
^  i  j  1 1  ply  serrate,  dull 
green,  densely  pul>es- 
cent  beneath,  '. z~  1 1  a 
in.  long:  fls.  solitary 
or  few,  purple,  about 
2  in.  across,  on  short, 
miked    pedicels:  fr. 
depressed  -  globular, 
scarlet.    Mav,  June. 
Ku.f  N.  and  W.  .\sia. 
AG.  13:343.  W.R. 
\'ar.  foecundls- 
i*,  W.   I).  Koch 
(R.  farcundi*trima, 
Mucnehh.}.  Figs. 
.3450,  3451.  With 
double  fls.  Somc- 
times  escaped 
from  cult,  in  the 
East. 


brous,  J^-l  hi  in.  long:  fls.  pink,  usually  solitary  or  2-5, 
to  2  in.  across;  pedicels  ana  receptacle  usually  smooth: 
fr.  usually  nodding,  oblong  or  ovate,  with  elongated  neck, 
scarlet.  May,  June.  Mountains  of  Eu.  B  R.  424.  J. H.  III. 
43:9.  W.R.  99. — Handsome  free-flowering  shrub.  Var. 
pyrenAica,  W.  D.  Koch  (R.  pyrenAira,  (iouan).  Dwarf, 
with  the  pedicels  and  usually  also  the  receptacles 
glandular-hispid.  B.M.  6724.  Gn.  27:544.  Possibly 
a  hybrid  of  this  speeii*  and  R.  Hjrinomsxima  is  R, 
Mdlyi,  Kerner,  similar  in  foliage  to  R.  xpintm-iurinui,  but 
with  bright  red  fls.  W.R.  100;  one  of  the  " 
of  the  wild  roses. 

38.  Woddsii,  Lindl.  Ste.  to  3  ft 
straight  or  recurved  prickles,  often 
sometimes  9  on  shoots,  obovate 
simply  serrate,  usually  pubescent 
'  mg:  fls.  corymbose  or  solitary,  pin! 


high,  with  slender, 
bristlv:  lfts.  5-7,  or 
to  oblong,  mostly 
beneath,  ?i-l  in. 


ely  white.  1 1 
dicels:  fr.  globose, 


pe<l 

sk.  to  Colo,  and  Mo. 
Var.  F6ndleri, 


in.  across,  on  very  short  smooth 
with  short  neck.  June,  July.  Sask 
B  R.  970.  B.B.  (ed.  2)  2:284.  W.R. 
Rydb.  (R.  Fhuilcri,  Crcpin).  Slenderer  and  often  taller: 
lfts.  usually  smaller,  usually  doubly  glandular-serrate, 
often  glabrous,  fls.  and  fr.  somewhat  smaller.  Brit. 
Col.  to  W.  Texas  and  New  Mex.  W.R.  50. 

39.  nutkana,  Presl.  Fig.  3452.  Ste.  stout,  5  ft.  high, 
with  usually  straight  prickles  and  sometimes  bristly: 
lfts.  5-7,  or  sometimes  9  on  shoots,  broadly  elliptic  to 
oblong-lanceolate,  generally  rounded  at  the  base, 
usually  doubly  glandular-serrate,  almost  glabrous,  often 
glandular  beneath,  '  r-  in.  long:  fls.  usually  solitary, 
pink,  2-2 1 2  in.  across:  fr.  glolxme,  without  neck.  June. 
July.  Alaska  to  Ore.  and  Utah.  G.F,  1:449  (adapted 
in  Fig.  3452).  W.R.  75. — Has  the  largest  fls.  of  the 
western  species;  pink.  Var.  hfspida,  Fern.,  has  the 
receptacle  glandular-hispid. 

40.  acicul&ris,  Lindl.  Sts.  low,  densely 
prickly:  lfts.  3-7,  broadly  elliptic  to  nar- 
rowly oblong,  rounded  at  base,  simply 
or  doubly  serrate!  pubescent  beneath, 
1 2-2  in.  long:  ft*,  solitary,  deep  rose, 
l'v  2  in.  across, "fragrant ;  sepals  entire 
and  nearly  glabrous:  fr.  usually  pyriform, 
)  2-1  in.  long.  May,  June.  Alaska  to  Ont. 
and  Colo.,  N.  Eu.,  N.  Asia,  Japan.  B.B. 
(ed.  2)  2:283. — A  very  variable  species. 
Var.  BourgeauiAna,  C'repin  (R.  Sdyi, 


35.  blanda,  Ait.  (R.  virginihua, 
Koehne,  not  Mill.  R.  fraxitnfdlia, 
Borkh.).  Sts.  slender,  5  ft.  high,  with 
few  slender  prickles  or  unarmed:  lfts. 
5-7,  elliptic  to  obovate-oblong,  usu- 
ally acute,  simply  serrate,  glabrous 
or  pubescent  l>eiieath,  1  jV-21 2  in- 
long;  stipules  dilated:  fls.  usually 
several,  nink,  2-2?  2  hi-  across,  on  smooth  peduncles: 
fr.  globular,  sometimes  elongated.  Mav,  June.  New- 
foundland to  N.  Y.,  west  to  Wis.  and  I'll.  B.B.  (ed.  2) 
3:283.  W.R.  104.  Var.  Willm6tti«,  Baker.  Ste.  red: 
lfts.  smaller:  fls.  bright  coral-pink.  W.R.  104,  3. 

36.  Lheritierana,  Thory  (R.  nrlinAta,  Thory.  R. 
RouTsaiiltii,  Hort.).  Supjwsed  hybrid  of  R.  pcmiulitia 
and  R.  chinenxi*.  Climbing  to  12  ft.,  with  slender, 
sparingly  prickly  branches:  lfts.  3-7,  oblong-ovate, 
glabrous:  fls.  in  eoryml>s,  purple,  double  or  semi- 
double,  nodding:  fr.  subglobose,  smooth.  Red.  Ros. 
(3:26,  3).  W.R.  102.— Varying  with  lighter  and  deeper 
colored  and  more  or  less  double  fls. 

37.  pendulina,  Linn.  <R.  alp\naf  Linn.).  Fig.  3432. 
Sts.  slender,  3  ft.  high,  usually  nearly  unarmed,  rarely 
prickly  and  bristly:  lfts.  7-9,  oblong-ovate  or  oblong- 
elliptic,  obtuse,  doubly  glandular-serrate,  usually  gla- 


Rou  cinnatnomca  nr.  fctcun- 
Ooe  o(  the  old-fashioned 

(XH) 


Schwein.  R. 
aeic!iidn'«  var. 
SAyi,  Rehd.). 
Fig.  3453.  Lfte. 
glandular  and 
puliescent  be- 
neath,  u  an  - 
ally  somewhat 
doubly  glandu- 
lar-serrate: fls. 
larger,  often  2!  2  in.  across:  fr.  usually  globular.  Ont.  to 
Brit.  Col.  and  Colo.  Var.  fengelmannii,  Crcpin  in  herb. 
<R.  Engelmanni,  Wats.).  Fin.  34.54.  Similar  to  the  preced- 
ing: lfte.  distinctly  doubly  glandular-serrate:  fr.  ob- 
long, to  1  in.  long.  Colo,  to  Brit.  Col.  G.F.  2:377 
(adapted  in  Fig.  3454).  Var.  nipponensis,  Hook.f.  Lfts. 
smaller,  Vr-Hw.  long;  petioles  bristly:  hranchlets  and 
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B.M.  7646.  W.R.47. 

41.  califonuca,  Cham.  &  Schlccht.  Sts.  S  ft.  high, 
with  stout,  hooked  or  straight  prickles,  often  bristly: 
lfts.  5-7,  broadly  elliptic  to  oblong-obovate,  simply  or 
doubly  glandular-serrate,  pubescent  beneath  or  on 
both  sides,  often  glandular.  1  £-1 !  j  in.  long:  fls.  on 
slender,  usually  smooth  pedicels,  over  1  in.  across,  few 
or  several  in  dense  corymbs,  pink:  fr.  globose-ovate, 
usually  with  a  prominent  neck.  June— Aug.  Brit.  Col. 
to  Calif.  U  .K.  72  (a  semi-double  form). 

42.  pisocirpa,  Gray.  Sts.  thin,  with  slender,  straight 
or  ascending  prickles,  without  bristles,  sometimes 
unarmed:  lfts.  6-7,  oblong  to  ohlong-olwvate,  acute 
or  obtuse,  simply  serrate,  pubescent  or  sometimes  gla- 
brous beneath,  }$-lH  in.  long:  fls.  pink,  alxmt  1  in. 
across,  on  short  usu- 
ally smooth  pedi- 
cels, in  several-  to 
manv-fld.  corymlis: 
fr.  globose,  with  a 
very  short  neck. 
June-Aug.  Brit. 
Col.  to  Ore.  B.M. 
6857. 

43.  hellfiphlla, 

Greene  (R.  pratln- 
cola,  Greene,  not  EL 
Braun).  Low  shrub, 
to  2  ft.:  sts.  very 
prickly,  usually 
green:  lfts.  7-11, 
broadly  elliptic  to 
obo  vat  e-oblong, 
acute  or  obtuse, 
cuneate  at  the  base, 
simply  serrate, 
puliescent  beneath 
at  least  on  the  veins, 
1-1^  in.  long; 
stipules  rather  nar- 
row, ^ent  ire  or 
glandular  •  toothed 
above:  fls.  corym- 
bose, pink,  1-1 1 2 
in.  across;  pedicels 
and  receptacle  gla- 
brous; outer  sepals 
lol»ed:  fr.  gloliosc, 
1 3~  1  iin.  across,  red. 
J  u  no.  Man.  to 
Mont. .south  to  Mo. 
and  Texas,  prairies. 
B.B.  (id.  2)  2:284. 
Mn  3:116.  W.R.  105.— Adapted  for  dry  slopes  and 
barren  places.  Var.  Alba,  Hehd.  With  white  fls.  aUmt 
2  in.  across. — It.  pralincola  has  Iteen  confused  with  It. 
arkannaua  and  is  sometimes  cult,  urulor  the  latter  name. 
The  true  It.  arkanxana,  I'orter,  differs  in  ita  glabrous 
foliage,  glandular  and  bristly  stipules,  and  rcflcxed 
sepals;  it  is  known  only  from  Colo. 

44.  setlpoda,  Hemsl.  &  Wilson  (It.  macrophylla  var. 
erdtse-aruliata.  Vilm.).  Shrub,  to  10  ft.:  branches  with 
paired  straight,  wide-based  prickles:  I  vs.  2 '2-7  in. 
long;  lfts.  7-9,  elliptic  or  ovate,  obtuse  or  acutish.  .-ser- 
rate or  doubly  serrate,  dark  green  and  glabrous  alwive. 
glaucous  l>eneath  and  pulMTiiTous  on  the  veins,  1  }i  -2'  j 
in.  long:  fls.  aliout  2  in.  across,  pale  pink,  in  loose 
corymbs;  pedicel  and  receptacle  copiously  glandular- 
hispid;  sepals  ovate-lanceolate,  long-caudate  with 
foliaceous  serrate  tips:  fr.  oblong-ovoid  with  narrow 
neck,  alKiiit  1  in.  long,  deep  red.  June.  Cent.  China. 
B.M  8569.  J. U  S.  27:484). — This  handsome  rose  has 
proved  fairly  hardy  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum  and  is 
very  showy  in  June  with  its  ample  dusters  of  large  pink 


fls.  and  again  in  fall  with  the  nodding  clusters  of  deep 
red  hips. 

45.  macrophylla,  Lindl.  Large,  upright  shrub: 
flowering  branches  with  few  prickles  or  unarmed:  lfts. 
9-11,  elliptio-ovate  to  elliptic-oblong,  acute,  simply 
serrate,  glabrous  above,  pubescent  beneath,  1-2  in. 
long;  stipules  glandular-eiliate :  fls.  1-3,  red,  about  2 
in.  across;  pedicels  and  receptacle  glandular-setose  or 
naked;  sepals  lanceolate,  long-caudate,  entire:  fr. 
oblong-ovoid,  red,  1-1  Yi  in.  long.  Himalayas.  W.R. 
50.  Thus  species  is  tender  and  rarely  cult.,  but  several 
of  the  allied  Chinese  species  when  first  intro.  were  dis- 
tributed us  R.  marrnphylia  or  varieties  of  R.  macro- 
phylla, such  as  R.  Moycmi,  R.  setipoda,  R.  Davidii,  R. 
scrtata,  R.  pcrsetona  (see  suppl.  list  for  the  last  three 
species);  to  R.  persetoaa  belong  R.  macrophylla  var. 

ariculan  *,  Vilm., 
and  R.  macrophylla 
/.  gracilis,  Vilm., 
while  /.  gr a cilis, 
Focke,  belongs 
partly  to  R.  striata 
and  partly  to  R. 
Moyeiti. 

46.  M  o  y  e  s  i  i , 
Hemsl.  &  Wilson 
(It.  macrophylla  var. 
rubro-etaminea, 
Vilm.    R.  Fargtrii, 
Hort.).  Shrub,  to  10 
ft.:  branches  with 
scattered  short 
straight  prickles: 
lfts.  7-13,  nearly 
sessile.ovate  or  ellip- 
tic to  ovate -oblong 
or  sometimes  nearly 
orbicular,  closely 
serrulate,  glabrous 
except  the  slightly 
pilose    midrib  be- 
neath,   H-114  in. 
long;  racnis  puberu- 
lous,  glandular  and  bristly;  stipules  wide,  glandular-eili- 
ate: fls.  solitary  or  2,  deep  blood-red,  1*4-2}  ^  in.  across; 
pedicels  short,  stipitate-glandular  like  the  receptacle,  or 
the  latter  glabrous;  sepals  are  ovate,  abruptly  long-cau- 
date: fruit  deep  orange-red,  oblong-ovoid,  narrowed  into 
a  neck,  2-2 1  j  in.  long.  June.  W.China.  B.M.  8338. 
J. U.S.  27:489.  V.F.  95.  G.  37:427.  Gn.  72.  p.  313. 
J  ll.  111.5(3:587.  G.M.  51 :478. — A  strikingly  beautiful 
rose;  its  fls.  vary  considerably  in  color,  from  dark 
blood-red,  the  color  of  the  typical  form,  through  deep 
rose  to  light  pink.  The  extreme  light  pink  form  has 
turn  distinguislied  as /.  ronca,  Kehd.  &  Wilson. 

47.  gymnocarpa,  Nutt.  Sts.  slender,  attaining  10  ft., 
with  straight  slender  prickles  and  bristles:  lfts.  5-9, 
broadly  elliptic  to  oblong,  doubly  glandular-serrate,  usu- 
ally glabrous,  •■•i-l  in.  long:  fls.  solitary  on  short  Literal 
branchlets,  juile  pink,  about  1  in. across;  sepjils short:  fr. 
orange-red,  globose,  small;  calyx  drops  before  maturity, 
June,  July.  Brit.  Col.  to  Calif",  east  to  Mont.  W.R.  71. 

48.  Wflhnottue,  Hemsl.  Densely  branched  shrub 
5-10  ft.,  nearly  glabrous:  branches  with  slender  paired 
prickles:  Ivs.  crowded,  s«-l  'i  in.  long;  lfts.  usually  7, 
ellipt  ic  to  obovate  or  somet  iris's  nearly  orbicular,  usuidlv' 
rounded  at  the  a|>ex,  closely  and  nearly  doubly  serrate, 
'  i-'  jin.  long:  lis.  rose-purple,  1—1  in.  across,  soli- 
tary, short-stalked,  on  short  lateral  branchlets;  sepals 
lanceolate,  caudate:  fr.  subglohusc,  H~?'i'n-  l°nK. 
bright  orange-red;  the  calvx  tardily  falling  off  at 
maturity.  May,  June.  W.  China.  B.M.  8186.— Very 
pretty  rose,  not  to  lie  confused  with  It.  W'iUmoUiana, 
Leveille,  which  is  R.  lottgicwtpis  (see  suppl.  list),  nor 
with  It.  bbuuta  var.  WUlmotlu,  Baker. 
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Section  9.  Pimpinellifou*.  Few  Old-World  species. 
Upright  shrubs,  usually  low:  prickles  straight,  sctit- 
tcretl,  usually  numerous  and  mixed  with  bristles:  l/ts. 
i-ery  small,  usually  y;  stipule*  narrow,  with  divergent 
and  dilated  auricle-::  fls.  solitary,  without  bracts;  sepals 
entire,  erect  and  persistent, 

A.  Flowering  branches  bristly  and  pricklu: 
l/ts.  usually  rounded  at  the  base:  fls. 

pink,  while,  or  yellow:  Jr.  black  49.  spinosissiraa 

aa.  Flowering  branches  irithout  bristles: 
l/ts.  usually  cuneate  at  the  base:  fls. 
yellow:  Jr.  scarlet  50.  Hugonis 

40.  spinosissima,  Linn.  (R.  vimpineUifblia,  Linn.). 
Scotch  Hose.  Low  Bhrub,  with  upright  recurving  or 
spreading  branches,  3-4  ft.  high,  usually  densely  beset 
with  slender  prickles  and  bristles:  lfts.  5—1 1,  usually  9, 


orbicular  to  oblong-ovate,  simply  or  doubly  serrate,  gla- 
brous, sometimes  glandular  Ixmeath,  J^-fjiin.  long:  fls. 
solitary,  but  usually  very  numerous  along  the  sts., 
pink,  white,  or  yellowish,  in.  across;  pedicels 

smooth  or  glandular-hispid:  fr.  globular,  black.  May, 
June.  Eu.,  W.  Asia  to  China.  Gn.  55,  p.  425;  00,  p. 
21;  71,  p.  598.  W.R.  82—  Very  variable.  Var.  altaica, 
Rehd.  (R.  allaica,  Willd.  R.  grandiflbra,  Lindl.).  More 
vigorous:  fls.  large,  white;  pedicels*  smooth.  B.R.  888. 
Gn.  53:170.  A.F.  12:1099.  Gng.  5:307.  F.E.  18:7. 
C.L.A.  7:620;  20:20.  G.  31:389  ;  34:501.  W.R.  86. 

Var.  myriacAntha,  Koehnc  (R.  myriacdntha,  DC.). 
Branches  very  prickly:  lvs.  doubly  glandular-serrate, 
very  small:  fls.  small,  white,  blushed.  Red.  Ros. 
(1:6,  7).  W.R.  88.  Var.  inermis,  Rehd.  (var. 
mitisxima,  Koehne.  R.  pimpinelli/dlia  var.  inermis, 
DC.  R.  milisxima,  Gmcl.).  Branches  almost  unarmed: 
fls.  pink.  Red.  Ros.  (1:6,  6).  Var.  hfspida,  Koehne 
(R.  M*pida,  Sims.  R.  lutesccns,  Pursh).  Taller:  lfts. 
simply  serrate:  pedicels  smooth:  fls.  sulfur-yellow,  2'/- 
3  in.  across,  rather  large.  B.M.  1570.  Gn.  56:398; 
62,  p.  17.  J.H.S.  27:508.  W.R.  87.  Var.  luteola, 
Andr.  (R.  odiroleuca,  Swartz).  Similar  to  the  pre- 
ceding variety:  fls.  pale  yellow,  2  in.  across:  lfts.  7. 
G.  28:281.  Var.  Andrewsii,  Willmott.  A  low  form 
with  double  red  fls.  W.R.  89.  There  are  also  other 


IXH).  Mo.  40. 


varieties  with  double  or  semi-double,  pink,  white  (G.W. 
7,  p.  139),  or  yellow  fls.  (Gn.  29:448).  Several  hybrids 
are  known.  R.  hibhnica,  Smith,  a  low  shrub  with  glau- 
cous green  foliage  and  small  pale  pink  fls.,  is  a  hybrid 
with  R.  canina.  W.R.  98.  R.  rerersa,  Waldst.  A  Kit. 
(R.  rubella,  Smith),  with  dark  green  foliage,  red  fls.  ami 
scarlet,  pendulous 
ovate-oblong  frs.,  is 
a  hybrid  with  R.  .m 
pctultdina. 

50.  Hugonis, 

Hemal.   Fig.  3455. 
Shrub,    to  6  ft.: 
branches  with 
rather  stout  com- 
pressed prickles,  on 
the  shoots  mixed 
with  bristles:  lfts. 
5-11,  oval  or  obo- 
vate,   to  elliptic -oblong, 
usually  broadly  cuneate 
at  the  base,  finely  serrat.'. 
glabrous,   )3~?im.  long: 
fls.  2)i  in.  across,  yellow, 
solitary  on  slender  gla- 
brous pedicels;  sepals 
lanceolate:  fr.  depresxd- 
globose,   deep   scar  If  t. 
May,  June;  fr.  Aug.  W. 
China.    B.M.  8004.  G. 
35:417.    G.  M.  51:243. 
Gn.  71,  p.  295.  W.R.  95. 
— A  very  handsome  free- 
flowering  rose;  hardy.  34SS.  Rosa  Hu*oni».  (XK) 

Section  10.  LuTB.e.  Four  Asiatic  specie*.  Upright  or 
somewhat  sarmcntose  shrubs,  with  scattered,  straight  or 
hooked  prickles,  without  bristles:  stipule*  usually  nar- 
row, with  dirergcnl  and  dilated  auricles:  fls.  yellow, 
without  bracts;  sepals  usually  pinnate,  persistent,  up- 
right. 

A.  Prickles  straight:  l/ts.  doubly  serrate, 

dark  green  51.  f  urtula 

aa.  Prickles  hooked:  l/ts.  simjtfy  serrate,  [tea 
bluish  green  52.  hemisptuer- 

51.  f..etida,  Herrm.  (R.  liitea,  Mill.  R.  EgUtnthia, 
Linn.,  not  Mill.).  Austrian  Biuak.  Shrub  with  long, 
slender,  often  sarmentose  or  climbing  brown  sts., 
becoming  10  ft.  high,  usually  with  straight  prickles: 
lfts.  5-9,  broadly  ovate  to  oval,  doubly  glandular-ser- 
rate, dark  green  aliove,  often  glandular,  J.jj-2  in.  long; 
stipules  glandular-serrate:  fls.  sometimes  several,  but 
without  bracts  to  the  main  pedicel,  bright  yellow,  2-2 1  2 
in.  across,  of  unpleasant  odor:  fr.  globular.  June.  W. 
Asia.  B.M.  363.  Gn.  53:22.  W.R.  90.  Var.  bfcolor, 
Willmott  (R.  liitea  var.  punicea,  Aschers.  &  Graebn.  R. 
punicta,  Mill.  R.  bicotor,  Jacq.).  Copper  Austrian 
Briar.  Fls.  orange-scarlet  within.  B.M.  1077.  Gn. 
53,  p.  23;  55,  p.  425.  W.R.  91.  Var.  persiana,  Rehd. 
(R.  liUea  var.  persiana,  Lem.  R.  lulea  var.  plena, 
Hort.),  Persian  Yellow,  is  a  double-Ad.  form;  it  is 
more  double  and  more  free-flowering  than  the  Sulphur 
Hose.  F.S.  4:374.  Var.  HArisonii,  Hort.,  Harmon's 
Yellow  Rose,  is  of  paler  color  and  a  little  less  double 
than  Persian  Yellow,  but  it  blooms  more  freely,  is  more 
vigorous,  hardier  and  easier  to  grow.  It  is  of  American 
origin  and  mav  be  a  hvbrid  of  the  Austrian  Briar  rose 
with  R.  spinosissima.  F.E.  18:6. 

52.  hemisph&rica,  Herrm.  {R.  glaucophylta,  Ehrh. 
R.  sulphhn a,  Ait.  R.  Rapinii,  Boiss.  &  Bid.).  Sulphur 
Rose.  Closelv  allied  to  the  preceding:  sts.  slender,  with 
hooked  prickles:  lfts.  obovate,  cuneate  at  the  base, 
simply  serrate,  bluish  green:  fls.  usually  solitary,  double, 
scentless,  light  yellow;  pedicels  glandular-hispid.  June. 
W.  Asia.  B.R.  46.  W.R.  93. 
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Section  11,  BUHJU.  Three  Asiatic  specie*.  Erect  shrub* 
with  the  prickles  in  pairs:  stipule*  narrow,  with  erect 
dilated  auricle*:  fls.  solitary,  without  brads;  sepal* 
entire,  persistent,  and  upright;  petals  usually  4;  style* 
somewhat  <  tarried. 


Lfts.  generally  orate  or  obovate,  7-tl: 
jr.  slender-stalked  53.  sericea 

Lfts.  generally  oblong,  9-17:  fr.  on  a 
thickened  fleshy  stalk  Ht'n,  long  ....  54.  omeiensis 


ingl2ft 


Lindl.  (R.  tetrapiiala,  Royle).  Attain- 
prickly  and  often  bristly  branches:  lfts. 
7—11,  oval  or  obovate,  serrate, 
glundular  or  silky  pubescent 
Uneath,  J-y-?*"*.  long:  flj*. 
white,  1  1  $-2  in.  across;  petals 
usual]  >  },  rarely  5:  fr. .  -one  or 
turbinate.  Mav,  June.  Himal- 
ayas. KM.  52<X).  K.H.  1897, 
PP.  444,  445.  J.H.  III.  43:7. 


52. 

54.  omeitosis, 


J 


J456.  Ron  omeiensis.  (  X  H) 


Rolfe.  Fig. 
3456.  Shrub,  to  10 
f  t . :  the  young  shoots 
densely  bristly:  lfts. 
9-17,  oblong  or 
elliptic-oblong, 
acutish,  cuneate  at 
the  base,  serrate, 
glabrous,  •j-J^in. 
long:  fls.  white,  over 
1  in.  across;  petals 
usually  4:  fr.  ellip- 
soid, J 3-!  ^in.  long, 

U  r\'f^fi^^£^    low  or  red  thickened 

\  U,  '  (  I stalk  of  about  equal 

\  .   ,t>  length.  Mav,  June: 

fr.  in  July,  Aug.  W. 
China.  B.M.  8471. 
— A  graceful  shrub 
with  handsome 
fern-like  foliage,  early  white  fls.  and  especially  attractive 
in  summer  on  account  of  the  contrasting  color  of  the 
red  fr.  and  its  yellow  or  red  fleshy  stalk,  a  feature 
which  distinguishes  it  at  once  from  any  other  cult.  rose. 
Has  proved  hardy  in  Mass.,  while  R.  sericea  is  tender. 
Var.  pteracantha,  Ilehd.  &  Wilson  (R.  sericca  var. 
pteraaintha,  Franch.).  Prickles  much  enlarged  at  the 
base,  decurrent  and  often  confluent,  forming  wide  wings, 
red  and  translucent  on  the  young  shoots.  B.M.  8218. 
G.C.  III.  3X:260,  261.  Gn.  69:300.  J.H.S.  27:491.— 
The  large  wing-like  prickles,  which  are  red  and  translu- 
cent while  young,  make  this  rose  a  conspicuous  and 
striking  object . 

Section  12.  Mismrou.*:.  Three  American  specie*.  Low 
shrubs  with  slender,  scattered  prickle*:  lfts.  small, 
ineised-scrrate:  stipules  u-ith  dilated  arut  divergent 
auricle*,  fl*.  solitary,  without  bracts:  sepal*  erect,  per- 
sistent, the  outer  ones  pinnate:  fr.  prickly. 

A-  Lfts.    euneate-e^ovate:  fl*.    1)^-3  in. 
across. 

II.  Branches  glabrous:  lfts.  usually  6    .  .55. 
BB.  Branches    stellite-pubesrent:  lfts. 

usually  3  56. 

aa.  Lfts.  orate  to  oblong:  fls.  about  I  in. 


55.  muifica,  Greene.  Upright  shrub,  3-4  ft.:  st. 
reen.  glabrous,  with  slender  yellowish  white  prickles 
numerous  bristles:  lfts.  usually  broadly  cuneate- 
obovatc.  incisely  or  ercnatclv  dentate,  the  teeth  some- 
times glandular-serrulate,  slightly  pulnwent  on  both 
sides  or  nearly  glabrous,  light  green.  !3  34in.  long:  fls. 
solitary,  deep  rose-purple,  1  4-3  in.  acmss:  fr.  irregu- 
larly and  broadly  turbinate,  wrinkled,  dull  red,  prickly, 


Yz-ViOi.  across.  April,  May.  New  Mex.,  White  and 
Sacramento  Mts.— This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  the  most  strikingly  distinct  of  the  American  roses. 
The  fact  that  it  flowers  in  its  native  habitat,  accord- 
ing to  the  writer's  olmervation  on  the  Sacramento 
Mts.,  New  Mex.,  freely  a  second  time  in  Aug.  indi- 
cates a  horticulturally  valuable  trait.  Not  hardy  N. 

56  stelllta,  Wooton.  Upright  shrub  to  2  ft.:  sts. 
with  whitish  prickles,  densely  stellate-pubescent  while 
young:  lfts.  usually  3,  broadly  cuncat<M>bovate,  incisely 
dentate,  pubescent  on  both  sides,  somewhat  rough 
above,  J^-Jjin.  long:  fls.  solitary,  deep  rose-purple. 
1  ? ^— 2 in.  across:  fr.  turbinate,  prickly.  April,  May- 
New  Mex.,  Organ  and  San  Andreas  Mts.  J.H.S, 
27:457.  W.R.  103.— Not  hardy  N. 

57.  minutifdlia,  Engelm.  Fig.  3457.  Dense  shrub, 
to  4  ft.  high:  branchlets  pubescent  with  slender  brown 
prickles:  lfts.  5-7,  ovate  to  oblong,  incisely  dentate, 
pubescent,  ^fc_4in.  long:  fls.  short -pedioeled,  pink  or 
white,  about  1  in.  across:  fr.  subglobose,  hispid.  April, 
May.  Calif.  G.F.  1:102  (adapted  in  Fig.  3457). 
J.H.S.  27:456.— Tender. 

Section  13.  Bracteat*.  Two  Asiatic  specie*.  Shrubs 
with  erect  or  samwntose  and  tomentose  or  pubescent 
sts.:  prickle*  in  pairs:  stipules  slightly  adnate  and  pec- 
tinate: infl.  with  large  bracts;  sepals  reflexed  after 
flowering,  entire;  receptacle  tomentose. 

5S.  bracteata,  Wendl.  {R.  Maairtnea,  Dum.). 
Macartney  Rose.  Sts.  usually  procumbent  or  sar- 
mentose,  villous-tornent<xse,  with  stout  hooked  prick- 
les: lfts.  5-9,  oval  to  obovate,  crenately  serrulate, 
bright  green  above  and  somewhat  shining,  almost 
glabrous  beneath,  '■y-2  in.  long:  fls.  1  or  few,  short- 
stalked,  white,  2-2?4  in.  across;  sepals  and  receptacle 
densely  tomentose.  June-Get.  S.  China.  Formosa; 
naturalized  in  Fla.  and  U.  B.M.  1377.  B.B.  (ed.  2) 
2:268.  Gn.  70,  p.  192  — Handsome  half-evergreen 
climber,  not  hardy  N.  There  is  a  double-fld.  form. 

Section  14.  Lsvioat.B.  One  Asiatic  species.  Climbing 
shrub,  with  scattered  hooked  prickles:  lfts.  generally  3; 
stipules  almost  free:  fls.  solitary,  without  bracts,  large, 
white;  sepals  erect,  entire,  persistent. 

59.  laevigata,  Michx.  (R.  sinica,  Murr.  R.  chero- 
krtuti*.  Donn. ,  R.  tern&ta,  Poir.  R.  nirca,  DC.  R. 
Camellia.  Hort.).  Cherokee  Rose.  Figs.  3458,  3459. 
High  climbing  shrub,  with  slender  green  prickly 
branches:  lfts.  3,  rarely  5,  elliptic-ovate  to  ovate- 
lanceolate,  sharply  serrate,  shining  and  glabrous,  1  4- 
24  in.  long:  fls.  solitary,  white,  rarely  rose,  2 !-«r3 4 
in.  across,  fragrant;  pedicels  and  receptacle  densely 
bristly:  fr.  large,  obovate,  bristly.  June.  China, 
Formosa,  Japan;  naturalized  in  the  southern  states. 
B.M.  2.S47.  B  R.  1922.  G.C.  III.  6:497.  Gn.  53,  p. 
207;  60,  p.  29;  64,  p.  95;  68,  p.  206;  71,  p.  225.  F.S.R. 
1:294.  G.  34:447.  M.D.G.  1906:397. — Handsome 
climbing  rose,  but  not  hardy  N.    A  hybrid  with  R. 
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liankitir  is  R.  Fortuneana  (see  No.  16).  A  hybrid  with  a 
Tea  rose  is  the  Anemone  Rust,  with  large  single  light 
pink  fls.  M.D.G.  1896:345.  R.H.  1901:548.  Gn.  62,  p. 
413.  CI.M.  43:525.  W.R.  41. 

Section  15.  Microphtll.*.  One  Asiatic  species.  Upright 
spreading  shrub,  with  the  straight  prickle*  in  pairs:  lfts. 
7-/5;  stipules  very  narrow,  with  subulate  divergent 
auricles:  /Is,  usually  several,  with  small  and  quickly 
caducous  bracts;  sepals  broad,  erect  and  persistent,  the 
outer  ones  pinnate;  ctirpcls  only  at  the  bottom  of  recep- 
tacle. 

60.  R6xbtirghii,  Tratt,  (R.  murophylla,  Roxbg., 
not  Desf.).  Much-branched  spreading  shrub  6  ft.  high, 
with  straight  or  ascending  prickles:  Ifta.  7-15,  elliptic 
to  oblong-elliptic,  acute,  sharply  serrate,  glabrous 
beneath:  ns.  pale  pink,  often  solitary,  2-2 K-i  in.  across, 
short-pedicelled;  sepals  and  receptacle  prickly:  fr. 
depressed-globose,  1)  ^-2  in.  across,  very  prickly.  June, 
July.  China.  Var.  plina,  Hort.  W'itn  double  fls. 
B.M.  3490.  B  R.  919.  W.R.  44.  Not  quite  hardy  N. 
Var.  normalis,  Rehd.  &  Wilson,  is  the  wild  form  with 
Bingle  ns.  Var.  hfrtula,  Rehd.  A  Wilson  (/Y. 
phylla  var.  hirtula,  Regel).  Lfts.  elliptic  or  ovate- 
oblong,  usually  acute, 
pubescent  beneath, 
*4-l  in.  long.  Japan. 
B.M.  6548.  For  a 
hybrid  with  R.  rugota, 
nee  the  latter  r- 


Christl.  Of  vigorous  growth:  IfU.  simply  .*•  doubly  serrate,  bluish 
green;  fls.  small,  white. — ft.  torvmbulasa.  Rolfe  (St.  Vpnght  at  scan- 
dent,  to  6  It.:  Ift*.  3-5,  ovate-oblong,  doubly  serrate,  puberulous 
beneath.  H-l  >j  in.  long:  fls.  "i  1  in.  across,  rrd  with  white  eye.  in 
dense  umbel-like  corymbs:  pedicels  and  receptacle  glandular-bristly 
fr.globoae.  W. China.  B.M.  SStio  —  ft.  ZMndn.  Crepin  (8).  Allied 
to  R.  macrophylla.  Shrub,  to  10  ft.:  aU-  with  scattered  straight 
prickles  1ft*.  7-11,  elliptic  to  ovate-oblong,  serrate,  putw-s.  r-nt  bp- 
Death.  1-2  U  in.  long:  8*.  corymbose,  pink.  1 1»-2  in.  acroas;  style* 
rtserted:  pedicels  like  the  oW,,ng  receptacle  glandular -setose,  rarely 
glabrous:  fr.  scarlet,  oblong-ovoid  or  ovoid,  long-nrrked.  t»-  "tin. 
lone  W.  China.  Var.  tl.moMa.  Rehd.  6  Wilson.  Lit*.  2-3  in  lone: 
fls.  fewer:  fr.  *4-l  in.  long.  W.China. — R.  dariinea.  Pall.  18).  Allied 
to  R.  cinnamomea.  Prieklea  atraicht  and  slender:  stipules  narrow: 
IfU.  smaller,  doubly  serrate:  pedicels  longer,  glandular:  fr.  ovate. 
Manchuria.  Dahuria.  Sagbalin  —  R.  t r.r ,  Aitrh.  (R,  lanthina, 
Auth..not  l.iiwll.  i  :10>.  I'pright  shrub,  to 4  ft.,  with  brown  branehea : 
prirklea  numerous,  stout,  straight,  wide-based:  lit*.  9-11.  oval,  ob- 
tuse, dentate,  glabrous,  glandular.  %i  Min.  long:  As.  pale  yellow, 
aulitary.  short-stsiked,  I  1  l»  in.  aeroia:  fr.  obovoid,  t,  -  ijin.  long, 
with  refleied  aepals.  Turkestan.  Afghanistan.  B.M.  76fl»l.  W.R. 
t:M  —  R.tUi  ptiea,  Tausch  >ol.  Allied  to  R  rubiginosa:  1ft*.  euncatc— 
obovate.  pubescent  beneath:  pedireU  short,  usually  not  glandular: 
8s.  pinkish  or  whitish.  Eu. — R.  tlvmaUiea,  Bout.  4  Hausskn  ift'. 
Dwarf  shrub,  to  3  ft.,  with  prickly  ligtag  branrltea:  tfts.  small,  usu- 
ally 5,  glaueeseent :  fl*.  1  -3.  small, pink:  fr.  globular,  small.  N.  1'emia. 
— ft.  Fr.ttfhenkodM.  Regel  :S>.  St*,  arehing.  with  prirklea  and  bris- 
tles: IfU.  7-9.  oblong,  glabrous  or  pubescent  beneath.  l.-l  >«  in. 


(The  ngur 
the  name  indicates  the 
section  to  which  the  spe- 
cies belongs.)  It.  aortitis 
Sevi  ill.  senium,  Thuill.) 
16).  Allied  to  R.  rubi- 
ginoaa. Without  bristles; 
pedicels    s  m  o  o  t  h  :  fls. 

sSTbSTI??  Air0'  WA 
147.— R.  AtheTii.  Regel 
(8).  Allied  to  It  Will- 
mot  ti*.  Branches  slen- 
der, recurving:  Ifta.  5-9, 
ovate,  pubescent  beneath, 
ti  l  'i  in.  long:  8s-  white, 
1  H  in.  across:  sepals  de- 
ciduous; pedicels  smooth. 
Songaria,  Turkestan.  — 
R.  amayfrum,  Hanrc="R 
microcarpa. — ft.  anrmoni* 
flMa,  Kort.  (1>.  Half-cvcr- 
green  climbing  shrub: 
ifta.  3-5,  ovate  -  lanceo- 
late, dark  green,  gla- 
brous and  shining:  As.  few.  white  or  slightly  pinkish,  double, 
the  inner  petals  narrower  and  smaller,  China.  Half-hardy.  R.H. 
1N4°<:2H1.  W.R.  21. — R.  arisen  ajr/Af  in,  Boiss.,  is  a  variety  of 
R.  BcggcTian*.  with  silky  pubescent  Ift*. — ft.  Atrhersmuina. 
Ciraebn.  ( R  bUwUXIt  ehincnsis!  Shrub,  to  «  ft.,  with  slender 
brown  branch™ ;  prickles  hixiknl:  If  Is.  5-7:  As.  very  numerous, 
■mall,  bright  light  purple;  styles  usually  exscrtcd.  Ciardrn  origin. 
Gt.  51: 1504,  l.—R.  bank*t6jum.  Baker  (S*.  Branches  hrown.  with 
subulate  prickles,  sometimes  in  pairs:  Ifta.  7 -!»,  obhmg,  glabrous.  I 
in.  or  more  long:  8a.  «,or>rmbose.  red;  receptacle  glabrrms;  se)ials 
entire.  W.  China.  W.R.  2:168. — R.  Hrt/grri.tna,  Schrank  (H). 
Dense  shrub,  to  5  ft. :  prickles  in  pairs:  Ifta.  very  small  and  bluish 
green:  As.  corymbose,  white;  calyx  and  apei  of  fr.  (ailing  oA,  leaving 
the  small,  globular  Ir.  with  an  opening  at  the  lop.  N.  IVrma  to 
Altai  and  Songaria.  I  T.  5:122.  W.R.  54  —  ft.  bilLi.  Rehd  A 
Wilaon  (N>.  Allied  to  R_  Moyeaii.  Shrub,  to  S  ft.:  Kts.  7-W.  elliptic 
or  ovate,  acutish,  glaueeseent  and  glabrous  or  nearly  so  beneath. 
1y-l«in.  long:  As.  solitary,  1 1\-2  in.  broad,  pink:  fr.  ovoid,  scarlet, 
*4m.  long-  N.  W.  China.  Var.  pd/lcns,  Rehd.  A  Wilson.  Kla.  pale 
pink. — ft.  brititntit.  Kochne  ifli.  Shrub,  to  6  ft.:  Ifta.  7-11, 
elliptic,  glabrous,  1-1  'j  in.  long:  8*  12,  pale  pink  changing  to 
white,  3  4  in.  across:  fr.  hrown,  ovoid.  Kurdistan.  M.D.  1«I0.  p. 
94.— ft.  ttiiuf.iM.  Baker  (Hi.  Allied  to  R  macrophylla.  Much 
branched:  prickles  subulate:  lfts  7  0,  oblong,  glabrous,  but  hispid 
on  midrib  beneath.  1-2  in.  long:  fls  red.  few;  pedicels  and  receptacle 
bristly :  sepals  entire;  fr  oblong.  W.  China.  W  R.  lo3- — ft.  ccenso- 
cdrpa,  Rolfe— R.  Centiliana. — ft.  c/i'iopAy&i.  Thory  <13S.  Lltwely 
allied  to  R.  bracteata.  Branches  silky  pubescent:  prickles  straight: 
lfts.  elliptic-lanceolate,  tomentose  beneath:  Hs.  white.  India.  B.R- 
73».  Tender.— ft.  cJ/iao,  Jnc.|.  ;5'  Alliei)  ta  It  allm.  but  As. 
rose-eoloreil;  sepals  shorter.  iS-obably  hybrid  of  R.  galltca  with 
R.  dumetonim. — ft.  rorii/iVfui.  Fries  ifii.  Allinl  to  l{.  pa, run*  I-fl*. 
pillxweent  beneath;  petioles  tomentiaK-:  As.  pink,  short-peihcclled; 
bracts  hirge;  sepals  upright  after  flowering.  Ku..  W.  Asia.  W  it 
12*.  Very  variable.   Var.  fW.W„.  Rehd.  'It.  canina  var.  Kruebelli. 
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long:  fls  1-4.  white,  1  t^-2  in.  across ;  pedicels  and  receptacle*  hispid. 
Turkestan.  B.M- 7770.  W.R.  4H. — ft.  fernj.  Bicb.  ifi).  Allied  to 
R  rubiginoaa.  Dwarf:  Ifta.  glandular  on  both  sides:  pedicels  short, 
not  glandular.  S.  K.  Eu..  W.  Asia  W  it  154  —  ft.  fUipe,,  Rehd.  A 
Wilson  i.2l.  Allied  to  It  Brunonu  Sarmentose  shrub,  to  15  ft  . 
with  few  hookol  prickles:  Ift*.  usually  5  7,  oblong-ovate  to  lanceo- 
late, acuminate,  serrate,  nearly  glabrous,  pale  beneath.  1  *«-3  in. 
long:  As.  white,  fragrant,  about  I  in.  Across,  in  large,  loose  corymbs; 
pedicels  Alifrirm,  1-1*4  in.  long,  glandular:  fr.  glotioac,  t^-  i^in. 
across.  M'arlet ;  sepals  deciduous.  \V  .  China- — ft.  JUrribuntta,  Baker'* 
It  (aentiltana. — ft.  r'rcunji.iao,  Graebu.  (It  mistchat*  alba  hybrida. 
Hort.  R  galhca  X  It  mrsichata).  Vigorous  shrub,  ton  ft. :  branches 
with  prickles  and  bristles:  Ift*.  usually  5:  As.  white.  |U  2  in.  across, 
very  fragrant:  style  often  eiaerted.  Garden  origin.  (It.  57.  p.  471. 
G.  25:311— ft.  Froeb.li,.  Hort  — R  eoriilolia  var.  Frorhclu.— 
ft.  tlrnlilnina,  I>veille  I R.  floribunda.  Baker.  R.  eerasoearpa, 
Rolfe  I  i2>.  Allied  to  R.  Brunoiui.  Harmentoae  shrub,  to  12  ft., 
with  scattered  hooketl  prickles:  lfts.  5,  elliptic,  abruptly  acuminate, 
serrate,  glalirous.  glaueeseent  beneath,  1'7  2  in.  long:  As-  corym- 
bose, white,  fragrant,  1-1  t^  in.  across,  pedicels  and  receptacles 
glandular:  fr.  dark  red.  globose,  Ivm.  acrisa,  with  deciduous  sepals. 
Cent.  China. — ft.  GirdMii.  Crejiin  (H).  81etider-branche»l  shrub,  to 
fl  ft  ,  with  straight  slender  prickles:  lfts.  usually  7.  sulairbicular  to 
obovate  or  elliptic,  acute  or  obtuse,  serrate,  pubescent.  ,l«  *»m 
long:  8a.  solitary  or  few,  pink,  1  in.  acrtsu:  fr.  scarlet,  ovoid. 
Hl4»n.  long.  tent.  China.  Var.  rrni(<Vj«i.  Kehd.  A  Wilson.  I.fu. 
reticulate  tiencalh.  glabrous  above. — ft.  (,'ird/dii.  Cat.  lleaac,  is 
descritwd  as  having  rosy  pink  8s.  with  white  eye  and  oblong  scarlet 
frs.  It  is  possibly  a  synonym  of  one  of  the  species  related  to  R. 
macnajhylla.— ft.  ataiim,  Vill.  16).  Allied  to  It  canina.  I.ft*. 
broadly  ovate,  bluish  green:  As.  pink;  sepals  upright  after  flowering. 
Eu. — ft.  atomrriUa.  Rehd.  A  Wilson  (2i.  Sarmentose  shrub,  to  2l> 
ft.,  with  few  scattered  hooked  prickles:  IfU  usually  5  7,  oldong  or 
oblong-<ivate,  shea- 1 -acuminate,  serrulate,  rug.we  above,  reticulate 
beneath  and  puls-scenl  on  the  veins.  I',  I  in.  long:  As.  white. 
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fragrant,  1  in.  across,  in  dense  corymbs:  fr.  subglobose,  orange-rod, 
about  \iin.  across;  sepals  deciduous.  W.  China. —  ft.  ylui\ni»a, 
Sibth.  <fc  Smith  16).  Allied  to  It,  rubiginosa.  Dwarf,  densely 
nrirkly:  Ifts.  densely  glandular  on  both  sides:  fla.  small,  pink.  S.  t. 
Eu..  W.  Aaia.  W.R.  150. — ft.  onJU.,ma,  Greene  (8).  Allied  to  R. 
californica.  Lft*.  glabrous,  bright  green  ami  glandular,  fragrant, 
thin.  Calif. — ft.  Anurdmi,  Kniet.  HH.  Allied  to  R.  poniifcra:  flow- 
ering shoots  usually  unarmed:  Ifts.  5-7,  elliptic,  pubescent  be- 
neath, glabrous  above:  As.  pink,  about  2  in.  across:  fr.  globose, 
densely  bristly.  Hungary.  W.R.  140.— ft.  HrrMi&na,  Tratt.  (R. 
Hackchana.  Nym.)  I").  Allied  to  R.  rubiginosa.  Dwarf:  lft*. 
tomrnlnse  on  both  sides:  flu.  usually  solitary,  small,  pink.  S.  Ku- — 
ft.  Indira,  Linn.— K.  microcorpa. — ft.  imxIAni,  Fries  (It.  agr cutis  vsx. 
inodora,  Keller)  (6).  Allied  to  R.  rubiginoaa:  lfta.  5-7,  obovatc,  not 
glandular  above:  fls.  white  or  pinkiali.  1-1  >i  in.  across:  fr.  ovoid, 
bright  red.  Eu.  W.R.  151. — ft.  intaturrala.  Koxhg.  — K  elino- 
phylla, — ft.  inrofuto,  Smith  Ifi).  Probably  hybrid  of  It.  spinosissima 
and  R.  tomcntos*.  Lfta.  doubly  glandular-serrate,  tomentose 
beneath:  fls.  whitish.  W.R.  On.— ft.  Jdrku  Rehd.  (It.  Kcllcri. 
Baker,  not  Didla  Torre  A  Sarnth.)  (2).  Allied  to  R.  mnschata:  low 
procumbent  shrub,  with  ascending  branches:  lfta.  7-0.  elliptic  or 
elliptic-oblong,  glabrous,  l!j-2»j  in.  long:  fls.  in  corymb*,  white, 
1  'i  in.  across;  sepals  ovate,  abruptly  caudate:  fr.  ovoid,  red,  Jjin. 
long.  Korea.  Hardy. — ft.  JundziUit.  Rom.  «i).  Allied  to  R.  canina 
but  resembling  also  K.  gallica.  l.'pright  shrub,  with  straight  spines: 
Ifts.  almost  glabrous,  doubly  glandular-serrate,  rather  lar«c:  fla. 
large,  pink:  fr.  subglobose.  Ku.,  W.  Asia.  W.R.  Hit.— ft.  RiOtn, 
Bakcr=R.  Jackii.— ft.  tdza,  Ret*.  |8>.  Upright  shrub,  with  hooked 
prickles  in  pairs:  lfta.  7-0,  small,  light  green:  11*.  small,  white:  fr. 
oblnng-ovate,  smalt.  Turkestan  to  Songaria  and  Altai.  W.R.  53. — 
ft.  Uta,  LindL— R.  lurida. — ft.  him,  Hort.=  R.  coriifolia  var. 
Frorhclii.— ft.  Ufhenaidtii,  Wight  A  Aril.  (R.  mosclnua  var. 
Lecchenaultii.  Crepin)  (2).  Similar  to  R.  Rmnonii,  but  fls.  larger,  in 
fcw-Hd.  corymbs;  pedicels  and  receptacle  glandular-hispid.  India. 
W.R.  IS. — ft.  tWigiruspw,  BertoL  (R.  Siiinwilsonii,  Hems!.  R. 
Willmnttiana,  Lcveille.  R.  Ulceus,  Rolfe).  Half-evergreen  scandent 
bush,  to  20  ft.,  with  hooked  prickles:  lfta.  usually  7,  elliptic-ovate  to 
oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate,  glabrous,  lustrous,  1-3  in.  long:  fls. 
corymlMsie,  white,  1  ?  j  in.  across;  petals  silky  outside;  pedicels  about 
1  in.  long:  fr.  ovoid,  ?»in.  long,  scsrlet  or  orange-red.  W.  China. 
Himalayas.  Tender. — ft.  furm*.  Rolfe  =  R.  longicuspis. — ft. 
LucUr.  Franch.  4  Hochebr.  (21.  Allied  to  R.  Wirhuraiana.  Habit 
more  upright:  lfta.  usually  7,  narrower  and  thinner;  fls.  smaller. 
Japan. — ft.  Lurlli,  LindL  Probably  hybrid  of  R.  nmschata  and  R. 
rlinuphyUa.  Climbing:  Ifts.  usually  7,  oblong,  shining:  As.  corym- 
bose, large,  white,  single  or  double.  Intro,  from  Nepal. — ft. 
hlaeounxi,  Greene  (8).  Allied  to  R.  Woodsii:  lowahrub,  with  rather 
■tout,  deftcxed  pricklea:  Ifts.  ft-11,  obovnte  to  obovatc-oblong, 
sharply  serrate,  except  at  the  cuneate  base,  pubescent  beneath, 
J  j-  '4  in.  long:  stipules  glandh-ss:  fls.  small,  pale  pink:  fr.  deprcssed- 
gliibiwe.  Axuniboia  to  Wyo. — it.  marrdntha,  Dcsimrtes  (R.  canina  X 
It.  gallica).  Shrub  with  uniform  hooked  prickles:  Ifts.  6-7.  churta- 
ecou*,  ovate  to  ovate-oblong,  pulswnt  beneath.  1-1  >  j  in.  long: 
fls.  few,  3  in.  across,  light  pink.  Spontaneous  in  S.  France.  W.R. 
131. — ft.  Mareu&na,  Uoullu  (R.  gallica  XR-  tomcntosal.  Low.  to 
2.  rarely  to  4  ft.,  prickly  and  bristly:  1ft*.  5-7,  broadly  oval,  pulx-w- 
eent  on  both  sides,  1-2  in.  long:  fls.  long-stalked,  pink  to  light 
purple,  2! 7-3  in.  across.  Spontaneous  in  S.  France.  W.R.  112. — 
ft.  Sfarir-<iraibnrrr,  Asehers.  (R.  Carolina  X R.  virginiana).  Slirub. 
to  5  ft.,  with  slightly  recurved  pricklea:  Uta.  7-0,  elliptic:  fla.  few. 
pink:  fr.  subglobose:  blooms  almost  all  summer  and  very  handsome 
111  fall  with  orange  and  red  foluige.  red  fr*.  and  pink  Ha.  Garden 
origin.  Gt.  61 : 1504  ,  4. — ft.  miminMa,  Smith  (rt).  Allied  to  R. 
rubiginosa.  With  hooked  rwirkl™,  without  bristles:  Ifts.  slightly 
pubescent  beneath:  fls.  pale  pink,  small:  styles  slightly  exserted, 

ftahrous.  Ku..  N.  Afr..  W.  Asia. — ft.  micronrir/w,  l.indl.  (R.  indica, 
.inn.,  partly,  not  LindL  R.  sorbiflnra,  Focke)  (I).  Branches  slen- 
der, with  scattered,  hooked  prickles:  Ifts.  3-7,  elliptic  to  ovate- 
lanceolate,  glabrous.  1}  j-2}i  in.  lung;  stipules  almost  free:  fls. 
corymbose,  small,  white:  fr.  small,  globus*-; sepals  deciduous.  China. 
G.C.  III.  37:227. — ft.  micriAnirjM,  Hort.  =  R.  multiflora. — ft.  non- 
(Ana,  Chain  (G).  Allied  to  It-  canina.  Of  vigorous  growth,  with  strung 
spines:  Uta.  brooder,  tinged  reddish:  fls.  pink;  pedicebi  and  receptacle 
Khm<lular-hi.pid.  S.  Ku.,  N.  Afr  — ft.  muKiWlV.lM.  Hem.l.  4  Wil- 
son iR.  reducta,  Raker)  <H).  Slirub,  to  0  ft.,  with 
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pricklea:  lfta.  7-0,  broadly  oval,  glabrous,  H- Hin.  long:  fls.  pink.  1 
in.  acrisw,  corymrssie  with  numerous  crowded  bracts,  sometimes  few 
or  s4»litary;  styles  exserted:  fr.  ovoid,  t-j- t^in.  long,  orange-red; 
sepals  fM-rsutetit.  W.China.  W.R.  15H  (form  with  few-fld.  infl  ).— 
ft.  MuniU,  Rehd.  A  Wilson  (K).  SU-nder-branched  shrub,  to  S  ft., 
with  bristln  and  slendrr  pncklrs:  Ifts.  9-15,  elliptic  to  elliptic- 
ol>](»ng,  rarely  oval,  acutiah,  serrate,  glabrous,  except  the  pubescent 
midrib  beneath,  *^-'^in.  long:  fla.  white,  about  1  in.  across,  in 
3-7-fltL  corymbs;  pedicels  slender,  5^—1  }-<t  in.  long:  fr.  elhpsoid, 
orange-red.  Jy-»,in.  Umg.  W.  China. — ft.  orbicuUrU.  Baker  ihi. 
St*,  slender,  witli  subulate  prickles  in  pairs:  Ifts.  5-7,  orbicular, 
simply  serrate,  glabrous,  J^in.  long:  fls.  1-3,  1 !»  in.  acroaa,  white. 
8.  W.  China. — ft.  orirnlaiu,  Dup.  (0).  Allied  to  R.  rubiginosa. 
Dwarf:  prickle*  slender,  subulate:  Ifta.  6-7,  simply  serrate,  pubes- 
cent on  both  sides;  fls.  pink,  solitary,  abort-pcdicclled.  W.  Asia. — 
ft.  prrtctim,  Rolfe  (R.  marrophylla  var.  gracilis  and  var.  aciru- 
laris,  Vilm. )  (S>.  Upright  shrub,  with  densely  bristly  sU. :  Ifts. 
5  tt,  elliptic  to  elliptic-ovate,  serrate,  puberulou*  beneath.  *»-2  in. 
long:  fla.  deep  pink,  1  in.  across,  in  large  panicles:  sepals  entire; 
pedicels  and  receptacle  glabrous.  W.  China.  J.H.S.  27:4«7.  4S.H. — 
ft.  ptWaft-w.  Boise.  (2).  Allied  to  R.  moachata.  lib.  usually  5. 
obtuse  or  acute:  corymbs  usually  many-fld..  pyramidal:  styles 
glabrous.  Asia  Minor. — ft.  I'rdttii.  Hemal.  IK).  Slender-branrhed 
shrub,  to  s  ft.,  with  slender  prickles  and  numerous  bristles:  Ifts.  7-15, 
elliptic,  obtuaiah,  serrate,  pubescent  on  the  veins  beneath,  l4-  >iin. 
long:  fls.  1-3,  pink.  'tin.  across:  fr.  subglobose  to  ovoid,  scarlet, 
'4-!xin.  long:  calyx  persistent.  W.  China. — ft.  reducfat.  Baker  =» 
R.  multibracteata. — ft.  fttV&iu,  1/vcill,  A  Vaniot  (2).  Scandent 
bush,  to  20  ft.,  with  small  hooked  prickles:  Ifts.  usually  5,  ovate- 
elliptic  to  obovatc,  abruptly  acuminate,  sharply  or  coarsely  aerratr, 
pubescent  beneath,  rarely  nearly  glabrous.  1H  2>?  in.  long:  fls.  in 
arymbs,  white,  fragrant,  1-1  \i  in.  across:  pedicels  l*  *tin. 
Landular:  fr.  subglobose,  dark  scarlet,  about  l)in.  acroaa. 
Cent,  t.'hina. — ft.  sdnci/i.  Rich.  (5).  Low  shrub,  with  unequal  scat- 
tered hooked  prickles:  Ifts.  5-7,  elliptic  to  ovate-oblong,  crenate, 
K-cnt  beneath;  fls.  few,  large,  pink,  on  setose  pedicels. 
W.R.  113.— ft.  tUurMn,  Baker  18).  Shrub,  to  8  ft., 
unarmed  or  with  few  small  prickles:  Ifts.  usually  7,  ovate  to  ovate- 
lanceolate,  acute  or  short -acuminate,  sharply  serrate,  pale  or  some- 
what glaucescent  beneath,  pubescent  on  the  veins  or  sometime* 
nearly  glabrous,  1-2 1 3  in.  long:  fla.  solitary,  dark  red,  about  2  in. 
acroaa;  anthers  purple:  pedicels  glabrous,  '<  1  in.  long:  fr.  globose- 
ovuid,  *«in.  long,  coral-red;  calyx  persistent.  Cent.  China. — ft. 
Srharnknina,  Graebn.  (R.  californica  X R.  nitida  *.  Shrub,  to  3  ft., 
with  slender,  often  procumbent  and  ascending  »ts. ;  prickles  slender, 
in  pairs,  below  often  mixed  with  bristles:  Ifts.  7-V,  elliptic-oblong  to 
oblong,  cuneate:  fls.  1-5.  rose-purple.  Garden  origin.  Gt.  61: 1504, 
2. — ft.  septum,  Thuill.— R.  agri-stia. — ft.  Straphinit,  Viv.  (fi). 
Shrub,  1-3  ft.,  with  copious,  unequal,  partly  hooked  pricklea:  lfta. 
6-7,  orbicular-ovate,  doubly  serrate,  glandular  beneath.  '-jin. 
lunjr:  fla.  solitary',  wry  short-stalked,  1  in.  acroaa,  pink:  fr.  globnse- 
ovoid,  with  reflexed,  finally  deciduous  srpala.  Medit.  region.  W.R. 
153. — ft.  .SrrapMnii.  Guss.—R.  sicula.— H.  trrtdta,  Rolfe  (81.  Shrub 
to  5  ft.:  branches  glaucous,  with  straight  slender  prickles  in  pairs: 
Ifts.  7-11,  oval-oblong  to  narrow-oblong,  serrate,  glabrous,  V*  Sin. 
long:  fla.  solitary  on  short  branchlct*.  rose  or  rose-purple,  2-2  H 
in.  acroaa;  sepals  caudate,  entire.  W.China-  B.M,  8473.  G.C.  III. 
54:lnti.  W.R.  2:153. — Very  handsome  graceful  rose;  has  proved 
hardy  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum. — ft.  struto.  Tratt.  fJL  Seraphinii, 
Gusa.,  not  Viv.)  Iti).  low,  >i-2  ft.,  with  equal,  slender,  nearly 
straight  prickles:  Ifts.  5-V),  broadly  elliptic  to  orbicular,  glandular 
beneath,  l«-  'ain.  long:  lis.  solitary,  rarely  to  4.  short-stalked,  deep 
red  to  whitish,  1-1  1 4  in.  across:  fr.  small,  globose,  with  upright 
M-paLs.  Medit.  region.  B.M.  7761  and  G.W.  8,  p.  17  las  R.  Sera- 
phtruil. — ft.  ^inoictfsomi,  Hcm»l.=R.  longicuspis. — ft.  smoBirwu. 
Greene  (81.  Allied  to  It.  californica.  I-ow  shrub,  to  I  ft.,  with 
straight  prickles:  Ifts.  broadly  ovate,  doubly  glandular-aerrate:  fls. 
small,  in  dense  corymbs.  Calif. — ft.  swriuJJilru.  Focke— R.  micro- 
carp  a. — ft  .S.m/icrino.  Cr*pin  (2).  Cpright  spreading  shrub,  to  12  ft., 
with  seatterol  hooked  pricklea:  Ifts.  usually  7,  oval  to  ovate-oblong, 
acute,  finely  serrate,  glabrous,  about  1  in.  long;  fls.  corymbose, 
white,  1  '  1  in.  across;  sepal*  ovate:  fr.  ovoid  or  subglobose,  I3-  '2in. 
long,  orange-red.  W.  China.  B.M.  8158.  W.R.  1:18.  G.  77.  p. 
511.— ft.   .pUhdm^,   Wat*.    (8).    AII1.1I   to  R. 

h.  sparingly! 


not  over  ?  -f t.  high. 


•  branched:  Ifts. 
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lar-serratc:  fl».  usually  solitary.  Calif. — ft.  *tylA«i,  Deav.  (R. 
systyla,  Bastard)  (0).  Shrub  with  Ions  arching  prickly  branches: 
Ifts.  6—7,  ovaic-oblong.  pubescent  beneath,  *4  2  in.  lone:  flu.  few, 
white  or  light  pink,  I  Mr  2  in.  across;  styles  connate  into  an  exserted 
column.  W.  Eu.  Red.  Roe.  (1:5.  2).  W.H.  14.— K.  SvrgimMrii, 
Koehne  (8).  Shrub  with  large  compressed  prickles:  Ifta.  usually  9, 
ovate  to  ovate-oblong,  doubly  serrate,  pubescent  beneath.  1 J-S-2 
in.  long:  (la.  1-8,  pink.  1  *i  in.  arrow;  wpal»  nearly  entire;  pedicels 
ami  mccptaelrs  gLaiulular-nUpid :  fr.  oblong,  1  in.  long.  W.  China. 
M  i).  1U1U,  p.  W. — ft.  *v*luUi.  Biu«tard=  K,  stylos*. — ft.  InmrnlAm. 
Smith  <«>>.  Allied  to  It.  villoaa.  Sts,  slender,  often  arching:  prickle* 
often  slightly  curved:  lit*,  smaller,  grayish  green:  fls.  pour  roue,  on 
longer  pedicel*:  fr.  amaller.  with  the  sepals  upright  spreading, 
caducous  at  maturity.  Ell.  W.R,  13".  On.  77,  p.  All. — K.  trachy 
plijUa.  Rau-^R.  Jundsillii.— ft.  IVrbrririi ,  Graebn.  <R_  fostidaX 
R.  spinosissima).  Shrub,  to  3  ft.:  lvs.  similar  to  those  of  R.  (ie- 
tida:  fls,  white  with  a  delicate  flushing  of  yellow,  2  in.  across, 
early.  Garden  origin.  Gn.  79.  p.  323  (as  R.  Vorbegii).— ft.  11 .  <- 
(nana,  WalL  (S).  Erect  ahrub.  with  prickly  sts.:  llta.  4-9,  very 
am  all.  orbicular  or  oblong,  usually  glabrous:  fls.  mostly  solitary, 
pink,  large:  fr.  ovoid.  Himalayas  to  Afghanistan  and  Turkestan. 
W.R.  70. — ft.  WillmotliAna,  Lfvcille—  R.  longiruspi*. — ft.  rdnlhina, 
Lindl.  (10).  t'prutht  shrub,  to  10  ft,  with  brown  branches:  prickles 
straight,  stout:  Ifts.  7-11.  oval  or  elliptic,  obtuse,  dentate,  pubes- 
cent beneath,  or  sometimes  glabrous,  not  glandular.  '^in.  long: 
tU.  solitary,  short -stalked,  yellow,  double,  l'i  in.  across.  ,V  China, 
Korcsv.  Var.  luirwiii*.  Rebd.  4  Wilson,  is  the  siaglc-fld.  wild  form, 
-ft,  sdntkim,,  Auth.=  R.  Ecie.  AlITlED  ReHDER. 

ROSCHElilA  (name  unexplained).  Palmnce*,  tribe 
Ar*c«r.  A  genus  of  one  speeies,  a  |>alm  from  the  Sey- 
chelles, allied  to  Hyophorlie. 

Slender,  erect,  spiny  at  the  nodes:  lvs.  terminal,  long- 
pctioled,  at  first  2-fid,  later  uncquallv  pinnatisect; 
segms.  numerous,  linear-lanceolate,  2-fid  at  the  apex, 
the  numerous  nerves  scaly  beneath;  petiole  spineless, 
somewhat  3-sided,  concave  above;  sheath  long,  prickly: 
spadix  2-0  ft.  long:  peduncle  long,  slender,  compressed; 
branches  slender,  rather  simple,  divaricate:  spathea 
many,  entire,  narrowed,  compressed,  naked,  the  2  lower 
ones  persistent,  the  uptx-r  deciduous:  fls.  pale:  fr.  fusi- 
form, small,  black.  Roscheria  is  little  known  in  Amer.  and 
may  not  now  lie  in  the  trade.  Cult  in  warmhouse  with 
plenty  of  moisture.  Prop,  by  imported  seeds,  obtainable 
only  rarely.  Of  little  general  horticultural  importance.but 
the  plant  is  likely  to  be  seen  in  choice  amateur  collections. 

raelanochjfetes,  Wendl.  (VerxchafffUia  mrlanochielea, 
Wendl).  Trunk  15-25  ft.  high,  2-.'}  in.  diam.,  with 
many  aerial  roots,  and  when  young  with  a  ring  of  spines 
below  each  If  .-scar:  lvs.  4l/z~7  ft.  long;  petiole  1^-2H 
ft.  long,  smooth,  with  a  pale  band  running  from  the  ton 
of  the  sheath  down  the  back  of  the  petiole;  sheath 
1  Yz-'^Vi  ft.  long,  with  a  few  fine  black  spines;  lf.-blade 
pale  green,  3-5  ft.  long,  2-3  ft.  broad,  entire  when  young, 
unequally  pinnate;  segms.  1-1 J 2  ft.  long,  2-fid  at  the 
apex,  clothed  beneath  with  peltate  scales.  Seychelles. 
I.H.  18:54.  Jahed  G.  Smith. 

N.  T.\Yl-OR.f 

ROSCdEA  (named  after  Wm.  Roscoe,  1753-1831). 
ZituribrrAccsr.  Half-hardy  perennial  herbs  often  grown 
in  the  warmhouse,  but  also  used  for  Ixirder  planting. 

Roots  thick,  fleshy,  and  fascicled:  lvs.  lanceolate  or 
oblong:  infl.  in  terminal  spikes;  bracts  persistent,  1-fld.; 
fls.  purple,  blue,  or  yellow;  calyx  long,  tubular,  slit  down 
0110  side;  corolla-tube  slender,  lateral  segms.  spreading, 
upper  broad,  cucullate,  erect;  lateral  staminoides 
oblanceolate,  petaloid,  erect,  lip  large,  cuneate,  deflexed, 
2-cleft  or  emarginate;  ovary  3-celled:  caps,  cylindric 
or  clavate.— About  15  species,  Ilimalava  region  and 
China.  Monographed  by  Schumann  in  Kngler's  Pflan- 
H&reich,  lift.  20  (vol.  IV:46).  Roscoeas  thrive  in  light 
turfy  loam  and  are  prop,  by  division.  R.  purpurea  is 
the  species  best,  known  in  cultivation. 

alpina,  Royle.  About  4—6  in.  high:  lvs.  3-4  in. 
long,  not  fully  developed  at  flowering-time,  sessile, 
oblong-lanceolate:  spike  sessile,  1-2-fld.,  calyx-tube 
green,  1  in.  or  more  long,  slit  nearly  to  base;  corolla- 
tulx;  white,  1  in.  long;  limb  dark  purple,  the  upper 
segtn.  orbicular;  staminoid  oblong-spat  mate,  lip  deeply 
2-cleft.  Himalayas  ami  Burma. 

cautleoides,  Gagncp;  also  spelled  cautiioides.  About 
9-12  in.  high:  roots  fleshy,  almost  tuberous,  lvs.  remind- 
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ing  one  of  an  iris  and  springing  from  the  base:  scapes 
6-7-fld.;  fls.  pale  primrosc-vellow,  borne  singly  in  the 
axils  of  sheathing  bracts.  China.  G.  36:009.  Gn.  77, 
p.  275;  78:159. — The  roots  should  bo  planted  4—5  in. 
below  the  surface  in  sandy  loam. 

purpurea,  Smith.  Fig.  3460.  About  6-12  in.  high: 
sts.  with  5-6  sessile,  lanceolate  lvs.:  fls.  few,  in  a  sessile 
spike;  calvx  green,  l'-j  in.  long,  slit  deeply  down  one 
side  as  tne  fl.  expands;  corolla-tube  rather  dilated 
upward;  limb  purple,  rarely  pale  lilac  or  white,  upper 


3460.  Rosecea  purpurea.  (xK) 


segm.  about  1  in.,  very  cucullate,  lower  lanceolate, 
decurved;  staminoid  onlanecolate-unguieulnte:  caps, 
cvlindric.  Himalayas,  Assam,  and  Burma.  B.M. 
4630.  B.R.26:01.  L.B.C.  15: 1494.  G.C.  III.  8: 191. 
Gn.  78:159.  G.W.  14,  p.  370.  J.F.  3:230.— A  variable 
species,  the  hardiest  of  the  genus.  Var.  sikkimlnsis, 
Hort.  (R.  rikkimtnris,  Hort.),  is  said  to  differ  from  the 
type  in  lx>ing  epiphytic,  in  its  roots  and  sts.,  and  its 
more  numerous  fls.  which  are  a  different  shade  of 
purple.  Himalayas.  Gn.  78:159. 

F.  Tracy  Hubbard. 

ROSE  (see  also  Rom).  The  queen  of  flowers;  woody 
plants,  some  of  them  distinctly  shrubby,  many  forms 
much  developed  hort  ieulturally.  all  grown  for  the  beau- 
tiful and  mostly  fragrant  flowers  in  white,  yellow,  and 
shade*  of  red.  See  also  Rasa. 

It  Ix-en  l>een  said  that  the  garden  rose  does  not 
thrive  in  North  America  as  it  does  in  Europe:  but  how- 
ever true  this  may  have  lieen,  it  scarcely  holds  today. 
The  success  of  the  rose  in  t  his  count  ry  Is  very  largely 
a  question  of  the  selection  of  adaptable  varieties.  These 
varieties  are  mostly  the  comjxjunds  of  various  types 
and  species.  In  most  garden  roses  it  is  now  impossible 
to  trace  the  original  sjx-cies  with  accuracy.  For  horti- 
cultural purrx)ses,  a  purely  Ixitanical  classification  is  of 
minor  consequence,  although,  in  the  main,  the  leading 
garden-groups  follow  old  specific  lines.  For  a  garden 
classification  that  follows  botanical  lines  closelv,  see 
Baker  in  Gardener's  Chronicle,  II.  24.  p.  199  (1885).  It 
is  essential  to  success,  however,  that  the  intending  rose- 
grower  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  main  horti- 
cultural groups  and  the  kinds  of  varieties  in  them,  and 
this  information  is  provided  in  Barron's  article,  ^gin- 
ning on  page  3001. 
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Following  arc  the  equivalents  of  some  of  the  common 
names  of  roses: 

Ayrshire  R.  a 

Hanks  Ko.se   R.  HnnktUc. 

Bengal  R.  chinensi*. 

Dourbon  R.  Imrbonica. 

Cbampney   R.  XaUrttiana. 

Cherokee   R.  Iwiigala. 

Cinnamon   R.  cintutmomra. 

Damask   R.  damasccna. 

Dog  •  ;   H.  ennina. 

Eglantine    R,  rubiginota. 

Macartney   R.  bract eato. 

Memorial   R.  Wichuraiana. 

Moss   R.  galliea  var.  mujtow. 

Musk  R.  motchnla. 

Noisette  R.  Xoittttiana. 

Prairie   R.  trHorra. 

Provence   R.  galliea. 

Scotch   R.  ipinotisrima. 

Swcctbrier  R.  rubigiruua. 

Tea  R.  odorata. 

When  one  speaks  of  roses,  the  hearer  is  likelv  to 
think  only  of  the  large  improved  kinds  of  the  gardens; 
and  yet  there  arc  more  than  one  hundred  well-recog- 
nized species-forms  of  Rosa,  while  only  a  dozen  or  so 
have  entered  largely  into  the  horticultural  forms.  The 
systematic  account  beginning  on  page  2981  descril>es 
sixty  species,  and  many  more  are  entered  in  the  sup- 
plementary list  at  its  conclusion.  The  results  of  domesti- 
cation are  marvelous,  and  yet  the  real  breeding  of  roses 
is  little  more  than  begun,  and  it  confounds  the  imagina- 
tion if  one  contemplates  what  may  appear  when  endless 
new  combinations  arc  made  with  the  many  species  that 
are  yet  little  modified  by  man.  The  beginnings  in  this 
endeavor  by  persons  in  this  country  and  elsewhere, 
indicate  a  rich  field  for  useful  experiment. 

These  other  species  of  Rosa,  aside  from  the  domesti- 
cated forms,  are  of  interest  and  merit  largely  for  I 


3461. 


Pillar  rote.— One  of  the  Multiflor*  croup.  (XW 
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scape  planting.  Usually  we  do  not  think  of 
"shrubbery"  but  rather  as  "flowers;"  yet  Rotsa  ruffona  is 
a  good  landscape  subject,  and  the  same  is  true  of  R, 
Hhgtra,  R.  multiflora,  R.  laevigata,  and  many  other 
species.  The  lists  and  suggestions  by  Rehder,  on  page 
29S2,  are  valuable  in  this  connection.  Some  of  the 
native  wild  roses  are  most  attractive  in  their  natural 
setting,  not  alone  in  flowers  but  in  foliage,  color  of 
stems,  fruit,  and  general  habit;  and  if  the  grounds 
include  a  suitable  area,  these  plants  may  well  be  trans- 
ferred in  quantity.  In  half-wdd  and  informal  borders, 
on  banks,  along 'streams  and  the  margins  of  woods, 
manv  of  the  roses  are  admirable.  The  usual  horticul- 
tural roses  are  of  little  merit  in  landscape  work,  because 
they  do  not  supply  sufficient  foliage  and  they  lack 
strong  shrubby  characteristics;  and  this  fact  has  no 
doubt  obscured  the  mer  ts  of  the  wild  single  roses  as 
material  for  planting. 

The  highly  improved  roses  are  essentially  flower- 
garden  subjects,  and  they  produce  better  bloom  when 
grown  by  themselves  in  regular  areas,  plantations  or 
beds,  where  they  may  receive  tillage  and  Buch  other 
treatment  and  care  as  are  specially  adapted  to  them. 
The  preferable  location  is  in  the  private  parts  of  the 

Clacc,  at  the  side  or  rear,  and  well  removed  from  tall 
uildings  and  overhanging  trees.  They  should  be 
given  ample  space,  good  sod,  and  liberal  fertilizing,  as 
one  would  provide  these  requisites  for  strawberries, 
bush-fruits  or  tomatoes. 

The  value  of  the  rose  product  is  particularly  difficult 

figures  for  the  nursery  stock,  the  glass  devoted  to  rose- 
culture,  and  the  value  of  roses  sold  by  commercial 
establishments;  but  the  greatest  value  of  the  rose  is  the 
unmeasurable  satisfaction  that  it  returns  in  thousands 
of  homes  and  the  ministry  that  it  renders  to  millions 
of  persons. 

The  literature  of  the  rose  is  voluminous.  The  Ameri- 
can book  writings  on  the  subject  are  listed  on  page  1552, 
Vol.  III.  For  a  list  of  rose  books  in  all  languages,  see 
•  Bibliografia  de  la  Rosa,"  by  Vergara,  Madrid,  1892. 

Rose  organizations. 

The  American  Rose  Society  was  organized  in  New 
York,  March  13,  1899.  "to  increase  the  general  interest 
in  the  cultivation  ana  improve  the  standard  of  excel- 
li  nceof  the  rose  for  all  the  people,"  to  organize  a  system 
of  exhibitions,  and  otherwise  "to  foster,  stimulate,  and 
increase  the  production  in  every  possible  way  of 
unproved  varieties  of  the  rose,  suitable  to  our  American 
f  hmate  and  requirements."  The  Society  is  a  clearing- 
house for  those  interested  in  roses. 

Including  at  first  primarily  so-called  commercial 
rose-growers — those  who  grow  roses  the  year  round  for 
cut-flowers — the  Society  has  gradually  broadened 
until  a  considerable  numlier  of  interested  and  cap- 
able amateur  rose-growers  are  included.  Intensive 
consideration  for  the  rose  is  fostered  by  the  exhibi- 
tions that  the  Society  either  conducts  or  over  parts 
of  which  it  exercises  authoritative  supervision.  For 
example,  four  so-called  national  flower  shows, 
held  in  Chicago.  New  York,  Boston,  and  Phila- 
delphia, have  had  as  a  prominent  attraction  notable 
displays  of  roses  forced  into  bloom  in  the  early 
spring,  usually  offered  in  competition  for  the  prizes 
gathered  under  the  leadership  of  the  Society. 
Inasmuch  as  these  displays  haw  included  many 
of  the  better  eliml>crs  and  garden  roses,  large 
nnml>erB  of  persons  are  thereby  brought  into  con- 
tact with  these  advances  in  rose-culture. 

Rose  test-gardens  have  been  established  under 
the  supervision  of  The  American  Rose  Society  in 
several  places,  including,  for  example,  Ilartford 
(Conn.),  Washington.  Minneapolis,  and  at  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  In  these  gardens  no 
less  than  "five  plants  of  certain  varieties  are  grown 
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under  comparable  conditions,  and  commit  tees  of  the 
.Society  make  an  annual  inspect  ion  at  the  time  of  bloom. 
The  rose  test -garden  in  Hartford,  in  connection  with  the 
well-known  and  beautiful  municipal  garden  planted  in 
1904  by  Theodore  Wirth,  haw  proved  a  wholesome  attrac- 
tion to  the  more  than  115,000  persons  who  have  annu- 
ally visited  it.  The  superintendent  of  the  Hartford  park 
system  estimates  that  the  area  included  in  the  rose- 
garden  attract*  visitors  at  the  rate  of  85,000  persons  a 
year,  thus  increasing  the  use  of  a  park  system. 

The  Society  maintains  a  bureau  of  registration  for 
new  roses,  provides  a  scale  of  points  for  judging  both 
blooms  and  plants,  and  awards  medals  and  certificates 
for  new  roses.  Its  membership  includes  three  classes — 
life,  active,  and  associate — the  latter  relation  being 
open  only  to  amateur  rose-growers.  In  1916,  The 
American  Rose  Society  began  the  publication  of  The 
American  Rose  Annual,  under  the  editorship  of  J. 
Horace  McFarland. 

Under  the  leadership  of  E.  M.  Mills,  of  Syracuse, 
New  York,  an  organization  was  formed  in  tnat  city 
under  the  title  of  the  Syracuse  Rose  Society,  for  the 
purpose  of  stimulating  local  interest  in  rose-growing. 
The  ideal  proposed  by  Dr.  Mills  is  noted  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  his  article  in  the  1916  American 
Rose  Annual:  "It  is  far  more  important  that  500  people 
in  a  city  have  rose-gardens  with  from  twenty-five  to  a 
few  hundred  bushes  in  each  of  them  than  that  there 
should  be  only  a  few  large  show  gardens."  Other 
societies  have  been  formed  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
directly  to  promote  rose-growing,  and  various  garden 
clubs  and  local  societies  have  affiliated  with  The  Ameri- 
can Rose  Society  under  its  rules.  There  are  a  number  of 
affiliated  interests.  Any  horticultural  society  in  the 
United  States  or  Canada  holding  an  annual  exhibition 
of  roses  may  affiliate  with  The  American  Rose  Society, 
and  receive  medals  for  the  exhibitors. 

The  present  assembly  on  the  rose,  aside  from  the 
systematic  account  of  Rosa,  pages  2981  to  2999,  com- 
prises the  following  articles: 

Pa«« 

Horticultural  classification  of  rosea  (Barron)   3001 

Propagation  of  run  (Wataon)   3004 

Koaea  for  the  amateur  (Huey.  Beat)   3006 

Outdoor  roam  for  the  mid-continental  region  (Irish) .  3010 

llonre  in  California  (Braunton)   3012 

The  cultivation  of  roaea  under  glass  (Pieraon)   3014 

IW  insects  (Croely  and  Leonard*   3018 

Hoae  diseases  (Maaaey)   30ig 

L.  H.  B. 

Horticultural  classification  of  roses. 

The  garden  classification  of  roses  presents  considera- 
ble difficulty,  as  the  several  groups  have  been  so  much 
mixed  that  the  original  characteristics  of  each  overlap 
at  nearly  all  (mints.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
I'erpetuals,  of  which  any  close  classification  is  impos- 
sible. The  difficulties  increase  as  one  advances.  Cer- 
tain clear-cut  characters  may  be  taken  to  mark  given 
distinct  groups  in  the  summer  roses,  with  which  the 
horticulturist  has  not  busied  himself  so  much.  Nearly 
all  of  these  characters  are  reproduced  in  the  Perpctuals, 
and,  being  blended,  give  rise  to  endless  confusion: 
thus  the  following  scheme  is  merely  suggestive  and 
should  be  studied  in  comparison  with  the  botanical 
classification  (see  page  2983). 

American  rose-culture,  so  far  as  garden  varieties  are 
concerned,  can  hard'y  be  said  to  have  established  itself 
as  yet.  Our  growers  are  today  striving  to  overcome  the 
short-lived  character  of  the  blooms,  so  as  to  secure 
in  our  gardens  something  of  the  rose  tieauty  of  Europe. 
The  Wichuraiana,  Rugosa,  and  Multiflora  roses,  com- 
bined with  our  native  species  and  blended  again  with 
the  best  representatives  of  the  garden-groups  already 
grown,  with  the  admixture  of  some  of  the  newer  species 
from  western  China,  seem  to  offer  the  solution.  The 
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beginning  has  already  been  made.  The  hot  sun  and 
trying  climatic  conditions  of  our  summers  are  fatal  to 
the  full  beauties  of  the  roses  of  France  and  England. 
The  flower  is  developed  so  quickly  that  it  has  no  oppor- 
tunity to  "build"  itself,  and  once  developed  it  fades  as 
rapidly.  fl What  has  been  ^accomplished  ^r^jAe^  other 

rose,  and  the  American  rose  of  the  future  must  be  devel- 
oped to  suit  the  circumstances  in  the  same  way  that 
the  America 

CLASS  t. 

MOSTLY  ONCE  ONLY. 

A.  Large-flowered  (double). 
D.  Growth  branching  or  pen- 
dulous: leaf  wrinkled. .  1.  Provence 

Moss 
Pompon 
Sulphurea 

bb.  Growth  firm  and  robust: 

leaf  downy   2.  Damask  and  French 

Hybrid  French 
Hybrid  Provence 
Hybrid  Bourbon 
Hybrid  China 

bob.  Growth  free:  leaf  whi- 
tish above,  spineless  .  .  .  3.  Alba 
aa.  Small- flitwtrtd  (single  and 
double). 
b.  Growth     climbing:  fls- 

produced  singly   4.  Ayrshire 

ua.  Growth  short  -jointed, 
generally,  except  in 
Alpine  and  Prairie. . .  5.  Briers 

Austrian 
Scotch 
Sweet 
Petuance 
Prairio 

hbs.  Growth  climbing  or  ram- 
bling: fls.  in  clusters  .  .  C.  Multiflora 

Baby  U&mblers. 

.  Growth  free:  foliage  per- 
sistent (more  or  less), 

shiny   7.  Evergreen 

Scmpcrvirous 
Wichuraiana 

.  Growth    free:  foliage 
wrinkled   8. 

CLASS  II.    smifKK-  AND  AOTTJMN-FLOWERING 

BLOOMING  MORE  OR  LESS  CONTINrOUSLY. 

A.  Large- flowered. 

B.  Foliage  very  rough   9.  Hybrvl  Perpetual 

10.  Hybrid  Tea 

11.  Moss 
 12.  Bourbon 

13.  Bourbon  Perpetual 

 I  t.  China 

Tea 

I.awrencrnnn  (Fairy) 

very 

shiny  and  vigorous      15.  Perneticna 
aa.  Smaller- flowered. 
b.  Foliage  deciduous. 

C.  Habit  climbing  1C.  Musk 

Noisette 

17.  Ayrshire 

18.  Perpetual  MuUiflcrat 

Wicnuraiana  Hybrids 
CC   Habit  dwarf,  bushy. . .  19.  Perpetual  Brier  a 

Rugosa 
Lucida 
Microphylla 
Bcrbcridifolia 
Scotch 

bb.  Foliage    more    or  less 

 20.  Erergreen 

Mae.art.ucy 
Wichuraiana 
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Garden-group  1.  Prorenee.  Fragrant:  branching  or 
pendulous:  fls.  generally  globular:  foliage  bold,  broad, 
wrinkled,  deeply  serrate:  prickles  uncertain;  sometimes 
fine  and  straight,  sometimes  coarse  and  hooked.  Rich 
soil.  Prune  closely  unless  very  vigorous.  Types  are 
Moas  rose,  a  crested  form  of  the  Provence  (Fig.  3442). 


Pompon,  a  dwarf  group;  cupped  flowers.  See  also  No. 
8.  Sulphurea,  an  undesirable  yellow  form  of  difficult 
cultivation. 

Garden-group  2.  The  Damask  and  French.  Damask 
rose*  are  fragrant:  growth  robust;  spinous:  lvs.  light 
green,  downy,  coriaceous.  Hardy:  free-flowering: 
scent  destroyed  on  drying. 

French  roses:  Fragrant  (moderately):  more  upright 
and  compact  in  growth  than  the  Provence:  prickles 
smaller  and  fewer:  fls.  generally  flat.  Very  hardy, 
growing  in  any  soil;  |ietals  bleach  in  strong  sunlight: 
makes  abundance  of  wood,  which  should  l>c  thinned! 
out;  |>erfumc  develops  in  the  dried  jn-tuls. 

Hybrid  French  or  Hybrid  Provence,  a  less  robust 
group  with  smoother,  short-jointed  wood  and  gener- 
ally light-colored  flowers.  Type  Princess  Clemen- 
tine. Other  su  Mi  visions  include  hvbrids  with  nearly 
all  of  the  Perpetual  group.  Madame  Platitier  is  a 
Hybrid  Noisette.  Coupe  d'Helie  is  a  Hybrid 
Bourfooo, 

Hybrid  China  (China  x  French  and  Provence,  par- 
taking more  of  those,  parents  I.  Growth  more  diffuse 
than  the  French  rose:  foliage  smooth,  shining,  and 
remains  on  the  bush  late  in  the  year;  thorns  numer- 
ous and  strong.  Vigorous  of  growth;  very  hardy,  and 
not  generally  well  adapted  to  poor  soil;  requires  but 
little  pruning. 
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Garden-group  3.  Alba,  or  while  raw*.  A  very  distinct 
group:  all  light-colored  flowers  of  moderate  sire:  leaf 
whitish  above,  deep  green  below:  spineless  (some 
hybrids  with  other  groups  are  very  thornv),  of  free 
growth;  prune  closely.  Type,  Felecite  Pannentier  and 
Maiden's  Blush. 

Garden-group  4.  Ayrshire.  Climbing  roses;  very 
hardy:  slender  shoots  suitable  for  trellises  and  trunks 
of  trees:  fls.  produced  singly.  Useful  for  pot  cultiva- 
tion when  trained  over  a  frame;  fls.  vary  from  white  to 
deep  crimson.  Type,  Quran  of  the  Belgians,  Dundee 
Rambler.  Ruga  is  a  hybrid  between  this  group  and  one 
of  the  Teas;  fragrant.  • 

Garden-group  5.  Briers.  Under  this  heading  may  Ik* 
grouped  most  of  the  well-defined  types  of  garden  ruses, 
mostly  small-flowered  and  which  do  not  readily  respond 
to  high  cultivation.  They  are  more  useful  as  flowering 
shrubs  in  the  garden  than  for  cut-flowers.  The  blooms 
•  are  generally  short-lived. 

Austrian  or  Yellow  Briers.  Small  leaflets:  solitary 
flowers:  bark  chocolate-brown.  Very  hardy,  but 
require  free  air  and  dry  soil;  will  stand  very  little 
pruning,  as  it  produces  flowers  from  the  upper  ends 
of  the  old  wood.  Types,  Hanson's  Yellow,  Austrian 
Copper,  and  Persian  Yellow. 

Scotch  or  Spiny.  This  group  is  well  recognised  by 
its  excessive  spimncss;  compact  low  bushes,  flowering 
abundantly  and  early:  flowers  small,  double.  Mul- 
tiply by  underground  suckers;  fragrant.  One  hybrid 
of  this  group,  Stanwell,  is  a  Perpetual. 

Sweetbriar.  Distinguished  by  the  fragrance  of  its 
leaves:  the  fruits  are  also  decorative:  foliage  small: 
flowers  light-colored  and  not  of  much  merit. 

I>ord  Penzance  Briers.  This  is  a  group  of  hybrids 
of  ft.  ruhiginosa  (the  Swccthrier),  and  the  older  large- 
flowered  varieties,  es|>c<-ialh  Bourbon  and  Damask. 
The  results  are  hardlv  dM  nbutcd  in  America  as  yet ; 
a  few  are  to  lie  found  in  select  collections.  Generally 
speaking  they  may  l*e  described  as  very  greatly 
improve*!  Swcctbriers.  Brenda  is  particularly  desir- 
able for  its  fruit. 

Prairie  rose  (ft.  setigera).  A  native  species;  prom- 
ises under  cultivation  to  develop  some  valuable 
acquisitions,  especially  in  hybridization  with  other 
groups:  Type,  Baltimore  Belle  (Fig.  3139). 

Alpine  or  Boursault.    Native  of  the  Swiss  Alps; 
semi-pendulous,  long,  flexible,  smooth  shoots:  flowers 
in  large  clusters;  mostly  purple  or  crimson  flowers. 
Good  for  pillars;  very  hardy;  especially  suitable  for 
shady  places;  should  V>c  welf  thinned  in  pruning,  but 
the  flowering  wood  left  alone:  type  Amadis.  Pro- 
duced by  crossing  Teas  and  ft.  alpina. 
Garden-group  0.  Multiflora.   The  Multiflora  group 
divides  itself  naturally  into  the  Multiflora  true  and 
Baby  Per|tctual  Ramblers.    R.  multiflora,  the  parent 
type,  is  characteristic  of  the  varieties  here,  the  flowers 
being  produced  in  large  corymbs  and  continuing  over 
a  comparatively  long  time.  These  varieties  are  useful 
as  pillar  and  trellis  roses  and  respond  to  high  culti- 
vation. In  pruning,  remove  only  the  old  canes,  leaving 
the  young  new  growth  to  carry  flowers  next  year. 
The  American  Pillar  rose  belongs  here  (Fig.  3461). 
This  group  is  particularly  well  adapted  to  the  wild- 
garden.   The  name  Polyantha,  sometimes  applied  to 
these  rases,  should  lie  dropped  to  avoid  confusion. 
The  Rosa  ftobjnntha  of  botanists  is  a  synonym  of  R. 
multiflora  (p.  '2tWvr>>,  but  the  Polyanthas  of  horticultur- 
ists are  hybrids  of  R.  multiflora  with  ft.  chinensis  or 
Hybrid  Pcrpetuals;  they  are  low  bushy  plants,  first 
descrilxxl  os  Polyantha  varieties  bv  Carriere  in  Rcviie 
Hortkole,  1884. 

Garden-group  7.  Ei'rrorirn.  The  so-called  Evergreen 
roses  hold  their  foliage  until  very  late  in  the  year  and 
in  hybridisation  appear  likely  to  yield  varieties  which 
are  practically  evergreen. 
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Sempervirens,  useful  as  pillar  roses,  producing 
flowers  in  corymbs:  very  hardy:  vigorous  growth: 
free  bloomer:  requires  considerable  thinning  in  pru- 
ning. Types,  Fehcite  perpetuella. 

Wichuraiana  (Fig.  3440;,  most  popular  of  all  the 
rampant  roses:  very  luirdy,  growing  in  any  soil: 
this  promises  to  be  the  basis  of  a  very  valuable  race 
of  American  roses:  flowers  in  the  type  white.  Hybrids 
have  been  raised  from  Hybrid  Perpetual  and  Tea 
varieties  giving  large  flowers,  scented;  such  are 
Gardenia  and  Jersey  Beauty.  Many  hybridists  have 
worked  on  this  species,  and  the  past  few  years  have 
thoroughly  made  good  the  early  promise  of  remark- 
able developments. 

Cherokee  (Rosa  Isrrigata)  of  the  southern  states 
can  be  grown  satisfactorily  away  from  its  native 
regions  only  in  a  greenhouse.  (Figs.  3458,  3459.) 

The  Banksian  (Horn  Banksia).  Two  varieties  of 
this  are  known,  the  yellow  and  the  white.  Requires 
greenhouse  treatment:  evergreen:  needs  very  little 
pruning,  merely  shortening  the  shoots  that  have 
bloomed.  Yellow  variety  scentless,  white  variety  pos- 
session the  odor  of  violets:  flowers  are  produced  in 
graceful  drooping  clusters. 

Garden-group  8.  Pompon.  A  small-flowered  Prov- 
ence rose.  See  No.  1. 

Garden-group  9.  Hybrid  Perpetual,  or  Hybrid 
Remontant.  A  large  and  comprehensive  group  of  much- 
mixed  origin.  The  mixture  with  other  groups  has 
become  so  involved  as  to  render  separation  practically 
impossible.  The  cliaraetcristies  may  bo  descrilx'd  as 
stiff,  upright  growth,  sometimes  inclined  to  pendulous: 
flowers  of  all  types:  foliage  dull  green,  wrinkled,  not 
shiny:  embracing  generally  the  characteristics  of  the 
Provence,  Damask,  French,  and  the  Chinese  groups: 
flowers  large,  inclined  to  flat,  generally  of  dark  colors. 
By  far  the  hugest  and  most  comprehensive  division. 
(Figs.  3462,  3463.) 

Garden-group  10.  Hybrid  Teas  form  a  section  of 
the  Hybrid  Perpetual  group  crossed  back  on  to  the  Tea- 
scented  China,  gradually  losing  all  identity.  They  dif- 
fer from  the  pure  Hybrid  Perpetual*  by  having  foliage 
of  a  deeper  green  and  less  wrinkled.  Some  of  the  best 
forcing  roses  are  in  this  group,  which  promises  the 
greatest  development  for  American  rusarians;  Hnbert 
Scott  is  a  type  of  this  class  and  is  raised  from  Mcr- 
veille  de  Lyon,  Hybrid  Perpetual,  and  Belle  Siebrecht, 
Hybrid  Tea.  The  La  France  type  belongs  here.  (Fig. 
3464.) 

Garden-group  11.  Moss.  A  perpetual-flowering  group 
of  the  Provence.  See  Summer  Roses  and  Fig.  3442. 

Garden-group  12.  Bourbon.  Dwarf  and  compact 
growth,  with  rounded,  more  or  less  shining  leaflets: 
very  floriferous:  brilliant  colors:  good  outline:  in  per- 
fection late  in  the  season:  requires  close  pruning.  Ty|ie, 
Hermosa  (or  Armosa). 

Garden-group  13.  Bourbon  Perpetual.  Very  florif- 
erous: flowers  moderate-sized,  well  formed,  in  clus- 
ters. Type,  Madame  Isaac  Peroire, 

Garden-group  14.  China  (Rom  ehinensis).  The 
China  or  Monthly  rose  is  characterized  by  its  posi- 
tively perpetual  manner  of  flower.  Its  blooms  liecome 
much  darkened  in  color  from  the  action  of  the  sun's 
rays:  flowers  small  and  irregular  in  shape.  Somewhat 
tender. 

The  Tea-wen  ted  China  or  Tea  Rose  (Fig.  3465\ 
Rosa  odnrntn,  is  an  allied  species.  It  has  large  thick 
petals,  with  the  characteristic  tea  scent:  flowers  gen- 
erally light-colored,  pink  and  creamy  yellow:  growth 
free;  the  liest  for  forcing.  The  group  has  been  hybri- 
dized with  all  other  sections  awl  the  Tea  influence  is 
seen  throughout  the  rose  family.  Some  of  the  varie- 
ties are  climbing.  Type  Bon  Silent?  and  Homer. 
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Lawrenceana,  Dwarf  forms,  requiring  the  same 
treatment  as  the  Teas.  Commonly  known  as  the 
Fairy'  Rose. 


J44JJ.  Paul  Neyron  fuse.  A  good  rose-colored  variety  of 
the  Hybrid  Perpetual  type.  (XH) 

shiny  foliage.  The  chief  distinction,  however,  is  in  the 
remarkable  coloring  of  the  flowers,  which  is  indescriba- 
ble, but  often  spoken  of  as  "shrimp/'  with  Mendings 
and  shadings  of  burnished  copper.  Tendency  to  shed 
foliage  unless  grown  on  almost  pure  clay.  Some  forms, 
as  Juliet,  show  affinity  to  Austrian  in  resenting  prun- 
ing, but  later  kinds  are  closer  to  Tea.  Type  Madame 
Edouard  Herriot. 

Garden-group  16.  The  Musk.  Very  fragrant:  rather 
tender:  derived  from  Rosa  moschata:  flowers  of  pule 
color.    This  group  has  Ixvn  much  hybridized  with 
others,  and  its  identity  is  lost  as  a  garden  plant  in  that 
of  its  derivatives,  especially  the  Noisette.  The  flower- 
buds  are  elongated  and  the  flowers  produced  in  clusters. 
Noisette  (Fig.  3466).    Larger  flowered  than  the 
true  Musk  roses,  flowering  very  late:  free  growth: 
more  hardy.   The  group  bears  a  certain  superficial 
resemblance  to  the  Teas  and  requires  moderate  prun- 
ing; will  grow  in  any  soil.  The  subgroup  has  Ijeen 
largely  blended  with  the  Teas  and  with  a  loss  of  hard- 
iness.  In  consequence  it  lia*  fallen  into  disuse. 

Garden-group  17.  Ayrshire.  Perpetual  forms  of  the 
Ayrshire.  For  characters,  see  Summer  Roses. 

Garden-group  18.  Prrpetual-flouxrirtg  earietics  of  ths 
Multi  flora  group.  The  term  in  gardens  is  taken  to 
include  a  large  number  of  small  cluster-flowered, 
climbing  roses,  and  is  particularly  important  in  Ameri- 
can rose-culture,  as  the  basis  of  a  new  section  of 
hybrids  with  the  Teas  and  ( erroneously)  including 
hybrids  of  Wichuraiana  and  Teas.  M.  H.  Walsh  in  Mas- 
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sachusetts,  M.  Horvath  in  Ohio,  and  Jackson  Dawson 
in  Massachusetts  have  accomplished  important  work  in 
this  field.  Some  of  Walsh's  recent  introductions,  as 
Debutante  and  Sweetheart,  not  as  yet  fairly  tried,  and 
the  Dawson  rose,  may  be  classed  here.  They  are  valu- 
able as  trellis  and  pillar  roses  for  garden  decoration. 


3464.  U  Prance,  ■  famous  Hybrid  Te 

Thu  picture  «u  madr  from  the  Whitr  lj»  I 
La  Franc-  w  pink. 


(X-  i 

The  onuinnl 


then-  are  i 


Garden-group  19.  Ptrpttual  Briers.  Of  this  group 
i  about  five  important  types, 
osa  or  Japan  rose,  a  low-growing  bush:  hardy: 
as  a  hedge  plant,  and  socially  adapted  for 
exposed  situations  near  the  seashore  ( Figs.  3446-3448). 
Hybrids  have  been  made  with.other  l'er|>etual  groups, 
especiallv  Teas  and  H.  P.'s.  Mmc.  Georges  Rruant  is 
a  type.  The  Kugosa  blood  is  strongly  seen  in  all  i 
Microphylla  has  minute  leaflets;  now  called 
nozmirgnii. 

Berberidifolia  has  leavea  somewhat  resembling  bar- 
berry; now  known  as  Rom  persica. 

Perpetual  Scotch,  a  perpetual-flowering  form  of 
probably  a  hybrid  from  the 


Wichuraiana.  The  Wichuraiana  hybrids  already 
referred  to  under  Group  7  may  dubiously  be  included 
here.  They  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  tested.  The 
perpetual-flowering  Ramblers  have  foliage  partaking 
of  Wichuraiana  and  Tea  characteristics. 

Leonard  Bakhon 


Propagation  of  i 

The  rose  is  propagated  by  seeds,  cuttings,  grafting 
or  budding,  by  layers  and  by  divisions.  The  genus  is 
so  large  and  diversified  and  the  requirements  are  so 


many  that  the  whole  art  of  the  propagator  is  needed  to 
satisfy  the  claims  of  the  Queen  of  Flowers. 

Seed*. — Koscs  are  grown  from  seeds  not  only  to 
obtain  new  varieties  but  also  because  many  true  species 
are  economically  procured  in  this  way,  e.  g.,  R.  canina, 
li.  mulliflitra,  k.  ferrumnra,  li.  rugona,  H.  rubiginom, 
and  the  like.  The  mmhIs  should  be  gathered  in  autumn 
and  at  once  stratified  with  moist  sand  or  allowed  to 
ferment  in  tulw  with  a  little  water,  and  kept  in  a  fairly 
warm  place.  When  well  rotted  they  can  lie  easily 
rubbed  and  washed  clean  and  should  Im>  planted  at  once, 
cither  in  carefully  prepared  and  well-manured  beds  out- 
of-doors  or  in  pans  or  flats  in  a  cool  greenhouse.  It  is 
sometimes  advised  that  the  hips  Bhould  first  be  dried 
ami  then  rubbed  clean,  but  this  method  often  causes 
delay  in  germination,  a  matter  sufficiently  troublesome 
without  additional  complications;  they  should  always 
be  kept  moi-st.  Whether  they  are  planted  under  glass 
or  in  the  garden  it  is  difficult  to  forecast  their  coming  up. 
It  may  Ih>  within  a  few  weeks,  e.  g.,  H.  muUiflora  under 
glass;  or  at  the  tx-ginning  of  the  second  growing  season 
after  planting,  e.  g.,  Swectbrier  seed  planted  out-of-doors 
in  November,  1914,  mav  be  expected  to  germinate  in  the 
spring  of  191f>,  while  H.  rugosa  sown  at  the  same  time 
may  come  up  the  following  spring,  i.  e.,  in  1915,  or,  u 
season  intervening,  it  will  appear  with  the  Swectbriar  in 
1916.  Stratifying  or  fermenting  the  seeds  tends  to 
secure  uniform  germination  within  a  reasonable  time.  It 
has  also  been  suggested,  and  many  things  confirm  the 
idea,  that  early  gathering  helps  to  hasten  germination; 
in  other  words,  do  not  wait  for  excessive  ripeness,  but 


pick  the  hips  as  soon  as  the  sce<Ls  harden,  some  time 
before  the  fruit  is  deep  red.  Until  these  matters  are 
better  understood,  all  rose  seed  sown  out-of-doors, 
cither  in  autumn  or  spring,  should  be  mulched  2  to  3 
inches  deep  with  pine  needles  or  other  litter.  Frequent 
examinations  should  be  made  in  spring  and  the  cover- 
ing at  once  removed  when  the  seedlings  appear;  if  thev 
do  not  appear,  let  the  mulch  remain  to  keep  down  w%«cds 
and  retain  moisture  in  the  seed-bed.  Pans  or  flats  in 
which  seed  has  lieen  planted  should  be  kept  at  least 
eighteen  months  before  discarding,  with  the  soil  always 
moist.  Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  germination, 
the  young  seedlings  make  tnost  satisfactory  growth  and 
may  generally  be  transplanted  into  nursery  rows  when 
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year  old.  When  two  years  old  they  arc  fit  for 
tent  planting.  A  winter  protection  of  pine 
is  helpful  to  the  young  plants.  Some  seedling 
are  extremely  precocious,  blooming  l>efore  they 
are  one  year  old,  e.  g.,  some  Hybrid  I'erpetuals  and 
so-called  Polyanthri  roses.  The  first  flow- 
ers of  seedling  roar*  do  not  always  indicate 
their  real  character:  in  hybridizing  it  is 
well  to  wait  for  the  second  or  third  season 
before  tliscarding. 

Cutting*. — A  common  means  of 
propagation,  under  glass  and  out-of-       t  5 
doors,   is  by  cuttings.  / 
Under  glass  short  cut- 
tings 2  to  3  inches  long  jf;>, 
can  be  made  in  ..is 


November  and 
December  from 
wood  of  the 
current  year's 
growth.  They 
should  be  firmly 
planted  in  sand, 
in  flats  or  pans 
(Fig.  3467)  and 
kept  in  a  cool 
greenhouse. 
They  root  in 
February  or 
March,  and  can 
either  lie  potted 
in  thumb-jiotsor 
kept  on  in  flats 
until    May  or 
June,  when  they 
planted  out  in  rich  bet 
Die  plants  are  obtain 
tobcr.  This  is  a  good 
strike  R.  setigera  and  its  vari- 
eties. Crimson  Rambler  and 
its  allies,  R.  muiliflora,  anil 
their  various  offspring,  R. 
Wichwaiana    and    its  hy- 
brids, Madame  Plantier  and 

doubtless  many  others.  Roxa  iruiiea,  in  all  its  forms,  all 
tender  species,  and  many  Hybrid  Perpetual  roses,  are 
propagated  by  cuttings  of  hardened  wood  grown  under 
glass.  Peter  Henderson  says  the  wood  is  in  the  best 
condition  when  the  tmd  is  "just  open  enough  to  show 
color."  Blind  eves  can  also  l>e  used,  and  the  smaller 
wood  is  better  than  the  strong  rampant  growth.  Plant 
in  sand  and  in  a  warm  house;  bottom  beat  and  a  close 
frame  are  often  used  but  arc  not  necessary.  The  cut- 
tings are  from  1  J  j  l<>  2  inches  long;  single  eyes  strike 
readily. — In  the  open  air,  cuttings  of  ripened  wood  may 
be  planted  in  spring  in  V-shaped  trenches  in  carefully 
prepared  and  well-manured  ground.  They  make  strong 
plants  in  autumn.  Wood  of  the  season's  growth  is  gath- 
ered before  severe  frost,  cut  into  6-inch  lengths,  tied  in 
bundles,  and  stored  through  the  winter  by  burying  in 
sand.  When  planted,  one  eye  only  should  show  above 
ground.  This  method  is  recommended  for  the  hardy 
varieties  named  above  for  propagating  from  short 
cuttings  under  glass,  but  will  not  give  such  a  large 
percentage  of  rooted  plants.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
some  Moss  roses,  H.  virginiana,  R.  pnfwtfn'f,  R.  spino- 
sisfima,  and  the  like,  ruses  which  sucker,  can  be  prop- 
agated by  cuttings  of  root  or  rootstoek,  but  no  sys- 
tematic attempt  has  been  made  in  this  direction. 

Budding  and  grafting. — These  are  old  and  well- 
established  methods  of  propagation.  Budding  in 
foreign  nurseries  is  practised  in  the  open  air.  in  June 
and  July,  with  us  in  July  or  August.  A  dormant  shield- 
bud  is  employed.  The  stock  is  R.  Manrtti,  R.  canina,  or 
any  good  briar,  or  R.  muiti flora;  in  Holland  R.  palustria 
In  Eurof>enn  nursorics,  R.  canina  is 


3-446.  Mirechil  Kiel 
the  most  popular  of  ti 
Color  yellow,  i  x  !i) 


for  standard,  R.  Manetti  for  dwarf  stock*.  Under  glass 
roses  are  budded  also,  with  a  shield-bud,  at  any  season 
when  the  l*ark  slips,  using  for  stock  a  vigorous  variety. 
About  Boston  the  yellow  and  white  Banksian  roses 
once  had  high  local  repute  for  stock  for  Tea  and  other 
tender  kinds. 

Grafting  roses  in  the  open  air  in  this  country 
is  not  often  employed,  but  in  the  South,  Hyhrid 
Perpetual  and  other  hardy  roses  are  said  to  Ih> 
root-grafted  in  winter  (very  much  as  apple  stocks 
are  grafted),  tied  in  bundles,  stored  in  sand, 
ami  planted  out  in  early  spring,  the  worked 
portion  being  set  well  below  the  surface.  Root- 
grafting  is  an  easy  and  conveni- 
ent method  of  propagation  under 
glass.  Jackson  Dawson's  prac- 
tice is  to  use  the  whip-  or  splice- 
graft,  but  the  veneer-gnu  t  is 
also  employed,  with  bits  of  R. 
muiliflora  root  2  to  3  inches  long 
for  the  stock,  the  cion  being 
somewhat  longer  but  of  equal 
diameter.  They  are  firmlv  tied 
with  raffia  and  waxed ;  made  into 
bunches,  they  are  covered  with 
moist  moss  in  an  open  frame  in 
a  coolhouse  and  left  until  united. 
They  are  then  potted  off  and 
grown  on  until   they  can  be 
hardened  off  and  planted  out  in 
May  or  June,  the  point  of  union 
being  well  below  tlie  surface.  A 
specimen  of  Dawson's  work  is 
shown  in  Fig.  3468,  the  stock 
being  a  bit  of  R .  muiliflora  root ; 
its  age  is  about  three  months. 
Rnsa  multifliira  is  an  excellent  stock  for  gar- 
den roses,  since  it  does  not  sucker;  this  great 
advantage,  is  also  obtained  by  using  the  root- 
graft  as  above  described.  (See  article  on  roses 
m  Country  Life  in  America,  March,  1916, 
by  Geo.  C.  Thomas,  Jr.)  The  commercial  flor- 
ists use  Manetti  stock  planted  in  thumb-pots. 
Cut  back  to  the  crown,  this  is  splice-grafted 
and  kept  in  a  warm  close  frame  until  united;  plants 
are  afterward  grown  on  in  pots  until  large  enough  to 
put  out  in  the  beds,  in  which  they  will  flower  the 
following  winter.  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion 
among  gardeners  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  own- 
root  and  grafted  plants:  just 
now  many  of  the  foremost 
growers  prefer  the  latter  for 
forcing.  It  is  a  perplexing  ques- 
tion and  could  be  settled  by 
only  a  scries  of  exact  expen- 
menta  costing  much  time  and 
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money.  It  is  also  quite  possible  that  matters  of  tem- 
perature, soil,  moisture,  and  food  are  equally  important 
factors. 

Layering. — This  method  is  employed  only  when  few 
plants  are  required;  it  is  cumbersome  and  wasteful. 
Layer  in  early  spring,  using  wood  of  the  last  year's 
growth  when  possible;  the 
bark  of  the  buried 
should  be  abraded. 

Division  is  an  easy  means 
of  increasing  Rosa  virgini- 
ana,  R.  niiida,  R.  palmtrix, 
R.  spirwtriwnma.  Crimson 
Moss  and  many  other  varie- 
ties which  sucker.  Plant 
thickly  in  good  soil,  allow 
them  to  grow  from  three  to 
four  years,  then  lift  and 
tear  apart.  It  will  be  found 
that  the  increase  is  large 
and  that  plants  so  obtained 
are  salable  after  one  year's 
growth  in  the  nursery-  The 
year  in  the  nursery  may  be 
omitted  with  the  quicker-growing  kinds  which 
arc  to  fonn  new  plantations  on  the  same 
<*tatc.  B.  M.  Watson 


Roses  for  the  amateur. 

Hoses  may  be  successfully  grown  in  any 
soil  that  will  produce  fair  crops  of  grain,  vege- 
tables, or  grass.  Certainly  the  bent  results 
will  be  secured  in  the  more  favorable  soils 
and  situations,  but  evervone  who  loves  a  rone 
and  possesses  a  few  feet  of  ground  with 
plenty  of  sunshine  can  have  his  own  rose- 
garden  and  find  pleasure  and  health  in  culti- 
vating the  plants. 

The  soil  and  the  beds. 

The  ideal  soil  is  a  rich  deep  loam,  but  a 
good  rose-bed  can  be  made  in  clay,  sand,  or 
gravel  at  little  expense  and  lalxir.  Kvcn  the 
city  resident  whose  house  has  been  erected  on 
the  site  of  an  exhausted  brick-yard,  at  a 
small  expense  can  secure  sufficient  good  s 
from  the  outskirts  and  manure  from  the 
adjacent  stables  to  make  a  rose-garden  that 
will  grow  as  good  plants  and  flowers  as  those  of  his 
more  favored  friends  who  have  acres  at  their  disposal, 
provided  alwavs  that  the  sunlight  can  reach  the  beds 
for  at  least  haff  the  day. 

The  preparation  of  the  ground  is  the  first  step  of 
importance.  Roses  are  injured  by  wet  feet,  and  if  the 
soil  is  wet  it  must  be  thoroughly  drained.  This  can  be 
accomplished  by  digging  out  the  Ix-d  to  a  depth  of  3 
feet  and  filling  in  1  foot  with  broken  Btone,  bricks, 


3409.  A  good  rose  bed. 

cinders,  or  anything  that  will  allow  a  free  passage  of  the 
water  through  the  soil.  If  this  is  not  sufficient  and  the 
water  is  not  carried  away,  provision  must  be  made  for 
tile-draining;  but,  except  m  very  extreme  cases,  the 
drainage  before  mentioned  will  be  found  amply  suffi- 
cient. The  composition  of  the  soil  should  depend  on 
the  class  of  roses  to  be  grown,  for  the  Hybrid  Reinon- 
tants  do  best  in  a  hcaw  soil  containing  clay,  while 
those  having  Tea  blood  prefer  a  lighter,  warmer  ground. 


The  beds  may  be  made  of  any  desired  shape,  but  a 
width  of  4  feet  will  usually  be  the  most  satisfactory,  as  a 
double  row  can  be  planted  at  intervals  of  feet, 
which  will  be  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  strongest- 
growing  varieties,  and  the  blooms  can  be  gathered  from 
each  side  without  the  necessity  of  trampling  on  the 
soil.  Space  may  be  economized  by  planting  as  in  the 
diagram,  Fig.  3469. 

The  plants  will  then  be  1  foot  from  the  edge 
and  30  inches  apart,  and  each  plant  will  be  fully 
exposed  to  light  and  air  and  will  not  interfere  with  ita 
neighbors. 

In  preparing  a  bed  on  a  lawn,  the  sod  and  earth 
should  first  be  entirely  removed  and  placed  apart;  then 
the  best  of  the  subsoil  may  l»e  taken  out  and  placed  on 

the  other  side  of 
the  trench,  and, 
lastly,  the  portion 
to  he  discarded  is 
removed,  making 
in  all  a  depth  of  at 
east  2  feet.  The 
I  xi t  torn  or  floor 
is  then  loosened 
to  the  full  depth 
of  a  pick-head,  the 
good  subsoil  re- 
placed and  mixed 
with  a  gener- 
ous dressing  of 
well  -  decomposed 
stable  manure; 
lastly,  the  surface 
soil  and  sod  are 
well  broken  up  and 
also  thoroughly 
enriched  with  ma- 
nure, and  the  bed 
is  filled  to  the  level 
of  the  adjoin- 
ing surface  with 
enough  good  soil 
added  to  replace 
the  discarded 
earth.  When  the 
bed  has  settled, 
t  he  surface  should 
lie  at  least  1  inch 
below  that  of  the 
adjoining  sod,  in  order  that  all  the  rainfall  may  tie 
retained.  It  is  a  mistake  to  make  any  flower-lied 
higher  than  the  adjacent  surface,  as  in  hot  weather  the 
soil  dries  out  and  the  plants  suffer. 

If  the  lied  is  intended  for  the  hardv  Hybrid  Perpetual 
or  Remontant  class,  it  should  contain  a  fair  proportion 
of  clay  well  mixed  with  the  soil.  A  sufficient  amount  is 
always  present  in  what  is  known  as  a  heavy  loam.  If 
the  soil  does  not  contain  this  naturally,  the  material 
should  lie  added  and  t  horoughly  incorporated  with  the 
other  ingredients.  If  the  lied  is  intended  for  Hybrid 
Teas,  Teas,  Bourbons,  or  Noisettes,  the  soil  should  l>e 
lighter,  and,  if  naturally  heavy,  should  have  added  to 
it  a  proper  quantity  of  sand  or  leaf-mold,  and  lie  thor- 
oughly mixed  as  before.  Roses  are  rank  feeders;  there- 
fore l>e  liberal  with  manure  for  every  class. 

The  plant*  and  planting. 

Garden  roses  mav  be  secured  from  the  dealers  grown 
in  two  ways:  on  their  own  roots,  and  budded  on  the 
Manetti  or  similiar  stock.  There  is  much  difference  of 
opinion  among  growers  as  to  the  relative  value  of  the 
two  methods  of  propagation,  and  it  must  lx"  admitted 
that  some  of  the  stronger  varieties  will  do  equally  well 
either  way;  but  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  bused  upon  the 
experience  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  is  that 
all  of  the  less  vigorous  varieties  are  far  U-tter  budded 


3*68.  Graitirjf  of  Crimson 
Rambler  on  Rosa  muluflora, 
pUnt  three 
At  the  right  is  showr 
the  detail  of  the  splice-trait. 
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than  on  their  own  roots,  and  some  are  utterly  worthless 
unless  budded,  notably,  Reine  Marie  Henriettc  and  Vis- 
countess Folkestone,  both  charming  roses  when  well 
grown.  The  budded  plants  are  mostly  grown  in  Europe, 
taken  up  as  soon  aa  the  wood  is  ripened  in  the  autumn, 
and  shipped  to  us  in  the  dormant  state  in  time  for  plant- 
ing in  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia  before  the  ground  is 
frozen.  They  arc  usually  received  in  such  excellent  con- 
dition that  rarely  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  hardy  sorts 

fails  to  make  a  good 
growth,  and  a  fair  bloom 
the  following  season. 

With  the  tender  sorts, 
dormant  planting out-of- 
U_  doors  in  late  autumn  is 
attended  with  much  risk, 
because  of  the  inability 
V\i-  of  these  plants  to  endure 
the  rigors  of  our  winters 
In-fore  becoming  estab- 
lished. Consequently 
they  need  much  more 
protection  than  the 
hardy  varieties.  It  is 
really  much  better  to 
defer  the  planting  until 
the  early  spring  if  the 
plants  can  lx»  safely  housed  through  the  winter.  After 
they  have  become  successfully  established  their  safety 
is  assured,  and  they  will  repay  in  vigor  and  excellence 
the  extra  work  expended  on  them.  Few  amateurs, 
however,  have  the  convenience*  for  caring  for  a  num- 
ber of  plants  under  cover  in  the  winter.  Therefore  they 
must  take  the  risk  of  planting  in  the  autumn  or 
cultivate  plants  grown  on  their  own  roots.  (For 
further  discussions  of  budded  and  grafted  rosea,  sec; 
page  3005.) 

For  budded  roses,  holes  at  least  1  foot  deep  and  15  inches 
wide  should  be  made  for  each  plant,  the  collar  or  point 
where  the  bud  was  inserted  and  from  which  the  new 
growth  starts  placed  2  inches  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  the  roots  spread  out  and  downward  fcare  being 
taken  that  no  roots  cross  each  other),  and  all  roots 
covered  with  fine  soil  free  from  lumps  of  manure.  (Fig. 
3471.)  Manure  should  never  lx>  placed  in  actual  con- 
tact with  the  roots,  but  near  at  hand,  where  the  new 
feeding  roots  can  easily  reuch  when  growth  begins. 
The  remaining  soil  should  then  lie  packed  in  firmly,  the 
surface  leveled  and  covered  with  alxmt  3  inches  of  coarse 
litter  and  manure,  and  the  long  wood  cut  back  to  altout 
18  inches  to  prevent  the  plant  U-ing  whipped  and  loos- 
ened by  high  winds.  This  extra  wood  is  left  to  encourage 
root-action  in  the  spring  and  should  be  cut  back  to  three 
or  four  eyes  as  soon  as  t  hey  can  be  detected  when  push- 
ing out.  Always  cut  nhove  and  close  to  a  strong  out- 
side bud,  without  injuring  it,  to  develop  an  open  and 
free  head,  this  admitting  light,  and  air.  If  the  uppermost 
bud  is  on  the  inside  surface  of  the  shoot,  the  new  growth 
will  be  directed  inward,  dwarfing  and  hamjiering  the 
plant  and  preventing  projx>r  development.  The  deep 
planting  above  described  is  necessary  to  prevent  suckers 
from  being  thrown  out  by  the  roots,  as  these  will 
speedily  choke  and  kill  the  less  vigorous  wood  which  we 
are  endeavoring  to  develop.  From  the  writer's  experi- 
ence, the  only  objection  to  budded  plants  is  this  danger 
of  suckering  from  the  roots;  therefore  n^>  one  should 
attempt  to  cultivate  budded  ruses  who  cannot  dis- 
tinguish the  brier  should  it  appear,  or  who  is  too  care- 
less to  dig  down  at.  once  and  cut  t  he  wild  shoot  clean  off 
at  the  root,  rubbing  it  smooth  to  prevent  its  starting 
again.  A  verv  little  experience  will  enable  anyone  to 
distinguish  the  brier.  The  canes  are  covered  with 
minute  thorns  and  l>ear  seven  leaflets,  instead  of  the 
usual  five.  Should  any  doubt  remain,  follow  the  shoot 
down  through  the  ground  and  if  it  starts  below  the 
collar,  it  is  a  brier;  remove  it.    These  wild  shoots 


usually  appear  a  few  inches  outside  of  the 
growth,  rarely  inside;  consequently  there  is  little 
culty  in  detecting  and  removing  them. 

Itoset  from  pots  should  be  planted  as  soon  as  the 
spring  weather  has  fairly  settled  and  all  danger  of 
frost  is  over,  that  the  plants  may  Ik-  firmly  established 
before  the  heat  of  summer.  Roses  planted  late  in  the 
season  never  do  well.  The  holes  need  lie  made  only  a 
little  larger  than  the  pot  in  which  the  plant  in  growing. 
Choose  a  cloudy  day,  or  the  time  just  before  a  rain, 
or  late  in  the  afternoon,  and,  after  making  the  hole, 
knock  the  pot  off  by  inverting  the  plant  and  striking 
the  edge  sharply  on  a  firm  object  (the  handle  of  a 
spade  which  has  been  firmly  placed  in  the  ground  in  an 
upright  position  will  answer  well).  Press  the  liall  of 
earth  firmly  between  the  hands  to  loosen  the  earth  with- 
out injuring  the  roots,  fill  the  hole  with  water,  insert  tin4 
plant  a  very  little  deeper  than  it  stood  in  the  pot.  till 
in  with  soil  and  pack  the  earth  around  it  firmly.  Pot- 
grown' plants  always  require  staking  if  the  varieties  are 
of  upright  growth. 

Tea  roses  make  a  charming  effect,  where  the  climate 
is  too  cold  to  winter  them  in  the  open  successfully,  by 
planting  in  a  lied  0  feet  in  width,  the  rows  1  foot  from 
the  edge  and  2  feet  apart,  and  the  lied  of  any  desired 
length  or  any  multiple  of  3  feet.  A  sectional  frame  made 
from  tongue*  1  and  grooved  fence-boards,  2 1  i  feet  in 
height  at  the  back  and  2  feet  in  front,  facing  east  or 
southeast  and  fastened  together  with  hooks  and  eyes  or 
screws,  the  whole  covered  with  ordinary  eoldframe  sash 
(6  by  3  feet),  willpreserve  the  tender  varieties  through 
a  severe  winter.  The  sash  should  be  freely  opened  when 
the  temperature  is  above  30 3  F.  ami  air  admitted  during 
the  day  when  it  is  10°  or  15°  lower.  Always  close  Iwfore 
sunset  and  open  as  soon  as  the  sun  shines  each  morning. 
0|>ening  the  sash  to  keep  the  plants  cool  and  prevent 
growth  is  just  as  essential  as  covering  to  protect  from 
cold,  if  abundance  of  flowers  is  desired.  A  few  days' 
neglect  in  opening  the  sash  when  the  temperature  is 
al)ove  30°  will  destroy  most  of  the  buds  for  the  coining 
June,  as  they  will  Ik»  forced 
out,  and  one  mid  night  will 
kill  them.  Protect  from 
rains  or  snows,  and  do  not 
water.  Sufficient  moisture 
reaches  the  roots  from  the 
outside  to  keep  t  he  plants  in 
a  healthy  condition.  Teas 
may  be  grown  successfully 
in  such  a  lx?d  for  many 
years,  and  give  hundred*  of 
fine  blooms  from  May  until 
November  and  remain  so 
vigorous  that  many  of  the 
new  shoots  will  be  x/i  inch 
in  diameter. 

('limiting  roses  make  a 
very  effective  background, 
and  if  trained  on  a  high  wire 
fence  give  a  beautiful  dis- 
play. The  strong-growing 
varieties  should  be  planted 
8  feet  apart  and  will  each 
easily  fill  a  trellis  0  feet  high. 
Thcv  also  look  well  trained 
on  the  house  porch,  but  are 

much  more  likely  to  be  attacked  by  insect  enemies  than 
when  planted  in  the  open.  Roses  grown  on  porches  are 
usually  attacked  by  aphides  and  slugs,  the  leaves 
becoming  riddled  ami  skeletonized,  which  only  infre- 
quently occurs  when  they  are  planted  in  the  o|)eii 
sunny  garden.  If  roses  are  wanted  around  porches,  the 
Microphyte ,  white'  and  pink,  and  the  Crimson  Rambler 
can  Ik-  safely  planted,  as  they  are  not  attacked  by  the 
slug;  but  the  blooms  do  not  compare  favorably  with 
many  other  roses  of  their  habit.  The  other  varieties 
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may  also  be  grown  around  porches,  provided  that  they 
can  be  planted  when'  the  drippings  from  the  roof  will 
not  fall  on  them  and  they  are  Kept  free  from  slugs. 

Climbing  Trait  can  l>e  grown  successfully  in  the  lati- 
tude of  Philadelphia  only  in  the  case  of  a  few  varieties. 


3473.  Seine  Marie  Henrictte,  the  (Inert  climbing  Tea  rose  (or 
the  latitude  of  Philadelphia.  Thi«  shows  the  rigorous  growth,  the 


Many  of  the  finer  kinds  are  worthless,  in  spite  of  all  the 
protection  that  can  be  given  them,  unless  they  are 
covered  with  glass.  Lamarque,  Bouquet  d'Or,  Cloth  of 
Gold,  Triomphc  de  Renncs,  Marechal  Niel,  and  Revc 
d'Or  have,  in  the  writer's  experience,  all  perished  in  the 
first  winter,  but  Reine  Marie  Henrictte,  Gloire  dc  Dijon, 
William  Allen  Richardson,  and  Celine  Forest ier  will  do 
well  and  yield  satisfactory  results.  Reine  Marie  Hen- 
rictte blooms  finely  and  makes  a  magnificent  growth,  as 
may  be  seen  in  Fig.  3472.  The  trellis  is  10  feet  wide 
and  9  feet  high. 

Hybrid  Sweelbriars,  of  the  Marquis  of  Penzance  kind, 
are  a  valuable  addition  to  row;  collections.  The  foliage 
is  abundant,  healthy,  vigorous,  and  fragrant,  and  the 


fc 


eautiful  con- 


exquisite  shading  of  each  variety 
trast  with  the  others.  It  would  be  difficult  to  choose 
among  them,  for  all  are  worthy  of  a  place,  when  there  is 
sufficient  space  for  them  to  revel.  They  should  have  a 
high  trellis  and  be  planted  fully  8  feet  apart. 

Pruning  rose*. 

Of  the  common  garden  roses,  the  flowers  are  pro- 
duced on  new  wood  of  the  season  that  arises  from  the 
canes  or  the  crown,  or  else,  in  the  case  of  shrubby 
species,  from  old  trunks  or  arms.  It  should  be  the  aim 
of  the  grower  to  secure  strong  clean  canes  for  this 
flower-hearing,  and  not  to  have  so  many  of  them  en 
each  plant  as  to  produce  much  small  weak  bloom. 

Standard  or  "tree"  roses  are  sometimes  grown,  but 
they  require  so  much  care  in  keeping  down  suckers  and 
in  staking  and  tying,  that  they  are  little  known  in  this 

country.  They  are  grown 
abroad  when  a  few  excel- 
lent blooms  are  desired  or 
where  apace  is  limited. 
These  tree  roses  arc  toj>- 
budded,  on  strong  stocks, 
to  the  desired  variety. 
Sometimes  an  effect  ap- 
proaching the  true  tree 
rose  is  produced  by  tying 
up  a  few  very  strong  canes 
to  a  stake,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  .1474.  The  usual  type 
of  rose-bush  in  America,  however,  of  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petual class,  is  shown  in  Fig.  3475. 

Pruning  the  dwarf-gruiriuq  Hylirid  Perpetual*  may 
be  l>egun  late  in  March  and  regulated  by  the  quantity 
or  quality  of  the  blooms  desired.  If  the  effect  of  large 
masses  l>e  wanted,  four  or  five  canes  may  be  left  3  feet 
in  height  and  all  very  old  or  weak  growth  entirely 
removed.  This  will  give  a  large  numts-r  of  flowers,  effec- 
tive in  the  mass  but  small  and  with  short  weak  stalks 
scarcely  able  to  support  the  weight  of  the  heads  and  not 
effective  as  cut-flowers,  as  this  sort  of  priming  is  entirely 
for  outside  .-how.  After  the  bloom  is  entirely-  past,  the 
long  shoots  should  be  shortened  back,  that  the  plant 


may  make  good  and  vigorous  wood  for  the  next  season  of 
bloom.  But  if  quality  Ik-  desired,  all  weak  growt  h  should 
be  removed,  every  remaining  healthy  cane  retained  and 
cut  back  to  6  or  8  inches.  Always  cut  just  above  an  out- 
side bud,  to  make  an  open  head  that  will  admit  light  and 
air  freely.  After  the  first  season's  growth,  there  may  be 
alsmt  three  canes  to  be  retained,  but  with  good  care 
and  cultivation  the  number  will  increase  yearly,  until 
after  fifteen  or  twenty  years  there  will  be  at  least  as 
many  canes  to  be  utilised  as  the  plants  are  years  old. 
The  writer  had  a  l>ed  over  twenty  years  from  planting, 
in  which  each  plant,  after  close  pruning,  measured 
l.r>  to  1H  inches  in  diameter,  each  cane  throwing  up  four 
to  six  shoots  1  to  2  feet  in  length  and  sufficient'.y  vigor- 
ous in  most  varieties  to  hold  up  the  largest  flowers  and 
to  give  magnificent  specimen  flowers  for  cutting.  Roses 
grown  in  this  way  do  not  need  stakes.  They  are  suffi- 
ciently strong  and  vigorous  to  hold  erect  any  weight 
they  may  l>e  called  upon  to  bear;  but  late  in  the  autumn, 
before  the  high  gales  of  November  arrive,  they  should 
Ik-  cut  back  to  about  2  feet  to  prevent  their  being 
whipped  by  the  winds, 
for  this  would  loosen  the 
plant  and  break  the 
newly  formed  feeding- 
roots.  The  plant  should 
not  be  cut  back  to  the 
point  suggested  for 
spring  pruning,  as  in  the 
hot  Indian  summer  the 
upper  eyes  will  surely 
M  forced  out  and  the 
promised  blooms  for 
the  ensuing  season  de- 
stroyed; so  in  pruning 
for  protection  from  No- 
'  vemher  blasts,  enough 
wood  should  he  left  to 
avoid  all  danger  of  the 
lower  buds  being  forced 
out.  The  upper  buds 
always  develop  earliest. 
Some  varieties  will  not 
produce  large  flower- 
stalks  under  any  met  hod 
of  treatment,  notably 
PrinceCamillede  Kohan, 
l.a  Rosarie,  and  Rosie- 
riste  Jacobs;  but  almost 
all  the  other  kinds  do 
Is'tter  under  this  met  hod 
than  any  other,  if  quality 
is  desired. 

Pruning  dwarf  -  grow- 
ing Tea  rose*  is  con- 
ditioned on  the  fact 
that  they  will  not  endure  such  vigorous  cutting  back 
as  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  All  good  strong  shoots 
should  be  retained  unless  they  form  a  very  close  head, 
when  it  is  better  to  remove  a  few  from  the  center. 
The  canes  should  be  shortened  about  one-third  of  their 
length,  the  branches  cut  back  to  one  or  two  eyes,  and 
after  each  jx  riixl  of  bloom  the  longest  shoots  should  bt 
trimmed  back  sparingly. 

liourbon*  need  even  less  trimming.  Souvenir  de 
Malmaison,  Mrs.  Paul,  and  others  of  this  class  should 
have  only  the  weak  ends  of  each  shoot  removed,  and  no 
more  wood  cut  away 
and  unhealthy  parts. 

Climbing  rw  s  should  be  pruned  sparingly  by  simply 
shortening-in  the  too  vigorous  shoots  and  cutting  the 
laterals  hack  to  two  eyes.  Tie  all  to  the  trellis  in  a  fan 
shape,  dividing  the  space  as  evenly  as  possible.  Fig. 
3473  shows  the  same  Reine  Marie  Henrictte  pruned 
and  trained  on  trellis.  These  continue  in  flower  until 
November,  the  early  bloom  in  June  being  the  finest. 


3474.  Rosa  trained  to  a  tew  shoo[». 
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Hybrid  Tea*  should  lie  pruned  for  qualitv,  and  the 
projMT  time  is  wln*n  the  buds  art!  swelling.  The  amount 
of  wood  to  leave  on  the  plant  varies  with  the  variety. 
.Shortening  the  shoots  to  4  to  8  inches  gives  fair  results. 
Cut  back  the  weak  growers  more  severely  than  the 
vigorous  kinds.  To  provide  for  good  blooms  later,  leave 
three  good  buds  in  the  axils  of  the  leave*  at  the  base  of 
the  shoot  when  removing  flowers  or  withered  blossoms 

(Bad). 

Hybrid  Sweelbriers  require  only  such  pruning  as  to 
shorten  back  the  over- vigorous  growth  and  occasionally 
to  remove  some  of  the 
oldest  shoots  to  prevent 
crowding. 

Tillage. 

Just  before  growth  be- 
gins in  spring,  the  surplus 
rough  manure  should  be 
removed  from  the  beds 
and  all  the  remaining fine 
particles  forked  in.  Deep 
cultivation  is  not  desir- 
able, as  the  roots  are  likely 
to  be  injured  or  broken. 
Three  inches  in  deptli  is 

r'te  sufficient  for  a  bed 
t  has  not  l>ecn  trampled 
on,  and  this  should  be 
performed  with  a  four- 
tined  digging-fork,  which 
is  less  likely  to  cause 
injury  to  roots  than  a 
spade.  The  beds  should 
then  be  neatly  edged  and 
the  surface  raked  off 


J475.  A  well-grown 


smooth  and  even.  Frequent  stirring  of  the  surface  with 
a  sharp  rake  is  all  that  is  necessary  afterward,  until 
the  buds  begin  to  develop.  Then  half  a  gallon  of  weak 
liquid  manure  applied  around  the  roots  of  each  plant 
just  before  a  shower  will  be  beneficial.  The  manure- 
water  should  be  prepared  beforehand,  and  as  soon  as  a 
good  promise  of  rain  appears,  all  hands  should  be  called 
into  service  and  every  plant  given  a  full  ration.  One 
person  should  dig  a  shallow  trench  with  a  garden  trowel 
around  each  plant,  the  next  follow  and  fill  with  the 
liquid  manure,  being  careful  to  avoid  besmirching  the 
leaves;  afterward  the  bed  may  be  raked  over  level  and 
the  rain  will  wash  the  food  to  the  roots.  This  feeding 
may  be  repeated  with  Iwnefit  every  week  until  the  season 
of  bloom  is  over,  after  which  stimulation  should  cease 
and  the  plants  be  permitted  to  perfect  the  new  wood 
for  the  next  season's  growth.  Little  pruning  is  neces- 
sary with  "cut-backs."  So  much  wood  has  been 
removed  in  gathering  the  blooms  that  but  little  more  is 
left  than  needed  to  keep  the  plants  vigorous  and 
healthy.  There  is  another  advantage  from  the  system 
of  clow  pruning:  all  growths  are  so  Rtrong  and  vigorous 
that  they  are  better  able  to  resist  insects  or  disease. 

The  notion  that  roses  exhaust  the  soil  in  a  few  years 
and  require  to  be  changed  into  new  ground  is  generally 
accepted,  and  is  true  in  most  cases;  but  when  beds  are 
formed  as  previously  described  and  budded  roses 
planted,  the  vigorous  feeding  roots  find  sufficient  nutri- 
ment in  their  far-reaching  growth  to  support  a  healthy 
development  of  wood  and  flowers  for  many  years,  espe- 
cially if  a  generous  top-dressing  of  manure  be  applied 
each  autumn  and  liquid  manure  supplied  liberally  dur- 
ing the  development  of  the  buds.  A  t-oiwlressing  of 
wood-ashes  after  the  first  spring  tillage  will  materially 
the  vigor  of  the  wood  and  flowers. 


sufficiently  hardy  for  plant- 
,  even  in  central  New 
(Beal): 


Varieties. 


Hybrid  Perpetual. —  Alfred  Colomb.  A.  K.  William*,  Anna  de 
Dicsbach.  Karon  dc  Horwtvtten,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Captain 
Christy,  Captain  Hay  ward,  Clio,  Dr.  O'Donrl  Browne.  Duke  ot 
Edinburgh,  Duke  of  Trek,  Fruu  Karl  Druschki,  General  Jacque- 
minot. George  Arcnd*.  Gloirc  Ho  Chcdanc  Guinnisscau.  Gloire 
Lyonnaise,  Hugh  Ihrkxon.  .1.  H.  Clark,  John  Hopper.  l-a<ly  Helen 
Stewart,  Madame  Gabriel  l.uiirt.  Magna  Charta,  Margaret  Dick- 
Hon,  Marshall  P.  Wilder.  Mm.  John  Lsing,  Mr*.  II.  CJ.  Shariiuui- 
Crawford.  Oscar  Cordel,  Paul  Neyrou.  Prince  Caitulie  de  Rohan, 
Llrieh  Hrunnrr. 

Hybrid  Tm. — Antoinc  Rivoire,  Augustine  Guinuiaacau.  British 
Queen,  Caroline  Teetout,  Chateau  d*  Clos  Vougeot,  Christie 
Markrllar,  Dean  Hole.  Dorothy  Page  Roberta.  Duchess  of  Suth- 
erland, Duchess  of  Westminster,  Earl  of  Warwick,  Edith  Part, 
Etoile  dc  France,  Franei*  Scott  Key,  Frau  Lilla  Rautenstrauch. 
Geoffrey  Hcnslow,  George  Dickson,  Grace  Molyneux,  Grille  an 
Tepliti.  Gustav  Grunerwald,  Hector  MacKemie.  Irish  Bright- 
new,  Jonkheer  J.  L.  Mock,  Kaiscrin  Augusta  Victoria,  Killarney. 
Kilhirncy  Queen,  Krinigin  Carola,  Lady  Alice  Stanley,  I.ady  Ash- 
town,  Lb  France,  l-surcnt  Carle,  Lieutenant  Chaure,  Madame 
Jules  Groles.  Mailame  Hector  1-ouillot,  Madame  Scgond  Weher, 
Mur<|uise  dr  Sinctv.  Mcvrouw  Dora  Van  Teta.  Monaieur  Joseph 
Hilt,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Uaddrll,  Mrs.  Wakefield  Christie-Miller.  Old. 
Gold,  Prince  de  Buhjarie,  Queen  Mary.  Simplicity,  Souvenir  du 
President  Carnot,  Souvenir  de  Gustav  Prat,  Sunburst,  Vis- 
countess Folkestone.  Wellesley,  White  Killarney,  Willow  mere. 

Ftrnrtiana. — Arthur  R.  Goodwin,  Louise  Catherine  Brealau, 
Lyon.  Madame  Ruau.  Rayon  d'Or,  Soleil  d'Or. 

Polyantha  or  Baby  HnmbUr. — Bordure,  Catherine  Zeimet, 
Cecile  Brunner,  Clothilde  Soupert,  Ellon  Poulscn,  George  Elgcr, 
Gruss  an  Aachen,  Iconic  Laiucsch,  Louise  Walter,  Madame  Jules 
Gouchault.  Manian  Turbat,  Marie  Brissonct,  Marie  Pavie.  Mig- 
nonette. Moaella,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Cutbush.  Schncckopf,  Triumphe 
Or  leanais. 

.Moss  roues. — Blanche  Moreau.  Comtesse  de  Murinais,  Crested 
Mom,  Crimson  Glnbe,  Princess  Adelaide. 

Hybrid  Svretbners. — Amy  Rnbsart.  Anne  of  Geierstein,  Brenda. 
Catherine  Seyton.  Edith  Rclli-ndcn,  Flora  Mclvor.  Gr<-eii  Mantle. 
Jeamiie  Deans,  Julie  Mannrring.  Lady  Penxance.  Lml  Peiixancc. 
Lucy  Ash  ton.  Lucy  Bertram.  Meg  Mcrrilins,  Minna,  Rose  Brad- 
wardinc. 

Hardy  Yellov  rote:— Austrian  Copper.  Hanson's  Yellow.  Per- 
sian Yellow. 

Bourbon  and  Noisette.— Beauty  of  Roseniawr,  Burbank,  Caro- 
line Marniesse,  Champion  of  the  World.  Hcrmosa,  Mrs.  Paul. 
Souvenir  dc  la  Malmaison. 

Hybrid  China  and  liallica  roses.— Madame  Plantier,  Rosa  Mundi. 
York  and  lj»nca»tcr. 

Hugota  hybrids. — Agnes  Emily  Carman,  Conard  Ferdinand 
Meyer,  Madame  George*  Bruant,  Madame  l.ucien  Villcminot,  Nova 
Zemhla,  Perfection  l'llay,  Blanr  Double  de  Coubert. 

Climbing  roses,  largt-floxrcred  types  Baltimore  Belle,  Christine 

Wright,  Chinning  American  Beauty,  Countess  M.  H.  Chotek,  Dr. 
W.  Van  Fleet,  Nlay  Queen,  Prairie  Queen,  Ruby  Queen,  Tauscnd- 
achon.  W.  C.  Egan. 

Climbing  rote*,  mnnu-jfoutrrd  types.— Count  Zeppelin.  Crimson 
Rambler,  Dawson,  Dorothy  Perkins,  Exrclsa,  Gardenia.  Gold- 
finch, Lady  Gay,  Lady  Godiva.  Minnehaha,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Flight, 
Mrs.  M.  H.  Walsh,  Rene  Andre,  Rubin,  Source  d'Or,  Thalia,  Trier, 
Wartburg.  White  Dorothy. 

Climbing  roses,  singte-Jtvwered  types. — American  Pillar,  Bonnie 
Belle,  Delight,  Eisenach,  Evangeline.  Jersey  Beauty,  Hiawatha, 
Lcuehstrrn,  Paradise,  IMnk  Roanier,  Silver  Moon. 

TM-Mtnted  rose*. — Duchcssc  de  Brabant,  Harry  Kirk,  Helen 
Gould.  Isabella  Sprunt,  Madame  l-ambard,  Madame  Joseph 
Schwarts,  Maman  Cochet,  .Mane  Ijimbert,  Mrs.  Herbert  Hawks- 
worth,  Papa  Gontier.  Pnncns«  de  Sagan,  Souvenir  dc  Catherine 
Guillot,  William  R.  Smith,  White  Martian  Cochet. 

Climbing  Tra  and  other  tender  roses. — llirdir  Blye.  Climbing  Test- 
out,  Madame  Alfred  Carriere.  Madame  Driout,  Mrs.  Roliert 
Peary,  Heine  Marie  Henrietle. 

Bengal  roses. — Archduke  Charles.  Douglas,  Lucullua,  Madame 
MarUtt,  Maddalena  Sralarandis,  Queen's  Scarlet,  and 


Single  Hybrid  Ten  rose*. — lona,  Irish  Beauty,  Irish  Bright™ 
Iriah  Elegance,  Irish  Harmony,  Irish  Modesty,  and  Simplicity. 
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The  following  roses  are  sufficierj 
«.  with  more  or  less  protection, 
nrk,  where  all  have  been  tested 


i"U. 
York, 


3476.  Suggestions  tor  a  variety  record  in  the  notebook.  1  to  6, 
Her  Majesty;  7  to  12,  Margaret  Dick  son-  8  to  IS,  Gloire  Lyon- 
naiae;  10  to  20,  Whits  Baroness. 

Much  of  the  charm  of  growing  roses  is  derived  from 
the  accurate  knowledge  of  each  variety  by  name.  Yet 
few  amateurs  ever  accomplish  this,  chiefly  because  the 
laliels  have  In^n  lost  or  misplaced,  and  not  infre- 
quently a  plant  becomes  known  to  the  cultivator  by  a 
name  belonging  to  a  neighboring  specimen  whose  label 
has  l>een  placed  on  the  wrong  plant.  To  obviate  this,  a 
record  should  be  made  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose, 
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with  a  chart  for  each  bed.  Fig.  3476.  This  should  he 
made  at  once  after  the  plant*  are  set  out  and  before 
the  labels  have  become  detached. 

Robert  Hdet. 

A.  C.  BEAL.t 

Outdoor  roses  for  the  mid-continental  region. 

An  intercontinental  region,  of  which  central  Missouri 
may  be  considered  a  typical  representative,  often  pre- 
sents gardening  problems  which  markedly  differ  from 
those  in  territory  adjacent  to  large  bodies  of  water. 
The  longer  season  of  intense  heat  combined  with 
extreme  low  humidity,  together  with  the  frequently 
sudden  and  extreme  fluctuations  in  temperature,  both 
during  winter  ami  summer,  so  influence  vegetation 
that  if  the  same  degree  of  perfection  is  to  be  attained, 
and  competition  successfully  met,  horticultural  otJcra- 
tions  must  !*•  strictly  orthodox,  and  confined  to  fewer 
varieties  than  may  be  grown  elsewhere.  This  appears 
to  be  preeminently  true  in  outdoor  rose-growing.  This 
crop  can  be  as  successfully  produced  under  the  vary- 
ing conditions  to  which  the  region  is  subject,  providing 
well-established  rules,  practised  by  expert  rose-growers 
everywhere  in  planting  and  cultivation,  arc  strictly 
followed,  and  if  the  right  varieties  are  chosen.  The 
most  hopeless  situation  is  the  congested  city  condi- 
tions with  air  contaminated  with  poisonous  gases. 
Energy  and  enthusiasm  in  gardening  in  such  a  place 
are  U>tter  spent  with  other  plants. 

In  planning  a  location  and  the  arrangement  for  roses, 
the  purposes  for  which  they  arc  to  l>e  grown  must  l>e 
considered.  A  rose-garden  separated  from  other 
features  of  the  ground  is  becoming  more  and  more  an 
important  part  of  parks  and  private  estates.  Into  this 
area  are  grouped  a  general  collection,  or  specimens  of 
all  kinds.  It  should  have  a  sunny  position,  though  the 
ground-surface  mav  gradually  slope  in  any  direction. 
Other  conditions  being  identical,  a  gentle  northerly 
slope  is  preferred.  The  kinds  may  l>e  grouped  by  tvpes, 
color,  and  habit  of  plant,  with  all  s|>ceiniens  of  one 
kind  together  rather  than  the  different  varieties  mixed, 
— the  rugosa,  briers,  and  wild  roses  bunched  in  masses, 
and  the  climbing  sorts  on  a  pergola  or  trellis.  The 
general  dwarf  kinds  arc  arranged  in  irregular  or  geomet- 
rical beds,  which,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  should 
not  be  more  than  from  -1  to  ti  feet  in  the  greatest  width, 
but  of  any  desired  length.  Rose-bods  may  also  be 
located  on  other  parts  of  the  grounds.  Low,  swampy 
or  poorlv  drained  soil  should  be  avoided,  and  the 
l<eds  well  separated  from  trees  or  large  masses  of 
other  shrubs.    Tea  and  Perpetual  roses  should  not 
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be  grown  as  single  specimens,  but  always  in  groups 
or  beds. 

Suitable  hedges  may  be  made  from  many  varieties 
of  roses:  notably  rugosa  and  it*  hybrids  for  a  broad  or 
thick  hedge,  Orleans  for  a  dwarf,  and  Gruss  an  Tcplita 
for  medium  to  tall.  Hybrid  Perpetual  sorts  may  also 
be  used.  With  the  exception  of  rugosa,  it  is  better  to 
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plant  in  double  rows,  aliout  9  inches  apart,  the  plants 
IS  inches  to  2  feet  apart,  alternating  in  each  row. 

Shrublierv  masses  containing  roses  onlv  or  with  an 
admixture  of  other  shrubs  may  l»c  made  F>y  using  wild 
s|iccics.  sweetbrier,  and  rugosa.  ClimlK-rs  "and  trailers 
are  well  and  largely  used  on  porches,  trellises,  tree 
stumps,  and  to  trail  on  banks,  mounds,  and  the  like. 

Typr-t  and  variettet. 

While  the  Tea  roses  are  the  most  tender  of  the  group's, 
many  of  its  varieties  can  be  made  to  succeed  by  select- 
ing a  location  most  sheltered  from  extreme  cold,  and  by 
providing  a  thorough  winter  mulch.  Without  the  latter 
provision  it  is  useless  to  attempt  any  varieties  of  this 
tyi>e.  The  following  are  among  the  l>est  for  this  region: 
Ktoile  de  Lyon,  yellow;  Maman  Coehot,  silvery  rose; 
Maman  Cochct  White;  Perle  des  Jardins,  yellow; 
Mine.  Francisca  Kruger,  copperv  vcllow;  William  R. 
Smith,  creamy  white;  Duchesse  de  Brabant,  pink. 

As  a  type,  the  varieties  of  the  Hybrid  Tea  group  are 
more  haruv  anil  bloom  as  freely  and  continuously  as 
the  Teas.  There  are  exceptions  with  some  of  the  varie- 
ties. There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  different 
sorts,  the  character  of  some  |»artaking  strikingly  of  the 
delicate  Teas,  while  others  resemble  the  more  vigorous 
Hybrid  Perpetuals.  Many  kinds  display  the  best  quali- 
ties of  both  types,  having  their  long  "flowering  period 
and  beautiful  blooms  of  good  substance,  preeminent 
among  which  arc:  Gruss  an  Teplitz,  scarlet;  Jonkheer 
J.  L.  Mock,  pink;  General  MacArthur,  scarlet ;  LaFrance, 
pink;  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  white;  Antoine 
Hi  voire,  pale  yellow;  Mrs.  Anron  Ward,  yellow;  I^ady 
Ashtown,  soft  rose;  My  Maryland,  salmon-pink; 
William  II.  Taft,  pink;  Helen  Gould,  carmine-red; 
William  Shean,  pink. 

The  Hybrid  Per|H»tual  is  a  still  hardier  type  in  which 
are  to  1m-  found  varieties  producing  blossoms  that 
command  the  highest  prices  because  of  their  large  size, 
good  substance,  and  long  stems.  The  most  noted 
representative  is  American  Beauty,  still  largely  grown 
under  glass  and  in  many  localities  out-of-doors,  but 
for  the  latter  puiposc  not  now  generally  counted  on  for 
the  degree  of  success  usually  attained  by  other  kinds  in 
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this  region.  The  United  MUM  of  flower-production, 
and  the  unattractive  plant-display  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  places  thia  group  second  to  the  Hybrid  Teas  in 
usefulness*  for  outdoor  culture,  even  though  little  or  no 
winter  covering  is  required  with  the  one,  while  it  is 
important  that  some  protection  be  provided  for  the 
other  in  the  more  northerly  section  of  this  region: 
General  Jacqueminot,  brilliant  scarlet-crimson; 
Coquette  des  Alpes,  white;  Ulrich  Brunner,  cherry-red; 
Frau  Karl  Druschki.  snow-white;  Victor  Vcrdier,  crim- 
son; Paul  Neyron,  dark  rose;  Madame  Charles  Wood, 
scarlet^Magna  Charta,  bright  pink;  Mrs.  John  Laing, 

Roses  of  the  dwarf  rambler  class  are  as  hardy  as 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  as  continuous  as  Hybrid 
Teas.  The  dwarf  compact  habit,  together  with  the  clus- 
tered masses  of  bloom,  gives  it  a  distinction  all  its  own. 
The  class  is  very  showy  in  the  garden,  but  with  rather 
short  stems,  and  therefore  less  valuable  for  cut-flowers. 
Occasionally  the  blossoms  bleach  a  little  in  conditions 
following  alternate  rain  and  warm  sunshine,  but  this 
fault  is  more  than  outdone  bv  the  wealth  of  color  pro- 
duced over  most  of  the  period  from  beginning  of  bloom- 
•  ing  to  frost :  ClothiMe  Soupert,  rosy  white:  Baby  Ram- 
bler, crimson;  Baby  Rambler,  pink;  Orleans,  red; 
Katherine  Zeimet,  white. 

The  •varieties  and  hybrids  of  Rom  ruqom  are  useful, 
especially  in  landscape  masses  and  usually  make  excel- 
lent hedge-rows.  (Figs.  3477-:MK0.)  The  single-flow- 
ered forms  produce  bright  red  hips  or  seed-vessels 
that  remain  on  the  bushes  late  in  the  winter.  The 
bright  green  leaves  give  these  and  similar  varietiee  an 
interesting  and  pleasing  appearance  a  large  part  of  the 
season.  Good  varieties  are:  R.  rugosa  alba,  white;  R. 
rugosa  rosea,  pink;  R.  rugosa  rubra,  red;  Madame 
Georges  Bruant,  double  white;  and  others. 

Hybrids  of  the  Sweetbrier  type  are  most  charming 
when  in  bloom,  though  the  flowers  are  only  medium  to 
small  in  size,  and  endure  for  less  than  a  fortnight.  It 
produces  conspicuous  fruits  and  fragrant  foliage.  The 
plants  are  a  little  slow  in  making  their  growth,  but 
meet  all  weather  conditions  without  injury  and  live  to  a 
great  age.  The  plants  form  a  good  shrubbery  mass  or 
border  group.  Three  good  varieties  are :  Lord  Penzance, 
Lady  Penzance,  Brenda. 

Many  of  the  native  species  of  roses  are  well  used  for 
mass  planting,  similar  to  the  Sweetbriere  There  are 
several  American  species  known  to  thrive  and  bear 
abundant  bloom  at  St.  Louis:  R.  palustris,  R.  rirginiana, 
/?.  Hciigera. 

The  most  valuable  climbing  roses  for  this  region  fall 
under  two  types,  R.  miiiliflora  and  R.  Wichuraiana. 
Isolated  examples  have  l>een  report**!  of  other  forms 
doing  equally  well,  but  the  above  are  bv  far  the  most 
common,  and  the  varieties  give  so  wide  a  range  of 
color  as  practically  to  make  other  forms  unnecessary. 
They  grow  rapidly  in  good  soil,  and  when  trained  to 
trce-*rtumps,  trellises,  walls  or  the  sides  of  buildings, 
quickly  make  a  thorough  covering.  For  covering  solid 
walls  and  sides  of  buildings  it  is  better  to  provide  lattice- 
work a  few  inches  from  the  building  to  give  opportunity 
for  free  circulation  of  air  l»etween  the  wall  and  the  vines. 
The  Wichuraianas  are  especially  adapted  for  trailing 
over  banks,  mounds,  and  the  like.  Good  varieties  are: 
Crimson  Rambler,  crimson;  Dorothy  Perkins,  both 
pink  and  white. 

After  several  years'  experience  with  Moss  roses,  the 
writer  has  never  seen  a  plantation  that  was  as  satis- 
factory as  other  tyix's.  At  St..  Ixniis  they  we.e  no  more 
hardy  than  Hybrid  Teas  anil  appear  to  Im>  more  subject 
to  mildew  than  any  other  roses.  The  blooms  were  not 
superior  to  other  roses  and  are  rarelv  grown  except  by 
lersons  maintaining  collections  of  old-fashioned  flowers, 
rom  whom  some  good  reports  have  been  made.  They 
are  more  valuable  here  for  their  associations  than  for 
real  horticultural  merit. 
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Soils. 

Roses  take  most  kindly  to  a  heavy  clay  loam 
enriched  with  well-rotted  cow-manure.  Such  a  soil  is 
characteristically  abundant  in  this  region.  Sand  and 
ground  limestone  are  added  to  the  average  clay  loam 
unless  it  is  known  that  the  soil  already  contains  enough 
of  one  or  more  of  these  ingredients.   Except  for  Tea 
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roses,  lighter  soils  are  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  and 
even  the  Teas  do  better  in  ground  moderately  com- 
pact. 

Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  preparation  of 
the  soil  and  providing  perfect  drainage.  Ground  for  a 
rose-bed  should  be  excavated  2  to  2}  2  feet  deep  and  the 
lower  6  inches  filled  with  pieces  of  rock  or  broken  brick. 
The  bottom  should  be  connected  with  a  drain-tile 
to  carry  the  surplus  water  quickly  to  a  lower  level. 
About  a  foot  of  cow-manure,  preferably  rotted,  should 
be  spread  over  the  broken  rock  and  brick,  and  the 
excavation  filled  with  heavy  clay  loam  of  sufficient 
depth  to  keep  the  surface  when  settled  slightly  lower 
than  the  surrounding  level.  To  most  soils  in  this 
region  some  form  of  lime  should  be  added  to  neutralize 
any  acidity  that  may  occur.  If  there  is  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  clay  than  loam  in  the  soil  a  little  pulverized 
Bhecp-manure;  dried  blood,  or  other  quick-acting 
chemical  fertilizer  will  provide  available  plant-food 
immediately  and  give  the  plants  a  better  start. 

Planting, 

In  starting  a  rose-plantation,  the  stock  may  be 
dormant  wood  or  growing  plants  in  3-  or  4-inch  pots. 
The  plants  may  have  been  grown  from  cuttings  on  their 
own  roots  or  budded  or  grafted  on  other  stock.  Plants 
on  their  own  roots  are  equally  good,  cheaper  to  buy, 
and  there  is  no  danger  of  the  stock  plants  making 
growth  from  the  roots  in  place  of  the  desired  kind. 
Most  roses  in  this  region  are  grown  on  their  own  roots. 
Dormant  roses  may  be  set  out  either  in  fall  or  spring, 
using  preferably  one-  or  two-year-old  plants.  Spring 
is  the  most  common  season,  but  autumn-planting  is 
practised  by  some  and  considered  iijually  good,  or 
even  Itetter  by  many  successful  growers.  The  plants 
are  set  in  the  ground  2  or  3  inches  deeper  than 
thev  originally  grew,  and  if  planted  in  autumn,  earth 
is  drawn  up  around  the  stem  and  the  ground  mulched 
with  the  most  convenient  material  suitable  for  the  pur- 
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pose, — rotted  manure,  loaves,  Ntraw,  pine  needles,  and 
the  like.  All  broken  roots  are  removed  and  the  top  cut 
Imck  to  three  or  four  buds.  Potted  plants  an'  started 
from  cuttings  taken  in  August,  Septeralier,  or  October, 
rooted  under  glass  and  grown  on  during  fall  and  winter 
to  a  3-  or  4-inch  pot,  hardened  off  in  a  coldframe,  and 
set  out  when  the  pound  is  warm.  For  Teas  and  Per- 
petual*, the  potted  plants  usually  give  more  bloom  the 
first  season  and  are  equally  good  the  following  years. 
There  is  lew  labor  in  planting  and  the  potted  stock  is  no 
more  expensive  than  dormant  material.  In  setting, 
the  plants  are  removed  from  the  pots  with  the  soil 
intact,  placed  a  little  deeper  than  the  ground-level,  and 
watered.  A  frequent  and  serious  error  is  made  in  setting 


to  the  desired  size.  In  pruning  rose-hedges,  a  special 
effort  should  be  made  to  keep  the  l>asc  as  full  of  new 
growth  as  possible.  H.  C.  Irish. 

Roses  in  California.  (Fig.  3481.) 

In  many  localities  in  California  the  rose  attains  a 
striking  and  perhaps  unique  perfection.  That  this 
perfection  is  not  general  throughout  the  state  is 
partially  owing  to  adverse  conditions,  such  as  great 
range  of  temperature  during  each  twenty-four  hours, 
heavy  fogs  at  critical  periods,  and  the  like,  but  as  a 
rule,  failure  in  whole  or  in  part  is  due  to  the  lack  of  intel- 
ligent treatment.  In  the  present  article,  the  conditions 
in  southern  California  are  specially  in  mind,  but  the 
will  apply,  in  the  main,  to  other  parte  of  the 


The  chief  obstacle  to  successful  rose-culture  in  Cali- 
fornia is  the  attempt  to  produce  blooms  every  day  of 
the  year.  Although  this  practice  is  quite  an  impos- 
sibility with  any  rose,  the  evil  is  still  persisted  in  by 
ninety-nine  in  every  hundred  jiossessors  of  a  garden. 


While  roses  arc  grown  in  great  profusion  in  Los  Angeles, 
few,  if  any,  do  as  well  here  as  in  Pasadena,  which, 
although  only  9  miles  distant,  has  the  advantage  of 
being  several  hundred  feet  higher  than  Los  Angeles,  and 
therefore  less  subject  to  fog  or  great  range  in  daily 


fog  or  great  range 
temperature.   In  some  places  a  certain  few  roses  will 
produce  an  astonishingly  fine  crop  of  bloom,  when  but 
a  mile  or  two  distant,  with  no  change  of  soil  and  very 
slight  difference  in  altitude,  they  will  be  utterly 
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the  plants  too  close.  They  must  have  plenty  of  nsitn 
for  light  and  air.  The  Baby  Ramblers  should  liave 
about  IS  inches  apart;  other  dwarf  roses  alwut  2  feet; 
climliers  4  feet.  The  surface  is  cultivated  a  few  times, 
and  at  tlie  In-ginning  of  hot  summer  weather  the  ground 
is  given  a  thorough  mulch,  preferably  of  rotted  manure. 
This  feature  is  probablv  the  most  important  operation 
in  making  a  success  of  monthly  roses  in  this  region. 
Cultivation  and  mulching  should  lie  continued  each 
year,  and  about  everv  fifth  season  Tea  and  Perpetual 
roses  should  be  lifted  and  reset  after  the  ground  has 
been  thoroughly  shaped. 

Pruning. 

Roses  are  pruned  in  the  dormant  season,  mainly  in 
the  early  spring,  and  the  method  varies  somewhat  with 
the  different  ty|>es,  as  well  as  individual  plants  within 
the  types.  The  severity  of  the  preceding  winter  often 
governs  the  amount  of  pruning.  e*|M-cially  with  Teas. 
Plants  are  sometimes  frozen  to  the  ground  unless  winter 
protection  is  given,  when  it  is  noivssarv  to  remove 
practically  all  of  the  top.  All  dead  wood  should  be 
removal.  As  a  general  rule,  uninjured  plants  of  Teas 
should  be  pruned  more  severely  than  others.  The 
stronger- the  growth  the  smaller  the  proportion  of  wood 
1 1)  Ik?  removed.  Climbers,  rugosa,  sweetbrier,  and  wild 
roses  need  only  enough  to  keep  the  plants  in  shape  and 


worthless;  while  a  like  number  of  other  varieties 
will  give  as  good  returns  as  those  first  mentioned. 

these  Duchesse  de  Brabant  more  nearly  produces  a 
continuous  crop  of  blossoms  than  any  other.  For  this 
reason  it  stands  in  a  class  by  itself  and  is  not  consid- 
ered in  the  appended  list  of  the  beat  dozen  roses  for 
southern  California,  though  every  one  should  grow  at 
h  ast  one  bush  of  this  variety.  Along  with  the  Duchesse 
might  well  be  placed  the  Polyantha,  Mademoiselle  Cecil 
Brunner,  and  the  climbers  Cherokee,  Banksia,  Ophire, 
(or  Cold  of  Ophir).  Beauty  of  Clazenwood  or  Fortune's 
Double  Yellow.  All  these  produce  most  wonderful  crops, 
but  none  more  so  than  the  last  mentioned,  which  in 
favored  regions  produces  a  wealth  of  flowers  simply 
dazzling  to  behold.  Many  well-known  Califonuan 
writers  assert  tliat  Cold  of  Ophir  and  Beauty  of  Clazen- 
wood are  one  and  the  same  rose,  but  this  is  not  the  case. 
Cold  of  Ophir  was  here  for  many  years  before  the  other 
made  its  appearance,  and  some  of  the  original  plants 
are  still  growing  on  many  of  the  homesteads  of  Los 
Angeles  and  vicinity. 

All  the  rosea  named  thus  far  are  worthy  of  a  place  in 
any  garden.  One  of  the  chief  causes  of  failure  by  the 
average  amateur  is  the  lack  of  an  intelligent  knowledge 
of  the  plant's  first  requirement —recurring  periods  of 
absolute  rest.  These  necessary  rest ing-|ieriods  are  liest 
secured  by  the  withholding  of  the  water-supply.  Most 
amateurs,  and  a  larger  part  of  self-styled  "gardeners," 
persist,  against  all  rules  of  common  sense,  in  planting 
roses  either  in  the  lawn  or  in  mixed  borders  with  other 
plants.  In  either  case,  all  but  the  roses  require  a  con- 
stant watering.  Having  planted  in  this  fashion,  the 
grower  has  cast  away  sill  chances  of  first-class  results. 
Rose-bed*  should  never  lie  made  a  feature  in  landscape 
gardening,  as  the  plants  when  dormant  and  judiciously 
primed  are  unsightly  objects  at  l>cst .  The  most  obscure 
s|s»t  obtainable  with  the  proper  cx|>osure  is  the  place 
tO  grow  flowers.  To  obtain  the  l>est  results  the  rose 
requires  the  same  amount  of  rest  here  that  it  secures 
where  the  winter  season  leaves  the  grower  no  alterna- 
tive. But  the  same  amount  of  rest  may  here  lie  given 
scmi-arimiallv,  with  equally  good  and  jxrhaps  better 
results  than  is  possible  with  one  long  annual  period  of 
inactivity. 
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Climate  is  the  all-important  feature  of  rose-culture 
in  California,  and  if  that  is  satisfactory  the  character 
of  the  soil  makes  little  difference.  The  dry  summer  air 
is  a  serious  drawback  to  the  growth  of  many  roses, 
there  being  few  places  where  Moss  roses  thrive,  and 
these  must  be  grown  in  whole  or  partial  shade.  Niphe- 
tos  and  Marechal  Niel  are  good  examples  of  roses 
requiring  partial  shade  if  good  results  are  desired. 
Many  localities  cannot  grow  the  two  last  mentioned, 
or  such  as  Perle  des  Jardins,  Meteor,  Catherine 
Mermet,  Madame  Francisca  Krugcr,  lteine  Marie 
Ilenriettc,  and  many  others,  on  account  of  mildew. 
Even  among  varieties  whose  buds  are  immune,  it  is 
often  impossible  to  get  foliage  unaffected.  Injudicious 
watering  is  more  largely  to  blame  for  these  unfavorable 
conditions  than  any  other  agency.  Laurette  is  a  rose 
which  often  produces  the  only  perfect  flowers  to  be 
found  among  a  hundred  varieties,  and  this  is  particu- 
larly the  case  in  places  visited  by  heavy  frosts,  laurette 
remaining  unscathed  while  all  others  ore  more  or  lean 
blasted.  The  great  rose  of  the  eastern  United  States, 
American  Beauty,  is  almost  a  complete  failure  here 
and  is  not  worth  growing  except  in  a  very  few  well- 
favored  gardens,  and  even  then  it  is  far  from  being 
perfect. 

Persons  in  the  southern  end  of  the  state  and  inland 
sect  tons  have  vet  to  learn  that  fine  roses  may  be  grown 
in  summer  either  in  light  or  heavy  shade. 

Many  roses,  also,  are  of  little  value  in  California 
unless  budded  or  grafted.  Of  this  class  Marechal  Niel 
is  the  most  striking  example.  Examples  may  be  found 
where  this  rose  has  thrived  unusually  on  its  own  roots, 
but  such  cases  arc  marked  exceptions.  Some  persons 
maintain  that  all  roses  are  best  on  their  own  roots,  but 
such  opinions  arc  easily  refuted  by  consulting  any  of  our 
veteran  rosarians.  The  best  roses  are  root-grafted,  but 
of  course  this  procedure  is  too  expensive  for  the  general 
nurseryman,  and  the  bulk  of  the  local  stock  is  budded 
on  Manetti  or  Maiden's  Blush,  though  the  Dog  rose 
(Rom  canina)  and  even  the  Banksia  arc  often  used. 
Those  roses  grown  on  their  own  roots  are  usually  propa- 
gated from  hardwood  cuttings,  grown  out-of-doors,  and 
IX-cembcr  is  usually  the  liest  month,  although  they 
have  been  successfully  rooted  from  October  to  March, 
according  to  the  variety. 

Rust  bothers  but  little;  likewise  scale,  although  in 
many  neglected  gardens  the  bush  and  climbers  alike 
may  be  found  covered  with  l>oth  the  rose-scale  and  the 
red  scale  of  the  orange.  Fuller's  rose-beetle  is  a  nuisance 
only  in  small  areas,  but  green-aphis  is  a  pest  in  winter 
and  spring.  La  France  for  many  years  was  the  leading 
rose  in  California  and  grew  well,  budded  or  on  its  own 
runts,  in  almost  any  locality,  but  is  now  rapidly  becom- 
ing a  thing  of  the  past,  though  it  can  never  be  wholly 
discarded,  for  it  is  still,  in  a  few  gardens,  the  queen  of 
the  family;  its  involuntary  retirement  from  our  rose- 
gardens  is  due  entirely  to  a  "die  bark"  (anthracnosc), 
which  affects  many  other  plants  than  the  rose,  but 
seems  to  have  a  special  liking  for  La  France.  Thus  far 
DO  cure  has  been  found. 

(1)  A  listof  thel>est  dozen  bush  roses  and  the  best  half- 
dozen  climbing  sorts,  as  agreed  upon  by  many  experts 
within  a  range  of  20  miles  of  Los  Angeles,  is  as  follows: 

Bush  roses. — Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Kaiserin  Augusta 
Victoria,  Madame  Abel  Chatenav,  Heinrich  Munch 
I  Pink  Druschki),  The  Lyon,  William  Shean,  Magna 
Charta,  Ulrich  Bmnner,  Edward  Mawley,  General 
MacArthur,  Lady  Ilillingdon,  Duchess  of  Wellington. 

Climbing  sorts. — Climbing  Kaiserin  Augusta  Vic- 
toriu,  l>aniarnue,  Climbing  Souv.  of  Wootlon,  Francois 
Crousse,  Ducnessc  de  Aucrstadt,  Keve  d'Or.  Outside 
this  list  an-  mcmliers  of  widely  divergent  classes  which 
should  find  a  place  in  every  large  garden,  such  as  the 
Banksias,  the  three  Cherokee*,  and  both  the  bush  and 
the  climbing  Cecile  Bmnner. 

(2)  Following  arc  lists  of  a  dozen  varieties  each  of  the 
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different  recognized  standards  of  color  of  roses  which 
have  proved  best  adapted  to  southern  California 
conditions: 

White:  White  La  France,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Ivorv, 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  Mabel  Morrison,  Molly 
Sharman-Crawford,  Niphetos,  Perle  von  Godesburg, 
The  Bride,  The  Queen,  White  Killarney,  Maman 
Cochet.  Pink:  Belle  Siebrecht,  Betty,  Clara  Watson, 
Killarney,  Madame  Abel  Chatenav,  Madame  Leon 
Pain,  Mile.  Cecile  Brunner,  Paul  Neyron,  Maman 
Cochet,  Souv.  du  President  Carnot,  The  Lyon,  William 
Shean.  Red:  Agrippina,  American  Beauty,  Edward 
Mawley,  General  Jacqueminot,  General  MacArthur, 
Hugh  Dickson,  J.  B.  Clark,  Jonkheor  J.  L.  Mock, 
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Lady  Battersea,  Magna  Charta,  Papa  Gontier,  Ulrich 
Brunner.  Yellow:  Duchess  of  Wellington,  Franz  Dee- 
gen,  George  C.  Waud,  Harry  Kirk.  Lady  Ilillingdon, 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  Mrs.  Aaron  Ward,  Mrs.  A.  R. 
Waddell,  Perle  des  Jardins,  Rayon  d'Or,  Soleil  d'Or, 
Sunburst. 

Climbing  roses.—  While:  Dcvoniensis,  Kaiserin 
Augusta  Victoria,  White  Mamam  Cochet,  Madame 
Alfred  Carriere,  White  Banksia,  White  Cherokee.  Pink: 
Belle  Siebrecht,  Cecile  Brunner,  Caroline  Testout, 
Dorothy  Perkins,  Gainsborough,  Pink  Cherokee,  Taus- 
endschon.  Red:  Papa  Gontier,  Souvenir  of  Wootton, 
Crimson  Rambler,  Francois  Crousse,  Red  Cherokee 
(Ramona),  Rcine  Marie  Henriette,  Reinc  Olga  dc 
Wurtemburg.  YeUow:  Beauty  of  Glazenwood,  Celine 
Forestier,  Duchesse  dc  Auerstadt,  Marechal  NieJ,  Reve 
d'Or,  William  Allen  Richardson,  Yellow  Banksia.  Sunset 
and  Copper:  Mrs.  A.  R.  Waddell,  I-ady  Hillingdon. 
Duchess  of  Wellington,  Juliet,  Sunburst,  Mrs.  Edouard 
Herriot,  Los  Angeles. 

(3)  Following  are  roses  suitable  to  California  as  a 
whole  (John  Gill):  General  MacArthur,  Madame 
Caroline  Testout,  Ladv  Hillingdon,  Juliet,  George 
Dickson,  Mrs.  Aaron  Ward,  Radiance,  Mad.  Abel 
C'hatenay,  Miss  Kate  Moulton,  Ulrich  Brunner, 
Ophelia,  Mile.  Cecil  Brunner,  Frau  Karl  Druschki, 
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Laurent  Carle,  Irish  Elegance,  Lady  Pcrrie, 

S-nthia  Forde,  Sunburst,  Betty,  My  Maryland,  White 
uman  Cachet,  Rayon  d'Or,  George  Arends,  Mad. 
E.  Harriot. 

Climbers. — Climbing  Tcstout,  Climbing  Belle  Sie- 
brecht,  Climbing  Cccde  Brunner,  Francois  Crousse, 
Gainsborough,  Rcvc  d'Or,  Climbing  Papa  Gontier, 
Climbing  White  Cochet.  Caroline  Goodrich,  Climbing 
Sunburst,  Madame  Alfred  Carrierc,  Duchcsse  do 
Auerstadt.  Ernest  BnArNTON 


The  growing  of  roses  for  cut-flowers  is  the  largest 
in  the  greenhouse  industry  of  America  at  the 
it  time,  and  the  total  sales  amount  to  many  mil- 
inually.  The  rose  industry  is  the  back- 
bone of  the  florist  business.  With  the  introduction  of 
varieties  that  are  prolific  bloomers,  roses  have  reached  a 
selling  value  which  puts  them  in  reach  of  the  purse  of 
the  masses  of  the  people,  and  the  demand  is  unlimited. 
Exhibitions  have  been  a  factor  in  educating  the  public 
to  know  roses  and  in  bringing  about  their  present 
rity. 

he  industry  is  widespread  and  embraces  every 
section  of  the  country.  Southern  California  grows  good 
roses  for  the  markets  in  the  0|*»n  field  and  better  quality 
under  glass.  In  the  dry  central  portion  of  the  West 
where  roses  were  once  considered  an  impossibility, 
they  arc  now  grown  with  good  success.  The  climate  of 
the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  seems  particularly 
well  adapted  to  roses,  and  this  section  has  been  con- 
sidered the  home  of  the  greenhouse  rose  industry. 
However,  careful  knowledge  of  climatic  conditions  and 
proper  treatment  will  produce  good  roses  in  almost  any 
locality  which  is  favored  with  weather  cool  enough  to 
allow  proper  time  for  maturity  of  the  flowering  stems 
which,  if  forced  into  flower  by  excessive  heat,  do  not,  in 
warm  climates,  produce  the  quality  of  bloom  that  is 
obtainable  where  more  time  can  be  given  their  develop- 
ment by  lower  temperatures. 

Types  of  ntthoum  (Figs.  3482,  3483). 

There  arc  two  distinct  types  of  greenhouse  construc- 
tion used  by  the  large  commercial  rose-growers.  The 
single  house  has  the  approval  of  many,  while  the  con- 
nected houses,  or  ridge-and-furrow  sections,  are 
favored  by  others,  because  of  the  smaller  expense  of 
construction,  the  lower  cost  of  heating  owing  to  the 
of  outside  walls,  and  the  ease  of  superintend- 


Advantages  of  the  single  house  are  its  better 
ntrol,  more  light,  and  less  trouble  with  snow  and  ice, 
the  latter  being  a  serious  consideration  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  connected  houses. 

The  single  house  is  constructed  with  iron  frame  and 
concrete  sides  and  built  even  span  or  two-thirds  span 
to  the  south.  Houses  strong  and  permanent,  with 
good  ample  ventilation  and  ample  light  seem  to  lie  the 
essentials  of  construction.  With  connected  houses,  the 
essential  factor  in  addition  to  these  is  to  have  the  gutter 
at  least  12  feet  from  the  ground,  which  almost  entirely 
overcomes  the  effect  of  shade  which  the  gutter  casta 
by  diffusing  this  over  a  larger  area.  A  heating-pipe 
beneath  the  iron  gutter  to  assist  in  melting  enow  and 
ice  is  a  necessity. 

The  size  of  houses  to  I*  preferred  is  largely  a  ques- 
tion of  opinion,  but  there  are  certain  factors  which 
must  not  M  overlooked.  The  wide  house  must  neces- 
sarily be  high,  and  a  house  that  is  high  is  likely  to  be 
lacking  in  humidity,  and  the  plants  consequently  will 
suffer.  This  seems  to  be  the  only  objection  of  conse- 
quence to  the  wide  single  house.  From  40  to  60  feet  is 
the  normal  width  and  should  be  satisfactory,  and  the 
length  is  controlled  by  the  capital  of  the  owner  or  the 
natural  lay  of  the  land.  Houses  are  workable  with 
economy  up  to  1,000  feet  provided,  naturally,  with 
crosswalks  at  least  every  300  feet  to  save  steps  for 
employees.  The  width  of  connecting  houses  should  be 
from  36  to  44  feet,  and  the  length  as  given  also  applies 
to  these  connecting  I 


Beds  and  benches. 

There  is  but  small  connection  between  the  bed  or 
bench  and  the  house  containing  them,  except  that  in 
planning  new  construction  the  approved  plan  is  to 
nave  a  walk  next  to  the  outside  walls  and,  if  the  proper 
width  house  is  selected,  this  can  be  accomplished  with- 
out varyinB  the  width  of  walks  and  beds  or  benches. 
As  the  modern  house  is  relatively  high  at  the  plate  or 
eave,  either  bed  or  bench  may  be  used  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  builder.  The  construction  of  the  Ix-nch  is 
simple,  the  essential  point  being  durability:  this  is 
secured  by  using  cypress  lumber  and  double  cross- 
pieces,  which  enables  the  builder  to  put  nails  back  a 
short  distance  into  the  bottom  board  and  prevents  the 
breaking  of  the  bench  at  the  joint,  as  the  bottoms 
usually  decay  first  at  the  ends  of  the  boards.  Benches 
not  over  24  inches  to  the  bottom  from  the  ground  sur- 
face are  to  be  preferred,  being  easier  to  work,  as  the 
larger  part  of  the  actual  labor  is  on  the  plant  itself,  at 
least  12  inches  above  the  bench  surface 
and,  if  the  bench  is  higher,  the  labor  is  cor- 
respondingly harder.  Ample  drainage  must 
be  provided  by  leaving  cracks  between 


bottom  boards  from  %  to  \-i  inch  and 


ag  6-inch  width  boards.  The  concrete 
bench  for  rose-growing  is  in  the  experi- 
mental stage  and  has  not  as  yet  shown 
superiority. 

The  solid  bed,  so  called,  is  not  in  reality 
solid,  except  as  to  side  walls.  Ample  drain- 
age of  the  ground  itself  is  needed,  if  solid 
U  ds  are  to  be  built.  If  the  soil  is  natur- 
ally gravelly,  the  making  of  solid  Ijeds  is 
simple.  If  the  soil  is  of  heavy  clay  texture, 
the  building  of  the  solid  bed  necessitates 
not  only  under-draining  the  surface,  but  the 
supplying  of  coarse  gravel  or  ashes  through 
which  the  water  from  the  soil  may  escape 
to  the  permanent  drain-tiles.  These  drain- 
tiles  should  If  bud  crossways  of  the  house 
every  100  feet,  and  the  smaller  tile  run- 
ning lengthwise  under  each  bed  should 
empty  into  these  larger  cross-tiles.  Sides  of 
solid  beds  are  best  built  with  concrete 
which  can  be  made  as  thin  as  2 )  2  inches 
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at  the  top,  ant!  the  outside*  can  be  made  perpendicu- 
lar.  The  inside  should  U-  on 


width  of  o  inches  with  the  flare  on  the  inside  will  rive 
the  wall  a  purchase  on  the  soil  under  the  bed  and  hold 
it  in  place.  Solid  lieds  arc  cheaper  of  construction, 
provided  the  land  is  naturally  well-drained.  They  are 
more  expensive  when  much  ashes  or  gravel  must  lie 
used.  There  is  anot  her  type  of  solid  bed  made  by  using 
plank  nailed  to  posts  for  siding  which  is  just  as  good, 
but  not  durable.  The  bed  built  by  laying 
broken  Btone.  to  serve  as  drainage,  and 
•which  elevates  t  he  l>ed  to  a  lictter  working 
level,  is  a  permanent  and  satisfactory  one, 
but  natural  conditions  as  to  stone  make 
this  impracticable  under  usual  conditions. 
Results  as  to  rosea  grown  on  raised  tables  or 
benches  and  on  solid  beds  vary  very  little. 
The  raised  bench  having  the  heating-pipe 
beneath  it  seems  to  produce  better  in  the 
winter  months.  The  solid  bed  having  a 
cooler  soil  and  a  greater  rooting  depth  will 

Sve  a  better  quality  in  the  summer  months, 
n  the  yearly  average  there  is  small  differ- 
ence in  quantity  and  quality  of  product,  and 
the  oueation  of' bed  or  liench  must  be  settled 
by  the  opinion  of  the  owner  and  the  qucs- 
i  of  cost  and 


which  attacks  the  rose  roots;  this  troublesome  pest  often 
infests  the  soil  of  the  uplands.  The  meadow  soil  should 
be  plowed  into  ridge*  in  the  fall  and  liauled  on  frozen 
ground  to  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  composted.  The 
thorough  freezing  of  the  soil  is  considered  beneficial  as 
it  tends  to  make  it  more  friable.  The  compost  should  be 
worked  over1  when  the  frost  has  gotten  out,  and  after 
settling  will  be  ready  to  use  when  needed.  A  point 
should  be  made  to  lay  the  soil-compost  near  the  sec- 


lltalitig. 

In  close  connection  with  houses  and  beds 
is  the  question  of  heating.  It  is  a  univer- 
sally recognized  fact  that  steam  heat  is 
essential  to  the  growing  of  good  roses.  No 
attempt  will  be  made  to  explain  boilers  and 
the  piping  of  the  houses,  except  to  say  that 
sufficient  stcam-pi|x»  must  be  supplied  to  earn*  normal 
temperature  in  the  coldest  possible  weather,  that  such 
pipes  should  be  evenly  distributed  over  the  area  inclosed, 
and  that  the  heat  should  not  be  overhead,  but  on  the 
level  with  or  below  the  level  at  which  the  plants  are 
set.  The  use  of  steam  is  due  to  the  fact  that  quick  heat 
in  rose-houses  is  necessary.  The  change  that  comes  with 
the  dropping  of  the  sun  in  the  fall  and  winter  must  be 
counteracted  by  a  quick  steam-service  to  prevent  a 
chilling  of  the  plants.  A  pipe  or  two  in  all  big  houses  in 
summer  nights  prevents  the  condensation  of  moisture 
on  the  plants  and  means  the  difference  between  suc- 
cess and  failure.  HoUwater  heat  is  more  uniform  than 
steam,  but  loses  because  steam  can  be  ohtaincd  on  much 
shorter  notice.  The  use  of  a  hot-water  system  in  con- 

t"  unction  with  steam  is  admirable,  and  in  large  establ- 
ishments is  to  be  recommended.  The  gentle  warmth 
radiating  from  the  hot-water  pipes  during  the  day  is 
not  detrimental  and  enables  the  grower  to  use  more 
ventilation,  which  is  a  distinct  benefit. 

Stnli  for  roses. 

Soils  for  rose-culture  should  lie  of  clay  body,  but  have 
enough  of  more  friable  ingredients  to  pulverize  readily. 
The  grower  usually  chooses  land  for  the  building  of 
commercial  rose-houses  which  has  on  it  the  character  of 
soil  required.  Good  heavy  clay  turf  is  the  material 
from  which  to  form  the  compost  for  rose  soil.  The  filter 
of  the  turf  as  it  decays  gives  the  humus  required  and 
leaves  the  soil  open,  porous,  and  in  good  condition  for 
root-action.  Winter-preparation  is  to  be  preferred,  and 
the  freshly  prepared  compost  which  is  not  over  six 
months  old  is  in  ideal  condition.  Piling  alternate  layers 
of  soil  and  cow-manure,  using  two  parts  of  good  heavy 
clay  turf  to  one  part  of  cow-manure,  makes  an  ideal 
rose  soil.  Horse-manure  may  l>e  used  with  good  results, 
or  a  mixture  of  the  two,  but  cow-manure  has  the 
preference. 

Lowland  soil  usually  has  the  body  and  fiber  that  is 
needed,  and  soil  which  is  part  of  the  year  under  water 
has  been  found  to  be  free  from  eel-worm  or  nematode, 
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tion  where  needed  in  order  to  save  labor  in  handling 
when  filling  the  houses. 

Greenhouse  -propagation  of  roses. 

Roses  arc  propagated  in  two  ways,  for  greenhouse 
growing.  These  two  methods  will  lie  discussed  sepa- 
rately, considering  roses  on  their  own  roots  before  tak- 
ingup  grafted  roses. 

The  usual  type  of  wood  selected  for  own-root  cuttings 
is  the  strong  non-flowering  growths.  These  are  com- 
monly known  as  blind-wood  cuttings,  but  experiment 
has  shown  that  these  growths,  if  stopped  or  pinched,  as 
the  process  is  called,  can  l>e  made  to  flower,  which 
refutes  the  statement  that  such  growths  are  blind,  and 
from  these  growths  flowering  plants  arc  produced, 
which  shows  clearly  that  the  flowering  ability  is  present. 
Whether  varieties  run  out  by  constant  use  of  this  type 
of  cutting  is  an  open  question  which  only  long-con- 
tinued experiment  can  answer,  but  observation  has 
shown  that  certain  varieties,  it  propagated  from  this 
surplus,  or  so-called  blind  growths,  will  tend  to  repro- 
duce more  of  that  growth  in  pro|>ortion  and  to  lessen 
the  production  of  strong  flowering  wood.  The  problem 
seems  to  Ik-  to  get  into  the  cutting  a  sufficient  number  of 
dormant  eyes  to  provide  good  strong  flowering  growth, 
and  the  cutting  of  this  type  taken  to  the  heel  or  union 
of  the  shoot  with  the  flowering  stem  will  have  such 
dormant  eyes  and  make  a  stronger,  more  vigorous, 
better  producing  plant  than  the  cutting  which  consists 
of  the  top  few  eyes  from  a  growth  of  this  character. 

The  cutting  of  flowering  stems  is  usually  heavier 
than  the  blind-wood  cutting,  and  the  wood  should  be 
hard  or  mature  enough  to  allow  clean  cuts  to  be  made 
without  injury  to  bark  or  pith.  When  the  bud  shows 
color  is  the  proper  stage  of  development  for  the  propa- 
gation of  flowering  wood.  Two  or  three  eyes  should  be 
used,  making  a  clean  cut  just  below  the  eye  and 
removing  the  lower  leaf;  trim  back  the  top  leaves  at 
least  one-half,  and  the  cutting  is  ready  for  the  propa- 
gating-bed.  Cuttings  should  not  be  stood  in  water, 
but  kept  sprinkled  to  prevent  wilting. 
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The  pro|»agating-bcd  should  have  ample  drainage, 
which  ran  lx*  secured  by  using  coarse  ashes  for  the 
bottom  half  of  the  bed.  Five-inch  side  boards  with 
ashes  for  drainage  and  above  it  2 }  2  inches  of  good  clean 
sand  constitute  a  workable  propagating  medium. 
Rose-cuttings  can  be  rooted  with  good  success  in 
screened  sou  coal-ashes,  if  sand  is  not  available,  but 
extra  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  breaking  off  the 
roots  in  taking  the  cutting  from  the  ashes,  when  ready 
for  potting.  Distance  in  the  tiropagating-bed  depends 
on  the  variety.  The  leaves  should  not  be  allowed  to 
overlap  and  thus  invite  fungus.  With  the  heating- 
pipes  beneath  the  bench,  and  a  uniform  temperature  of 
58"  to  60°  in  the  sand  and  54°  to  60"  overhead,  the  cut- 
tings should  be  rooted  and  ready  to  pot  in  about  four 
weeks.  l)o  not  allow  the  cutting  to  lx*gin  growth  in 
sand,  which  it  will  if  not  potted  when  the  roots  have 
started.  Be  sun1  that  clean  pots  are  provided,  and  the 
2 54-inch  size  is  ample  for  the  newly  rooted  cuttings. 
Pot  carefully  so  that  the  tender  roots*  are  not  broken  or 

bruised  and  )»•  sure 
that  some  soil  is  be- 
tween the  cutting  and 
the  pot.  Water  care- 
fully and  provide  shade 
for  the  first  few  days 
until  the  cutting  lias 
recovered  from  the 
check  of  moving. 
Make  sure  that  all  the 
soil  is  thoroughly 
moistened,  but  do  not 
over-water  it.  Light 
sprinklings  are  all  that 
will  be  required  until 
the  roots  show  activity, 
which  can  Ik*  ascer- 
tained by  knocking  the 
plant  and  ball  of  soil 
carefully  from  the  pot, 
taking  care  not  to 
break  the  ball  of  soil. 
As  the  plant  lx*gins  to 
grow,  remove  all  shade 
and  keep  the  plant 
growing.  It  will  require 
more  water  with  the 
increase  in  foliage. 
When  the  plant  fills  the 
pot  nicely  with  roots,  repot  into  a  larger  pot, — the 
3-inch  size  will  be  ample  for  its  requirements  for  the 
next  six  weeks.  Keep  the  young  plants  clean  and  grow- 
ing, using  the  same  treatment  as  for  plants  on  the 
bench  for  the  various  insects  and  fungi.  Shift  into  larger 
pots,  if  necessary,  but  keep  them  growing. 

Grafted  roses  are  very  distinct  in  handling  from  the 
own-mot  plants.  It  is  lx*st  to  start  with  strong-rooted 
Manetti  stock,  which  rose  stxu-ies  has  lx*en  chosen  for 
its  strength  of  growth  and  the  freedom  with  which  the 
eions  unite  with  it.  Manetti  is  grown  from  harclwcxxl 
cuttings  taken  during  the  winter  months,  and  which  are 
planted  in  early  spring  in  the  opva  field.  These  are  kept 
growing  rapidly  throughout  the  summer,  are  dug  in  the 
fall  and  are  ready  when  potted  for  grafting.  Manetti 
should  be  disbudded  or  suckered,  which  means  the 
removal,  so  far  as  is  possible,  of  all  eyes  which  are  below 
the  point  at  which  the  graft  is  to  be  made.  In  growing 
Manetti,  deep  planting  is  advisable  as  the  stem  which 
has  ban  under  ground  all  summer,  cuts  better  and 
makes  a  Ix-ttcr  union  than  the  harder  stem  which  has 
been  exposed.  Manetti  varies  very  little  with  the  sec- 
tion, but  varies  with  the  method  of  growing  and  gra- 
ding. The  deep-planted,  well-graded  Manetti,  whether 
English-,  French-.  Dutch- or  American-grown,  is  equally 
valuable  and  serviceable,  but  the  great  variation  in 
the  growing  and  handling  has  caused  the  erroneous 
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opinion  that  Manetti  from  certain  sections  is  superior. 
Labor  values  alone  prevent  the  American  grower  from 
producing  his  own  Manetti,  but  irrigation  is  necessary 
in  our  climate.  Having  pencil-size  Manetti, — being 
for  best  work  about  the  thickness  of  a  lead-pencil, — 
the  process  of  grafting  is  simple.  A  cut  is  made  as  close 
to  the  pot-level  as  jxjissibie  diagonally  across  the 
Manetti.  The  cion  is  cut  on  the  same  slant  and  is  tied 
to  the  stock  with  raffia  fiber  (Fig.  3484).  Raffia  is  used 
because  it  decays  and  does  not  need  to  be  cut  away  as 
will  be  necessary  with  siring,  and  it  covers  the  union 
more  completely.  The  union  of  the  cambium  layer  is  the 
csscntial  jxjint ,  and  if  the  cion  is  not  equal  in  size  to  the 
stock,  one  should  be  sure  of  a  perfect  union  on  one  side. 
The  rapid  flow  of  sap  which  occurs  when  the  new  grafted 
plant  is  nut  into  the  case  covers  the  union  and  growth 
begins.  In  a  temperature  from  70°  to  78°  the  first  week 
and  from  70°  to  72°  the  two  succeeding  weeks,  with  care- 
ful ventilation  and  shade  from  hot  sun,  the  union  should 
be  perfect  and  the  young  plant  ready  to  be  taken  into 
the  air  and  light  when  hardened  sufficiently  by  increas- 
ing these  gradually.  The  grafting-case  is  usually  con- 
structed by  having  sufficient  steam-pipes  beneath  it  to 
maintain  the  temperature — a  miniature  greenhouse. 

The  advantages  of  grafted  roses  over  those  grown  on 
their  own  roots  are :  a  stronger  root-act  ion,  a  more  rapid- 
growing  plant,  and  a  root-system  that  will  be  immune 
to  eel-worm  or  nematode.  "Experiments  conducted  by 
the  Illinois  Experiment  Station  have  proved  that  the 
production  from  grafted  roses  is  sufficiently  larger  to 
warrant  the  use  of  grafted  plants.  There  may  be  a  con- 
nection between  the  use  of  flowering  wood  for  grafting 
and  increased  production,  as  all  cions  for  grafting  pur- 
poses should  be  from  selected  flowering  wood.  There  is 
also  a  difference  in  varieties  and  a  few  are  superior  on 
their  own  roots.  It  has  been  generally  stated  that  all 
yellow  or  yellow-tinted  roses  are  lx*ttcr  on  their  own 
roots,  but  results  contradict  this  statement. 

The  after-care  of  the  grafted  plant  varies  little  from 
the  care  of  own-root  plants.  One  should  lx*  sure  to 
remove  anv  Manetti  suckers  that  appear,  cutting  close 
to  the  stock .  and  mulch  once  in  small  pots  before  shift- 
ing into  larger,  using  for  this  mulch  a  compost  of  good 
rose-soil  with  a  heavy  sprinkling  of  bone-meal  added. 
Repotting  will  furnish  all  the  feed  necessary,  but  the 
top  mulch  will  often  keep  the  plant  growing  and  econ- 
omize room.  Grafted  plants  come  into  bud  and  flower 
early.  The  blooms  should  lx*  kept  cut  off. 

General  cultivation,  disease*  and  inttcl  peMs. 

Having  good,  clean,  thrifty,  young  plants  in  3-  or  4- 
inch  pots  anil  a  compost  soil  in  the  benches  or  beds, 
one  is  ready  for  planting.  The  correct  spacing  is  about 
12  by  1H  inches  or  14  by  16  inches;  there  is  some  differ- 
ence in  varieties,  but  the  average  is  alxnit  as  stated. 
Planting  should  be  deep  enough  to  cover  the  union  by 
an  inch  or  more  with  grafted  plants  and  yet  away  from 
the  bottom  of  the  lx*nch.  Plant  firmly  and  water  thor- 
oughly. Growth  will  soon  begin.  Keep  the  plants  clean 
from  red-spider  by  thorough  and  consistent  syringing  of 
the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  with  water  under  pressure. 
Red-spider  is  an  inm-ct  which  multiplies  rapidly  when 
favored  bv  a  dry  warm  atmosphere,  and  as  its  suste- 
nance is  the  foliage  of  the  plant,  it  must  lx*  eradicated. 

Stakes  should  lx*  set  and  the  plants  tied  to  the  stake 
as  soon  as  they  have  become  established  and  growth 
has  Ix-gun.  Wires  should  lx*  run  above  the  bench,  tying 
the  stake  made  of  hea\"y  wire  to  this  3  feet  from  the 
soil-level.  In  tying  the  stake  to  the  wire 
and  raffia  for  tying  plants  to  the  stake. 

The  general  care  of  a  rose-house  consists  in  ke 
the  house  properly  ventilated,  heated  and  watered,  in 
addition  to  keeping  the  plants  clean  from  insects  and 
fungi,  and  the  cutting  of  the  flowers.  Ventilation  should 
lx-  given  mom  attention  than  any  other  of  these 
problems.    How  properly  to  ventilate  a  rose-house  is 
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dependent  upon  the  condition  of  the  plants  and  the 
weather.  It  is  the  custom  to  ventilate  freely  on  bright 
sunny  days,  and  to  guard  the  plants  against  draughts, 
which  invites  mildew.  To  obtain  the  maximum  amount 
of  growth,  it  is  advisable  to  allow  the  temperature  to  -jo 
above  the  normal  70°  day  temperature  in  bright 
weather,  giving  ventilation  at  the  same  time,  but  not 
sufficient  materially  to  lower  the  house- temperature. 
Careful  ventilation  at  night  in  the  summer,  and  the 
keeping  of  a  certain  amount  of  fire-heat  to  dispel  damp- 
ness does  away  with  black-spot,  which  disease  of  the 
foliage  is  favored  bv  the  condensation  of  dew  or  mois- 
ture on  the  plants  during  the  night,  Just  how  to  check 
black-spot  is  the  hardest  problem  of  the  rose-grower. 
Increased  temperature  with  some  quick-acting  fer- 
tiliser and  allowing  the 
house  to  run  warm  on 
bright  days  will  often 
check  the  disease  by 
inducing  quick  growth 
and  rapid  sap-circula- 
tion, giving  the  plant 
the  new  foliage  to  re- 
place that  lost.  When 
the  black-spot  is  per- 
sistent, pruning  back 
the  plant  and  allow- 
ing it  to  start  again 
with  clean  foliage  may 
lie  the  only  way  of 
eradication.  Black- 
spot  occurs  on  the 
Hybrid  Tea  varieties 
and,  as  few  pure  Tea 
roses  are  grown,  prac- 
tically all  greenhouse 
varieties  are  subject  to 
this  serious  fungus. 
Spraying  with  copper 
solutions  will  help  to  a 
certain  extent  in  check- 
ing it.  See  the  special 
discussion  of  this  and 
other  diseases,  page 
3019.  The  quest  ion  of 
temperature  is  depen- 
dent upon  the  variety 
grown,  but  the  normal 
is  60°  at  night,  70°  on 
bright  days,  65°  on 
dark  days. 

Mildew  is  a  fungus 
which  also  attacks  the 
foliage,  giving  it  a 
dusty  appearance  and 
curling  the  leaf.  It 
also  appears  on  the  buds,  and,  if  not  controlled,  will 
ruin  an  entire  house.  It  spreads  rapidly  when  once 
established.  Dusting  the  plants  with  flowers  of  sulfur 
will  kill  the  fungus  if  applied  on  bright  days,  but  fumes 
from  the  evaporation  of  the  flowers  of  sulfur  on  the 
steam-pipes  will  eradicate  it  much  more  effectively. 
Mildew  is  induced  by  poor  ventilation.  Plants  should 
l>e  so  grown  that  the  foliage,  by  constant  fresh  air,  is 
kept  hard  and  mildew-resisting.  A  draught  from  a  door 
or  broken  glass  will  bring  mildew.  When  the  first  sign 
apiH-ars,  kill  the  fungus  and  prevent  it  from  spreading. 

The  ruse-midge  \Xtttcrrata  rluxiophaya)  in  the  worst 
pest  which  the  rose-grower  has  to  combat,  but  for- 
tunately this  insect  has  been  known  to  exist  only  in  a 
few  localities,  and,  te  a  considerable  extent,  only  in 
the  rose-growing  section  near  Chicago-  It  is  micro- 
scopic and  is  recognized  first  by  its  effect.  The  female 
deposits  its  eggs  beneath  the  sepals  of  the  llower-hud  or 
between  the  folded  leaves  of  the  leaf-bud.  The  egg 
period  is  two  days,  and  the  maggots,  as  soon  as  hatched. 
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l>egin  to  attack  the  buds.  The  maggots  reach  maturity 
in  seven  days  and  then  drop  to  the  ground  where  they 
pupate  and  the  adult  fly  emerges  six  weeks  later.  As 
the  damage  to  the  plant  is  done  by  the  maggot  which 
eats  the  petals,  the  work  of  the  midge  does  not  affect 
the  growth  of  the  plant,  but  the  buds  fail  to  develop, 
usually  dropping  off  after  being  attacked  by  the  mag- 
gots. Overgrown  plants  that  do  not  flower  are  indica- 
tions of  its  presence.  The  seriousness  of  the  pest  is 
apparent  ana  no  precaution  is  too  great  to  prevent  the 
rose-midge  from  getting  a  foothold.  Buy  plants  that 
are  grown  in  sections  not  affected.  Keep  the  houses 
absolutely  free  from  rubbish,  both  outside  and  under 
the  benches.  If  the  work  of  the  insect  is  apparent,  get 
rid  of  plants  and  soil  in  the  house  and  grow  other  cro|*i 

for  a  season,  and  start 
'  '  afresh,  which  is  the  sa- 
fest and  Itest  plan.  fScc 
the  specialist  s  account 
by  Crosby,  on  p.  30 IS. 

The  rose  is  subject  to 
the  attack  of  a  nema- 
tode, or  eel-worm, 
which  infests  the  roots. 
The  use  of  Manettifor 
grafting  purposes  has, 
to  a  large  extent,  re- 
lieved the  rose-grower 
of  this  trouble,  for  the 
Manet 1 1  root  does  not 
suffer  from  the  attack 
of  nematodes;  the  use 
of  lowland  soil  is  also 
a  safeguard.  Steriliza- 
tion by  means  of  steam 
will  render  soil  safe  and 
its  usefulness  is  not 
impaired,  but  this  is,  as 
a  rule,  unnecessary. 

Rose-galls  arc  a 
bacterial  disease  which 
cause  growths  on  the 
plants,  varying  in  site, 
and  usually  brown  in 
color.  These  appear  at 
the  joints  or  where  cuts 
have  been  made.  Re- 
move these  at  once  and 
do  not  cut  them  open 
with  a  knife  used  for 
cutting  flowers,  be- 
cause the  infection  can 
be  carried  to  the  other 
plants  in  this  manner. 
Cut  off  the  affected 
branch  and  burn  it. 
Thrip  is  an  insect  which  attacks  the  leaves  and  petals. 
It  is  small  and  its  work  usually  can  l>c  recognized  by 
the  white  lines  on  dark-colored  flowers,  showing  where 
the  surface  has  been  eaten.  Green-fly  is  a  sucking 
insect  which  attacks  the  new  growths.  Both  can  be 
readily  killed  by  the  evaporation  of  nicotine  prepara- 
tions upon  the  steam-pipes,  this  having  almost  entirely 
replaced  the  burning  of  tobacco-stems. 

Feeding  the  plants  is  accomplished  by  top-mulching, 
or  by  liquid  fertilizer,  or  by  using  both.  Aside  from 
hone-tankage,  few  commercial  fertilizers  are  in  use, 
cow-manure,  well-rotted,  clear  or  mixed  with  well- 
rutted  horse-manure,  l>cing  more  generally  used.  These 
manures  in  liquid  form  may  l>e  used  to  advantage.  Feed 
light  and  often  is  the  rule  when  plants  are  well  estab- 
lished. 

Watering  depends  on  crop-condition.  Water  copi- 
ously when  the  plants  are  coming  into  bearing.  Water 
less  when  the  crop  is  being  cut,  and  sparingly  after  the 
crop  is  cut  and  before  the  new  growth  starts. 
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The  question  of  humidity  in  the  house  is  a  serious  one 
with  the  wide,  large  houses,  and  where  the  atmosphere 
lacks  moisture  the  growths  will  foe  hard-wooded  and 
the  plants  will  not  be  prolific.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  a 
house  with  all  cement  walks  fails  to  grow  good  roses  for 
lack  of  humidity,  and  the  gravel  or  ash  walk  will  do 
much  toward  furnishing  the  atmosphere  the  needed 
moisture. 

Varieties. 

Varieties  to  grow  depend  largely  on  the  market  to 
which  the  grower  caters.  Then'  are  two  types  of  green- 
house roses:  those  which  are  at  their  best"  m  the  warm 
summer  months,  and  those  which  are  at  their  best  in 
cooler  weather. 

The  varieties  best  suited  for  summer  cutting  are  My 
Maryland  and  its  sports,  Kaiscrin  Augusta  victoria, 
Francis  Scott  Key,  and  Mrs.  Aaron  Ward. 

For  general  use,  the  best  varieties  are  Killarney  and 
its  sports,  which  are  numerous,  and  of  which  Double 
White  Killarney,  Killarney  Brilliant,  White  Killarney, 
and  Killarney  Queen  are  such  notable  examples  that 
they  must  be  mentioned;  Ophelia,  Mrs.  Aaron  Ward, 
Mrs.  George  Shawyer,  Iioosier  Beauty,  Hadley, 
Milady,  Richmond,  Hadiance,  I<ody  Alice  Stanley, 
Jonkhecr  J.  L.  Mock,  Sunburst,  Mrs.  Charles  Russell, 
American  Beauty,  and  the  Polyantha  rosea — Cecile 
Brunner,  Perle  d  Or,  and  George  Elgar,  which  are 
widely  used  for  corsage  bouquets  and  decorative  work. 
Mrs.  Aaron  Ward,  Double  White  Killarney,  Mrs. 
George  Shawyer,  Killarney  Brilliant,  and  Ophelia  are 
the  best  varieties  for  cutting  continuously  for  the 
entire  year.  Of  these  varieties  mentioned,  American 
Beauty,  Mrs.  George  Shawyer,  Radiance,  Lady  Alice 
Stanley,  and  Sunburst  are  better  grown  ujion  their  own 
roots,  while  the  balance  of  the  varieties  are  superior 
when  grafted  on  manetti.  Mrs.  W.  C.  Whitney  was 
formerly  grown  as  a  forcing  rose. 

Cutting  the  flowers. 

Proper  care  and  cutting  of  the  flowers  has  as  much  to 
do  with  financial  success  in  the  rose  industry  as  the 
proper  growing  of  the  plants.  Just  when  flowers  are 
mature  enough  to  be  cut  is  a  matter  of  variety  to  a 
considerable  extent.  Those  varieties  which  do  not  have 
many  petals  should  be  cut  in  the  hud,  while  many  of  the 
very  double  varieties,  such  as  Francis  Scott  Kev  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Russell,  should  lie  allowed  i»artly  to 
expand  lx>fure  !>cing  taken  from  the  plant.  How  much 
wood  to  leave  when  cutting  the  flowers  is  also  a  ques- 
tion of  variety  to  a  certain  degree,  but  as  a  rule  two 
good  eyes  are  sufficient.  Certain  varieties  which  natur- 
ally throw  strong  flowering  growth  from  the  main  stems 
or  hard  wood  can  l>e  cut  to  one  eye  from  good-sized 
plants.  There  is  a  tendency  of  plants  to  increase  in 
size  and  become  awkward  to  handle  if  much  growth  is 
left  in  cutting,  and  production  from  large  overgrown 
plants  is  as  a  rule  no  greater  than  from  plants  more 
closely  headed  in  by  carefully  cutting  the  flowers. 

It  is  customary  with  some  growers  to  "pinch"  all 
flowering  shoots  when  the  bud  has  reached  the  site  of  a 
|)ea,  ana  this  removal  of  the  bud  and  first  leaf  causes 
a  new  flowering  growth  and  gives  a  longer  stem,  as  the 
flower  is  cut  back  to  the  proper  place  in  the  older  growth. 
This  method  of  pinching  allows  the  grower  to  control 
the  time  of  maturity  of  the  crop  very  accurately,  eight 
weeks  in  the  early  winter  months  and  seven  weeks  in 
February  and  March  lx>ing  the  necessary  time  for  the 
maturity  of  the  new  flowering  shoot.  This  varies  a  few 
days  with  the  character  of  the  growth  when  the  pinch- 
ing is  done;  those  shoots  nearer  maturity  will  require 
less  time  than  the  softer  or  more  immature  growths. 
Then-  is  also  a  slight  difference  in  varieties  as  to  the 
time  required  to  mature  the  shoot  and  flower.  Thus 
pinching  allows  the  grower  to  bring  in  a  crop  at  the 
holiday  season  and  produce  flowers  for  exhibition  use. 
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The  stronger  and  more  vigorous  the  growth  pinched, 
the  better  the  quality  of  the  resultant  flower  and  by 
selection  of  strong  heavy  flowering  growths  and  by 
pinching  and  careful  timing,  the  roses  for  exhibition 
purposes  are  produced. 

When  flowers  are  cut  they  should  at  once  foe  placed 
in  water  and  kept  at  a  temperature  from  38°  to  42°  for 
several  hours  to  harden  them.  The  sterna  and  flowers 
fill  with  water  and  are  then  in  a  condition  to  be  graded. 
The  American  Rose  Society  has  established  a  grading 
standard  to  which  the  leading  growers  adhere  in  prepar- 
ing the  product  for  market.  Length  of  stem  is  the  basis, 
but  quality  and  substance  of  bud  should  foe  in  propor- 
tion to  length  of  stem,  and  a  poor  quality  flower  on  a 
large  stem  on  the  open  market  will  by  no  means  com- 
mand the  price  of  a  good  flower  on  a  stem  of  the  same 
length.  In  grading,  keep  the  flowers  uniform  in  length 
of  stem  and  quality. 

Marketing  cut  roses. 

There  are  three  methods  of  marketing  cut  roses,  viz.: 
retailing  direct  to  the  consumer;  supplying  flower  shops 
direct;  and  the  shipment  of  the  product  to  the  com- 
mission stores  which  supply  the  large  city  florists.  It 
is  of  first  importance  to  Have  the  product  reach  the 
consumer  fresh,  well  hardened,  and  not  too  open,  for 
the  demand  for  o|>cn  flowers  is  limited.  Careful  pack- 
ing for  the  wholesale  market  necessitates  wooden 
boxes  with  cross  cleats  to  hold  the  roses  from  moving 
about  in  the  box,  which  bruises  the  flowers.  Wooden 
Iwxes  allow  the  use  of  ice  to  keep  the  flowers  in  condition 
for  sale.  Heavy  waxed  paper  between  the  layers  of 
flowers  in  the  boxes  aids  in  handling  them  conveniently. 
Any  precaution  taken  to  insure  the  product  reaching 
the  consumer  in  perfect  condition  is  a  paying  invest- 
ment, for  a  good  product  has  little  value  when  bruised 
and  in  poor  condition. 

The  sale  of  flowers  direct  to  the  consumer  by  the 
grower  is  becoming  greater  every  year,  many  of  the 
leading  florists  operating  their  own  ranges  of  glass  and 
using  the  product  in  their  own  store.  The  demand 
from  the  large  cities  where  this  is  not  possible  to  any 
great  extent  is  increasing  yearly.  Returns  from  money 
invested  is  in  fair  proportion  to  the  money  earned  by 
investments  in  any  well-conducted  line  of  production, 
but  is  dependent  upon  the  skill  of  the  grower  and  the 
business-like  conduct  of  the  enterprise.  The  risk  cf 
handling  a  perishable  product  and  the  property  risk  also 
is  heavy,  owing  to  wind,  hail,  snow,  and  ice.  Deteriora- 
tion is  also  heavy  !>ecauae  of  the  excessive  humidity 
necessary  to  good  culture.  Rose-growing  is  an  industry 
catering  to  the  demand  for  a  luxury,  and  the  path  to 
profit  is  often  a  thorny  one.  w.  R.  Piekson. 

Rose  insects. 

Roar  Amn  (lfMMftefaM  rotm).  Of  nit  h  or  pinkish  plant- 
He-  atiout  one-twelfth  incil  in  length  that  cluster  in  (rait  numbers 
on  the  tender  opt  and  buds,  stunting  the  growth  and  injuring  tba 
bloum;  injurious  both  in  the  open  and  on  roars  grown  under  glass. 
The  inaeet  hibernates  in  the  egg  stage  in  the  North,  but  in  the 
South  brooding  continue*  throughout  the  winter.  The  eggs  hatch 
as  the  buds  are  bursting.  The  aphid*  u(  the  first  generation  are 
wingless  ns  are  alan  a  Large  proportion  of  the  aueeeeding  broods, 
but  winged  forms  are  pr<xiured  from  time  to  time  which  serve  to 
diaeermruite  the  aperies.  The  insect*  multiply  with  great  rapidity, 
each  female  being  rajmhlv  of  producing  thirty  to  forty-five  young; 
in  the  eourw-  of  her  Life.  A  generation  ia  completed  in  lea*  than  a 
month. 

Trralmrnl. — Spray  with  nicotine  sulfate  (containing  40  per  cent 
nicotine),  one  jran  in  MJO  parts  of  water — about  one  teaspoonful 
in  two  gallon*  of  water.  The  efficiency  of  this  solution  is  increased 
by  the  addition  of  a  *mall  amount  of  soup  Good  result*  may  bet 
obtained  bv  thorough  spraying  with  whale-oil  soap,  or  any  good 
soap,  one  pound  in  eight  or  ten  gallons  <■(  water.  It  is  sometime* 
a  good  plim  to  dip  the  buds  and  Hps  of  the  branches  in  a  dish  nearly 
full  of  the  *oliition. 

8ma.ii.  tini.KN  Host  Aphis  I  A/yrtj*  rosorum). —  A  green  plant- 
louse  much  smaller  than  the  preceding;  more  troublesome  in  green- 
houses than  in  the  open. 

Trralmrnl. — Same  n*  for  the  rose  aphis  (above!. 

Ahkiiii  sn  Kiml  Si  t  u  i£ndrfamVMi  r,..jr  t.— C.reeniah  or  yellowish  , 
larva-  that  skeletonise  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves.   The  egga 
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irr  laid  in  the  tissue  of  the  leaves  by  a  shining  black  four-winged 

BrisTLV  Rose  Slt'O.  '  to  1 1  1 1 '  prrtiMrnrnii), — \  cllowish  or 
greenish,  mure  ur  lew  bristly  larva*  about  *j  inch  in  length  that 
skeletonise  the  leaves  when  young  but  later  eat  out  holes  in  the  leal* 
often  leaving  only  the  larger  veins.  In  the  North  there  are  three 
generation*  annually,  the  cocoon*  of  the  summer  brood  being 
placed  on  the  leaves  or  taiga,  those  of  the  winter  brood  on  the 
iiround.  The  eggs  of  thin  specie*  are  inserted  in  the  petiole  of  the 
leaven  1 


vea  by  the  parent  fly  which  very 


the 

Cwiijcd  Roar.  Slio  (rTmnAytu*  cin<iu»), — Larva?  about  •»  inch 
in  length  that  feed  on  the  edge  of  the  leaf  with  the  body  coiled 
beneath  it-  The  larva  is  metallic  green  spotted  with  white  above, 
grayish  white  beneath;  head  orange;  first  segment  of  the  thorax 
blue  and  the  last  two  gray.  Pupation  takes  place  in  the  pith  of  a 
dead  twig. 

Trtatmtnt  Jar  ratr  $lugi. — Arsenate  of  lead,  two  pounds  in  fifty 
pilous  of  water  or  one  ounce  in  U,  gallons  is  an  effective  spray, 
but  if  applied  too  freely  may  leave  a  whitish  deposit  on  the  foliage. 
Hellebore,  one  ounce  in  two  or  three  gallons  of  water,  or  used  in  the 
dry  form  diluted  with  double  its  weight  of  powdered  plaster  or 
cheap  Bout,  ia  also  effective.  Hose  slugs  may  also  be  lulled  with 
the  nicotine  solution  as  recommended  for  the  rose  aphis. 

Robe  ai -HorPER  i  TyphU'cyba  tout  i. — A  small  nearly  white 
leaf-hopper,  feeding  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  extracting  the 
Juices  and  causing  the  leaves  to  turn  yellowish.  The  insect  spends 
the  winter  as  eggs  which  are  inserted  in  the  bark. 

Trratmrnt.— This  leaf-hopper  may  be  controlled  by  thorough 
spraying  of  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  with  nicotine  solution  as 
recommended  for  the  rose  aphis. 

Roag  Leap- Rolled  (Arehipt  rosaaana). — Black-headed  olive- 
grc  n  caterpillars,  about  l«  inch  in  length  when  mature,  that  roll 
and  web  together  the  leaves  on  which  they  feed.  They  become  full 
grown  in  about  a  tnonth  and  transform  to  dark  brown  pupte  within 
the  rolled  leaves.  In  two  or  three  weeks  the  light  brownish  moths 
emerge  and  deposit  their  eggs  on  the  leaves.  There  are  two  broods 
annually  on  roses  grown  in  the  open. 

Trmtmmt. — .Spray  the  plants  with  arsenate  of  lead,  two  pounds 
in  fifty  gallons  of  water  and  make  the  application  early  in  the 
season.  In  greenhouses  close  watch  should  be  kept  for  the  first 
appearance  of  the  insect  and  the  caterpillars  destroyed  before  they 
gain  a  foothold. 

Robe  Chafer  (Afacrotfactvfus  tubtpinmiu).— Long-legged  un- 
gainly grayish  brown  beetles  that  swarm  into  the  rose-garden,  and 
devour  the  leaves,  petals,  and  opening  buds.  The  grubs  from 
which  these  beetles  develop  feed  on  the  roots  of  grasses  in  sandy 
soil  onlv.  In  New  York  the  beetles  emerge  from  the  ground  about 
the  middle  of  June  and  disappear  in  about  a  month  or  six  week*. 

Trtatmrnl. — This  is  a  difficult  insect  to  control  because  the 
beetles  will  avoid  feeding  on  foliage  poisoned  with  an  arsenical. 
They  will,  however,  eat  leaves  sprayed  with  arsenate  of  lead  sweet- 
ened with  molassew.  This  method,  however,  cannot  be  relied  upon 
to  protect  the  plants  when  the  beetles  are  numerous,  for  much 
damage  wdl  lie  done  before  the  poison  has  had  time  to  take  effect. 
In  the  case  of  a  few  choice  plants  it  is  safer  to  protect  them  with 
mosquito-netting  during  the  period  when  the  beetles  are  most 
abundant. 

Roag  Midge  (.Woremta  rhixiophaga). — Small  whitish  or  pinkish 
maggot*  about  one-fourteenth  inch  in  length  that  infest  opening 
buds,  either  killing  them  or  causing  the  leaves  and  blossoms  to  be 
more  or  leas  deformed.  The  maggots  become  full  grown  in  five  to 
seven  days,  leave  the  buds  and  complete  their  transformation  in 
the  ground.  In  the  summer  the  total  life  cycle  is  completed  in 
at«mt  two  weeks.  As  a  rule  the  maggots  are  most  troublesome 
during  June  and  July.  This  insect  is  more  injurious  to  roses  grown 
under  glass  than  in  the  open. 

Trtalmrnt. — This  is  a  difficult  pest  to  eradicate  once  it  has 
become  well  established  in  a  greenhouse.  Rotation  with  some  other 
crop,  such  as  violets,  may  be  pnn-twd  to  advantage.  Fumigation 
with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  in  March,  whi  n  the  growth  of  the 
maggots  is  slow,  will  lie  found  of  value  in  killing  the  flies  before  egg- 
laying.  Fumigation  does  not  give  so  good  results  in  the  summer. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  watch  the  plants  carefully  and  to  pick  off 
and  destroy  all  infested  buds.  See  the  florist's  statement  on  this 
pest,  page  3017. 

Rose  Scale  (.4  ufacospis  ratx). — Snow-white  nearly  circular 
sea le»,  about  one-tenth  inrh  in  diameter,  encrusting  the  branches. 
More  troublesome  when  rosea  are  grown  in  partial  shade. 


Treatment. — Sprav  with  lime-sulfur  solution.  c 
gallons  of  w  iter,  while  the  plants  art;  dormant.  It 
Advisable  to  rut  off  the  worst  infested  sterna. 

Rose  Ciki'I'uii  (Khynchttes  buolar). — A  bright  red  snout-beetle, 
with  black  legs  and  snout,  which  appear*  on  the  rose-bushes  early 
in  June,  eating  holm  into  the  unopened  buds  and  puncturing  the 
flower-stems.  Some  of  the  injured  buds  fail  to  open,  while  others 
have  the  petals  riddled  with  holes.  The  grubs  feed  within  the  buds 
and  young  fruit  and  in  late  summer  descend  to  the  ground  where 
they  spend  the  winter  as  pupa*. 

Trrtitmrnl.  —  In  the  garden  continued  hand-picking  of  the  beetles 
will  he  found  effective.  In  larger  plantings,  arsenate  of  lead,  two 
pounds  in  fifty  gallons  of  water — one  ounce  in  one  and  one-half 
gallons — will  destroy  many  of  the  beetles.  As  the  l>ectles  breed  in 
the  fruit  of  the  wild  rose,  tht-ie  plants  should  not  be  permitted  to 
grow  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rose-garden. 

Rose  Sluo-Cateri-h-lah  \Euclra  indrtrrmina). — Occasionally 
in  the  South  rones  are  subject  to  the  attack  of  a  caterpillar  of 
striking  appearance,  about  >i  inch  in  length,  orange  in  color,  and 
covered  with  tufts  of  spines. 

small  plantings  the  caterpillars  may  be  picked 


off  by  hand.  While  doing  this  work  gloves  should  be  worn,  as  the 
spines  of  the  caterpillar  emit  an  irritating  fluid.  In  larger  plantings 
the  caterpillars  can  be  controlled  by  spraying  with  arsenate  of 
lead  aa  recommended  for  the  preceding. 

Fuller's  Rose  Beetle  (AramtguM  fulleri). —  Small  grayish 
brown  snout-beetles  al>uut  y<j  inch  in  length  which  are  often  very 
destructive  to  the  foliage  of  roses  grown  in  the  greenhouse.  The 
white,  curved  grubs,  about  >,  inch  in  length,  burrow  in  the  soil 
and  feed  upon  the  roots  of  the  plant. 

Trtalmrnt.— Persistent  hand-picking  should  be  practised  to 
prevent  the  pest  from  gaining  a  foothold  in  the  greenhouse. 

MtALT  Ili-o*, — These  common  greenhouse  pests  are  sometimes 
injurious  to  rose  plants.  They  may  be  controlled  by  syringing  the 
plants  with  tobacco  extract,  or  a  stiff  stream  of  water  may  be 
used  to  dislodge  them. 

Tunis* — Minute  yellowish  or  orange  insects  about  one-thirtieth 
inrh  in  length  which  often  injure  the  opening  blossom-buds  of 
roses  grown  under  glass.  They  may  be  controlled  by  spraying  with 
tobacco  extracts  or  by  the  use  of  a  sweetened  poison  made  according 
to  the  following  formula:  Water,  twelve  quarts;  paria  green,  one 

id  M.  D. 


Powdery  Mildew,  caused  by  the  fungus  Sphrrothrra  pnnnnm. 
is  one  of  the  most  common  and  injurious  diseases  of  r rises  wherever 
they  are  grown.  It  is  usually  first  noticed  as  grayish  or  whitish 
spots  on  the  young  leaves  or  shoots.  Later,  as  the  spots  enlarge, 
they  have  a  white,  powdery  appearance,  a  felt-like  coatiug  being 
formed,  especially  about  the  thorns.  The  young  leaves,  stems,  ami 
buds  are  dwarfed,  curled,  or  variously  deformed.  Iniured  leaves 
soon  drop,  and  growth  and  flower-production  is  seriously  interfered 
with.  Frequently  the  young  buds  themselves  are  attacked  by  the 
fungus,  rendering  the  (lowers  worthless. 

TrnUmrnl. — <1)  I'nder  glass.  Thoroughly  dusting  with  sulfur, 
or  spraying  with  potassium  sulfide,  one  ounce  to  three  gallons  of 
water,  every  ten  days  is  often  sufficient.  Ammonisral  copper  car- 
bonate is  also  effective.  Vaporised  sulfur,  produced  either  by  boiling 
sulfur  in  a  pot  over  an  alcohol  lamp,  or  by  painting  the  heating- 
pipes  with  equal  parts  of  sulfur,  lime,  and  water,  can  be  success- 
fully used.  No  lime  should  be  lost  in  applying  one  of  these  treat- 
ments as  soon  as  the  mildew  appears.  Burned  sulfur  is  likely  to 
injure  the  plants.  As  one  of  the  conditions  favorable  to  the  spread 
of  mildew  is  dry,  cool  air.  such  as  would  come  into  the  greenhouse 
from  ventilation,  broken  glass,  or  open  door,  care  should  be  taken 
to  eliminate  all  drafts.  <2)  Out-of-doors.  Outside,  rose  mildew  can 
be  controlled  by  dusting  with  finely  ground  sulfur.  Frequent 
applications  should  be  made,  starting  with  the  first  appearance. 

Black  Spot,  caused  by  the  fungus  Diptocarpan  rosjr  tmore 
commonly  known  as  Attmnntma  ros*i,  is  the  most  common  and 
injurious  disease  aside  from  powdery  mildew,  Roses  grown  both 
out-of-doors  and  under  glass  are  affected.  The  disease  is  most 
destructive  during  the  summer.  The  more  or  less  circular  spots 
may  attain  a  diameter  of  a  centimeter  or  more,  are  of  a  black 
color,  and  are  characterised  by  an  irregularly  fringed  border.  The 
■pots  occur  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf,  and  by  confluence 
may  involve  the  entire  surface.  Frequently  the  leaves  become 
yellow,  both  in  the  invaded  and  uninvaded  tissue.  Defoliation 
soon  lakes  place.  Bushy  sorts  are  more  susceptible  than  the  climb- 
ing  varieties. 

Trtalmrnt. — The  fungus  lives  over  winter  on  fallen  leaves. 
Therefore,  the  source  of  spring  infection  will  be  eliminated  by 
feathering  and  burning  all  the  leaves  either  late  in  the  fall  ur  early 
in  the  spring  before  the  buds  expand.  However,  this  is  not  sufficient 


entirely  to  control  the  disease.  It  is  recommended  that  the  plants 
be  sprayed  as  soon  as  the  disease  becomes  manifest,  several  appli- 
cations st  intervals  of  a  week  or  ten  days  being  sometimes  neces- 
sary. Bordeaux  mixture  is  said  to  be  effi-etive  but  is  objectionable 
in  that  it  coats  the  foliage.  As  a  spray  of  ammonia  ri)  copper  car- 
bonate is  just  as  effective  and  lacks  this  objectionable  feature  of 
bordeaux  mixture,  it  is  to  lie  given  the  preference. 

Rose  Hist,  caused  by  the  fungus  Phragmidiutn  (several  species), 
has  been  reported  occurring  on  indoor  and  out-of-door  rosea.  It  is 
abundant  on  wild  ruses.  The  disease  manifests  itself  in  early  spring 
as  orange  powdery  patches  on  leaves,  shoots,  and  buds.  Fre- 
quently the  greater  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  leaf  may  be  cov- 
ered. The  patch'*  on  the  wood  are  often  large,  and  distortion  or 
curving  of  the  part  affected  may  occur.  Toward  autumn,  black 
pustules  are  to  be  found  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  and  on  the 
stenw,  the  latter  of  some  varieties  being  killed  to  the  ground. 

Trratmrnt. — All  fallen  infected  leaves  and  all  diseased  plants  or 
plant  parts  should  be  collected  and  burned.  Spraying  with  potas- 
sium sulfide  has  been  recommended,  but  further  experimentation 
with  this  fungicide  is  desirable. 

Stem  Canker,  caused  by  the  fungus  Cmiatkyrium  xemtdarfur 
(probably  the  same  as  C.  furkrlit).  Cankers  are  formed  on  the 
canes  and  branches,  being  characterised  by  a  brown  center  with  a 
black  border,  outside  of  which  is  a  reddish  xone. 

Trtalmrnt. —  Diseased  canes  should  lie  cut  and  burned. 

Crown-Gall,  a  bacterial  disease  caused  b>^  Barterium^  tumr- 


/arirn:  The  disease  occurs  on  plants  grown  in  the  open 
glass  and  is  characterised  by  galls  or  tubercles  being 
the  stems  or  ruou 
Trratmrnt. — R 
thorough  disinfeci 
to  be  suggested, 
galls  is  advisable. 


the  stems  or  roots,  or  both. 

Trratmrnt. — Removal  or  sterilisation  of  the  soil  by  steam, 
thorough  disinfection  of  the  benches,  and  so  on.  is  the  only  remedy 
'  be  suggested,   Rejection  of  alt  stock  showing  any  indication  of 
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Dowxt  Mildew  ia  caused  by  llw  fungii*  I'rrmMpora  tinrm. 
It  is  particularly  a  tliaeaac  of  jrreenhouar  riwn,  and  ia  >,i  sotiivwhat 
rarr  oerurrciirv.  The  diaeaee  is  rharat-teriied  by  wiltinjt  and 
rapid  killing  of  youn*  Imivtw. 

Trraimrnt.— Duatin«  with  sullur  is  held  to  be  .•ff.  •  against 

^  ,i,MW  L.  M.  M  ASSET. 

ROSE  ACACIA:  HMnCa  hitpviia,  R.- Apple:  Eugenia  Jamtxm. 
Rose  bey:  Xrrium.  R.  Campion:  Lvehnit  Coronarut.  R.,  Christ- 
mas:  UttUboru*  niger.  R.,  Japanese:  AVrrw  mponica.  R.  Mallow: 
Ihbttcu*.  Rosemary:  tiotmarinwi.  R,  of  Coma:  llibi*nt*  Rwtnn- 
msl*.  R.  of  Hearrn:  Lychni*  Ccrli-rom.  R.  of  Jericho:  A Jiaato- 
luxi,  see  Rfsurrr&ion  I'lon/a.  R.  of  Sharon:  tUbinniM  jryriocua.  R^ 
Rock:  Cufu  and  HriuiiUhrmum.  R.,  Sun:  Heitanthrmum. 

ROSELLE.  An  annual  hibiscus  (//.  Safxittriffa,  pnge 
1485,  Vol.  Ill),  cultivated  in  tropical  and  subtropical 
regions  for  the  acid  of  the  immature  calices  and  involu- 
cels  or  bracteoles;  known  also  as  red  sorrel  and  Jamaica 
sorrel;  it  also  yields  a  filler. 

The  roselle  is  used  in  the  making  of  an  acid  drink  and 
also  for  jellies,  jama,  sauces,  and  marmalades,  being  a 
good  sulwtitute  for  cranlierry  and  currant  in  regions 
when?  these  fruits  do  not  grow.  It  is  grown  somewhat 
in  the  southernmost  parts  of  the  United  States.  The 
culture  is  essentially  that  of  the  eggplant.  Seeds  are 
in  a  seed-bed,  and  the  young  plants  transferred  to 
in  the  field  far  enough  apart  to  allow  of  horse- 
tillage,  and  1  \:i  to  2  feet  apart  in  the  row.  The  plant 
usually  grows  4  to  5  feet  high  if  not  too  highly  fertilized, 
and  produces  a  bush  of  many  stalks.  No  special  tillage 
or  care  is  required.  Before  the  bolls  are  woody  or 
stringy,  thev  are  broken  off  by  hand.  They  may  be 
utilized  freak  or  dried  for  future  use.  The  common 
forms  of  roselle  are  rich  red  and  make  very  attractive 
products;  the  yellowish  forms  appear  not  to  be  grown 
in  this  country.  The  yield  of  one  plant  may  be  three  to 
sixteen  jHMinds. 

ROSMARINUS  (Latin,  sta-dew;  the  plant  is  common 
on  the  chalk  hills  of  the  south  of  France  and  near  the 
scaeoast).  Labiatse.  Rosemary.  Hardy  evergreen 
shrub;  a  well-known  garden  plant,  with  aromatic 
leaves  used  for  seasoning. 

Leaves  narrow,  entire,  with  revolute  margins:  fls.  in 
short,  axillary  racemes,  few,  approximate,  opposite, 
subsessile,  bluish  or  white;  calyx  ovoid-campanulate, 
2-lipped,  posterior  lip  concave,  minutely  3-toothed, 
anterior  2-cut;  oorolla-tulxi  exserted,  limb  2-lipped, 
posterior  lip  erect,  emarginate  or  shortly  2-cut,  anterior 
spreading,  3-eut,  the  midlohc  largest,  concave,  declined; 
perfect  stamens  2:  nutlets  smooth,  ovoid-subgloliose.— 
One  species,  Mcdit.  region.  The  genus  is  placed  near 
Salvia,  being  distinguished  by  the  calyx  being  only 
shortly  2-lipped,  not  hairy  in  the  throat  and  the  con- 
nective of  tne  anthers  continuous  with  the  filament  and 
indicated  only  by  a  slender  reflexed  tooth. 

Rosmarinus  officinalis  has  small  light  blue  flowers, 
which  are  much  sought  by  bees.  Oil  of  rosemary,  a 
volatile  oil  distilled  from  the  leaves,  is  a  common  prep- 
aration in  drug-stores.  The  leaves  are  also  used  m 
making  Hungary  water.  In  northern  hert>-gardens,  it 
lasts  for  years  if  given  well-drained  soil  and  some  winter 
protection.  It  is  recommended  for  hedges  in  southern 
California,  especially  for  dry  and  rocky  places  nesir  the 
coast . 

officinalis,  linn.  Rosemary.  Ou>  Man.  Shrub, 
2-^  ft.  high:  Ivb.  numerous,  linear,  with  revolute  mar- 
gins: fls.  axillary,  in  short  racemes,  Iwrne  in  early 
spring.  V.  3:61.  Var.  prostratus,  Hort.  (R.  pros- 
trdttts,  Hort.),  is  distinguished  from  the  type  by  its 
prostrate  habit. — A  good  plant  for  dry  positions  on 
the  rockery-  F.  Tkacy  Hubbard. t 

ROTHROCKIA  (named  for  Prof.  J.  T.  Rothrock). 
Asrlepitularra-.  Perennial  twining  herb  hardy  in  the 
southwestern  United  Stat**. 

Stems  somewhat  woody  at  l>ase:  I  vs.  opposite,  cor- 
date-acuminate,   long-jietiolcd:    infl.    loose  axillary 


cymes;  fls.  white;  calyx  5-parted;  corolla  rotate,  deeply 
5-clcft,  the  loin*  oblong;  crown  simple,  inserted  at  the 
junction  of  the  corolla  and  staincn-tul*-,  5-ported: 
follicles  thickened,  acuminate,  smooth. — Three  species, 
N.  W.  Mex.  and  Ariz. 

cordifdlia,  Gray.  Lvs.  opposite,  slender-petioled, 
cordate,  acutelv  acuminate:  fls.  white  or  whitish,  in 
racemes;  corolla-lobes  3—4  lines  long.  N.  W.  Mex. 
along  water-courses  near  the  borders  of  Ariz,  and  also 
in  Ariz.— Cult,  in  S.  Calif.      p.  Tract  Hubbard. f 

ROTTBOELLIA  (Christen  Friis  RottboeU,  a  Danish 
botanist,  1727-1797).  Graminesr.  Annual  or  |>ercnnial, 
usually  robust  grasses  of  the  tribe  Andn>|iogoncu.\ 
found  mostly  in  warmer  regions  of  the  world.  The 
species  furnish  some  forage  but  tbey  are  scarcely  hort  i- 
cultural.  Spikelets  in  pairs  as  in  Andropogon,  awnless, 
arranged  in  cylindrical  spikes,  more  or  leas  embedded 
in  the  axis,  the  first  glume  coriaceous  and  covering  the 
excavation  of  the  rachis-joint.  The  genus  is  more 
properly  referred  to  Manisuris  by  recent  authors,  this 
name  being  taken  up  on  technical  grounds. 

A.  S.  Hitchcock. 

ROUPALA  (probably  a  native  name  in  Guiana). 
Also  S|M>lled  Rooala,  Rupala,  Rhopala.  Proieacae. 
Trees,  smooth  or  fejrugmcous-tomentose,  suitable  only 
for  the  warmhouse. 

Leaves  alternate,  leathery,  stiff,  entire  or  dentate, 
undivided,  or  those  of  the  sterile  branches  (and  younger 
trees?)  pinnate:  fls.  in  axillary  or  terminal  racemes, 
pedicel  led  in  pairs,  perfect;  perianth  cylindrical, 
slightly  dilated  at  base,  the  limb  scarcely  broader,  sul>- 
glolxiee,  oblong  or  elongated  finally  laxly  revolute; 
ovary  sessile:  caj>s.  liard,  oblique."  2-volvod,  ahort- 
8tipitate.— About  40  species,  Trop.  Amer. 

A.  Hairs  mat-colored. 

Pihlii,  Meisn.  (R.  corcovod&m*,  Hort.).  A  tree, 
with  branches  clothed  with  rusty  colored  woolly 
tomentum:  lvs.  1  ft.  or  more  long,  pinnate,  with  5-8 
pairs  of  lfts.  which  arc  3-5  in.  long,  on  stout  petiolules 
1  in.  or  less  long,  ovate  or  obliquely  ovate,  acuminate, 
acutely  serrate:  fls.  Hin.  long,  white  or  yellowish,  in 
nearly  sessile  axillary  racemes  3-5  in.  long.  B.M.  6095. 

aa.  Hairs  golden. 
aurea,  Lind.  According  to  lick.  Hort.  1866:202,  this 
species  was  named  for  tne  golden  hairs  covering  the 
upper  parte  of  the  at.  and  petioles.  Brazil.— Rare  and 
imperfectly  known. 

ft.  JAngkii.  Hon..  ia  a  plant  offered  by  Siebrecht  which 
not  appear  in  butamcal  work*  p  W,  BAHTLAT. 

F.  Tracy  Hubbard. t 

ROCPtLLIA:  . 


ROYAL  FERN: 


r. -„.;,.<.  R. 


ROYENA  (named  for  Adrian  van  Royen,  of  Leyden ; 
died  1779).    KkrnAcra.    Evergreen  trees  or  shrubs 
suitable  for  the  warmhouse. 

Leaves  alternate:  infl.  axillary:  fls.  small,  hermaphro- 
dite; calyx  deeply  5-  (rarely  4-)  lolied,  often  accrescent 
in  fr.,  lobes  more  or  less  pubescent  or  silky;  corolla 
cauipanulate  <<r  ureeolatc,  5-cleft,  lol>es  obtuse,  re- 
flexed;  stamens  10  in  one  rank;  ovary  conical,  puhes- 
ccnt:  fr.  globose,  ovoid  or  oblong,  leathery,  indeniscent 
or  splitting. — About  20  Bpecies,  natives  of  Trop.  and 
S.  Afr.  The  genus  is  distinguished  from  the  4  or  8 
other  genera  of  the  ebony  family  by  the  fls.  being 
hermaphrodite  instead  of  dioecious  and  the  stamens  in  a 
(•ingle  series. 

Royrna  luriita  is  one  of  the  old-time  Cape  shrulis 
formerly  cultivated  under  glass  for  ornament  in  England 
and  lately  offered  in  southern  California.  It  has  small 
white  flowers  aliout  ' .»  inch  across,  with  five  more  or 
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ldcida,  Linn.  Tender  evergreen  shrub,  4-12  ft,  high, 
or  a  small  tree:  kirk  nearly  smooth,  dusky  gray  or 
whitish:  lv-.  oval  or  somewhat  ovate,  leathery,  shining 
al>ove,  more  or  less  hirsute  beneath:  ft*,  solitary, 
axillary,  white  or  yellowish;  calyx  5-toothcd;  corolla- 
tube  urceolate.  limb  reflexed,  5-parted,  puberulous; 
segms.  rounded:  fr.  ovoid  or  subglobose,  red  or  purple 
and  fleshy  when  ripe.  S.  Afr.  B.R.  32:40. 

F.  Tkacy  Hubbard. 

ROYSTdNEA:  Orrodoia. 

RUBBER  PLANTS.  Various  plants  furnish  rubber. 
The  best  gutta-percha  is  said  to  Ite  produced  by  Imiuin- 
dra  Gutta  (which  see),  a  native  of  India.  For  the  rub- 
ber tree  of  South  America,  see  lirvea  brwrilimmn.  The 
rubber  tree  of  tropical  Africa  is  Latuialphia  ftttrida;  sec 
B.M.  6063.  The  rubber  plant  of  horticulturists  is 
Ficus  dattica.  For  an  agricultural  account  of  rubber, 
see  "Cyclopedia  of  American  Agriculture,"  Vol.  II. 

RUBIA  (Latin,  red;  referring  to  the  color  of  the  dye 
extracted  from  the  root),  Rubidxex.  Mostly  hardy 
herbs,  sometimes  shrubby  at  base,  of  little  horticultural 
worth,  but  one,  R.  tinctorum,  is  of  economic  value. 

Plants  frequently  rather  stiff,  hispid,  or  aculeate: 
Ivs.  in  whorls  of  4-8  or  very  rarely  opposite  and  stipu- 
late, sessile  or  petioled,  lanceolate  or  ohovate,  rarely 
cordate:  fls.  small  or  minute,  in  axillary  or  terminal 
c vines,  5-mcrous;  involucre  none;  oulyx-tuk-  ovoid  or 
globose,  limb  Licking;  corolla  rotate  or  subcampanu- 
late;  ovary  2-celled  or  through  abortion  1-cellcd:  fr. 
didymous,  fleshy,  2-  rarely  1-celled. — About  40  species, 
Mcdit.  region,  Trop.  ana  S.  Afr.,  Temp.  Asia,  Trop. 
and  S.  Temp.  Amer.  R.  tinctorum  is  the  dye-plant 
called  madder,  the  long,  fleshy  roots  of  which  are 
ground  to  powder.  Madder  is  said  to  furnish  a  good 
green  fodder  if  cut  the  second  year  when  in  flower. 

tinctorum,  linn.  (R.  tinctdria,  Salisb.).  Madder.  A 
scandent  herbaceous  perennial:  Ivb.  2-4  in.  long,  sessile 
or  very  short-petioled,  mostly  lanceolate,  not  cordate, 
in  whorls  of  4-6:  cymes  terminal,  panicled,  spreading, 
leafy.  F.  W.  Bak<  i.ay. 

F.  Tracy  HrBBARD.t 
RUBUS  (Latin  name,  ultimately  connected  with 
ruber,  red).  Including  Bomtkia,  RuMccr,  Oreobdtus, 
balidia,  and  others,  but  excluding  Daliharda.  Rosdcca-. 
Bramble.  Blackberries,  Dewberries,  Raspberries, 
and  Thimblkberries.  Low  and  diffuse  mostly  woody 
plants,  usually  producing  canes,  grown  for  the  edible 
fruits,  some  of  the  species  for  ground-cover,  and  others 
for  the  more  or  less  ornamental  character  of  habit, 
foliage,  and  bloom. 

Trailing,  decumbent,  ascending,  or  erect  plants,  the 
tips  of  long  growths  usually  recurving  even  if  other- 
wise erect,  glabrous,  hairy  or  variously  glandular, 
mostly  thorny  or  prickly:  sts.  usually  short-lived  and 
pithy  (sometimes  semi-herbaceous):  Ivs.  simple  or 
compound,  alternate,  the  compounding  on  the  pinnate 
order  and  the  leaflets  largely  3  (several  in  many  of  the 
tropical  and  oriental  species) :  fls.  mostly  white  or  rosc- 
colored,  usually  in  corymbs  or  racemes  but  sometimes 
solitary;  calyx  5-parted  (rarely  3-5-parted),  the  lol>es 
persistent;  petals  5,  usually  olwvatc;  stamens  many, 
inserted  on  the  torus-rim;  pistils  many  (or  sometimes 
few),  closely  packed  on  the  torus,  usually  becoming 
dru|x-lets  but  sometimes  dry  when  ripe,  the  style 
"  ■  terminal. — A  most  variable  and  perplexing  genus, 
perhaps  400  fairly  well-marked  sjjecies 
numlH-rless  intermediate  forms.  More  than  3,000 
species-names  have  been  applied.  The  genus  is  |>ar- 
ticularly  strong  in  Europe,  where  great  mimliers  of 
specific  names  have  been  made  (see  Weihe  »V  Neos, 
Rubi  Germanici,  1822-7;  Fockc,  Synovia  Rulmrum 
Germania-.  1877;  Babbington,  British  Rubi,  180<J; 
Focke,  in  Ascherson  &  Graebner,  Synopsis  der  Mittel- 


curopiiischen  Flora,  1902;  Rogers,  Handbook  of  British 
Rubi,  I  (tot),  and  many  other  publications).  Focke  in 
1877  deaerilied  72  species  inhabiting  Germany.  In  1902 
he  admitted  K7  full  species  to  the  mid-European  flora. 
There  is  also  a  large  extension  of  the  genus  in  the 
Himalayan  region,  about  50  species  being  recognized 
(J.  D.  Hooker  admits  41  species  in  the  Flora  of  British 
India).  The  species  extend  eastward  into  China  and 
Japan.  Uemsley,  in  his  Flora  of  China,  admits  41 
species.  In  Japan,  Franchet  and  Savatier  admit  22 
species.  In  the  North  American  Flora,  Rvdberg 
admits  1 12  species,  in  1913,  counting  those  in  Mexico 
and  southward  and  excluding  certain  species  that  are 
referred  to  other  genera.  Students  of  the  American 
forms  should  consult  the  recent  writings  of  Blanchard, 
Brninerd,  Bicknell,  and  Rydberg.  There  is  no  agree- 
ment as  to  the  numljer  of  species  in  N.  Amer.  or  else- 
where, and  recently  other  genera  have  been  segregated. 
Rubus  is  widely  distributed  in  the  northern  nemi- 
sphcrc,  particularly  in  temperate  and  warm-temper- 
ate parts.  Some  of  the  species  are  alpine  and  arctic. 
In  tropical  climates  the  genus  is  relatively  poorlv  repre- 
sented. Oliver  admits  only  4  in  the  Flora  of  Tropical 
Africa.    Only  2  species  are  described  in  Grisebach's 


i486.  An  English  raspberry-blackberry  hybrid.  (  X  H) 

Flora  of  the  British  West  Indies.  Baker  admits  3 
species  in  the  Flora  of  Mauritius  and  the  Seychelles. 
Hillehrand  describes  3  species  in  Flora  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  The  southern  hemisphere  has  few  secies. 
Bentham's  Flora  Australiensis  has  but  5  species. 
Cheeseman's  Manual  of  the  New  Zealand  Flora  men- 
tions only  4  indigenous  species.  There  are  also  5  species 
described  in  Harvey  and  Sonder's  work  (Flora  Capensis) 
on  the  flora  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  region.  In  his 
Species  Ruborum  (Bibl.  Bot.  parts  72  and  83.  1910-141, 
Focke  describes  429  or  more  species  from  all  around 
the  world. 

The  genus  Rubus  tempts  the  species-maker.  The 
lines  of  demarcation  are  olwcure  or  indefinite,  the 
variables  are  numberless,  the  Isitanical  characters  differ 
widely  on  old  and  voting  canes  and  even  on  spring  and 
autumn  foliage  of  the  same  cane,  and  the  plants 
rcstiond  readily  to  conditions.  There  are  market!  sluide- 
fortns  and  sun-forms,  moisture-forms  and  dry-land 
forms,  apparent  lv  only  environmental  modifications  of 
prevailing  tvi>es."  The  tendencv,  therefore,  on  the  one 
hand  is  to  recognize  a  very  few  stem-types  as  sjiecies 
(Bentham  reduced  all  the  British  rubi  of  the  black  lierry 
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type  to  one  species,  R.  frulicoxus),  and  on  the  other 
hand  to  make  species  of  the  marked  departures  (Rogers 
makes  more  than  100  species  and  many  varieties  of  the 
"Huhi  fruticosi"  of  Britain).  The  herbarium  usually 
provides  few  checks;  the  student  needs  constantly  to 
supplement  his  specimens  with  careful  observations  in 
the  field  under  many  varying  conditions,  if  he  is  to  arrive 
at  an  independent  judgment  on  the  group.  We  do  not 
yet  know  how  far  the  older  herbarium  definition  cor- 
responds with  phvlogenetic  facts.  There  is  indication 
that  rubi  hybridiae  freely,  particularly  in  the  black- 
berry group,  and  artificial  hybrids  are  produced  easily; 
but  to  assume  hybridity  from  the  herbarium  s|>ecimen 
alone  is  inconclusive,  |>art  ieularly  when  we  have  now 
learned  that  intertnediateness  is  not  a  proof  of  hybridity 
and  that  hybrids  may  even  show  little  departure  from 
one  or  the  other  parent.  If  to  the  variableness  of  plants 

in  the  wild  is  to  be 
added  the  variation 
under  cultivation,  the 
difficulties  are  intensified 
if  one  endeavors  to  name 
and  separate  veryclosely ; 
and  if  very  many  species 
are  to  be  made,  then  it 
may  be  practically  im- 
possible to  identify  the 
horticultural  forms  with 
anv  of  the  minutely 
defined  wild  species. 
This  difficulty  is  likely 
to  be  little  taken  into 
account  in  the  usual 
study  of  wild  material, 
and  yet  it  is  an  obliga- 
tion of  the  systematic 
to  serve  the  horticul- 
turist ;  it  would  be  a  pity 
if  tlx-  feral  and  domesti- 
cated forms  were  not 
studied  liarmoniously.  If 
one  is  to  abandon  the 
older  practice  of  de- 
scribing the  main  stem- 
types,  then  the  logical 
procedure  is  to  name  and 
describe  all  the  marked 
forms  with  a  Latin  name. 
This  procedure,  however, 
relegates  the  group  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  close 
specialist  and  confuses  the  subject  for  others.  Whether 
in  certain  grou|ts  of  Rubus,  particularly  in  the  black- 
iM-rry  or  Eubatus  section,  we  are  dealing  with  a  range 
of  hybrids  l>etween  relatively  few  species  or  whether 
we  hftve  a  wide  range  of  plastic  material  out  of  which 
marked  forms  and  incipient  species  an-  developing  by 
mutation  or  otherwise,  is  the  question  of  primary 
importance  to  the  systematic  study  of  the  genus.  The 
long-<«tablishcd  habit  of  species-making  nat  urally  leads 
to  the  assumption  that  specific  types  oecur  in  all  genera 
and  that  the  variations  are  to  be  explained  on  the 
theory  of  intennediateness  or  aberrance;  but  this 
hypothesis  is  yet  to  1*'  demonstrated.  Of  course,  the 
difficulties  in  cultivated  Eubatus  are  not  insolvahle  by 
careful  study  in  herbarium,  garden,  anil  field. 

With  these  points  of  view  liefore  us,  the  render  will 
scarcely  expect  to  find  in  this  aceount  an  evaluation  of 
all  the  species-names  that  have  (wen  given  to  American 
rubi  in  recent  years.  This  task  may  lie  undertaken  at 
another  time,  but  it  would  lie  of  little  avail  when  con- 
sidering merely  the  horticultural  forms.  In  assemb- 
ling the  American  cultivated  blucktjerrics  into*  one 
group  in  the  following  account  and  the  cultivated  dew- 
In-mes  into  another,  it  is  not  intended  to  pass  on  the 
merits,  from  the  systematic  point  of  view,  of  any  of  the 


several  described  species;  but  in  the  present  state  of 
the  case,  it  is  impossible  to  refer  all  cultivated  forms  to 
the  species-names  now  current,  nor  is  it  the  purpose  of 
the  Cyclopedia  to  describe  all  wild  species.  There  is  no 
practicable  alternative  but  to  group  the  horticulture 
forms  at  least  until  such  time  as  the  subject  is  cleared 
up;  and  this  is  done  under  Nos.  60  and  til.  The  history 
of  these  domesticated  groups  affords  little  aid  in  deter- 
mining botanical  origins,  both  because  the  records  are 
themselves  imperfect  and  because  the  American  species 
had  not  then  been  studied  critically;  the  problem  must 
t  herefore  be  worked  out  most  ly  as  a  current  systematic 
study. 

Rubus  is  closely  allied  to  Rosa,  from  which  it  differs 
chiefly  in  the  structure  of  the  flower.  In  Rosa,  the 
torus  or  hypanthium  is  hollow  and  contains  the  dry 
fruits  or  achenes.  In  Rubus  the  torus  is  convex,  conical 
or  elongated,  and  lx*ars  the  mostly  soft  or  pulpy  fruits 
on  its  surface.  Rubi  are  chiefly  shrubs  with  sterns 
(canes)  that  die  after  one  or  two  years,  but  some  of 
them  have  herbaceous  tops.  In  raspberries  and  black- 
lierries,  the  canes  bear  the  second  year  and  then  die  or 
become  very  weak.  The  fruit  is  an  aggregate  of  carpels. 
The  drupefets  are  usually  more  or  less  coherent  at 
maturity,  the  collective  body  forming  the  "fruit"  or 
"berry"  of  horticulturists.  In  the  rasperries,  the  coher- 
ent dni|)elets  separate  from  the  torus  at  maturity, 
causing  the  lierry  to  lie  hollow  or  concave  on  the  under 
side.  In  the  blackberries,  the  coherent  drupelets  adhere 
to  the  torus,  which  seiMirates  at  maturity  and  forms  the 
"core"  of  the  berrv.  Usually  the  tops  are  not  long-lived, 
and  commercial  plantations  require  frequent  renewal. 

The  horticultural  and  controlled  hybrids  in  Rubus 
are  now  mnny.  IliLspberry-blackbcrry  crosses  have  been 
frequently  effected,  but  they  appear  to  have  little 
popular  interest.  The  illustration  (Fig.  3486)  shows  a 
hybrid  between  Fontcnay  rasplxrry  (R.  idsrw)  and  "the 
common  blacklierry"  of  England  as  shown  bv  Veitch  at 
London  in  1897  (G.C.  Oct.  2,  1897,  from  which  the 
illustration  is  reduced).  The  fruits  were  described  as 
of  a  purplish  black  color  with  gray  bloom,  produced 
abundantly. 

Relatively  few  of  the  rubi  have  horticultural  merit, 
although  some  of  them  are  of  great  importance.  As 
pomologjcal  subjects  they  are  more  important  in  North 
America  than  elsewhere.  Here  are  grown  not  only 
raspberries,  which  are  txipular  elsewhere,  but  also  great 
quantities  of  improved  hlacklierries,  a  fruit  that  is 
less  known  as  a  regular  cultivated  product  in  other 
countries.  Although  the  Euro|x>an  rasplierry.  R.  itLtus 
is  grown  in  North  America,  it  is  mostly  unreliable,  and 
the  leading  commercial  sorts  are  produced  from  the 
native  R.  occukntaii*  and  R.  strigosu*  and  from  hybrids 
of  the  two.  Various  Japanese  species  also  produce  fruits 
of  value,  but  none  of  them  has  attained  much  impor- 
tant in  North  America. 

Numbers  of  the  species  an-  useful  as  ornamental  sul>- 
jects,  particularly  the  Rocky  Mountain  R.  Miciomis, 
the  brier  rose  (R.  ro&afoliux  var.  ammariux),  wineberry 
{R.  phctnicxAwsiw),  ami  R.  cralagifoliux.  For  its  grace- 
ful finely  cut  foliage,  and  sometimes  for  its  fruit,  R. 
Inritnahui  is  frequently  grown,  particularly  in  the 
milder  climates  where  it  is  practically  an  evergreen. 
Some  of  the  unimproved  wild  species  are  offered  by 
dealers  in  native  plants  as  worthy  subjects  for  free 
Isirtlers  and  rock-gardens.  The  beauty  of  most  shrubby 
rubi  depends  largely  on  the  removal  of  the  canes  after 
they  have  bloomed  once.  After  flowering,  the  cane 
becomes  weak  or  may  die  outright.  It  should  be 
removed  to  the  ground.  In  the  meantime  other  canes 
have  arisen  from  the  root,  and  these  will  bloom  the  fol- 
lowing year.  That  is,  tin-  stems  of  rubi  are  usually  more 
or  less  perfectly  biennial:  the  first  year  they  make  their 
growth  in  stature;  the  second  year  they  throw  out  side 
branches  on  which  the  flowers  are  liorne;  after  fruiting, 
the  entire  cane  Incomes  weak   or  dies.  Removing 
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these  canes  not  only  contributes  to  conserve  the  vigor 
of  the  plant,  but  it  also  adds  to  its  appearance  of  tidi- 
ness. These  remarks  apply  particularly  to  the  culti- 
vation of  raspberries,  blackberries,  and  dcwU>rrics. 
For  other  accounts,  see  Blackberry,  Dewberry,  Himalaya 
Berry,  Loganberry,  Lowberry,  and  Raspberry,  at  their 
respective  entries. 

In  recent  years,  many  of  the  Chinese  species  of 
Rubus,  mostly  in  the  subgenera  Malaeholiatus  and 
Ideobatus,  have  been  introduced  to  cuHivation  for 
ornament,  some  of  them  with  promise  of  providing 
di*irable  edible  fruits.  Many  of  them  make  long  vine- 
like canes  and  are  excellent  for  training  to  post*,  pil- 
lars, on  pergolas  and  arises.  The  foliage  is  often  very 
ornamental  and  several  of  them  have  white  or  bluish 
white  canes  that  render  them  useful  for  winter  effect. 
Some  of  the  species  are  evergreen.  These  oriental 
rubuses  are  known  in  cultivation  mostly  in  England, 
but  are  being  tented  in  this  country,  particularly  at  the 
Arnold  Arboretum,  Boston;  at  the  latter  place,  none  of 
the  species  has  proved  to  be  perfectly  hardy.  The  fol- 
lowing species  have  survived,  although  mostly  much 
killed  back  each  winter:  R.  flosculosus,  R.  Uimberiianus, 
R.  lasiostylus,  R.  Giraldianus,  R.  mesogx-us,  R.  innomi- 
natus,  R.  aiienophorus;  R.  condupticntus  and  R.  leledapos 
stood  the  winter  of  1915-16. 

The  species  of  Rubus  require  no  sjiecial  place  or  care 
in  cultivation  except  to  provide  in  a  general  way  the 
conditions  as  to  moisture  and  exposure  under  which  the 
plants  grow  in  the  wild.  They  are  plants  of  wide  ada|>- 
tability.  Propagat  ion  is  by  dividing  the  clumps  in  some 
cases,  but  better  by  the  use  of  the  natural  stolons; 
or  if  artificial  praetie»-s  must  Ik-  employed,  root-cut- 
tings 2  or  3  inches  long  may  be  used  tor  many  i 
They  an-  grown  readily  from  i 
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A.  Species  herbaceous  or  essentially  so,  small,  the  flower- 
ing shoots  arising  from  the  crown  of  the  plant. 

Section  I.  Ciiam.cmorcb.  Stamens  numerous:  fr. 
juicy:  fls.  dia-cious,  liorne  singly  on  upright  leafy 
stalks:  I  vs.  simple,  lobed.  The  eloudl>erry  or  bake- 
apple-lierry  of  arctic  or  subarctic  regions,  and  much 
priced  for  its  frs.,  belongs  here.  No.  1. 

Section  11.  Cylactis.  Fls.  perfect  or  polygamous, 
singly  or  several  together  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots: 
Ivs.  ternate  or  pediform  (5-parted),  or  sometime*  only 
lobed.  Nos.  2-ti. 

AA.  Species  shrublty:  flowering  shoots  arising  from  woody 
canes  of  2  or  more  years'  growth,  the  plants  small  or 
large  but  usually  large. 

B.  Plant  spineless. 
Section  III.    Dalibardastrcm.    The    species  here 
descrilied  are  prostrate  and  spineless,  woody,  brown- 
hairy:  lvs.  simple,  evergreen,  cordate:  fl.-sts.  erect, 
the  fls.  large  and  white.  No.  7. 

Section  IV.  Anopujhati  s  (bolus  is  Greek  for  bramble). 
Upright  rather  soft-wooded  shrubs,  usually  with 
shreddy  l»rk,  large,  IoIkkI  lvs.,  large  erect  fls.,  and 
broad  torus.  Nos.  8-1 1 . 

bb.  Plant  spitte-bearing  (exceptions  in  some  blackberries). 

Section  V.   Malachobatts.    Climbing  or  prostrate 
shrubs  with  entire  or  palmately  lotted  seldom 
pound  Ivs.  and  mostly  not  showy  fls.;  stipules  [ 
fugacious.  Nos.  12-24. 

Section  VI.  Id.kobati's.  Raspberries,  with  the  coher- 
ent drupelets  separating  from  the  torus;  upright 
or  ascending  shrulis,  with  simple  or  ternate  lvs., 
small  lfts.,  and  drooping  fls.  in  mostly  short  clusters; 
stipules  linear  to  lanceolate.  Nos.  25  55. 
Section  VII.  Eiibatts.  Blacklierries  and  dewberries, 
with  the  drupelets  adhering  to  the  torus  when  ripe; 
Nos.5«-0b\ 

Section  I.  Cham.emorcs. 

Cloi'Dhkrry. 
MoLKA 


11. 


properly  (see  No.  32).  Fig.  34S7.  Creeping:  branches 
herbaceous,  covering  the  ground,  pubescent  or  almost 
glabrous:  lvs.  round-cordate  or  remfomi,  shallow ly  3^5- 
lol>ed,  finely  dentate:  fls.  large  and  white,  in  solitary 
terminal  peduncles:  fr.  large,  globular,  red  or  yellowish, 
composed  of  few  soft  drupelets,  edible.  Entirely  across 
the  continent  in  high  northern  and  arctic  regions,  ami 
reaching  as  far  south,  in  the  E.,  as  the  high  land  of 
Maine  and  N.  H.  and  eastern  end  of  I..  I.;  also  in 
Eu.  and  Asia.-  The  cloudlx-rry  is  an  inhabitant  of  pcat- 
Uigs  and  ciHil  places.  It  is  much  prized  for  its  fr.,  which 
is  gathcrtd  from  the  wild  in  large  quantities.  It  is 
sometimes  planted  farther  south  as  a  rock-garden  plant. 
R.  Arcticus.  Linn.,  a  pink-fld.  species  with  trifoliolate 
lvs..  occurs  in  nearly  the  same  range,  and  produces  small 
edible  lorries;  this  specie*  belongs  to  Section  II. 

Section  II.  Cyi.a«ti8. 

2.  pubescens,  Raf.  (R.  amencanus,  Brit.  R.  tri- 
flbrux,  Rich.).  Sts.  slender  and  trailing.  1-2  ft.  long, 
herl>aceous,  without  prickles,  glabrous  or  nearly  so:  lvs. 
thin  and  soft,  light  green,  with  3  or  5  ovate  or  rhombic- 
ovate,  coarselv  serrate  lfts.:  fls.  1-3  on  each  peduncle, 
small  and  white,  the  calyx  reflexed:  fr.  small,  reddish. 
Cold  swamps,  N.J.  west  and  north. — Offered  as  a  rock- 
garden  plant  for  moist  places. 

3.  pedatus,  Smith.  Low  creeping  unarmed  herba- 
ceous coptis-like  perennial,  rarelv  cult.,  probably 
adapted  to  cool  woods  or  rock-gardens:  lvs.  pedately 
3-5-foliolate,  with  thin  obovate  or  rhombic-obovate 
irregularly  cut  lfts.  which  are  glabrous  or  only  sparsely 
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hairy  on  veins  beneath:  tis.  solitary  and  terminal  on 
short  shoots,  white,  about  1  in.  across.  X.  Calif,  and 
Idaho  to  Alaska;  reported  in  Japan. — By  Focke  referred 
to  the  submenus  Dalibarda;  if  kept  in  a  distinct  genus, 
the  plant  becomes  Dalibarda 
ing  as  a  rock-garden  plant. 

4.  stellitus,  Smith,  produces  an  edible  fr.  prized  in 
Alaska,  where  it  is  native,  as  well  as  in  Yukon  and 
Kamchatka:  st.  simple  and  herbaceous,  only  a  few 
inches  long,  1-fld.:  lvs.  cordate,  3-lohcd  or  3-parted, 
reniform  in  outline,  puliescent  on  both  sides  or  glabrate 
in  age,  simply  or  doubly  serrate:  fls.  solitary  and  ter- 
minal, rose-colored:  fr.  red,  gloliose,  with  20  or  more 
drupelets,  said  to  be  known  locally  as  a  dewberry. 

5.  xanthocirpus,  Bur.  &  Franch.  (R.  Potan(nii, 
Regcl).  Trailing,  the  sts.  dying  back  every  year,  the 
sts.  pilose  and  weak-spiny:  Ivs.  pinnately"3-*foliolate, 
the  lite,  ovate,  acute  or  obtuse,  strongly  and  unequally 
dentate,  the  terminal  one  twice  larger  than  the  others: 
fls.  solitary  or  twin  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  Ivs.,  the 
peduncle  and  calyx  weak-prickly,  the  jietals  white: 
fr.  large,  ovate,  bright  vellow,  fragrant,  and  palatable, 
the  calyx  persistent.  Ghina;  discovered  in  1885  in  the 
Province  of  Kansu,  40°  north  latitude,  and  later  found 
in  provinces  Szcchuan  and  Yunnan. — Intro,  into  the 
U.  S.  in  1898  by  the  Dept.  of  Agric.  through  N.  E. 
Hansen,  to  be  tried  for  its  edible  raspberrv-like  fr.  It  is 
said  to  provide  a  good  cover;  fairly  hardy  in  Minn;  it 
appears  not  to  have  found  favor  in  this  country*  and  its 
value  is  doubtful.  , 

6.  simplex,  Focke.  Small  plant,  1-2  ft.,  making  a 
roundish  densely  branched  bush:  sts.  simple,  puberu- 
loiis,  sparingly  bristly:  lfts.  3,  hairy  alxive,  puberulous 
on  the  veins  beneath,  unequally  mucronate^rratc, 
2-1  in.  long,  the  lateral  ones  short-stalked,  the  terminal 
on  a  stalk  ?4-l  in.  long:  fls.  axillary,  few,  short-pedi- 
eelled,  white,  over  ?^in.  across;  petals  i 
ing  the  triangular  acuminate  sepals:  fr.  edible,  i 
red.  Cent.  China.  Il.l.  20:1948.— Probably  useful  as 
a  subject  for  rock-gardens. 

Section  III.  Dauhakdastki/m. 

7.  tricolor,  Focke  (R.  polijtrichun,  Franch.,  not  Prog.). 
A  distinct  dwarf  species  with  prostrate  spineless  brown- 
yellowish-hairv  sts.,  growing  several  feet  in  a  season 
under  moist  shady  conditions:  lvs.  simple,  about  3  in. 
long,  cordate,  evergreen,  sharply  toothed,  dark  green 
above  but  with  rows  of  hairs  between  the  chief  veins, 
white-tomentoee  beneath  and  with  brown  bristle-hairs 
on  the  rib  and  chief  veins:  fls.  white,  1  in.  across,  on 
erect  fl.-sts.:  fr.  rather  large,  bright  red.  \V.  China,  up 
to  10,000  ft  — Probably  worthy  as  a 
rock-garden  subject 
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Section  IV.  Anoplobatus. 
a.  Lvs.  moMy  ?-lobrd. 

8.  trffidus,  Thunb.  Fire  Raspberry.  Strong-grow- 
ing and  erect,  7-10  ft.  tall:  Ivs.  large,  palmately  ribbed. 
3  5-  or  even  7-cleft,  serrate:  fls.  subaolitary,  the  pedun- 
cles villous:  berry  of  medium  size,  scarlet,  with  pointed 
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3480.  Clump  of 


odoritum  (Hower  X)j).  No.  la 


intro.  and  prized  for  its 
the  name  "fire 


.  iNo.  9. J 


drupelets.  Japan 
bright  autumn  foliage  (' 

beny"). 

aa.  Lv*.  5-  or  Irns-lobrd. 
B.  Prtlunelr*  month/  1-fld. 

9.  delicidsus,  James  (R.  Rutelii,  Regel.  BoMiMna 
drlicidxa,  A.  Nels.  (hreobaius  dclieibsu*,  Rydb.).  Rocky 
Mountain  Flowering  Raspberry.  Fig.  3488.  Com- 
pact, bushy  grower,  reaching  5  ft.:  lvs,  large,  orbicular 
or  reniform,  shallowlv  3-5-lobed,  unequally  serrate, 
somewhat  glandular:  ns.  bome  in  great  profusion,  pure 
white,  1-2  in.  across,  in  early  summer  and  continuing 
for  a  long  season:  lierry  hemispherical,  purplish  or  wine- 
color,  with  larger,  soft  dnqxacts  like  those  of  a  red  rasp- 
berry, edible  but  not  entwined  for  eating.  Canons  in 
the  mountains  of  Colo.,  reaching  8,000  ft.  elevation. 
B.M.6062.  G.C.  II.  15:537.  R.H.  1882,  p.  356;  1903, 
p.  447.  F.S.  23:2404.  On.  18:358;  29,  p.  336;  34,  p. 
231;  45,  p.  74;  46,  p.  293  ;  73,  p.  64.  Gt.  47:1451;  52, 
pp. '355,  356.  Gng.  3:325.  G.M.  41:508;  45:143.  G. 
2:491;  8:650;  36:411,  777— The  finest  of  native  flow- 
ering rasplx-rries,  and  deserving  to  be  widely  known. 
Hardy  in  Mass.  The  fls.  resemble  single  roses. 

bo.  I'cduncUn  *et\Tal-  to  many-fld, 

10.  odoratus,  Linn.  <R.  grandijbliux.  Salisb.  Botntkia 
odordta,  Greene.  RuMcer  odar&tum,  Rydb.).  Flower- 
ing Raspberry.  Mulberry  (erroneously).  Fig.  3489. 
Strong-growing  plant,  with  the  shreddy  canes  reaching 
3-6  ft.:  Ivs.  very  large,  pul>escent  beneath.  3-5-lobed, 
the  loltes  triangular-acuminate  with  broad  triangular 
teeth  and  sharp-serrate:  fls.  1-2  in.  across,  rose-purple, 
several  to  many  in  the  cluster,  the  sepals  with  a  long 
point,  the  peduncles  and  liedicels  glandular-pubescent: 
lierry  flattish  and  broad  (^in.  across),  rather  dry,  light 
red,  edible  but  not  valued.  Nova  Scotia  to  Mich,  and 
Ala.  (In.  34,  p.  230.  B.M.  323.  J. II.  III.  31 : 133. 
F.E.  22:557.  Var.  columbianus,  Millsp.  (Rubdccr 
columbitiitum,  Rydb  ),  native  in  \\  .  Va.,  has  lanceolate 
incised-dentate  or  doubly  dentate  lobes.  Var.  albidus, 
growing  with  the  type,  has  whitish  Hs.  and  lighter- 
colored  bark.  —  R.  odnratun  prefers  rich  shady  woods  and 
bunks.  It  makes  a  Imld  subject  in  a  foliage  mass,  and 
its  fls.  are  nearly  sis  large  as  many  single  roses,  although 
the  color  is  less  bright.  It  spreads  rapidly  from  the 
root  and  overtops  weaker  plants. 

11.  parvifldrus,  Nutt.  (R.  nutkdnus,  Moc  R.  Idcer, 
Kuntze.    Bosstkia  partifldra,  Greene.    RubAcer  parci- 
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J? Arum,  Rydb.).  Differs  from  the  last  in  having  white 
Am.  in  tcw-fld.  clusters  and  less  glandular  peduncles.  N. 
Mich,  to  the  Paciflc  Coast  and  southward  in  the  Rock- 
it*;  the  western  representative  of  R.  odoratus.  B.M. 
3453.  B.R.  1368.  On.  45.  p.  75;  50,  p.  01;  62,  p.  249; 
67,  p.  255. 

Section  V.  Malaohobatcs. 

a.  Lvs.  compound  (in  R.  Hrnryi  S-lobed  lvs.  sometimes 

occurring). 

12.  Henry  i,  Hemsl.  A  Kuntjte  (R.  ttambusarum, 
Focke).  Evergreen,  with  trailing  shoots  10-15  ft.  long, 
with  few  spines  and  gray-tomcntose  when  young:  lvs. 
3-lobed  and  of  3  Ifts.  often  on  same  branch,  rarely  of  5, 
the  lfts.  long-lanceolate.  3  in.  or  more  long,  minutely 
and  more  or  less  distantly  toothed,  tomentose  In-neath: 
As.  small,  pink,  in  terminal  racemes  2-3  in.  long:  fr. 
1  >in.  or  less  ■Hum.,  shining  black,  not  unpleasant  in 
flavor.  W.  China,  4,000-7.000  ft.  altitude.  G.C.  III. 
42:251;  51:148.  G.  28:630. — A  handsome  plant  for 
pillars  and  pergolas,  because  of  its  graceful  growth  and 
interesting  foliage.  It  lias  boon  considerably  advertised 
abroad. 

13.  Playfairii.  Hemsl.  (R.  Playfairianus,  Hort.). 
A  rambling  or  diffuse  shrub,  evergreen,  with  thin  wire- 
like  sts.  which  bear  small  curved  spines  and  are  cob- 
webby when  young:  lvs.  of  3-5  linear-lanceolate  or 
lanceolate  serrate  lfts.,  the  terminal  one  5-7  in.  long, 
all  bright  green  above  and  gray-felty  beneath,  the 
stipules  J-jjin.  long  and  cut:  fls.  J^in.  across,  in  irregu- 
lar clusters,  the  petals  shorter  than  calyx-lolies:  fr. 
black,  of  fair  or  moderate  flavor.  China.  G.C.  III. 
51:166. — Makes  a  handsome  plant  when  trained  up 
on  stakes. 

aa.  Lvs.  not  compound,  although  sometimes  lobed. 

b.  Infl.  terminal  and  racemose,  simple;  peduncles  solitary. 

14.  malifdlius,  Focke.  Sts.  prostrate  or  climbing, 
woody,  with  few  short  curvea  prickles:  lvs.  simple, 
oval  or  oblong-ellintic,  coriaceous,  2—5  in.  long,  broadly 
but  shallowly  toothed:  fls.  1  in.  across,  in  short  terminal 
racemes:  fr.  rather  large,  black,  flavor  unpleasant.  \V. 
and  Cent.  China. — Said  to  lie  an  elegant  species  with 
handsome  fls.  Named  for  its  apple-like  lvs. 

15.  hupehensis,  Oliver.  Deciduous,  with  prostrate 
terete  Bte.  somewhat  gray-flocculent  when  young,  with 
very  short  curved  pnckles:  lvs.  simple,  oblong-lanceo- 
late, about  3-4  in.  long,  acuminate,  rounded  at  base,  ser- 
rate, gray-tomcntose  beneath,  short -pet  ioled:  fls.  3-7, 
in  a  terminal  short  raceme.  Cent.  an(  I  W.  China.  H.I. 
19:1868.  A  related  species  is  R.  Swinhdii,  Hanoe, 
which  is  evergreen:  lvs.  ovate:  fr.  black,  rather  bitter. 
China.  G.C.  III.  51 : 166,  under  this  name,  appears  to 
represent  R.  hupehensis, 

bb.  Infl.  variously  paniadate  or  thyreoid,  the  peduncles 
mostly  fisacled  {except  perhaps  in  No.  20). 

c.  Lobes  of  Irs.  none  or  usually  not  prominent  (partial 

exception  in  \o,  19),  the  ws.  not  mallow-like. 

16.  chroosepalus,  Focke.  Strong-growing  shrub, 
with  slender  sts.  which  bear  few  spines:  lvs.  simple, 
cordate-ovate,  4  in.  long  and  nearly  as  broad,  linaen- 
like,  glabrous  above,  tomentose  beneath:  fls.  in  large 
loose  panicles,  apetalous,  the  reflexed  sepals  colored 
inside:  fr.  small,  black.  Cent.  China.  G.C.  111.  51 : 166. 
— Advertised  abroad;  evergreen  probably  in  mild 
climates,  but  sometimes  descril)cd  as  deciduous.  Use- 
ful on  posts  and  pergola*  for  its  habit  and  foliage. 

17.  ichangensis,  Hemsl.  &  Kuntic  (R.  eugenius, 
Focke).  Sts.  long  and  slender,  with  few  small  prickles, 
evergreen:  lvs.  simple  (the  older  ones  sometimes  more  or 
less  34obcd),  broad-lanceolate,  cordate  at  base,  3-4  in. 
long,  light  green  on  both  surfaces,  remotely  toothed, 
long-petiolcd:  fls.  very  small,  in  small  panicles:  fr. 
small,  red,  of  good  flavor,   tent,  and  \V.  China,  to 
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7,000  ft.  altitude.  G.C.  III.  48:275— The  lvs.  have  a 
metallic  luster. 

18.  Parkeri,  Hance.  Slender  evergreen,  with  long 
scandent  softly  glandular-hairy  sts.  which  bear  short 
curved  spines:  lvs.  simple,  broad-lanceolate  or  ovate- 
lanceolate,  3-5  in.  long,  cordate  at  base,  irregular  or 
angled  on  the  sides,  rugose,  dark  green  above,  velvety- 
pubescent  beneath :  fr.  black.  China.  G.C.  III.  51:166. 

19.  Lamberti&nus,  Ser.  Sts.  long  and  slender,  quad- 
rangular, with  few  hooked  spines,  evergreen :  lvs.  simple, 
3-5-lobcd  and  more  or  less  angled,  3-4  in.  long,  bright 
green  but  becoming  colored  in  autumn,  glabrous  above, 
slightly  hairy  and  light  green  beneath:  fls.  small,  whit- 
ish, in  terminal  clusters:  fr.  red,  and  apparently  some- 
times yellow.  China.  G.C.  111.48:276  ,  51:166.  Var. 
glaber,  Bean.  Differs  in  having  terete  sts.,  uniformly 
yellow  fr.,  and  Ivb.  and  ste.  glabrous  or  nearly  so. 


00.  Lobes  of  It's,  usually  prominent,  and  the  lvs.  mallow- 
like. 

D.  Sts.  herbaceous  or  only  half-shrubby. 

20.  iren&us,  Focke.  Unarmed  or  with  very  small 
prickles,  with  slender  creeping  sts.,  evergreen:  lvs. 
simple,  nearly  orbicular,  5  or  6  in.  either  way,  cordate 
at  base,  slightly  3-5-lobed,  white-tomentose  and  rusty 
along  the  nerves  beneath,  glabrous  and  metallic  green 
above:  fls.  J^jin.  or  more  across,  the  petals  roundish, 
white,  exceeding  the  sepals:  fr.  yellow.  Cent.  China, 
4000-8,000  ft.  altitude.— Probably  useful  in  mild 
climates  and  moist  places  for  covering  slopes. 

dd.  Si*,  shrubby. 

21.  omeiensis,  Rolfe  (R.  dimens,  Focke).  Unarmed 
shrub  with  branches  arching  and  10-20  ft.  long:  lvs. 
palmately  lobed,  4-5  in.  across,  hairy  beneath:  fls. 
small,  rose-colored,  in  long  and  narrow  panicles:  fr. 
black.  It  makes  long  straggling  growths  lying  on  the 
ground  and  rooting  freely:  unarmed:  lvs.  shortly  5- 
iolicd  or  olwcurely  7-lolxnl,  7-9  in.  across  either  way, 
glabrous  above  and  hoary  beneath:  fls.  small,  with 
purplish  petals.  W.  China;  In-ars  the  name  of  Mt. 
Omei. 

22.  flagellifldrus,  Focke  (R.  flagtllifdrmis,  Hort.,  not 
Smith).  Evergreen  or  nearly  so,  of  attractive  habit, 
8  ft.  or  more,  the  sts.  and  under  surface  of  lvs.  dun- 
tornentose,  the  spines  few:  lvs.  simple,  cordate,  acumi- 
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nate,  irregularly  serrate.  4-5  in.  long,  deep  metallic 
green  on  upper  surface:  fls.  white,  on  growths  of  6-8  in. 
long:  fr.  medium  in  sijse,  glossy  black.  Cent,  and  W. 
China,  4,000-6,000  ft.  ILB.  33,  p.  3(50.— Useful  on 
posts  and  jiergolas. 

23.  moluccinus,  Linn.  A  large  raspberry-like  plant 
in  many  forms,  common  in  India  and  Malaya,  and  to 
he  expected  as  an  intro.  plant  in  many  warm  countries. 
Very  robust ,  the  tomcntose  canes  and  branches  red- 
hairy  and  with  short  curved  scattered  prickles:  Ivs.  sim- 
ple, very  variable,  large,  usually  hairy,  gray- 
or  yellow- woolly  beneath,  mostly  broad-ovate 
or  orbicular  and  deep-cordate,  shallowly  3-5- 
lolied,  irregularly  ser- 
rate: fls.  white,  in  con- 
tracted terminal  clus- 
ters', fr.  in  shades  of 
red,  succulent .  On.  63, 
p.  408.  CM. 46,  p. 323. 
— l*robably  not  in  the 
American  trade. 


(No.  32.) 

24.  reflexus,  Ker.  Tall  stout  climber  sometimes  con- 
fused with  R.  mnluccanus:  prickles  few  and  scattered: 
young  growth,  petioles*,  and  under  surface  of  lvs.  bear- 
ing cinnamon-colored  pubescence:  lvs.  simple  but 
sometimes  prominently  3-5-loljed,  broad-ovate-  or 
ovate-oblong  in  outline,  base  cordate,  margins  toothed, 
prominently  nerved  l>encath,  the  terminal  lobe  lonj?: 
fls.  white  or  pink,  ?4in.  or  less  diam.,  nearly  sessile  in 
small  few-fld.  declined  clusters:  fr.  small,  globular,  red- 
purple  or  black.  China.  B  it.  461.  B.M.  7716.  Var. 
pictus,  W.  Wats.,  has  the  Ivs.  velvety  green,  and  gray- 
variegated  alx>vc  and  soft  pale  emnamon-brown 
lieiieath:  handsome.  G.C.  III.  33  :309  (as  R.  mnluc- 
canus). R.B.  2!*:  237. 

Section  VI.  Id.eohatts.  Raspl>errics. 
A.  Lis.  simple,  often  S-ioM  on  strong  shoots. 

25.  corchorifdlius,  Linn.  f.  Nearly  or  quite  erect. 
4-6  ft.,  the  terete  sts.  downy  and  Itcaring  small  straight 
spines:  lvs.  simple,  cordate-ovate,  mostly  3-lobed  on 
the  verdurous  shoots,  4-7  in.  long,  dull  green  above 
and  pubescent  ijcncath,  the  margins  coarsely  toothed, 
midrib  and  petiole  with  hooked  prickles:  fls.  white, 
solitary,  on  short  lateral  twigs:  fr.  bright  red,  large, 
said  to  lie  excellent  in  quality.  Cent  and  \V.  China, 
to  7,(NK)  ft.  altitude.  Japan.  C  C  III  51 : 149. -Then- 
are  several  forms  or  very  closely  related  i 


26.  palmitus,  Thuub.  Spreading,  often  slender- 
stemmed  plant  growing  4-5  ft.  tall,  with  many  short, 
but  stout  nearly  straight  spines:  lvs.  rather  small,  2-3 
in.  long  as  a  rule,  narrow-ovate-acuminate  or  sometimes 
nearly  triangular-ovate-acuminate,  rather  deeply  3-5- 
lobed  and  the  middle  lobe  long  and  acuminate,  tho 
margins  very  sharp-serrate:  fls.  white,  nearly  or  quite 
J^in.  across,  with  broadly  ovate  petals:  fr.  small  (red?), 
qf  little  value.  China,  japan.  B.M.  7801. — Sparingly 
intro.  as  an  ornamental  plant,  but  little  known  here. 
The  Mavberry,  intro.  by  Luther  Burl  wink,  is  said  to  lie 
a  hybrid  between  this  species  and  the  Cuthbert  raap- 
lierrv  (R.  strioosus).  The  Mayberry  is  dcscrilied  as 
producing  a  large  yellow  edible  berry,  ripening  in 
advance  of  the  strawlierry.  R.  palmalus  is  doubtfully 
referable  to  R.  microphyUus,  Linn.  f. 

27.  cratasgifolius,  Bungc.  Fig.  3400.  Strong,  erect  or 
diffuse  much-spreading  plant  (3  5  ft.),  with  terete  red- 
dish glabrous  canes  that  ticar  few  and  small  straight 
spines:  lvs.  oblong-ovate  to  eordate-ovate,  acuminate, 
3-5-lol>ed,  and  the  margin  coarsely  serrate  and  notched: 
fls.  white,  in  small  clusters  terminating  slender  leafy 
shoots,  about  J  iin.  across:  fr.  small,  orange-red,  of  no 
value.  China,  Japan. — An  excellent  plant  for  holding 
banks  and  for  covering  waste  places,  and  giving  fine 
deep  reds  in  the  fall.  Perfectly  hardy  in  Cent.  X.  V. 

28.  Savatieri,  Bailev  (/?.  morifblius,  Sieb.;  Franch 
&  Savat.  Enum.  PI.  Jan.,  1875,  not  Mucll.,  1858.  It. 
crate  gifiAius  var.  nwrifblius,  Focke).  Differs  from  R. 
cratngifolius  by  its  more  numerous  and  stronger 
prickles,  the  lvs.  villous  lienealh  and  deeply  cordate  at 
base,  shorter  petioles  and  shorter  and  thicker  pedicels. 
Japan. — Offered  by  dealers  in  Japanese  plants,  who 
sjx'ak  of  its  pretty  fr.  ripening  in  July. 

29.  trilnthus,  Focke.  Wide-spreading  deciduous 
shrub,  glabrous:  sts.  erect,  and  much  branched,  blue- 
white,  prickly,  4-6  ft . :  lvs.  simple,  more  or  less  3-lobcd, 
3-6  in.  long,  ovate  to  triangular:  fls.  pink-white,  small: 
fr.  dark  red,  of  10-30  carpels.  Cent.  China. 

30.  conduplicatus,  Duthie.  perhaps  the  same  as  R. 
trianthus,  but  described  as  differing  in  the  pale  green 
(not  white)  under  surfaces  of  lvs.,  smaller  fls.,  prickles 
on  st.  stronger  and  more  curved.  China.— A  scandent 
glandlcss  shrub,  with  simple  petiolatc  lvs.  which  are 
ovate-lanceolate  and  acuminate  and  sometimes  ob- 
scurely 3-lobed,  the  margins  unequally  ineised-aerrate : 
fls.  3-4,  terminal,  white. 

31.  Koehneinus,  Focke  (R.  incisus,  Hort.,  not 
Thunb.  R.  tnorifblius,  Hort.,  not  Sieb.).  Nearly  erect 
thru  I),  3-4  ft.  high,  the  branches  with  purplish  bloom 
and  unarmed  or  sparingly  prickly:  lvs.  simple,  varying 
from  almost  entire  to  3-5-lol>ed,  5  in.  or  less  long,  and 
nearly  as  bread,  mostly  deep-cordate  at  base,  green 
ftbove  and  white-putieseent  beneath,  the  lobes  more  or 
less  acute,  petioles  somewhat  prickly:  fls.  few,  in  loose 
terminal  corvmlts.  white,  the  petals  about  'sin. 
fr.  small  and  globose,  orange.  Japan.  B.M. 
(It.  53,  p.  555  (as  R.  meatus). 

AA.  Lvs.  ternaldy  compound,  running  to  .*i-fnlioUUe  forms, 
often  on  tht  prdaie  order. 
B.  Fls.  large,  solitary  or  few  togfther. 

32.  spectibilis,  Pursh  (Parmena  sprctdbilis,  Greene). 
Sai-mondekhy.  Fig.  3491.  Strong-growiug,  reaching 
5-15  ft.,  glabrous:  spines  few  or  often  none,  weak:  lvs. 
of  3  ovate-acuminate  lfts.,  which  are  doubly  serrate- 
toothed  and  sometimes  indistinctly  lobed,  long-stalked, 
thin,  glabrous  or  Incoming  so  beneath:  fls.  solitary  or  in 
2's,  large,  red  or  purple:  fr.  large,  somewhat  conical, 
salmon-color  or  wine-red,  edible,  the  drupelets  bearing 
the  persistent  styles.  Calif,  ami  Idaho  to  Alaska.  B.H. 
1424.  L.B.C.  17:1602.  I-'.S.  21:2260.  Mn.  4.  p.  57. 
—Sometimes  cult,  for  its  showy  fls  and  frs.  Canes 
perennial.  Var.  Menziesii,  Wats,  iff,  franriscanus, 
Rydh.i,  has  lvs.  densely  pubescent  or  silky  underneath. 
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BB.  Fls.  medium-sized  or  small,  nwstly  clustered. 
C.  Plant  profusely  rrd-ltairy. 

33.  phaenicoUsius,  Maxim.  Winebf.rry.  Fig.  3492. 
Canca  long  and  recurving,  furnished  with  straight, 
weak  prickles  and  densely  clothed  with  red-brown  glan- 
dular hairs,  prop,  by  "tips:';  lite,  usually  3,  broad-ovate 
to  round-ovate,  apiculate-toothed  and  sometime*  indis- 
tinctly lobed  at  top,  white-tomentoac  l>encath:  fls.  in 
dense,  small,  shaggy-haired  clusters  which  spring  from 
the  uppermost  axils  and  form  a  large,  loose,  leafy 
panicle;  petals  shorter  than  the  long,  bristly  calyx- 
lobes,  the  latter  enlarging  after  flowering  and  inclosing 
the  growing  fre.  in  a  bur  but  spreading  apart  as  the  fr. 
matures:  fr.  usually  small  and  soft,  cherry-red,  acid  or 
usually  insipid.  Japan  and  China.  B.M.  6479.  G.C. 
11.26:365;  111.11:269  ;  28:137.  J.H.  III.  29:210. 
Gt.  52,  p.  565.  G.  19:235.  A  G.  12:205:  15:435.  Gng. 
3:263.— Interesting  as  an  ornamental  plant,  and  also 
recommended  for  its  fr.  In  the  N.  it  often  kill*  to  the 
ground,  but  the  strong  young  recurving  canes  and  white- 
bottomed  foliage  make  it  a  handsome  plant.  Sparingly 
run  wild  in  the  E.  V.  S. 

34.  adendphorus,  Rolfc  (R.  sagalus,  Focke).  Resem- 
bles R.  phariicolasius:  sts.  stout,  with  short  red  prick- 
les, the  exposed  parts  dark  red,  densely  covered,  as  are 
the  sepals  and  petioles,  with  purple  stalked  glands:  lvs. 
ternate  or  the  upper  ones  simple,  the  lfte.  unequal 
(rarely  5),  the  terminal  largest  and  cordate-ovate,  the 
lateral  subsessile,  all  dull  green  above,  hairy  on  both 
sides:  Ms.  6-10,  in  short  terminal  clusters,  rose-colored, 
the  broadly  clawed  petals  alxnit  J-^'in.  long:  fr.  about 
J^in.  across,  edible,  the  drupelets  red  with  black  tips. 
China. — The  erect  red  sts.  are  ornamental  in  winter 
and  the  foliage  is  ornamental  in  summer. 

35.  ellip  ticus, Smith  (R.  fldewi,  Hamilt.  72.  Gowreep- 
hiil,  Roxbg.).  Fig.  3493.  Tall  and  erect  or  nearly  so 
(6-10  ft.),  the  canes  stout  and  denaclv  beset  with 
straight  red-brown  or  crimson  hairs  and  Waring  a  few 
stout,  short,  nearly  straight  prickles:  lfts.  3,  the  terminal 
one  much  the  largest,  ovate  to  orbicular-ovate,  not 
lobed,  evenly  doubly  serrate,  thickish,  soft  pubescent 
and  strongly  veined  and  prickly  on  the  midrib  beneath: 
fls.  white,  fjjin.  or  less  across,  in  small,  many-fld. 
clusters:  berry  the  size  of  a  common  raspberry,  yellow, 


of  good  quality.  Himalayas.— Grown  in  S.  Fla.,  where 
it  is  said  to  be  the  only  ra*pl>errv  that  perfects  its  fr. 
Advertised  in  Calif,  as  Golden  Evergreen  rasplxirry, 
and  recommended  for  pergolas  and  covering  sheds. 
Naturalized  in  Jamaica 


34W.  Rubua  ellipticus.  A  yeltow-<niitt-d  species 
from  th*  HimnUyis  (X4).  Not  36. 


cc.  Plant  not  red-hairy  all  over. 
D.  Fr.  red  or  reddish  at  maturity  (not  described  in  Nob. 
S9,  43),  sometimes  golden  (running  into  yellow  and 
white  forms). 

E.  Infl.  usually  I-  to  6-fld. 

36.  macilentus,  Camb.  Shrub,  to  5  ft.,  the  branches 
bearing  strong  straight  or  hooked  prickles,  the  plant 
gtandless  and  nearly  glabrous:  lvs.  glabrous,  with  many 
hooked  prickles,  the  lfts.  3,  of  which  the  terminal  one 
is  2  in.  or  less  long  and  ovate-oblong,  the  lateral  ones 
small,  all  doubly  toothed:  fls.  white,  usually  3  together 
on  end  of  short  lateral  growths:  fr.  orange,  vellow,  or 
red,  glabrous,  inclosed  in  the  calyx.  Himalayan 
region. 

37.  lasiostylus,  Focke.  A  species  apparently  of 
variable  formst  having  bluish  white  bristly  strong  arch- 
ing sts.:  lvs.  pinnate,  small,  silvery  white  beneath,  the 
lfts.  3-5  and  coarsely  unequally  double-serrate  and 
sometimes  3-lobed:  fls.  magenta-red,  of  good  size,  the 
petals  erect  and  clawed :  fr.  rose-color  but  woolly,  sweet 
hut  said  to  be  useless  for  eating.  China.  G.C.  III. 
51:167.  G.  28:631. 

38.  bifldrus,  Hamilt.  Strong  shrub  prized  in  cult,  for 
its  glaucous-white  canes:  reaches  8-10  ft.,  with  arching 
canes  that  bear  stout,  recurved  prickles:  lfts.  3-5,  ovate 
or  oval,  incise-serrate,  whitish  beneath:  fls.  large  and 
white,  1-3  on  drooping  pedicels:  berry  golden  yellow  or 
amber-colored,  size  of  the  common  raspberrv,  the 
calyx  at  first  erect,  but  finally  spreading.  Temp. 
Himalaya.  BUM.  4678.  R.H.  1855:5.  Gn.  54,  p.  456. 
Var.  quinquefl&rus.  Focke.  A  striking  plant  with  sts. 
reaching  12  ft.  high  and  4-5  in.  circum.  at  base,  cov- 
ered with  a  waxy  white  bloom  and  therefore  very 
showy,  the  spines  stiff  and  Jjjin.  long:  pinnate  lvs. 
about  1  ft.  long,  the  lfts.  alxiut  5  and  white  beneath: 
panicles  terminal  and  axillary  and  alwut  5-fld.,  the  fls. 
white  and  J^in.  across:  fr.  golden  yellow,  good.  W. 
China.  Gn.  76,  p.  624.— A  promising  fr.-bearing  as  well 
as  ornamental  plant. 

39.  WQsonii,  Duthie.  Seandent  shrub  with  terete 
very  spiny  brown-purple  glaucrscent  sts.,  the  branches 
quadrangular  and  red-purple  and  more  or  less  winged 
Ix'tween  the  nodes:  lvs.  pinnate,  of  3-5  ovate  more  or 
less  cordate  strongly  double  serrate  lfts.  which  are  gla- 
brous and  deep  green  above  and  paler  beneath  and 
sparsely  prickly  on  the  rilis  underneath:  fls.  purple,  in 
axillary  and  terminal  few-fld.  fascicles  (terminal  clus- 
ters 4-5-fld..  axillary  2-3-fld.),  the  petals  about  ^in. 
broad  and  long.  Cent.  China, 

EE.  Infl.  many-fld.,  mostly  clustered,  dense  or  aggregated. 

40.  innominitus,  S.  Moore.  Raspberry-like  in 
apjiearanre,  with  strong  upright  very  soft-pubescent 
and  sparingly  prickly  sts.  6-8  ft.  high:  lvs.  pinnate. 
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large  (often  9  in.  long),  dark  green,  greyish  white 
Itcncath  and  thick  I  v  covered  with  glands,  with  3  or  5 
(usually  3)  ovate  lfts.,  the  terminal  one  much  larger 
than  the  others  and  often  3-lobed:  fls.  small,  pink,  in 
panicles  1H  in.  long  in  Sept.:  fr.  orange-red,  edible. 
Cent,  and  W.  China.  G.C.  III.  38:25)1.  R.B.  33,  p. 
360. — R.  Kuntzeinus,  Hcmsl.,  is  distinguished  by  its 
glandless  Ivb.;  perhaps  not  specifically  separate;  the 
plants  in  cult,  as  R.  mnominatus  apparently  belong  to 
this  species. 

41.  teledapos,  Fookr  Arching  or  procumbent,  with 
few  strong  incurved  prickles:  Ivb.  ternate  or  somewhat 
quinate,  opaque  above  but  densely  pubescent  when 
young,  white-tomentose  beneath;  lateral  lfts.  obliquely 
ovate-lanceolate,  acute,  coarsely  serrate;  terminal  1ft. 
ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  sometimes 
obscurely  lobed,  coarsely  incised-scrrate  above:  fls. 
many,  in  a  leafless  terminal  raceme  or  in  few-fld.  axil- 
lary clusters,  rose-colored  or  purple:  fr.  red.  W.  China. 

42.  mesogabus,  Focke.  Ste.  weak  or  scandent, 
densely  tomentose-pubesccnt,  with  small  weak  prick- 
les: I  vs.  ternate,  slender-pctioled;  If  to.  rhomlxtid- 
elliptic  or  angled-ovate  or  oblique-ovate,  all  unequally 
coarsely  serrate,  the  terminal  stalked,  broad-ovate, 
sometimes  loltcd-dentate:  fls.  several  to  many,  small, 
white  or  rose-colored,  the  petals  obovate  and  clawed: 
fr.  small,  red(?).  China. 

43.  id&us,  Linn.  European  Raspberry.  An  erect, 
mostly  stiff  grower,  prop,  by  suckers,  the  canes  light- 
colored  and  bearing  nearly  straight  slender  prickles: 
lfts.  ovate,  white  beneath,  irregularly  toothed  and 
notched,  usuallv  somewhat  plicate  or  wrinkled :  fl.-clus- 

«  mostly  long  and  interrupted,  most  of  the  peduncles 
iding  into  2  or  3  pedicels,  the  pedicels,  as  also  the 
wring  shoots  petioles,  and  midribs,  finely  pubes 
cent,  but  not  glandular,  and  sparsely  furnished  with 
firm  recurved  prickles:  fls.  small,  white;  calyx  pubes- 
cent: fr.  oblong  or  conical,  dark  red,  yellow  or  whitish, 
produced  more  or  less  continuously  tliroughout  the 
season.  Eu.  and  Asia.— Named  for  Mt.  Ida,  in  Greece. 
Early  intro.  into  this  country,  but  now  nearly  driven 
frond  cult,  by  the  hardier  native  species.  The  Ant- 
werp, Fontenay,  and  Fastolf  belong  here.  Rubus 
ul»u*  is  not  known  to  be  native  to  N.  Amcr.,  but  it  is 
said  to  U;  s|>aring]y  escaped  from  cult. 

44.  strigdsus,  Michx.  (R.  id&us,  Linn  var.  strigbsxts, 
Maxim.  R.  id&us,  subsp.  slrigosus,  Focke).  Red 
Raspberry.  Fig.  3355,  p.  2913.  Much  like  the  last, 
but  distinguished  by  a  more  slender  and  ofien  habit, 


M94.  The  Caroline 
raspberry,  a  form  of 
Rubus  nef lectus 
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3495.   Rubus  occidenulis. 
original  of  the  cultivated 
beniea  ( X  >«). 
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perhaps  an  aberrant  form,  with 


stiff  prickles  on  the  bearing  canes  which  are  brown 
and  somewhat  glaucous,  thinner  leaves,  and  gland- 
tipped  hairs  or  bristles  upon  the  flowering  snoots, 
petioles,  and  calyx,  the  latter  less  pubescent  or  hirsute: 
fl.-clusters  more  open  or  scattered:  fr.  bright  light  red, 
or  rarely  yellow  or  whitish,  not 
produced  continuously.  Widely 
spread  in  the  northern  states 
as  far  west  as  Missouri,  also 
in  the  mountains  to  Ariz,  and 
northward  to  Alaska,  extending 
farther  north  than  the  Black- 
cap; also  in  Asia. — Under  cult, 
the  glandular  hairs  usually 
disnpi»  ■•  The  light  red  gar- 
den Iterries,  like  Cuthbcrt, 
long  here.  Var.  ilbus,  Fuller, 
has  amber-whin-  frs. 

This   plant    belongs   ,  (  (i  \  P% 

to  a  variable  group,  s///r?/T^ 
and  other  species 
have  been  separated 
from  it,  as:  It.  caro- 
linut  nub,  Rydb.j  from 
N.  C,  with  young 
sts.  puberulent  and 
densely  retrorselv 
glandular -hispid;  /?. 
Egglestonii,  Blanch. 
(R.  ida-us  var.  andm- 
alu*,  Fern.),  from  Vt.,  m 
Ivs.  of  floral  branches  mostly  simple  and 
somewhat  roundetW-lobed;  and  others. 

45.  neglectus,  Peck.  Purple-Cane  Raspberries. 
Fig.  3494.  A  large  and  variable  race  of  hybrids  between 
R.  itrigoxw  and  R.  occidental™  occurs  both  naturally 
(Rubus  neglectus.  Peck,  22d  Rep.  Reg.  N.  Y.  State 
Univ.  53,  1K69)  and  in  the  garden  (Bailey,  Amer.  Gard. 
11:721,  1890).  These  plants  prop,  either  by  "tips"  or 
suckers,  usually  by  the  latter.  The  fl.-clusters  are  open 
and  straggling,  and  the  fr.  ranges  in  color  from  yellow 
to  purple.  As  a  rule,  the  fr.  is  aggregated  at  the  end 
of  the  cluster,  but  is  scattering  below.  The  Purple- 
Cane  type  of  raspberry  belongs  here.  Prominent  varie- 
ties are  Shaffer,  Philadelphia  (now  nearly  out  of  cult.), 
Gladstone,  and  probably  Caroline. 

Do.  Fr.  black  at  maturity  (yellow-fruited  forms  are  known). 

46.  occidenta lis,  Linn.  Common  Blackcap.  Figs 
3495, 3496.  St  rong,  erect  bush,  the  canes  finally  recurving 
and  rooting  at  the  tips,  furnished  with  straight  spines, 
glaucous,  not  bristly;  lfts.  broadly  ovate,  dull  green 
altove  and  white  beneath,  finely  and  sliarply  serrate 
and  notched,  the  petioles  usually  1  tearing  short  prick- 
les: fls.  in  small,  dense,  prickly  clusters  with  sometimes 
a  few  scattering  pedicels,  the  jtctals  shorter  than  the 
long-pointed  whitish  woolly  sepals:  fr.  rather  small, 
hemispherical,  firm  or  even  hard,  black  or  occasion- 
ally amber-white,  dry  and  sweet.  Plentiful  in  fields  and 
clearings  in  the  northeastern  states  and  Canada  to 
Ore.  and  Brit.  Col.  and  southward  to  Ga.  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  to  Mo. — In  cult,  known  in  many  forms,  as 
Ohio,  Gregg,  etc.  Var.  pallidas,  Bailey,  has  amber- 
yellow  fr.;  sometimes  found  in  the  wild. 

47.  leucodennis,  Douglas  (R.  occidentalis  var.  lew 
rodermis,  Card).  Branches  often  yellow-tinged:  lfts. 
more  coarsely  dentate-serrate,  sotnet  imes  nearly  incise- 
serrate,  more  gradually  acuminate,  yellowish  green 
above,  the  prickles  strong  and  more  hooked  and  those 
of  the  infl.  flattened  laterally :  fr.  reddish  black  or  black. 
Rocky  Mts  and  west  to  the  Coast  Hange. 

aaa.  Ln.  long-pinnate,  usually  with  .1  or  man  ;xn>*  of 
nnrroir  tfls. 

48.  rosefAlius,  Smith  (R .  ftoribundns  and  R.  sinensis, 
Hort.  R.Tos3tftbrm,\\ox\yg.).  Erect  and  tall-growing, 
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evergreen  in  warm  countries,  glabrous  or  somewhat 
pubescent-hirsute:  lva.  odd-pinnate,  the  lateral  lfts. 
2-7  pairs,  all  the  Ifts.  ovate-lanceolate  or  lance-oblong, 
acuminate,  strongly  many-veined  and  very  sharp-ser- 
rate, more  or  less  silky-hairy  beneath:  fls.  solitary  or  in 
few-fid.  clusters,  white,  l}£-2  in.  across,  showy:  fr. 


MM.  Grtu  raspberry,  a  cultiraled  form  of  Rubus  occidental 

<  X  HI-  No.  46. 

erect,  bright  red,  long  thimble-tihaped,  usually  alxnit 
1-1 XA  in.  nigh,  very  showy,  edible  but  insipid.  Widely 
distributed  in  tropical  countries,  but  native  to  the 
Himalayan  region  and  eastward  to  China  and  Japan; 
naturalised  in  W.  Indies.  B.M.  6970.  FX  17:1714. 
A.G.  20:82,  87.  Var.  coronirius,  Sims  (R.  grandiflbrus, 

VIni-4  \     if  n   rlruiV.lrt  fnrm    anniAtimnB    /.ill*     as  f  I...  '  • 


under  glass  and  in  pots. 

49.  illecebrdsus,  Focke  (R.  sorbifblius,  Hort.,  not 
Maxim.).  Strawberry-Raspberry,  Figs.  3497,  3498, 
from  Japan,  is  a  dwarf  glabrous  but  prickly  underahrub 
with  pretty  pinnate  foliage,  and  white  ILs.  1  1 1  in.  across, 
and  scarlet  fr.  Gn.  64,  p.  412.  A.G.  24:603.  A  beau- 
tiful plant  and  worthy  of  general  cult.  In  the  N.  it 
usually  kills  to  the  ground  each  winter,  but  it  throws 
up  shoots  2-4  ft.,  and  tltcse  bloom  from  summer  until 
frost,  usually  ripening  fr.  at  the  same  time.  The  fr.  has 
some  value  for  eating,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  will 
never  be  greatly  developed  in  this  direction.  R.  illm- 
brasu  is  suckering:  sts.  angular,  glabrous,  prickly:  lfts. 
5-7,  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate,  duplicate  serrate, 
pilose  on  the  veins  beneath,  otherwise  nearly  glabrous: 
fls.  terminal  and  axillary,  solitarv  or  few,  braeted. 
How  much  of  the  cult,  material  belongs  to  this  species 
and  to  No.  48  is  to  be  determined. 

60.  coreanus,  Miq.  Of  upright  or  erect  growth,  with 
straight  prickles  on  the  Ms.  and  hooked  prickles  on  the 
iM-tioles,  self-supporting,  6-7  ft.  or  more  high,  the  sts. 
hoary,  bluish  white  and  the  young  growths  dark  browu: 
Ivs.  pinnate.  7-9  in.  long,  usually  of  7  or  9  ovate  serrate 
pointed  light  green  lfts.:  Ms.  rase  or  purple,  in  large 
terminal  panicles:  fr.  said  to  be  of  no  value.  China. 
Korea.  G.C.  III.  51:149. 

51.  amabilis,  Focke.  Shrub,  6  ft.,  slightly  prickly 
or  unarmed  al>ove:  lvs.  pinnate,  with  almut  9  ovate  or 
"vate-laneeolatc,  deeply  double-serrate  lfts.  2  in.  or  less 
long,  the  petiole  and  rachis  weak-pricklv,  the  stipules 
small  and  linear:  fls.  solitary,  terminal,  large  (about  2 
in.  across),  white:  fr.  large  and  red,  of  good  flavor.  \V. 
China. 


52.  flosculdsus,  Focke.  Erect,  about  7  ft.,  the  dark 
brown  sts.  bearing  stiff  prickles:  lvs.  pinnate,  silvery 
white  beneath,  with  5-7  lfts.  which  are  distant,  lanceo- 
late, or  narrowly  rhomb-lanceolate,  serrate,  white- 
tomentose  beneath:  fls.  about  12,  small,  pale  purple,  in  a 
panicle,  appearing  in  Sept. :  fr.  small  (size  of  a  pea),  dark 
red  becoming  black.  Cent,  and  W.  China,  4,000-0,000  ft. 

53.  thibetanus,  Franch.  («.  VeUchii,  Rolfe).  A 
curious  deciduous  rubus,  said  by  Focke  to  represent 
ixrhaps  the  type  of  a  well-marked  section  in  the 
genus:  shrub  with  terete  prickly  branches  and  graceful 
fern-like  foliage:  sts.  at  first  erect,  but  arching  with  age, 
blue-white:  lvs.  6-9  in.  long,  pinnate,  with  5-11  elliptic 
or  ovate  coarsely  toothed  lfts.,  pul>erulnus  or  silky- 
hairy  above  and  white  l>eneath,  the  terminal  1ft.  ovate- 
lanceolate  or  rhomboid  and  2-3  in.  long  and  sometime* 
almost  pinnatifid:  fls.  rose-purple,  in  terminal  few-fld. 
prickly  and  pubescent  panicles,  the  orbicular-ol)ovate 
j*  tals  small:  fr.  globose,  red  or  blue-black,  of  moderate 
size.  W.China.  G.C.  III.  51:149. 

54.  nlveus,  Thunb.  Very  strong-growing,  the  sts. 
reaching  12  ft.  and  3  in.  circum.  with  many  stiff  brown 
hairs  and  small  spines,  arching  at  the  ends:  lvs.  pinnate, 
with  3-11  lfts.  variable  in  shape  but  mostly  rhoml>- 

oblong  or  ovate-oblong,  coarsely  serrate,  whitish- 
tomentose  beneath,  the  lateral  ones  scarcely  stalked: 
fls.  small,  white,  many  in  terminal  and  axillary 

rides:  fr.  dull  black,  of  medium  sisc.  Cent,  and 
China,  3,000-8,000  ft.  altitude. 
55.  Glraldiinus,  Focke.  Said  to  be  an  elegant 
bush  reaching  8-9  ft.  in  height,  the  ste.  white, 
branching  and  gracefully  curving  above,  terete,  gla- 
brous, prickly:  lfts.  usually  7,  the  terminal  ovate- 
lanceolate,  the  lateral  oblong-lanceolate,  unequally 
coarsely  serrate,  glabrous  above,  tomentose  beneath: 
fls.  in  terminal  panicles,  4—5  in.  long,  small,  white:  fr. 
black.  N.  and  Cent.  China.  Gn.  76,  p.  624.  G.C.  III. 
51 : 147  (as  an  unnamed  species). 

Section  VII.  Epbatcs.   Blackljerries  and  Dewberries. 

a.  Blackberries:  plant  usually  erect  or  essentially  so  {strong 
canes  often  recurving  and  very  long  ones  often  repent). 

B.  Species  exotic,  with  mostly  perennial  canes,  and  fls. 
usually  borne  on  the  ends  of  the  main  shoots. 

56.  thyrsanthus,  Focke.    A  vigorous  species,  with 
suberect  or  decumbent  canes  which  are  prostrate  1 
very  long,  the  strong  prolonged  sts. 


One  of  the  I 
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grooved,  thorny  with  flattened  declined  or  curved 
prickles,  mostly  thinly  hairy  or  pubescent :  petioles  and 
midrib*  recurved  prickly;  lfts.  3  or  5,  thick,  green  above 
and  whitc-tomentosc  beneath,  round-elliptic  or  round- 
ovate,  the  terminal  one  broad-elliptic  or  ovate,  abruptly 
pointed,  sharply  and  mostly  doubly  Herrate-dentate: 
infl.  thyrsoid-panieulate,  narrow,  short  or  elongated, 
sometimes  compound,  densely  pubescent  or  tomentose. 
leafy;  fls.  about  medium  size,  white,  the  small  reflexed 
sepals  white -tomentose:  fr.  black. — Germany,  and 
probably  scattered  by  cult.,  regarded  by  Focke  as  one 
form  of  the  collective  species  It.  thyrsoideus,  Wimm. 
Inserted  here  because  the  plant  grown  in  this  country 
as  the  Himalaya  berry  (p.  1492)  is  perhaps  referable 
to  it. 

57.  Linkianus,  Ser.  St.  angled  with  many  very 
strong  and  sharp  hooked  prickles  and  mostly  finely 
pubescent:  petioles  and  midribs  utronglv  prickly;  lfts. 
3-5,  oval  or  elliptic  and  acute,  strongly  and  mostly 
doubly  toothed,  green  and  nearly  or  quite  glabrous 
above  but  white-tomentose  lieneatn:  infl.  short -panicu- 
late, beset  with  strong  prickles  and  often  more  or  leas 
leafy,  pubescent  or  tomentose:  fls.  mostly  double, 
white,  the  petals  obovate  and  about  Js-J^in.  long: 
fr.  black.' — Species  founded  on  garden  specimens,  the 
native  country  being  unknown.  It  is  said  to  be  some- 
times escaped  from  cult,  and  occurs  now  and  then  on 
tjullast.  A  similar  plant  (not  double-fid.)  occurs  under 
apparently  feral  conditions  from  Md.  to  Ha.,  and  from 
this  race  the  Tree  blacklicrry  or  Topsy,  a  very  thorny 
variety  intra,  some  years  ago  as  a  fr.-plant,  seems  to 
have  come.  This  American  plant  has  been  confused 
with  R.  cuneifolius,  but  differs  in  its  very  different 
foliage.  This  group  is  much  in  need  of  careful  study; 
Focke  regards  it  as  one  of  the  forms  of  R.  Ihyrxanlhwt. 
The  plant  sometimes  grown  as  R.  frut  taunt*  fltrcr  albo- 
plena  and  R.  sptctabiiu,  Hort.  (not  Pursh),  probably 
hclongs  here  or  with  the  following. 

58.  ulmifdlius,  Schott  (ft.  frutiedsus  fibre  rdseo- 
pltna,  Hort.  R.  Mlidifibru*,  C.  Koch).  Ste.  or  canes 


J498.  Rubus  illecebrostu.  Sometimes  known  «s  str»wb«rry- 
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curving-prostrate  or  scandent;  prickles  stout,  com- 
pressed, dilated  at  Imisc,  straight  or  on  the  branches 
deflcxed  or  falcate:  Ivs.  of  3  or  5  lfts.,  the  petiole  armed, 
stipules  linear;  lfts.  coriaceous,  small,  unequally  sharply 
serrate,  glabrous  and  somewhat  rugose  above,  tomen- 
tose beneath,  the  terminal  one  obovate  or  cuneate- 
obovatc  to  nearly  orbicular:  infl.  elongated,  leafy  at 
base,  tomentose  and  prickly:  fls.  of  medium  size,  with 


reflexed  unarmed  tomentose  sepals  and  red  broad- 
obovate  or  suborbicular  petals,  sometimes  double:  fr. 
black.  Eu.:  sometimes  grown  for  its  evergreen  foliage 
and  in  the  form  with  double  red  or  pink  flu. 

59.  laciniAtus,  Willd.  (R.  fnUicdtum  var.  laeiniatus, 
Hort.).  Ci-t-leavei>  or  Evergreen  Blackberby.  Fig. 
3499.  A  tall,  straggling  bush  with  jicrmanent  or  peren- 
nial canes  in  mild  climates,  and  lvs.  more  or  less  ever- 
green, the  sts.  provided  with  recurved  prickles:  lfts.  3, 
broadly  ovate  in  general  outline,  cut  into  several  or 
many  oblong  or  almost  linear  sharply  toothed  divisions, 
the  ribs  prickly  lielow  and  the  petioles  strongly  so:  lis. 
in  terminal  panicles,  white  or  blush,  the  calyx  and 
pedicels  pubescent  or  even  tomentose:  fr.  usually 
thimble-shaped,  late,  black,  often  excellent.  Gn.  21,  p. 
57;  45,  p.  7R.  G.M.  49:705. — This  blackberry  is  proba- 
bly native  to  Eu.,  where  it  has  been  long  known  in 
gardens.  It  is  apparently  only  a  cut-lvd.  form  of  the 
European  R.  vulgaris,  Wcihe  &  Necs.  It  is  now  widely 
scattered,  and  seems  (o  thrive  particularly  well  in 
Hawaii  and  other  Pacific  islands  and  on  the  Pacific 
slope.  By  some  it  is  supposed  to  he  native  to  the 
South  Sea  Isls.  (siv  Bull.  04,  Utah  Exp.  Sta.).  It  is 
proltable  that  the  plant  has  been  intro.  into  the  W. 
from  those  sources,  but  such  fact  dws  not  prove  its 
original  nativity.  It  has  aroused  considerable  atten- 
tion in  Ore.  and  other  parts  of  the  W.,  and  lias  been 
known  as  the  Oregon  Evcrliearing  blacklierry.  In 
mild  climates  the  lower  pirts  of  the  canes  often  live 
from  year  to  year  until  they  become  as  thick  as  one's 
wrist;  and  in  such  climates  the  lvs.  persist  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  winter.  The  plant  has  long  l>een 
grown  for  ornament,  in  the  eastern  states,  but  it  has 
not  attracted  attention  as  a  fr.-plant  in  this  region. 
The  fruits  are  of  fair  size  and  quality,  and  ripen  from 
midsummer  or  Lite  summer  to  Oct.  The  plant  is  a 
good  ornamental  subject,  although  it  is  likely  to  cause 
trouble  by  sprouting  at  the  root. 

BB.  Sprint-group  of  natiir  American  origin,  irilh  es.vn- 
lially  biennial  caru  x:  fi.-elwlers  from  lateral  shoot* 
tt»  trill  as  terminal. 

60.  Cultivated  American  blackberry.  A  largo 
group  of  confused  or  at  least  undetermined  origin, 
developed  within  50  to  75  years  from  native  Amer- 
ican species:  mostly  erect  and  thorny  plants,  the 
canes  commonly  tall  and  more  or  less  recurving  at  the 
ends:  lfts.  3-5,  from  ovate-acuminate  to  rarely  nearly 
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broad-lanceolale,  usually  puljcscent  and  liairy  on  the 
ribs  beneath:  infl.  on  elongated  num.-  like  cluster  of 
which  the  center  or  terminal  fl.  is  commonly  the  oldest 
(the  long-cluster  blackl>crriea),  or  nearly  as  broad  as 
long,  due  t»th  to  shorter  axis  and  longer  lower  pedicels 
(short-cluster  blackberries),  sometimes  with  Bmall  Ivs. 
intermixed  (leafy-cluster  blackberries),  the  rachis  and 
pedicels  usually  glandular-pubescent  but  in  some  forma 


rrpy 


(XW-  No- 60. 

nearly  or  quite  glabrous:  fr.  various,  from  long  and 
thimble-elmpcd  to  ovoid  or  nearly  globular. — The  more 
or  leas  well-recognised  wild  native  species-types,  vari- 
ously defined  and  re-defined,  from  which  some  or  all 
of  the  prevailing  pomological  blackberries  arc  probably 
derived,  arc  as  follows:  R.  argil t us,  Link,  an  erect  or 
stout  species  with  very  prickly  stiff  sts.,  Ivs.  relatively 
small  or  medium-sized  with  short-pointed  lfts.  and 
thorny  stalks  an<  ribs,  mostly  not  glandular  short  infl., 
a  prevailing  group  widely  distributed  from  Canada  to 
N.  C.  and  Iowa;  with  this  group  an;  prolwbly  to  be 
associated  R.  amnicolus,  R.  Andrewsianus,  ft.  fiori- 
comus,  Blanchard,  and  jx-rliaps  R.  pergratua  and  R. 
orarius.  lilanchard. — R.  n6ridus,  Tratt.,  a  tall  species 
with  branches  often  document  or  strongly  recurving 
and  stout  curved  prickles:  lfts.  mostly  narrow  ana 
acuminata,  somewhat  | mix-rent  be- 
neath: infl.  loose  and  leafy,  with  few 
fls.:  fr.  elongated,  the  drupelets  small. 
Va.,  south  and  west.  W  ith  this,  R. 
l>etul  if  alius,  Small,  and  R,  lucidus, 
Hydb.,  arc  probablv  to  be  associated. — 
R.  fronddsus,  Bigef.,  of  medium  height, 
mostly  erect  but  sometimes  recurving, 
the  prickles  straight  only  slightly 
curved:  lfts.  broad,  lieeoming  glnbrate 
above,  velvety-puliesccnt  liencnth:  infl. 
short,  villous,  with  a  few  simple  Ivs.  or 
bracts.  Canada  to  Va.  and  Kans.  To 
be  associated  with  this  group  are  R. 
ricurvarui,  R.  arundtlnnus,  R.  philmlel- 
phieus,  R.  Rossliergianus,  Blanchard. 
fl.Bratnt'ttia.Rydb. — R.allegheniensis, 
Porter  (Fig.  3500;  also  Fig.  57S.  Vol. 
1).  Of  medium  height,  erect  but  more 
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or  less  recurving,  the  mostly  stout  prickles  moderately 
curved:  lfts.  ovate,  often  cordate,  glandular-pubescent 
beneath:  infl.  mostly  elongated  and  not  leafy,  glandu- 
lar-hairy. Canada  to  N.  C.  and  111.  With  this  group 
are  to  be  associated  R.  nigrobacc.us.  Bailey,  R.  salivua, 
Brainerd,  R.  •/laiulicauli*.  Blanchard. 

The  wild  thornleaw  blackberry,  R.  canadensis,  linn, 
(R.  MiUspaughii,  Brit.),  is  a  tall  mostly  weak-caned 
entirely  thornless  species  apparently  not  represented  in 
domestication,  the  frequent  so-called  thornless  forms 
of  cult,  blackberries  being  apparently  unarmed  off- 
shoots of  normally  thorny  kinds;  this  readily  distin- 
guished species,  with  narrow  thin  mostly  glabrous  lfts., 
is  native  in  Canada  and  the  northern  states  and  in  the 
higher  lands  to  N.  C;  here  are  to  be  associated  R. 
Randii,  Rydb  ,  and  perhaps  R.  elfgantulus  and  R. 
amicalis,  Blanchard. 

The  sand  blaekl>crry ,  R.  cunrifMus,  Pursh,  growing  in 
dry  fields  from  Conn,  to  Fla.  and  La.,  appears  not  to  be 
in  cult,  or  to  have  contributed  to  the  admixture  of  the 
garden  blackberries.  (Fig.  581,  Vol.  I. )  It  is  a  stiff  and 
thorny  plant,  usually  not  over  3-4  ft.  tall,  the  prickles 
many,  mostly  hooked,  and  very  strong,  the  young 
growths  white- tomentose:  lfts.  on  bearing  canes  mostly 
small  and  thick,  wedge-oblong  to  wedge-obovate,  obtuse 
or  nearly  so,  densely  white-tomentose  beneath,  the 
margins  sharp-toothed:  fl.-clusters  4-10-fld.,  short, 
more  or  less  leafy  and  thomy,  the  fl.-buds  globular  and 
pubescent:  fr.  medium  in  size,  firm,  often  sweet  and 
good.  Sec  discussion  under  R.  Linkianus,  No.  57. 

aa.  Dnebcrrics:  plant  trailing  or  strongly  decumbent  (.often 
trained  to  stakes  or  on  trellises  under  cult.). 
B.  The  pomological  dewberries  of  E.  A  merican  origin. 

61.  Cultivated  American  dewberry.  A  variable 
group  of  American  origin,  from  the  native  S|>ecie8: 
trailing  or  prostrate  plants,  the  weak  slender  canes 
lying  on  the  ground  or  sometimes  making  low  mounds, 
mostly  prickly  or  thorny:  lfts.  usually  3:  infl.  short  and 
mostly  interrupted  or  leafv,  or  the  fls.  axillary,  pubes- 
cent or  glabrous:  fr.  blackberry-like. — The  native 
sources  of  the  dewberries  are  to  be  sought  in  the  fol- 
lowing more  or  less  marked  species-segregations;  R. 
procumbens,  Muhl.  (R.  villdsus,  Ait.,  not  Thunb.) 
(Figs.  3501,  3502),  of  the  northeastern  states  and  south 
to  Va..  is  the  prevailing  dewl)erry  of  open  fields  away 
from  the  Coastal  Plain,  with  canes  usually  several  feet 
long  and  usually  Is 'a  ring  stout  recurved  prickles:  lfts. 
usually  narrowed  at  the  oase,  nearly  or  quite  glabrous: 
fls.  in  the  upper  axils.  Var.  roribaccus  {R  vilL>xus  %'ar. 
roribaccua,  Bailev)  is  the  Lucretia  dcwlxrrv  type. — R. 
invisus,  Brit.  (Figs.  3503,  3504;  also  Fig."  1250,  Vol. 
II).  Probably  has  the  range  of  R.  procumbens:  canes 
strong  and  terete,  somewhat  ascending  and  often  mak- 
ing mounds  or  piles  of  canes  and  heritage,  not  very 
prickly:  lfts.  large,  those  on  the  sterile  shoots  with 
large  simple  serratures:  infl.  dichotomous.  R.  geophi- 


xu  wild  dewberry  (X*).  No.  61. 
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peduncles:  fr.  usually  oblong,  sometimes  ex- 
cellent but  oftener  dry  and  seedy.  From  Va. 
to  Fla.  and  Texas,  and  in  cult,  in  two  or 
three  forms  for  its  fr. — This  is  the  common 
wild  dewberry  or  running  blackberry  of  the 
southern  states,  often  a  serious  pest  in  old 
fields,  ranging  as  far  north  as  V'a.  and  west 
to  Okla.  What  are  apparently  forms  of  this 
species  have  been  intro.  for  cult,  for  the  fr. 
in  the  southern  states. 


(Xli).  No.  I 


lua,  Blanchard.  is  to  be  placed  in  this  group.— R.  Bai- 
leyanus,  Brit.  (R.  vitlosu*  var.  humifuxus,  Torr.  &  Gray). 
More  slender,  little  prickly:  lfts.  mostly  broad  at  base, 
pubescent  beneath:  Ivs.  or  bracts  in  the  infi.  simple. 
Northeastern  states.  R.  arenicolus,  Blanchard,  is 
probably  to  lie  associated  with  this. — R.  Enslenii, 
Tratt,  tiantucket  and  L.  I.  southward,  on  the  Coastal 
Plain  and  perhaps  westward,  is  a  soft-caned  weak 
plant  with  small  loose  black  fr.  that  is  probably 
little  if  at  all  involved  in  the  origin  of  the  horticultural 


I.  The 


swatnp  aeiroen 
blackberry. 


derrberni  or  runnina 


62.  hfspidus,  Litin.  ( R.  obmvilis, 
Michx.  R.  armperrirnu,  Bigel.).  Fig. 
3505.  Sts.  very  slender,  scarcely  woody 
but  usually  persisting  over  winter, 
creeping,  (tearing  many  weak  reflexed 
small  bristles:  1ft.*.  usually  3,  thi<  k, 
shining  above,  wedge-obovate  or  ovul- 
obovatc,  usually  obtuse,  doubly  ser- 
rate: fls.  small,  white,  on  few-fld.,  her- 
baceous   nearly  or 

3u  i  t  e  leafless  pe- 
uncles  arising  from 
the  creeping  canes: 
fr.  small  and  of  few 
drupelets,  red  to  red- 
black,  sour.  Swamps 
or  low  sandy  soils, 
Xova  Scotia  to  Ga. 
and  Kans. — Of  no 
value  for  fr.,  but 
sometimes  offered  by 
dealers  for  covering 
the  ground  in  moist 
places.  The  Ivs.  usu- 
ally persist  through 
the  winter,  and  in 
sunny  places  they 
assume  a  fine  bronzy 
hue. 


^T^wcstern  dewberries,^ with  mostly 

64.  vftifdUus.Cham.&Schlecht,  (R.urAnua, 
Cham.  &  Schlecht.  R.  urslnus  var.  vitifolius,  Focke). 
California  Dewberry.  Widely  trailing  evergreen, 
some  of  the  sts.  |>crhaps  erect,  with  slender  prickles: 
lfts.  3  or  5,  about  2  in.  long,  ovate,  doubly  serrate. 
jSome  of  the  upper  ones  simple  or  lobed,  those  on 
the  vigorous  shoots  usually  3-foliolate:  fls.  white,  the 
petals  of  staminatc  fls.  about  V£in.  long  and  of 
the  pistillate  or  less:  fr.  black,  mostly  oblong, 

sweet,  the  drupelets  pubescent.  Calif.,  along  streams 
anil  moist  places. — A  perplexing  species,  by  some  sepa- 
rated into  two:  R.  titifolius,  with  Ivs.  sparingly  pubes- 
cent on  both  surfaces  and  glabratc  with  age,  the 
st.  only  slightly  hairy,  fr.  distinctly  longer  than 
broad,  Ivs.  on  vigorous  shoots  often  unifolio- 
late;  and  R.  ursinux,  Cham.  &  Schlecht.,  with  st. 
and  Ivs.  densely  puliescent  beneath  and  fr.  only 
slightly  elongate.  Certain  horticultural  dew- 
lx>rrie«  appear  to  be  of  this  species,  but  they 
are  of  minor  importance.  The  loganberry  (which 
sec,  p.  1900)  is  said  to  be  a  hybrid  between  this 
species  and  probably  R.  id.ru*,  but  the  botanical 
origin  of^  it^  ^is  by  ^no  means 

also  to  have  sprung  from  R. 
lilifoliua.  through  hybridization 
(p.  1900).  The  Mammoth  black- 
Ixrry  of  California  is  said  to 
be  a  cross  between  R.  vitifolius 
and  the  wild  blackberry  of 
Texas  (R.  argutust).  See  Pacific 
Rural  l»ress,  Sept.  4,  1887,  for 
description  and  portrait.  The 
account  says  that  the  Mammoth 
"produces  lorries  of  immense 
size,  sup|iosed  to  be  the  largest 


JS0J.  Rubus  inrisut,  the 
cultivated  form  known  at 
Bartel  dewberry,  i  No.  01.  ■ 


BBB.  The  southern  dewberry  or  running 
blackberry, 

63.  triviius,  Michx.  Soithkrn  Dewberry.  A  varia- 
ble and  perplexing  specii-s,  the  difficulties  Ix-ing 
increased  by  the  fact  that  the  same  plant  mav  Itear  3 
kinds  of  Ivs.:  the  large,  broad  blackberry-like  Ivs.  on 
the  young  verdurous  sterile  sIhkjIs;  the  smaller  Ivs.  on 
the  canes  that  are  to  bear  fr.  and  which  often  persist 
over  winter  and  remain  at  flowering-time;  the  small  Ivs. 
that  appear  with  or  somewhat  before  the  fls.  It  is 
seldom  that  the  Ivs.  of  sterile  and  flowering  shoots  of 
the  same  plant  are  preserved  in  herbaria.  ( Sams  very  lung, 


usually  wholly  prostrate  (sometimes  1(M">  ft. I,  thickly 
armed  with  prickles  and  sometimes  I  tearing  reddish 
bristles:  lfts.  usually  3,  narrow-ovate  to  oblong,  short- 
pointed,  rather  shallowly  and  sometimes  bluntly 
toothed,  the  intiole  and  midribs  usually  prickly:  fls.  of 
medium  size,  mostly  on  simple,  more  or  less  prickly 
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blackberry  ever  grown,  berries  2f£  in.  in  length  being 
frequently  found.  .  .  .  The  canes  of  the  Mam- 
moth are  very  peculiar,  being  very  large  and  thickly 
covered  with  small,  short  spines.  The  canes  start  early 
in  March,  grow  thick  and  stout  until  alxiut  5  ft.  high; 
they  then  take  on  a  running  habit  and  grow  from  25-30 

ft.  in  a  season.   Late,  in 
the  fall  the  tips  or  stolons 
seek  theground  and  take 
root."  The  Mammoth  is 
partially   evergreen  in 
Calif.  The  fr.  is  said  to 
be  more  acid  than 
the  old  Lawton 
blackberry,  but 
"when  perfectly 
rifie  is  sweet  and 
of  superior  flavor." 

_  65.  macrop£talus, 

^^•^lVj4f-  J\WSk    '     Douglas  («  myriacdn- 
*  thus,  Douglas).  By  man  v 

writers  combined  with 
R.  rilifolius,  but  differs 
in  its  glabrous  fr.,  always 
ternate  lvs.  which  are 
green  and  sparingly  hir- 
sute on  both  sides,  and 
larger  lis.:  it  grows  in 
low  woods  and  on 
stream-bunks  from  N. 
Calif,  to  Idaho  and  Brit. 
Col.:  sts.  trailing  or 
scandent,  slightly  hairy  or  glabrate,  with  weak  prickles, 
and  prickles  on  the  petioles  and  midveins:  terminal  1ft. 
broad-ovate,  subcordatc,  doubly  serrate,  often  some- 
what lobed,  acute  or  acuminate;  lateral  Ifts.  ovate: 
infl.  slightly  glandular,  weak-prickly;  fls.  white;  petals 
of  staminate  fls.  about  fain,  long  and  those  of  the  pistil- 
late somewhat  shorter:  fr.  half-globular  or  slightly 
elongate,  black,  sweet,  about  Hin.  long. 

BRBRB.  The  exotic  dewberry,  with  long  prickly  glaucous 
canes  and  large  wry  sharp-toothed  l/ts. 

66.  dumetdrum,  Weihe.  Fig.  3506.  Canes  long  and 
slender,  terete,  often  10-25  ft.  long,  trailing  or  half- 
prostrate,  glaucous,  thickly  beset  with  rather  small 
somewhat  curved  spines:  Ifts.  usually  3.  mostly  broad- 
ovate  pointed  to  ucuminate,  irregularly  sharp-toothed, 
becoming  bronzy  and  brown  in  autumn:  fls.  small, 
white,  the  calyx  white-tomeutose,  on  short  pedicels  in 
a  cluster  terminating  leafy  growths  of  the  season:  fr. 
of  a  few  large  black  drupelets.  Eu. — Intro,  for  the  cov- 
ering of  banks  and  stony  places,  for  which  it  is  highly 
recommended.  Its  autumn  color  is  attractive.  Hardy 
in  New  England.  L.  H.  B. 


JS05.  Swamp  dewberry.— Rubui 
hispidu*  (X  h  i    Nu.  62. 


RUDBfiCKIA  (after  the  two  Professors 
Kudlieck,  father  and  son).  Compdsits-.  Cone- 
Fwwkk.  Very  attractive  summer-blooming 
perennial*  or  biennials,  usually  with  yellow 
flowers. 

Ix-aves  usually  alternate,  the  blades  un- 
divided or  in  some  species  much  cut,  as  in  the 
common  Golden  Clow:  fls.  both  tubular  and 
ray-like,  the  former  usually  purplish,  the  latter 
always  yellow:  involucre  hemispheric,  its 
bracts  imbricated  in  2—1  series;  receptacle 
conic  or  very  rarelv  convex,  with  chaffy  con- 
cave scales  subtending  the  disk-As.;  disk-fls. 
perfect,  fertile,  their  corolla*  5-lohed:  aehenes 
4-angled,  obtuse  or  truncate  at  the  apex; 
pappus  none  or  of  2-4  short  teeth. — There 
are  about  31  sjiccies,  not  counting  Echi- 
nacea, all  of  N.  Amer.  Of  these  scarcely  a 
down  are  of  horticultural  importance.  Under 
are  often 


catalogues  certain  plants  here  referred  to  Echinacea 
and  Lepachys.  These  three  genera  form  an  interest- 
ing floricultural  group.  Hudbeckia  and  Lepachys 
are  typically  yellow-fld.  genera,  while  Echinacea 
is  predominately  rose-purpfe-fld.  The  chaff  of  the 
receptacle  is  usually  jiersistcnt  in  Rudljcckia  and 
deciduous  in  Ix'pachys.  Among  the  hardy  herbaceous 
stieeies,  there  are  several  with  striking  habit  and  dis- 
tinct foliage.  There  is  a  wide  range  of  color  in  the  rays 
of  wild  plants  and  many  new  races  arc  yet  to  be  per- 
petuated. Home  of  these  with  variations  in  the  shape, 
color,  length,  color  of  disk-As.,  and  so  on  may  serve 
as  the  basis  of  many  fine  forms.  The  season  of  bloom 
could  doubtless  be  extended.  The  only  full  double 
form,  apparently,  is  the  Golden  Glow,  one  of  the  best 
perennials  of  recent  intro.  Its  origin  is  uncertain,  but 
It  appears  to  be  a  form  of  R.  laciniata.  About 
1894  John  1  .'■  >\ .-  Child*  found  it  among  some  plants 
sent  by  correspondents.  See  Grig.  0:370.  For  struct- 
ure of  the  Rudl>eckia  inflorescence  or  head,  sec  Vol. 
III.  Fig.  1535. 

The  cone-flowers  are  of  easy  cultivation  in  almost  any 
soil  and  situation,  from  a  semi-shady  position  to  one  in 
full  sun.  Most  of  the  species  are  found  inhabiting 
moist  locations,  but  thrive  well  in  the  garden  under  the 
ordinary  methods  of  cultivation,  although  R.  laciniata 
and  its  double  form,  Golden  Glow,  do  much  better  if 
abundantly  supplied  with  moisture.  R.  hirta,  the 
black-eyed  Susan, — sometimes  called  by  the  children 
out  West  "nigger-heuds," — will  thrive  in  the  driest 
hottest  situation,  where  many  others  would  fail.  The 
Iwst  known  as  a  garden  plant,  and  probably  the  show- 
iest, is  Golden  Glow.  If  cut  back  severely  when 
through  blooming  and  well  watered,  it  often  produces 
a  second  crop  of  flowers.  Autumn  Glory  will  be  well 
liked  when  butter  known.  It  is  fine  for  massing  and 
has  a  much  longer  blooming  period  than  Golden  (Slow, 
commencing  earlier  and  continuing  until  frost.  It 
resembles  R.  nitida,  an  improved  form  of  which, 
known  as  Autumn  Sun,  with  bright  primrose-yellow 
flowers,  is  a  splendid  acquisition.  It  grows  5  to  6  feet 
high,  blooming  from  August  to  Octoher.  R.  triloba 
is  one  of  the  very  Inst,  and,  while  a  biennial,  perpetu- 
ates itself  through  self-sown  plants.  It  forms  a  dense 
twiggy  bush  somewhat  over  3  feet  high  and  nearly  as 
broad  if  kept  moderately  well  watered,  and  much 
smaller  if  in  a  dry  situation.  These  plants  may  lie 
used  with  effect  as  a  border  to  a  large  !>ed  of  hybrid 
delphiniums,  as  the  latter  will  tower  above  them  and 
bloom  in  their  young  state.  By  the  time  the  delphin- 
iums are  cut  down  for  their  second  flowering,  the  rud- 
beckia*  hide  their  untidiness  and  are  in  their  prime. 
The  flowers  are  somewhat  like  those  of  the  ordinary  field 
blaek-evcd  Susan,  but  smaller,  and  much  more  numer- 
ous. While  doing  best  in  full  sun,  they  also  do  remark- 
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ably  well  in  semi-shade,  as  under  overhanging  shrub*  or 
in  shady  corners  such  as  the  north  side  of  a  house  would 
afford.  They  like  a  good  open  soil.  When  grown  in  the 
with  one  stake  to  the  center  or  main  stem,  and  a 
5  run  loosely  around  the  whole  plant — being,  in  fact, 
rtxing  hoop— catching  the  larger  outer  branches  to 

prevent  breakage  by  the 
wind  at  the  connection 
with  the  main  stem,  they 
i  make  a  very  handsome 

compact  plant,  If  well 
.''Jr~>  soaked  at  the  roots, 
they  may  be  taken  up 
when  in  full  bloom,  and 
potted  in  a  10-inch  pot. 
placed  in  a  dark  sheltered 
place  over  night,  and 
then  used  for  decorative 
|>ur|>ose8.  They  remain 
in  good  form  for  a 
month  in  a  room  or  on  t  he 
porch  if  not  in  a  draft. 
They  may  also  be  taken 
up  carefully  and  all  the 
soil  washed  from  the 
roots,  and  the  roots 
placed  in  a  large  vase 
filled  with  water,  where 
they  present  a  bouquet 
arranged  as  Nature  in- 
tended. An  effect  ive  fall- 
flowering  group  may  he 
formed  by  using  the 
lighter  -  colored  flower 
forms  of  Hilriseut  syria- 
cux  —  such  as  Tot  us 
albus,  Lady  Stanley,  and 
elegant  issima — for  a  cen- 
ter or  background,  and 
interspersing  groups  of 
the  taller  rudbeckias  (ex- 
cept Golden  Glow,  which 
is  too  tall  and  spreading)  and  boltonias  next  to  them.  In 
front  of  these  place  R.  speciam  and  R.  triloba,  with  the 
blue  form  of  Aconitum  Sapcllu*,  and  for  a  fx>rder  urn'  R. 
tricolor  var.  xuirrtia,  placed  well  to  the  front  to  lie  pulled 
up  when  its  bloom  is  past.  This  group  will  give  color 
from  July  until  frost.  The  allied  Echinacea  purpurea 
and  E.  angustifolia  arc  well  adapted  for  grouping  in 
open  bays  in  shrubby  borders,  as  their  flowers  are 
extremely  durable  and  seem  in  harmony  with  such  sur- 
roundings. Rudbeckias  arc  easily  increased  by 
cuttings,  or  division.  (W.  C.  Kgan.) 


1507.  Rudbeckia  mlob*. 


.  a.  10. 
aiiipl<-ucaub>,  1. 

EES* 

clitornic*.  It 
compart*,  ti. 


IM>EX. 

fulgidn.  0. 
hirta,  i. 
Urinimta,  10. 
maxima.  9. 
AVirwwnii,  7. 
nitida.  8. 


m.  i  - 

•ubtumi-ntuaa,  3. 
atmrrtHt,  4. 
triloba,  2. 
variabilis.  «. 
vomererub,  5. 


A.  Rase  of  upper  Irs.  cordate-clasping. 
t.  amplexicaolis,  Vahl.   Annual,  1-2  ft.  high:  rays 
^•iin.  long  or  more,  yellow,  often  with  a  brown-purple 
base;  disk  brownish,   finally  somewhat  cylindrical. 
Low  grounds,  La.  and  Texas.  B.B.  3:418. 

a  a.  Ba*e  of  upper  lvs.  not  cordaU -clasping. 

B.  Color  of  disk  brown  or  dork  purple:  shape  of  disk 
ncecr  cylindrical. 

C.  ImwcT  lex.  deeply  ,1-cvt. 
D.  Duration  biennial:  disk  Mack-purple. 
2.  triloba,  Linn.   Fig.  3507.   Biennial,  2-5  ft.  high, 
bright  green:  Ivs.  thin,  usually  toothed,  the  lower  ones 
3-4obed:  rnvs  H-10,  deep  vellow,  base  sometimes  orange 
or  brown-purple:  chaff  awned.    Moist  soil,  N.  J.  to 


Mich.  8.  Ga.  to  U.  and  Mo.  B.B.  3:415.  B  R.  525. 
G.W.  1,  p.  187— Blooms  the  first  year  from  seed. 

dd.  Duration  perennial:  dink  dull  brownish. 

3.  subtomentdsa,  Pursh.  Perennial,  2-5  ft.  high, 
ashy  gray  and  densely  hairy:  lvs.  thick:  rays  15-20, 
vellow,  sometimes  with  a  darker  base:  chaff  blunt. 
Prairies,  111.  to  Texas.  B.B.  3:415. 

CC.  Louer  ft*,  not  deeply  S-cul. 

D.  Plant*  bridly  hairy. 

E.  Ray*  fang. 

4.  tricolor,  Nutt.  Annual,  1-2  ft.  high:  Ivs.  1-2  in. 
long:  rays  yellow,  with  a  blackish  purple  base  or  all 
yellow.  Pine  woods  or  sandv  soil,  Ark.,  Texas,  and 
east  to  Ga.  Var.  superb*,  Hort.  Haagc  A  Schmidt, 
has  heads  2  in.  across:  rays  vellow  above,  purplish 
brown  below.  Gt.  47,  p.  220.  S".H.  2,  p.  169.  J.H.  III. 
03:247. 

EE.  Ray*  1-2  in.  long. 

6.  hirta.  Linn.  Black-eyed  Sitsan.  Yellow'Daisy. 
Biennial  or  annual,  1-3  ft.  high,  simple  or  branched, 
hispid:  lvs.  2-5  in.  long:  rays  golden  yellow,  sometimes 
orange  at  base.  Dry  and  open  ground;  common  over 
wide  range  and  often  rather  a  troublesome  weed.  B.B. 
3:410.  Gn.  49:154  —  R.  conspicua,  Hort.,  is  probably 
only  a  garden  form  with  long  narrow  orange-yellow 
ray-florets  and  a  black  disk.  Var.  vomerensis,  Hort., 
diners  from  the  type  in  having  larger  fl.-heads  with 
broad  ray-fls.  which  are  light  canary  to  golden  yellow. 

dd.  Plants  nearly  glabrous. 

E.  Lv*.  mostly  entire. 

6.  fulgida,  Ait.  Perennial,  1-2  ft.  high:  lvs.  more  or 
less  hairy  on  lioth  sides,  the  lower  ones  3-ncrved:  rayB 
12-14,  1  in.  long.  Drv  soil,  Pa.  to  Mo.,  south  to  La. 
and  Texas.   BM.  1996.    Mn.  0:221.  Var.  compact*, 
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Hort .,  is  a  dwarf  compact-growing  form.  Var.  variabilis, 
Hort..  is  a  form  growing  about  3  ft.  high,  with  numer- 
ous rigid  sts.:  fls.-heads  with  yellow  and  brown  ray- 
"  dark  purple  disk-florets. 

kk.  Lvs.  irrtgularly  serrate. 

7.  specidsa,  Wenderoth.    Perennial,  1-3  ft.  high: 

to 

b).  Gn.W.  24:20?! 


1.  Speciosa,  u  emu-nun.    rerennial,  1-3  It.  hu 
rays  12-20,  becoming  1  )i  in.  long.  Moist  soil,  Pa. 
Mich.,  Ark.,  and  Ala.  G.C.  II.  10:373  (heads  3-4 
across,  rays  more  than  30,  in  2  r 


G.  3:427  (as  R.  Newmanii).—R.  Nhcmanii,  Loud.,  is 
generally  considered  a  synonym  of  this  species. 

bb.  Color  of  disk  greenish  or  yellowish. 
C.  Lvs.  entire  or  barely  dentate. 
D.  Height  2-4  ft.:  lvs.  bright  green. 

8.  nitida,  Nutt.  This  and  the  next  are  southern  per- 
ennials, with  lvs.  entire  or  barely  dentate:  rays  droop- 
ing, pure  yellow,  several  or  numerous;  disk  finally 
columnar,  1-2  in.  long.  Wet  ground,  Ga.  to  Fla.  and 
Texas.  On.  47:201. 

DD.  Height  4-9  ft.:  h*.  glaucous. 

9.  maxima,  Nutt.  Closely  allied  to  R.  nitida  and 
differing  as  indicated  in  the  key.   Moist  pine  woods 

Ark.,  La.,  Texas.  Gn.  47:418.  6.30:281. 


CC.  Lvs.  (upper  stArs.)  S-cleft. 

10.  laciniita,  Linn.  (R.  dmpla,  A.  Ncls.).  Fig.  3508. 
Perennial,  2-7  ft.  high:  lower  st.-lvs.  3-5-partcd,  upper 
ones  3-cleft :  rays  yellow,  few  or  several,  soon  drooping; 
disk  cylindric  in  fr.  Moist  ground,  Canada  to  Fla.,  west 
to  Mont,  and  New  Mex.  U.K.  2:281  (adapted  in  Fig. 
3508).  Golden  Glow  is  a  full  double  form,  2}$  34  in. 
across.  Fig.  3.505).  Gng.  5:5,  117;  6:370.  A.F  12:274, 
275.  Gn.  50,  p.  411;  62,  p.  305.  G.C.  III.  20:339. 


ccc.  Li'*.,  especially  the  lower  ones,  sometimes  2-cleft, 
very  rarely  entire. 

11.  californica,  Gray.  A  pubescent,  rather  rough, 
simple-stemmed  perennial,  with  the  dentate  lvs.  usually 
2-lobed  at  the  base:  heads  solitary,  long-peduncled, 
composed  of  numerous  rays  which  frequently  exceed  2 
in.  oiam.,  making  a  showy  11.  nearly  5  in.  wide.  Pacific 
coast.  J.II.  III.  42:281.— One  of  the  best  moderate- 
sized  rudbeckias. 

H.  nnguitifdtin,  Linn.,  ia  Echinacea  anguatitolia. — R.  Drum- 
moruiii.  Past.  (Obclwearia  Drummondii,  Maund. ).  Perennial, 
herrweeou*:  »t».  tlcndcr:  lvs.  pinnate,  the  lobes  linear-lanceolate, 
nlightly  jaggnd.  acute:  rays  large,  oblong,  obtuse,  rcHcied.  bright 
orange,  deeply  niam.il  with  dark  brown  at  their  base.  N.  Amer.(»). 
— Butnmcally  unknown,  probably  norne  apecica  of  Lepachys.  P.M. 
6:51.  B.  5:201. — R.  pinn&ta.  Vent.,  id  l^pachyn  pinna  ta. — R.  pur- 
purea. Linn.,  it  Echinacea  purpurea.       WlLHEUI  MlLLER. 

N.  Taylor. 

RtJDGEA  (named  in  honor  of  Edward  Rudge,  an 
English  botanist).  Rubiacca-.  Shrubs  or  small  trees, 
glabrous  or  putrescent,  suitable  for  the  warmhotisc  and 
perhaps  hardy  in  the  extreme  southern  V.  S.:  lvs. 
opposite,  sulmessile  or  petiolcd,  leathery:  fls.  medium 
to  rather  large,  |wniculate,  sessile  or  pcdicelled,  rarely 
capitate;  calvx-tube  ovoid  or  obconical,  limb  short, 
5-rarely  4-clch  or  -parted,  persistent ;  corolla  smooth  or 
villous,  limb  5-  rarely  4-lobed,  erect  or  spreading; 
stamens  5,  rarely  4;  disk  various;  ovary  2-celled:  fr. 
small,  dry  or  succulent,  with  2  nutlets  which  are  dor- 
sally  plano-convex  and  smooth  or  sulfate  and  longi- 
tudinally sulcate  on  their  ventral  face. — About  115 
species,  Trop.  Amer.  R.  leucocephala,  Schumann  (R. 
macrophyUa,  Benth.  Psychotria  leucocephala,  Brongn.). 
Lvs.  large,  suhMwsilc,  obovate-oblong:  fls.  ereain-eolored, 
sessile,  in  fascieltw  densely  clustered  in  globose  heads; 
corolla-segms.  obtuse;  |»eduneles  short.  Brazil.  B.M. 
5653.  F.S.  17:1720,  1721.  G.C.  II.  12:81.  H.U.  6,  p. 
257.  J.F.  3:292,  293.  F.  Tracy  Hubbard. 

RUB:  Kuin  qrauoltnt.  R  Anemone:  Svndt*mon.  R.,  Goat's: 
Galtga  offirinali*. 

RUKLLIA  (after  Jean  dc  la  Ruelle,  a  French  bota- 
nist). Syn.  Stephanophysum.  Acanthdce.se.  Villous, 
pubescent  or  rarely  glabrous  herbs  or  shrubs,  a  few 

r ies  grown  under  glass  and  also  outdoors  mainly  in 
South. 

Leaves  opposite,  entire  or  rarely  dentate:  fls.  shades 
of  blue  or  purple  to  violet,  white,  rose  to  red  and  rarely 
yellow  to  orange,  sessile  to  long-peduncled,  axillary, 
solitary  or  fascicled  or  cyrnose  paniculate;  calyx  deeply 
5-cleft  or  5-ported,  segras.  linear  or  lanceolate;  corolla- 
tube  straight  incurved  or  abruptly  indexed,  the  limb 
spreading,  the  lobes  ovate  or  rounded;  stamens  4, 
didynamous:  caps,  oblong-linear  or  clavate. — About 
200  species,  chiefly  Trop.  8.  Amer.,  a  few  in  N.  Amer. 
and  extra-Trop.  S.  Amer.,  some  in  Trop.  and  S.  Afr., 
Temp.  Asia  and  in  Atistral. 

A.  Rlossnm*  teStilt  or  nearly  so. 
B.  Lvs.  green. 
c.  Fls.  blue,  1  }  j  2  in.  long. 
cilidsa,  Pursh.  A  hardy  perennial  herb,  alx>ut  lj^ 
ft.  high,  erect  or  prostrate,  hirsute  or  pubescent:  lvs. 
hairy,  cilia te,  usually  oblong,  sessile  or  short-petioled, 
1 1 2-3  in.  long:  fls.  solitary  or  clustered,  axillary,  blue, 
1M-2  in.  long.   Aug.,  Sept.   In  drv,  light  soil,  N.  J., 
south  and  west.   B  B.  3:203.-~Prop.  by  seeds  or  divi- 


Harveyana,  Stapf.  Perennial:  sts.  rather  slender, 
trailing  or  ascending,  4-angled  al>ove:  lvs.  petioled, 
green,  oblong  or  elliptic-oblong:  fls.  produced  one  at  a 
time  in  the  upper  axils,  sessile,  pale  lilac  with  a  white 
throat  and  tube;  sepals  very  unequal,  4  linear-subulate, 
the  fifth  wide-lanceolate;  corolla-lobes  elliptic-rounded; 
ovary  glabrous:  caps,  oblong-lanceolate,  not  stipitate. 
Mox.  B.M.  84X5. 
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CC.  FU.  rosy,  in.  long. 
macrintha,  Mart.  It  for  ms  a  compact,  many- 
stemmed  shrub,  1-6  ft.  high,  with  ovate-lanceolate 
Ivb.  4-6  in.  long:  tls.  largo,  hell-shaped,  with  tubular 
base,  purplish  rose  with  purple  veins,  solitary  in  lf.- 
axils.  Brand.  B.M.  7872.  G.C.  III.  17:45;  "30:467; 
43:27.  R.H.  1881:410.  Gn.W.  5:341;  10:21.  Gt.  61, 
p.  534.  G.W.  2,  p.  297. — G.  W.  Oliver  says  in  his 
"Plant  Culture"  that  R.  macrantha  is  of  easy  cult,  and 
is  one  of  the  best  greenhouse  flowering  plants  for 
amateurs.  Cuttings  rooted  in  Sept.  furnish  fair-sized 
flowering  plants  in  Jan.  These,  if  desired,  may  be  planted 
out  in  late  spring,  when  they  will  have  formed  large 
specimens,  which  may  be  lifted  and  potted. 

BB.  Lvs.  marked  with  white. 
C.  FU.  white,  often  veined  with  lilac. 
Devosiana,  Hort.    A  low-growing  tender  Brazilian 
species,  with  lanceolate  lvs.  marked  on  the  upper  sur- 
face with  white  along  the  nerves  and  having  the  lower 

surface  entirely 
purple:  fls.  rather 
small,  usually 
white  with  blue 
stripe,  axillary; 
corolla -tube  sud- 
denly dilated  and 
bent  at  the  mid- 
dle. B.M.  8408. 

cc.  Fls.  carmine 
or  rose. 
M  a  koya  na, 

Hort.  A  compact 
bushy  plant  re- 
sembling R.  Dero- 
sian.1,  Hort.,  in 
foliage,  but  differ- 
ing in  the  color 
of  the  fls.  (bright 
carmine)  and  by 
their  somewhat 
larger  size.  Brazil. 
K.B.  21:109.  K. 
H.  1896  :  576.— 
Prefers  shade.  It 
is  said  that  the 
color  of  the  foliage 
is  bet  ter  when  soot 
is  mixed  with  the 
soil. 

aa.  Blossom*  on 
long  peduncle*. 
B.  FU.  blue,  or 
purjAf. 

tuberd-sa,  Linn.  A  perennial  herb,  2-3  ft.  high,  with 
oval  or  ovate  lvs.  2-3  in.  long  und  blue  fls.  1)^-2  in. 
long,  in  terminal,  nearlv  naked  panicles:  stigmas  single: 
caps.  12-10-sceded.  S.  W.  U.  ».;  cult,  in  Fla. 

Lorentziana,  Griseb.  Glandular  herb,  little  branched, 
the  sts.  quadrangular:  lvs.  decussate-opposite,  chan- 
neled lx'low,  oval,  sul)cordate  or  attenuate  at  base, 
acuminate:  infl.  terminal  in  a  lax  leafy  panicle;  fls. 
long-pedunclcd,  usually  in  3's,  bluish  purple,  sepals 
free,  linear;  corolla  funnel  form.  5-lobed,  rounded,  the 
inferior  emarginate;  ovary  oblong:  caps,  cvlindrical- 
conical.  Uruguay.  R.H.  1902:136. 

mi.  FU.  nd. 
C.  Peduncles  much  branched. 
amcena,  Xees  (Slephanophyxmn  louaifblium,  Pohl). 
A  half-hardy  perennial,  about  1 1  ■•  ft.  high:  lvs.  oblong- 
lanceolate  or  oblong,  narrowed  at  l>oth  ends;  margins 
repand-denticulate  or  simplv  repand:  fls.  bright  red, 
in  axillary  sprays  in  summer.   Brazil.   P.M.  1880:419. 


3510.  Rucllia  formos*. 


CC.  Peduncles  but  little  branched. 
formdsa,  Amir.  Fig.  3510.  A  low-growing,  tender, 
herbaceous  perennial:  lvs.  ovate,  rounded  at  the  base, 
hairy  on  both  sides:  fls.  on  straight,  axillary  peduncles? 
corolla  scarlet,  showy,  1 1  in.  long,  the  upper  2  lobes 
joined  for  half  their  length.  .Sunn net.  Brazil.  B.M. 
1400.— Cult,  in  Calif. 

R.  mlMnn,  Veil.,  is  offered  in  the  European  trade,  but  ita  iden- 
tity is  doubtful,  w  K.  solitaria,  Veil..  haabeen  referred  by  some  to 
K.  Sehnaeri*n».  landau,  by  other*  to  It  ralvesrenr.  Undau.— H. 
virion*,  Venl..  is  Ikrdalararithu*  nervo»u». 

F.  W.  Barclay. 

F.  Tracy  Hubbard.! 
RULfNGIA  (after  J.  Ph.  Ruling,  a  t»otanist  of  Gdttin- 
gen).  Sterculuictjr.  Shrubs  or  sut»hrubs  with  stellate 
toment  urn  or  hairs,  useful  as  greenhouse  plants  and  for  the 
rockery  in  warm  climates,  as  the  southern  United  States. 

Leaves  entire,  toothed  or  lobed;  stipules  narrow  and 
deciduous:  fls.  mostly  white,  small,  in  If. -opposed  or 
terminal,  rarely  axillary  cymes;  calyx  5-lobed:  petals  5, 
broad  and  concave  or  convolute  at  base,  with  a  small, 
broad,  or  linear  ligula  at  the  top;  stamens  5  without 
anthers,  linear-lanceolate  and  alternate  with  the  petals. 
5  perfect  and  opposite  the  petals;  ovary  sessile,  5- 
eellcd:  fr.  toinentose  or  l>eset  with  prickles  or  soft  seta-, 
loculicidally  valvule .— Attout  20  sjiecies,  all  Australian 
except  one  from  Madagascar. 

a.  Lvn.  1-3  in.  long. 

pann&sa,  R.  Br.  Eventually  a  shrub,  several  feet 
high,  but  flowering  freely  at  a  young  age:  lvs.  scabrous- 
pubescent  atiove,  densely  '  velvet v  hirsute  below,  on 
older  plants  ovate-lanceolate  to  lanceolate,  on  voung 
plants  broader  and  often  3— Hobed:  cymes  shortly 
pedunculate;  fls.  white.  B.  M.  2191. — The  plant 
offered  in  Calif,  as  Pomaderris  apt  tain  is  said  to  lielong 
here    Prized  by  some  for  the  fleecy  coating  of  its  lvs. 

aa.  Let.  usually  less  than  I  in.  long. 

parvifldra,  Endl.  A  low  shrub,  with  branches  J  ^-1 1  ._> 
ft.  long,  ascending  or  prostrate:  lvs.  ovate  or  ovate- 
lanceolate,  obtuse,  deeply  crenale,  mostly  lobed:  fls. 
pinkish,  in  shortly  jxtluneulato  cymes. — Cult,  in  Calif., 
where  it  is  stKikcn  of  in  high  terms  as  a  rock-plant  on 
account  of  its  trailing  habit  and  myriads  of  small  pink 
fls.  borne  in  spring.  F.  W.  Barclay. 

F.  Tracy  Hubbard. f 

RUMEX  (the  Latin  name,  of  unknown  origin).  Poly- 
gonacc».  Dock.  Sorrel.  Herbs,  mostly  perennial  with 
strong  roots,  usually  weedy,  but  some  of  them  afford 
leaves  for  "greens,"  and  others  are  useful  for  bold  effect*. 

Rumex  is  closelv  allied  to  Fagnpyrum,  the  buck- 
wheats, Hheum,  the  rhubarl>s.  and  Polygonum,  the 
joint  weeds.  The  rumexes  are  mostly  leafy-stemmed 
plants,  with  small  fls.  in  panicles,  the  pedicels  usually  in 
whorls  and  jointed:  fls.  perfect  or  imperfect,  with  6- 
jwrted  calyx  (no  petals),  the  3  inner  lobes  larger  and 
generally  one  or  all  of  them  I x-aring  a  grain  or  tuliercle 
near  the  center;  these  more  or  less  enlarged  inner  calyx- 
lot  m-m  or  sepals  are  called  "valves"  in  fr.;  stamens  6; 
stigmas  3:  fr.  a  3-sided  often  margined  or  winged 
achene. — Species  probably  considerably  more  than  100. 
in  many  parts  of  the  world,  some  of  them  on  dry  land  and 
some  in  swamps;  a  few  species  are  widespread  weeds  in 
temperate  climates,  being  among  the  commonest  of 
intro.  plants  aliout  old  buildings  anil  in  waste 
They  have  little  horticultural  value.  Prop, 
sectls.  In  the  larger  species  the  sts.  arc  grooved  and 
hollow.  Most  of  them  are  erect-growing  plants.  See 
Dwk  and  Sorrel. 

a.  Docks:  Irs.  not  hastate:  fls.  perfect,  or  at  least  not  tndy 
diaciaus  (sometimes  polygamo-diacious). 


ityU'  places, 
naailv  bv 


Wings  of  cali/x  bearing  one  or  m< 


tubercles. 


Pati6ntia,  Linn.  HBBB  Patience,  Sinn-auk  Dock. 
Tall  strong  erect  nearly  simple  perennial,  reaching  5  ft. 
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when  in  fl.,  glabrous:  root-lvs.  (Kip.  133<i,  Vol.  IIJ 
elliptic-ovate,  tapering  both  ways,  the  margins  undu- 
late, the  blade  8-12  in.  long;  st.-lvs.  ovate-lanceolate, 
long-acuminate,  more  or  less  rounded  at  the  base:  infl. 
long  and  compound  (often  2  ft.  long),  dense  in  fr.: 
wings  cordate,  at>out  Jjin.  across,  veiny,  entire^  one  of 
thrm  tearing  a  small  tuliercle  near  the  base.  Eu.,  but 
naturalized  in  many  places. — An  excellent  plant  for 
greens,  the  strong  root-lvs,  being  used  in  early  spring. 

crispus,  Linn.  Curly  Dock.  Yellow  Dock.  Tall, 
often  3-3 Hf  ft.:  lvs.  long-lanceolate,  wavy-margined, 
rounded  at  the  base:  valves  entire,  the  tubercles  visu- 
ally 3,  the  infl.  not  leafy.  Naturalised  from  Eu.,  and  now 
one  of  the  common  docks  about  yards  and  in  old  fields. 
— Not  cult.,  but  the  lvs.  sometimes  used  for  greens. 

obtusifdlius,  I. inn.  BiTTEB  Dock.  A  common  weed: 
lvs.  much  broader,  very  obtuse  or  even  cordate  at  bane, 
obtuseat  aiicx,  not  waw-margined :  valves  long-toothed, 
the  tubercle  usually  l,*the  infl.  somewhat  leafy  Mow. 
Eu. 

bb.  Wing*  of  calyx  not  I ubcrclr-btarina. 
vendsus,  Pursh.  Perennial,  1 J  j  ft.  or  less  tall,  gla- 
brous, branched:  lvs.  oblong-ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate, 
usually  tapering  at  both  ends,  entire,  the  stipular 
sheaths  (ochrca1)  funnelform  and  prominent:  valves  of 
fr.  large  and  thin,  entire,  1  in.  or  more  across,  red- 
veined  and  ahowv,  the  pedicels  hanging  in  fr.  Mo., 
north  and  west.— Once  offered  as  an  ornamental  plant 
because  of  the  very  showy  wide-winged  fruiting  calices. 

hymenosepalus,  Torr.  Canaighe.  Raiz  Colorapa. 
Erect,  reaching  3  ft.,  glabrous,  the  root  of  clustered 
fusiform  tuliers:  lvs.  oblong-lanecolate,  sometimes  1  ft. 
long,  narrow  at  either  end,  short-net iolcd,  entire,  gray- 
green,  somewhat  mottled  henentn:  fls.  perfect,  large, 
m  crowded  panicles,  green:  fruiting  calyx-lobes  J^in. 
across,  brown,  entire,  veiny,  the  pedicels  drooping. 
Okla.  and  Texas  to  Calif.  B.M.  7433— The  plant  has 
some  ornamental  value,  but  is  of  economic  importance 
as  a  tannin-producing  plant,  although  the  supply  is 
insufficient  to  maintain  an  industry.  The  tannin  is 
secured  from  the  dahlia-like  roots.  For  literature  on  the 
economic  uses  of  the  plant,  consult  reports  of  experi- 
ment stations  in  Ariz.,  Calif.,  and  elsewhere,  and 
Wooton  &  Standlcy,  Flora  of  New  Mexico  (Smith- 
sonian Institution). 

ocddentalis,  Wats.   Stout  perennial,  reaching  3  ft,, 

fdabrous:  lvs.  lanceolate  to  ovate-lanceolate,  more  or 
ess  wavy-margined,  obtuse  or  nearly  so,  the  Imjac  sub- 
cordate,  long-stalked:  valves  of  the  fr.  subtriangular, 
somewhat  toothed,  veiny,  brown,  'sin.  across.  Labra- 
dor to  Alaska,  descending  along  the  Rocky  Mts.  and 
reaching  Texas  and  New  Mex. — Once  intro.  as  an  orna- 
mental subject,  Ix-causc  of  its  profuse  and  somewhat 
showy  fruiting  caliccs. 

Hydrolapathum.  Huds.  Great  Water-Dock  of 
Great  Britain  and  elsewhere  in  Eu.,  a  stout  perennial 
4-  fi  ft.  high,  with  very  large  lvs.,  sometimes  planted  for 
lx»ld  effect*  along  water-courses:  lvs.  broadly  ohlong- 
htnceolatc  to  lanceolate,  sometimes  2  ft.  long,  tapering 
below  but  the  base  often  somewhat  rounded,  acute  at 
apex,  the  margins  crcnulatc:  panicle  vcrv  large,  with 
rather  crowded  mostly  leafless  whorls,  the  fruiting  pedi- 
cels jointed  near  the  base  and  equaling  or  exceeding 
the  sepals:  valves  broad,  nearly  entire,  all  tubercle- 
bearing. 

A  a.  Smrrh:  lr*.  maxtli/  (at  Iraxt  the  nuliral  one*)  hartate 
or  sagittate:  Jl*.  imperfect,  th>  plant*  mwutimcs 
ditrnou*. 

B.  Plant  annual. 

rdseus,  Linn.  One  to  2  ft.,  with  spreading  and 
branched  sts.,  glabrous  and  somewhat  glaucous:  lvs. 
small,  deltoid-ovate,  entire,  short-jiointed,  truncate- 
cuneatc  or  almost  cordate  at  base:  racemes  short  and 
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leafless  or  nearly  so,  the  pedicels  drooping  in  fr.:  valves 
cordate-orbicular,  H-Jiin.  across,  thin,  rosy-veined, 
without  callosities.  Egypt  to  Persia.— Rarely  cult,  as 
an  ornamental  for  ita  showy  fruiting  radices. 

bb.  Plant  perennial  (R.  ActUmlla  sometimes  annual). 

Acetdsa,  Linn.  Garben  Sorrel.  St.  strong  and 
erect  (3  ft.  or  more  tall  in  fr.),  furrowed,  the  plant  gla- 
brous: root-lvs.  thin  and  light  green,  oblong  and  obtuse, 
with  sharp  auricles  at  the  ha-*-  (Fig.  1337,  Vol.  II),  the 
petioles  slender;  st.-lvs.  relatively  narrow,  acuminate: 
infl.  large  and  ample,  the  larger  part  of  the  fla.  sterile 
(plant  sometimes  dumous) :  valves  entire  or  very  nearly 
so.  not  over  ?  jin.  across,  cordate-ovate,  each  with  a  cal- 
low ty  near  the  base,  the  outer  small  scales  reflexed.  Eu. 
and  Asia,  and  naturalized  in  some  places  in  this  country. 
—  Useful  for  early  spring  greens,  but  later  in  foliage  than 
R.  Patientia. 

Acetosella,  Linn.  Common  Field  or  SnEEr  Sorrel. 
Common  in  all  old  fields,  where  it  is  taken  to  indicate 
sterile  or  at  least  unproductive  soil:  lvs.  oblong,  from  a 
hastate-lobed  base:  fls.  reddish,  in  erect  racemes.  Eu. 
—Not  cult.,  but  the  sour  root-lvs.  are  sometimes  used 
for  greens. 

scuta tus,  Linn.  French  Sorrel.  Lower,  with  many 
branching  prostrate  or  ascending  sts.,  glaucous:  lvs. 
somewhat  fleshy,  the  radical  ones  long-stalked  and  cor- 
dateHivate-obtuse,  the  st.-lvs.  short-stalked  and  has- 
taU'-fiddli-form  and  acute  or  sometimes  3-lobed:  valves 
thin,  cordate,  without  callosities.  Eu.,  Asia. — Grown 
in  several  varieties  in  Eu.,  and  sometimes  cult,  in  this 
country  for  greens.  It  is  a  summer  sorrel.      L.  II.  B 

RONGIA  (named  for  F.  F.  Runge).  Acnnthaccr. 
Creeping,  diffuse  or  erect  herbs,  glabrous  or  villous; 
warmhouse  plants:  lvs.  entire:  spikes  cone-like;  bracts 
in  -1  ranks  (whereof  2  alternate  are  sterile),  much  larger 
than  the  calyx,  broad  with  prominently  scarious  mar- 
gins; calyx  5-parted,  segms.  acuminate;  corolla-tube 
short,  straight,  limb  2-lipped,  posterior  lip  entire  or 
2-toothed,  anterior  often  longer,  spreading  and  3-cleft; 
staminodia  none;  disk  annular  or  shnrt-eup-shaped : 
caps,  ovoid  or  oblong.— About  30  species  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  Old  World.  R.  erwstaehya,  Hua.  St. 
pubescent:  lvs.  ovate-lanceolate,  2-3  in.  long:  fls.  white 
and  yellow  in  crowded  spikes;  the  bracts  and  caliccs 
covered  with  long  white  hairs.  Trop.  Afr. 

RUPfCOLA  (Greek  rock  and  grower,  presumably 
referring  to  its  place  of  growth).  Epacriaace*.  Shrub": 
lvs.  small,  short-pet  iolcd:  fls.  solitary  in  the  If  .-axils, 
borne  on  bracteate  pedicels  which  are  shorter  than  the 
fls.;  calyx-lobes  5;  corolla  5-cIeft,  with  a  very  short 
tube  and  with  spreading  divisions  which  cover  them- 
selves in  the  bud  in  the  form  of  a  quincunx;  ovary 
5-celled,  with  numerous  seeds. — One  species,  New  S. 
Wales.  The  genus  is  closely  allied  to  Epacris.  R. 
sprengeli/Ade*,  Maiden.  Shrub  2}  j  ft.  high  with  twiggy 
branches:  lvs.  linear-lanceolate  ?j-l  in.  long,  rigid:  fls. 
solitary,  axillary,  forming  a  raceme-like  leafy  infl.  with 
a  barren  apex;  corolla  subrotate,  almost  J^in.  across, 
milky  white;  segms.  ovate.  B.M.  S438. 

RUSCUS  (an  old  Latin  name).  Lilians.  Btttcher'b 
Broom.  Erect  shrubs  with  branched  partially  woody 
stems,  hardy  in  southern  Europe  and  the  southern- 
most United"  States. 

I /eaves  minute,  bract-like,  on  lf.-likc  branches  (cla- 
dodia)  .which  are  alternate,  leathery,  persistent,  and 
sessile:  fls.  small,  fascicled  in  the  middle  of  the  upper, 
rarely  lower  surface  of  the  cladodia,  dioecious:  berry 
glolxtse,  pulpy,  and  indehiscent, — Three  to  5  species, 
Eu.,  Madeira,  and  Caucasus.  The  foliage  of  this  plant 
(Fig.  8611)  is  composed  of  If  .-like  branches  or  clado- 
phylis,  as  in  the  florists'  smilax.   Dried,  bleached,  and 
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grown 
showy 


colored  sprays  (mostly  dyed  red)  are  now  much  used  in 
florists'  decorations. 

aculeatus,  Linn.  Shrub,  1  1  .•  ft.  high:  phyllodia 
ovate-lanceolate,  ]  r-\ 1  •>  in.  long,  tapering  into  a  spiny 
point:  fls.  1-2,  short-pedicelled:  tarry  red,  J^in.  thick. 
Spring.  Gn.  34,  p.  231.  RJL  1984,  p.  646.— Cult,  in 
Kla.  and  S.  Calif. 

R.  aiuhdovnut.  Linn.— Semele  androgyna,  Kunth. — R.  Hypo- 
giA—um,  Lion.,  has  bwn  highly  commended  in  Germany  a*  a 
decorative  subject.  Tina  species  and  R.  Hypophyttum.  Linn.,  are 
both  natives  of  S.  Eu..  where  they  have 
been  studied  by  several  botanists,  some 
of  whom  distinguish  them  by  various 
character*,  while  others  unite  them  into 
a  single  specie*.  J.G.  Baker  considers 
K.  Hypoglossum  a  variety  of  K.  Hypo- 
phyllum,  differing  in  having  the  cosla 
under  the  cluster  of  fls.  in  the  form  of 
a  large  leafy  bract  lacking  entirely  the 
texture  of  the  phyllorladium.  In  B.M. 
2049.  It  ilypnphyllum  is  shown  with 
minute  white  fls.  and  handsome  red 
berries  nearly  h>n-  thick.— R.  racrmA- 
Lmn.=-I)wmie  rar-cmnaa.  Moeuch. 

F.  TRACY  HrilBAKD.t 

RUSH -./  ,r  -„.,.  Flowering  R.:  Dulo- 
miu.  R  I  ...  mm. 

RUSSfXIA  (in  honor  of  Alex- 
ander Russell).  Scrophulariacea-. 
Shrubs  with  angled  usually  slen- 
der and  often  pendulous  branches, 
m  in  the  warmhousc  for  their 
flowers. 

Leaves  opposite  or  verticil- 
late,  usually  small,  reduced  to 
scales  on  the  branches:  fls,  in  bracteatc  dichotomous 
cymes,  either  laxly  or  densely  many-fid.,  sometimes 
reduced  to  a  single  fl.,  red;  calyx  deeply  5-cleft  or 
5-|>arted,  segms.  strongly  imbricate;  corolla-tube 
cylindrical,  limb  somewhat  2-lipped,  5-cleft,  the  lobes 
all  rounded;  stamens  4,  didynamous:  caps,  suliglolxwe, 
septicidally  dehiscent,  valvtw  2-cleft. — About  20 
species,  Mex.  and  Cent.  Amer.  A  synopsis  of  Russelia 
by  B.  L.  Robinson,  with  a  key  to  the  species,  will  be 
found  in  Proc.  Amer.  Acad.  Arts.  &  Sci.,  vol.  35,  No.  16, 
March,  1900. 

Russclias  are  of  easy  cultivation.  R.  juncca  and  its 
varieties  make  excellent  bosket-plants,  being  almost 
continuously  in  bloom.  Propagated  by  cuttings. 

a.  Peduncles  1-3-fid. 

juncea,  Zucc.  (jY.  scopdria,  Hort.).  Coral  Plant. 
Fig.  3512.   A  tender  shrubby  plant,  with  smooth, 
somewhat  rush-like  branches,  nodding  or  pendu- 
lous at  the  top:  lvs.  linear-lanceolate  or  ovate, 
small,   becoming  minute  bracts  on  the 
branches:  raceme  very  loose,  remotely  fld. 
peduncles  elongated.  F».R.  1773. 
P.M.  4:79.    C.W.  5.  p.  379. 
Var.  sempcrfldrens,  I  tort.,  has 
been  mentioned.  Ct.  1:5. 

Lemoinei,  Hort.   (R.  jtlncea 
var.  l^emolnei,  Hort.),  is  a  garden  hvbrid  between 
R.  iuneea  and  R.  xartnentosa,  said  to  be  more 
floriferous,  especially  during  the  winter,  than  the 
parents. 

elegantissima,  Hort.  (R.  jtlncea  var. 
H»rt.),  is  another  product  of  the  same  cross  as  the 
alsive  and  said  to  have  similar  clinractere. 

AA.  Peduncles  many-fid. 

sarmentdsa,  Jacq.  (R.  multifibra,  Sims).  A  tender 
shrub,  becoming  4-0  ft.  high:  lvs.  opixtsitc,  ovate,  acu- 
minate, serrately  crenute:  fls.  verticillate,  many  in  a 
terminal  raceme,  bright  red,  erect  or  drooping,  about 
jin.  long.    B.M.  152S.  P.M.  10: 103.  H.H.  1S52:2S1. 


RUSTS.  The  plant  rusts  are  fungi  constituting  the 
large  and  well-defined  order  Uredinalex,  which  con- 
tains approximately  3,000  species  distributed  in  about 
forty  genera.  They  are  all  obligatory  parasites,  mostly 
on  angios perms,  few  on  gytnnosperms,  and  a  small 
number  on  ferns. 

Relations  between  host  and  parasite. 

The  mycelium  of  the  rust  fungi  (see  Fungi)  lives 
symbiotically  within  the  tissues  of  the  host.  It  is  gen- 
erally confined  to  the  intercellular  spaces,  but  short 
branches  or  haustoria  penetrate  the  cells  and  absorb 
nutriment  from  them.  Usually  not  more  than  one  or 
two  haustoria  are  found  within  a  single  cell  and  only  a 
small  pro|x)rtion  of  the  host  cells  are  thus  invaded, 
although  the  mycelium  itself  is  abundant  in  the  inter- 
cellular spaces. 

The  extent  to  which  the  mycelium  spreads  within  the 
tissues  of  the  host  and  its  duration  of  life  vary  greatly 
with  different  species  of  rusts.  In  most  of  the  species 
which  inhabit  annual  parts  of  plants,  as  leaves  and 
stems,  the  mycelium  resulting  from  individual  infec- 
tions ls  localized  within  a  more  or  less  restricted  area,  as 
in  case  of  hollyhock  rust,  carnation  rust,  and  wheat  rust, 
and  generally  persists  as  long  ax  the  infected  parts 
remain  alive.  That  plants  thus  infected  nevertheless 
become  completely  covered  with  rust  spots  is  attribu- 
table to  the  large  numlx  r  of  separate  infections  which 
occur  and  not.  to  the  spreading  of  the  mycelium  through 
the  whole  plant.  When  biennial  or  perennial  parts  are 
locally  infected,  the  mycelium  often  persists  for  two 
years,  as  in  the  rust  of  the  red  cedar,  Gymnosporangium 
globomim  and  G .  juniperi-eirginiana,  or  becomes  {ten  n- 
nial,  as  in  the  rust  of  juniper,  Gymnosporangium  claeari.r- 
formc,  and  the  blister  rust  on  stems  of  pines,  Peruier- 
mium  ccrcirrum.  Manv  rusts  have  mvcelia  which  extend 
throughout  the  tissues  of  t  he  host .  '1  his  t  ype  of  mycelial 
distribution  is  characteristic  of  the  orange  rust  of  the 
species  of  brambles,  Gymnocoma  intersUtuilis,  and  of  a 
number  of  rusts  infecting  herbaceous  |tcrennial  plants, 
as  the  rust  of  Canada  thistle,  Puccinia  suareoUtis  and 
the  pea  rust  (Urnmyces  nisi)  on  the  cypress  spurge 
(Euphorbia  Cyparissias).  In  such  cases  the  mycelium  of 
the  fungus  remains  dormant  in  the  rhizomes  or  in  the 
roots  and  in  spring  grows  out  into  the  developing  shoots 
which  are  usually  characterized  by  spindhng  growth 
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with  long  intemodes  and  small  and  somewhat  deformed 
leaves.  Shoots  which  are  normally  trailing  or  prostrate 
and  branches  which  are  naturally  horizontal  tend  to 
become  erect.  This  effect  is  sometimes  observed  in 
annual  plants  also,  as  in  the  case  of  Euphorbia  maculata 
infected  by  Uromyees  euphorbia.  lilaeklxTry  canes 
growing  out  from  roots  infected  l>y  Gymnocoma, 
besides  having  the  characteristic  growth  described 
alxive,  nre  free  from  thorns. 

In  spite  of  the  intimate  association  of  rust  fungi  with 
their  hosts,  very  little  apparent  injury  results  to  the 
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plants  during  the  vegetative  growth  of  the  parasites. 
Deformations  of  various  kinds  ore  common  in  plant* 
attacked  by  these  fungi.  Aside  from  those  described 
above  there  is  in  many  cases  a  marked  stimulation  to 
abnormal  growth  which  results  in  the  formation  of 
galls,  as  the  well-known  cedar  apples,  or  in  enlarged  and 
distorted  Bowers,  fruits,  and  branches,  or  in  the  produc- 
tion of  witches'  brooms.  The  greater  number  of  rusts, 
however,  do  not  cause  any  abnormal  deformation  of 
their  hosts,  and  the  presence  of  the  fungus  is  usually  not 
evident  until  the  time  of  spore-production,  although  it 
may  be  assumed,  and  is  sometimes  apparent,  that  the 
plants  have  been  weakened  or  retarded  in  growth,  par- 
ticularly when  the  mycelium  is  widely  dispersed  in 
the  tissue.  At  the  time"  of  spore-production,  the  injury 
to  the  host  becomes  unmistakable.  The  spores  are 
produced  in  pustules  beneath  the  epidermis.  This  is 
finally  ruptured  and  the  spores  break  forth  forming  the 
characteristic  orange,  brown,  or  black  spots  and  patches 
to  which  these  fungi  owe  their  name.  The  injury  is 
brought  aljout  both  by  the  withdrawal  of  nutriment 
from  the  host  cells  and  by  the  extensive  destruction  of 
the  epidermis  of  the  host  and  the  resulting  loss  of  water 
from  the  tissues  beneath.  The  magnitude  of  the  injury 
differs  with  the  extent  to  which  the  plant  is  infected. 
Plants  which  are  severely  infected  often  lose  their 
leaves,  which  wither  and  die  prematurely.  In  annual  or 
biennial  plants  this  iniury  hastens  the  death  of  the 
plants,  as  in  the  hollyhock  and  the  cereals,  or,  as  in 
greenhouse  carnations,  impairs  their  vigor  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  plants  an;  of  little  commercial  value. 
In  perennial  plants  like  asparagus,  the  yearly  injury  of 
the  assimilating  parts  results  in  the  slow  weakening  of 
the  roots  through  malnutrition  and  finally  in  the  death 
of  the  plants.  Apple  trees  an;  frequently  defoliated  as  a 
result  of  infection  by  the  cedar  rust  (Gymnosporan- 
gium).  In  plants  grown  for  crops,  whether  flowers, 
fruitSj  or  other  parts  are  sought,  these  injuries  diminish 
the  yield,  but  in  ornamentals  the  mere  presence  of  the 
rust  pustules  over  the  surface  greatly  detracts  from  the 
appearance  of  the  plants. 

Specialization  among  rust  fungi. 

Rust  fungi  do  not  attack  various  plants  indiscrimi- 
nately. In  general,  each  morphologically  distinguisha- 
ble species  is  confined  to  one  or  to  a  relatively  small 
group  of  closely  related  host  plants.  Nevertheless,  the 
degree,  of  adaptation  to  particular  host*  varies  much 
with  different  species  of  fungi.  Some  sjieries  arc  truly 
plurivorous.  A  striking  example  of  this  habit  is  fur- 
nished by  the  hollyhock  rust  (Puecinia  maltaeearum) 
which  inhabits  about  forty  species  In-longing  to  many 
different  genera  of  the  subfamily  MalveuJ,  and  passes 
readily  from  one  host  to  another.  Manv  rusts  which  arc 
apparently  plurivorous  have  been  found  on  closer 
investigation  to  be  divisible  into  a  number  of  so-called 
biological  or  physiological  races,  each  of  which  is 
restricted  to  a  comparatively  small  group  of  host  plants. 
This  type  is  illustrated  by  the  common  cereal  rust 
(Puecinia  graminis).  This  occurs  on  all  the  common 
cultivated  cereals  and  on  about  180  species  of  wild 
grasses.  The  forms  on  the  different  hosts  are  not 
morphologicidly  distinguishable  but  culture  experi- 
ments with  this  rust  on  the  cereals  and  the  common 
pusses  have  shown  that  it  falls  into  a  number  of  bio- 
logic races  each  of  which  is  more  or  less  restricted  to  a 
small  group  of  host  plants,  and  cannot  readily  be  trans- 
ferred to  plants  outside  of  that  group.  Thus  the  form 
on  oat  infects  also  orchard  grass  and  a  few  other  grasses, 
but  not  wheat,  barley,  or  rye:  the  form  on  rve  infects 
also  barley  and  some  other  grasses,  hut  not  wheat;  and 
the  form  on  wheat  infects  less  readily  barley,  oat.  rye, 
and  some  other  grasses.  Thus  type  of  specialization  is 
very  common  and  occurs  in  many  species  which  have  a 
wide  range  of  host  plants.  The  separation  into  physio- 
logical races  is  not  always  sharp  and  c  lear-cut  and  often 
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a  transfer  of  a  race  from  one  host  to  another  can  be 
accomplished  by  so-called  bridging  species  of  host 
plants,  i.  e.,  species  which  act  as  a  common  host  to  two 
races  of  rust.  It  aptx-ars  also  that  the  degree  of  speci- 
alization of  different  forms  is  not  the  same  in  different 
geographical  regions.  It  is  readily  seen  that  the  matter 
of  specialization  of  rusts  is  one  of  considerable  economic 
significance.  In  the  case  of  truly  plurivorous  species  of 
rusts,  many  wild  plants  may  be  trie  source  of  infection 
for  cultivated  plants.  Thus  the  hollyhock  is  easily 
infected  from  Malva  rotundifolia  and  other  wild  mal- 
lows; but ,  in  the  case  of  species  which,  like  t  he  cereal  rust, 
have  become  differentiated  into  a  number  of  physio- 
logical races,  there  is  comparatively  little  danger  of 
infection  from  wild  plants  since  the  rust  on  each  host 
has  become  more  or  less  strictly  adapted  to  its  particu- 
lar host.  Thus,  for  example,  different  memlicrs  of  the 
pink  family  are  inhabited  by  the  carnation  rust  (Uromy- 
am  caryophyllinw)  but  each  genus  has  its  own  physio- 
logical race  which  does  not  infect  the  members  of  other 
genera  of  the  family.  The  specialization  of  rusts  to 
particular  hosts  lias  also  another  economic  bearing. 
When  a  given  rust  is  restricted  to  one  or  more  species 
of  a  genus  but  does  not  infect  the  others,  these  are 
said  to  l>e  immune.  Just  as  there  are  immune  species, 
there  may  lx>  immune  varieties  within  a  species,  as  the 
phrases  "disease-resistant  cowpeas,"  or  "rust-resist:int 
carnations,"  indicate.  This  fact,  that  the  cultivated 
varieties  of  a  given  species  show  varying  degrees  of 
resistance,  furnishes  the  basis  for  the  breeding  of 
immune  varieties,  which  is  one  of  the  most  promising 
means  of  overcoming  the  danger  from  attacks  of  rust. 

Remedial  mtMUura. 

Of  the  various  groups  of  fungi,  the  rusts  are  the  most 
difficult  to  combat.  For  most  forms,  especially  those 
infecting  cereals  and  other  agricultural  crops,  no  satis- 
factory methods  of  control  have  l>een  developed  since 
the  usual  methods  of  disease-prevention  are  either 
unprofitable  or  not  applicable  here.  Even  with  horti- 
cuiturol  crops,  direct  remedial  measures  have  proved 
successful  only  in  few  cases,  as  with  the  apple  rust, 
which  can  be  successfully  controlled  by  spraying  with 
bordeaux  mixture.  Various  mixtures,  such  as  copper  sul- 
fate (one  pound  to  fifteen  gallons  of  water)  and  potas- 
sium sulfide  (one  ounce  to  one  gallon),  have  been  recom- 
mended and  tried  for  carnation  rust,  but  the  growers 
are  far  from  being  in  accord  as  to  the  effectiveness  of 
these  remedies.  Environmental  conditions  have  much 
to  do  with  the  prevalence  of  rust.  Thus  the  severity  of 
outbreaks  of  asiNiragus  rust  and  probably  of  other  rusts 
also  is  dependent  on  the  amount  of  dew.  In  greenhouses 
it  has  also  been  found  that  the  environment  has  much  to 
do  with  the  presence  of  rust  on  carnations  and  chrysan- 
themums, and  that  the  maintenance  of  the  best  cul- 
tural conditions  is  one  of  the  surest  means  of  controlling 
rust  on  these  plants.  This  methiKl  of  control  is,  how- 
ever, applicable  in  the  field  only  in  a  restricts!  degree. 

While  the  methods  of  direct  control  of  rusts  have  not 
on  the  whole  proved  very  successful,  the  indirect 
method  by  the  breeding  of  resistant  varieties  seems  to 
offer  the  most  promising  solution  of  the  problem. 
Although  the  so-called  rustproof  varieties  of  plants 
have  not  generally  proved  to  be  entirely  resistant,  yet 
different  degrees  of  resistance  have  long  been  noticed 
by  growers,  and  varieties  particularly  susceptible  to  rust 
have  l)ecn  gradually  eliminated.  The  history  of  the 
carnation  rust  in  the  United  States  prohably  furnishes 
an  illustration  of  this  process.  Twenty  years  ago  horti- 
cultural literature  was  replete  with  discussions  of  the 
carnation  rust  which  caused  much  agitation  among 
growers.  At  that  time  much  was  written  of  "rustproof" 
varieties,  an- 1  mention  is  frequently  made  of  varieties 
thrown  out  on  account  of  rust.  At  the  present  time  the 
rust  once  regarded  as  the  "most  dreaded  of  the  carna- 
tion diseases"  attracts  but  little  attention,  and  within 
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the  last  few  years  has  been  scarcely  mentioned  in 
florists'  journals.  That  a  part  of  this  result  at  least  is 
due  to  the  gradual  elimination  of  susceptible  varieties 
can  scarcely  lie  doubtwl,  but  the  fact  should  not  l» 
overlooked  that  the  seriousness  of  the  early  rust  inva- 
sion may  have  been  exaggerated,  for  even  then  conserva- 
tive men  felt  imjjelled  to  warn  against  the  agitated 
state  of  mind  which  caused  growers  to  see  rust  in  every 
discolored  leaf.  (McBride,  Am.  Flo.  8  p.  930,  1893; 
Herr,  ibid.  p.  980.) 

Botanical  features. 

Botanicallv  the  rusts  are  of  great  interest  because 
their  life-cycle  consists  typically  of  two  distinct  genera- 
tions. These  are  technically  known  as  the  gametophy- 
tic  generation  and  the  sporophytic  generation,  but  for 


simplic  ity  they  may  lie  designated  respectively  as  the 
a-.,  nh.il  stage  and  the  telial  stage,  terms  derived  from 
the  names  of  the  principal  spore-producing  structures 
which  characterize  the  two  phases.  Each  of  these 
generations  may  produce  one  or  more  spore  forms.  The 
life-cycle  of  a  rust  is  l>est  understood  by  means  of  an 
example.  One  of  the  most  familiar  is  the  wheat  rust. 

If  Barberry  bushes  in  the  neighborhood  of  wheat- 
fields  are  examined  in  spring  (May  and  June),  there  will 
usually  lie  found  on  some  of  the  leaves  yellowish  spots. 
Within  the  discolored  area,  on  the  under  side  of  the 
leaf,  there  arc  a  numlicr  of  small  cup-like  openings  with 
fringed  margins.  (Fig.  3513.)  These  are  termed 
jecidia  and  from  them  yellow  uridiosjxires,  which  can 
be  seen  scattered  like  dust  around  the  cups,  are  dis- 
charged. About  the  same  time  or  a  little  earlier,  flask- 
like pyenidia  break  through  the  epidermis  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  leaf.  These  discharge  minute  sjiore- 
like  bodies  whose  function  is  not  known.  They  do  not 
infect  either  the  wheat  or  the  Iwrlxrry.  The  avidio- 
spores  arc  incapable  of  reinfecting  the  barberry.  They 
can  infect  only  the  wheat  and  a  few  other  grass**  sus- 
ceptible to  this  particular  biologic"  race.  On  the  wheat 
the  Rerm-t ulies  of  the  a^cidiosiHires  |icnetrate  the 
stomata  of  the  leaf  and  stern  and  produce  local  colonies 
of  mycelium  which  gives  rise  to  uredospores  (Fig. 
3514).  These  are  one-celled  spores  which  are  produced 
in  many  gcnisrations  and  which  serve  to  propagate  and 
spread  the  fungus  during  the  summer.  To  them  the 
rusty  appearance  of  infected  grain-fields  is  due.  They 
can  reinfect  only  wheat  and  the  other  graminaceous 
hosts  of  the  fungus  but  not  the  barberry.  Toward 
autumn  the  same  mycelium  which  produces  uredo- 
spores during  the  summer  gives  rise  to  teleutospores. 
These  occur  as  black  streaks  and  |>atches  on  the  stems 
and  leaves,  ujKiri  which  they  remain  during  the  winter. 
In  spring  the  teleutospores  germinate  in  place  and  pro- 
duce short  germ-tubes  termed  promyceha  from  which 
four  minute  sjmridia  are  abjointed.  The  sjioridia  are 


borne  awav  by  the  wind  and  when  they  alight  on  the 
harl>erry  the  a?cidia  are  again  produced.  The  sporidia 
do  not  reinfect  grain. 

I'uceinia  graminin  represents  the  complete  life-cycle 
of  a  rust  of  the  most  complex  type.  Rusts  of  Otis  char- 
acter, which  alternate  regularly  Ix'twecn  two  hosts,  are 
said  to  be  hetenreious.  Those  which  produce  axadio- 
sj sires  on  the  same  host  on  which  the  other  spore  forms 
are  home,  arc  said  to  be  auta<cious.  Not  all  rusts 
have  the  entire  complement  of  spore  forms,  one  or 
more  of  which  may  he  dropped  from  the  cycle.  Thus, 
neglecting  the  pyenospores  which,  so  far  as  known,  have 
no  significance  in  the  life  of  a  rust  fungus,  the  red  cedar 
rust  (Gymnosporangium)  has  a*cidiospores  on  the 
apple  and  teleutospores  on  the  red  cedar;  the  holly- 
hock rust  (/'.  malvacrarum)  has  only  teleutospores  which 
germinate  immediately  or  which  may  survive  the  winter 
and  reinfect  plants  in  spring;  the  blaeklierry  rust 
(Gymnoeonia)  has  only  n>cidiosporcs  which  germinate 
like  teleutospores.  Many  rusts,  like  some  of  the  grain 
rusts,  are  able  to  maintain  themselves  by  means  of 
uredospores  which  are  capable  of  enduring  the  winter. 
This  method  of  persistence  through  unfavorable  sea- 
sons must  be  considered  as  a  special  and  accidental 
adaptation  to  particular  conditions,  for  it  is  not  likely 
that  any  form  of  rust  has  become  permanently  reduced 
to  the  uredospore  stage  since  this  is  merely  a  propaga- 
tive  spore-form  of  little  morphological  significance. 
Continuous  uredospore  production  is  likely  to  occur 
where  plants  are  kept  uninterruptedly  in  a  growing 
condition  like  carnations  in  greenhouses,  or  fig  trees 
and  species  of  Vitis  in  tropical  and  subtropical  regions. 
Under  such  conditions  teleutospores  are  produced  with 
comparative  rarity. 

Some  common  rust*.  ' 

The  following  are  some  of  the  common  rusts  on  horti- 
cultural plants: 

from  i/ff  (aryophuUinuM,  the  common  carnation  mat.  occur*  on 
several  member*  of  the  pink  family  but  is  known  in  America 
chiefly  in  its  urcb .  stage  «n  the  rarnation  upon  which  teteutosporea 
also  are  sometime*  (.mud.  Different  physiological  race*  or  cur  on 
various  members  of  the  pink  family,  some  of  the  European  forma 
on  tunica  and  on  soponaria  have  amelia  nn  Kuphnrhia  UmrHiaaa. 
but  in  America  the  a-rklial  stage  of  the  rare  on  dianthus  ia  not 
known.  The  pnnctire  of  the  luugu*  is  indicated  by  the  appearance 
of  lead-colored  pustules  which  appear  first  on  the  lower  feavca  and 
Btrms  of  the  plant*.  The  pustule*  *<»>n  rupture  and  dischargc 
sooty  powder  made  up  of  uredospore*.  The**  are  blown  or  carried 
by  spray  to  other  plant*.  For  germination  of  the  spores  a  thin  film 
of  moisture  such  as  that  produced  by  dew  ia  necessary.  Avoidance 
of  conditions  which  favor  the  germination  of  sporea  will  tend  to 
decrease  the  rust,  but  only  such  rcmi-dial  measures  as  have  been 
mentioned  above  can  be  suggested. 

Cromvtt*  appfndirulalut,  on  bean,  cowpea  and  related  genera. 
Sometime*  causm  damage  but  not  common,  .fic-idia  and  uredo- 
BDorre  on  the  leaves,  tek-ufo* pores  mostly  on  the  sterna,  on  which 
they  remain  during  the  winter.  The  infected  material  should  be 
destroyed. 

t'rotni/cr*  pci"  produces  its  uredospores  and  teleutospores  on 
the  pen.  The  sporidia  produced  bv  the  teleutospores  infect  the 
dormant  buds  elf  the  subterranean  shoots  of  Eunharbia  Cyparutuit 
in  which  the  mycelium  becomes  ppmnisjl  From  the  infected 
rhiaomes  deformed  shoots  arise,  on  the  leaves  of  which  a-ridia  are 
borne. 

I'wrinia  atparovi  has  all  its  spore-forms  on  Anparaaw  affirtnalii. 
This  is  the  most  serious  parasite  of  the  garden  asparagus.  It  was 
first  noticed  as  a  menace  in  the  eastern  I  nited  States  in  I8U0.  It 
tins  since  spread  over  the  entire  country.  As  a  result  erf  its  ravages 
the-  system  of  asparagus-grow  i  cm  has  been  greatly  modified  in  some 
region*  while  in  other  sections  'he  commercial  cultivation  of  aspara- 
gus ha*  been  practicnllv  abandoned.  The  palmetto  varieties  appear 
to  be  somewhat  resistant  to  the  disease.  Sprays  of  sulfur-soda  soap, 
and  of  bordeaux  mixture  ,  and  dusting  with  sullur  in  dry  region* 
have  proved  more  or  ]•■<*•  successful.  Ornamental  species  grown  in 
the  I  nited  States  are  not  affected  by  this  rust. 

Pucania  ammmit,  the  hUv-k  rust  of  cereals  and  grasses,  while  of 
great  importance  agriculturally  is  of  interest  to  horticulturists  only 
for  the  reason  that  the  leridial  stage  «omrtiiiir»  disfigures  the  leaves 
of  BerfVr.i  r«i/<*iri.  plant.-d  f..>r  ornamental  purpo»r». 

f'uennui  nWiU'cnrum,  the  hollyhock  rust,  has  only  teleutospores 
which  are  produced  in  successive  generation*.  The  teleutusporm 
produced  durcng  the  summer  germinate  immediately  and  rapidly 
spreael  the-  ru»t.  In  re-gitms  where  the  winter  is  not  too  severe,  those 
proelue'c!  tatr  in  the  season  sometimes  survive  the  winter,  but  in  the 
northern  state's  the  fungus  lives  through  the  winter  in  the  mycelial 

Stage  in  the  stems  anet  pctle.le-s  of    Uej/rri   rotun'fl/ufiei,  on  which 

developing  sori  cant*  found  .luring  the  entire  season  ' 
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of  wild  hosts  and  of  diseased  portion*  of  plants  is  a  partly  successful 
method  of  control, 

Puecinia  ehryta>%ihrmi.  the  chrysanthemum  rust,  is  known  in  the 
United  States  chiefly  in  the  uredosporc  stage  on  chrysanthemums 
of  which  only  some  varieties  appear  to  l>r  susceptible.  The  rust 
rarely  produces  serious  damage,  and  is  readily  controlled  by  the 
elimination  of  susceptible  varieties. 

<!)rmnompurantn<im  ;u<iirwri--irvirminjr,  cedar  rust,  apple  rust. 
The  telial  stage  producer  the  (alls  known  as  c««bir  apples  on  the  nil 
cedar.  After  rains  in  spring  the  telcutospores  ooie  out  from  the 
calls  in  the  form  of  horn-tike  gelatinous  masses,  au  inch  or  more  in 
length.  They  germinate  in  place  and  the  snuridia  infect  the  leaven 
and  fruits  of  the  apple  on  which  the  trcidial  stage  is  produced.  No 
appreciable  damage  is  caused  to  the  cedar,  but  apple  trees  are  some- 
times defoliated  by  this  rust  ami  the  daniAgc  to  orchards  is  often 
■  where  cellar  tree*  are  abundant.  Removal  of  cedar  trees 
i  occurrence  nf  this  rust  on  the  apple.  The  fungus  can 
1  also  by  spraying  with  bordraui  mi  it  ore. 
angium  trfot«o*um.  another  species  much  like  the  fore* 
,  is  the  common  cause  of  apple  rust  in  the  Kaot. 
t'rimartium  nhicola  has  uredospoecs  nml  telcut<»m«res  on  various 
species  of  currants,  but  is  chiefly  of  importance  on  account  of  the 
drvtructiveiieas  of  its  s-cidial  stage  to  the  white  pun-  and  other  five- 
leaved  pines.  Introduced  from  Kurope  probably  about  l'.Hsi.  Local 
in  northeastern  United  States  at  prceent- 

fWcnspoctuai  *ot\>it\Qin\g  occurs  on  aster,  solidago,  am]  other 
Composibr.  It  is  chiefly  of  interest  ts-.-tiuse  it  also  attacks  the  culti- 
vates aster  iC'iUmtrpKuj  aortcn«i«i  causing  considerable  damage. 
The  avidial  stage  occurs  on  ninea.  The  intervention  of  this  stage  is. 
however,  not  essential  for  the  maintenance  of  the  fungus  since  the 


son  persist 
and  other  t'oriipositic. 

\ittamp-f rrij  trrmuLr  is  the  common  orange  rust  of  poplars  in  the 
I'nited  States.  Several  races  ciist  w  hich  have  sjrUlia  on  laru.  pine, 
tlants.  Numerous  other  species  or  subspecies  of  McW 
■  on  willows.  The  injury  caused  by  these  is  nut  great. 
Gvmmx&ma  isjIsT sfl'n?«Ml1  of  the  blackberry,  has  but  one  spore 
form,  the  ■ridiMMfCl'  which  germinate  like  telcutospores.  Thfl 
rust  is  exceedingly  common  on  the  blackberry  ana  raspberry 
covering  the  whole  under  surface  of  the  leaves  with  blisters  which 
burst  and  display  the  brilliant  nrange  spore-powder.  The  mycelium 
is  perennial  and  permeates  the  entire  host.    No  satisfactory  remedy 
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CrtJo  fin,  an  unattached  uredo-form  which  is  common  nn  fi| 
[»'S,  causing  a  rusty  brown  appearance  and  premature  falling 
the  leaves.    Where  ngs  are  grown  for  fruit,  considerable  damage 
to  the  crop  from  the  toss  of  leaves.  Common  also  in  the 

Ueinkicu  Hassei.rrino. 

RtFTA  (classical  name  of  rue).  RulAeta-.  Perennial, 
glandular,  punctate  herlw,  hardy  or  half-hardy  North, 
quite  hardy  South  but  of  no  great  horticultural  value. 

Plants  often  woody  tit  the  base,  with  terete  branehed 
sts.:  lvs.  alternate,  simple,  .'i-foliate,  pinnately  cut  or 
eoouwund:  fls.  in  leafy-bracted  terminal  corymbs  or 
panicles,  numerous,  vcllow  or  greenish;  calyx  short, 
persistent,  4-5-lol>ed  or  parted;  petaU  +  5,  limb  arched, 


often  dentate  or  filiate;  stamens  £-10;  ovary  sessile: 
ca[>8.  4— 5-lol>ed,  the  lol>es  indehiscent  or  dehiscent  at 
the  apex. — About  40  s|>ecics  mostly  in  the  Mcdit. 
region  and  a  few  in  W.  antl  Cent.  Asia. 

graveolens,  Linn.  Rite.  Heku  ok  Grace.  Fig. 
3515.  A  hardy  perennial,  woody  at  the  l>ase,  1^-2  ft. 
high:  lvs.  fragrant,  much  divided;  lobes  oblong,  the 
terminal  obovate:  fls.  yellow.  July. — Prop,  by  division 
and  seeds.  An  old  medicinal  plant,  with  a  very'  strong 
aromatic  odor;  sometimes  spontaneous  in  this  country. 

Patavina,  Linn.  (Ilaplopliyllum  I'almlum,  Hurt.).  A 
hardy  perennial  herb  4—0  in.  high:  lvs.  glabrous,  the 
lower  oblong-spat  ulate,  narrowed  at  the  l»ose,  the  others 
trisected  and  laciniatc:  corymb  dense;  pedicels  some- 
what longer  than  the  fls.;  fls.  golden  yellow.  June,  July. 

F.  W.  Barclay. 

F.  Tracy  Hubbard! 

RUTABAGA:  Hnutim. 

RYE:  Strait.  R.,  Wild:  Elymu: 

RYNCHtSSPORA  (Greek,  *;iouf  and  seed,  alluding  to 
the  beaked  achene).  Also  spelled  Rhynchospora, 
Cypentcta.  Chiefly  i>crcnnials,  with  more  or  less  trian- 
gular and  leafy  culms;  suitable  for  bog  or  lowland 
planting,  but  rare  in  cultivation. 

Inflorescence  terminal  or  axillary:  spikclets  panicled 
or  variously  clustered,  ovate,  globular  or  spindle- 
shaped;  scales  open  or  barelv  concave;  perianth  of 
bristles;  stamens  mostly  3:  achene  lenticular,  globular 
or  flat,  crowned  with  a  conspicuous  tubercle  or  beak. — 
Alsmt  300  species,  distributed  in  the  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical regions,  many  in  Temp.  N.  Amer.  and  a  few  in 
Temp.  Eu.  and  Asia. 

alba,  Vahl.  Culm  slender,  atxtut  6-24  in.  high,  tri- 
angular above:  lvs.  narrowly  linear,  almost  bristle-form : 
spikelets  lanceolate,  white  or  whitish,  densely  crowded 
into  a  head-like  terminal  corvmb.  Bogs,  Newfoundland 
to  Alaska  southward  to  Fla.,  Kv.,  the  Great  Ijtke 
region  and  N.  Calif.,  also  in  Kurasta  and  Porto  Kim. 

fusca,  Ait .  f.  IxKjsely  stolonifcrous,  culm  8-24  in. 
high:  lvs.  brisi le-f orm :  spikelets  ovoid-fusiform,  chest- 
nut-color, clustered  in  14  loose  heads,  overtopped  by 
the  slender  bracts.  Boggy  places,  Newfoundland  to 
Ont.,  southward  to  Del.  and  Mich.,  also  in  Eu. 

F.  Tracy  Hubbard. 


JS15.  Ruts  crareolens.  i  Flower  .lightly  enlarged.) 
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This  is  unquestionably  the  most  important  agricultural  cyclopedic  work  published 
in  this  country.  The  leading  experts  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  both  investigators 
and  practical  farmers,  contribute  to  its  chapters,  which  are  arranged  not  alphabetically, 
but  topically,  each  subject  being  treated  in  its  various  aspects  by  men  especially  familiar 
with  it.  It  contains  advice  for  the  city  man  who  is  seeking  a  home  in  the  country,  as  well 
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the  country."— Record-Herald,  Chicago. 
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